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THE  FIRST  PEAL  FOR  LIBERTY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Colonization  of  Tni;  Coitntut  which  become  the  United  States  of  America. — The  Colonists 
of  one  Race,  and  almost  uf  one  Condition.— Difference  in  Occupation,  Religious  Character,  and 
Education.— Slavery.— British  Arrogance  And  Oppression.— First  Colonial  Congress.— Conti- 
nental Congress.— Revolutionary  War.— Independence  won,  not  by  any  Colon)-,  but  by  the 
United  Colonies.—  A  Nation  in  Fact,  but  not  in  Form. —Lack  and  Need  of  a  Sovereign  Power. 
—Constitutional  Convention. — A  "Notional"  Government  formed,  and  not  o  Confederation. — 
Sovereignty  in  the  Centra]  Government:  States  never  Independent  Sovereignties. — Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  People,  and  not  by  the  State  Governments.— Prosperity. — The  one  Ele- 
ment of  Discord  and  Misfortune. — Necessary  Compromise  of  Opinions  nnd  Interests. — Great 
political  Advantages  gained  by  the  Slave  Interest. — Consequent  Tendencies  in  the  Slnvc  States 
to  Oligarchy.— Addition  of  new  States  to  the  Union. —Slavery  retains  its  politico!  Advantage. 
— Great  Increase  of  the  Free  States  in  Wealth  and  Population.— Formation  of  n  Slavery  Party. 
—Reprobation  of  Slavery  throughout  Christendom.— The  Colonization  Society.— The  Missouri 
Compromise.— The  Abolitionists.— Effect  of  tltc  Abolition  Agitation.— Aggressive  nnd  pre- 
scriptive Policy  of  the  Fire-eating  Slovoholi  I  its.—  Endeavors  to  extend  nnd  to  limit  the  Area 
of  Slavery, — John  C.  Calhoun's  Position,  — The.  Fugitive-slave  Law. — Obeyed  to  the  Letter  by 
the  People  of  Massac  h  use  lis.— The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.— The  Territorial  Issue.— The  Strug- 
gle in  Kansas.— Assault  on  Senator  Sumner.— The  Drcd  Scott  Decision. — Resistance  by  Free 
Slates.— Person ol-libcrty  Laws. — Breaking  up  of  the  Democratic  Party.— John  Brown's  Raid. 
—Presidential  Nominating  Conventions  of  I860.— The  Democratic  Convcniion  broken  up  on 
the  Slavery  Issue.— This  Result  brought  about  by  the  Politicians  of  the  Cotton  States.— Nomi- 
nation of  Bell  and  Everett,  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  of  Douglas  and  Johnson,  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane, — Treason  in  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet.— Election  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — No 
sectional  Division  of  the  Country. — Homogeneousncss  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.— The 
Jjiii.ji.ru,-  produced  by  Slavery  and  Ignorance,  and  Freedom  nnd  Education. — Excitement 


upon  the  Election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.— Preparations  for  Secession  in  South  Carolina.— The  Peo- 
ple of  the  other  Slave  States  not  ready  or  willing  to  Secede.— Agitation  throughout  the  South. 
— Forced  Inaction  of  the  Government.— Gloom  at  the  North.— Opposition  to  the  Course  of 
Sooth  Carolina  throughout  the  Slave  Slates.— Meeting  of  Congress.— President  Buchanan's 
vacillating  Message. — An  empty  Treasury.—  Efforts  to  Preserve  the  Union. — Obslinocy  of  South 
Carolina. — Passage  of  her  Ordinance  of  Secession.— President  Buchanan  found  wanting. — Fi- 
nancial Disturbance  and  Ruin  in  Northern  Cities.  —  Confidence  at  the  South.  —  Fraud  and 
Treason  in  the  Cabinet. — Gloom  and  Despondency  at  the  North. 

THE  people  of  the  North  American  colonies  lying  between  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  north  and  Florida  on  the  south  took  a  place  among  the 
nations  in  the  year  1789.  Tbey  were  English  people.  For  the  Dutch  col- 
ony of  New  Netherlands  was  so  small  and  so  inert  that,  even  in  its  Dutch 
day,  it  made  little  impression  upon  the  country,  and  none  at  all  of  an  en- 
during kind  upon  the  character  of  the  new  nation  ;  while  the  Swedes,  who 
settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  were  such  a  mere  handful  of  men 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  not  even  to  be  taken  into  consideration.1  The 
new  nation  was  singularly  homogeneous,  whether  in  regard  to  the  race  or 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  composed  it     The  nation  from  which  it 


1  In  1G47  the  population  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  20,000;  that  of  New  England  ns  many 
more  ;  while  in  New  Netherlands,  including  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  there  were  only  between 
two  and  three  thousand  j  and  of  these  so  large  a  proportion  were  Englishmen  that,  some  years  be- 
fore, it  had  lieen  found  necessary  to  appoint  an  English  secretary  to  the  Dntch  governor,  nnd  to 
promulgate  ordinances  in  English.  To  New  Enrjlnnd,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  were  afterward 
added  the  English  colonics  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolines,  and  Georgia. 


INTRODUCTION. 


had  severed  itself,  being  composed  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ele- 
ments— four  distinct  peoples,  of  widely  different  origin,  traits,  and  habits,  hav- 
ing been  gathered  by  accident  and  the  sword  into  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain — was  upon  this  point  notably  its  opposite.  But  even  in  England 
proper  there  was  not  a  greater  predominance  of  sheer  English  blood  ;  while 
the  absence  of  any  distinction  of  rank,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  any 
wide  difference  of  condition  among  its  citizens,  was  almost  peculiar  to  it 
among  the  states  of  Christendom.  The  sameness  of  its  component  parts 
was  therefore  so  great  that,  compared  in  its  substance  with  any  other  nation, 
it  consisted  of  but  a  single  element.  Its  marked  and  almost  unprecedented 
homogeneousn ess  was  its  distinctive  character. 

Such  difference  as  there  was  between  the  people  of  the  several  common- 
wealths which  formed  this  nation  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  variety  of 
occupation,  of  religious  conviction,  and  of  consequent  social  habits ;  and 
thus  the  difference  was,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  merely  such  as  always 
exists  among  people  not  only  of  tbe  same  nation,  but  of  the  same  city  and 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  settlements  at  the  North  were  made  by  men 
who  sought  chiefly  that  liberty  in  religious  affairs  which  thej',  in  their  turn, 
austerely  denied  to  others:  those  at  the  South  were  planted,  not  settled,  by 
men  of  wealth  and  rank  in  England,  who  sent  over  such  adventurers  as  they 
could  induce  to  embark  in  their  enterprise,  while  they  themselves  remained 
at  home  to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit.  To  those  who  went  out  as  ad- 
venturers to  the  Plantations,  as  the  American  settlements  were  called,2  there 
were  added  quite  a  large  number  of  convicts,  many  of  whom  doubtless  se- 
cured there  the  opportunity  of  reformation,  and  the  means  of  reputable 
life.  At  the  North  the  settlers  clustered  in  farm-houses  round  their  churches, 
and  wrung  a  frugal  living  from  a  reluctant  soil,  seeking  to  lead  a  thrifty, 
independent,  "  godly"  life,  according  to  their  stern  notions  of  godliness.  At 
the  South  men  sought  great  profit  by  the  rude  culture  of  large  tracts  of  rich 
land,  upon  which  labor  soon  began  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  negro  slaves ; 
and  dwelling-houses  were  consequently  scattered  widely  through  the  Planta- 
tions, until  at  last  each  farm  came  to  be  called  a  plantation.  At  the  North, 
religion,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice  of  tbe  Christian  virtues,  was  min- 
gled with  all  public  and  private  affairs;  the  tone  of  society  was  ascetic; 
and  there  was  no  hierarch.il  church  government.  At  the  South  religion  was 
not  regarded,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  proper  and  a  reputable  thing  to  be 
attended  to;  no  artificial  restraint  was  placed  upon  social  intercourse;  con- 
vivial habits  prevailed  ;  and  in  religious  affairs,  except  among  a  few  Scotch 
devotees  of  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  of  England  had  full  control.  To 
these  traits  of  unlikencss  must  be  added  one  other,  which,  in  the  event, 
proved  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  either,  or,  indeed,  than  all  of  those 
which  have  been  named.  In  New  England,  hardly  were  the  comforts  of 
life  moderately  secured,  when  provision  began  to  be  made  for  the  intel- 
lectual education  of  the  people;  and  this  not  only  by  the  establishment  of 
a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  but  by  the 
instruction,  in  grammar-schools  and  by  clergymen,  of  all  the  children  in  the 
colony.  But  at  the  South,  only  persons  of  some  wealth  and  social  position, 
and  not  all  of  those,  sought  the  advantages  of  intellectual  culture  for  their 
sons.3  From  the  beginning  to  the  present  day  this  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  has  been  the  grand  distinctive  feature  between  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  and  that  upon  the  south,  with  some  excep- 
tion as  to  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  Consequently,  tbe  education  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  its  position  in  literature,  science,  and  tbe  arts,  are  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  northern  part  of  it.  The  men  of  the  South  who  were  edu- 
cated received  their  education  mostly  at  New  England  colleges,  or  in  those  of 
states  which  were  settled  by  New  England  men,  or  had  been  brought  under 
New  England  influence;  or  they  were  taught  at  home  by  tutors  who  were 
themselves  educated  in  those  colleges;  and  the  comparatively  little  knowl- 
edge diffused  through  tbe  mass  of  poor  and  untaught  people  around  them  has 
been  due  to  intercourse  with  men  who,  born  and  bred  in  the  northern,  have 
sought  homes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  But,  although  the  men- 
tal instruction  of  the  whole  country  has  thus  come  mainly  from  the  North, 
the  original  difference  in  moral  training  and  social  organization  between  tbe 
northern  and  southern  colonies  has  been  mainly  preserved.4 

In  one  point  society  in  these  colonies  was  somewhat  peculiar :  the  people 
of  all  of  them,  north  and  south,  held  negro  slaves,  and  dealt  in  them.  But 
neither  the  presence  of  the  negroes  nor  their  enslaved  condition  was  due  to 
the  direct  agency  of  the  colonists;  nor  were  they,  in  this  respect,  absolutely 
distinguished  from  their  fellow -subjects  of  the  mother  country.  Slaves  were 
transported  to  the  colonics  at  first  against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists;  and 
whoever  chooses  to  examine  the  London  papers  of  the  last  century  may  find, 
even  as  late  as  1776,  advertisements  of  "black  boys,"  and  even  of  "black 
girls,"  who  "  have  lived  in  England  several  years,"  and  who  are  to  be  "  sold 
at  a  bargain."  There  was,  then,  no  essential  difference  between  tbe  English- 
men of  America  and  the  Englishmen  of  Great  Britain.  The  former,  taken 
as  a  whole,  corresponded  to  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen  in  the  mother 


*  Plantation  was  merely  another  English  word  for  colony,  colonizing. 

'  In  1671,  more  limn  sixty  years  after  the  settlement  ryf  Virginia,  Governor  Berkeley,  of  that 
colony,  laid,  in  a  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free-schools  nor  print- 
ing, and  I  hope  wo  shall  not  hovo  these  hundred  years  ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best 
government:  God  keep  us  from  both." 

■  *  John  Adams,  writing  to  Joseph  Hawloy,  Nov.  26th,  177fi,  says:  "The  characters  of  gentle- 
men in  tho  four  New  Encland  colonies  differ  as  much  from  those  in  the  others  ns  that  of  the  com- 
mon people  differs;  that  is,  as  much  as  several  distinct  nations  almost.  Gentlemen,  men  of  sense, 
or  any  kind  of  education,  in  the  other  colonics,  arc  much  fewer  in  proportion  than  in  New  En- 
gland. Gentlemen  in  tho  colonies  have  large  plantations  of  slaves,  and  the  common  people  among 
them  are  very  ipjiorant  and  very  poor.  These  gentlemen  are  accustomed,  habituated  to  higher 
notions  of  themselves,  and  the  distinction  betweer  them  nod  tho  common  people  than  we  are."— 
John  Adami's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  3G7, 
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country,  exhibiting  about  the  same  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  variety  of 
character,  modified,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  worse,  by  the  enterprise  and 
self-reliance  taught  them  by  their  comparative  isolation,  by  privation,  and 
adversity. 

Such  was  the  people  which  the  British  government  began  to  alienate, 
about  1750,  by  denying  them  their  rights  of  birth  as  Englishmen ;  by  treat- 
ing them  as  mere  creatures  of  convenience,  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
British  commerce  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mother  country;  by  im- 
posing burdensome  taxes  and  irritating  laws  upon  them  without  their  con- 
sent; by  rejoining  to  their  plea  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  college 
in  Virginia,  that  tbey  had  souls  to  be  saved,  "Souls!  damn  your  souls  I 
plant  tobacco  l"s  Of  this  arrogance  of  purpose  and  insolence  of  manner, 
and  of  this  notion  that  Anglo-Americans  should  exist  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  British  commerce  and  British  manufactures,  we  shall  sec  that  two  wars 
and  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  not  quite  rid  the  governing 
classes  of  Great  Britain.  This  unnatural  and  selfish  policy  had  its  natural 
antagonizing  effect.  Tbe  outside  pressure  bound  together  the  people  upon 
whom  it  was  brought  to  bear.  Though  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  having  separate  local  governments,  they  bad  free  intercourse ;  and 
their  common  trial  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  only  one  in  blood,  but 
one  in  interest.  They  began  to  act  in  concert,  not  for  independent  political 
existence,  but  for  self-defense  within  the  British  Constitution. 

In  1765  the  first  Colonial  Congress  for  redress  of  grievances  assembled  at 
New  York.  But  it  was  in  no  sense  an  authoritative  body.  It  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies,  with  three  exceptions,  who 
acted  under  special  instructions.  They  set  forth  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
Grievances;  they  petitioned  the  King,  and  sent  memorials  to  Parliament. 
But  they  only  claimed  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  as  their  birthright, 
and  therefore  protested  against  being  taxed  by  a  body  in  which  they  were 
not  represented.  Their  doings  were  warmly  approved  by  the  Assemblies 
and  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  first  step  was  unconsciously  taken 
toward  the  political  union,  the  separate  national  existence,  of  the  English  race 
in  America.  Tbe  lapse  of  nine  years,  passed  in  the  endurance  of  a  common 
oppression  from  their  common  mother,  and  in  continuous  consultation  as  to 
their  means  of  resistance,  developed  rapidly  a  unity  of  feeling  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  took  form  in  the  Continental  Congress,  composed  of  leading  men 
from  twelve  provinces,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  body  the  power  of  the  British  government  was  in  the  course  of 
events  defied,  and  the  independence  of  the  colonies  declared  and  maintained; 
but  at  first  it  merely  imitated  its  predecessor  in  adopting  a  Declaration  of 
Rights,  in  which  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  and  British  subjects  were 
claimed — most  important  of  ali,  the  right  of  being  bound  by  no  law  to  which 
they  had  not  consented  by  their  representatives.  It  took  no  active  measure 
of  resistance,  and  merely  recommended  one  which  may  be  called  passive — 
a  voluntary  association,  pledging  the  associators  to  entire  commercial  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  to  mind  these  well- 
known  facts  in  view  of  the  character  and  the  pretensions  of  tbe  rebellion 
the  course  of  which  wc  arc  about  to  trace,  and  also  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  took  up  arms  for  its  suppression. 

The  Continental  Congress,  assembling  first  as  a  mere  deliberative  body,  as- 
sumed, in  the  rapid  course  of  events, 
the  sole  and  absolute  direction  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  colonies; 
and  this  assumption  received  the 
hearty,  though  informal,  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  so  large  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was 
unanimous.  As  tbe  War  of  Inde- 
pendence went  on,  as  the  people  of 
the  several  provinces  shared  each 
other's  anxieties  and  bore  each  oth- 
er's burdens,  as  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defense  of  their  com- 
mon birthright,  their  common  lib- 
erty, and  their  common  interests, 
and  saw  each  other  in  great  masses 
face  to  face,  as  the  leading  men  of 
one  province  were  placed  in  author- 
ity over  the  people  of  another  — 
the  Virginia  planter,  Horatio  Gates,  commanding  the  northern  army,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  iron-master,  Nathaniel 
Greene,  tbe  southern — as  social  inter- 
course became  at  once  more  diffused 
and  more  intimate,  they  felt  with 
unanimity  that  since  tbey  bad  de- 
clared themselves  no  longer  part  of 
the  British  nation,  they  were  one  na- 
tion of  themselves.  Their  identity 
of  blood  was  a  patent  fact,  like  the 
presence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
neither  to  be  denied  nor  to  be  assert- 
ed; and  sentiment,  interest,  and  fu- 
ture security  led  them  to  regard  their 
union  as  of  paramount  importance. 
These  people  were  at  last  solemnly 


1  Reply  ol  Seymour,  Attorney  General  under  Willi* 
ence,  vol.  i.,  p.  1G5. 
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absolved  from  the  bond  which  bound  them  politically  to  the  mother  coun- 
try— a  bond  which,  instead  of  being  a  tie  of  kindred,  love,  and  mutual  re- 
spect, as  they  at  first  assumed  it  was  and  then  hoped  it  might  be,  had  been 
made,  against  the  protests  of  the  best  and  brightest  intellects  in  the  British 
Parliament — chief  among  them  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  and  Edmund  Burke — 


a  galling  fetter.  They  were  independent,  they  were  united,  they  were  one 
people.  In  the  fierce  heat  of  their  fiery  trial  and  under  the  blows  which 
had  fallen  so  thickly  and  heavily  upon  them,  they  had  been  welded  togeth- 
er as  iron  is  welded  into  iron.  But,  although  a  nation  in  fact,  they  were  not 
a  nation  in  form.  Distinguished  as  we  have  seen  that  this  people  was 
among  the  nations  by  its  essential  homogeneousness,  it  yet  lacked  that  form- 
al political  unity  which  was  necessary  alike  to  its  government  as  one  na- 
tion at  home  and  its  recognition  as  one  nation  abroad.  This  great  defect 
was  felt  the  more  from  the  exhaustion,  the  confusion,  and  the  partial  dis- 
organization of  society  which  followed  the  long  War  of  Independence. 
But  it  was  chiefly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
country  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  states  began  to  watch  and  defend 
their  interests,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was 
the  representative  power  of  the  Confederation,  to  fulfill  treaties,  raise  rev- 
enue, and  maintain  an  army.     There  was  no  sovereign  authority.     The  col- 

•  Articles  of  Confederal 
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tr/ttuat  Union  bcticctn  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  iLfastaefauetU 
■■M  J'lanlations,  Connecticut,  New  York',  New  Jency,  Painst/lva- 
•■jmia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Mnfederncy  shall  be,  "The  United  States  of  America." 
■  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  even*  power,  juris- 
diction, and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Art.  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other 
for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ; 
binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  on 
aceoant  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  nny  other  pretext  whatever. 

Art.  i.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetaatc  mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  states  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states  (paupers,  vaga- 
bonds, and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted)  shall  be  entitled  to  nil  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  re- 
gress to  and  from  any  other  state,  aad  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively! 
provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  propcrtv  im- 
ported into  any  state  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided,' also, 
that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  bs  laid  by  .any  state  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state, 
shall  Ike  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  nny  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  executive  power  of  the  slate  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  states  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests  of  iho  United  States, 
delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each  state  shall  di- 
rect, to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved 
to  each  state  to  recall  its  delegates  or  nny  of  them,  nt  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  oth- 
ers in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than  seven  members; 
and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  nny  term  of  six 
years;  nor  shall  nny  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  nny  office  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he,  or  nny  other  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 
Each  state  shall  maintain  its  nwn  delegates  in  nny  meeting  of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  each  state  shall  bnvo  one 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Congress;  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  lie  protected  in  their  persons"  from  ar- 
rests and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  guing  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress, 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

AltT.  G.  No  stale,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send 
an  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  nny  conference,  agreement,  alliance, 
or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor  shall  nnv  person  holding  nnv  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  ncccpt  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title 
of  nny  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gross  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
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them,  without  the :  consent  of  the  United  States  In  Con  press  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  .shall  lay  any  Imposts  or  duties,  which  mav  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  with  nnv  king,  prince,  or, state,  in  pur- 
suance of  any  treaties  drcady  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  pence,  by  any  state,  except  such  number  only  as 
shall  he  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  for  the  defense  of  such 
state  or  it*  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  1*  kept  up  by  nnv  slate  in  time  of  pence,  except 
such  number  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  bo  deemed 
requisite  to  gamson  tho  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  state ;   but  every  stuto  shall  always 


onies  or  provinces  had  never  possessed  sovereignty.  They  had  their  As- 
semblies, by  which  their  local  laws  were  made,  which,  in  most  of  them,  re- 
quired the  assent  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British  crown  ;  but  the  sov- 
ereignty over  all  of  them  was  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  1776 
they  declared,  not  their  individual  sovereignty,  but  their  independence,  as 
"  united  colonies ;"  as  united  colonies  they  won  that  independence,  under  the 
almost  absolute  exercise  of  power  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Not  only 
did  no  colony  assert  its  sovereignty,  but  no  colony  won  its  independence. 
Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  a  people  who  had  just  cast  off  the  restraint  of  one 
sovereignty  should  have  been  slow,  in  their  first  days  of  relief,  to  assume  that 
of  another,  especially  when  they  were  provided  with  local  governments  of 
ample  powers  to  administer  their  local  affairs.  And  beside  all  this,  local  in- 
terests, local  ambitions,  local  jealousies,  such  as  exist  in  the  oldest  and  most 
compact  nations,  could  be  used  by  designing  men  to  prevent  consolidation, 
and  might  have  an  influence  that  way  even  with  the  candid  and  the  patriotic. 
So  the  very  Articles  of  Confederation  themselves  were  adopted  only  after 
long  hesitation.8  Proposed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777,  they  were 
not  ratified  by  all  the  states  until  1781.  By  these  articles  the  states  enter- 
ed into  "a  firm  league  of  friendship"  with  each  other  for  their  common  de- 
fense and  genera]  welfare ;  each  state  renounced  the  right  to  send  embas- 
sies, make  treaties,  and  declare  war;  and  the  union  was  to  be  perpetual. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  a  league  implies  sovereign  "high  contracting" 
parlies,  by  the  second  of  these  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was  expressly  set 
forth  that  each  state  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
all  rights  and  powers  not  explicitly  granted  by  that  instrument  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  vote  in  the  Congress  was  by  states ;  each  state  had  but  one  vote ; 
and  each  paid  its  own  delegates.  There  was  no  supreme  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  judicial  power  for  the  whole  country.  The  ministers  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  Congress,  and  the  people  themselves,  proudly  claimed  the  posi- 
tion due  to  "  an  independent  nation  ;"  and  yet  the  nation  was,  politically,  not 
one,  but  many.  In  a  very  few  years  the  consequence  was  discord  and  confu- 
sion within,  impending  anarchy  and  threatening  danger  without.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress,  once  omnipotent,  was  every  day  more  and  more  disre- 
garded. The  new  nation  found  that,  in  spite  of  its  colonial  Assemblies,  which 
bad  been  renamed  State  Legislatures,  if  it  would  continue  its  existence,  some- 
thing was  needed  in  place  of  the  sovereignty  which  had  been  east  off.  That 
needed,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  desired,  supremacy,  it  found  at  last  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  mililia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  pro- 
vide and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, unless  such  state  lie  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  certain  advice  of  a  resolution 
being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  ns  not 
to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  consulted;  nor  shall  any 
state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the 
kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  ogainst  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  undor 
such  regulations  ns  shall  be  established  by  the  United  Stntes  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such 
state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  bs  fitted  rut  for  that  occasion,  and 
kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

Am.  7.  When  land  forces  arc  raised  by  nny  slate  for  tho  common  defense,  nil  officers  of  or  un- 
der the  rank  of  colonel  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  state  respectively  by  whom 
such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  up  by  the  state  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense 
or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  tho  United  Stale?  in  ( longress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out 
of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
all  land  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimnted,  nccording  to  such  modo  ns  the  United  Slates  in 
Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  tliat  proportion  shall  In.'  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the  time  ngrced  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Art.  !f.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  determining  on  peace  und  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Article  r  of 
sending  and  receiving  embassadors:  entering  into  treaties  und  alliances;  provided  that  no  treaty 
of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  tho  respective  states  shall  be  restrain- 
ed from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  ns  their  own  people  tiro  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever: of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal, 
and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  divided  or  appropriated:  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  or  pence:  ap- 
pointing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  sens,  and  establishing 
courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  nil  cases  of  captures;  provided,  that  no 
member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  judge  of  nny  of  the  said  courls. 

The  United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  dispute) 
and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  (hut  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  stales  concern- 
ing boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised 
in  ihc  manner  following :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  anj 
stale  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  Mating  tho  matter  in  ques. 
tion,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  all  nil  he  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative 
or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  nnd  a  day  assigned  for  tho  nppcarancc  of 
the  panics,  by  their  lawful  ngents,  who  shrill  ihen  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent  commis- 
sioners or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  mntter  in  question;  but  if 
they  can  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  from 
tho  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  licginning,  until 
the  number  shall  bo  reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  lie  drawn  out  by 
lot ;  and  the  persons  whoso  names  shall  bo  so  drawn,  or  nny  five  of  them,  shall  bo  commission, 
crs  or  judges,  to  hear  nnd  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the 
judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination  ;  and  if  cither  parly  shall 
neglect  to  attend  nt  the  day  nppointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  suf. 
ficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  tho  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons 
out  of  onch  state,  nnd  the  Secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  re- 
fusing; nnd  tho  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  bo  appointed  in  tho  manner  before  pro- 
scribed, shall  be  final  nnd  conclusive ;  nnd  if  any  of  the  panics  shall  refuse  to  submit  lo  the  au- 
thority of  such  court,  or  to  appear,  or  defend  their  clnim  or  cnuse,  tho  court  shall  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed to  pronoiiuce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  .shall  in  liko  manner  be  final  aud  decisive,  the 
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As  the  formation  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  into  one  independent  state, 
or  nation,  had 


been  brought  about  not  suddenly,  but  by  events  extending    ing  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  free  population,  or  taxes  paid ;  a  national  ex- 


judgment  or  sentence,  rind  other  proceedings,  being  in  eitlicr  cose  transmitted  to  Congress,  and 
lodged  among  the  nets  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned :  provided,  that  ev- 
ery commissioner,  before  ho  sits  in  judgment,  sliall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state  where  the  cnuso  shall  be  tried,  "well  and 
trulv  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  lo  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with- 
out 'favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward;"  provided  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  territory 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or 
more  states,  whose  jurisdictions  as  they  may  respect  such  lands  and  the  states  which  passed  such 
grams  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  cither  of  tlicm  being  at  (he  same  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  iholl,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  slates, 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  pow- 
er of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  re- 
spective states;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States:  reg- 
ulating the  trade  and  managing  nil  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states; 
provided,  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated : 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office  :  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  scrvico  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers :  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States:  making  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  6aid  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in 
the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "a  Committee  of  the  States;"  and  to  consist  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  state,  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  managing  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  United  States,  under  their  direction :  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  servo  in  the  office  of  President 
more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years :  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  npply  the  same  for  defraying 
the  public  expenses :  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
every  half  year  to  the  respective  states  an  account  of  the  Bums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted  ; 
to  build  and  equip  n  navy:  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
from  each  slate  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state ; 
which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  slate  shall  appoint  the 
regimental  officers,  raise  ihc  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  n  soldier-liko  manner,  nt 
the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  lo  bo  clothed,  armed,  nnd  equipped, 
shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  nnd  within  the  time  agreed  on  hv  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled ;  but  if  the  United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances, judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not  ruise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should  raise  n  greater  number  of  men  thou  tho 
quota  ihweot.  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the 


through  half  a  century — brief  period  though  that  seems  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history — as  their  very  independence  was  declared  and  won 
by  a  body  appointed  originally  for  no  such  purpose,  so  the  consti- 
tution under  which  they  assumed  political  form  and  unity  was  but 
the  perfected  fruit,  the  bud  and 
blossom  of  which  were  the  old 
Colonial  and  Continental  Con- 
gresses ;  and  it  was  elaborated  by 
a  convention  at  first  designed  for 
a  minor,  incidental  purpose  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  which  finally  assem- 
bled with  nothing  more  than  the 
bettering  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation as  its  avowed  and  im- 
mediate object.  Among  that  as- 
sembly of  fifty -five  men  were 
George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Alexander    Hamilton, 

Roger  Sherman,  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Rufus  King,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  John  Rutledge, 
William  Livingston,  and 
James  Wilson,aman  whose 
reputation  is  beneath  his 
merits,  of  whom  Washing- 
ton said  that  he  was  "as 
honest,  candid,  able  a  mem- 
ber as  the  Convention  con- 
tained." It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  convention  com- 
posed of  such  men,  and  of 
those  who  were  worthy  to 
be  their  associates,  soon 
found  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  past  all 
mending,  except  such  as 

consists  in  remaking.  In  fact,  the  nation  had  far  outgrown  them. 
In  spite  of  some  jealous,  short-sighted  anxiety  about  state  "sover- 
eignty," and  some  doubts  whether  the  Convention  was  empowered 
to  do  more  than  amend  and  work  over  the  old  confederation,  the 
very  first  resolution  adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  after  twen- 
ty-one days'  debate,  was,  "That  a  National  government  ought  to  be 
established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  Legislature,  Executive,  and  Ju- 
diciary." The  national  and  supreme  character  of  the  government 
which  they  were  about  to  frame  being  thus  deliberately  decided 
upon,  and  explicitly  declared,  they  addressed  themselves  to  their 
labors.  These  were  based  in  the  main  upon  two  plans  by  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Randolph's  plan  proposed  a  national  Legislature  of  two  branch- 
es, the  most  numerous  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  the  right  of  suffrage  be- 


same  manner  as  tho  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such 
extra  number  can  not  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same  ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer, 
clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  bo  safely  spared.  And 
the  officers  nnd  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  tho  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Tho  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  ofmarqus 
and  reprisal  in  time  of  pence,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  nnd  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
the  United  Suites  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  monoy'on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chased, or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  n  qucsiion  on  any  other  point, 
except  for  adjourning  from  day  lo  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  tho 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Tho  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  wuhm  tho  year,  and 
10  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  space  of  six  months;  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except 
such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  stale  on  any  question  shall  be  en- 
tered on  tho  journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  slate,  or  any  of 
them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts'as  arc  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  ihc  Legislatures  of  the  several  stales. 

Art  10.  The  Committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  ahnll  bo  authorized  lo  execute  in 
the  recess  of  Congress  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  I  iomjresa  assembled, 
by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with;  pro- 
vided that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  Committee,  far  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  Congress  or  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 
Art  11  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  nnd  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  tins  Union  ;  but  no  other  col- 
onv  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  slates. 

Art  1"  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority- of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Con- 
federation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  Slates,  for  payment  and 
satisfaction  whereof  tho  said  United  States  and  ilie  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art  13  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled on  all  questions  which,  by  this  Confederation,  are  submitted  to  thorn.  And  the  Articles  of 
this  Confederation  shall  bo  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  ihc  Un.on  shall  be  perpetual; 
nor  shall  any  alteration  at  nny  time  hereafter  bo  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  bo 
agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  tho  United  States,  nnd  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of 

"ThMO  Articles  shall  bo  proposed  to  tho  Legislatures  of  all  the  United  States,  lo  bo  considered, 
and  if  approved  of  t»y  ihem,  they  are  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  lo  ratify  the  same  in  the 
Congress  of  tho  United  States ;  which  being  done,  the  sumo  shall  become  conclusive 
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rcutive  and  a  national  judiciary,  both  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  Legisla- 
ture- the  national  Legislature  to  have  a  negative  on  all  state  laws  incon- 
sistent with  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  the  national  executive  and  judiciary 
to  have  as  a  Council  of  Revision,  a  qualified  negative  upon  all  laws,  state  as 
well  as' national  These  were  its  most  important  and  characteristic  points. 
Mr  Pinckncy's  plan  proposed  essentially  the  same  system,  but  attained  its 
ends  by  simpler  means ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  actual  ground- 
work  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Another  plan  was  proposed  by  the  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  New  York  This  plan  was  the  result  of  an  avowed  attempt  to  perpetu- 
ate the  old  confederation.  It  proposed  to  empower  the  Congress  to  appoint 
an  executive  of  federal  laws,  officers  for  the  federal  army,  and  to  establish  a 
federal  judiciary.  It  was  but  a  make-shift;  but  even  this  plan  proposed 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  treaties  ratified  by  it,  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land— a 
proposition  which  showed  the  necessity  of  that  which  the  plan  sought  to 
avoid;  for,  without  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  goverament.it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  enforce  this  provision  against  any  powerful  state 
which  chose  to  set  it  at  naught.  The  vital  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment proposed  by  this  plan  and  that  proposed  by  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina was,  that  the  former  dealt  with  states  as  the  individuals  responsible  to 
it,  and  the  latter  with  the  whole  people  individually,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  into  which  union,  for  all  national  purposes,  the  individuality  and  so- 
called  "sovereignty"  of  the  states  was  entirely  merged.  There  was  no  mis- 
apprehension of  the  issue.  It  was  clearly  stated.  "The  true  question  is, ' 
said  Mr.  Randolph,  "whether  we  shall  adhere  to  the  federal  plan,  or  intro- 
duce the  national  plan.  ...  A  national  government  alone,  properly  consti- 
tuted, will  answer  the  purpose."  After  a  debate  of  four  days,  the  national 
plan  was  adopted,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolines,  and  Georgia  voting  for  it,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware against  it,  the  vote  of  Maryland  being  divided.'  It  is  worthy  of 
special  note  that  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  which 
then  included  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  were  all  sup- 
porters, in  express  terms,  of  the  "national"  government,  and  that  the  plau 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  system  adopted  was  proposed  by  a  dele- 
gate from  South  Carolina,  while  that  which  was  its  counterpart  came  from 
Virginia. 

After  four  months  of  patient,  thoughtful  labor,  free  discussion,  considera- 
tion, reconsideration,  commitment,  and  recommitment,  and  of  mutual  conces- 
sion to  interest  and  to  feeling,  the  Convention  perfected  the  Constitution  as 
it  now  exists,  without  the  amendments  made  immediately  upon  its  adoption. 
Probably  not  one  of  the  delegates  was  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  Franklin 
avowed  his  dissatisfaction  with  several  parts  of  it ;  Hamilton  had  pn 


system  essentially  different  from  that  which  it  established;  yet  they  both  de- 
voted themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  securing  its  adoption  by  the  people, 
the  latter  (aided  by  Madison  and  Jay)  in  a  series  of  papers  which  enjoy  the 
rare  distinction  of  having  moulded  popular  opinion  in  their  day,  and  of  be- 
coming authority  in  statesmanship  and  classics  in  political  literature.     But, 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  system  of  government  established  by  this  Consti- 
tution, there  was  no  misap- 
prehension of  its   character 
in  any  quarter.     Of  two  men 
in  Virginia  who  opposed  its 
adoption,  Patrick  Henry  said 
in    the   Convention    of  that 
state,  June,  1788,  "  Who  au- 
thorized them  to  speak  the 
language   of  'We,  the  peo- 
ple,'   instead   of   '  We,   the 
states?'    States  are  the  char- 
acteristic and  the  soul  of  a 
confederation.     If  the  states 
be  not  the  agents  of  this  com- 
pact, it  must  be  one  great 
consolidated  national  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  all  the 
states."    And  George  Mason 
in  the  same  body  also  said, 
"Whether  the   Constitution 
be  good  or  bad,  the  present  clause  clearly  discovers  that  it  is  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  no  longer  a  confederation."     The  reply  was  not  a  denial  of 
the  nationality  of  the  government,  or  an  attempt  to  soften  or  gloze  over  its 


1  New  Hampshire  aud  Rhode  bleed  were  uoi  reereeeewd  la  thia  Convention. 


consolidated  character,  but  the  avowal  of  these  features,  and  the  showing, 
by  James  Madison,  that  they  were  necessary.  The  same  eminent  patriot 
aiid  statesman  replied  also  to  an  inquiry  by  Hamilton,  on  the  part  of  New 
York,  whether  the  Constitution  could  be  adopted  with  a  reserved  right  to 
secede,  in  case  certain  amendments  were  not  made,  by  a  decided  negative; 
the  Constitution  "required  an  unconditional  adoption  in  toto,  and  forever." 
By  June,  17B8,  nine  states  had  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  thus  merged 
their  independent  political  existence  in  that  of  a  new  nation  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  May,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island,  the  last  of  the  thirteen,  consented  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  Union,  and  the  many  became  one. 


As  by  the  Constitution  the  powers  not  delegated  by  it  to  the  United 
Slates,  or  prohibited  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  ot 
to  the  people,  let  us  see  what  rights  and  powers  they  were  which  the  people 
of  each  state  gave  up.  They  were  the  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
impose  duties,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  make  naturalization  laws,  to  coin 
money,  to  regulate  post-offices  and  post-roads,  to  define  and  punish  piracies, 
to  declare  war,  to  provide  an  army  and  navy,  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation,  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  emit  bills 
of  credit,  to  keep  troops,  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  a  foreign  power. 
They  placed  the  decision  in  any  controversy  between  either  one  of  them 
and  another,  or  the  citizen  of  another,  or  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  judiciary;  and,  most  important  and  significant  concession  of 
all,  they  gave  up  the  right  to  change  their  very  form  of  state  government. 
This  Constitution,  according  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  framers,  was 
adopted  by  all  the  states  "  unconditionally,  in  toto,  and  forever;"  this  Union, 
by  the  terms  of  that  Constitution,  was  to  be  "  perpetual."  Had  the  revolted 
colonies  secured  an  individual  sovereignty  when  they  won  their  collective 
independence,  this  instrument  would  have  left  them  none  of  it,  according  to 
the  manifest  intention  of  its  framers.  After  its  adoption  there  would  have 
remained  no  semblance  of  sovereignty,  but  simply  the  right  of  independent 
self-government  in  local  matters— that  wise  reservation  which  has  secured 
the  strength  of  centralization  with  the  protection  of  local  interests  and  the 
development  of  local  resources  by  the  people  who  are  most  concerned  in 
them  and  best  understand  them  ;  which  insures  the  vast  fabric  based  upon 
this  Constitution  from  falling  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  like  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  past,  by  giving  it  stable  support  throughout  its  wide  extent,  in- 
stead of  making  it  rest  solely  upon  its  central  point;  which  frees  us  from  an 
exhibition  of  that  political  incongruity  seen  in  the  mother  country,  where 
all  interests,  small  or  great,  are  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
where  we  see  the  attention  of  that  most  important  body  given,  day  after  day, 
to  one  petty  county  or  parish  matter  or  other,  about  which  its  members  know 
little  and  care  less.  But  this  sovereignty  the  revolted  states  did  not  achieve. 
Sovereignty  is  the  attribute  of  that  power  alone  which  has  no  superior;  and 
of  that  sovereignty  the  colonies  had  none  before  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  by  that  declaration  which  they  made  as  united  colonics,  and  which 
they  won  only  as  united  colonies  or 
states,  they  can  not  be  said  to  have 
gained  an  individual  sovereignty 
which  they  had  not  before.  Upon 
this  very  point  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  delegates  for  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  in  course  of  the 
debates  in  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  herself  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  (January,  1788), 
said  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, "This  admirable  manifesto 
sufficiently  refutes  the  doctrine  of 
the  individual  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  several  states. 
*  *  *  *  The  several  states  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  name  in  any 

part,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress  the  maxim  on  America  that  our  free- 
dom and  independence  arose  from  our  union,  and  that  without  it  we  never 
could  be  free  and  independent.  Let  us,  then,  consider  all  attempts  to 
weaken  this  union  by  maintaining  that  each  state  is  separately  and  indi- 
vidually independent,  as  a  species  of  political  heresy  which  can  never  ben- 
efit us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  most  serious  distresses."  If  this  be  the 
bearing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  upon  state  sovereignty,  what 
is  that°of  the  Constitution— an  instrument  which  vests  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  in  the  national  government,  and  which  does  this  not  by  the  act 
of  the  individual  states,  but  by  that  of  "  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  ? 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  that  the  Constitution  was  submitted,  not  to 
the  Legislatures  and  corporate  representatives  of  the  states,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple •  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  pride  of  state  sov- 
ereignty would  prevent  the  former  from  adopting  it.  James  Wilson  said, 
"  I  know  that  they  [the  Legislatures  and  state  officers]  will  oppose  it,  I  am 
for  carrying  it  to  the  people  of  each  state."  It  was  unavoidable  that  the 
people  should  act  by  states,  not  only  because  that  was  the  only  mode  ot 
combined  action  in  their  power,  but  because  the  very  question  to  be  decided 
touched  tbe  resignation  of  power  by  the  state  as  an  individual.  It  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  adoption  of  that  Consti- 
tution, there  was  no  avoidance  of  its  obligations  or  withdrawal  from  Us 
pale,  except  in  virtue  of  that  inalienable  right  of  revolution,  which,  to  be 
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complete,  must  have  good  cause,  and  power  to  maintain  that  cause.  And 
this  right  belongs  not  to  the  people  by  virtue  of  state  organization,  or  of  res- 
idence within  state  limits,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  or  locality 
who  are  like-minded,  and  can  make  their  rebellious  determination  good.  As 
if  to  put  this  question,  as  far  as  he  could,  beyond  a  perad venture,  the  leader 


»  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  Scutes,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domcsiic  tranquillity,  provide*  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  Aroeriea- 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION    I. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

SECTION  II. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  bo  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  uf  the  several  states :  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  huvc  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  represent  alive  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  been  seven  years  u  citizen  of  the  United  .States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
end  excluding  Indians'  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  tin-  Congress  of  the  United  States,  nnd  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  even  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  bo 
entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight.  Miotic  Island  and  Providence  Mutilations  one,  Con- 
necticut five.  New  Ymk  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six, 
Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  nnd  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  there- 
of shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

SECTION  m. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  he  composed  or  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  thereof,  fur  si*  years,  nnd  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  'be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  tltey  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  ev- 
ery second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  stale,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
elate  for  which  he  shall  he  chosen. 

4.  Tlic  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  hut  shall  have  no 
vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  nnd  also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  silting  lor  that  pur- 
pose, they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
chief  justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States, 
but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment  according  to  law. 

SECTION  IV. 

1.  The  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be 
prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  i  boosing  senators. 

2,  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every'  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

section  v. 

1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, nnd  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  hut  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in 
auch  manner  and  nndcr  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  honse  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  fur  disorderly  be- 
havior, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  beep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house  during  the  session  of  Congress  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjoum 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  tho  two  houses  sball  be  sitting. 

BECTIO.N  vi. 

1.  Tho  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
Speech  or  debate  in  cither  honse,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  lie  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  of- 
fice under  the  United  States  shall  he  a  member  of  cither  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

SECTION  VII. 

1.  All  hills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives ;  but  tho  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  huvc  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before 
it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign 
it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  lliat  house  in  which  ii  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  Mm:  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  nnd  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after 
enqh  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  lie  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  winch  it  sball  likewise  he  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  Rut  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nnys,  and  tho  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  nnd  against  the  hill 
shall  I*  entered  on  the  journal  or  each  house  respectively.  If  nnv  hill  shall  not  bo  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  (.Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  havc"ln'en  presented  u>  htm,  the  same 
shall  bo  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  ho  hail  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  pre- 
vent its  return,  in  which  case  ii  shall  not  lie  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  nnd  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  1-e  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  he  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  sumo  shall  take  effect,  shall  he  approved  by  him,  or  be- 
ing disapproved  by  him,  shall  bo  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  tho  mlcs  and  limitations  prescribed  in  tbc  case  of  a  bill. 

SECTION  vm. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power — 
1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Impose,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 

non  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  aodcscifiCS  shall 

niforrn  throughout  the  United  States; 


of  the  armies  in  the  "War  of  Independence,  the  president  of  the  Convention 
who  formed  the  Constitution,  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  under 
that  Constitution,  said  of  it  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  his  Countrymen, 
"  Until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  people,  it  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  all."8 


2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Status ; 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tho  several  states,  nnd  with  the 
Indian  tribes; 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  uoiform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies, throughout  the  United  State? ; 

C.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  >aluc  thereof,  nnd  of  foreign  coin,  nnd  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures ; 

C.  To  provide  for  tho  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States; 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  ami  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

0.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  io  the  Supreme  Court; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  sens,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations; 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  nnd  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years; 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  ai:d  naval  forces; 

Id.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions; 

Hi.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  f>e  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stales,  reserving  in  the  states  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress ; 

1 7.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  nil  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  nil  places  pur- 
chased, by  tho  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  lite  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  ;   nnd, 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  iu  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

SECTION  IX. 

portation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  stales  now  existing  shall  think. 


i  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
mportatiou,  not  exceeding  ten 

e  of  re- 


1.  The  migration 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  he  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
hundred  and  eight,  hut  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed   - 
dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Anion  ••orpus  shall  not  he  suspended  unless  when, 
bcllion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  cx-posl-fneto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  ho  laid,  unless  iu  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu- 
meration herein  before  directed  to  lie  taken. 

5.  No  lax  or  dutv  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 

C.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  stale  he  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law  ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  nnd  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 


1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills' of  credit;  make  any  thing  hut  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post-fucto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  lie  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  insertion  laws:  nnd  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  Imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  bo  for  the  use  of  tho 
treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  tho 
Congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  intn  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  slate,  or  with  a  for- 
eign power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SECTION    I. 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ITo 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  ns  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  suite  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress:  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  nt  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  nil  the  persons  voted  for,  nnd  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign 
nnd  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  ihc  «.  at  of  ih-  goveruuu  nt  of  the  United  Mate-,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pie-,  nceof  tin  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificate-,  ami  the  v.'.-  shall  then  be  counted  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  vous  shall  be  the  President,  it smli  number  be  (.majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  nnd  if  there  lie  more  than  one  n  ho  hare  such  majority,  and 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representativ  -  si  ill  ituuic.ii .it.  Iv  .  h"<>»e  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  nnd  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  tin  n,  from  the  five  highest 
on  tho  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  l'rc-uh  nt  Hot  tit  I  ItOOslBg  the  Pres- 
ident, the  votes  shall  be  tnken  by  States;  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vole;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and 
a  majority  or  ali  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  ease,  nfter  the  choice  of  the 
President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  ..t"  vote-  of  ilie  electors  shall  be  the  V  icc-1  resident. 
But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Scnutc  shall  choose  from  them 
bv  ballot  the  Vice-President.*  ..  .    . 

3.  Tho  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  tho  electors  and  the  day  on  Which  they 
shall  give  their  voles,  which  day  shall  he  ilie  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

4.  No  person  except  a  muund-hnrn  eitizen,  or  a  citizen  "I  Hie  Lulled  States  nt  the  time  of  tho 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be'  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen v,ars  a  re-idunt  within  the  United  States.  _         _  .,.,-. 

r>    In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  or  his  death,  resignat ,  or  inability  to 

discharge  tho  [towers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  \  ice- President ; 

and  the  Congress  mav  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  re-igua i,  or  inability,  until 

of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  ns  President;  and  such 
officer  shall  net  accordingly,  until  the  disability  U:  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

G.  The  Prcsideiii  shall,  at  soiled  times,  receive  f-.r  bis  services  a  coiii|n-ii~aii..n,  which  shall  nei- 
ther be  increased  nor  diminished  during  ilie  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  nnd  lio 
shall  not  receive  within  Hint  period  anv  other  emolument  from  the  United  Slates,  or  any  of  them. 

7.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presidentof  tho 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Lonstitution 
of  tho  United  States." 

SECTION  II. 

1.  The  President  shall  bo  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1787. 


Thus  one  in  blood  and  like  in  condition,  blessed  with  an  unexampled  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  and  Christian  morality,  possessor  of  a  vast  expanse  of 
rich  and  varied  soil  yielding  wealth  and  inviting  immigration,  freed  from 
the  political  burdens  which  oppressed  and  the  social  bonds  which  cramped 
the  people  of  older  states,  presenting  to  the  world  outside  a  single,  compact 
government,  but  secured  from  centralization  within  by  absolute  local  inde- 
pendence, this  nation  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank;  and  so  solidly  based 
were  its  power  and  prosperity,  that,  but  for  one  element  of  internal  discord, 
it  would  have  remained  forever,  as  nearly  as  man  can  judge,  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  the  working  of  republican  institutions.  Nor,  in  fact,  are  republi- 
can principles  at  all  affected  by  the  events  which  shook  that  power  and  dis- 
turbed that  prosperity.  ' 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  all  the  states  but  two  ad- 
mitted negro  slavery.  But  in  all  except  two  this  institution  was  regarded 
as  an  exotic,  inherited  evil,  to  be  borne  as  well  as  might  be  until  it  should 
pass  away  with  time.  All  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  including  those  from  Virginia,  so  regarded  it,     Jefferson  himself  did 

of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he 
mar  require  the  opinion  in  wriiinp  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments, 
upon  anv  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  ih^ir  respective  offi.es;  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieve*  and  pardon-  for  offenses  against  the  foiled  Slates,  except  in  eases  of  impeachment. 

2  He  shall  have  power,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two  thirds  of  the  senator-  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consals, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may 
by  law  vest  the  apjiointrocat  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  it 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  . 

a.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  a 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 
SECTION  III. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he 
mav,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  bouses,  or  either  of  them;  and  in  ease  of  disa- 
greement between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  bo  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 


not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  openly  as  "a  violation  ofnuman  rights,"  and  to 
say  that  not  only  the  honor,  but  "  the  best  interests  of  the  country"  demand- 
ed its  extinction.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  is  in  Jefferson's  own  hand,  one  of  the  grievances  most  strongly  in- 
sisted on  as  a  justification  for  the  Revolution  is  the  infliction  of  slavery 
upon  tbe  colonists,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  human 
beings.9  But  in  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  tbe  Constitution,  the 
delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  announced,  upon  the  proposal 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade  immediately,  that  if  this  were  done  those  states 
would  not  become  part  of  the  Union,  for  they  must  have  slaves.  Rut- 
ledge  said,  "Religion  and  humanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion. Interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  with  nations.  The  true 
question  at  present  is  whether  the  Southern  states  shall  or  shall  not  be  par- 
ties to  the  Union."  Charles  Pinckney  said,  "  South  Carolina  can  never  re- 
ceive the  plan  if  it  prohibit  the  slave-trade.  In  every  proposed  extension 
of  the  powers  of  Congress,  that  state  has  expressl}'  and  watchfully  excepted 
the  power  of  meddling  with  the  importation  of  negroes.  If  the  states  be  all 
left  at  liberty  on  this  subject,  South  Carolina  may  perhaps,  by  degrees,  do 
of  herself  what  is  wished,  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  already  have  done." 


2,  This  Constitntion,  and  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there, 
of;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supremo  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  state 
T<.'  ,«f  i.  ti.res,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several 
ttntlfc  '  all  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test 
ab*Vr  -'U'bc  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  the  United  States. 

AHTICLE  VII. 

iventions  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establiahment  of  this 
.tea  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unonimous  consent  of  tbe  states  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 


ARTICLE  III. 

SECTION  I. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Snpreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  mav.  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  jndges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior ;  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 

BECTION  II. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  au- 
thority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a.  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between 
citizens  of  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent states;  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  casC9 
before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  snch  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  ail  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall 
be  held  in  the  state  where  tho  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  bat  when  not  committed 
within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  net,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason  ;  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeitarc,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SECTION  I. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  state.  Anil  the  Congress  may.  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,' re  cords,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

SECTION    II. 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  ia  the 
several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice 
and  be  found  in  anoiher  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  io  sen  ice  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  anoth- 
er, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  od  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

SECTION   III. 

1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  bo 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  statu;  nor  any  elate  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
states  concerned,  a3  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Tho  Congress  shall  have  power  to  disjwsc  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  io  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  Slates  or  of  any  particular  stuto. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  United  Slates  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
rncnt,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and,  tnv  application  of  tho  Legislature,  or 
of  thd  executive  (when  the  Legislature  can  Dot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  ibis  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
states,  nhall  call  a  convention  for  propo-iiig  uinioidinenis,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  Io  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Conslilulion,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  oilier  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propo^-d  by  the  i  'ongress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  lie  made 
prior  to  the  yenr  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  nlfect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  Article ;  nod  thai  no  Mate,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 


New  Hampshire, — JoiIN  LANGDON",  NICHOLAS 
GlLJIAN. 

Massacliusetls.— Nathaniel  Gokhasi,  Rctds 

Connecticut.  —  William  Samdel  Johnson, 
Roger  Sherman. 

New  York.— Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jers^.  — William  Livlngbton,  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  David  Bhearley,  Jonathan 
Dayton. 

Pennsylvania.— Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert 
Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  George  Clvmsr,  Jared  Ik- 

GEKB0LL,  GotJVERNEDR  MORRIS. 

Attest, 


Delaware. — George  Read,  Joiln  Dickinson, 
Jacou  Broom,  Gunning  Hluford,  jun.,  Rich- 
ard Bass  err. 

Maryland. — James  MTIenhy,  Daniel  Car- 
boll,  Daniel  of  St.  Tho.  Jenifer, 

Virginia. — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  jr. 

North  Carolina.  —  William  Blount,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Richard  Domes  Spaight. 

South  Carolina. — John  Rotledge,  Charles 
Pincknev,  Charles  Cotesivorth  Pinckney, 
Pierce  Bctler. 

Georgia.  —  William  Few,  Abraham  Bald- 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 


ARTICLES  IN  ADDITION  TO  AND  AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
Art.  1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;   or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;   or  iho  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  io  assemble,  and  to  pelition  ihe  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Art,  2.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  he  infringed. 

Art.  3.  No  soldier  shall,  in  lime  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  lie  secure  in  their  pernios,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  Seizures,  shall  not  bo  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  search, 
ed,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Art.  5.  No  person  shall  be  held  io  answer  fur  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  Mine  offense,  to  bo  twice  pat  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  crim- 
inal case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  wit  limit  just  compensation. 

Art.  C.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  aeeused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  tho  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  havo  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 
Art.  7.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  bv  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  n  jury  shall  1-e  otherwise  re-ex- 
amined in  any  court  of'ihu  United  Stales  lhan  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  8.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  tines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

Art.  'J.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  cot  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  bv  the  people. 

Art.  10.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Art.  11.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subject-,  of  any  foreign  stale. 

Art.  VI.  The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective  slat..";,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  al  least,  shall  not  I*  an  iuhal.iti.ut  of  ibe  same  state  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  iheir  ballots  ihe  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  thev  shall  make  distinct  lisrs  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Pres- 
ident, and  of  nil  persons  voted  for  us  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  voles  for  each,  which 
list  they  shall  siga  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  io  the  seat  of  government  ot  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of 'ihe  Senate;  ihe  1 'resident  of  the  Senate  shrill,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  nil  tbe  ccrtilicaies,  and  the  voles  shall  ihcn  be  count- 
ed ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  for  President  shall  be  ihe  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  ihe  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  tho  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot  ihe  President 
But  in  choosing  ihe  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  slates,  the  representation  from  each 
state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  slmll  consist  of  n  number  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  tho  stales,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  stales  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  ir  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  ehoose  a  President  whenever  the  nu'ht  ol  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  dnv  of  March  next  following,  ihen  ihe  \ 'i, ■coresident  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  oft  lie  1  "resident. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-Presi ileal  shall  In-  the  Vice-President, 

if  such  number  lie  a  innjoriiy  of  ihe  whole  number  of  eleeiors  ap| red,  I  il  no  person  have  a 

majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Semite  shall  clioo-.'  ilie  Vice-President: 
o,  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  tho  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  io  a  choice.  ■ 
But  no  person  eonsiiiuii-.uiilly  ineligible  to  thu  oflico  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  ol 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

0  See  this  complaint  in  tho  fnc  simile  of  tho  original  draft  given  on  pages  6-7.  It  was  stricken 
out  before  tho  adoption  of  the  instrument  in  deference  to  tho  feelings  of  South  Carolina, 
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Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  also  declared  that  that  state  "would  not  confederate  if 
not  allowed  to  import  slaves."  The  existence  of  the  nation  as  one  and  in- 
divisible seemed  of  more  importance  at  that  period  to  the  men  to  whom 
this  announcement  was  made  than  the  immediate  suppression  of  a  traffic 
which  was  then  looked  upon  without  the  horror  which  it  now  excites;  and 
so,  to  satisfy  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  the  dainty  phraseology  of  the 
Constitution,  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit"  was  allowed  until  the  year  1808. 
Men  who  held  negroes  as  property  naturally  expected,  and  reasonably  claim- 
ed, that  if  they  united  themselves  under  a  national  government  with  other 
men  who  would  soon  pass  laws  for  the  extinction  of  such  a  right  of  prop- 
erty under  their  own  local  governments,  these  laws  should  not  operate  to  the 
injury  of  those  who  did  not  adopt  them;  and  so  that  other  dainty  but  strin- 
gent clause  was  added,  providing  that  any  person  "  held  to  service  and  labor 
in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,"  escaping  into  another,  "  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 
It  had  been  proposed  in  the  Continental  Congress  that  in  the  apportionment 
of  taxation  (which  was  to  be  according  to  population)  slaves  should  be  reck- 
oned at  three  fifths  of  their  actual  numbers,  because,  as  it  was  argued,  the 
labor  of  five  negroes  was  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  three  white  men. 
This  principle  of  tax  apportionment  was  adopted  in  the  Constitution ;  and, 
consequently,  as  taxation  and  representation  were  to  go  hand  in  hand,  rep- 
resentatives were  apportioned  in  the  same  manner.  Slaves  were  not  to  be 
represented  as  property;  but  three  fifths  of  their  actual  number  in  each  state 
went  to  swell  the  aggregate,  according  to  which  the  representation  of  each 
state  was  more  or  less  numerous  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  and  in 
the  College  of  Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  two  former  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  slaves  were,  at 
the  time  of  their  making,  the  more  highly  prized  by  the  slaveholders,  but 
the  last  was  of  far  the  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  the  strength  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery.  For  it  gave  to  every  citizen  of  a  slave  state,  whether 
a  slaveholder  himself  or  not,  a  preponderance  in  the  national  government 
greater  than  that  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  by  three  fifths  of  the  number  of 
slaves  in  his  state ;  so  that  while  thirty  thousand  citizens  of  a  free  state  would 
send  but  one  representative  to  Congress,  twelve  thousand  citizens  of  a  slave 
state  would  also  send  one  representative  if  they  collectively  owned  thirty 
thousand  slaves.  This  provision  also  made  it  desirable,  as  far  as  regarded 
political  preponderance,  for  slaveholders  to  discourage  the  presence  in  their 
state  of  citizens  who  were  not  also  slaveholders,  and  to  increase  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  slaves  ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  the  greater  the  number  of  slaves 
and  the  fewer  the  number  of  their  owners,  the  greater  the  concentration  of 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Thus  a  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, made  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  proper  relation  between  repre- 
sentation and  taxation,  actually  destroyed  the  political  equality  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  theory  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment which  it  was  framed  to  establish,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
states  which  got  the  advantage  in  this  inequality,  two  fifths  of  what  was 
really  productive  property  was  exempted  from  direct  taxation.  Thus  special 
privilege  was  added  to  the  disproportionate  political  preponderance  of  the 
slaveholder.  It  was  the  power  conferred  by  this  inequality  and  this  priv- 
ilege on  the  one  side,  co-operating  with  the  growth  of  the  feeling  against 
slavery  throughout  civilized  Christendom  on  the  other,  which  brought  about 
the  great  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


At  the  time  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
seven  of  the  thirteen  states  which  formed  the  Union,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, either  had  abolished  slavery  or  were  sure  to  do  so;  but  the  six 
■which  retained  it,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  were  in  the  aggregate  the  more  populous  and  the  wealthier, 
while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  their  citizens  had  by  the  terms  of  the  Union  ac- 
quired peculiar  privileges  and  advantages  of  representation.  Consequently, 
at  the  beginning,  the  interests  of  the  slave  states,  as  a  body,  outweighed  those 
of  the  free  states,  as  a  body.  This  advantage  was  assiduously  preserved,  un- 
til it  was  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  onflow  of  events.  On  the  11th  of 
March,  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia's  most  eminent  representative,  pro- 
posed, in  the  Continental  Congress,  that  after  the  year  1802  there  should  be 
"neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude"  in  any  state  to  be  thereafter 
formed  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  This  proposition  failed  to 
become  an  ordinance  only  by  the  lack  of  the  vote  of  New  Jersey,  which  was 
lost  by  the  absence  of  one  of  her  delegates.  But  in  1787  the  important  or- 
dinance was  passed  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited  in  all  territory  of  the 
Union  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years,  however, 
before  this  ordinance  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  great  question  which 
was  to  shake  the  Union,  Meantime  Kentucky  and  Vermont,  offshoots  of 
Virginia  and  New  Hampshire  severally,  were  admitted  to  tlie  Union  in  1792, 
the  former  slave,  the  latter  free.  The  slave  state  of  Tennessee  came  in  in 
1799,  and  in  1802  the  free  state  of  Ohio.  In  1803,  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana, then  a  French  colony,  and  including  (after  the  indefinite  fashion  of  co- 
lonial boundary  claims)  all  the  vast  tract  of  land  lying  around  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  stretching  westward  and  northwest  thence  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Slavery  was  already  established  in 
this  territory,  from  which,  in  1812,  a  slave  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Free  Indiana  followed  in  1816.  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  Alabama  and 
Maine,  alternately  slave  and  free,  were  formed  and  recognized  between  1817 
and  1820. 

Ten  statC3  had  now  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen,     Five  admitted 


slavery,  and  five  excluded  it;  so  that  in  the  Senate,  where  the  states,  large 
and  small,  were  equally  represented,  the  original  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  states  had  not  been  disturbed.  But  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  College  of  Presidential  Electors  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  much  changed.  At  the  time  of  the  first  census,  1790,  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  states  which  had  abolished  slavery,  or  were 
about  to  abolish  it,  and  of  those  which  had  not  and  since  have  not  done  so, 
was  about  equal ;  while  the  advantage  of  wealth  and  the  anticipated  increase 
in  numbers  were  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  But  the  census  of  1820 
showed  authoritatively  what  all  observing  men  well  knew  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  states  which  had  abolished  slavery  were  increasing  in  population 
and  in  wealth  much  more  rapidly  tbau  those  which  had  retained  it.  In  that 
year  the  populati6n  of  the  free  states  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  million  greater  than  that  of  the  slave  states,  and  the  tide  of  immigration 
from  Europe,  which  had  then  begun  to  set  strongly  in,  bore  its  wealth  of 
labor  to  the  free  states  almost  entirely.  In  itself  there  was  nothing  either 
surprising  or  alarming  in  this  revelation.  Had  the  country  been  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  with  its  political  power  equally  distributed,  and  all  its  citi- 
zens counting  each  a  unit,  and  no  more,  in  the  choice  of  its  executive  and 
legislative  officers,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  political  moment  to 
any  particular  number  of  states  where  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
was,  so  long  as  they  were  individually  prosperous.  For,  as  to  their  local  af- 
fairs, tbe  absolute  control  of  those  was  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
which  also  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  their  equal  voice  in  the  Senate. 
But  in  the  thirty  years  which  bad  passed  since  the  formation  of  the  national 
government  a  great  and  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  relations 
of  slavery  to  the  country  at  large.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  regarded  at 
that  period,  except  by  two  of  the  states,  as  a  legacy  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  conferred  no  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  reproach  and 
its  disadvantages,  and  as  an  institution  which  must  gradually  disappear.  The 
two  states  which  were  not  of  this  mind  were  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  refused  to  enter  the  Union  if  the  slave-trade 
were  immediately  made  illegal.  In  these  states  a  small  and  active  school  of 
politicians  soon  arose,  which  devoted  itself  not  only  to  the  protection  of  sla- 
very where  it  already  existed,  but  to  its  extension  and  the  increase  of  its 
power.  This  school  rapidly  attained  a  potent  influence  throughout  tbe 
slave  states,  where  it  soon  included  nearly  all  the  wealthy  planters.  This 
class  of  men  saw  the  advantage  which,  in  virtue  of  their  slaves,  they  enjoyed 
by  reason  of  their  more  numerous  representation  in  Congress  and  tbe  choice 
of  President.  They  saw,  too,  that  tbe  tendency  of  affairs  under  their  local 
government  was  to  make  them  richer,  and  the  poor  men  round  tbem,  who 
owned  few  or  no  slaves,  poorer,  and  thus  their  mere  dependents  and  crea- 
tures; and  so,  misled  by  mistaken  self-interest,  their  power  was  gradually 
massed  and  marshaled  under  the  direction  of  what  may  be  conveniently  and 
correctly  called  the  South  Carolina  school  of  politicians,  and  slavery  became 
a  compact  interest,  to  be  protected  and  advanced  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. The  only  single  and  sectional  interest  to  be  so  cared  for,  in  fact ;  for  in 
the  free  states  men  asked  for  nothing  else  than  that  freedom  of  action  which 
was  already  secured  to  every  citizen  of  the  republic ;  nothing  else  was  need- 
ful to  their  prosperity.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  were  inter- 
ests, indeed,  in  which  different  parts  of  the  country  had  different  stakes;  but 
they  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  tbey  were 
natural  and  universal  manifestations  of  activity  and  civilization;  and  they 
existed  in  virtue  of  no  special  law,  and  required  none  for  their  undisturbed 
security.  But  with  slavery  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  politicians  who  had 
chosen  it,  both  as  the  interest  which  they  were  to  defend  and  the  weapon 
which  they  were  to  wield,  saw  with  apprehension  the  rapidly  increasing 
voice  of  the  free  states  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  iu  the  Electoral 
College.  Tbe  privilege  which  they  feared  to  lose  had  become  more  precious 
in  tbe  very  lapse  of  time  which  had  also  brought  about  the  events  which 
threatened  them  with  its  loss.  By  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  the  means 
of  producing  that  staple  in  a  marketable  condition  had  been  increased  a 
hundred-fold,  and  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  into  the  sugar-mill 
had  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  plantations  in  Louisiana.  Not  only 
so.  These  new  processes;  requiring  capital  and  inviting  capital,  tended  not 
more  to  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  states  which  profited  by 
them  than  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  of 
land  and  slaves,  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Consequently,  the  rich  planters 
saw  themselves,  year  by  year,  with  more  political  power  in  their  hands ;  and 
society  in  the  slave  states  came  to  consist  in  the  main  of  a  small  governing 
class  of  planters,  with  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  professional  men  whose 
functions  were  required  by  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  a  large  class 
of  poor  people,  becoming  every  day  poorer,  more  wretched,  more  depend- 
ent, and,  at  the  same  time,  prouder  of  their  political  advantages  over  the  poor 
men  of  the  free  states,  by  which  they  were  raised  to  a  sort  of  equality  with 
the  wealthy  slaveholders  upon  whose  sufferance  they  existed.  This  anti-re- 
publican, oligarchal  system  of  society  the  South  Carolina  school  of  politicians 
sought  to  protect,  perpetuate,  and  propagate. 

Meantime  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  had  spread  widely  over  the  civilized 
world,  which  in  this  respect  followed  the  humane  lead  of  the  government 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1794  Congress 
passed  an  act  against  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  slave-trade,  and  in  1800  an- 
other, forbidding  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  holding  property  in  for- 
eign slave-ships,  and  also  authorizing  United  States  ships  to  seize  slavers. 
In  1807,  as  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  to  become  un- 
lawful by  constitutional  provision  in  1808,  an  act  was  passed  prescribing 
heavy  penalties  for  this  crime.  During  all  this  time  the  slave-trade  was 
lawfully  carried  on  in  British  ships;  and  it  was  not  uutd  March  26,  of  this 
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very  year  1807,  that  the  carrying  off  of  negroes  from  Africa  into  slavery 
under  the  British  flag  was  forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  returns  of 
the  Charleston  Custom-house,  quoted  in  Congress,  show  that,  of  39,075  ne- 
groes imported  into  South  Carolina  from  Africa  between  the  years  1804  and 
1808,  19,649,  or  more  than  one  half,  were  imported  by  British  subjects. 
25,834,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  ibe  whole  number,  were  imported  by  foreign- 
ers, while  traders  of  the  maritime  free  states  imported  only  8838.  In  1820 
Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 
In  1833  slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  Possessions  after  the 
1st  of  August,  1834,  as  it  had  been  a  generation  back  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  Christianized  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
in  all  were  it  not  for  the  absolute  protection  secured  by  the  Constitution  to 
every  state  iu  regard  to  its  local  government.  The  special  advocates  of 
universal  freedom  may  think  ill  of  a  provision  which  resulted  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  bondage  in  a  part  of  the  republic.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  men  who  framed  our  national  government  found  slavery  in  the  land,  or 
that  this  provision  has  but  incidentally  kept  in  bonds  a  race  which  takes 
easily  to  compelled  servitude,  which  under  kind  treatment  can  be  happy  in 
bondage,  which  continues  servile  after  generations  of  freedom,  taking  pleas- 
ure jn  serving  the  superior  race,  pleased  when  it  pleases  that  race,  and  proud 
when  noticed  by  it,  or,  finally,  that  this  provision  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  the  political  unity,  and  therefore  the  independence  and  peaceful 
progress  of  the  race,  which  has  made  the  American  Republic  the  hope  and 
the  lode-star  of  the  advocates  of  popular  government  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  rights  of  states,  however  guarded,  could  not  stay  the  advance  of 
opinion;  and  the  year  1816  saw  a  new  attempt  to  do  away  with  slavery — 
the  Colonization  Society  was  formed  at  Washington,  having  for  its  object 
the  removal  of  free  negroes  from  a  country  where  they  were  in  contact  with  a 
superior  race  having  instinctive  repugnance  to  equal  association  with  them,  to 
one  where,  being  surrounded  only  by  people  of  their  own  blood,  they  could 
attain  such  elevation  as  they  were  capable  of,  and  even  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  negro  civilization.  The  benevolent  hope  was  also  expressed  by  the 
founders  of  this  society,  that  slavery  might  be  gradually  abolished  in  the 
states  which  then  permitted  it,  and  that  this  so  much  desired  end  might  be 
furthered  by  the  means  afforded  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  freed  negro, 
and  enabling  him  to  set  out  in  his  new  life  with  some  comfort  and  prospect 
of  success.  The  leading  members  of  this  association  were  slaveholders, 
James  Madison,  John  Randolph,  and  Judge  Bush  rod  Washington,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Charles  Carroll,  and  Wright,  of  Maryland, 
being  among  them.  The  feeling  of  which  this  society  was  the  fruit  was  akin 
to  that  which,  according  to  Professor  St.  George  Tucker,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  Virginia,  produced  ten  thousand  manumissions  in  that  state 
between  1782  and  1797.  But  the  leading  men  of  the  cotton-growing  states 
looked  askance  upon  this  project,  although  it  was  directed  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  against  any  of  their  rights  as  slaveholders. 


Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  question  of  the  organization  and 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  state  came  before  Congress.  Missouri,  as  part  of 
the  ceded  French  territory,  Louisiana,  was  already  slave  soil ;  as  lying  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  debarred  from  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  residents  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  a  state  Consti- 
tution allowing  slavery.  The  delegates  from  the  slave  states  said  "  Yes;  for 
slavery  is  already  attached  to  the  soil :"  those  from  the  free  states  said  "  No ; 
for  slavery  is  excluded  forever  northwest  of  the  Ohio."  Upon  this  question 
suddenly  great  warmth  of  feeling  was  manifested  on  both  sides,  and  all  party 
distinctions  at  once  faded  away.  The  occasion  is  of  particular  interest  to  us, 
not  only  as  the  beginning  of  that  strife  which,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years, 
came  to  bloody  arbitration,  but  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
fierce  altercations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  determination  of  the  extreme 
slavery  party  to  carry  their  point,  at  all  hazards  to  the  country,  was  even 
then  distinctly  avowed.  It  having  been  proposed  by  James  Talmadge,  of 
New  York,  to  restrain  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  into  Arkansas,  and 
by  John  Taylor,  of  the  same  state,  to  impose  a  similar  restriction  as  to  Mis- 
souri, the  debate  thereon  was  long  and  violent;  and  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 
— ominous  name ! — in  the  course  of  a  furious  speech  said,  directing  himself 
particularly  to  Talmadge,  that  "a  fire  had  been  kindled  which  all  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  could  not  put  out,  and  which  only  seas  of  blood  could  extin- 
guish;"  adding  that  if  the  Northern  members  persisted  "  the  Union  would 
be  dissolved."  To  this  fierce  onslaught  Talmadge  replied  by  firmly  and 
calmly  reasserting  his  position  and  that  of  his  constituents,  maintaining  it 
with  arguments  which  even  those  who  do  not  allow  them  to  be  conclusive 
must  admit  are  clear  and  cogent,  and  saying,  "  If  the  civil  war  which  gentle- 
men so  much  threaten  must  come,  I  can  only  say,  let  it  come  I"  Thus  early 
did  the  two  parties  to  this  question  show  the  style  in  which  they  would  act 
upon  it:  the  one  in  passion  and  with  ferocity,  the  other  in  calmness  and 
with  fortitude. 

Few  readers  need  be  told  how  this  dispute  was  then  settled.  Missouri  was 
admitted  with  her  slave-bearing  Constitution,  with  the  proviso  that  forever 
after  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  terri' 
tory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  (the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri),  but  that  south  of  that  line  states  might  be  admitted 
either  with  slavery  or  without  it.  With  this  "Missouri  Compromise,"  al- 
though it  was  first  proposed  by  a  Northern  member,  John  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  the  whole  country,  and  particularly  the  South,  appeared  to  be  well 
content;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  firebrand  of  disunion  was  extinguished, 
But,  alas!  it  smouldered. 

From  this  period  the  political  power  of  the  Blaveholding  states  became 


practically  a  unit  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  all  questions  which  bore 
upon  it;  and  this  being  the  only  subject  upon  which  there  was  a  compact 
organization,  and  a  united  and  vigorous  policy  conducted  by  men  born  and 
bred  to  conduct  it,  tbe  slave  interest  soon  came  to  be  the  controlling  power 
in  the  government.  The  leaders  of  its  extreme,  or  South  Carolina  school, 
generally  assumed  an  arrogant,  insolent  tone  to  the  members  from  the  free 
states,  and  attempted,  too  often  with  success,  to  browbeat  them  openly  upon 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Seeing  how  much  destructive  power  the  dogma  of 
"state  sovereignty"  placed  in  their  hands,  the}-  assumed  it  as  the  cardinal 
point  of  their  political  creed,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  assertions,  the  teach- 
ings, and  the  counsels  of  their  own  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  and  post- 
Revolutionary  generations.  At  what  she  thought  a  convenient  occasion, 
South  Carolina  undertook  to  act  upon  this  principle;  but  what  short  and 
sufficient  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  national  govern- 
ment her  attempted  nullification  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1832  met  at  the  hands 
of  General  Jackson,  need  not  be  told  here.  Her  conduct  in  this  affair,  and 
her  headlong  rush  into  the  rebellion  of  1861,  impatient  to  be  the  leader  in 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  republic,  form  her  chief  claims  to  distinction  in 
American  annals. 

In  her  nullification  outbreak,  South  Carolina  had  not  the  support  of  even 
her  sister  slave  states.  Yet  after  her  subjection  the  slave  power  continued 
to  maintain  its  united  front,  and  through  an  alliance,  rarely  broken,  with  the 
great  Democratic  party,  North  and  South — each  using  tbe  other  for  its  own 
ends,  after  the  universal  practice  of  politicians — it  always  had  a  potent,  and 
generally  a  controlling  voice  in  the  national  government.  For  a  few  years 
there  was  no  occasion  for  political  controversy  as  to  slavery.  But  soon  a 
small,  virulent,  and  fanatical  body  of  men  did  yeoman's  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  school  of  slaveholders  by  commencing  an  agitation  upon  the 
subject,  which  had,  under  the  circumstances,  no  possible  good  end  in  view. 
But  this  mattered  little  to  the  Abolitionists.  They  were  in  their  very  nature 
impracticable  men.  Either  not  knowing,  or  not  caring  for  the  fact  that 
government  has  to  deal  with  existing  powers  and  obligations,  and  not  with 
abstract  principles,  they  reduced  statesmanship  in  America  to  one  simple  syl- 
logism: It  is  wrong  to  hold  man  in  bondage;  the  negro  is  a  man;  therefore 
negro  slavery  is  wrong;  therefore  it  ought  at  once  to  be  abolished  utterly. 
Regardless  of  all  the  circumstances  by  virtue  of  which  the  master  found  him- 
selfin  possession  of  the  slave;  regardless  of  all  traits  of  race  in  the  slave  and 
considerations  of  treatment  by  the  master  which  modified  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  them;  and  equally  regardless  whether  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  people,  had  either  the  right  or  the  power 
to  abolish  slavery,  they  clamored  and  agitated  for  its  abolition.  The  people 
of  the  slave  states,  solemnly  guaranteed  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  slaves  by  the  organic  compact  of  the  nation,  were  naturally  indignant 
at  this  movement  toward  a  violation  of  their  vested  constitutional  rights. 
Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  feeling.  The  mass,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  the  free  states,  wrongful  as  they  felt  slavery  to  be,  yet  knew  that  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  free  commonwealths,  they  were 
in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  and  had  no  power  over  it,  and  they  regarded 
this  agitation  as  dangerous  to  society  and  subversive  of  government.  The 
Chancellor  (Walworth)  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  David  B.  Ogden, 
one  of  its  most  eminent  and  upright  jurists,  declared  that  "the  doctrine  of 
immediate  emancipation"  was  "a  direct  and  palpable  nullification  of  the 
Constitution."  This  it  undoubtedly  was,  and  an  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
effect  would  have  been  revolution,  rebellion. 

But  the  multitudinous  opponents  of  the  Abolitionists,  North  and  South, 
not  content-with  discountenancing,  persecuted  them,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, abolitionism  took  firm  root  and  began  to  spread.  Placed  under  a 
ban,  it  became  bitter,  vehement,  denunciatory,  void  alike  of  common  decency 
and  of  Christian  charity.  It  denounced  slavery,  an  institution  which  pre- 
vailed over  one  half  the  country,  and  among  some  of  (be  purest  and  most 
eminentcitizensofthe  republic,  as  "the  sum  of  all  villainies,"10  and  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  brand  the  Constitution  itself  as  "a  covenant  with  death  and  a 
compact  with  hell."  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  an  agitation  should 
be  carried  on  in  such  a  spirit  without  provoking  violent  antagonism.  Ev- 
ery man  who  held  slaves — every  man  who,  although  he  owned  no  slaves, 
did  not  believe  that  George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Charles 
Carroll,  to  say  nothing  of  perhaps  his  own  grandfather  or  father,  had  passed 
their  lives  in  villainy — every  man  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  bargain  with  death  and  hell,  was  an  opponent  of  abolitionism  ;  and  in 
the  South  the  new  movement  did  more  than  any  other  possible  agency  could 
have  done  to  produce  a  unity  of  Southern  feeling,  to  imbitter  that  feeling 
toward  the  North,  and  to  mass  more  compactly  the  vast  political  power  of 
slavery.  The  leaders  of  the  extreme  school  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  weapons  which  their  opponents  had  placed  in  their  hands. 
Working  remorselessly  townrd  their  end,  and  having  already  almost  entirely 
the  political  leadership  in  their  several  states,  they  boldly  assumed  the  whole 
control  of  Southern  social  and  political  affairs.  They  brought  the  press  of 
their  own  states  into  entire  subserviency  to  their  purposes ;  they  made  it  so- 
cial damnation  to  subscribe  for  any  newspaper  or  periodical  in  the  free  states 
which  was  not  itself  also  subservient  to  their  faction;  they  managed  to  ex- 
clude from  political  preferment  all  rising  men  who  were  not  heart  and  soul 
devoted  to  that  faction.  By  all  manner  of  misrepresentation  and  craft  they 
exasperated  their  numerous  poor  slave-less  dependents  ngainst  the  Abolition- 
ists; and  taking  ground  that  whoever  was  not  for  them  was  against  them, 
they  fixed  the  stigma  of  abolitionism  upon  all  who  did  not  look  upon  negro 
Blavery  as  a  just,  wise,  and  beneficent  institution — a  test  which,  it  need  hard- 
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7  be  said,  ranged  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  free  states  among  the  Aboli- 
cionists,  where,  indeed,  it  would  have  placed  the  best,  if  Dot,the  most  of  those 
of  the  slave  states  a  generation  before.  Thus  these  adroit  and  unscrupulous 
managers  were  enabled  to  excite  among  the  residents  of  the  slave  states  what 
they  most  desired — a  wide-spread  prejudice,  deepening  into  enmity,  against 
their  fellow-citizens  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  They  represented 
the  latter  as  a  body  of  fanatics,  ready  to  set  the  Constitution  recklessly  at 
naught  in  their  disregard  of  the  rights  of  those  who  differed  with  them  in 
opinion.  The  loose  and  reckless  lives  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  population,  and  their  readiness  to  quarrel  and  to  use  arms, 
especially  the  knife,  upon  slight  provocation;  the  rigid  conformity  to  the 
''  code  of  honor"  among  the  better  born  and  bred ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  devotion  of  the  people  at  the  North  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  their  abso- 
lute subservience  to  law,  their  disuse  of  the  duel,  and  the  contempt  and  odi- 
um into  which  it  rapidly  fell  among  them,  made  it  easy  to  implant  a  belief 
among  the  former  that  the  latter  were  poor,  mean-spirited,  cowardly  crea- 
tures, bound  up  in  fanaticism  and  love  of  money.  This  was  done;  and  no 
means  were  left  untried  by  the  Southern  leaders  to  produce  a  conviction 
among  their  blinded  followers  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  and  the 
slave  states  were  a  different  and  an  antagonistic  people,  the  former  being  the 
superiors  of  the  latter  in  all  the  heroic  virtues,  as  the  latter  were  their  supe- 
riors in  mechanical  arts  and  the  tricks  of  trade. 

The  feeling  thus  excited  was,  however,  factitious  and  artificial ;  and  it  was 
possible  only  because  the  mass  of  those  in  whom  it  was  implanted  were  ig- 
norant—so uneducated,  in  fact,  as  generally  to  be  unable  to  write,  and,  m°a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  even  to  read ;  because,  also,  the  great  mass  of  them 
were  never  in  a  free  state,  or  out  of  their  own  neighborhood,  and  never  saw 
a  "Yankee,"  except  a  peddler,  who,  perhaps,  cheated  them,  and  who  certainly 
had  to  worry  them  for  payment  if  they  bought  of  him  ;  and  chiefly  because 
their  leaders,  or  "  big  men,"  as  they  called  them,  were  able  to  shutout  from 
them  all  knowledge  of  the  free  states  through  newspapers,  except  by  extracts 
either  from  those  which  lauded  or  palliated  slavery,  or  from  those  which  de- 
nounced it  and  slaveholders  in  rancorous  and  unmeasured  terms.  But  their 
influence  in  this  regard  stopped  at  the  boundaries  of  slavery.  The  animos- 
ity which  they  excited  was  not  reciprocal.  Throughout  the  free  states  there 
was  a  disposition,  to  soothe  and  to  conciliate,  and  to  make  all  sacrifices  of 
feeling  and  of  interest  which  could  reasonably  be  asked,  and  even  more,  to 
what  was  regarded  as  the  waywardness,  the  morbid  sensitiveness,  and  the 
exasperated  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  slave  states.  The  interests  of  trade, 
too,  interposed  their  influence;  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  brooked 
without  resentment  many  a  provocation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  from 
alarmed  and  apprehensive  men,  who,  if  deprived  of  their  slaves,  would  be 
both  without  the  occasion  to  buy  and  the  means  of  paying  for  that  which  they 
had  bought  already.  Of  these  feelings,  as  well  as  of 'the  political  importance 
which  their  compact  organization  and  positive  policy  gave  them,  the  ex- 
treme, or,  as  they  began  now  to  be  called,  the  "fire-eating"  Southern  men 
took  advantage.  There  were  no  bounds  to  their  assumption  of  superiority 
in  Congress,  and  little  to  their  insolence  and  arrogance  of  manner.  To  any 
stand  against  the  aggression  of  slavery  they  replied  by  threats  of  disunion  ; 
to  any  protest  against  insult,  by  such  retort  as  brought  the  issue  to  the  al- 
ternative of  submission  or  a  bloody  encounter.  All  this  the  free  states  en- 
dured for  peace'  sake  and  for  the  Union. 

But  the  South  was  not  content.  Encouraged  by  the  deprecatory  attitude 
of  their  opponents,  and  impelled  by  economical  considerations,  the  leaders 
of  the  slavery  interest  undertook  to  make  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment subservient  to  their  will ;  to  break  down  the  landmarks  which,  with 
their  own  consent,  had  been  set  up ;  and  to  change  the  political  standing  of 
slavery  from  that  of  a  local  institution,  existing  in  virtue  of  municipal  law, 
and  having  certain  specified  and  sharply-limited  guarantees  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  that  of  a  national  institution,  existing  ia  virtue  of  the  Constitution, 
and  protected  every  where  by  the  national  flag. 

Exhaustive  in  its  agriculture,  and  constantly  needing  new  soil  to  make 
the  labor  of  the  wasteful,  shirtless  negro  profitable,  seeking  also  to  preserve 
its  superiority  in  the  national  government,  slavery  was  unsatisfied  with  the 
acquisition  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.  For  below  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  the  advance 
of  slavery  westward  was  stopped  by  the  territory  of  Mexico,  which  bound- 
ed Louisiana  and  Arkansas  on  the  west,  and  stretched  along  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hence  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states,  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
as  early  as  1829,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  slavery,  and  raise  the  price  of  slaves.  Hence  the  in- 
decorously-hasty recognition  of  the  independence  of  that  vast  country  and 
its  admission  to  the  Union,  the  consequent  Mexican  war,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Hence  the  attempts,  by 
browbeating  and  bowie-knife,  to  drive  the  free  state  settlers  from  the 
golden  shores  of  California  — an  attempt  which,  after  a  little  promise  of 
success,  failed  utterly ;  and  California,  rapidly  becoming  populous  and 
rich,  and  stretching  far  below  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  chose  to  ex- 
clude slavery,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  with  Ore- 
gon soon  to  follow  her.  The  manifest  intention  of  the  leading  Southern 
politicians  to  use  the  national  flag  and  the  national  forces,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  slavery  where  it  existed  in  virtue  of  local  law,  but  for  its  dif- 
fusion throughout  the  national  domain,  led  to  the  counter  attempt  in  the 
bill  brought  in  by  David  Wihnot,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  known  as  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  which  provided  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  or  should  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  In  spite  of  the 
union,  for  better  for  worse,  between  the  Democrats  of  the  slave  and  the  free 


states,  this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  only  failed  to  be- 
come an  act  by  a  majority  of  ten  against  it  in  the  Senate.  The  feeling 
against  the  propagation  of  slavery  was  now  becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
in  the  free  states;  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  internal  slave-trade  a°nd 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  presented  to  Congress;  and  the 
Free  Soil  party  came  into  existence,  with  the  motto,  "  Free  soil,  free  speech, 
The  counter  move  was  one,  not  of  conciliation  or  of  compro- 
Mr,  Calhoun,  who  had  been  a  member  of 


free  men. 

mise,  but  of  extreme  audacity. 


President  Monroe's  cabinet  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  adopted, 
but  who  bad  led  the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  who  had 
nursed  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and  developed  it  from  a  querulous 
crotchet  into  a  dangerous  dogma,  and  who  was  the  unblushing  advocate  and 
fearless  champion  of  negro  slavery,  brought  a  series  of  resolutions  into  the 
Senate  which  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  declared  any  law  which  prevented  the  citizens 
of  any  state  from  going  with  their  "  property"  into  any  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  unconstitutional  and  void.  This  he  did  in  face  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  first  establishing  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  and  aft- 
erward extending  that  line  to  Texas.  The  effect  and  the  intent  of  these 
resolutions  was  to  throw  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  to  the  line  of  the  British  Possessions  on 
the  north,  open  to  slavery.  Mr.  Calhoun  also  wrote  and  published  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  slaveholding  states,  "  It  is  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institutions,  to  force  the 
issue  on  the  North,"  for  the  reason,  as  he  sagaciously  saw,  that  "  we  are  now 
stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  hereafter,  politically  and  morally."  He 
also  proposed,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  if  the  free  states  did 
not  allow  slaveholders  to  bring  their  slaves  when  they  visited  or  traveled 
through  them,  and  did  not  refrain  from  putting  any  hinderance  in  the  way 
of  returning  fugitive  slaves,  to  exclude  their  ships  from  the  ports  of  the 
slaveholding  states ;  and  he  recommended  a  convention  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration.  His  resolutions  did  not 
pass,  and  his  proposed  convention  was  not  then  held;  but  his  movement 
was  only  a  few  years  too  early. 

From  this  time  events  tending  toward  the  rebellion  of  the  slaveholders 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  in 
1850  was  another  attempt  to  allay  the  excitement  in  which  the  "fire-eaters" 
at  the  South,  with  the  aid  of  the  reckless  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  managed 
to  keep  the  country.  As  this  act  imposed  no  new  duties  upon  the  residents 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieved  their  local  offi- 
cers of  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  returning  fugitives  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  as  its  only  operation  was 
to  give  efficiency  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  delegates  from  the  free 
states,  not  admirers  of  slavery,  gave  it  their  votes,  and  justified  their  course 
by  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  slaveholding  states.  There  had  been  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  slave  states  at  Nashville;  the  Legislatures  of 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  had  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  Southern 
Congress;  in  the  former  body  secession  from  the  Union  was  openly  advo- 
cated ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  the  memories  of  the  day  were  not  al- 
lowed to  abate,  for  even  a  few  hours,  the  feverous  folly  of  the  slave-monoma- 
niacs, whose  festivities  were  deformed  by  toasts  defamatory  of  the  Union. 
But  the  great  excitement  which  was  produced  at  the  North  by  the  passage 
of  this  law  for  the  mere  enforcement  of  a  compact  as  old  as  the  nation,  and 
yet  not  so  old  as  to  have  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  showed  the  great 
change  of  feeling  which  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  slavery  propaganda  had 
produced  in  a  single  generation.  The  Abolitionists,  of  course,  were  frenzied; 
and  even  those  who  were  not  of  that  faction  regarded  the  law  in  form  and 
spirit  as  intentionally  aggravating  and  humiliating.  The  feeling  upon  the 
subject  was  deepened  by  the  sudden  flight  to  Canada,  from  the  most  northern 
free  states,  of  large  numbers  of  negroes,  some  of  whom  had  lived  there  many 
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yeans     The  people  of  these  states,  although  not  very  anxious  to  retain  the 
negroes  for  their  own  Bakes,  yet  saw  with  sorrow,  and  sad  forebodin 


,  what 


a  multitude  of  their  humble  fellow-creatures  they  might  have  been,  and  still 
might  be  called  upon  to  send  back  into  bondage.  Yet  they  did  not,  as  a 
body  flinch  from  their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  Slaves  claimed  were 
delivered  to  claimants  who  established  their  cases,  repulsive  though  the  duty 
of  rendition  was.  The  slaveholders  pressed  their  claims  with  a  pertinacity 
which  would  have  been  very  unwise  if  they  had  desired  unity  and  good 
feelin-*-  but  which,  as  their  object  was  to  either  provoke  discord,  hatred,  and 
disunion,  or  to  bring  about  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  free  states  to  their 
dominion,  was  shrewdly  politic.  _ 

At  last  a  negro  named  Anthony  Burns  was  claimed  in  Boston,  and  put  in 
detention  during  the  investigation  of  the  claim.  Some  of  the  more  reckless 
of  the  Abolitionists,  assisted  by  free  negroes,  attacked  the  building  in  winch 
he  was  detained  pending  the  examination,  and  a  deputy  marshal  was  shot. 
There  was  popular  commotion,  and  a  riotous  disposition  among  a  small  part 
of  the  townspeople.  Bnt  order  was  preserved  and  the  law  sustained  by  the 
state  and  city,  as  well  as  by  the  national  authorities.  The  ablest  counsel  in 
the  state  appeared  for  the  negro,  and  the  investigation  was  protracted.  The 
excitement  increased  and  quickly  spread  throughout  the  state  and  the  whole 
country.  The  claimant  established  his  ownership,  the  negro  was  remanded ; 
and  on  that  day  was  seen  in  Boston  one  of  the  most  imposing  sights  the  world 
ever  looked  upon.  Popular  feeling  was  at  its  height,  and  the  streets  swarmed 
with  people,  not  only  from  the  city  itself,  but  the  adjacent  country.  It  was 
feared  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  take  the  slave  from  the  marshal  as 
he  -was  on  his  way  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  southward.  The 
marshal  had  speci'al  aids  well  armed,  and  there  was  a  company  of  marines  at 
his  command  ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  and  to  prevent  any  contact  between 
the  excited  people  and  the  United  States  officers,  the  whole  militia  force  of 
the  vicinity  was  placed  under  arms,  and  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  marshal 
and  the  slave.  Considerably  more  than  ten  thousand  men  thus  voluntarily 
took  up  arms  in  support  of  a  law  which  they  loathed,  and  throughout  that 
swarming,  excited  city  there  was  not  an  act  of  violence  committed  on  that 
day.  Such  deference  to  law  merely  as  the  law,  in  a  populous  city  where 
feeling  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  was  all-pervading,  and  excitement  had 
been  rising  for  davs,  is  unprecedented.  But  the  slavery  party  were  not  sat- 
isfied -with  such  sacrifices.  They  declaimed  against  the  necessity  of  calling 
out  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  troops  to  insure  the  return  of  one  slave,  as  an 
evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  which  it  occurred  to 
violate  their  constitutional  obligations ;  they  did  not  see,  or,  seeing,  chose  to 
disregard  the  fact  that  those  troops  were  volunteers,  residents  of  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  that,  had  not  the  people  of  Massachusetts  been 
determined  to  fulfill  their  constitutional  duty  to  the  very  letter,  the  United 
States  would  have  been  obliged  to  send  an  army,  and  a  large  one,  to  take 
that  one  negro  away  from  Boston.  The  slaveholders  claimed,  in  effect,  a 
hearty  and  cheerful  performance  of  this  duty  ;  but  that  they  could  not  have, 
and  had  no  right  to  exact. 

The  last  test  of  the  willingness  of  the  free  states  to  submit  to  aggression 
for  peace'  sake  was  applied  in  185-t  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  terri- 
torial organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.     Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  a 


souri  Compromise  as  unconstitutional,  and  opened  the  whole  western  terri- 
tory up  to  the  British  line  to  slavery.  The  proposition  fell  upon  the  coun- 
try like  a  thunder-clap.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  looked  upon  as  a 
solemn  settlement  of  the  question  to  which  it  referred  for  all  time,  and  was 
held  in  the  free  states  and  in  the  border  slave  states  in  veneration  second 
only  to  that  felt  for  the  Constitution  itself.  Yet  such  was  the  condition  of 
parties,  such  the  ability  of  those  who  undertook  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  this  important  and  portentous  measure,  such,  too,  the  effect  of  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  sprung  upon  the  country,  that  it  received  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the 
event  created  a  deep-seated  and-  wide-spread  alarm  throughout  the  whole 
population  of  the  free  states.  Large  numbers  of  Northern  Democrats,  who 
dreaded  the  advance  of  slavery  more  than  the  breaking  up  of  their  party, 
clove  away  from  it;  and  of  these,  and  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  a  large  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Whig  party,  whose  leader  was  slaveholding  but  not  slavery- 
propagating  Henry  Clay,  was  formed  the  Republican  party,  which  waxed 


bold,  adroit,  persistent  man,  having  in  some  excess  the  politician's  failing  of 
regarding  the  end  rather  than  the  means,  and  almost  openly  ambitious  of 
the  presidency,  brought  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  these  territories  into 
the  Senate,  and  made  one  enormous,  and,  as  he  thought,  overwhelming  bid 
for  the  cupport  of  the  whole  South  by  introducing  a  clause  which  (in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  before  mentioned)  set  aside  the  Mis- 


strong  apace,  and  soon  found  that  it  must  fight  its  way  with  weapons  phys- 
ical as  well  as  moral. 

The  issue  before  the  country  was  now  sharply  defined.  The  Democratic 
slavery  party  said,  "You  shall  not  exclude  the  Southerner  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  purchased  with  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  its 
citizens.  You  can  go  there  with  your  propert}',  and  shall  he  not  go  there 
with  his?"  To  this  the  Republican  replied,  "There  is  no  such  exclusion. 
The  Southerner  can  go  into  the  Territories  and  take  with  him  all  that  the 
Northerner  can.  There  is,  as  there  should  be,  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  them.  But  no;  the  Southerner  demands  that  he  shall  not  only 
take  with  him  such  property  as  the  Northerner  takes,  but  something  else- 
property  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  which  is  property  only  in  his 
state  by  local  law  or  custom,  and  which  is  not  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution any  where  else  except  for  its  return  to  him  there— property,  the 
presence  of  which  excludes  the  Northern  citizen,  whereas  the  exclusion  of 
that  property  does  not  exclude  the  Southern  citizen.  This  can  not  be." 
And  then  began  the  open,  final  struggle. 

The  first  battle-ground  of  the  new  party  was  Kansas  itself,  whither  the 
free  soil  men  flocked  to  secure  that  fair  land  for  free  labor.  Some  went 
only  of  their  own  motion  and  with  their  own  means;  but  maay  were  sent 
out" by  emigrant-aid  societies  formed  in  the  East.  They  went,  however,  as 
settlers  in  good  faith.  But  how  they  were  harried  by  ruffians  from  the  bor- 
der of  Missouri ;  how  they  were  outvoted  at  the  polls  by  armed  men,  who 
swarmed  into  the  Territory  just  before  the  elections,  to  return  to  Missouri 
immediately  after  they  wore  over;  how  they  were  shot  in  cold  blood  and  in 
hot  blood;  how  they  had  to  stand  guard  over  their  log  cabins,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  their  cattle,  as  our  forefathers  stood  guard  over  theirs 
against  the  savages;  how  there  were  two  capitals  and  two  constitutions,  and 
governor  after  governor  was  sent  out  at  the  bidding  of  the  South  to  support 
the  false  and  crush  the  true;  and  how  not  one  had  either  the  ability,  or  tho 
conscience,  or  the  heart  to  do  it;  and  how,  finally,  after  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation, the  shameful  story  was  all  rightly  told,  and  truth  triumphed— 
this  we  all  know  But  in  all  these  sad  commotions  the  country  took  great 
strides  toward  revolution,  though  at  the  time  wc  did  not  sec  it.  Then  came 
an  outran  which  shocked  the  world- the  assault  upon  Senator  Sumner. 
He  was  not  entirely  blameless.  A  member  of  tho  highest  legislative  body 
of  one  of  the  foremost  civilized  nations  might  have  done  a  wiser  and  a  bet 
ter  thin"  in  a  set  speech  upon  a  momentous  subject  than  call  one  senator, 
who  was  tall,  "  the  Don  Quixote,"  and  another,  who  was  short,  "  the  Sandra 
Panza  of  slavery  ;"  for  this  designation  of  Mr.  Butler,  ol  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  may  be  called  the  point  of  a  studiously  irritating 
-  -™vnl.-e.l  the  wrath  of  the  slaveholders,  with 
own.    What 


speechby  which  Mi\  Sumner  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  slaveholders,  witk 


out  any  hope  of  either  curbing  their  party  or  strengthening  his  c 

ho  said  might  have  been  wiser  and  better,  indeed,  but  not  more  cutting,  be- 
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cause  it  was  severe,  personal,  and  true.  But  for  all  that,  when  Preston 
Brooks  attacked  Mr.  Sumner  as  be  sat  bending  over  his  desk  in  tbe  deserted 
Senate-chamber,  and  beat  him  senseless,  he  played  not  only  the  part  of  a  ruf- 
fian, but  of  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  brought  shame  upon 
it  throughout  all  Christendom  ;  shame  which  the  free  states  cast  from  them 
without  soil  by  their  indignant  denunciation  of  tbe  act  at  the  voice  of  men 
of  all  parties  among  them  ;  shame  which  the  South  Carolina  politicians  and 
their  followers  took  with  effrontery  to  themselves  by  making  a  hero  of  the 
assailant,  and  by  assuming  in  "Washington  an  air  of  greater  defiance  and  in- 
solence than  ever.  This  act  of  violence  provoked  the  resistance  it  was  meant 
to  intimidate,  and  added  many  thousands  to  the  large  vote  cast  in  1856  for 
Colonel  Fremont,  the  first  candidate  of  tbe  new  Republican  party.  Bear- 
ing the  Sumner  outrage  in  mind,  men  voted  for  Colonel  Fremont  who  bad 
never  gone  to  tbe  polls  before  since  they  became  of  age.  Indeed,  so  strong 
had  the  conviction  become  in  the  free  states  that  the  safety  of  the  republic 
demanded  a  firm  check  upon  tbe  aggressions  of  slavery,  that  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  the  Republican  party  would  carry  the  day  at  its  first  struggle; 
and  then  went  up  the  usual  threats  of  disunion  from  the  "  fire-eaters ;"  and 
Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  declared  that,  if  Colonel  Fremont  were  elected, 
lie  would  march  with  the  militia  of  his  state  upon  Washington  and  seize  the 
Capitol  and  the  national  archives.  But  Fremont  was  not  elected,  and  the 
country  had  another  breathing-spell,  and  the  rule  or  ruin  party  of  the  South 
another  four  years1  period  of  preparation — preparation  for  their  attempt  to 
destroy  tie  republic;  for  as  to  aggression  they  had  no  more  to  make;  the 
Supreme  Court  having  decided,  in  the  case  ofDred  Scott,  a  negro  who  claim- 
ed to  be  free  on  the  ground  that  his  owner  had  taken  him  into  a  free  state, 
and  afterward  into  a  part  of  the  old  Louisiana  territory  north  of  36"  SO', 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  in  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  that  par- 
allel, was  unconstitutional,  and  also  that  slave-owners  might  take  their  slaves 
into  any  state  of  the  Union  without  detriment  to  their  right  to  the  service 
and  labor  of  those  slaves.  This  decision  virtually  converted  the  whole  Union 
to  the  purposes  of  slavery,  regardless  of  any  local  law;  and  in  the  Union 
there  was  nothing  left  for  slavery  to  gain. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was  regarded 
throughout  the  free  states  as  a  direct  attack,  under  cover  of  law,  upon  that 
independence  in  local  legislation  so  carefully  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
and  consequently  as  an  open  attempt  upon  their  liberties.  Nearly  all  of 
them  at  once  took  measures  of  the  same  kind  as  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  which  body  declared,  by  large  majorities  in  both 
houses,  "  that  this  state  will  not  allow  slavery  within  its  borders,  in  any  form, 
or  under  any  pretense,  for  any  time,  however  short,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may."  This,  however  justifiable,  was  revolution — indirect,  and  it 
might  have  been  bloodless,  but  still  revolution  ;  for  either  the  State  of  New 
York  must  fail  to  make  good  its  solemn  asseveration,  or  else  maintain  a  posi- 
tion in  tbe  teeth  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  declared  by  the  authority  ap- 
pointed to  interpret  it  So  also  were  tbe  Personal  Liberty  Laws  passed  in 
some  of  the  free  states  revolutionary.  That  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  which 
provided  that  every  person  who  might  have  been  held  as  a  slave  who 
should  in  any  manner  go  into  that  state  should  be  free;  and  that  any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  hold  any  free  person  as  a  slave  in  that  state  for 
any  time,  however  short,  on  the  pretense  that  that  person  was  or  bad  been 
a  slave,  should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $1000  and  not  more  than  $10,000.  Upon  this  point,  however,  no  occa- 
eion  offered  of  open  rupture.    The  free  states  continued  to  return  fugitive 


llaves,  though  sometimes  rescues  were  attempted  ;  and  no  slaveholder  ven- 
tured to  test  the  willingness  of  New  York  or  any  other  free  state  to  allow 
slavery  within  itsjurisdiction  at  the  bidding  of  the  Supreme  Court.  President 
Buchanan,  Colonel  Fremont's  successful  competitor,  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  Union  was  to  yield  every  thing  to  the  de- 


mands of  the  South  Carolina  faction,  whose  infamous  policy  in  Kansas  he  sus- 
tained so  unscrupulously  that  he  disgusted  even  those  who  used  him  as  their 
tool,  and  gave  Mr.  Douglas  an  opportunity  to  win  support  in  the  North  by 
opposing  him  upon  the  very  question  which  Mr.  Douglas  himself  bad  thrown 
like  a  fire-brand  into  the  country.  The  support  even  of  the  border  slave 
states  fell  away  from  President  Buchanan.  Mr.  Douglas  gained  some  of  it, 
the  Republican  party  the  rest. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  aggressive  slaveholders  were 
lashing  themselves  and  the  humble  nou-slaveholders  around  them  into  hatred 
and  fury  against  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  free  states.  Of  the  manner  of 
doing  this  and  the  result,  there  is  one  notable  and  melancholy  instance.  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1855  the  towns  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were 
desolated  by  the  yellow  fever.  The  pestilence  was  so  fearful  that  many  of 
the  native  physicians  fled  before  it,  and  of  those  in  the  neighboring  country 
few  could  be  induced  to  visit  the  scene  of  its  ravages.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  large  number  of  medical  men  from  Northern  states  hastened  to  the 
aid  of  their  suffering  countrymen,  and  remained  with  them,  serving  them 
night  and  day  until  the  scourge  had  passed.  Unacclimated  as  they  were, 
weary  and  worn  with  watching  in  the  pest-houses,  many  of  them  were  at- 
tacked by  the  fever,  and  fourteen  died  and  were  buried  in  the  land  whither 
they  had  gone  as  ministers  of  mercy.  It  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
where  their  bodies  lay  would  be  hallowed  ground  ;  that  it  would  be  marked 
by  some  enduring  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  whom  these  men 
laid  down  their  lives;  that  fathers  would  take  their  children  there  to  teach 
them  the  noblest  lesson  of  Christianity,  self-sacrifice.  But  the  truth  is  sadly, 
shamefully  otherwise.  The  simple  stones  that  marked  their  graves  were 
made  the  targets  of  opprobrium.  They  stood  there  silent  witnesses  of  what 
Northern  men  could  dare  to  do  for  their  countrymen,  their  brethren,  who 
had  reviled  them  for  years  without  mitigation  or  remorse;  they  testified 
without  ceasing  that  opposition  to  tbe  spread  of  slavery  did  not  spring  from 
hatred  of  slaveholders ;  and  to  those  who  hardened  their  hearts  they  became 
an  unendurable  reproach.  At  last  a  leading  newspaper  in  one  of  these 
towns'  openly  declared  (it  can  hardly  be  believed  of  men  in  civilized  Chris- 
tendom) that  the  state  of  feeling  toward  the  North  "required  the  removal" 
of  the  bodies  of  these  martyrs  to  benevolence.  Such  was  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  infernal  machiuery,  which  was  contrived  for  the  destruction  of 
the  republic! 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  an  event  occurred  which,  although 
without  immediate  consequences  of  moment,  except  to  the  actors  in  it,  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  foreordained  to  precipitate  the  impending  revolution. 
John  Brown,  an  anti-slavery  fanatic  of  the  blindest  and  most  furious  sort, 


but  with  determination  in  his  nature  and  method  in  his  madness,  who  had 
been  harried  and  bunted  by  border  ruffians  in  Kansas,  and  had  in  turn  har- 
ried and  hunted  them  as  they  deserved,  made  in  October,  1859,  that  raid 
upon  Harper's  Ferry  which  is  so  fresh  in  all  memories.  How  wc  all  won- 
dered when  the  telegraph  told  us  that  the  national  arsenal  at  that  place  had 
been  seized  by  a  band  of  men  who  proved  to  be  only  twenty-two  in  number  I 
How  we  wondered  still  more  when  it  proved  that  this  treason  against  the 
United  States  was  committed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  running  off  as  many- 
slaves  northward  as  could  be  excited  to  fly!  How,  in  the  midst  of  our  con- 
demnation of  the  act,  we  felt  a  certain  admiration  of  the  calm  self-devotion 
of  the  old  man  and  his  followers,  whom  it  took  n  company  of  marines  to  dis- 
lodge, and  whom  the  State  of  Virginia  hanged  with  great  pomp  and  formal- 
ity, and  with  a  display  of  military  force  which  the  pretense  of  an  apprehend- 
ed rescue  by  the  Abolitionists  did  not  prevent  from  being  ridiculous.  Vir- 
ginia should  not  have  been  allowed  to  punish  an  offense  committed,  not 
against  her  local  law,  but  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  But 
she  boldly  assumed  the  control  of  the  affair.     The  occasion  was  too  valuable 
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to  the  conspirators  against  the  republic  (for  such  we  must  now  call  them)  to 
be  lost.  It  must  not  be  slobbered  over,  but  made  the  most  of,  as  a  means 
of  stirring  up  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  slave  states  into  the  proper 
state  of  turbulence  for  revolt  And,  indeed,  like  all  of  the  radical  abolition- 
ist movements,  its  only  effect,  its  only  possible  effect,  was,  to  carry  the  ex- 
citement, the  antagonism,  and  the  genuine  fears  of  the  slave  states  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  before.  Had  the  disunionists  of  the  South  deliberately  contrived 
to  bring  about  some  event  which  would  give  a  new  and  resistless  impulse 
to  their  cause,  they  could  not  have  planned  one  which  would  have  served 
their  purpose  half  as  well  as  this  reckless  raid  of  a  poor  old  fanatic  frontiers- 
man. And  so,  although  the  closest  and  most  jealous  investigation  of  "  the 
John  Brown  affair"  had  failed  to  connect  any  party  or  any  leader  at  the 
North  with  it,  the  militia  of  Virginia  were  kept  under  arms  until  the  middle 
of  November,  and  South  Carolina  was  placed  under  martial  law,  not  for  de- 
fense, but  to  beget  an  opinion  that  defense  was  necessary. 

Opportunely  for  the  disunion  party,  this  strange  event — unique  of  its  kind 
in  the  annals  of  the  country — happened  but  a  short  time  before  the  canvass 
for  the  presidential  election  of  1860  was  about  to  begin.  John  Brown  was 
hanged  in  December,  1859,  and  the  Democratic  Nominating  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Charleston  in  April,  1860.  In  that  body  the  delegates  from  the 
slave  states  demanded  an  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that  slavery  existed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Constitution  in  all  of  the  Territories,  as  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party.  They  made  this  demand  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  ac- 
ceded to;  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  Democrats  from  the  free  states 
had  yielded  year  after  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  party  and  the  Union,  until  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  both  to  yield  any  farther.  The  platform  of 
llie  slavery  propaganda  was  rejected  by  a  decided,  immovable  majority,  and 
that  of  the  free  state  delegates,  which  on  the  great  question  conformed  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  territories,  but  asserted  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  territories  to  admit  or  exclude  slavery,  was  adopted.  Upon 
this  the  delegates  from  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  and  Texas  withdrew  from  the  Convention,  which,  thus  di- 
minished to  a  bare  majority  of  its  members,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  the  18th  of  June-  It  should  be  observed  that,  of  the  fifteen  slave  states, 
eight,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  including,  as  will  be  seen,  four  of  the  most  import- 
ant, did  not  join  in  this  attempt  to  disorganize  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate  sure.  This 
purpose  was  clearly  seen  at  once  by  all  the  people  of  the  free  states,  and 
equally  by  all  the  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  great  and  im- 
portant slave  states  whose  delegates  had  not  taken  part  in  the  movement; 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  the  acknowledged  leader  and  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  free  states  and  this  part  of  the  slave  states,  ex- 
posed in  his  speeches  thoroughly  and  mercilessly  the  underhand  measures 
by  which  the  South  Carolina  faction  had  sought  to  use  the  Democrats  of  the 
North  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs.  The  feeling  occasioned  by  these 
events  was  profound;  and  it  was  seen  that  the  old  alliance  between  the 
slavery  party  and  the  Democratic  party  was  at  an  end,  that  the  power  of 
the  latter  was  destroyed,  and,  as  regarded  the  immediate  issue,  that  Mr. 
Douglas's  chances  of  an  election  had  vanished. 

Foreseeing  and  dreading  evil  consequences  from  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  the  Republican  party,  a  large  and  influential  body  of  citizens  in 
both  slave  and  free  states  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  at  Baltimore,  in 
which  John  Bell,  a  Tennessee  slaveholder  of  moderate  views  and  unsuspect- 
ed patriotism,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts — a  man  who  had  been  United  States  Senator,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  American  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  who,  with  the  knowledge,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  of  the  great 
need  of  his  exertions,  had  devoted  himself  for  a  few  }'ears  to  the  preservation 
of  the  bond  of  union  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  and  who  had 
thereby  incurred  the  sneers  of  the  extreme  Republicans  as  a  "  Union-saver," 
which  was  with  them  a  term  of  reproach — was  nominated  as  vice-president. 
The  representatives  of  no  party,  and  having  no  political  organization  or 
electioneering  machinery  at  their  command,  the  gentlemen  who  nominated 
these  eminent  citizens  had  no  hope  of  electing  them  at  the  ballot-box.  But 
it  was  thought  probable  that  they  would  receive  votes  enough  to  prevent 
any  choice  by  the  people,  and  that  thus  the  election  would  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives;  in  which  case  the  election  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Everett  or  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Lane  was  looked  for. 

Third  in  order,  but  first  in  importance,  was  the  Convention  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  took  place  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Senator  Seward,  the  congressional  leader  of  this  party,  was  regarded 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  the  country,  Mr.  Seward 
failed  of  a  unanimous  nomination  at  the  first  ballot;  and  one  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  was  his  chief  competitor.  Of  Mr.  Lincoln  little  was  known 
out  of  his  own  state.  Only  those  who  devoted  more  than  a  common  atten- 
tion to  polities  remembered  that  lie  bad  been  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  Illinois;  that  he  had  "stumped  the  state"  with  some 
effect  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas  as  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1859 ;  and 
that  he  had  made  a  clever  speech  upon  the  great  issue  before  the  country  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  in  February,  1860.  Yet  the  plea  that 
he  could  be  elected,  and  that  Mr.  Seward  certainly  could  not,  was  urged 
with  such  effect  that  after  a  sharp  contest  he  received  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  or  of  Mr.  Pierce,  was  not  a  greater 
surprise  to  the  country;  and  as  the  captain  of  the  homeward-bound  China 
ship,  when  he  approached  Sandy  Hook,  hailed  an  outward-bound  vessel  and 
inquired,  "Who's  President  of  the  United  States?"  and  being  answered 
"James  K.  Polk,"  hallooed  back,  "Who  in is  James  K.  Polk?"  bo  the 


people  of  the  United  States  with  one  accord  asked,  "Who  is  Abraham  Lin- 
coln?" The  answer  had  some  significance.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Kentucky  pioneer,  a  fellow-emigrant  and  friend  of  Daniel  Boone.  Left  an 
orphan  at  six  years  of  age,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  four,  be  could  be  spared 
to  go  to  school  but  six  months,  and  began  to  earn  his  living  ere  he  was  well 
out  of  his  childhood — first  as  a  shepherd-boy,  then  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
saw-mill,  then  as  a  Mississippi  boatman,  then  as  a  farm-hand  on  new  clear- 
ings, in  which  employment  he  performed  great  feats  in  splitting  rails.  All 
this  before  he  was  legally  a  man;  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  went  to 
Illinois,  where  he  became  general  helper  in  a  country  store,  then  salesman, 
giving  all  his  spare  time  to  self-education.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  be  vol- 
unteered; and  his  capacity  and  popularity  were  soon  acknowledged  by  his 
election  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company.  His  military  service  over,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  State  Assembly  of  Illinois,  to  which  position  he  was 
re-elected  thrice.  He  now  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  state,  and  practiced 
with  no  little  success.  He  mingled  much  in  politics,  and  in  1846  was  elected 
member  of  Congress,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  his  profession  and  his  family.  But  the  crisis  of  1S59  was  too  mo- 
mentous for  him  to  stand  quietly  aside,  taking  no  part  in  it;  and  he  entered 
the  field  again  as  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas,  His 
controversy  with  whom  showed  him  a  match  for  that  daring,  dexterous  de- 
bater and  practiced  politician.  He  had  early  gained,  and  through  all  these 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  kept,  with  the  consent  of  co-workers  and  oppo- 
nents, the  name  of  "  Honest  Abe."  Such  was  the  man  who  was  suddenly 
placed  before  the  American  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  most  important 
office  in  their  gift.  Of  all  those  who  had  been  placed  in  a  like  position, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  working  of  that  repub- 
lican principle  which  puts  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  born  and  bred  among  its  citizens.  Not  one  of  the  men 
who  had  preceded  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  had  staited  in  life 
upon  so  low  a  level,  or  had  passed  so  many  years  without  any  advantages 
of  intellectual  and  social  culture.  Born  in  a  slave  state,  and  having  chosen 
his  wife  from  the  same  community,  he  was,  although  a  Republican,  a  con- 
servative— not  tinged  in  the  least  with  the  revolutionary  mania  of  abolition- 
ism. The  Republican  Convention  selected  him  because  of  his  availability; 
he  accepted  its  nomination  modestly. 

The  adjourned  Democratic  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Baltimore  in 
June,  excluded  the  delegates  which  had  withdrawn  from  its  Charleston  ses- 
sion, but  admitted  new  delegates  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana  who  were 
known  to  be  supporters  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Upon  this  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia withdrew,  accompanied  by  most  of  those  from  the  other  slave  states, 
and  some  of  those  from  the  free  states — all,  in  fact,  who  were  determined, 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  words,  to  "force  the  issue"  upon  the  country  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Union  or  disunion.  This  faction  organized  itself,  and  nom- 
inated as  president  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  a  man  who  had  hard- 


ly attained  middle  age,  and  who,  without  remarkable  ability,  had  been  made 
a  pet  by  the  extreme  slavery  party  and  by  the  politicians  of  the  South  gen- 
erally, and  as  vice-president  General  Lane,  of  Oregon.  The  original  body 
nominated  Senator  Douglas  for  the  presidency,  and  Herschel  V.Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  for  the  vice-presidency. 

Of  the  four  parties  now  in  the  field,  only  one— that  of  Breckinridge  and 
Lime — represented  the  rule  or  ruin,  slavery  or  disunion,  principles.  Indeed, 
this  party  was  obliged  to  nominate  its  candidates  only  because  of  the  distinct 
avowal  of  all  the  other  three  that  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  was  not  placed  by  the  Constitution  out  of  the  control  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  any  case  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  was 
before  the  propagation  of  slavery.  The  party  at  the  other  extreme,  whose 
candidates  wee*  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  were  the  advocates  of  free  soil  in  the 
Territories,  but  absolute  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.     This 


= 


party  the  Abolitionists  not  only  refused  to  vote  with,  but  constantly  de- 
nounced ;  so  that  the  latter  were  not  represented  in  the  contest.  It  is  import- 
ant to  remember  these  facts  in  measuring  the  significance  of  the  vote  cast 
at  this  strange  and  momentous  election. 

The  influence  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  holders  of  office 
throughout  the  country  was  openly  and  shamelessly  exerted  for  the  rule  or 
ruin  party.    Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  while  on  a  visit  to 


New  York  pending  the  canvass,  avowed  himself  a  disunionist;  said  that,  in 
case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  secession  would  have  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  administration  ;  and  even  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
another  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  meet.  The  threats  of  disunion 
in  case  the  Republican  candidate  were  elected  increased  in  violence;  but, 
such  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  they  were  do  longer  regarded  as  of  old. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  a  Virginia  planter,  trembling  with  passion,  in  a  conver- 
sation between  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  parlor  of  a  New  York  insurance 
office,  before  the  Republican  nomination  had  been  made,  "  gentlemen,  if  you 
elect  Mr.  Seward  President,  we  shall  break  up  this  Union."  "  I  think  not, 
sir,"  calmly  replied  the  man  to  whom  he  seemed  more  particularly  to  address 
himself.  "  You'll  see,  sir — you'll  see ;  we  will  surely  do  it."  "  Then,  sir," 
said  the  other,  as  quietly  as  before,  but  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  "  we 
shall  nominate  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Seward  is  not  my  man;  for  I  am  a  free 
trader  and  an  old  Democrat.  But  if  Virginia,  or  any  other  state  or  states 
shall  declare  that,  upon  the  constitutional  election  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  any  office,  the  Union  shall  be  broken  up,  then  I  nominate  that  man 
and  vote  for  him  on  principle ;"  and  all  present,  with  a  single  exception,  ut- 
tered a  hearty  Ay.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  canvass:  a  canvass  con- 
ducted, nevertheless,  with  a  notable  moderation  of  language  and  bearing, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  places  in  the  Gulf  states;  a  canvass  remarkable, 
too,  for  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  free  states  the  advocates  of  the  extreme 
slavery  or  disunion  party  spoke  freely  and  worked  vigorously,  without  hin- 
derance  and  almost  without  rebuke,  in  the  slave  states,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, no  word  was  uttered — none  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  uttered 
— in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party.  Had  any  man  ventured  to  declare 
publicly  in  South  Carolina,  or  south  of  that  state,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
proper  person  for  President  of  the  United  States,  he  would  have  done  so  at 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Not,  as  we  shall  see,  because  there  were  not 
many  persons  there  who  were  willing,  though  not  desirous,  that  he  should 
assume  that  office,  if  constitutionally  elected  to  it,  but  because  the  fierce 
faction  which  had  seized  the  control  of  affairs  in  those  states  were  determ- 
ined, right  or  wrong,  to  brook  no  interference,  and  would  either  have  made 
way  with  their  presumptuous  fellow-citizen  by  the  knife,  or  driven  him 
■with  violence  out  of  their  states  into  others  where  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  really  existed,  and  where  respect  for  law 
was  enforced  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.    In  those  states  the  Repub' 
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swinging  lamp.  But,  as  if  even  this  harmless  way  of  wasting  time  and  oil 
could  not  be  contrived  without  helping  the  disunion ists,  these  torch-light  pro- 
cessions were  made,  not  in  the  customary  order  of  civic  processions,  but  by 
platoons  in  companies,  with  captains  and  lieutenants,  each  club  having  a  sort 
of  military  organization.  It  was  at  once  pretended  that  the  real  object  of  all 
this  nightly  drill  and  parade  was  a  preparation  to  invade  the  South,  and  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  formation  of  volunteer  companies  and  bodies 
of  minute-men  in  the  slave  states.  Secession,  in  case  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  openly  proposed  in  the  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and  Al- 
abama; the  governor  of  the  former  recommending  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  the  immediate  enlistment  of  one  thousand  volunteers. 

Meantime  a  species  of  treason  was  going  on  in  the  very  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  used  their  official  authority  to  place  the  government  for  a  time  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conspirators.  The  former  sent  to  arsenals  and  forts  in  slave 
states  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  United  States  which  he  could 
move  without  attracting  too  rnueh  attention,  and  dispersed  the  little  army 
to  widely  distant  quarters,  where  it  was  not  needed,  placing  at  the  same 
time  officers  born  in  slave  states,  as  far  as  possible,  in  command  at  the  most 
important  points.  Mr.  Toucey,  a  Connecticut  tool  of  the  South  Carolina 
faction,  dismantled  many  vessels  of  the  navy,  and  scattered  the  remainder 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Under  these  foreboding  circumstances  the  presidential  election  of  1860 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November ;  and  so  complete  were  the  arrangements 
for  counting  the  votes  and  transmitting  the  returns  to  the  telegraph  stations, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  it  was  known  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
Florida  to  Iowa,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected.  Thirty  millions  of  people, 
scattered  over  an  area  of  more  than  three  millions  of  square  miles,  learned 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  occurrence  an  event  more  momentous  to  their 
country  than  any  other  which  had  taken  place  since  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Lincoln's  majority  over  all  his  opponents  in  the  electoral 
college  proved  to  be  sixty-four;  but  of  the  popular  vote  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
ceived nearly  as  many  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mr.  Bell  did  together,  and 


lieans.  the  better  to  marshal  and  manage  their  forces,  organized  "  Wide 
Awake  Clubs,"  the  chief,  in  fact  the  only  function  of  which  seemed  to  be  to 
parade  the  strecta  at  night  in  oilskin  caps  and  capes,  each  man  carrying  a 


within  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  as  many  as  were  given  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself.2  Indeed,  of  the  popular  vote,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Bell 
together  had  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  more  than  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  the 
majority  of  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Bell  over  Lincoln  was  nearly  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  entire  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
were  given  for  Bell.  Let  us  analyze  this  vote  more  carefully;  for  the  South 
Carolina  politicians  at  once  began  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  an  imme- 
diate disruption  of  the  Union,  on  the  ground  that  the  election  had  drawn  a 
geographical  line  across  the  country,  dividing  it  into  two  hostile  sections  of 
radically  different  people ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  our  purpose  that  we  should 
see  the  audacity  (for  when  impudence  and  outrage  attain  large  proportions 
they  have  that  name)  both  of  the  pretense  and  of  the  undertaking  founded 
upon  it.  We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  represented  the  people 
whose  purpose  was  that  slavery  should  rule  or  the  republic  be  destroyed; 
the  other  three  candidates,  however  divergent  their  principles  upon  other 


3  Tho  electoral  vote  was :  for  Lincoln,  180 ;  for  Breckinridge,  72 ;  for  Bell,  39 ;  for  Douglas, 
12.  The  popular  vote,  for  Lincoln,  1,8!57,G10;  for  Douglas,  l,36fi,07C;  for  Breckinridge,  847,058 
(exclusive  of  South  Caroline,  whore  there  is  no  popular  vote) ;  for  Boll,  COO,  631.  It  mnst  bo  re- 
membered, in  estimating  the  popular  cole,  that  every  ballot  in  Iho  free  elates  represents  a  cltlzci 
of  tho  United  Stales,  while  the  ballots  in  the  alavo  Mates  represent  three  fiftlis  of  tho  glares. 
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subjects,  having  been  nominated  in  express  opposition  to  the  disunion  fac- 
tion. Now.  the  entire  popular  vote  for  Breckinridge  in  the  slave  states 
was  571,135,  while  in  those  very  states  the  vole  for  Bell  and  Everett  was 
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515,953,  and  that  for  Douglas  103,525,  so  that  by  adding  the  26,430  votes 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  received  in  the  five  slave  states  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  there  were  705,908  voters  who  de- 
clared themselves  distinctly  opposed  even  to  bringing  the  Calhoun  issue 
before  the  country,  while  of  the  571,135  who  in  effect  declared  for  it,  many, 
it  is  known,  and  multitudes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  gave  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Breckinridge  without  regarding  the  mere  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  case 
it  should  take  place,  as  sufficient  cause  for  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  Union. 
So  far,  in  fact,  was  the  result  of  this  election  from  showing  an  absolute  divi- 
sion of  the  free  and  the  slave  states  upon  the  question  at  issue,  or,  in  truth, 
upon  anv  other,  that  of  Mr.  Douglas's  1,365,976  votes,  1,202,451  came  from 
the  free  states  and  163,525  from  the  slave;  and  of  Mr.  Bell's  590,631  votes, 
515,953  came  from  the  slave  states  and  74,678  from  the  free;  while  in  the 
free  stateB  Mr.  Breckinridge  himself  received  276,818,  or  nearly  one  third 
of  his  entire  number — California  giving  him  34,334;  Connecticut,  14,641; 
Indiana,  12,295;  Ohio,  11,405;  Pennsylvania,  178,871 ;  and  even  Massachu- 
setts 5939. 

These  facts  make  it  plain  that,  whatever  division  of  feeling  or  interest 
there  was  between  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  the  slave  states  on  the  other,  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  in  itself 
no  proof  or  sign  of  it.  Still  less  was  there  at  the  time  of  his  election  any 
radical  or  material  unlikcness  between  the  masses  of  the  people  of  those  two 
divisions  of  the  country.  They  were  not  different  nations  or  peoples,  united 
by  a  mere  political  bond,  as  those  of  England,  'Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  one  nation,  composed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  but  a  single  element.  TVe  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  English  people,  and  that,  as  a  nation, 
they  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  their  homogeneousness.  An 
English  people  they  continued  to  be,  with  their  homogeneousness  not  mate- 
rially impaired  in  the  course  of  two  generations;  while  of  such  bonds  as 
bind  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  together,  not  only  did  those  which  first 
existed  between  them  still  endure,  but  they  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  multiplied  by  the  passage  of  events,  and  the  development  of  the  national 
character  and  resources,  during  more  than  half  a  century.  The  most  mobile 
people  in  the  world,  and  favored  in  this  respect  by  the  natural  formation  of 
the  country,  intercourse  among  them  had  been  more  constant  and  intimate 
man  among  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  Having  equal,  or  rather  iden- 
tical, political  rights  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  vast  numbers  of  them  con- 
tinually exercised  those  rights,  sometimes  in  one  state,  at  others  in  another, 


as  business,  inclination,  or  necessity  caused  them  to  change  their  places  of 
residence.  Men  bom  and  bred  in  the  free  states  went  into  the  slave  states, 
became  slaveholders  as  merchants  or  planters,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
professions,  in  society,  and  in  politics.  An  enormous  and  entirely  unre- 
stricted internal  trade  caused  a  constant  and  assimilating  attrition  among 
the  whole  people.  As  a  consequence  of  this  daily  intermingling,  inter- 
marriage was  constantly  going  on,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  properly  called 
intermarriage  which  is  the  union  of  individuals  of  the  same  race  and  the 
same  nation.  There  was  no  town  or  considerable  neighborhood,  no  soci- 
ety- or  corporation,  no  social  circle  in  one  of  these  divisions  which  was  not 
bound  by  interest,  or  blood,  or  close  association  to  some  town,  or  neifbbor- 
hood,  or  society,  or  social  circle  in  the  other.  The  language  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  could  not  properly  be  called  like; 
for  likeness  implies  some  difference ;  they  were  identical ;  the  variations  in 
speech  and  idiom  being  of  such  a  trifling  nature  that,  unlike  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  where  the  people  of  one  canton,  or  those  of  En- 
gland, where  those  of  one  county,  can  not  understand  those  of  another,  the 
people  of  this  country,  even  in  its  rudest  and  remotest  districts,  had  not  two 
dialects  of  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  ties  of  a  common  religion  stretched 
over  the  land  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  chief  religious  and  benevolent  organizations  of  the  various  slightly  diver- 
gent sects  included  the  whole  country  in  their  scope,  and  derived  their  sup- 
port from  its  people  at  large.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  a 
Spanish  and  a  French  province  had  been  added  to  the  country  at  the  South ; 
and  of  the  large  immigration,  coming  chiefly  from  Ireland  and  Germany,  the 
greater  part,  but  by  no  meaus  all,  had  settled  in  the  Northern  states.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  number  of  citizens  of  a  different 
race  which  were  added  to  the  republic  was  too  insignificant  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  character  of  the  population,  except  in  two  or  three  towns;  and 
the  same  remark  is  even  more  true  with  regard  to  the  influx  of  immigrants 
into  the  free  states,  which,  having  mainly  taken  place  since  1816,  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  for  it  to  effect  any  material  change  in  the  native  blood  of  the 
country,  even  had  that  been  possible.  But  such  an  event  seems  impossible-, 
for,  owing  to  intermarriage,  and  still  more  to  the  dominant  influence  of  that 
English  race  which  peopled  this  country,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans and  Irishmen,  bom  therein,  pass  at  once  iudistinguishably  into  the 
mass  of  its  inhabitants;  and,  as  in  the  mother  country  under  like  circum- 
stances they  become  Anglo-Britons,  so  here  they  become  Anglo- Americans. 
It  was  such  a  nation,  thus  homogeneous,  thus  bound  together,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  were  ceaselessly  commingling,  as  the  very  soils  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  their  country  were  commingled  by  a  system  of  navigable  rivers, 
unlike  that  which  exists  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and  the  various 
commonwealths  of  which  were  separated,  not  by  natural  boundaries,  but  by 
imaginary  lines  studiously  drawn  so  as  not  to  make  visible  separation,  estab- 
lish lines  of  defense,  or  secure  exclusive  privileges — a  nation  more  marked  by 
unity  than  any  other  in  the  world — a  nation,  those  individuals  of  which  who 
had  enjoyed  a  like  and  moderate  advantage  of  social  and  intellectual  culture, 
could  not,  in  familiar  intercourse,  be  distinguished  one  from  another  in  man- 
ners or  in  speech  by  a  stranger,  although  they  were  born  and  bred  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart — it  was  such  a  nation  that  the  political  leaders  whom  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  unseated  undertook  to  break  into  hostile  frag- 
ments, and  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  people  of  the  states  whose  elect- 
oral votes  bad  been  cast  for  him  were  a  different  people  from  those  of  the 
states  whose  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  against  him.3 

But  with  all  the  likeness,  the  real  identity  between  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  there  was  a  line  which  divided  universal  freedom  and  the  elevation 
and  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  on  the  one  side  from  the  enslave- 
ment of  an  inferior  race  and  the  degradation  and  ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  on  the  other.  In  these  points  of  difference  and  their  consequen- 
ces consisted  the  entire  difference  between  the  people  whom  the  defeated 
Southern  leaders  sought  to  array  against  each  other.  To  perpetuate  the  en- 
slavement of  that  race,  and  to  carry  slavery  into  the  territory  of  the  Union, 
and  with  it  the  degradation  of  labor  and  of  all  citizens  not  slaveholders,  was 
the  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  And  that  which  made  rebellion 
desirable  made  it  also  possible  ;  for  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  depend- 
ent position,  and  the  blunted  sensibilities  of  the  millions  of  non-slaveholding 
citizens  in  the  slave  states,  enabled  the  few  thousand  slaveholders  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  issues  involved,  to  excite  in  them  groundless  animosity 
against  the  people  of  the  free  states,  to  cause  them  to  underrate  the  courage 


3  Sec,  for  instance,  the  following  extract  from  the  Loukvillc  t  Ify.)  Ginri,-r,  published  at  Nash- 
ville, whither  iis  editor  had  lied  before  the  advance  of  rhc  national  forces  in  March,  18G2: 

"This  has  been  called  a  fratricidal  war  by  some,  by  others  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  We  respect  fully  take  issue  with  the  aalliors  of  both  these  ideas.  We  are  not 
the  brothers  of  the  Yankees,  and  tbo  slavery  quesiion  is  merely  the  pretext,  not  the  cause  of  tho 
war.  The  true  irrepressible  conflict  lies  fundamentally  in  tho  hereditary  hostility,  the  sacred  ani- 
mosity, the  eternal  antagonism  between  the  two  raees  engaged. 

"Tho  Norman  cavalier  can  not  brook  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  the  Saxon  Yankee,  while  tho 
latter  is  continually  devising  some  plan  to  brine  dm™  his  aristocratic  neighbor  to  his  own  detested 
level.  Thus  was  the  contest  waged  in  the  old  United  States.  So  lone;  as  Dickinson  doughfaces 
were  to  be  bought,  and  Cochrane  cowards  to  bo  frightened,  so  long  was  (he  Union  tolerubto  to 
Southern  men  ;  but  when,  owing  to  divisions  in  oar  ranks,  the  Yankee  hirelings  placed  one  of 
their  own  spawn  over  us,  political  connection  became  unendurable,  and  separation  necessary  to 
prcsorvo  our  self-respect. 

"  As  our  Norman  kinsmen  in  England,  always  a  minority,  have  rated  their  Saxon  countrymen 
in  political  vassalage  up  to  tbo  present  day,  so  have  we,  tho  'slave  oligarchs,'  governed  the  Yankees 
till  within  a  twelvemonth.  We  framed  the  Constitutiou,  for  seventy  years  moulded  the  policy  of 
the  povcrnment,  and  placed  our  own  men,  or  '  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles,'  in  power- 

"On  the  Gth  of  November,  I860,  the  Puritans  emancipated  themselves,  and  are  now  in  violent 
insurrection  against  their  former  owners.  This  insane  holiday  freak  will  not  last  lone;,  however, 
for,  dastards  in  fight,  and  incapable  of  solf-govcrnmont,  they  will  inevitably  again  fall  under  the 
control  of  tho  superior  race.  A  few  more  Bull  Run  thrashings  will  bring  them  onco  more  under 
tho  yoke  as  docile  as  tho  most  loyal  of  our  Ethiopian  '  chattels.' " 
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and  the  determination  of  those  whom  they  taught  them  to  bate,  and  gener- 
ally to  mislead  these  poor  hoodwinked  people  and  mould  them  to  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  For  a  whole  generation  the  disunionists  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  undermining  the  loyalty  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  republic  and 
its  flag,  and  inflating  them  with  the  petty  pride  of  state  sovereignty,  to  the 
representation  of  tbe  people  of  the  free  states  as  mean-spirited  cowards,  who 
w«re  scheming  to  cheat  them  of  their  birthright,  and  to  the  exaltation  of 
that  sort  of  chivalry  which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  re- 
volver. Now  the  time  had  arrived  when  or  never  all  this  wicked  work  was 
to  bear  its  natural  fruit. 

Tbe  Republican  party  was  somewhat  surprised  and  very  exultant  over  its 
decided  victory;  but,  although  the  country  at  large  had  become  used  to  vi- 
olent threats  from  the  political  leaders  and  writers  of  the  slave  states,  tbe 
election  ofa  Republican  to  the  presidency  was  felt  on  every  side  to  be  no  or- 
dinary political  event.  Over  the  whole  land  there  was  a  pause  of  expecta- 
tion ;  the  stock-market  was  troubled,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  southward. 
And  first  upon  South  Carolina,  whose  governor,  "William  H.  Gist,  only  the 
day  before  the  election,  had  formally  recommended  secession  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  state  "  in  event  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presiden- 
cy." Men  were  not  left,  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  that  fractious  and  presuming  commonwealth.  They  were  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  and  that  immediately.  The  Legislature 
of  the  state,  which  was  in  session,  proceeded  at  once  to  consider  the  propri- 
ety of  calling  a  convention  of  the  people;  and,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  to 
induce  delay  until  there  could  be  a  consultation  leading  to  combined  action 
among  the  slave  States,  took  ground  in  favor  of  instant  and  separate  state 
action.  The  United  States  senators  for  South  Carolina  resigned  their  scats. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Charleston  declined 
making  its  usual  presentment,  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  "swept  away  the  last  hope  for  the  permanence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  these  sovereign  states ;"  and  Judge  Magrath,  tbe  United  States  judge 


for  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  formally  laid  offhis  robes  and  resigned  his 
office,  saying  that  he  felt  assured  of  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  state, 
and  considered  it  his  duty  to  prepare  to  obey  its  wishes  by  ceasing  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
His  example  was  promptly  followed  by  all  the  United  States  officers  in 
Charleston,  except  the  postmaster,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  those  in  the 
.  revenue  service.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  began  to  enroll  themselves  as 
minute-men,  and  the  palmetto  flag  was  hoisted  on  some  of  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor.* 

Georgia,  which,  in  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
had  united  with  South  Carolina  in  insisting  that  the  slave-trade  should  be 
left  open  for  a  term  of  years,  now  quickly  joined  her  former  colleague  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  government  which  was  then  established  on  their  own 
conditions,  and  which  had  since  been  administered  in  their  own  interests, 
and  chiefly  by  men  of  their  own  choice.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  also  rec- 
ommended separate  state  action.  He  did  not  deem  a  general  convention  of 
the  slave  states  practicable.  He  proposed  that  Georgia  and  each  other  slave 
state  should  protect  itself  by  imposing,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  heavy 
duties  upon  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  other 
"  offending"  states.  He  urged  the  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars  for 
putting  the  state  in  a  condition  of  defense,  and  said  that  to  all  propositions 
for  conference  and  compromise  the  answer  should  be,  "  Argument  is  ex- 
hausted ;  we  stand  to  our  arms."  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Savannah, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  ought  not 
to  be,  and  will  not  be  submitted  to;"  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  gov- 


a  arms  of  South  Carolina  are  a  palmetto-tret). 


ernor  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people.     Blue  cockades,  the  old  sign  of 
South  Carolina  nullification,  began  to  appear  in  the  streets. 

In  the  other  slave  states,  although  there  was  no  little  excitement,  there 
was  not  such  ardor  and  precipitancy  in  the  cause  of  disunion.  In  North 
Carolina,  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
souri, tbe  general  feeling,  in  spite  of  isolated  outbursts  of  wrath  and  denun- 
ciation, was  decidedly  in  favor  of  waiting,  at  least,  until  the  President  elect 
had  assumed  office,  and  made  some  attack  upon  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
slave  states.  Mississippi  alone  of  the  other  slave  states  seemed  ready  to  em- 
ulate the  headlong  course  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  extreme  men 
of  the  South  Carolina  school  in  all  quarters  broke  out  in  denunciation,  in  in- 
citements to  resistance,  and  in  frothy  declamation ;  but,  in  all  the  slave  states 
except  these  three,  there  were  various  opinions  expressed;  the  situation  was 
discussed  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  calmness;  and  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  shown  both  by  public  meetings  and  the  press,  was  largely  and 
decidedly  against  any  violent  and  unprovoked  opposition  to  the  proper  re- 
sults of  a  constitutionally  conducted  election.  Thus,  although  Governor 
Wise,  the  previous  governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  had  declared  before  the 
election  that,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  chosen,  he  "  would  not  remain  in  the  Union 
one  hour,"  and  although  some  Virginia  minute-men  at  once  offered  their 
services  to  South  Carolina,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Rockbridge  County, 
in  the  centre  of  the  state — a  county  containing  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and 
where  is  the  Virginia  Military  School,  and  a  college  endowed  by  Washing- 
ton— at  which  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  denying  that  "Vir- 
ginia is  so  hitched  to  tbe  Southern  states  that  they  can  drag  her  into  a  com- 
mon destiny  ;"  asserting  that  "  nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  re- 
sisting the  general  government  so  long  as  it  is  administered  in  conformity 
with  tbe  Constitution  ;"  and  also  that  "Virginia  owes  no  duty  to  the  South." 
These  declarations  are  of  value  as  indications  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  slavcholding  Virginia.  Tbe  vast  division  of  the  state  which 
lay  west  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  containing  one  quarter  of  its  inhabitants, 
one  third  of  its  agricultural  wealth,  and  its  chief  commercial  town,  was  un- 
conditionally and  heartily  devoted  to  the  Union.  Like  demonstrations  were 
made  in  Maryland,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  in  Ala- 
bama. Thus  divided  were  the  people  of  the  slave  states  upon  the  issue,  as 
it  was  at  first  presented ;  the  great  majority  being  directly  opposed  to  an  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  government  because  of  the  constitutional  election  of 
a  president  who  not  only  had  made  no  war  upon  their  interests,  but  who, 
for  four  months,  would  have  no  more  power  to  do  so  tuan  the  humblest  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  It  seemed  for  a  day  or  two — for  then  days  were  count- 
ed— as  if  South  Carolina  would  be  left  to  herself,  or  perbaps  to  the  company 
of  Georgia.  Nevertheless,  she  and  those  whom  she  had  infected  with  her 
poison  kept  up  their  rebellious  agitation,  availing  themselves  of  the  pettiest 
means  to  foment  an  anti-Union  feeling  where  none  existed,  and  to  magnify 
that  which  did  exist.  So,  some  foolish,  loose-ton gued,  if  not  loose-lived,  med- 
ical students  in  New  York,  having  met  and  resolved  to  "  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage from  Northern  institutions"  and  to  leave  the  city  for  their  homes, 
much  was  made  of  this  silly  proceeding.  All  this  and  much  more  like  it 
had  happened  within  a  week  of  the  election,  and  on  the  12th  of  November, 
only  six  days  after  that  event,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  member  of  the  House  for 
South  Carolina — he  who  had  stood  by  pistol  in  hand  while  his  colleague  beat 
Senator  Sumner  senseless  in  the  Senate-chamber — openly  declared  in  a  pub- 
lic speech  at  Washington,  that  President  Buchanan  "  was  pledged  to  seces- 
sion, and  would  be  held  to  it,"  and  that  "South  Carolina  would  shatter  the 
accursed  Union ;"  adding,  in  that  blind,  bombastic  language,  which  political 
speakers  and  writers  of  his  stamp  so  much  affect,  that,  "  if  she  could  not  ac- 
complish it  otherwise,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution,  and  involve  all  the  states  in  a  common  ruin."  This  declara- 
tion of  the  complicity  of  President  Buchanan  in  the  schemes  of  the  disunion- 
ists, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  also  been  made  by  his  own  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  furnishes  a  clew  to  their  precipitate  action,  which  subsequent 
events  will  enable  us  to  follow  out  to  a  conclusion  shameful  to  the  nation, 
and  deeply  dishonorable  to  all  who  were  involved  in  it. 

The  effect  of  this  single  week  upon  the  country  was  itself  a  disaster. 
Trade  was  seriously  disturbed ;  stocks  fell  rapidly  ;  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
changes were  embarrassed.  The  payment  of  debts  to  creditors  in  tbe  free 
states  was  very  generally  refused  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Georgia,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  due  to  men  who  might  prove  enemies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  banks  of  those  states  drew  on  New  York  and  Boston,  and  had  their 
drafts  honored  in  specie,  although  their  own  suspension  of  paj'ment  was 
daily  expected.  The  government  was  powerless  for  the  time.  Congress 
was  not  in  session ;  and  therefore  the  President  could  not  declare  the  policy 
of  his  administration  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence,  which,  brief 
though  it  was,  was  big  with  woe  to  the  nation — to  the  world.  Nothing  had 
been  done,  even  in  South  Carolina,  which  required  executive  interference 
or  even  furnished  occasion  for  a  proclamation.  The  agitation  of  any  sub 
ject,  however  dangerous,  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  restrain, 
and  thus  far  only  agitation  had  been  attempted.  Had  he  desired  to  strength- 
en the  garrisons  of  the  military  posts  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  he  could 
not  have  done  so;  for  the  army  was  so  small,  and  had  been  so  scattered, 
that  he  could  not  have  concentrated  a  sufficient  force  in  time  to  be  of  any 
service.  The  navy  was  equally  out  of  his  reach.  He  was  embarrassed, 
also,  by  the  fact  that  not  only  had  no  overt  act  been  committed,  but  no  au- 
thoritative revolutionary  declaration  had  been  made;  there  was  only  much 
excitement  every  where,  and  fierce  agitation  in  some  quarters.  But  tbe  de- 
termination of  the  agitators  was  clearly  seen ;  and  it  was  seen,  too,  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  attain  their  end  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which,  by  amending  the  Constitution  or  abrogating  it,  could 
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have  permitted  the  peaceable  withdrawal  of  certain  states,  or  have  resolved 
the  republic  again  into  its  elements,  they  were  determined  to  set  the  Consti- 
tution at  naught  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own  will,  and  thus  force  the 
alternative  of  resistance  to  their  action,  or  the  humiliation,  and,  in  fact,  the 
extinction  of  the  national  government.  Gloomy  forebodings  filled  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  a  financial  panic  fell  upon  the  whole  country. 

Yet  it  can  not  be  too  clearly  or  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
would  justly  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion  was  brought 
about,  that  thus  far  South  Carolina  was  the  only  state  in  which  the  move- 
ment for  secession  was  so  general  as  to  seem  virtually  unanimous.  Even  in 
Georgia  many  meetings  were  held  to  denounce  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
for  secession,  although  in  the  Legislature  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  which  demanded  that,  as  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan,  "Wiscon- 
sin, and  Pennsylvania  had  "nullified  the  Constitution,"  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  no  longer  constituent  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  their  votes  in  the  electoral  college  should  be  thrown  out;  and  instructing 
the  members  of  Congress  for  Georgia,  if  this  were  not  done,  to  resign  their 
scats.  This  those  members  were  ready  and  anxious  enough  to  do ;  for  at  the 
head  of  the  agitators  of  disunion  were  Alfred  Iverson  and  Robert  Toombs, 
United  States  Senators  from  Georgia,  the  former  of  whom  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  suggest,  under  his  own  signature,  the  outlawing  and  killing  of  any 
man  who  should  accept  office  under  Mr.  Lincoln.  Yet  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  man  whose  integrity  and  ability  had  justly 
won  him  the  first  place  among  the  political  leaders  of  Georgia,  which  he  had 
long  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  addressed,  by  formal 
invitation,  a  large  concourse  in  the  State  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Milledge- 
villc  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  took  ground,  without  hesitation  or 
qualification,  not  only  against  secession,  but  against  the  right  to  secede  under 
the  circumstances.  Upon  this,  the  cardinal,  in  fact,  the  only  point  of  the 
issue  then  presented,  he  said :  "  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  Shall 
the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States?  My  country- 
men, I  tel!  you  frankly,  candidly,  and  earnestly  that  I  do  not  think  that  they 
ought.  In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to 
that  high  ofiice,  is  sufficient  cause  for  an}'  state  to  separate  from  the  Union. 
It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  government,  to  withdraw 
from  it  because  a  man  has  been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the 
wrong."5     A  slaveholder,  au  unqualifying  advocate  of  slavery,  a  politician 


•  Spetcli  of  A.  II  Steplient,  delivered  in  the  HallqfAht  House  qf  Representatives  of  Georgia, 
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Flllow-Citizesb, — I  appear  before  you  to-night  ot  the  request  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  others  to  speak  of  matters  of  the  deepest  Interest  that  enn  possibly  concern  us  all  of  an  earth- 
ly character.  There  is  nothing— no  question  or  subject  connected  with  this  life — that  concerns  a 
free  people  so  intimately  as  (hat  of  the  government  under  which  they  live.  We  ore  now,  indeed, 
surrounded  by  evils.  Never,  since  I  entered  upon  the  pnblic  stage,  has  the  country  been  bo  en- 
vironed with  difficulties  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  pnblic  pence  and  the  very  existence  of 
society  as  now.  I  do  not  now  appear  befure  you  ai  my  own  insranee.  It  is  not  to  gratify  desire 
of  my  own  that  I  am  here.  Had  I  consulted  my  own  ease  and  pleasure,  I  should  not  be  before 
you;  but,  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  even-  good  <  ilizon  to  give  his  counsels  and  views  when- 
ever the  country  is  in  danger,  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued,  I  am  here.  For  these  reasons, 
and  these  only,  do  I  bespeak  a  calm,  patient,  and  attentive  hearing. 

My  object  is  not  to  siir  up  strife,  but  to  allay  it;  not  to  appeal  to  your  passions,  but  to  your 
reason.  Good  governments  can  never  be  built  up  or  sustained  by  the  impulse  of  passion.  1  wish 
to  address  myself  to  your  good  sense,  to  your  good  judgment ;  and  if,  after  hearing,  you  disagree, 
let  us  agree  to  disagree,  nod  pari  as  no  met,  friends.  Wo  all  have  the  same  object,  tho  same  in- 
terest. That  i-cople  should  disagree  in  republican  governments  u|»n  questions  of  public  policy 
is  natural.  That  men  should  disagree  upon  all  matters  connected  with  human  investigation, 
whether  relating  to  science  or  human  conduct,  is  natural.  Hence,  in  free  governments,  parlies 
will  arise.  But  a  free  people  should  express  their  different  opinions  with  liberality  and  charity, 
with  no  acrimony  toward  those  of  their  fellows,  when  honestly  and  sincerely  given.  These  arc 
my  feelings  to-night. 

Let  its,  therefore,  reason  together.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sny  aught  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
nny  individual  who  may  ho  present;  and  if,  in  the  ardency  with  which  I  shall  express  my  opin- 
ions, I  shall  say  any  thing  which  may  be  deemed  too  strong,  let  it  be  set  down  to  the  zeal  with 
which  I  advocate  my  own  convictions.     There  is  with  mo  no  intention  to  irritate  or  offend. 

The  first  qui.'stinn  that  pre-cnia  itself  is,  Shall  the  people  of  the  South  senile  from  the  Union  in 
consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Stales?  My  country- 
men, I  tell  ijoiif lankly,  atmdidlu,  and  earnestly  that  Ida  not  think  that  they  ought.  In  my  judgment, 
the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to  thai  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  state 
to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  muiatainiag  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  government,  to  withdraw  from  it  because  a 
man  has  been  constitutionally  ducted,  [mis  us  in  the  wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
Constitution.  Many  of  us  have  sworn  to  support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  fur  the  mere  election  of 
a  man  to  the  presidency,  and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  tho  prescribed  forms  nf  tho  Constitu- 
tion, mako  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  government  without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sacred 
instrument  ourselves,  withdraw  ourselves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the  wrong?  Whatever 
fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engagements.  Let  the 
fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  arc  to  be  blasted,  if  tho  republic  is  to  go 
down,  let  us  bo  found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on  tho  deck,  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  waving  over  our  heads.  (Applause.)  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the  Con- 
stitution, if  such  is  their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  pres- 
ently more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South,  let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggression. 
We  went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  wo  wished  ;  but 
the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against  us. 

But  it  is  said  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and  principles  are  against  the  Constitution,  and  that,  if  he 
carries  them  out,  it  will  be  destructive  of  our  rights.  Let  us  not  anticipate  a  threatened  evil.  If 
he  violates  the  Constitution,  then  will  come  our  time  to  act.  Do  not  let  as  break  it  because,  for- 
sooth, he  may.  If  he  does,  that  is  the  time  for  us  to  strike.  (Applause.)  I  think  it  wonld  bo 
injudicious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do  any  tiling 
to  jeopard  our  safety  or  security,  whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it ;  for  he  is  bound  by  the  con- 
stitutional checks  which  are  thrown  around  htm,  which  at  this  time  renders  him  powerless  to  do 
any  great  mischief.  This  shows  the  wisdom  of  our  system.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  no  emperor,  uo  dictator;  he  is  clothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do  nothing  unless  ho 
is  backed  by  power  in  Congress.    The  House  of  Representatives  is  largely  in  the  majority  against 

In  the  Senate  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There  will  lie  n  majority  of  four  against  him.  This, 
after  tho  loss  of  Rigler,  Fitch,  and  others,  by  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  in  their  states.  Mr.  Lincoln  can  not  appoint  nn  officer  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate;  he  can  not  form  a  cabinet  without  the  same  consent.  He  will  be  in  tho  condition  of 
George  III.  (the  embodiment  of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the  Whigs  to  appoint  his  ministers,  and 
was  compelled  to  receive  n  cabinet  utterly  opposed  to  his  views;  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  com- 
pelled to  ask  of  tho  Senate  to  choose  for  him  n  cabinet,  if  the  democracy  of  that  body  choose  to 
put  him  on  such  terms.  Ho  will  bo  compelled  to  do  this  or  let  the  government  stop,  if  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  men— for  that  is  their  name  at  the  North— thu  conservative  men  in  the  Senate, 


of  long  experience  and  continued  success,  his  estimate  of  the  causes  of  the 
secession  movement  are  of  the  highest  significance  and  of  the  greatest  weight; 


should  so  determine.  Then,  how  can  Mr.Lincoln  obtain  a  cabinet  which  would  aid  him,  or  al- 
low him  to  violate  tho  Coastitution? 

Why  then,  I  say,  should  we  disrupt  the  ties  of  this  Union  when  his  hands  arc  tied,  when  he  can 
do  nothing  against  us?  I  have  heard  it  mooted  that  no  man  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  is  true 
to  her  interests,  could  hold  office  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  Bur,  I  ask,  who  appoints  to  office?  Not 
tho  President  alone ;  the  Senate  has  to  concur.  No  man  can  be  appointed  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Should  any  man  then  refuse  to  hold  office  that  was  given  to  him  by  n  Democratic 
Senate  ?  [Mr.  Toombs  interrupted,  and  said,  if  the  Senate  was  Democratic,  it  was  for  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge.] Well,  then,  continued  Mr.  S.,  I  apprehend  no  man  could  be  justly  considered  untrue  to 
the  interests  of  Georgia,  or  incur  any  disgrace,  if  the  interests  of  Georgia  required  it,  to  hold  an 
office  which  a  Breckinridge  Senate  had  given  him,  even  though  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  President 
(Prolonged  applause,  mingled  with  interruptions.) 

I  trust,  my  countrymen,  you  will  be  still  and  silent.  I  am  addressing  your  good  sense.  I  am 
giving  you  my  views  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  and  if  any  of  you  differ  with  me,  you 
can,  on  any  other  occasion,  give  your  views  as  I  am  doing  now,  and  let  reason  and  true  patriotism 
decide  between  us.  In  my  judgment,  I  say,  under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  possible 
disgrace  for  a  Southern  man  to  hold  office.  No  man  will  be  suffered  to  be  appointed,  I  have  no 
doubt,  who  is  not  true  to  the  Constitution,  if  Southern  senators  are  true  to  their  trusts,  as  I  can 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  they  will  be. 

My  honorable  friend  who  addressed  you  last  night  [Mr.  Toombs),  and  to  whom  I  listened  with 
the  profoundest  attention,  asks  if  we  would  submit  10  Black  Republican  rule.  I  say  to  you  and 
to  him,  as  a  Georgian,  I  never  would  submit  to  any  Black  Republican  aggression  upon  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  I  will  never  consent  myself,  as  much  as  I  tuluiirc  this  Union  fur  the  glories  of  tho 
past,  or  the  blessings  of  the  present,  as  much  na  it  has  done  for  the  people  of  all  these  states,  as 
much  as  it  has  done  for  civilization,  as  much  ns  the  hopes  of  the  world  hang  upon  it,  I  would 
never  submit  to  aggression  upon  my  rights  to  m  iint.nn  it  longer ;  and  if  they  can  not  he  main- 
tained in  the  Union.  Standing  on  tlto  Georgia  I'l.itiWm.  uliero  I  have  stood  from  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  disrupting  every  tie  »  hii  h  hinds  the  stales  together. 

I  will  have  equality  for  Georgia  and  for  the  citizens  of  Georgia  in  this  Union,  or  I  "ill  look  for 
new  safeguards  elsewhere.  This  is  my  position.  The  only  question  now  is,  Can  they  be  secured 
in  the  Union?  That  is  what  I  am  counseling  with  you  to-night  about.  Can  it  be  secured?  In 
my  judgment,  it  may  be,  but  it  may  not  be ;  but  let  us  do  all  we  can,  so  that  in  the  future,  if  the 
worst  come,  it  may  never  be  said  we  were  negligent  in  doing  our  duty  to  the  last. 

My  countrymen,  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  has  been  a  curse  up  to  this  time. 
True  men,  men  of  integrity,  entertain  different  views  from  me  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  question 
their  right  to  do  so;  I  would  not  Impugn  their  motives  in  so  doing.  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  say 
that  this  government  of  our  fathers  is  perfect.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world  of  a  humnn 
origin  —  nothing  connected  with  human  nature,  from  man  himself  to  any  of  his  works.  Vou 
may  select  the  wisest  and  best  men  for  your  judges,  and  yet  how  many  defects  are  (here  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  You  may  select  the  wisest  and  best  men  for  yoor  legislators,  and  yet 
how  many  defects  are  apparent  in  your  laws?     And  it  is  so  in  our  government. 

But  that  this  government  of  our  fathers,  with  all  its  defects,  cuioes  nearer  the  objects  of  all  good 
governments  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  is  my  settled  conviction.  Contrast  it  now 
with  anv  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  [England,  said  Mr.  Toombs]  England,  my  friend  snys. 
Well,  that  is  the  next  best,  I  grant;  but  I  think  we  have  improved  upon  England.  Statesmen 
tried  their  apprentice  hand  on  the  government  of  England,  and  then  ours  was  made.  Ours  sprung 
from  that,  avoiding  many  of  its  defects,  taking  most  of  the  good  and  leaving  out  many  of  its  er- 
rors, and  from  the  whole  constructing  and  building  up  this  mode!  republic,  the  best  which  the  his- 
tory of  tho  world  gives  any  account  of. 

Compare,  my  friends,  this  government  with  that  of  Spain.  Mexico,  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, Gcrmnnv,  Ireland— arc  there  anv  sons  of  that  down-in.ddi'n  n:iti..u  here  to-night  ?— Prussia, 
or,  if  you  travel  farther  East,  to  Turkey  or  China.  Whore  will  you  go,  following  the  sun  in  its 
circuit  round  our  globe,  to  find  a  government  that  better  protects  the  liberties  of  its  people,  and 
secures  to  them  the  blessings  we  enjoy?  (Applause.)  1  think  that  one  of  the  evils  that  beset  us 
is  a  surfeit  of  libertv.  an  cMiberjncc  of  the  priei-Ws  hlc-.-ings  for  which  we  are  ungratefal.  We 
listened  to  my  honorablo  friend  who  addressed  you  last  night  (Mr.  Toombs)  as  he  reeoanted  the 
evils  of  this  government. 

The  first  was  the  fishing  bounties,  paid  mostly  to  the  sailors  of  New  England.  Our  friend 
stated  that  forty-eight  yeans  of  our  government  was  under  the  administration  nf  Southern  presi- 
dents. Well,  t'he-'c  ti-limg  bounties  Iwgan  under  the  rule  of  a  Southern  president,  I  believe.  No 
one  of  them,  during  ihc  uholc  forty-eight  years,  ever  set  his  ndmi  nisi  ration  against  the  principle 
or  .policy  of  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it  wna  a  wise  policy  in  the  beginning;  it  prob- 
ably was  not,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  its  defense.  Bat  the  reason  given  for  it  was  to  encour- 
age our  young  men  to  go  to  sea  and  learn  to  manage  ships.  We  had  at  the  time  but  a  small  nay. 
It  was  thought  best  to  encourage  a  etiss  of  our  people  to  become  acquainted  with  seafaring  life, 
to  become  sailors  to  man  our  naval  ships.  It  requires  practice  to  walk  the  deck  of  a  ship,  to  pull 
the  ropes,  to  furl  the  sails,  to  go  aloft,  to  climb  the  mast ;  and  it  was  thought,  by  offering  this 
bounty,  a  nursery  might  be  formed  in  which  young  men  would  become  perfected  in  these  arts, 
and  it  applied  to  one  section  of  the  Country  as  well  as  to  any  other. 
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and  upon  this  subject  he  said :  "  Some  of  our  public  men  have  failed  in  tbeir 
aspirations;  that  is  true,  and  from  that  comes  a  great  part  of  our  troubles." 
The  feeling  of  his  audience  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment was  received  with  prolonged  applause.  Yet  in  less  than  three  months 
from  that  night  a  Georgia  Convention  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  himself  was  vice-president  of  the  provisional  government 
set  up  by  the  insurgents.  Some  notion  of  the  sort  of  influence  which  was 
brought  to  bear  during  that  interval  upon  him  and  others  like  minded  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  during  this  long,  carefully  considered,  and  sol- 
emnly uttered  speech,  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Toombs,  in  a 
tone  of  sneering  menace,  on  one  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  Mr. 
Stephens's  suggestion  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  Georgia  without  sub- 
mitting the  great  question  of  the  day  to  a  convention  of  the  people  1 

The  persistency  and  precipitancy  of  South  Carolina  offended  the  border 
states.  They  even  resented  it  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  common  cause.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted  upon  a  question  of  such  stupendous  import- 
ance as  the  severance  of  the  republic  for  the  cause  of  slavery.     The  Vir- 


Tiic  result  of  this  was,  Hint  in  the  war  of  1812,  our  sailors,  many  of  whom  came  from  this  nur- 
sery, were  equal  to  any  that  England  brought  against  us.  At  any  rale,  no  small  port  of  the  glo- 
ries of  that  whr  were  gained  by  the  veteran  Uirs  of  America,  and  the  object  of  these  bounties  was 
to  foster  that  branch  of  the  national  defense.  My  opinion  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  at  first,  this  bounty  ought  to  be  discontinued— the  reason  for  it  at  first  no  longer  exists.  A 
bill  for  this  object  did  pass  the  Senate  the  last  Congress  I  was  in,  to  which  my  honorable  friend 
contributed  greatly,  but  it  was  not  reached  in  the  House  of  Representative;!.  1  trust  [lint  he  will 
yet  see  that  he  mnv  with  honor  continue  his  connection  with  the  government,  and  that  his  elo- 
quence, unrivaled  in  the  Senate,  may  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be  displayed  In  having  this  bounty, 
so  obnoxious  to  him,  repealed  and  wiped  oil'  from  the  stututc-book. 

Tho  nest  evil  that  my  friend  comphiincd  of  was  the  tariff.  Well,  let  us  look  at  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. About  the  time  I  commenced  noticing  public  matters,  this  question  was  agitating  the 
rountry  almost  nj  fearfully  as  the  slave  question  now  is.  In  1832,  when  I  was  in  college.  South 
Carolina  was  ready  to  nullify  or  secede  from  the  Union  on  this  account.  And  what  have  we  seen  ? 
Tho  tariff  no  longer  distracts  the  public  councils.  Reason  has  triumphed!  The  present  t  arid'  was 
voted  for  bv  Massachusetts  ami  South  Carolina.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together — every 
man  in  the  Senate  and  House  from  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  I  think,  voted  for  it,  ns  did 
my  honorable  friend  himself.  And  if  it  bo  true,  to  use  the  figure  of  speech  of  my  honorable 
friend,  tluit  every  man  in  the  North  that  works  in  iron,  and  brass,  and  wood  has  his  muscle 
strengthened  by  the  protection  of  the  government,  that  stimulant  was  given  by  his  vote,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, every  other  Southern  man.      So  wc  ought  not  to  complain  of  that. 

Mr.  Tooinlm.  The  tariff  assessed  the  duties. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  and  Massachusetts  with  unanimity  voted  with  the  South  to  lessen  them,  and 
they  were  made  just  as  low  as  Southern  men  asked  them  to  be,  and  that  is  the  rates  they  arc  now 
at.  If  reason  and  argument,  with  experience,  produced  such  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1832  to  1857,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  may  not  like  changes  be  effected  there  by 
the  same  means — reason  and  argument,  anil  appeals  to  patriotism  on  the  present  vexed  question? 
nnd  who  can  say  that  by  ISifi  or  1830  Massachusetts  may  not  vote  with  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  upon  all  those  questions  that  now  distract  the  country,  and  threaten  its  peace  and  exist- 
ence? I  believe  in  the  power  and  efficiency  of  truth,  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  its  ultimate 
triumph  when  properly  wielded.     (Applause.) 

Another  matter  of  grievance  alluded  to  by  my  honorable  friend  was  the  navigation  laws.  This 
policy  was  also  commenced  under  tho  administration  of  one  of  these  Southern  presidents  who 
ruled"  so  well,  and  has  been  continued  thro  ugh  nil  of  ilieni  since,  The  gentleman's  views  of  the 
policy  of  these  laws  and  my  own  do  not  disagree.  We  occupied  the  same  ground  in  relation  to 
them  in  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  them  now;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  some 
matters  connected  with  their  origin. 

One  of  the  objects  was  to  build  up  a  commercial  American  marine  by  giving  American  bottoms 
the  exclusive  carrying  trade  between  our  own  ports.  This  is  a  gTcat  arm  of  national  power. 
This  object  was  accomplished.  We  have  now  an  amount  of  shipping,  not  only  coastwise,  but  to 
foreign  countries,  which  puts  us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  England  can  no 
longer  be  styled  the  Mi-tress  of  the  Seas.  What  American  is  not  proud  of  the  result?  Whether 
those  laws  should  be  continued  is  another  question.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  no  president, 
Northern  or  Southern,  has  ever  yet  recommended  their  repeal.  And  my  friend's  efforts  to  get 
them  repealed  were  met  with  but  little  favor,  North  or  South. 

These,  then,  were  the  true  main  grievances  or  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  general  system 
of  our  government  nnd  its  workings — I  mean  the  administration  of  the  federal  government.  As 
to  the  acts  of  the  federal  states,  I  shall  S|ieak  presently  ;  hut  these  three  were  the  main  ones  used 
ngainst  the  common  head.  Now,  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  all  of  these  are  evils  in  the  system, 
do  they  overbalance  and  Outweigh,  the  advantages  and  great  good  which  this  same  government 
affords  in  a  thousand  innumerable  ways  that  can  not  be  estimated  ?  Huvc  wo  not  at  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  North,  grown  great,  prosperous,  and  happy  under  its  operation?  Has  any  part  of 
the  world  ever  sliown  such  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  wealth,  and  all  the  material  re- 
sources of  national  power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern  states  have  under  the  general  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  all  its  defects? 

Mr.  Toombs.   In  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  Stcphats.  My  honorable  friend  snys  we  have,  in  spite  of  the  general  government;  that 
without  it  I  suppose"  he  thinks  we  might  have  done  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  we  have  done 
this  in  spite  of  it.  That  may  be,  and  it  may  not  be;  but  the  great  fact  that  we  have  grown  great 
and  powerful  under  the  government  as  it  exists,  there  is  no  conjecture  or  speculation  about  that ; 
it  stands  out  bold,  high,  and  prominent,  like  your  Stone  Mountain,  to  which  the  gentleman  alluded 
in  illustrating  home  facts  in  his  record— this  great  fact  of  our  unrivaled  prosperity  in  the  Union 
as  it  is  admitted  ;  whether  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  government — whether  wo  of  the  South  would 
have  been  better  off  without  the  government — is,  to  say  tho  least,  problematical.  On  the  one  side 
we  can  only  put  the  fact  against  simulation  and  conjecture  on  the  other.  But  even  as  a  question 
of  speculation  I  differ  with  my  distinguished  friend. 

What  we  would  have  lost  in  border  wars  without  the  Union,  or  what  we  bnvc  gained  simply  by 
the  peace  it  has  secured,  no  estimate  can  bo  made  of.  Our  foreign  trade,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  prosperity,  has  the  protection  of  the  navy,  which  drove  the  pirates  from  the  waters  near 
our  coast,  where  they  had  been  buccaneering  for  centuries  before,  and  might  have  been  still  had 
it  not  been  for  the  American  navy,  under  the  command  of  such  spirit-  u  Commodore  Porter. 
Now  that  the  coast  is  clear,  that  our  commerce  Hows  freely  outwardly,  we  can  not  well  estimate 
how-  it  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  Tho  influence  of  the  government  on  us  is 
liko  that  of  the  atmosphere  around  us.  Its  benefits  are  so  silent  and  unseen  that  they  arc  seldom 
thought  of  or  appreciated. 

We  seldom  ihink  of  the  tingle  clement  of  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  yet  let  this  simple, 
unseen,  nnd  utifolt  agent  be  withdrawn — this  life-giving  clement  be  taken  away  from  this  nil-per- 
vading tluid  around  us,  and  what  instant  and  appalling  changes  would  take  place  in  all  organic 
creation  ! 

It  may  bo  that  wo  arc  nil  that  we  arc  in  "spite  of  the  general  government,''  hut  it  may  be  that 
without  it  we  should  have  been  far  different  from  what  we  are  now.  It  is  true  there  is  no  equal 
part  of  the  earth  with  natural  resources  superior  perhaps  to  ours.  That  portion  of  this  country 
known  as  tho  Southern  states,  stretching  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  is  fully  equal 
to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  honorable  and  eloquent  senator  last  night,  in  all  natural  capacities. 
But  how  many  ages  and  centuries  passed  before  these  capacities  were  developed  to  reach  this  ad- 
vanced age  of  civilization  ?  There  these  same  hills,  rich  in  ore,  same  rivers,  same  valleys  and 
plains,  are  as  they  have  boon  since  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  uneducated  and  un- 
civilised man  roamed  over  them,  for  how  long  no  history  informs  us. 

It  was  only  under  our  institutions  that  they  could  be  developed.  Their  development  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  enterprise  of  our  people  tAider  operations  of  the  government  and  institutions  under 
which  we  hnvo  lived.  Even  our  people  without  these  never  would  have  done  it.  The  organiza- 
tion of  society  has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  any  country  or 
any  land.  The  institutions  of  a  people,  political  nnd  moral,  arc  tho  matrix  in  which  the  germ 
of  their  organic  structure  quickens  into  lite — takes  root  and  develops  in  form,  nature,  nnd  char- 
acter. Our  institutions  constitute  the  basis,  the  matrix,  from  which  spring  all  our  characteristics 
of  development  and  greatness.  Look  at  Greece.  There  is  the  same  fertile  soil,  tho  samo  hlue 
sky,  the  same  inlets  nnd  harbors,  the  samo  j'Egcan,  the  same  Olympus;  there  is  the  same  land 
where  Homer  sung,  where  Pericles  spoke  ;  it  is  in  nature  the  same  old  Greece,  but  it  is  living 
Greece  no  more.    (Applause.) 

Descendants  of  the  snme  people  inhabit  the  country ;  yet  what  is  the  reason  of  this  mighty  dif- 
ference? In  the  midst  of  present  degradation  wo  see  the  glorious  fragments  of  ancient  works  of 
Brt — temples  ivith  ornaments  and  inscription)  that  excite  wonder  and  adi   ' 


gtnians  proposed  to  South  Carolina  a  convention  of  the  slave  states;  but 
this  South  Carolina,  with  flippant  haughtiness,  refused  to  entertain,  on  the 
ground  that  Virginia  was  "completely  demoralized"  because  she  had  "placed 
the  Union  above  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  South."  The  truth  was, 
that  the  Virginia  leaders  knew  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  to  open  the  slave-trade ;  and  to  this  they  were  opposed,  because 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  Virginia  planters  was  in  the  slaves  which  they  bred. 
This  the  South  Carolina  leaders,  wise  in  their  generation,  saw  at  once,  and 
used  now  and  afterward  to  their  advantage.  On  the  26th  of  November  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Columbia.  The  governor  (Gist),  in  his 
message,  took  ground  in  favor  of  immediate  state  action,  declared  his  belief 
that  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  would  not 
hesitate  to  follow  South  Carolina,  which,  he  said,  would  be  "  wanting  in  self- 
respect  to  entertain  propositions  looking  to  a  continuance  of  the  Union."  It 
was  determined  that  the  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
go  to  Washington  and  resign,  but  remain  there  for  consultation  with  other 
Southern  members  of  Congress;  and  it  was  confidently  announced  that  the 


of  a  once  high  order  of  civilization  which  have  outlived  the  language  they  spoke— upon  lliem  all 
Icbabod  is  written— their  glory  has  departed.  Why  is  this  so?  I  answer,  their  institutions  have 
been  destroyed.  These  were  but  the  fruits  of  their  forms  of  government,  thu  matrix  from  which 
their  grand  development  sprung ;  and  when  once  tho  institutions  of  a  people  hnve  been  destroyed, 
there  is  no  earthly  power  that  can  bring  back  the  Promethean  spark  to  kindle  them  here  again 
any  more  thnn  in  that  ancient  land  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  song.     (Applnusc.) 

The  same  may  lie  said  of  Italy.  Whero  is  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world  ?  There  arc 
the  same  seven  hills  now,  the  same  soil,  the  same  natural  resources ;  nature  is  tho  snme,  but  what 
a  ruin  of  human  greatness  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
most  downtrodden  land !  Why  have  nut  the  people  of  that  Ileavcn- favored  clime  the  spirit  that 
animated  their  fathers?     Why  this  sad  difference? 

It  is  the  destruction  of  her  institutions  that  has  caused  it ;  and,  my  countrymen,  if  wo  shnll  in 
an  evil  hour  rashly  pull  down  and  desimv  those  institution1:  which  the  patriotic  band  of  our  fat  here 
labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  build  up,  nnd  which  have  done  so  much  for  us  and  the  world,  who 
can  venture  the  prediction  that  similar  results  w  ill  not  ensue  ?  Let  lis  avoid  it  if  we  can,  I  trust 
the  spirit  is  among  us  that  will  enable  ns  to  do  it.  Let  us  not  rashly  try  the  experiment;  for  if  it 
fails,  as  it  did  in  Greece  nnd  Italy,  nnd  in  the  South  American  republics,  and  in  every  other 
place,  wherever  liberty  is  once  destroyed,  it  may  never  be  restored  to  us  again.     (Applause.) 

There  are  defects  in  our  government,  errors  in  administration,  nnd  shortcomings  of  mnnv  kinds, 
but,  in  spite  of  these  defects  nnd  errors,  Georgin  ban  grown  to  be  a  grent'state.  Let  us  pause  hero 
a  moment.  In  I  SCO  there  was  a  great  crisis,  hut  not  so  fearful  ns  this,  for  of  all  I  have  ever  passed 
through,  this  is  the  most  perilous,  and  requires  to  be  met  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  doliber- 

There  were  many  among  us  in  1850  zealous  to  go  nt  once  out  of  tho  Union,  (o  disrupt  every 
tic  that  binds  us  together.  Now  do  you  believe,  had  that  policy  been  carried  out  at  that  time, 
we  would  have  been  the  same  great  people  thai  we  are  to-day?  It  may  he  that  we  would,  but 
have  you  any  assurance  of  that  fact?  Would  you  have  made  the  same  advancement,  improve- 
ment, nnd  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  material  wealth  and  prosperity  that  we  have? 

I  notice  in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  that  the  taxable  property  of  Georgia  is  §(570, 000,000 
and  upward,  nn  amount  not  far  from  double  that  it  was  in  18.JI),  1  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  material  wealth  of  the  people  of  Georgia  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite 
doubled.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  advance  in  education,  nnd  every  thing  that  marks  our 
civilization.  Have  we  any  assurance  that,  had  wo  regarded  the  earnest  but  misguided  patriotic 
advice,  as  I  think,  of  some  of  that  day,  and  disrupted  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Union,  wo 
would  have  advanced  ns  wc  have?  I  think  not.  Well,  then,  let  us  tie  careful  now  before  wc  at- 
tempt any  rash  experiment  of  this  sort.  I  know  that  there  are  friends,  whose  patriotism  I  do  not 
intend  to  question,  who  think  this  Union  a  curse,  and  that  wc  would  be  better  olF  without  it.  1 
do  not  so  think  ;  if  we  can  bring  about  a  correction  of  these  evils  which  threaten — and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  this  may  yet  be  done— this  appeal  to  go  out,  with  all  the  provisions  for  good 
that  accompany  it,  I  look  upon  as  a  great,  and,  I  fear,  a  fatal  temptation. 

When  1  look  around  and  sec  our  prosperity  in  every  thing,  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  science, 
and  every  department  of  education,  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  moral  advancement,  nnd  our 
colleges,  I  think,  in  the  face  of  such  an  exhibition,  if  wc  can,  without  the  loss  of  power,  or  any 
essential  right  or  interest,  remain  in  the  Union,  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  nnd  to  posterity  to — 
let  us  not  too  readily  yield  to  this  temptation— do  so.  Our  first  parents,  the  great  progenitors  of 
the  human  race,  were  not  without  a  like  temptation  when  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  They  were  led 
to  believe  that  their  condition  would  lie  bettered— that  their  eves  would  be  opened — nnd  that  they 
would  become  as  gods.  They  in  an  evil  hour  yielded  ;  instead  of  becoming  gods  they  only  saw 
their  own  nakedness. 

I  look  upon  this  country,  with  onr  institutions,  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  mny  be  that  out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid 
and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear,  if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and.  without  sufficient  cause,  shall 
take  that  Step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater  or  more  peaceful,  prosperous,  nnd  happy — instead 
of  becoming  gods,  we  will  become  demons,  ami  at  no  distant  day  commence  cutting  one  another's 
throats.  This  is  my  apprehension.  Let  us,  therefore,  whatever  we  do,  meet  these  difficulties, 
great  as  they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men,  and  consider  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  nttend  our  action.  Let  us  sec  first  clearly  where  the  path  of  duly  leads,  and 
then  wc  may  not  fear  to  tread  therein. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  question  put  to  me.  nnd  on  which  my  counsel  bus  been  asked.  That 
is,  What  the  present  Legislature  ,-hould  do  in  view  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  ihe  wrongs 
that  hnve  been  done  us  by  several  of  our  confederate  states  in  the  Union,  by  the  nets  of  their 
Legislatures  nullifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  nnd  in  direct  disregard  of  their  constitutional  obli- 
gations? What  I  shall  say  will  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  dictation.  It  will  lie  simply  my  own  judg- 
ment, for  what  it  is  worth.  It  proceeds  from  n  strong  conviction  that,  tii-cnrding  to  it,  our  rights, 
interests,  and  honor — our  present  safety  and  future  security,  can  be  maintained  without  yet  look- 
ing to  the  last  resort,  the  "ultima  ratio  region."  That  should  not  be  looked  to  until  all  else  fails. 
That  may  come.  On  this  point  I  am  hopeful,  but  not  sanguine.  But  let  us  use  every  patriotic 
effort  to  prevent  it  while  there  is  ground  for  hope. 

If  any  view  that  I  may  present,  in  your  judgment,  be  inconsistent  with  the  host  interests  of 
Georgia,  I  ask  you,  as  patriots,  not  to  regard  it.  After  hearing  mo  and  others  whom  you  have 
advised  with,  act  in  the  premises  according  to  your  own  conviction  of  duty  as  patriots.  I  speak 
now  particularly  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  present.  There  are,  us  I  have  suid,  great  dan- 
gers ahead.  Great  dangers  may  come  from  the  election  I  have  spoken  of.  If  the  tiolicy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Republican  associates  shall  bo  carried  out,  or  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  no  man 
in  Georgia  will  be  more  willing  or  ready  than  myself  to  defend  our  rights,  interest,  and  honor  at 
every  hazard,  and  to  the  last  extremity.     (Applause.) 

What  is  this  policy  ?  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  exclude  us  by  an  act  of  Congress  from  the  Ter- 
ritories with  our  slave  property.  He  is  For  using  the  power  of  the  general  government  ngainst  tho 
extension  of  our  institutions.  Our  position  on  this  point  is,  and  ought  to  be,  at  all  hazards,  for 
perfect  equality  between  nil  the  states,  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  states,  in  the  Territories,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  exercise  its  power  against  this,  then  I 
am  for  standing  where  Georgia  planted  herself  in  1850.  These  were  plain  propositions  which 
were  then  laid  down  in  her  celebrated  platform  as  sufficient  for  the  disruption  of  the  Union  if  tho 
occasion  should  ever  come;  on  these  Georgia  has  declared  that  she  will  go  out  of  the  Union  j  and 
for  these  she  would  be  justified  by  tho  nations  of  the  earth  in  so  doing. 

I  say  the  same  :  I  said  it  then";  I  sny  it  now,  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  should  bo  carried  out.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  his  "bare  election  sufficient  cause;  hut  if  bis  pulicy  should  be 
carried  out  in  violation  of  any  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Georgin  Platform,  that  would  be 
such  an  act  of  aggression  which  ought  to  be  met  as  therein  provided  for.  If  his  policy  shall  be 
carried  out  in  repealing  or  modifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  so  ns  to  weaken  its  efficacy,  Georgia 
has  declared  that  she  will  in  the  last  resort  disrupt  the  lies  of  the  Union,  and  I  say  so  too.  Island 
upon  the  Georgia  Platform,  and  upon  every  plank;  and  say,  if  those  aggressions  therein  provided 
for  take  place,  I  say  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  keep  your  powder  dry,  and  let  your  as- 
sailants then  have  'lend,'  if  need  be.  (Applause.)  I  would  wait  for  an  act  of  aggression.  This 
is  my  position. 

Now  upon  another  point,  and  that  the  most  difficult,  and  deserving  your  most  serious  consider- 
ation, I  will  speak.  That  is  the  course  which  this  stale  should  pursue  toward  these  Northern 
States,  which  by  their  logi-lntive  act.  have  attempted  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  I  know 
that  in  some  of  these  states  their  acts  pretend  to  lie  based  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  case 
of  Pntoo  against  Pennsylvania ;  that  decision  did  proclaim  the  doeirino  that  the  state  officers  are 
not  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  Congress — that  the  federal  government  can  not 
impose  duties  upon  stale  officials ;  that  they  must  execute  their  own  laws  by  their  own  officers. 
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state  would  be  "out  of  the  Union"  by  the  18th  of  December.  In  all  this 
time  there  not  only  had  not  been  a  single  overt  act  of  treason,  but  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  had  been  scrupulously  obeyed. 

The  temper  and  the  purposes  of  the  radical  Abolitionists  were  now  most 
significantly  shown  by  their  choice  of  this  time,  of  all  others,  for  a  public 
apotheosis  of  John  Drown.  The  3d  of  December,  the  day  on  which  Con- 
gress was  to  assemble,  was  also  the  anniversary  of  his  death  by  execution 
of  the  law;  and  this  occasion  was  to  have  been  celebrated  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  in  Boston,  by  various  exercises,  which  were  to  continue  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  But  the  organizers  of  so  flagrant  an  affront  to  pub- 
lic decency  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  At  the  opening  of  the  doors 
there  was  a  small  assemblage  of  negroes  and  white  men,  to  the  latter  class 
of  which  there  were  soon  large  additions,  among  them  the  Chief  of  Police, 
with  part  of  his  force.  Upon  an  attempt  to  organize  the  meeting  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  called,  groans  and  hisses  broke  out  all  over  the 
house,  followed  by  cheers  for  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Fay,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  and  a  strong  anti-Abolitionist,  was  then  nominated  from  the 


And  ibis  may  be  true.     Bat  slill  it  in  Ibc  duly  of  the  slates  to  deliver  fugitive  slave,",  tw  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  general  government  in  see  thai  it  is  done. 

Northern  states,  on  entering  into  tbe  federal  compact,  pledged  themselves  to  surrender  such 
fugitives;  and  it  is  in  disregard  of  their  obligations  that  they  have  passed  laws  which  even  tend 
to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  fulfillment  of  that  obligation.  They  have  viulated  their  plighted  fuitli ; 
what  ought  we  to  do  in  view  of  ibis?  That  is  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  By  the  law 
of  nations  you  would  have  n  right  to  demand  the  carrying  out  of  this  article  of  agreement,  and  I 
do  not  sec  thut  it  should  be  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  states  of  this  Union  ;  and  in  cue  it  be 
not  done,  we  would,  by  these  principles,  have  ihc  right  to  commit  acts  of  reprisal  on  these  fuith. 
less  governments,  nod  seize  upon  their  property,  or  that  of  their  citizens  wherever  found.  The 
slates  of  this  Union  Bland  upon  the  same  footing  v.  ith  foreign  nations  in  this  respect.  But  by  ih§ 
law  of  nations  we  arc  equally  hound,  before  proceeding  to  violent  measures,  to  set  forth  our  griev- 
ances before  the  offending  government,  to  give  ihctn  an  opportunity  to  redress  the  wrong.  Has 
our  state  yet  done  this  ?     I  think  not. 

Suppose  it  were  Great  Britain  that  had  violated  some  compact  of  agreement  with  the  general 
government,  what  would  be  first  done?  In  (hat  case  our  minister  would  be  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  thut  government,  or  n  commissioner  be  sent  to 
that  country  to  open  negotiations  with  her,  ask  for  redress,  and  it  would  only  be  when  argument 
and  reason  had  been  exhausted  that  we  should  take  the  last  resort  of  nations.  That  would  be 
the  course  toward  a  foreign  government,  and  toward  a  member  of  this  confederacy  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  same  course. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  act  hastily  in  this  matter.  Let  your  Committee  on  the  Stale  of  the  Re- 
public make  out  a  bill  of  grievances ;  let  it  be  sent  by  the  governor  to  those  faithless  stales,  and 
if  reason  and  argument  shall  be  tried  in  vain — nil  shall  fail  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  con- 
stitutional obligations,  I  would  be  for  retaliatory  measures,  such  as  the  governor  lues  suggested  to 
you.  This  mode  of  resistance  in  the  Union  is  in  our  power.  It  might  be  effectual,  and  if  in  the 
lost  resort,  wo  would  be  justified  in  tbe  eyes  of  nations  not  only  in  separating  from  them,  but  by 
nsing  force. 
[Some  one  said  the  argument  was  already  exhausted.] 

Mr.  Stephens  continued:  Some  friend  says  thai  the  argument  is  already  exhausted.  No,  my 
friend,  it  is  not.  You  have  never  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  states  to  this 
subject,  that  I  am  aware  of.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  before  this  year.  The  uttention  of  our 
own  people  has  been  colled  to  this  subject  lately. 

Now,  then,  my  recommendation  to  you  would  I*  this :  In  view  of  nil  these  questions  of  diffi- 
culty, let  a  convention  of  the  people  of  (Georgia  l.o  called,  to  which  they  may  he  all  referred.  Let 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  speak.  Some  think  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  cause  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  the  Union.  Some  think  those  other  grievances  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  same, 
and  that  tho  Legislature  baa  the  power  thus  to  act,  and  ought  thus  to  act.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  the  Legislature  is  m>t  the  proper  body  to  sever  our  federal  relations,  if  that  neces- 
sity should  arise.  An  honorable  and  distinguished  gentleman  the  other  night  (Mr.  T.  H.H.Cobb) 
advised  you  to  take  this  course — not  to  wait  to  hear  from  the  cross-roads  and  groceries.  I  say  to 
you,  you  have  no  power  so  to  act.  Yon  must  refer  this  question  to  the  people,  and  you  must  wait 
to  hear  from  the  men  at  the  cross-roads  and  even  the  groceries;  for  the  people  in  this  country, 
whether  at  the  cross-roads  or  the  groceries,  whether  in  cottages  or  palaces,  arc  all  equal,  and  they 
ore  the  sovereign?  in  this  country.  Sovereignty  is  not  in  the  Legislature.  We,  tbe  people,  are 
the  sovereigns.  I  am  one  of  them,  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  so  has  any  other  citizen  of 
tho  state.  You  legislators,  I  speak  it  respectfully,  are  but  our  sen-ants.  You  are  the  servants  of  ■ 
tho  people,  and  not  their  masters.     Power  resides  with  the  people  in  this  country. 

The  great  difference  between  our  country  ond  all  others,  such  as  France,  and  England,  and  Ire- 
land,  is,  that  here  there  is  popular  sovereignty,  while  there  sovereignty  is  exercised  hy  kings  and 
favored  classes.  This  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  however  much  derided  lately,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions.  Constitutions  are  but  the  channels  tlimugh  which  the  popular  will  may 
be  expressed.  Our  Constitution  came  from  the  people.  They  mode  it,  and  they  alone  can  right- 
fully unmake  it. 
Mr.  Toombs.  I  am  afraid  of  conventions. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  nm  not  afraid  of  any  convention  legally  chosen  by  the  people.  I  know  no  way 
to  decide  great  questions  nil-  cling  fundamental  laws  except  by  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  made  by  representative*  of  the  people  chosen  at  the  ballot-box. 
But  do  not  let  the  question  which  comes  before  the  people  be  put  to  them  in  the  language  of  my 
honorable  friend  who  addressed  yon  last  night.  Will  you  submit  to  abolition  rule  or  resist? 
Mr.  Toombs.   I  do  not  wish  the  people  to  be  cheated. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  my  friends,  how  are  we  going  to  cheat  the  people  by  calling  on  them  to 
elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  decide  all  these  questions  without  any  dictation  or  direction? 
Who  proposes  to  cheat  the  people  by  letting  them  speak  their  own  untramtneled  views  in  the 
choice  of  their  ablest  and  best  men,  to  determine  upon  all  these  matters,  involving  their  peace  ? 

I  think  the  proposition  of  my  honorable  friend  had  a  considerable  smack  of  unfairness,  not  to 
say  cheat.  He  wished  to  have  no  convention,  but  for  the  Legislature  to  submit  their  vote  to  the 
people— submission  to  abolition  rule  or  resistance?  Now,  who  in  Georgia  would  vote  "submis- 
sion to  abolition  rule?"     (Laughter.) 

Is  putting  such  a  question  to  the  people  to  vote  on  n  fair  way  of  getting  an  expression  of  the 
popular  will  on  all  these  questions  ?    I  think  not.     Now,  who  in  Georgia,  is  going  to  submit  to 
abolition  ralo? 
Mr.  Toombs.  Tho  Convention  will. 

Mr.  Stephens.  No,  my  friend,  Georgia  will  never  do  it.  The  Convention  will  never  secede  from 
the  Georgia  Platform.  Under  that  there  can  bo  no  abolition  rule  in  the  general  government.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  people  in  convention  upon  this  and  alt  questions.  Besides,  the  Legis- 
lature wore  not  elected  for  such  a  purpose.  They  came  here  to  do  their  duty  as  legislators.  They 
have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not  come  here  to  disrupt 
this  government.  I  am,  therefore,  for  submitting  all  these  questions  to  a  convention  of  the  people. 
Submit  the  question  to  the  people  whether  they  would  submit  to  nboliiion  rule  or  resist,  and  then 
let  the  Legislature  act  upon  that  vote?  Such  a  course  would  be  an  insult  to  the  people.  They 
would  have  to  cat  their  platform,  ignore  their  past  history,  blot  out  their  records,  and  Like  steps 
backward,  if  they  should  do  this.     I  have  never  eaten  my  "record  or  words,  and  never  will. 

But  how  will  it  be  under  this  urrungomeut  if  they  should  vote  to  resist,  und  the  Legislature 
should  reassemble  with  this  vote  as  their  instruction?  Con  any  man  tell  what  sort  of  resistanca 
will  be  meant?  One  man  would  say  secede  ;  another  pass  retaliatory  measures;  these  are  meas- 
ures of  resistance  against  wrong— legitimate  and  right— and  there  would  bo  as  many  different 
ideas  as  there  arc  members  on  this  floor.  Resistance  don't  mean  secession— that,  in  no  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  is  resistance.  Believing  that  the  times  require  action,  I  am  for  presenting  the 
question  fairly  to  the  people;  for  calling  together  an  untrnmmcled  convention,  and  presenting  all 
the  questions  to  them  whether  they  will  go  out  of  the  Union,  or  what  course  of  resistance  in  the 
Union  they  may  think  best,  and  then  let  the  Legislature  act  when  the  people  in  their  majesty  are 
henrd ;  and  1  tell  you  now,  whatever  that  convention  does.  1  hope  and  trust  our  people  will  abide 
by.  I  advise  the  calling  ••(  a  convention  with  the  earnest  desire  to  preserve  tho  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  state.  I  should  di-likc,  nl-ivc  all  things,  to  see  violent  measures  adopted,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  lake  the  sword  in  hand,  by  individuals,  without  the  authority  of  law. 

Hy  honorable  friend  said  lust  night,  •'  I  a?k  vou  to  give  mo  the  sword  j  for,  if  you  do  not  give 
it  to  me,  as  God  lives,  I  will  mko  it  myself." 

Mr.  Toombs.   I  will.     (Applause  on  the  other  side.) 

Mr.  Str/ihens.  1  have  no  doubt  that  my  honorable  friend  feels  as  ho  says.  It  is  only  his  excess- 
ive ardor  that  makes  him  use  such  an  expression ;  but  this  will  pais  off  with  the  excitement  of  the 


floor  as  chairman,  and  elected  by  acclamation,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  John  Brown  people.  Resolutions  were  adopted  strongly  denouncing 
John  Brown,  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  admirers,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
The  defeated  party  attempted  forcible  resistance,  but  they  were  ejected  by 
the  police  and  the  house  was  closed — proceedings  somewhat  irregular,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  under  the  circumstances  not  quite  unjustifiable. 
They  gathered  together  again  in  the  evening  in  the  Negro  Baptist  Church, 
and  were  protected  by  the  police  during  their  meeting  against  a  large  con- 
course of  exasperated  citizens  who  surrounded  the  building. 

On  tbe  3d  of  December  Congress  assembled  at  Washington.  The  attend- 
ance of  members  was  unusually  large  in  both  houses.  In  the  lower  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina  appeared  in  their  places ;  but  in  the  Sen- 
ate-chamber stood  two  empty  chairs,  silent  witnesses  of  her  refusal  to  be 
any  longer  numbered  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember President  Buchanan  sent  his  message  to  Congress.  Never  was  an 
important  state  paper  more  eagerly  looked  for;  never  did  one  more  entirely 
disappoint  all  expectations.     The  President  attributed  the  attitude  of  the 


hour.  When  the  people  in  their  majesty  shall  speak,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  bow  lo  their 
will,  whatever  it  may  be,  upon  tha  "  sober  second  thought."     (Applause.) 

Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  1  spciik  for  one.  ihough  my  views  might  not 
agree  with  them,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her  people.  Their  cause 
is  my  cause,  and  their  destiny  is  my  destiny ;  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  ultimate  course  of  all. 
The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a  free  people  is  civil  war. 

But,  os  I  suid,  let  us  call  a  convention  of  the  people;  let  nil  ihesc  maticrs  be  submitted  lo  it; 
and  when  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  has  thus  been  expressed,  the  whole  stale  will  pre- 
sent one  unanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatever  may  be  demanded  ;  for  I  believe  in  the  power  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  when  wisdom  prevails  and  passion  is  silent. 

Look  nt  what  has  already  been  done  by  them  for  their  advancement  in  all  that  ennobles  mnn. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  tho  world.  Look  abroad  from  one  extent  of  the  country 
to  the  other;  contemplate  our  greatness.  We  arc  now  among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth, 
Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  our  institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self-govcrumeiil,  nre  a 
failure? 

Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy  of  imitation.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Cobb,  the  other 
night,  suid  it  had  proven  a  failure.  A  failure  in  what?  In  growth?  Look  at  our  cxpiinso  in 
national  power.  Look  at  our  population  and  increase  in  all  that  makes  a  people  great.  A  failure? 
Why,  we  arc  tbe  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind. 

Some  of  our  public  men  have  failed  in  their  aspirations;  thnt  is  true,  and  from  that  comes  a 
great  purl  of  our  troubles.    (Prolonged  applause.) 

No,  there  is  no  failure  of  this  government  yet.  We  have  made  great  advancement  under  the' 
Constitution,  and  I  can  not  but  hope  that  wc  shall  advance  higher  still.     Let  us  ho  true  to  our 

Now,  when  this  convention  assembles,  if  it  shall  be  called,  as  I  hope  it  may,  I  would  sny,  in  my 
judgment,  without  dictation,  for  I  am  conferring  with  you  freely  and  frankly,  and  it  is  thus  that 
I  give  my  views,  I  should  take  into  consideration  all  those  questions  which  distract  the  public  mind; 
should  view  all  the  grounds  of  secession  so  far  os  the  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln  is  concerned,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  say  that  the  constitutional  election  of  no  man  is  a  sufficient  cause  to 
breuk  up  the  Union,  but  lhat  the  state  should  wait  until  he  ut  least  docs  some  unconstitutional  net, 
Mr.  Toombs.   Commit  some  overt  act. 

Mr.  Stephens.  No,  I  did  not  soy  that.  The  word  overt  is  a  sort  of  technical  term  connected 
with  treason,  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  mother  country,  und  it  means  nn  open  act  of  rebel- 
lion, I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Lincoln  can  do  this  unless  he  should  levy  war  upon  us.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  use  the  word  overt.  I  do  not  intend  to  wail  for  that.  But  I  use  the  word  unconstitu- 
tional act,  which  our  people  understand  much  better,  and  which  expresses  just  what  I  mean.  But 
as  long  as  be  conforms  to  the  Constitution  he  should  1*  left  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  giving  this  advice  1  am  hut  sustaining  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  and  I  do  not  there- 
by become  a  Lincoln  aid  man  cither  (nppluusc),  but  a  Constitutional  aid  man.  But  this  matter 
the  Convention  can  determine. 

As  to  the  other  matter,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  pass  retaliatory  measures,  provided  thoy  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  they  can  be  made  such. 
But  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  this  Legislature  to  do  this  now  is  the  question.  To  the  Conven- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  this  matter  ought  to  be  referred.  Before  wc  commit  reprisals  on  New  Eng- 
land, we  should  exhaust  every  means  of  bringing  about  n  peaceful  solution  of  the  question. 

Thus  did  General  Jackson  in  tho  cose  of  the  French.  He  did  not  recommend  reprisals  until 
he  had  treated  with  Franco,  and  got  her  to  promise  to  make  indemnilicaiion,  and  it  was  only  on 
her  refusal  to  pay  the  money  which  she  had  promised  that  he  recommended  reprisals.  It  was  aft- 
er negotiation  had  failed.  I  do  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best,  before  going  to  extreme 
measures  with  our  confederate  states,  to  make  presentation  of  oni  demands,  to  appeal  to  their  rea- 
son and  judgment  to  give  us  our  rights.  Then,  if  reason  should  not  triumph,  it  will  he  lime 
enough  to  commit  reprisals,  and  we  should  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilised  world.  At  leas", 
let  the  states  know  what  your  grievances  are,  and  if  they  refuse,  as  I  said,  to  give-  us  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  I  should  he  willing,  as  a  last  resort,  to  sever  the  tics  of  this 
Union.     (Applause.) 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  course  bo  pursued,  and  they  arc  informed  of  the  consequences  of 
refusal,  these  states  will  secede;  hut  if  they  should  not,  then  let  the  consequences  bo  with  them, 
and  let  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  rest  upon  them.  Another  thing  I  would  have  that 
convention  to  do — reaffirm  the  Georgia  Platform,  with  an  additional  plank  in  it.  Let  lhat  plank 
bo  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligntion  on  the  part  of  those  states  to  repeal  these  obnoxious  laws  us  a 
condition  of  our  remaining  in  the  Union.  Give  them  timo  to  consider  it,  and  I  would  ask  all 
states  south  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  am  for  exhausting  all  that  patriotism  can  demand  before  taking  the  last  step.  I  would  in- 
vito, therefore,  South  Carolina  to  a  conference.  I  would  ask  the  same  of  all  the  other  Southern 
states,  so  that  if  the  evil  has  got  beyond  our  control,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  grant  may  not  be 
the  case,  let  us  not  be  divided  among  ourselves — (cheers) — but,  if  possible,  secure  the  united  co- 
operation of  all  the  Southern  states ;  and  then,  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  we  may  justify 
our  action ;  and,  with  the  wrong  all  on  the  other  side,  wc  can  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  to  aid 
us  in  our  cause.  (Loud  applause.)  But  lot  us  not  do  any  thing  in  which  any  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple may  charge  us  with  rash  or  hasty  action.  It  is  certainly  n  matter,  of  great  importance  to  tear 
this  government  asunder.  You  were  not  sent  here  for  that  purpose.  I  would  wish  the  whole 
South  to  be  united  if  this  is  to  be  done;  and  I  believe,  if  wc  pursue  the  policy  which  I  have  indi- 
cated, this  can  be  effected. 

In  this  way  our  sister  Southern  states  can  be  induced  to  act  with  us,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  the  states  of  Now  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  the  other  Western  states,  will  com- 
pel their  Legislatures  to  recede  from  their  hostile  altitudes,  if  the  others  do  not.     Then,  with 
these,  we  would  go  on  without  New  England,  if  she  chose  to  slay  out. 
A  voice  in  the  aisembfa.  We  will  kick  them  out. 

Mr.  Sttphtnt.  I  would  not  kick  them  out ;  but  if  they  chose  to  stay  out  they  might.  I  think, 
moreover,  thut  these  Northern  states,  being  principally  engaged  in  manufacture*,  would  find  lhat 
they  had  us  much  interest  in  tho  Union  under  the  Constitution  us  wc,  und  lhat  they  would  rclum 
to  their  constitutional  duty ;  this  would  be  my  hope.  If  they  should  not,  and  if  the  Middle  states 
and  Western  stutes  do  not  join  us,  wo  should  at  least  have  an  undivided  South.  I  am,  as  you 
clearly  perceive,  for  maintaining  the  Union  as  it  is,  if  possible.  I  will  exhaust  every  means  thus 
to  maintain  it  with  an  equalitv  in  it.     Mv  principles  nre  those : 

First,  tho  mointenance  of  the  honor,  the  rights,  the  equolitv,  the  security,  and  the  glory  of  my 
native  slate  in  the  Union;  but  if  these  con  not  be  maintained  in  the  Union,  then  I  am  for  their 
maintenance,  nt  all  hazards,  out  of  it.  Next  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Georgia,  the  land  of  my 
birth,  I  hold  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  common  country.  In  Savannah  I  was  made  to  sny  by 
the  reporters,  who  very  often  make  mo  say  things  which  I  never  did,  that  I  was  first  for  the  glory 
of  the  whole  country,  and  next  for  that  of  Georgia. 

I  said  the  exact  reverse  or  this.  I  am  proud  of  her  history,  of  her  present  standing.  I  am 
proud  even  of  her  motto,  which  I  would  hove  duly  respected  at  the  present  time  by  all  her  sons — 
Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation.  I  would  have  her  rights  and  thai  "f  the  Southern  slates  main- 
tained now  upon  these  principles.  Her  position  now  is  just  what  it  was  in  18-iO  wilh  respect  to 
the  Southern  stales.  Her  platform,  (hen,  has  been  adopted  hy  most,  if  not  all  the  other  Southern 
states.  Now  I  would  add  hut  one  additional  plank  to  lhat  platform,  which  I  have  stated,  and  onu 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

If  all  this  fails,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done  our  duty, 
and  all  Ibal  patriotism  could  require. 

Mr.  Stephens  continued  for  some  time  on  other  mu'tcrs,  which  ore  omitted,  and  then  took  hia 
seat  amid  great  applause 
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slave  states  to  the  fear  of  servile  insurrections ;  when  the  planters,  on  the 
contrary,  said,  and,  as  it  proved,  with  reason,  they  had  no  fears  whatever  on 
this  score.  He  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  free  states, 
utterly  ignoring  the  aggressions  of  the  slavery  propagandists  and  the  radical 
difference  between  the  principles  of  the  slaveholding  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic and  those  of  which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  great  exponent;  he  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  unless  the  personal  liberty  laws  of  some  of  the  free  states 
were  repealed  the  Union  could  not  be  preserved ;  but  he  passed  no  censure 
upon  the  studiously  harsh  and  insulting  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law 
which  provoked  their  passage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  recommended  the 
incorporation  of  that  law  into  the  Constitution ;  he  denied  the  right  of  a 
state  to  break  up  the  government  merely  of  its  own  motion,  and  he  admit- 
ted that  he  was  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  throughout 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  but  he  added  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Congress  had  the  power  to  coerce  a  state,  thus  passing  by  the  vital 
point  that,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  executive  officers  of  the  United 
States  had  to  do,  not  with  states,  but  with  individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  message,  in  fact,  said  to  the  country,  "  First,  in  this  quarrel  the 
free  states  are  all  wrong  and  the  slave  states  all  right;  next,  no  state  has  a 
right  to  secede;  but,  finally,  if  any  state  choose  to  do  so,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  stop  her."  The  effect  of  this  pitiably  shuffling  manifesto  was  to  en- 
courage the  scceders,  to  irritate  the  Republicans,  and  to  dishearten  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  With  the  message  came  another  document  which  deepened  the 
despondency  now  fallen  upon  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  showed  the  public  coffers  empty,  large  and  pressing  liabilities 
to  be  met,  the  national  credit  failing,  and  the  revenue  rapidly  diminishing. 
All  this  in  the  face  of  a  real  wealth  and  prosperity  during  the  previous  year, 
indicated  by  an  export  trade  of  $400,000,000,  an  import  of  $362,000,000, 
and  the  more  than  sufficiency  of  the  customs  duties,  $60,000,000,  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government.  For  the  change  the  political  condition 
of  the  country  was  entirely  answerable.  Wealth  was  vanishing,  prosperity 
was  at  an  end,  for  national  dissolution  seemed  impending.  The  events  of 
one  month  had  cast  over  the  future  an  impenetrable  gloom. 

The  nation  fell  into  a  pitiable  condition  of  uncertain  opinion  and  vacil- 
lating action.  A  similar  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  dependent  for 
the  direction  of  affairs  upon  one  central  government  would  have  brought 
on  the  inevitable  alternative  of  anarchy  or  despotism.  But  this  nation 
was  saved  by  the  complete  sufficiency  of  its  local  governments,  sustained  as 
these  were  by  the  intelligence  and  the  integrity  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whom  they  directly  represented.  Within  the  limits  of  each  state,  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  and  between  the  individual  and  society,  were 
undisturbed. 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-three,  one  from  each  commonwealth,  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Union  thus  far  we  have  already  seen  ; 
and  a  mere  recital  of  the  principal  events  of  the  few  days  which  intervened 
between  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and  the  nominal  severance  of 
the  Union  will  give  a  better  idea  than  can  be  conveyed  by  any  other  means 
of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  political  affairs  and  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind.  A  report  had  been  circulated  at  the  South  that  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Floyd,  had  said  that  he  would  employ  the  United 
States  troops  to  resist  any  attempt  to  seize  the  United  States  forts  in  the 
slave  states.  This  rumor  that  he  would  perform  his  sworn  duty  he  hasten- 
ed to  deny  by  telegraph,  on  the  very  day  of  the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  State  of  the  Union.  At  this  time  it  was  suggested  among  some 
of  the  corrupter  politicians  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  that  city,  with 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  should  secede  from  the  state,  and 
form  themselves  into  an  independent  commonwealth.  But  as  Brooklyn  was 
jealous  of  New  York,  and  deemed  that  the  two  places  had  conflicting  inter- 
ests, it  was  feared  that,  if  secession  once  began,  Brooklyn  might  secede  from 
New  York;  the  inconvenience  of  which,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  were  engaged  in  business  in  the  latter,  was  so  apparent,  that  the  sug- 
gestion, after  a  little  newspaper  ventilation,  vanished  into  silence.  The  ex- 
citement in  Charleston  rose  apace,  and,  on  the  8th  of  December,  a  guard  was 
placed  over  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Charleston  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  supplies  of  ammunition  to  Fort  Moultrie,  the  United  States  military  post 
in  that  harbor,  which  was  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  On  the  10th,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,Mr.  Cobb,  resigned  his  portfolio,  giving  as  his  rea- 
sons that  the  honor  and  safety  of  his  state,  Georgia,  were  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  the  presidential  election;  that  his  duty  to  her  was  para- 
mount; and  that  his  views  made  it  improper  for  him  to  remain  any  longer 
a  member  of  the  cabinet:  decorous  scruples,  the  mere  assumption  of  which 
was  not  common  among  those  who,  having  like  responsibilities,  had  like  de- 
signs. On  the  12th,  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  a  man  whose  extravagance 
and  bombast  made  him  laughed  at,  and  whom  we  shall  meet  again  under 
circumstances  both  rueful  and  ludicrous,  made  a  set  speech  in  the  Senate- 
chamber,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  Union  would  be  dissolved ;  that 
"the  eight  cotton  states"  would  secede;  that  they  would  be  followed  by 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky;  and  that  then  Washington 
would  be  the  seat  of  government  of  the  new  confederation.  He  also  de- 
clared that  he  owed  allegiance,  not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  bis  own  state ; 
a  declaration  afterward  repeated  in  the  same  body  by  Senator  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  regard  to  his  relations  to  his.  own.  state.  On  the  loth  it  was  an- 
nounced that  General  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  had  resigned,  because 
ol  the  President's  determination  not  to  re-enforce  Fort  Moultrie,  and  of  his 
consequent  conviction  that  the  republic  was  approaching  its  dissolution. 
General  Cass  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  among  the  promi- 


nent politicians  of  the  past  generation  who  kept  the  field,  and  he  had  thus 
far  been  a  strong  supporter  of  what  was  called  "the  Southern  Rights  Party." 
The  resignation  of  such  a  man,  for  such  a  cause,  however  honorable  to  him- 


self, was  a  most  depressing  occurrence.  It  made  that  painfully  clear  con- 
cerning which  before  there  had  been  little  doubt,  that  the  President  was 
about  to  shrink  meanly  from  the  responsibility  of  his  office  upon  a  great  oc- 
casion. Preparations  now  were  heard  of  from  Louisiana  to  bring  about  the 
secession  of  that  state.  At  the  North  efforts  at  conciliation  began  to  be  made, 
and  a  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  was  freely  talked  of.  On  the  15th 
a  private  meeting  was  held  of  the  most  influential  bankers,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, lawyers,  and  other  professional  men  of  conservative  politics,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  of  conference  to  urge  delay  upon  the 
states  about  to  secede,  and  to  give  assurances  that  any  reasonable  conces- 
sions for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  would  be  made.  Such  a 
position,  taken  by  such  men,  seems,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  almost  abject; 
but,  in  the  excitement  and  under  the  feverous  apprehension  of  the  time,  it 
appeared  to  most  men  the  mere  putting  forth  of  a  brotherly  hand  of  depre- 
cation. It  failed  utterly.  An  announcement  that  a  committee  of  conference 
would  shortly  visit  Charleston,  met  with  a  rebuff,  in  which  cold-blooded  ar- 
rogance was  thinly  concealed  beneath  the  forms  of  courtesy.  Judge  Ma- 
grath,  who  spoke  for  his  state,  wrote,  that  nothing  could  swerve  South  Car- 
olina from  the  course  she  had  resolved  on;  adding,  "The  presence  of  any 
persons  among  us,  however  respectable,  charged  with  the  task  of  urging 
upon  us  a  change  of  purpose,  would  be  unprofitable  and  unpleasant"  On 
the  17th,  the  South  Carolina  Convention  assembled  at  Columbia,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  it  adjourned  the 
next  day  to  Charleston,  where  it  became  immediately  apparent  that  its  mem- 
bers were  bent  upon  ringleading  the  disunion  movement.  Throughout  the 
state  military  drill  was  constantly  kept  up  by  all  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  On  the  18th,  a  bill  for  arming  the  State  of  North  Carolina  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  forty -one  to  three.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repeal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Personal  Liberty  Law  was  urged  upon  the  state  in  an  earnest 
manifesto,  signed  by  numbers  of  its  most  respected  citizens,  headed  by  ex- 
Chief-justice  Shaw,  Judge  Curtis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
four  ex-governors.  On  the  18th,  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most  esteemed  of  the  slaveholding  members  of  Con- 
gress, brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  in  that  body  which  he  and 
many  others  hoped  would  be  adopted  by  both  parties  as  a  final  settlement 
of  the  controversy.  These  resolutions,  which  were  known  as  the  Critten- 
den Compromise,  after  a  preamble  which  stated  their  object  to  be  that  the 
sectional  differences  then  distracting  the  country  might  be  permanently  qui- 
eted and  settled  by  constitutional  provisions,  proposed  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  These  prohibited  slavery  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude,  and  admitted  it  south  of  that  line;  they  deprived  Congress 
of  the  power  either  to  abolish  slavery  in  places  under  its  jurisdiction  in  slave 
states,  and  (except  under  certain  specified  conditions)  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  to  interdict  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to 
another ;  they  provided  that,  in  case  of  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  the  rescue  of  a  slave,  the  United  States  should  pay  the  owner  the  value 
of  the  slave,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the  county  in  which  the  rescue  took 
place,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  recover  from  individuals.  These  articles,  and 
others  upon  the  same  subject  in'  the  Constitution,  were  to  be  declared  unal- 
terable. Mr.  Crittenden's  compromise  was  not  received  with  favor  by  the 
extreme  members  of  the  party  whose  prospective  advent  to  power  had  oc- 
casioned its  proposal.  But,  on  the  19th,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  resolutions  inviting  the  various  states  to  send  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington to  adjust  the  sectional  differences  of  the  nation,  and  recommending 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  as  the  basis  of  action.  This  assembly,  thus  call- 
ed together,  obtained  the  name  of  "The  Peace  Congress."  But  this  effort 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  Union  met  with  a  sudden  and  severe  rebuff; 
for,  on  the  very  next  day,  the  South  Carolina  Convention  formally  passed  an 
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ordinance  of  secession  by  a  unanimous  vote.8  That  20th  of  December, 
1860,  was  a  sad  day  in  the  annals  of  America  and  of  the  world— a  day  full 
of  woes  and  bitter  memories— a  day  on  which  disappointed  politicians,  the 
representatives  of  an  arrogant  and  selfish  oligarchy,  essayed  the  destruction 
of  the  most  beneficent  government  ever  establisbed,  and  vainly  strove  to 
stem  the  tide  of  human  progress,  which  was  about  to  sweep  their  petty  per- 
sonal interests  and  parish  politics  into  oblivion.  Bat  the  event  itself  pro- 
duced at  the  moment  a  comparatively  slight  impression.  Some  guns  were 
fired  and  some  meetings  held  in  a  few  towns  in  the  country  lying  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  in  the  slave  states  north  of  Charleston,  the  taking  of  the 
final  plunge  by  South  Carolina  created  no  more  excitement  than  many  of 
the  minor  incidents  which  had  previously  occurred  in  the  sad  tragedy  then 
beginning  to  be  acted.  One  reason  of  tbe  apparent  apathy  with  which  this 
secession  was  regarded  was,  because  it  was  South  Carolina,  factious,  queru- 
lous, headstrong,  and  loud-mouthed,  which  had  passed  with  words  a  verbal 
Rubicon;  another  was,  that,  after  what  the  political  leaders  of  the  state  had 
said  and  done,  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  inevitable,  unless 
they  wished  to  stand  confessed  the  merest  braggarts  and  boasters.  But  the 
chief  cause  was,  that  tbe  country  had  been  stunned  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  its  national  politics  bad  fallen  into  disorder,  and  its  national  govern- 
ment had  been  brought  to  a  dead  lock  without  violence  or  even  the  threat 
of  violence  from  any  quarter.  Its  capacity  for  excitement  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted ;  and  when  that  came  which  had  been  apprehended  from  the  first,  it 
was  taken  as  a  thing  of  course.  South  Carolina,  however,  did  not  treat  tbe 
matter  as  one  of  course,  but  exhibited  to  the  full  that  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  her  own  acts  which  had  always  made  her  tbe  subject  of  remark 
among  her  sister  states,  especially  by  those  who  were  as  much  her  superiors 
in  power,  and  wealth,  and  general  culture,  as  they  were  her  inferiors  in  pre- 


'  SECESSION   ORDINANCE   OP   SOUT1I    CAROLINA. 

An  Ordinance  to  Dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  united 
wit/i  her  under  the  compart  entitled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat.:*  of  America. 
We,  llic  ]«0|i]<!  of  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain, 
nnd  it  is  hereby  declared  nnd  ordained,  that  the  ordinance-  adopted  by  it*  in  Convention,  on  the 
and  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  ratified,  and  also  nil  acts  and  parts  of  arts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state 
ratifying  the  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  nnd  thnt  the  union  now- 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  states  under  the  name  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica is  hereby  dissolved. 

>  South  Carolina's  Declaration  of  Causes. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  Convention  assembled,  on  the  2d  day  of  April, 
A.D.  1852,  declared  that  the  frequent  violations  of  the  Consiitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
federal  government,  and  its  encroachments  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  fully  justified 
this  state  in  their  withdrawal  from  the  federal  Union  ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  and  wish- 
es of  the  other  b  lave  holding  states,  she  forbore  at  thnt  time  to  exercise  this  right.  Since  that 
time  Ihese  encroachment-  hue  . ontinued  to  increase,  and  further  forbearance  ceases  to  be  n  virtue. 
And  now  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  having  resumed  lier  separate  and  ciual  place  among  na- 
tions, deems  it  due  to  In  r~  If.  (■>  lie-  remaining  United  Stales  of  America,  nnd  to  the  nations  of 
the  world,  that  she  should  ill  >!are  the  immediate  causes  which  have  led  to  this  act. 

In  the  year  1766,  that  portion  of  the  British  Empire  embracing  Great  Britain  undertook  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  that  portion  composed  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies.  A 
struggle  for  the  right  of  self-government  ensued,  which  resulted,  on  the  4th  of  July,  177G,  in  a 
declaration,  by  the  colonies,  "  that  they  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  frfe  and  independent 
states;  nnd  that,  ns  free  and  independent  stntcs,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
ponce,  contract  alliances,  ottnblish  commerce,  nnd  to  do  nil  other  am  nnd  things  which  independ- 
ent stales  may  of  right  do." 

They  farther  solemnly  declared  that  whenever  nny  "form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends  for  which  it  mils  established,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  niter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government."  Deeming  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  have  become  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  thi-y  declared  that  the  colonies  "  are  absolved  from  all  nlleginnco  to  the 
British  crown,  nnd  thnt  all  politico]  connection  between  them  nnd  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
nnd  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

In  pursuance  of  this  Declaration  of  Independence,  each  of  the  thirteen  stntcs  proceeded  to  ex- 
orcise its  separate  sovereignty  ;  adopted  for  itself  a  Constitution,  and  appointed  officers  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  all  its  departments  —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  For 
purposes  of  defense  they  united  their  arms  and  their  counsels;  and  in  1778  they  entered  into  a 
league  known  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  whereby  they  agreed  to  intrust  the  administration 
of  their  external  relations  to  a  common  agent,  known  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressly declaring,  in  the  first  article,  "that  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  even-  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not,  by  this  Confederation,  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  <  'ungress  assembled." 

Under  this  confederation  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  carried  on ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  tho  contest  ended,  and  a  delinite  treaty  was  signed  by  Great  Britain,  in  which  she 
acknowledged  the  inJeprudcncc  nf  the  colonics  in  the  following  terms: 

"Article  1.  His  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United  Slates, viz.:  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  I!av.  Rhode  [-.land  and  Providence  Plantation';,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, to  be  FREE,  sovereign,  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES ;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such  ;  and, 
for  himself,  his  heirs  nnd  successors,  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof." 

Thus  were  established  the  two  great  principles  asserted  by  the  colonics,  namely,  the  right  of  a 
slate  to  govern  itself,  and  the  right  of  a  people  lo  abolish  a  government  when  it  becomes  destruct- 
ive of  tho  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  And  concurrent  with  tho  establishment  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  the  fact  that  each  colony  became  and  was  recognized  by  the  mother  country  ns  n  fkkk, 
SOveltF-iriN,  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

In  1787,  deputies  were  appointed  by  the  stntcs  to  revise  iho  Arlicles  of  Confedcrntion ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1 787,  these  deputies  recommended,  for  the  adoption  of  the  states,  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

Tho  parties  to  whom  this  Constitution  iru  submitted  were  the  severnl  sovereign  states ;  they 
were  to  agree  or  disagree ;  and  when  nine  of  them  agreed,  the  compact  was  to  take  effect  among 
those  concurring;  and  the  general  government,  us  tho  common  agent,  was  then  to  be  invested 
with  iheir  authority. 

If  only  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  had  concurred,  ihc  other  four  would  have  remained  as  they 
then  were — separate  sovereign  states,  independent  nf  any  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Constitution. 
In  fact,  two  of  tho  states  did  not  accede  to  the  Consiitution  until  long  after  it  had  gone  into  oper- 
ation among  tho  other  eleven,  and  during  that  interval  they  each  exercised  the  functions  of  an 
independent  nation. 

By  this  Constitution  certain  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  several  states,  and  the  exercise  of 
certain  of  their  powers  was  restrained,  which  necessarily  impelled  their  continued  existence  as 
sovereign  states.  But,  lo  remove  all  doubt,  an  amendment  was  added,  which  declared  that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  tho  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
oro  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1 78S,  South  Carolina, 
by  a  Convention  of  her  people,  passed  an  ordinance  assenting  to  this  Constitution,  nnd  afterward 
altered  her  own  Constitution  lo  conform  herself  to  the  obligations  she  had  uadertnkcn. 

Thus  was  established,  by  compact  between  the  states,  a  government  with  defined  objects  nnd 
powers,  limited  to  the  express  words  of  the  grant.  This  limitation  left  the  whole  remaining  moss 
of  power  subject  to  the  clause  reserving  it  to  the  stntes  or  the  people,  and  rendered  unnecessary 
nny  specification  of  reserved  rights.  We  hold  that  the  government  thus  established  is  subject  lo 
tho  two  great  principles  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  we  hold  farther,  that 
tho  mode  of  its  formation  subjects  it  to  a  third  fundamental  principle,  namely,  ihc  law  of  com- 
pact. We  maintain  that  in  every  compact  between  two  or  more  parties  the  obligation  is  mutual; 
that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of  the  agreement  en- 
tirely releases  tho  obligation  of  iho  other ;  and  that,  where  no  arbiter  is  provided,  each  party  is 
remitted  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine  the  fact  of  failure,  with  oil  its  consequences-. 


tension.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  a  dec- 
laration of  the  causes  which  led  to  it  was  issued  to  the  world;'  an  oath  of 
supreme  allegiance  to  the  state  was  prescribed  for  all  officials,  the  first  form 
of  which  having  contained  the  words  "  exercise  my  office,"  these  were  alter- 
ed, after  grave  consideration  and  debate,  to  "exercise  my  high  office;"  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the 
United  States.  Immediately,  too — most  characteristic  fact — the  newspapers 
of  Charleston  headed  their  letters  and  tbe  extracts  from  journals  which  they 
received  from  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  "Foreign  News,"  bringing  de- 
rision upon  themselves  far  and  near  by  this  childishness.  On  the  24th  the 
South  Carolina  delegates  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  not 
resigning,  but  sending  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  in  which  they  informed  the 
House  that  their  state  had  dissolved  their  connection  with  the  House;  and, 
putting  their  destructive  and  debasing  doctrine  in  its  most  offensive  form, 
spoke  of  their  fellow-members  as  those  with  whom  they  had  been  "associ- 
ated in  a  common  agency.''8  Thus  far  bad  South  Carolina  politicians  been 
led  to  pervert  the  truth  to  gain  their  little  ends.  Thus  did  the  state  which 
was  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  propose  the  formation  of  a  national  govern- 
ment, and  whose  leading  man  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  govern- 
ment solemnly  pronounced  tbe  doctrine  that  each  state  was  separately  and 
individually  independent  a  "political  heresy,"  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
before  the  world  that  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  their  peers  had  thought  and  toiled,  not  to  bring  about  a  real 
union  of  the  people  of  the  country  into  one  nation,  but  only  to  make  a  bar- 
gain or  contract  between  different  corporations,  in  which,  for  certain  consid- 
erations, and  upon  certain  conditions,  those  corporations  agreed  to  submit  tti 
a  general  administration  of  affairs  for  certain  distinctly  specified  purposes  of 


In  the  present  case  that  fact  is  established  with  certainty.  Wo  assert  that  fourteen  of  the  state, 
have  deliberately  refused  for  years  past  to  fulfill  their  constitutional  obligations,  and  we  refer  k 
their  own  statutes  for  the  proof. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  fourth  article,  provides  as  follows: 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due," 

This  stipulation  was  so  material  to  the  compact  that  without  it  that  compact  would  not  have 
been  made.  The  greater  number  of  the  contracting  parties  held  slaves,  and  they  hnd  previously 
evinced  their  estimate  of  tho  value  of  such  a  stipulation  by  making  it  a  condition  in  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia,  winch  obligation'.,  and  the  laws  of  ihe  gen- 
eral government,  have  ceased  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  Constitution.  The  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  nnd  Iowa  have  enacted  laws  which  either  nullify  the  acts  of 
Congress,  or  render  useless  nny  uttempt  to  execute  them.  In  many  of  these  states  tho  fugitive  is 
discharged  from  the  service  of  labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  them  has  the  state  governmcnl  com- 
plied with  tho  stipulation  made  in  tho  Constitution.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  at  an  early  day 
passed  n  law  in  conformity  with  her  constitutional  obligation;  bat  the  current  of  anti-stavcry 
feeling  has  led  her  more  recently  to  enact  laws  which  render  inoporatira  the  remedies  provided  bjt 
her  own  laws  and  by  the  laws  of  Congress.  In  the  Slate  of  Now  York  even  iho  right  of  transit 
for  a  slave  has  been  denied  by  her  tribunals;  nnd  the  stntes  of  Ohio  andlown  have  refused  to 
surrender  to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder,  and  with  inciting  servile  insurrection  in  the 
Stale  of  Virginia.  Thus  the  constitutional  compact  has  been  deliberately  broken  and  disregard- 
ed by  the  non-slaveholdmg  states,  and  the  consequence  follows  that  South  Carolina  is  released 
from  her  obligation. 

The  ends  for  which  this  Confiituiir.n  "ns  framed  are  declared  by  itn-lf  to  be  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  ami  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

These  ends  it  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  a  federal  government,  in  which  each  state  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  equal,  and  hnd  separate  control  over  its  own  institutions.  The  right  of  property  in 
slaves  was  recognized  by  giving  to  free  persons  distinct  political  rights  ;  by  giving  them  the  right 
to  represent,  aad  hurdening  them  with  direct  taxes  for  three  fifths  of  their  slaves;  by  authorizing 
the  importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years ;  and  by  stipulating  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 

We  affirm  that  theso  ends  for  which  this  government  was  instituted  have  been  defeated,  and  tho 
government  itself  has  been  destructive  of  them  by  the  action  of  the  non-sl aveholding  states.  Thoio 
states  have  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic  institutions,  and  havo 
denied  tho  rigliti  of  property  established  in  fifteen  of  the  stales  and  recognized  by  the  Constilu- 
lion ;  thoy  have  denounced  OS  sinful  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  they  have  permitted  the  open  es- 
tablishment among  them  of  societies  whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the  pence  of  and  cloin  tho 
property  of  the  citizens  of  other  stales.  They  have  encouraged  and  assisted  thousands  of  our 
slaves  to  leave  their  homes ;  and  those  who  remain  have  been  incited  by  emissaries,  books,  and 
pictores  to  servile  insurrection. 

For  twentv-five  veurs  this  agitation  has  been  -faddy  increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its 
aid  the  power  of  the  common  government.  Observing  tbe  forms  of  the  Constitution,  a  sectional 
party  has  found  within  that  article  establishing  the  Executive  Department  the  means  of  subvert- 
ing "the  Constitution  itself.  A  geographical  line  bus  been  drawn  across  the  Union,  and  nil  ihe 
states  north  of  that  line  have  united  in  ihe  election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  iho 
United  States  whose  opinions  and  purposes  ar«  hostile  to  slavery.  He  is  lo  be  intrusted  with  Iho 
administration  of  the  common  government  because  he  has  declared  that  that  "government 
not  endure  permanently  half  slave,  half  free,"  and  ihat  tho  public  mind  must  re 
slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 

This  sectional  combination  for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  has  boon 
states  hy  elevating  to  citizenship  person-,  who,  by  the  supremo  law  of  the  land,  are  mcapable  of  be- 
coming citizens ;  and  their  votes  have  been  used  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  hostile  to  the  South, 
and  destructive  of  its  peace  and  safety. 

On  the  -1th  of  March  next  this  party  will  take  possession  of  the  government.  It  has  announced 
that  iho  South  shall  be  excluded  from  the  common  territory,  that  the  judicial  tribunal  shall  b« 
made  sectional,  nnd  that  a  war  must  be  waged  against  slavery  until  it  shall  cease  throughout  tho 
United  Stales.  .     .     .,  ,  ... 

The  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  will  then  no  longer  exist,  the  equal  nghts  of  the  states  will 
be  lost.  The  ilaveholding  states  will  no  longer  have  the  power  of  self-government  or  sclf-prolec- 
tion,  and  the  federal  government  will  have  become  their  enemy. 

Sectional  interest  and  animosity  will  deepen  the  irritation;  and  all  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered 
vain  by  the  fact  that  the  public  opinion  at  the  North  has  invesled  a  great  political  error  with  tho 
sanctions  of  a  more  erroneous  religious  belief.  _ 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  bv  our  delegates  in  Convention  assembled,  appeal. 
ing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  ihe  rcclitode  of  our  intentions,  have  solemnly  declared 
that  tho  union  heretofore  existing  between  this  state  and  the  other  slates  of  North  America  II 
dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  Sooth  Carolina  has  resumed  her  position  among  the  nations  of  tho 
world  as  a  separate  and  independent  stale,  with  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  al. 
lianccs,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do. 

■  Letter  of  South  Carolina  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir,— Wc  avail  onrsolves  of  tho  earliest  opportunity  since  the  official  communication  of  the  In- 
telligence, of  making  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  their  sovereign  capacity,  have  resumed  the  powers  heretofore  delegated  by  them  to  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States,  and  have  thereby  dissolved  our  connection  with  tho  Honso 
of  Representatives.  In  taking  leave  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  associated'"  ■ 
agency,  we,  as  well  as  the  people  of  our  commonwealth,  desire  to  do  so  will 
regard  and  respect  for  each  other,  cherishing  the  hope  that  in  our  future  rel: 
enjoy  that  peace  and  harmony  essential  to  tho  happiness  of  a  free  and  enlightened  peopl 
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mere  material  interest — "a  common  agency,"  in  fact,  which  was  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  result  of  a  bargain,  and  be  administered  as  a  bargain, 
with  this  difference,  that  any  party  to  it  might  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure, 
without  liability  to  restraint  or  punishment.  They  proclaimed  that  the  na- 
tional flag  had  been  only  a  shop-sign,  and  the  American  eagle  a  mere  trade- 
mark ;  the  sign  and  the  mark,  too,  of  a  firm  which  was  unworthy  of  credit, 
because  any  member  of  it  might  abscond  whenever  he  pleased,  and  take 
with  him  whatever  of  the  assets  he  could  lay  his  hands  upoo.  Having  with- 
drawn from  this  "common  agency,"  and  set  up  on  her  own  account  as  a  na- 
tion, South  Carolina  set  about  preparations  to  establish  foreign  relations  and 
create  a  navy.  These,  however,  did  not  go  very  far;  for,  although  it  seems 
as  if  the  self-assertion  of  this  little  commonwealth  would  have  led  her  so  far 
as  to  assume  at  once  all  the  style  of  an  independent  nation,  it  began  to  be 
but  too  plain  that  she  would  not  long  be  left  alone. 

At  tins  very  time  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  shocked  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  immediate  removal  of  seventy-eight  guns  of  the 
largest  calibre  (10-inch  columbiads)  from  tbe  Alleghany  Arsenal,  opposite 
Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Newport,  near  Galveston  Island,  Texas,  and 
to  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  those  places  there  were  fortifica- 
tions which  had  never  yet  been  mounted;  and  the  placing  of  these  guns  in 
them  at  this  time,  when  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be  garrisoned,  seemed 
plainly  to  indicate  a  purpose  that  both  the  guns  and  tbe  forts  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  rapidly  driving  the  whole  South  into  open 
revolt.  The  officer  in  command  at  the  arsenal  and  he  who  was  to  superin- 
tend the  transportation  of  the  guns  were  from  slave  states.  There  was  an 
instant  determination  manifested  in  Pittsburg  and  the  country  round  that 
tbe  guns  should  not  be  removed;  and  the  exhibition  of  feeling  was  so  strong 
and  so  wide-spread  that  the  order  for  their  removal  was  countermanded. 

This  incident  was  a  fair  exponent  of  the  course  of  the  administration  and 
the  condition  of  the  country.  The  former  was  vacillating  and  faithless,  the 
latter  distracted  and  torn  by  faction.  Mr.  Buchanan's  weak  policy  encour- 
aged the  seceding  faction  without  satisfying  them,  while  it  exasperated  and 
humiliated  all  who  were  faithful  to  the  republic.  The  seceders  of  South 
Carolina  came  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  the  bold  declaration  of  a  belief,  that 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  defend  tbe  government  by  force  of  arms 
against  destruction.  Coercion  of  "a  sovereign  body"  was  pronounced  ab- 
surd on  general  principles,  and  in  the  present  case  impossible;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  right  of  any  state  to  break  up  the  Union  for  any  reason,  or 
without  any  reason,  and  at  any  time,  was  asserted  in  another  dogma,  that 
"sovereign"  parties  to  a  contract  are  themselves  the  only  judges  whether  the 
contract  is  violated  and  they  absolved  from  it;  a  declaration  which  set  ut- 
terly at  naught  the  prescribed  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  state  or  national  law,  and  which  thus 
showed  the  radically  destructive  purposes  of  those  who  avowed  it.  The 
seceders  also  looked  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  with  impunity, 
by  reason  of  the  support,  or  at  least  the  protection,  of  a  powerful  part}' — 
the  well-disciplined  rank  and  file  of  the  pure  Democratic  party — in  the  free 
states.  And  these  expectations  were  not  entirely  without  reason.  Many 
men  still  looked  upon  secession  as  a  mere  political  movement,  the  last,  most 
desperate  effort  of  the  slavery  propaganda  to  retain  its  control  of  the  nation- 
al government,  the  culmination  of  the  great  game  of  bluff  and  brag  which 
that  party  had  so  successfully  played  for  so  many  years.  This,  indeed,  was 
doubtless  the  original  purpose  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  secession  movement.  Indeed,  they  openly  avowed  among  themselves 
that  they  proposed  to  secede,  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Union, 
but  to  force  the  free  states  to  amend  tbe  Constitution  in  favor  of  slavery.9 
Seeing  this,  and  seeing,  too,  that  without  the  Southern  states  the  Democratic 
party  would  practically  cease  to  exist,  there  were  quasi-assurances  held  out 
privately,  and  even  publicly  in  newspapers,  by  those  who  were  hlindly  or 
corruptly  committed  to  the  fortunes  of  that  party,  that  all  in  the  free  states 
who  voted  for  other  candidates  than  Mr.  Lincoln  (a  large  proportion,  as  we 
have  seen)  would  support  the  slave  states  in  a  contest  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  band,  the  Abolitionists  rejoiced  at  the  prospective 
destruction  of  the  government  and  extinction  of  the  republic,  which  they 
had  openly  labored  for  fifteen  years  to  bring  about;10  and  the  leading  organ 
of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Republican  party — the  New  York  Tribune — 
admitted  in  terms  the  absolute  right  of  secession  claimed  by  the  insurgents.1 
And,  finally,  the  Southern  leaders  believed,  or  professed  to  their  followers 
to  believe,  that  any  attempt  of  tbe  government  to  maintain  its  authority 
would  be  followed  by  such  an  utter  derangement  of  trade,  manufactures, 


it  by  Mississippi  to  Man-land,  and  whom  Governor  Hicks,  of  (he  latter 
stale,  declined  reviving,  in  tlic  count  of  an  ml  dress  to  the  niiwus  ofHaliiiuore,  on  the  evening  of 
December  Hlh,  ISijO,  said: 

"Secession  is  not  intended  to  break  up  the  present  Government,  but  to  perpetuate  it.  We  do 
not  propose  to  go  out  by  way  of  breaking  up  or  destroying  the  Union  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us, 
but  we  go  out  for  ihe  purpo-e  of  getting  farther  guarantees  und  security  for  our  rights,  not  by  a 
convention  of  nil  the  Southern  state.-,  nor  by  Congressional  tricks,  which  have  failed  in  times  past, 
and  will  fail  again.  But  our  plan  is  for  the  Southern  states  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  for 
the  present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made  guaranteeing  our  just  rights; 
and  if  tho  Northern  slates  will  not  make  those  amendments,  by  which  these  rights  shrill  be  secured 
to  us,  then  we  must  secure  them  the  best  way  we  can.  This  question  of  slavery  must  be  settled 
now  or  never.  The  country  has  been  agitated  seriously  by  it  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
It  has  been  a  festering  sore  upon  the  body  politic;  and  many  remedies  having  failed,  we  must  try- 
amputation,  to  bring  it  to  a  healthy  state.  We  must  have  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
if  we  can  not  get  them  we  must  set  up  for  ourselves." 

"  "Tho  ubolition  enterprise  was  started  in  1831.  Until  1 84G  we  thought  it  was  possible  to  kill 
slavery  and  nave,  the  Union.     We  then  said,  over  the  ruins  of  the  American  Chnrcri  and  the  Union 

is  tho  only  wav  to  freedom.     From  '46  to  '61  wc  preached  that  doctrine  " II 

Speech  at  Jlfutfc  Hull,  Boston,  July  C,  1H62. 

1  "  Whenever  any  con>iilurnh!p  wr-tinn  of  our  Union  shall  i\<  lihcnitelv  resolve  to 
resist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in." — if.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  'J,  I860 
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and  all  the  public  relations  of  life  in  the  free  states,  as  to  bring  on  starva- 
tion and  anarchy,  and  thus  render  the  government  powerless  for  offense, 
if  not  even  to  defend  itself  against  tbe  insurgent  forces.  These  viows  were 
in  a  measure  justified  by  the  deplorable  condition  into  which,  in  a  few 
weeks,  commercial  affairs  at  the  North  fell  from  a  state  of  remarkable  and 
soundly-based  prosperity.  The  South  owed  the  North  a  sum  estimated  by 
competent  persons  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and,  even  suppos- 
ing that  this  was  one  third  too  large,  tbe  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  pay, 
or  even  a  temporary  withholding  so  vast  a  sum,  must  needs  be  hopeless  de- 
rangement and  sudden  ruin.  The  secessionists  from  the  beginning  looked 
only  to  success,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  means  they  used  and  the  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct  to  others;  and  this  sum  was  in  a  great  measure 
withheld,  for  the  double  purpose  of  crippling  those  to  whom  it  was  due,  and 
using  it  to  pay  the  expense  of  war  with  them.  Collections  of  debts  in  slave 
states  by  creditors  in  free  states  became  impossible  in  most  cases,  and  the 
consequence  was  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin  at  the  North.  The  banks 
of  the  South  had  been  allowed  by  law  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege;  and  consequently  they  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  by  most  of  the  banks  at  tbe  North.  Tbe  New  En- 
gland mills  were  either  closed  or  running  on  half  time ;  and  throughout  the 
North  merchants  and  retail  dealers  reduced  their  force  of  salesmen,  and 
manufacturers  their  force  of  workmen,  or  the  time  for  which  they  employed 
and  paid  them.  Winter  and  want  were  coming  rapidly  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Northern  people  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  comfort  if  not 
in  plenty.  This  was  sad  enough,  but  rumor  exaggerated  it,  and  designing 
politicians  and  corrupt  journalists  magnified  and  multiplied  tbe  exaggera- 
tions of  rumor.  For  these  reasons  the  seceders  rested  in  confidence  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  at  coercion  (which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the 
use  of  the  power  of  the  government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  republic),  and  that  they  would  be  able  first  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
national  government,  and  then,  if  they  chose,  to  usurp  it.3  But  in  the  free 
states  there  was  a  steadily  growing  conviction  that  there  would  be  a  determ- 
ined attempt  to  detach  all  the  Gulf  and  cotton -growing  states  from  tbe 
Union  permanently,  and  with  this  conviction  another,  that  such  a  severance 
could  not  be  accomplished,  or  even  attempted,  peaceably.  Why  the  North 
believed  thus  few  could  have  told ;  but  the  belief  pervaded  the  community 
as  latent  electricity  the  air.  Tbe  explosion  seemed  impending,  and  men  be- 
gan to  look  the  awful  probability  of  civil  war  in  the  face.  In  the  President 
no  one  placed  any  trust,  and  Congress  seemed  incapable  to  cope  with  the 
emergency — capable  of  nothing  except  vain  babbling  of  compromise.  Com- 
mittees on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  and  peace  conferences  of  all  grades,  public 
and  private,  came  together  and  poured  out  a  flood  of  talk  upon  each  other 
and  the  country,  and  then  rose  and  separated,  no  nearer  union  or  wisdom 
than  they  were  before.  Men  began  to  doubt,  and  to  have  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  there  were  patriotism,  and  virtue,  and  vigor  enough  in  the  land  to 
make  even  a  respectable  attempt  to  save  the  republic  from  disintegration. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble,  a  great  cabinet  scandal  broke  forth.  It  was 
found  that  $870,000  had  been  Fraudulently  abstracted  from  the  Indian  Trust 
Fund  and  acceptances  substituted,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia)  were  attached,  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  parties 
with  whom  he  had  intimate  relations.  The  effect  of  this  shameful  discov- 
ery— made  more  shameful  by  the  fact  that  the  custodian  of  the  bonds,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  was  at  this  very 
time  in  North  Carolina  as  a  commissioner  from  his  state,  working  for  seces- 
sion— was  to  sap  still  farther  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  its  own  integrity. 
What  could  be  hoped  of  tbe  people  or  the  government  when  the  President's 
very  cabinet  was  thus  rotten  and  honeycombed  with  corruption  ?  The  only 
gleam  of  hope  was  in  the  fact  that  the  falsehood,  the  treachery,  and  the  pec- 
ulation were  without  exception  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 
And  so  loyal  men  here  and  there  began  to  take  heart,  and  gird  them 
up  for  conflict. 


1  Senator  Tvcrson,  of  Georgia,  speaking  in  his  sent  on  the  fith  of  December,  1KG*>,  said:  "Wo 
intend,  Mr.  President,  to  go  out  peaceably  if  we  enn,  forcibly  if  wc  must ;  but  I  do  not  believe, 
with  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Sir.  Hale),  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  war.  If  five  or 
eight  slates  go  out,  they  will  necessarily  draw  all  the  other  Southern  Btnles  after  them.  That  is 
a  consequence  that  nothing  can  prevent.  If  live  or  eight  states  go  out  of  this  Union,  I  should 
like  to  sec  the  man  who  would  propose  a  declaration  of  war  against  ihem,  or  attempt  to  force 
them  into  obedience  to  the  federal  government  nt  the  point  of  the  bavonet  or  the  sword.  If  one 
state  alone  was  to  go  out,  unsustnined  by  her  sister  states,  possibly  war  might  ensue,  and  there 
might  be  an  attempt  made  to  roercc  her,  and  thai  would  give  rise  to  civil  war;  but,  sir,  South 
Carolina  is  not  to  go  out  alone.  In  my  opinion,  she  will  be  sustained  by  all  her  Southern  sisters. 
They  may  not  all  go  out  immediately,  but  they  will,  in  the  end,  join  Booth  Carolina  in  this  im- 
portant movement ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  have  a  confederacy  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  a  government  inaugurated  and  in  successful  operation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  bo 
a  government  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  power  the  world  has  ever  6een." 

The  cool  defiance  whirh  was  thus  freely  given  in  the  ludls  of  the  national  capital  was  support- 
ed by  such  declarations  as  the  following  in  the  leading  journals  of  the  slave  states : 

"The  Northern  people  have  an  enemy  at  their  own  doors  who  will  do  our  work  for  ns,  if  wc 
are  not  insane  enough  in  lake  tin  ir  mvrtnidons  •  ffth'-ir  hands.  '  The  winter  of  their  discontent' 
is  but  beginning  to  dawn.  They  have  a  long,  dark  winter,  of  cold  and  hunger,  impending  over 
their  beads;  before  it  is  over  they  will  have  millions  of  operatives  without  work  and  without 

"In  all  human  probability,  before  another  summer  metis  their  ice-bound  hills,  blood — human 
blood — will  have  flowed  in  their  streets.  When  cold  and  hunger  begin  their  work,  this  deluded 
rabble  will  ask  alms  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  with  pike  and  firebrand  in  their  hands.  Our 
Northern  enemies  will  then  find  that  they  have  business  enough  to  attend  to  at  their  own  doors, 
without  trouhling  themselves  about  keeping  forts  on  Southern  soil.  'They  have  got  the  wolf  by 
the  cars,' and  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  bit,  unless  wc  ore  charitable  enough  10  take  the 
beast  off  their  hands.  If  the  North  can  furnish  bread  for  its  paupers  for  the  next  five  months, 
well ;  if  not,  their  rulers  will  answer  for  it  in  blood.  It  was  simply  the  want  of  bread  that 
brought  Louts  XVI.  to  the  guillotine  ;  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Paris,  can  furnish  her  Theroign 
do  Mariiourt,  who  may  sing  her  carmagnole  up  Broadway  with  Seward's  head  upon  a  pike. 

"  Our  Northern  enemies  are  locked  up  with  their  million  of  operatives  for  the  winter,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  kept  quiet  do  man  can  tell." — Charkstott  Gonna; 


FORT    SUMTER. 

Major  Anderson  nt  Fori  Moultrie, — His  Character. — Weakness  of  hi-  Position. — His  Instructions. 
— Ho  occupies  Fort  Sumter. — Effect  of  llio  Movement  throughout  the  Country. — Authorities 
of  Charleston  seize  tlio  Arsenal,  Custom-house,  and  Revenue  Cutter. — Insulting  Letter  of  the 
South  Carolina  Commissioner!  to  President  Buchanan. — Defiant  Avowal  of  Secession  Princi- 
ples and  Purposes  in  Congress, — The  Government  begins  to  assert  itself. — Sagacity  and  Pa- 
triotism of  Lieutenant  General  Scott  and  of  General  Wool. — Investment  of  Fort  Sumter.  — Un- 
derhand Attempt  to  supply  and  re-enforec  it. — The  "  Star  of  the  West"  fire  1  upon  by  the  Rebel 
Batteries.— Major  Anderson  calls  Governor  Pickens  to  Account.— The  first  Flag  of  Truce.— 
Efforts  of  the  Insurgent  Lenders. — Seizure  of  Forts  and  Arsenals  throughout  the  Gulf  States. 
— Events  in  the  Border  States.— Formal  successive  Secession  of  the  Gulf  States. — Audaciiy  of 
the  Insurgents,  mild  Measures  of  the  Government,  and  placid  Patriotism  of  the  People. —Seizure 
of  Arms  on  their  way  to  Georgia,  and  Retaliation  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia. — Resignation  of 
Secretary  Thompson.— South  Carolina  demands  the  Evacuation  (if  Fort  Sumter.— Withdrawal 
of  S.-nntors  of  the  seceded  States  from  Congress.— General  Dix's  spirited  Action  and  Order. — 
Formation  of  the  "  Confederate"  Provisional  Government. — Adoption  of  n  Provisional  Consti- 
tution, and  Election  of  Officers. — Jefferson  Davis,  his  Character  and  Career. — Alexander  II. 
Stephens.— Opposition  to  Secession  in  Slave  States. — Treachery  of  General  TViggs  in  Texas. 
—  Jefferson  Davis's  Threat  to  expel  the  National  Troops  in  Texas.  —  Mr.  Lincoln  declared 
President  elect.— Plots  against  liis  Life.— Measures  taken  to  discover  and  defeat  them.— Mr. 
Lincoln's  sudden  Appearance  at  Washington. — Effect  upon  the  Public— Proposed  Compro- 
mise Constitutional  Amendments.—  Inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.— Hi3  Inaugural  Address. — 


Its  Effect  upon  the  Country.— General  Beauregard  takes  Command  nt  Charleston.— Numerous 
Army  and  Navy  Officers  resign  their  Commissions  and  take  Service  with  the  Insurgents.  — 
State  Sovereignty  their  alleged  Joslificntion.— Pierre  Totnnnt,  who  and  what.— The  "Conled- 
orate"  Commissioners  in  Washington.— Can  Fort  Sumter  be  rccnforccd  ?— Fort  Pickens  can.— 
The  Expedition  of  Relief. — Batteries  around  Fort  Sumter.— Notice:  "peaceably  if  we  can, 
forcibly  if  we  must."— Beauregard  ordered  to  demand  an  Evacuation.  —  Major  Anderson  re- 
fuses.—Bombardment  and  Evacuation  of  the  Fort. 

WHILE  all  hearts  were  thus  filled  with  anxiety  and  sad  foreboding; 
while  loyal  men  saw  only  that  the  great,  long-dreaded  calamity  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  country— that  the  struggle  for  the  nation's  life  must 
soon  begin,  and  yet  did  not  confess  to  themselves  in  what  exact  form  that 
calamity  must  come,  or  conjecture  where  the  first  throes  of  that  struggle 
would  be  felt;  while  even  the  men  who  were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
republic,  unless  they  could  usurp  the  control  of  it  in  the  interests  of  their 
class,  were  certain  only  of  their  purpose,  uncertain  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  should  accomplish  it;  while  doubt  and  undefined  dread  thr.s  brooded 
over  the  land,  an  almost  unknown  man  was  about  to  take  a  step  in  the  mere 
exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  and  the  faithful  performance  of  a  soldier's 
duty,  which  decided  in  an  hour  the  question  whether  the  seceders  were  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  without  resistance,  placed  at  once  the  relations  of 
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the  governs id  those  who  defied  it  upon  a  war  footing,  and  fixed  the 

spot  where  one* party  or  the  other  must  assert  itself  by  force  or  be  humili- 
ated before  the  world.  Eobert  Anderson,  a  major  of  artillery,  was  in  garri- 
son at  Fort  Moultrie  as  commander  of  the  United  States  military  post  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  He  had  graduated  with  honor  at  West  Point  in  1825 ; 
he  had  served  not  only  with  gallantry,  but  with  distinction,  in  Florida,  and 
afterward  in  the  Mexican  war,  having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  El  Molino  del  Key ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  text-book  of  the  United 
States  army  upon  artillery  service;  and  yet,  so  absorbed  had  Americans  of 
this  and  the  last  generation  been  in  the  arts  and  employments  of  peace,  so 
regardless  of  mere  military  merit,  except  in  a  very  few  eminent  cases,  that 
out  of  the  professional  circle  of  the  army  and  that  of  his  own  friends  and 
acquaintances,  Major  Anderson's  name  was  rarely  heard.  But,  wherever 
known,  it  was  spoken  as  that  of  a  man  of  bravery,  sagacity,  determined  pur- 
pose, and  umblemished  honor.  Upon  all  these  points  Major  Anderson  was 
now  about  to  be  tested,  with  the  eyes  of  all  nations  upon  him  and  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  before  him.  A  native  of  one  slave  state,  and  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  people  of  another,  it  was  hoped  on  the  one  side  that  he 
might  betray  his  trust,  and  feared  on  the  other  that  he  might  at  least  resign 
it.  But  hopes  and  fears  alike  proved  vain.  Thoughtless  of  the  world  and 
of  posterity,  regardless  of  the  ties  of  family  and  friendship,  he  kept  a  single 
eye  upon  present  duty,  sought  only  to  absolve  himself  of  the  responsibility 
which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  so  won  the  undying  honors  which  ever 
fall  to  faith  and  firmness  shown  on  great  occasions. 

When  the  secession  excitement  in  South  Carolina,  and  particularly  in 
Charleston,  had  reached  its  height,  but  ten  days  before  the  State  Convention 
had  taken  a  final  step,  he  busied  himself  in  strengthening  the  defenses  of 
Fort  Moultrie  and  Fort  Sumter  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  small  force 
under  his  command.  That  force,  all  told,  consisted  of  nine  officers,  fifty-five 
men  (artillerists),  fifteen  musicians,  and  thirty  laborers— one  hundred  and 
nine  men,  of  whom  only  sixty-three  were  combatants,  one  of  the  officers 
being  an  assistant  surgeon.  With  this  little  band,  among  whom  all  proved 
true,  he  determined  to  defend  his  flag  and  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  began  to  be  watchful  of  the  approaches  to  Fort  Moultrie,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  Charleston,  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  where,  during  a 
generation  and  a  half  of  peace,  a  village  had  sprung  up  around  it.  After  the 
11th  of  December  no  one  was  admitted  within  the  works  unless  he  was  known 
to  some  officer  of  the  garrison.  Events  justified  this  precaution ;  for  within 
a  few  days  military  organizations  were  set  on  foot  in  Charleston,  the  almost 
avowed  object  of  which  was  the  occupation  of  Forts  Moultrie,  Sumter,  and 
Pinckney.  On  the  19th  of  this  month  Mr.  Porcher  Miles,  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Convention,  said  that  members  might  allay  any  fears  which  they 
might  have  had  on  account  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  because  a  con- 
versation with  the  President  had  convinced  him  that  the  post  would  not  be 
re-enforced,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  was  "but  seventy  or  eighty 
men,"  while  Sumter  was  an  "empty  fortress  which  they  might  seize  and 
control  in  a  single  night."  The  next  clay  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
passed;  and  on  the  21st,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Charleston  newspa- 
pers, with  chUdish  precipitancy  and  petulance  about  trifles,  announced  occur- 
rences in  the  Northern  states  under  the  beading  "foreign  news."  Childish 
and  petulant  although  this  was,  it  showed  Major  Anderson  very  clearly  the 
light  in  which  the  community  which  was  equipping  and  drilling  troops  with- 
in sir'lit  of  his  ramparts  were  determined  to  regard  him — as  the  officer  of  a 
power  which  they  defied,  and  who  held  a  military  position  upon  their  soil 
which  might  be  made  the  base  of  operations  against  them.  He  felt  the  clan- 
ger and  the  delicacy  of  his  position.  On  the  24th  of  December  he  wrote  a 
private  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  the  precarious  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed:  with  a  garrison  of  only  sixty  effective  men,  in  an  indifferent 
work,  the  walls  of  which  were  only  fourteen  feet  high,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  sand-hills  which  commanded  the  position  and  afforded  covers  for 
sharp-shooters,  and  with  numerous  houses  within  pistol-shot,  he  confessed 
that,  "  if  attacked  in  force  by  any  one  but  a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  pos- 
sibility of  our  being  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  for  our  friends  to  come  to 
our  succor."  General  Scott,  too,  saw  and  declared  that  the  fort  could  be 
taken  from  Major  Anderson  by  five  hundred  men  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Meanwhile  volunteer  troops  began  to  pour  into  Charleston,  and  there  was 
much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  possibility  of  seizing  all  the 
national  forts  in  the  harbor;  and,  in  fact,  under  the  circumstances,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  too  tempting  to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  would  be  long  resisted. 
As  to  all  this  Major  Anderson  was  well  informed,  for  intercourse  between 
the  garrison  and  the  city  was  kept  up  as  usual.  Nevertheless,  his  duty  was 
clear,  not  only  from  the  general  nature  of  his  responsibility  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  from  special  instructions  sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War — 
instructions  so  manifestly  required  in  the  emergency,  that  even  John  B. 
Floyd,  false  to  his  country  and  false  to  his  honor,  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  them.  They  were  sent  to  Major  Anderson  verbally  through  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  Butler,  whose  written  memorandum  was  afterward 
made  public.  According  to  this  memorandum,  Major  Anderson  was  in- 
structed "carefully  to  avoid  any  act  which  would  needlessly  provoke  ag- 
gression," and  on  that  reason  "  not,  without  necessity,  to  take  up  any  posi- 
tion which  could  be  construed  into  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude; 
but,"  the  order  continues,  "  you  are  to  hold  possession  of  the  forts  in  the 
harbor,  and  if  attacked,  you  are  to  defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  smallness  of  your  force  will  net  permit  you,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more 
than  one  of  the  three  forts,  but  an  attack  on,  or  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  either  of  them,  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  you  may  then 
put  your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may  deem  most  proper 
to  increase  its  power  of  resistance.     You  are  also  authorized  to  take  similar 
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steps  whenever  you  have  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hos- 


Christmas  day  dawned  upon  Major  Anderson  under  these  circumstances 
and  bound  by  these  instructions.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  in  a 
festive  mood;  but,  whatever  his  apprehensions  or  his  purposes,  he  kept  them 
to  himself,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  in  Charleston.  Had  his 
entertainers  known  the  already  settled  determination  of  their  gentle,  placid 
guest,  he  would  probably  never  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  cer- 
tainly he  would  have  been  prevented  from  returning  to  his  post.  They 
parted  for  the  last  time  as  friends  that  night,  which,  indeed,  was  the  hist 
occasion  on  which  he  set  foot  in  that  nest  of  traitors.  Lulled  into  confidence 
by  a  belief  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  President  take  any  steps 
whatever  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  government  or  protect  the  national. 
honor  in  South  Carolina,  and  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  manner  of  Ma- 
jor Anderson,  the  Charleston ians  went  on  with  their  preparations,  and  await- 
ed their  own  time  for  effecting  their  purposes.  Meantime  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Orr  were  sent  as  commission- 
ers from  the  "sovereign  state"  of  South  Carolina,  to  "treat  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magazines,  light- 
houses, and  other  real  estate,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
also  for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  other 
property  held  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  agent  of  the  Con- 
federated States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member,"  etc.,  etc. 
It  may  be  that  this  commission  was  appointed  with  the  notion  that  it  could 
be  received  by  the  President;  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  whom  it  repre- 
sented could  not  perceive  the  effrontery  of  sending  such  a  commission  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  actually  believed  that  it  would  be  able 
to  open  some  kind  of  negotiation  with  the  national  government.  Mayhap 
some  citizen  of  this  newly-hatched  "sovereignty"  saw  in  his  excited  imag- 
ination the  commissioners  returning  with  the  deeds  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckney,  the  arsenal  and  the  light-houses,  in  their  pockets, 
given  in  return  for  the  promises  to  pay  of  the  treasury  of  South  Carolina. 
But  fancies  and  visions  like  these,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  modest  and 
reasonable  character,  were  very  suddenly  dispelled  without  the  aid  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners;  for  the  good  people  of  Charleston,  looking 
seaward  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  December,  saw,  instead  of  the  United 
States  flag  flying  from  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Moultrie,  only  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rolling  upward;  and  soon  the  look-outs  brought  the  news  that  Major  Ander- 
son had  evacuated  and  dismantled  that  fortification,  and  had  retired  with  his 
little  command  to  Fort  Sumter. 


The  news  caused  great  excitement  in  Charleston.  The  rebels  saw  them- 
selves at  once  defied  and  baffled.  They  were  thousands,  and  could  soon 
make  themselves  tens  of  thousands ;  yet  here  a  band  of  one  hundred  men 
had  been  placed  in  a  position  where  they  could  assert,  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  uphold  its  flag  in  the 
very  harbor  of  the  chief  city  of  the  seceding  state.  Fort  Sumter  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and,  being  a  very  strong  work,  stood,  as  it  were, 
sentinel  over  Charleston,  and  controlled  its  commercial  exits  and  entrances. 
But  this  was  not  the  chief  reason  of  the  turmoil  in  the  town.  The  rebels 
were  exasperated  at  finding  that  they -had  been  outwitted,  and  that  not  only 
was  the  little  garrison  which  they  had  calculated  upon  turning  out  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  civilly  if  they  could,  but  forcibly  if  they  must,  placed  safely  beyond 
their  reach,  but  that  the  empty  fortress  which  they  had  taken  for  granted 
that  they  could  seize  and  control  in  a  single  night,  was  effectually  secured 
against  all  attempts  except  those  of  siege,  bombardment,  or  storm  by  over- 
whelming force. 

Major  Anderson  had  kept  his  secret  well,  and  done  his  work  thoroughly. 
During  the  day,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  troops  were  sent  away  from 
the  fort,  on  the  plea  that,  as  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  it,  their  removal 
was  necessary.  Three  small  schooners  were  hired,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
of  Sullivan's  Island  saw  them  loaded,  as  they  thought,  with  beds,  furniture, 
trunks,  and  other  luggage  of  that  kind.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  marching  order,  with  knapsacks 
packed,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  one  seemed  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  movement,  and  probably  no  one  but  Major  Anderson  himself 
and  his  next  in  command  knew  their  destination.  The  little  garrison  was 
paraded,  inspected,  and  then  embarked  on  boats  which  headed  for  Fort  Sum- 
ter.    The  schooners  bad  taken,  or  then  took,  all  the  provisions,  garrison  fiuv 
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niture,  and  munitions  of  war  which  could  be  carried  away  on  such  short  no- 
tice, and  with  such  slender  means  of  transportation — enough  to  enable  four- 
score men  to  sustain  and  defend  themselves  in  a  strong,  sea-girt  fortress  for 
a  long  time.  "What  could  not  be  carried  away  was  destroyed.  Not  a  keg 
of  powder  or  a  cartridge  was  left  in  the  magazine  ;  the  small-arms  and  mili- 
tary supplies  of  all  kinds  were  removed  ;  the  guns  were  spiked,  the  gun-car- 
riages burned,  and  the  guns  thus  dismounted  ;  partly-finished  additions  and 
alterations  of  the  work  were  destroyed ;  the  flag-staff  was  cut  down ;  and 
nothing,  in  fact,  was  left  unharmed  but  the  round  shot  which  were  too  heavy 
to  carry  off,  and  which  the  spiking  and  dismounting  of  the  guns  had  made 
The  dawn  saw  Major  Anderson  safely  established  with  his  com- 


mand in  Fort  Sumter,  secure  from  immediate  attack,  though  Fort  Moultrie 
was  occupied  only  by  a  corporal's  guard,  left  there  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  He  saw  what  a  responsibility  ho  had  assumed,  and  fully  ap- 
preciated the  delicacy  and  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  him. 
Perhaps  if  he  could  have  looked  forward  for  three  months,  and  foreseen  all 
the  consequences  of  his  act  during  that  period,  he  would  have  remained  at 
Fort  Moultrie  until  he  was  summoned  to  yield  by  a  force  too  great  for  him 


to  resist,  or  until  he  received  orders  to  yield  his  post.  It  is  well  for  the 
country,  as  well  as  for  his  own  reputation,  that  he  was  tempted  into  no  such 
speculations,  but  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  duty  which  lay  before 
him.  The  step  which  he  took  proved  of  more  importance  to  the  permanent 
safety  of  the  republic  than  any  other  which  he  could  have  determined  upon, 
bad  he  spent  months  in  deliberation,  with  the  astutest  politicians  of  the  coun- 
try as  his  counselors.  A  devout  man,  and  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  position,  he  was  desirous  of  awakening  in  his  officers  and  men  the 
same  profound  sensations  which  filled  his  breast  He  marked  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  new  position  with  a  little  religious  ceremony.  The  flag  which 
they  were  there  to  defend  as  a  symbol  of  their  nationality  and  their  govern- 
ment was  to  be  raised,  and  Major  Anderson  determined  that  he  would  raise 
it  himself,  and  ask  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their  endeavor.  So  at  noon 
of  the  27th  of  December,  all  under  his  command,  non-combatants  as  well  as 
combatants,  were  assembled  round  the  flag-staff.  Major  Anderson,  with  the 
halyards  in  his  band,  knelt  at  its  foot,  and  the  officers  and  men,  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  needed  no  orders  to  assume  a  reverential 
position  as  the  chaplain  stepped  forth  in  the  midst  and  offered  up  an  earnest 
prayer — a  prayer,  says  one  who  was  present,  which  was  "  such  an  appeal  for 
support,  encouragement,  and  mercy  as  one  would  make  who  felt  that '  man's 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity.'"  After  he  had  ceased,  and  the  earnest 
Amen  from  manly  lips  had  died  away  in  the  hollow  casemates,  the  command- 
er hauled  up  the  flag,  the  band  saluted  it  with  "  Hail  Columbia  1"  the  accents 
of  supplication  gave  way  to  those  of  enthusiasm,  and  cheers  broke  forth 
from  the  lips  of  all  present — cheers  which  proved  to  be  not  only  cheers  of 
exultation  and  confidence,  but  of  defiance;  for  just  then  it  happened  that  a 
boat  sent  down  from  Charleston  to  bring  up  exact  reports  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Moultrie  and  Sumter  approached  the  latter  fortress,  and  saw  the 
national  standard  rise  amid  the  shouts  of  those  who  then  vowed  in  their 
hearts  that,  while  in  their  hands,  it  should  suffer  no  dishonor,  and  who 
through  four  weary  watchful  months  and  two  dreadful  days  kept  well  their 
vow. 

In  their  rage  the  Charlestonians  denounced  the  President  as  false  to  his 
word  and  Major  Anderson  as  a  wanton  provoker  of  civil  war.  The  accusa- 
tion against  the  President  was  based  on  his  avowed  determination  not  to  re- 
enforce  the  forts,  and  on  a  declaration  of  four  of  the  representatives  of  South 
Carolina — Messrs.  John  M'Queen,  M.  L.  Bonham,  W.  W,  Boyce,  and  Law- 
rence M.  Keitt — that  it  was  their  "strong  conviction  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  would  not  either  attack  or  molest  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor  before  negotiating  for  them,  provided  no  re-enforcements  were 
sent  to  them,  and  their,  relative  military  status  was  not  disturbed.  This  dec- 
laration was  made,  and,  at  the  President's  suggestion,  put  in  writing  on  the 
9th  of  December.  This  mere  announcement  of  intention  on  the  one  part  and 
declaration  of  opinion  on  the  other,  the  seceders  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Washington,  both  in  and  out  of  the  cabinet,  chose  to  regard  as  a  pledge — an 
obligation  binding  upon  both  parties  to  it.  Mr.  War  Secretary  Floyd  im- 
mediately, on  the27th  of  December,  formally  asserted  in  the  cabinet  that  "the 
solemn  pledges  of  the  government  had  been  violated  by  Major  Anderson," 
and  as  formally  demanded  permission  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the 
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harbor  of  Charleston,  as  the  only  alternative  by  which  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  government  and  prevent  civil  war.  Yet  this  very  Secretary  of  "War 
had,  on  the  11th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  declaration  by  the  four 
South  Carolina  delegates,  instructed  Major  Anderson  to  put  his  command 
into  cither  of  the  forts  which  he  deemed  would  make  it  most  effective  in 
case  lie  should  have  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Carolinians  to  proceed  to  a  hostile  act,  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
either  of  the  forts  being  especially  indicated. 

The  effect  of  Major  Anderson's  change  of  position  was  even  greater 
throughout  the  country  at  large  than  at  Charleston.  It  flashed  the  gleam 
of  arms  upon  the  eager  eyes  of  the  people,  and  men  saw  suddenly  what  be- 
fore they  had  only  imagined.  Those  who  bad  felt  strongly,  and  talked  earn- 
estly of  maintaining  the  national  honor  and  integrity  by  the  sword,  had 
thought  vaguely,  and  perhaps  doubtfully,  upon  the  mode  in  which  this 
dreadful  issue  should  be  brought  about.  But  here  it  was  done  without  vio- 
lence, without  proclamation,  at  a  word,  and  in  the  simplest  manner.  Major 
Anderson's  movement  placed  the  Charlestonians  in  the  attitude  of  open  en- 
emies of  the  national  government,  with  whom  intercourse  was  thereafter  to 
be  upon  a  war  footing.  Unless  what  he  had  done  was  disavowed  by  the 
President,  and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  from  Charleston  Harbor,  or  at  least 
to  return  to  Fort  Moultrie,  his  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  was  an  official 
declaration  to  the  seceders  that  they  could  accomplish  even  the  first  of  their 
purposes  only  by  proving  too  strong  in  arms  for  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States.  Ilia  movement,  but  not  himself,  accomplished  this.  The 
rebels  themselves  were  alone  responsible  for  the  grave  significance  of  the 
fact;  for,  as  commandant  of  the  harbor,  he  might  house  bis  garrison  in 
whichever  of  the  forts  be  thought  best,  and  no  one,  save  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  have  the  right  to  ask  a  question.  If  the  transfer  of 
fourscore  men  from  one  fort  to  another  meant  war.  it  acquired  that  meaning 
only  by  reason  of  what 
had  been  done  and  plan- 
ned in  Charleston.  So 
the  cry  of  wrath  which 
went  up  from  the  rebel 
city  was  answered  by  a 
voice  of  admiration,  en- 
couragement, and,  above 
all,  of  confidence,  from  al- 
most the  entire  country 
outside  of  South  Carolina. 
Among  the  very  people 
at  the  North  upon  whose 
sympathy  the  seceders 
had  most  surely  counted 
—  even  in  some  of  the 
very  states  at  the  South 
whose  fortunes  South 
Carolina  believed  with 
reason  to  be  indissolnbly 
linked  with  hers — the  oc- 
cupation of  Fort  Sumter 
was  regarded  as  the  most 
prudent  and  dignified 
course  which  could  have 
been  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  touched 
the  national  honor  and 
awoke  the  national  pride 
wherever  patriotism  was 
superior  to  local  preju- 
dices and  class  interest. 
It  brought  the  conviction 
home  to  every  citizen 
that  he  had  a  country 
and  a  government  to 
which,  although  be  him- 
self was  part  of  that  gov- 
ernment, he  owed  allegi- 
ance and  support.  The 
man  who  thus  impressed 
a  nation  became  the  hero 
oflhc  hour.  Major  An- 
derson's name  and  his 
praises  were  upon  all  lips 
whicli  did  not  mutter  trea- 
son. The  most  influen- 
tial journals  among  those 
which  had  opposed  the 
party  whose  success  was 
made  the  occasion  of  the 
rebellion — even  those  in 
the  states  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Ohio — the 
political  leaders  of  which 
were  not  already  com- 
mitted to  the  conspiracy 
against  the  republic,  vied 
with  their  late  political 


opponents  in  approbation  of  the  position  which  Major  Anderson  had  taken, 
and  in  showing  how  important  it  was  to  the  self-respect  of  the  nation,  to 
its  position  before  the  world,  and  to  its  very  existence,  that  he  should  be 
sustained  by  the  government  at  "Washington.  The  sensitive  test  of  the 
money-market  indicated  the  general  feeling,  and  the  price  of  stocks  went  up. 
The  pace  of  treason,  rapid  before,  was  quickened  by  this  movement.  On 
the  27th  troops  were  ordered  out  in  Charleston;  military  aid  was  proffered 
to  South  Carolina  by  Georgia  and  Alabama;  and  Governor  Magoffin,  of 
Kentucky,  bent  upon  secession,  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  state.  On  this  day,  too,  the  rebels  obtained  through  treachery  the  first 
vessel  of  their  navy.  The  revenue  cutter  William  Aiken  was  lying  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  under  command  of  Captain  N.  L.  Coste,  of  the  revenue 
service.  Two  weeks  before  he  had  told  his  second  in  command,  Lieutenant 
Underwood,  that  he  would  not  serve  under  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President;  and 
that,  in  case  the  expected  secession  of  South  Carolina  took  place,  he  should 
resign  and  place  the  cutter  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Underwood.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  he  remained  in  command, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  he  hauled  down  the  United  States  revenue 
flag,  raised  the  Palmetto  standard  of  revolt,  and  placed  his  veo»cl  as  well  as 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgent  authorities.  His  subordinate  officers, 
true  to  their  oaths,  reported  themselves  for  duty  at  Washington.  This  tri- 
fling incident  is  worthy  of  notice  at  the  beginning  of  our  sad  story,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  violation  of  individual  trust  which  marked  this  stage  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

On  the  28th  the  authorities  of  Charleston  determined  to  assert  their  newly- 
assumed  powers  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  They  seized  the  custom- 
house, the  post-office,  and  on  the  30tb  the  arsenal,  and  raised  the  state  flag 
upon  them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  occupy  Fort  Moultrie  and  Castle 
Pinckney.    The  few  soldiers  at  each  of  those  fortifications  yielded,  of  course, 

without  any  resistance, 
and  on  those  walls  also 
the  palmetto-tree  replaced 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  President  having 
refused  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Charleston 
Harbor,  on  the  29th  the 
Secretary  of  "War,  Mr. 
Floyd,  resigned  his  of- 
fice, closing  his  resigna- 
tion with  these  words: 
"  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
feel  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  tendering 
to  you  my  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War,  be- 
cause lean  no  longer  hold 
it  under  my  convictions 
of  patriotism,  nor  with 
honor,  subjected  as  I  am 
to  a  violation  of  sol- 
emn pledges  and  plight- 
ed faith,"  These  fair 
phrases  sounded  well  at 
the  end  of  such  a  letter; 
but  the  truth  was,  that, 
in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Floyd's  connection  with 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund 
fraud,  for  which  he  was 
afterward  indicted,  the 
President  had  intimated 
to  him,  through  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  that 
he  deemed  it  improper 
that  he  should  longer  re- 
main a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  December,  also, 
the  commissioners  from 
South  Carolina  formally 
addressed  the  President, 
laid  their  authority  be- 
fore him,  sent  him  an  of- 
ficial copy  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  and 
expressed  a  desire  for 
such  negotiation  as  would 
secure  mutual  respect, 
general  advantage,  and  a 
future  good-will  and  har- 
mony; but  added  that,  as 
Major  Anderson,  by  dis- 
mantling one  fort  and 
occupying  another,  had 
made  important  changes 
in  the  affairs  in  relation 
to  which  they  had  come 
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to  Washington,  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  all  discission  until  the  move- 
ment which  they  referred  to  had  been  satisfactorily  explained.  They  styled 
the  retention  of  the  government  troops  in  Charleston  Harbor  a  standing 
menace  which  rendered  negotiation  impossible,  and  urged  their  immedi- 
ate withdrawal.  Mr.  Buchanan  refused  to  receive  them  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity, but  on  the  30th  replied  to  their  letter.  He  denied  that  he,  or  his 
Secretary  of  War  by  his  order,  bad  given  any  pledge  in  regard  to  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Moultrie,  referred  the  commissioners  to  a  memorandum  of  the 


1   Gorrtspondence  befiotxn  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  December  29,  1S00. 

Sift, — We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  o  copy  of  the  full  powers  from  the  Convention  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  under  which  we  are  ''authorized  and  empowered  to  treat  with  the 
government  of  the  United  .States  fur  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  mngiiiincs,  light-houses,  and  other 
ro.il  estate,  with  their  nppurtennnccs,  in  the  limits  of  South  Carolina;  nnd  also  for  nil  apportion- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  fur  a  division  of  nil  other  properly  held  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  Agent  of  the  Confederated  States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  mem- 
ber, nnd  generally  to  negotiate  ;is  to  nil  oilier  measures  nnd  arrangements  proper  to  be  mnde  nnd 
adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  continuance  of  pence  nnd  nmiry  between 
this  commonwealth  nnd  the  government  at  Washington," 

In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  you,  as  wc  now  do,  with  nn  official  copy 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  bv  which  the  Si  ate  of  Smith  Carolina  has  resumed  the  powers  she 
delegated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  nnd  has  declared  her  perfect  sovereignty  and 
in  impendence. 

It  would  also  have  been  our  duty  to  have  informed  yon  that  we  were  ready  to  negotiate  with 
yon  upon  all  such  questions  ns  are  necessarily  raised  by  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  nnd  that 
wc  were  pre pnred  to  enter  upon  this  negotiation,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  nl!  unnecessary 
nnd  hostile  collision,  nnd  so  to  inaugurate  our  new  relations  as  to  secure  mutunl  respect,  general 
advantage,  and  a  future  of  good-will  and  harmony,  beneficial  to  all  the  parlies  concerned. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  render  such  on  assurance  impossible.  We  came 
here  the  representatives  of  nn  authority  which  could,  nt  any  time  within  the  post  sixty  days,  have 
taken  possession  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  but  which,  upon  pledges  given  in  .1  manner  thnt 
we  can  not  doubt,  determined  to  trust  to  your  honor  rather  than  to  its  own  power.  Since  our  ar- 
rival here  an  officer  of  the  United  Suites,  acting,  as  we  are  assured,  not  only  without,  but  against 
vour  orders,  has  dismantled  one  fort  nnd  occupied  another,  thus  nllering  to  a  most  important  ex- 
tent the  condition  of  affairs  under  which  we  came. 

Until  these  circumstances  are  explained  in  n  manner  which  relieves  us  of  nil  doubt  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  these  negotiations  shall  i>e  conducted,  we  are  forced  to  suspend  all  discussion  as  to 
any  nrrnngement  by  which  our  mutual  interests  may  he  amicably  adjusted. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  yon  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
harbor  of  Charleston.  Under  present  circumstances,  they  are  a  standing  menace  which  renders 
negotiation  impossible,  and,  as  our  recent  experience  allows,  threatens  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody 
issue  questions  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment.  Wc  have  the  honor  to  be, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen  ants,  It.  W.  BARNWELJi,"V 

J.  II.  Adams,  !-  Commissioners. 

Jas.  L.  Orr,  ) 

-To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  President's  Rejily. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  30,  ISCO. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  2Sth  inst.,  together  with 
a  copy  of  "your  full  powers  from  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,"  authorising 
you.  to  treat  with  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  on  various  important  subjects  therein  men- 
tioned, and  also  a  copy  of  the  ordinance,  bearing  date  on  the  20th  inst.,  declaring  that  "  the  union 
now  subsisting  between  South  Carolinn  nnd  other  states,  under  [he  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America, is  hereby  dissolved." 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  I  have  to  say  thnt  my  position  as  President  of  the  United 
States  was  clearly  defined  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  3d  inst.  In  that  I  stated  that, 
"apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may  he  practicable,  the  executive  has  no  au- 
thority to  decide  what  shall  be  the  rein  lions  between  the  federal  government  and  South  Carolinn. 
lie  litis  been  invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the  relations 
hitherto  existing  between  them,  much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  that  state.  This 
would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  ollieer  with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  states.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition 
of  a  foreign  de  facto  government,  involving  no  such  rcspon.-.iluliiy.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  would, 
on  his  part,  be  a  nuked  net  of  usurpation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
whole  question  in  all  its  bearings.'' 

Such  is  my  opinion  still.  I  could,  therefore,  meet  yon  only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character,  and  was  entirely  willing  to  communicate  to  Congress  any  proposition  you  might  have 
to  make  to  that  body  upon  the  subject.  Of  this  you  were  well  aware.  It  was  my  eurnest  desire 
that  such  a  disposition  might  be  made  of  the  whole  subject  by  Congress,  wdto  alone  possess  the 
power,  as  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  a  civil  war  between  the  parlies  in  regard  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  federal  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  ;  and  I,  therefore,  deeply  regret  that,  in  your 
opinion,  ''the  events  of  the  last  twenty- four  hours  render  ibis  Impossible,"  In  conclusion,  you 
urge  upon  me  "the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,"  stating 
that  "  under  present  circumstances,  they  arc  a  standing  menace,  which  renders  negotiation  impos- 
sible, and,  as  our  recent  ex|ierieiiie  shows,  threaten;  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions 
which  ought  to  he  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment." 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  your  position  is,  that  since  your  arrival  in  Washington,  "an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  acting,  as  we  (you)  arc  assured,  not  only  without,  but  against  your 
(my)  orders,  has  dismantled  one  fort  and  o>  copied  nnotbor,  thns  altering  to  n  most  important  ex- 
tent the  condition  of  affairs  nndcr  nhich  we  (vim;  came."  You  also  allege  that  you  enme  here 
"  the  representatives  of  nn  authority  which  co'ald,  at  any  time  within  the  past  sixty  days,  have 
taken  possession  of  (be  forts  in  Charleston  Hurler,  but  which,  upon  pledges  given  in  a  ninnner 
that  wc  (you)  can  not  doubt,  determined  10  trust  to  your  (my)  honor  rather  than  to  its  power." 

This  brings  me  to  n  consideration  of  the  nature  of  those  alleged  pledges,  nnd  in  what  manner 
they  have  been  observed.  In  my  message  of  the  3d  of  December  lust,  I  stated,  in  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  United  States  in  Smith  Carolinn,  that  it  "  has  been  purchased  for  n  fair  equivalent, 
by  the  consent  of  the  I,<  ^i-laturc-  of  the  state,  for  the  erection  of  forte,  mngnzines,  nrscnals,  etc., 
and  over  the^e  the  authority  'to  exercise  exclusive  legislation'  has  been  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  Congress,  "il  is  not  Ulicvcd  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  ex|>cl  the  United 
States  from  this  property  by  force  ;  but  if  in  this  1  should  prove  to  bo  mistaken,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  funs  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency 
tho  responsibility  for  consequences  would  rightfully  real  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants,"  This 
being  the  condition  of  the  parties,  on  Saturday,  Bth  December,  four  of  the  representatives  from 
Sonth  Carolina  called  upon  me  and  requested  nn  interview.  We  had  an  earnest  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  these  Forts,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  n  collision  between  the  parties,  for 
the  purpose  of  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood,  I  suggested,  fur  prudential  reasons,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  pat  in  writing  what  they  said  to  me  verbally.  They  did  eo  accordingly,  nnd  on  Monday 
morning,  the  lOib  instant,  throe  of  theui  presented  to  me  a  pu|.or  signed  by  all  the  representatives 
from  South  Carolina,  with  a  single  exception,  of  which  the  following  is  n  copy  1 
To  hU  Excellency  .li.tiu-w  liiidmnuii,  lr.ii,nrit  <T  i},<-  TJuilfiil  State*: 
In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yesterday,  we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions 
that  neither  the  constituted  millionth*,  nor  any  body  of  the  people  nf  ibe  Stnte  of  South  Carolinn, 
will  either  attack  or  molest  ibe  United  Slates' forts  in  ibe  liurbur  of  Charleston  previously  1o  the 
net  of  the  Convention,  and  we  hope  and  Itelieve  nut  until  an  offer  has  been  made,  through  an  ac- 
credited representative,  to  negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between  the  state 
and  thciederal  government,  provided  that  no  re-en  force  men  is  shall  be  sent  into  these  forts,  nnd 
their  rcl.Ltoc  military  Status  -hall  remain  as  at  present.  John  M'Qukkn, 

M.  L.  Bonimu, 
W.  W.  Boron, 
Lawkence  M.  Keitt. 

WWhlngbiD,  Dec.  0, 18(10. 
And  lien;  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  remark,  that  at  the  time  the  paper  was  presented  tn  me,  I 
objected  to  the  word  "provided,"  .as  it  might  Imt  construed  into  an  agreement  on  my  part,  which  I 
never  would  make.  They  said  1  hut  nothing  was  farther  from  their  intention— they  did  not  so 
understand  it,  and  1  should  not  ho  consider  it.  It  is  evident  they  could  enter  into  nn  reciprocal 
agreement  with  me  nn  the  subject.  They  did  not  profess  to  have  authority  to  do  this,  and  were 
neting  in  their  individual  character,  I  considered  it  as  nothing  mure,  in  elite t,  than  the  promise 
of  highly  honorable  geiiilcrtn-n  to  exert  their  inlluonce  for  tho  purpose  expressed.  The  event  has 
proven  that  they  have  faithfully  kept  this  promise,  nl  though  1  hnvo  never  since  received  n  lino 
from  any  one  of  thern,  or  from  any  member  of  the  Convention  on  (he  subject.  It  Is  well  known 
thai  it  was  my  deterrni nation,  and  tlii*  I  freely  expressed,  not  to  re-enfurco  the  furls  in  tho  linrhor, 
and  thus  produce  u  collision,  until  they  hud  been  actually  attacked,  or  until  T  had  certain  cvldonco 


instructions  sent  by  Mr,  Floyd  to  Major  Anderson,  and  positively  refused  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Charleston  Harbor;  adding,  "Such  an  idea  was 
never  thought  of  by  me  in  any  possible  contingency."  To  the  President's 
letter  the  com  mission  era  the  next  day  sent  a  rejoinder,  polite  in  terms  but  so 
insulting  in  its  implications,  and  so  arrogant  and  insolent  in  its  tone,  that  it 
was  returned  to  them  with  the  indorsement,  "This  paper,just  presented  lo 
the  President,  is  of  such  a  character  that  he  declines  to  reeeive  it,"  and  on 
the  5th  of  January  they  went  home,  having  accomplished  nothing.1 


that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  This  paper  1  received  most  cordially,  and  considered  it  as  a 
happy  omen  that  peace  might  be  still  preserved,  nnd  that  time  might  he  thus  given  for  reflection. 
This  is  the  whole  foundation  for  the  alleged  pledge. 

But  I  uctcd  in  tho  same  maimer  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  entered  into  a  positive  and  formal 
agreement  willi  parties  capable  pf  contracting,  although  such  nit  agreement  would  have  been  on 
my  part,  from  the  nature  of  my  official  duties,  impossiblo.  The  world  knows  that  I  have  never 
sent  any  re -cufu  ice  111  en  is  to  the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  nnd  I  have  certainly  never  authorized 
any  change  to  lie  made  "in  their  relative  military  status."  Bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  refer 
you  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  11th  instant,  to  Major  Anderson,  but  not 
brought  to  my  notice  until  the  iilst  instant.    It  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  0/  Virlntl  Instructions  to  Motor  .1  ii,l,-rfo»,  first  Ariitliri/,  rw»i»iiw,/ii»j  Port  Moultrie, 
South  Carolina. 

You  arc  nwnre  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  collision  of  the  troops  with 
the  people  of  this  stnte  shall  be  avoided,  and  of  bis  studied  determination  to  pursue  a  course  with 
reference  lo  the  military  force  nnd  foils  in  this  harbor  which  shall  guard  against  such  a  collision. 
He  has,  therefore,  carefully  abstained  from  increasing  the  force  at  this  point,  or  taking  any  mens, 
urcs  which  might  add  to  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  or  which  would  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  confidence  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  by  violence  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  public  works,  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 

But  ns  the  counsel  and  acts  of  rash  and  impulsive  persons  may  possibly  disappoint  these  ex- 
pectations of  the  government,  he  deems  it  proper  that  you  should  be  prepared  with  instructions  to 
meet  so  unhappy  a  contingency.  He  has  therefore  directed  me,  verbally,  to  give  you  such  in- 
structions. 

You  arc  carefully  to  avoid  every  act  which  would  needlessly  tend  to  provoke  aggression,  and  for 
that  reason  yon  are  not,  without  necessity,  to  lake  up  any  position  which  could  be  construed  into 
the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude;  but  you  are  to  hold  />o  session  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  if 
attacked,  you  are  to  defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  smallness  of  your  force  will  not  per- 
mit you,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts ;  but  nn  attack  on,  or  attempt  to  tnkq 
possession  of  either  of  them,  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  yon  may  then  put  yonr 
command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may  deem  most  proper  to  increase  its  power  of  resist- 
ance. You  arc  o/.S'i  authorized  lo  take  similar  steps  irhmrrrr  i/ou  have  t.imjilife  eridrnre  of  a  design  to 
proceed  to  a  hostile  act.  D.  P.  Bltler,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,J3et  11, 1930. 

This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to  Major  Bitell, 

John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War. 

These  were  the  last  instructions  transmitted  to  Major  Anderson  before  his  removal  to  Fort 
Sumter,  with  a  single  exception,  in  regard  to  a  particular  which  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  tho 
present  question.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  Major  Anderson  acted  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  without  authority,  unless,  indeed,  be  had  "tangible  evidence  of  n  design  to 
proceed  to  a"  hostile  act"  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  not  yet  been  alleged.  Still  ha 
is  a  brave  and  honorable  officer,  nnd  justice  requires  that  he  should  not  be  condemned  without  a 
fair  hearing. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  when  I  learned  that  Major  Anderson  had  left  Fort  Moultrie  and  proceeded 
to  Fort  Sumter,  my  first  promptings  were  to  command  him  to  return  to  his  former  position,  and 
there  to  await  the  contingencies  presented  in  bis  instructions.  This  would  only  have  been  done 
with  any  degree  of  safely  to  the  command  by  the  concurrence  of  the  South  Carolina  authorities. 
But  befure  any  step  could  possibly  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  we  received  information  thnt 
the  "Palmetto  Hag  floated  out  to' the  breeze  nt  Castle  Pinckncy,  and  a  large  military  force  went 
over  last  night  (the  27th)  to  Fort  Moultrie."  Thus  the  authorities  of  South  Carol'ina,  without 
waiting  or  asking  for  any  explanations,  nnd  doubtless  believing,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  that 
the  officer  had  acted  not  only  without,  but  against  my  orders,  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  night 
when  the  removal  wns  mnde,  seized  by  11  military  force  two  of  the  federal  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  nnd  have  covered  them  under  their  own  Hag  instead  of  that  of  the  United  Stntcs. 

At  this  gloomy  period  of  our  history,  startling  cvt  nts  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  On  the  very 
day,  the  27th  instant,  that  possession  of  these  two  forts  was  taken,  the  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over 
the  federal  custom-house  nnd  post-office  in  Charleston,  and  on  the  same  day  every  officer  of  the 
customs  —  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  and  appraiser  —  resigned  their  offices;  nnd  this,  al- 
though it  was  well  known  from  the  language  of  my  message  that,  as  :m  executive  officer,  I  felt  my- 
self bound  to  collect  the  revenue  nt  the  port  of  Charleston  under  the  existing  laws.  In  tho  harbor 
of  Charleston  wc  now  find  three  forts  confronting  ench  other,  over  nil  of  which  the  federnl  ling 
floated  only  four  days  ago  ;  but  now,  over  two  of  them,  this  Hag  hns  been  supplanted,  nnd  the  Pal- 
metto flag  has  been  substituted  in  its  stend.  It  is  under  all  these  circumstances  thnt  I  am  urged 
immediately  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  ant  informed  that  without 
this  negotiation  is  impossible.  This  I  can  not  do;  this  I  will  not  do.  Such  an  idea  wns  never 
thought  of  by  me  in  any  possible  contingency.  No  1411  h  nllusion  had  been  mnde  in  any  commu- 
nication between  myself  nnd  nny  human  being.  But  the  inference  is  thnt  ]  nra  bound  lo  with- 
draw the  troops  from  the  only  fort  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  becnose  the  officer  there  in  command  of  all  of  the  forts  thought  proper,  without  in- 
structions, to  cl ge  his  position  from  one  of  ibcm  to  nnother. 

At  this  point  of  writing,  I  have  received  information  by  telegraph  from  Captain  Humphreys,  in 
command  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  that  "  it  has  to-day  (Sunday,  I  he  SOth)  been  taken  by  force 
of  arms."  It  is  estimated  that  the  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  this  arsenal  arc  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Comment  is  needless.  After  this  information,  I  hnvc  only  to  add,  that  while  it  is  my  duty  lo 
defend  Fort  Sumter,  ns  n  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  against  hostile  at- 
tacks, from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  by  such  means  as  I  possess  for  this  purpose,  I  do  not 
perceive  how  such  n  defense  can  be  construed  into  n  menace  against  the  city  of  Charleston.  Willi 
great  personal  regard,  I  remain  yours  very  respectfully,  James  Buchanan. 

To  Uoa,  KuLieri  W.  Bnmwol],  Jnmel  II.  Adnnis,  Jnmia  I*  Orr. 

Second  Utter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  President. 

Wuhlngfon,  n.  C,  Jan.  1, 1BH, 

Bin, — Wc  hnvc  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  nf  your  letter  ufthe3uih  December,  in  re- 
ply to  a  note  addressed  by  us  to  you,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  ns  commissioners  from  South 
Carolina. 

In  reference  tn  the  declaration  with  which  your  reply  commences  ihnt  your  "position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stntcs  was  already  defined'  in  the  message  to  Congress  of  the  3d  instant;"  that 
you  possess  "nn  power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore  cxistiue.  between  South  Carolinn  and  tho 
United  States,"  "much  less  10  acknowledge  the  independence  ufthat  slate,"  and  that  consequent- 
ly you  could  meet  us  only  ns  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  with  an  entire  willingness 
to  communicate  to  Congress  any  proposition  we  might  have  !■•  make,  we  deem  it  only  necessary 
to  say  thnt  the  State  of  South  Carolina  having,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  right  of  self-govern- 
ment which  underlies  all  our  political  organizations,  de.  hired  herself  sovereign  nnd  independent, 
we,  ns  her  representatives,  felt  no  special  solicitude  as  to  the  character  in  which  yon  might  recog- 
nize us.  Satisfied  that  the  state  had  simply  exercised  her  umpicsiionable  right,  wc  were  prepared, 
in  order  to  reach  substantial  good,  lo  waive  the  formal  considerations  which  your  consiitutionnl 
scruples  might  have  prevented  von  from  extending.  We  came  here,  therefore,  expecting  to  be  re- 
ceived as  yon  did  rcceivo  us,  n'nd  perfectly  content  with  that  entire  willingness  of  which  you  ns- 
snred  up,  to  submit  any  proposition  to  Congress  which  wo  might  hnvo  to  make  upon  the  subject 
of  tho  independence  of  the  stato.  The  willingness  was  ample  recognition  of  the  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs  which  rendered  our  presence  necessary.  In  this  position,  however,  It  is  our  duty,  both 
to  the  state  which  wo  represent  and  to  ourselves,  to  correct  severnl  important  misconceptions  of 
our  letter  into  which  you  have  fallen, 

Yousny,  "It  was  my  earnest  desire  that  such  a  disposition  might  be  made  of  tho  whole  subject 
by  Congress,  who  alone  possess  the  power,  as  tn  prevent  the  inauguration  of  a  civil  war  between  tho 
parlies  in  regard  to  the  posses-ion  of  the  federal  furls  in  ihe  hnrhor  ofChnrlcsinn  ;  ami  I  therefore 
deeply  regret  that  hi  your  opinion  ibe  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hour*  render  ihls  impossible," 
We  expressed  nn  such  opinion  ;  and  tho  language  which  you  quote  ns  ours  is  altered  in  its  sense 
by  tho  omission  of  a  most  important  part  of  tho  sentence.  Whnt  wo  did  say  was,  "  But  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  render  such  nn  nssurnnco  impossible."  Place  thnt  "assurance,"  us 
contained  in  our  letter,  in  the  sentence,  nnd  wo  are  prepared  to  repeat  it. 

Again,  professing  lo  qitnlo  our  lungungo,  yon  say,  "Thns  ilia  authorities  of  South  Carolinn, 
without  waiting  or  asking  for  any  explanation,  and  doubtless  believing,  as  you  have  expressed  it, 
that  tho  officer  had  neled  not  only  without,  hut  against  my  orders, "  etc.     Wo  ejqirossod  no  such 
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From  (he  time  of  Major  Anderson's  transfer  of  bis  command,  Wash- 
ington had  been  in  a  state  of  deplorable  and  even  disgraceful  excitement. 
The  delegates  from  tbe  states  which  were  ripe  for  revolt,  but  which  had  not 
seceded,  retained  their  seats  in  Congress,  and  by  their  open  threats  and  secret 
intrigues  increased  the  alarm  of  the  country,  and  crippled  the  feeble  and  al- 
ready bewildered  administration.  They  sat  in  the  chairs  to  which  they 
were  sent  for  the  support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
trived its  overthrow;  they  lived  in  Washington  upon  the  pay  of  the  repub- 
lic while  they  plotted  its  destruction  ;  they  held  their  positions  only  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  success  of  their  conspiracy — only  that  they  might 
counterbalance  the  votes  of  loyal  men,  and  keep  at  dead-lock  all  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  government.  These  are  no  general  phrases,  no  vague 
deductions.  The  records  of  treacherous  conspiracy  show  no  page  more  in- 
famous than  that  written  by  Senator  Yube,  of  Florida,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  constituents,  in  which  he  revealed  the  counsels  of  his  fellow -conspirators, 
the  senators  of  six  states,  and  said  that  they  had  all  determined  to  retain 
their  places  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
keeping  Mr.  Buchanan's  hands  tied,  and  depriving  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  office,  of  the  legitimate  powers  of  government.  That  not  the 
smallest  item  might  be  lacking  to  the  sum  of  its  shame  and  the  perfection 
of  its  perfidv,  this  letter  was  secured  a  swift  and  free  passage  to  its  destina- 
tion under  tbe  Honorable  writer's  senatorial  frank.3  While  such  was  the 
direct  course  of  secret  machination,  open  counsel  went  darkly  groping 
In  both  houses  the  debates  were  vague,  wordy,  colloquial,  and  from  tbe 


opinion  in  reference  to  the  belief  of  iho  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  language  which  you  hnvc 
quoted  was  applied  solely  and  entirely  lo  our  assurance!  obtained  here,  uud  based,  as  you  well 
know,  upon  your  own  declaration — a  declnralion  which,  at  tliat  time,  it  mi  impossible  for  the  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina  to  have  known.  But,  without  following  this  letter  into  nil  its  details, 
wc  propose  only  to  meet  the  chief  points  of  the  argument. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  State  of  South  Carolina  declared  her  intention,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  public  affaire,  to  secede  from  the  United  States.  She  called  a  convention  of  her  people  to  put 
her  declaration  in  force.  Tho  Convention  met  and  passed  the  Ordinance  of  .Secession.  All  this 
you  Anticipated,  mid  your  course  of  action  was  thoroughly  considered  in  your  Annual  Message. 
You  declared  you  had  no  right,  and  would  not  attempt,  to  coerce  a  seceding  state,  but  that  you 
were  bound  by"  your  constitutional  oath,  and  would  defend  the  properly  of  the  United  Stntcs  with- 
in the  borders  of  South  Carolina  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by  force.  Seeing  very  early 
that  this  question  of  property  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  you  manifested  a  desire  lo  settle  it 
without  collision.  Yon  did  not  re-enforce  the  garrison  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  You  removed 
a  distinguished  and  veteran  officer  from  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie  because  he  attempted  to 
increase  his  supply  of  ammunition.  You  refused  to  scud  additional  troops  to  the  same  garrison 
when  applied  for  by  tho  officer  appointed  to  succeed  him.  You  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
oldest  and  most  eminent  member  of  yottr  cabinet  rather  than  allow  the  garrison  to  be  strength- 
ened. You  compelled  on  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  to  return  immediately  to  the  arsenal 
forty  muskets  which  he  had  taken  to  arm  his  men.  You  expressed  not  to  one,  but  to  many,  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  public  characters,  whose  testimony  will  be  placed  upon  the  record  when- 
ever it  is  necessary,  your  anxiety  for  a  peaceful  termination  of  this  controversy,  and  your  willing- 
ness not  to  disturb  the  military  status  of  the  forts,  if  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment, whoso  communications  yon  promised  lo  submit  to  Congress.  You  received  and  acted  on 
assurances  from  the  highest  official  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  disturb  your  possession  of  the  forts  and  property  of  the  United  States,  if  yon  would  not  disturb 
their  existing  condition  until  the  commissioners  bad  been  sent,  and  the  attempt  to  negotiate  had 
failed.  You  took  from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  written  memorandum  that 
no  snch  attempt  should  be  made,  "provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present."  And  although  you  attach  no  force 
to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  paper — although  you  "considered  it  as  nothing  more  in  effect  than  the 
promise  of  highly  honorable  gentlemen"— as  an  obligation  on  one  side,  without  corresponding  obli- 
gation on  the  other— it  must  be  remembered  (if  we  were  rightly  informed)  that  you  were  pledged, 
if  you  ever  did  send  re-cn  force  men  is,  to  retain  it  to  those  from  whom  you  had  received  it,  before 
you  executed  yoor  resolution.  You  sent  orders  to  your  officers,  commanding  them  strictly  to  fol- 
low a  line  of  conduct  in  conformity  with  such  an  understanding.  Besides  all  this,  you  hud  re- 
ceived formal  and  official  notice  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  we  had  been  appoint- 
ed commissioners,  and  were  on  our  way  to  Washington.  You  knew  the  implied  condition  under 
which  we  came;  our  arrival  was  notified  to  you,  and  an  hour  appointed  fur  nn  interview.  Wo 
arrived  in  Washington  on  Wednesday,  nt  3  o'clock,  and  you  appointed  an  interview  with  uk  at  1 
the  next  day.  Early  on  that  day  (Thursday)  the  news  was  received  here  of  the  movement  of 
Major  Anderson.  That  news  was  communicated  to  you  immediately,  and  you  postponed  our 
meeting  until  2i  o'clock  on  Friday,  in  order  thnt  you  might  consult  your  cubinet.  On  Friday  we 
saw  you,  nnd  we  called  upon  you  then  to  redeem  jour  pledge.  Yon  could  not  deny  it.  With  the 
facts  we  have  6tatcd,  and  in  the  face  of  the  crowning  nnd  conclusive  fact  that  your  Secretary  of 
War  had  resigned  his  >-eat  in  the  cabinet,  upon  the  publicly  avowed  ground  that  the  action  of  Ma- 
jor Anderson  had  violated  the  pledged  faith  of  the  government,  and  that,  unless  the  pledge  was 
instantly  redeemed,  he  was  dishonored,  denial  was  impossible  ;  you  did  not  deny  it.  Yon  do  not 
deny  it  now,  but  jou  seek  to  escape  from  its  obligation  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  we  terminated  all 
negotiation  by  demanding,  as  a  preliminary,  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  tho 
harbor  of  Charleston  ;  and,  second,  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  instead  of  asking  ex- 
planation, and  giving  you  the  Opportunity  to  vindicate  yourself,  took  possession  of  other  property 
of  the  United  States.  "  We  will  examine  both. 

In  the  liret  place,  wo  deny  positively  that  wc  have  ever  in  any  way  made  any  such  demand. 
Our  letter  is  in  your  possession  ;  it  will  stand  by  this  on  record.  In  it  wc  informed  you  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  mission.  We  say  that  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  have  assured  you  of  our  read- 
iness to  commence  negotiations  with  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  in  settle  all  questions  be- 
tween us  amicably  and  to  our  mil t mil  advantage,  but  that  events  had  rendered  that  assurance  im- 
possible. Wc  stated  the  events,  nnd  we  said  that  until  some  satisfactory  explanation  or  these 
events  was  piven  us,  we  could  not  proceed ;  and  then,  having  made  this  request  for  explanation, 
wc  added,  "And  in  conclusion  we  would  urge  upon  you  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Under  present  circumstances  they  are  a  standing  menace,  which 
renders  negotiation  impossible,"  etc.  "Under  present  circumstances!"  What  circumstances? 
Why,  clearly  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  dismantling  of  Fori  Moultrie  by  Major  An- 
derson, in  the  face  of  your  pledges,  and  without  explanation  or  practical  disavowal.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  the  letter  which  would,  or  could,  have  prevented  you  from  declining  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  offering  the  restoration  of  the  status  to  which  you  were  pledged,  if  such  had  been  your 
desire.  It  would  have  been  wiser  nnd  hotter,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  withdrawn  the  troo|.s,  nnd 
this  opinion  wo  urged  upon  you  ;  hut  we  demanded  nothing  but  such  an  explanation  of  Iho  events 
of  tbe  last  twenty-fonr  hours  as  would  restore  our  confidence  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  conducted.  In  relntion  to  this  withdrawn!  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor,  we  are 
compelled,  however,  to  notice  one  passage  of  your  letter.  Referring  lo  it,  you  say,  "This  I  can 
not  do;  this  I  will  not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  mc  in  any  possible  contingency, 
No  allusion  toil  had  ever  been  made  in  any  communication  liclwccn  myself  uud  any  human  being." 

In  reply  to  thin  statement,  we  arc  compelled  lo  say,  thnt  your  conversation  with  us  left  upon 
our  minds  the  distinct  iinpre— inn  that  you  did  seriously  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  Charleston  (I arbor.  And  in  support  of  this  impression,  wc  would  add,  that  we  hnvc  the  ]*>s- 
itivc  assurance  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  possible  public  reputation  and  the  most  unsullied  in- 
tegrity— men  whose  name  nnd  fame,  secured  by  long  service  and  patriotic  achievements,  place 
their  testimony  beyond  cavil — that  such  suggestions  hud  been  made  lo  and  urged  ii]ion  you  by 
them,  and  had  funned  the  subject  of  more  than  one  carm-sl  di-cii>sir.n  with  you.  And  it  was  this 
knowledge  that  induced  us  to  urge  upon  you  a  policy  which  had  to  recommend  it  its  own  wisdom 
nnd  the  might  of  such  authority.  As  to  ilie  second  point,  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
instead  of  asking  explanations,  and  giving  you  the  opportunity  lo  vindicate  yourself,  took  pos- 
session of  other  property  of  the  United  States,  wc  would  observe:  1.  That  even  if  this  were  so, 
it  docs  not  avail  you  for  defense,  for  the  op|iorliiniiy  for  decision  was  afforded  you  before  these 
facts  occurred.  We  arrived  in  Washington  on  Wednesday;  ihu  news  from  Major  Anderson 
reached  here  curly  on  Thursday,  and  wiw  immediately  communicated  to  you.  All  that  day  men 
of  the  highest  con  si  deration — men  who  hail  striven  successfully  to  lift  yon  In  your  great  o(Dco — 
who  had  been  your  tried  nnd  true  friends  through  the  troubles  of  your  administration,  sought  you 
and  entreated  you  to  net— to  act  nt  once.  They  told  you  that  every  hour  com  plica  led  your  posi- 
tion.    They  ouly  asked  you  to  give  the  assurance  thai  if  the  facts  wcru  so — thai  if  ihu  commander 


purpose.  Abstract  points  were  discussed  sometimes  with  acrimony,  at 
others  jocosely ;  but  no  decisive  action  was  proposed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  the  government  and  the  integrity  of  the  republic. 
The  small  minority  who  were  already  rebels  at  heart  and  in  purpose,  if 
not  in  act,  were  defiant  and  overbearing;  their  opponents  sought  only  to 
pacify  and  restrain  them  by  proffered  concessions;  and  between  these  two 
was  a  considerable  number  who  waited  and  watched  to  trim  their  course 
according  to  the  current.  On  the  27th,  in  the  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  upon  the  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed 
a  resolution,  "That  it  is  expedient  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that  no  future  amendments  of  it  in  regard  to  slavery 
shall  be  made,  unless  proposed  by  a  slave  state  and  ratified  by  all  the 
states."  This  resolution  was  passed  with  only  three  dissenting  voices. 
Coming  from  a  representative  of  Massachusetts,  and  proposing  terms  which 
would  put  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  states  absolutely  and  forever 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  free  states,  no  matter  how  greatly  in  the  major- 
ity, and  thus  removing  the  ground  of  that  apprehension  for  the  future 
which  was  made  the  excuse  of  secession,  this  resolution  might  have  been 
the  first  step  toward  the  much-sought  compromise.  It  was  regarded  with 
favor  by  many  delegates  from  slave  states;  and  after  a  free  conference  be- 
tween all  the  members  of  the  committee,  even  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  declared 
that  the  question  at  issue  might  now  be  settled.  It  might,  indeed,  had  uot 
the  politicians  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  of  other  states,  but  of  their  school, 
been  bent  upon  attaining  their  purpose,  in  or  out  of  the  Union,  by  defiance 


had  acted  without  and  against  your  orders,  nnd  in  violation  of  your  pledges— that  you  would  re- 
store the  status  you  had  pledged  your  honor  to  maintain.  You  refused  to  decide.  Your  Secretary 
at  War,  your  immediate  and  proper  udi  isor  in  this  whole  matter,  waited  anxiously  for  your  decis- 
ion, until  he  felt  ihnt  delay  was  becoming  dishonor.  More  than  twelve  hours  passed,  and  two 
cabinet  meetings  had  adjourned,  before  you  knew  what  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  had 
done  ;  and  your  prompt  decision  nt  any  moment  of  that  time  would  have  avoided  the  subsequent 
complications.  But,  if  you  had  known  the  acts  of  the  authorities  of  Ninth  Carolina,  should  thnt 
have  prevented  your  keeping  your  faith?  What  was  the  condition  of  things?  For  the  last  sixty 
days  you  have  had  in  Charleston  Harbor  not  force  enough  to  hold  the  forts  against  an  equal  ene- 
my. Two  of  them  were  empty — one  of  those  two  the  most  important  in  tho  harbor.  It  could 
have  been  laken  at  any  time.  You  ought  to  know  better  than  any  man  thnt  It  would  hnvc  been 
taken  but  for  the  cffuris  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  your  honor.  Believing  that  ihcy  were 
threatened  by  Fort  Sumter  especially,  tbe  people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  securing, 
without  blood,  the  possession  of  this  important  fortress.  After  many  and  reiterated  assurances, 
given  on  your  behalf,  which  we  can  not  believe  unauthorized,  they  determined  to  forbear,  and  in 
good  faith  sent  on  their  commissioner*  to  negotiate  with  you.  They  meant  you  no  harm— wished 
you  no  ill.  They  thought  of  you  kindly,  believed  you  true,  and  were  willing,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  duty,  to  spare  you  unnecessary  and  hostile  collision.  Seiircelv  bad  these  commission- 
ers left  than  Major  Anderson  waged  war.  No  other  words  will  describe  his  action.  It  was  not  a 
peaceful  change  from  one  fort  to  another;  it  was  a  hostile  act  in  the  highest  sense,  and  only  justi- 
fied in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  in  imminent  peril.  lie  abandoned  his  position, 
spiked  his  guns,  burned  his  gun-carriages,  mude  preparations  for  the  destruction  of  his  past,  and 
withdrew,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  a  safer  position.  This  was  war.  No  man  could  have  be- 
lieved (without  your  assurance)  that  any  officer  could  have  taken  such  a  step,  "  not  only  without 
orders,  but  against  orders."  What  the  6tnte  did  was  in  simple  self-defense  ;  for  this  net,  with  all 
its  attending  ci re u instances,  was  as  much  war  us  firing  a  volley ;  and  war  being  thus  begun,  until 
those  commencing  it  explained  their  action  nnd  disavowed  their  intention,  there  was  no  room  for 
delay;  and  even  at  this  moment  while  we  are  writing,  it  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  tenor  of 
your  letter,  thnt  rc-enforccmcnts  are  hurrying  on  to  the  conflict,  so  that  when  the  first  gun  shall 
be  fired,  there  will  have  been  on  your  part  one  continuous,  consistent  series  of  actions,  commenc- 
ing in  n  demonstration  essentially  warlike,  supported  by  regular  re-enforcements,  nnd  terminating 
in  defeat  or  victory.  And  all  this  without  the  (tightest  provocation ;  for,  among  the  ninny  things 
which  you  have  said,  there  is  one  thing  you  can  not  say— you  have  waited  anxiously  for  news  from 
the  scat  of  war,  in  hopes  that  delay  would  furnish  some  excuse  for  this  precipitation.  But  this 
"  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  in  proceed  to  a  hostile  act,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina,"  wl.ich  is  tbe  only  jiishficniion  of  Mnjor  Anderson  you  arc  forced  to  admit,  "has  not 
yet  been  alleged."  But  you  have  decided,  you  have  resolved  to  hold,  by  force,  what  you  have  ob- 
tained through  our  misplnced  confidence;  and  by  refusing  to  disavow  the  action  of  Major  Ander- 
son, have  converted  his  violation  of  onlcrs  into  a  legitimate  act  of  your  executive  authority.  Be 
the  issue  what  ii  may,  of  this  wo  are  assured,  that,  if  Fort  Moultrie  has  been  recorded  in  history  as 
a  memorial  of  Carolina  gallantry,  Fort  Sumter  will  live  upon  the  succeeding  page  us  an  imperish- 
able testimony  of  Carolina  faith. 

By  your  course  you  have  probably  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.  Be  it  so.  If  you  choose  to 
force  this  issue  upon  us,  the  Sinlc  of  South  Carolina  will  accept  it,  and,  relying  upon  Him  who  is 
the  God  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  God  of  Hosts,  will  endeavor  to  perform  the  great  duty  which  lies 
before  her  hopefully,  bravely,  and  thoroughly, - 

Our  mission  being  one  for  negotiation  and  peace,  and  your  note  leaving  as  without  hope  of  a 
withdrawal  of  tho  troops  from  Fort  Sumter,  or  of  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  existing  nt  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  and  intimating,  ns  we  think,  your  determination  to  rc-cnforcc  the  garrison  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  wc  respectfully  inform  you  thut  wo  purpose  returning  to  Charleston  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

R.  W.  Barnwell,  i 

J.  H.  Adams,  >  Commissioners. 

Jaues  L.  Orr,       ) 

To  IiLh  Exwlli-ncy  the  Indent  of  tho  failed  Stales. 

The  following  is  the  indorsement  upon  the  document: 

Esccuttvi'  Mansion,  B|  e'rtodt,  Wednesday. 

This  paper,  just  presented  to  the  President,  is  of  such  a  character  that  he  declines  to  re- 
ceive it. 

3  Tho  original  of  ibis  letter  was  found  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  among 
some  papers  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  forces  upon  their  sudden  occupation 
of  Fcrnandinn,  Florida.  It  is  here  (p.  32)  reproduced  in  fnc-similo.  The  resolutions  to  which  it 
refers  were  not  distinguished  in  any  way  from  tho  rest  of  the  rebellious  resolves  uf  the  period. 
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of  the  government  and  disruption  of  the  republic.  With  these  men  seces- 
sion was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  delay  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  the  government  only  aided  the  accomplishment  of  their  de- 
signs. This  was  made  plain  on  the  31st  by  Senator  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana, 
a  state  which  had  not  yet  taken  even  the  preliminary  steps  to  secession.  In 
a  speech  meant  both  as  a  threat  and  a  valedictory,  he  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  during  the  next  week  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida  would  sep- 
arate from  the  Union;  that  a  week  after  Georgia  would  follow  them,  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  He  declared  that  the  day  of 
adjustment  was  past,  and  that  when  the  members  of  that  body  parted,  they 
would  part  to  meet  again  as  senators  in  one  common  council-chamber  of 
the  nation  no  more  forever ;  and,  announcing  it  as  his  belief  that  there  could 
not  be  peaceable  secession,  he  defied  the  attempt  to  subdue  the  revolted 
people  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution.  Couching  this  defiance  in  the 
phraseology  adopted  by  the  conspirators,  he  closed  his  speech  with  these 
words:  "What  may  be  the  fate  of  this  horrible  contest  none  can  foretell; 
but  this  much  I  will  say — the  fortunes  of  war  may  be  adverse  to  our  arms; 
you  may  carry  desolation  into  our  peaceful  land,  and  with  torch  and  fire- 
brand may  set  our  cities  in  flames;  you  may  even  emulate  the  atrocities  of 
those  who  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution  hounded  on  the  bloodthirsty  sav- 
age; you  may  give  the  protection  of  your  advancing  armies  to  the  furious 
fanatics  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  add  the  horrors  of  servile  insur- 
rection to  civil  war;  you  may  do  this  and  more,  but  you  never  can  subju- 
gate us;  you  never  can  subjugate  the  free  sons  of  the  soil  into  vassals  pay- 
ing tribute  to  your  power;  you  can  never  degrade  them  into  a  servile  and 
inferior  race — never,  never,  never!" 

This  burst  of  bombastic  prophesying,  in  which,  with  equal  reason,  vindic- 
tiveness  was  assumed  as  the  motive,  ruthlessness  as  the  means,  and  servile 
subjection  as  the  end  in  view  of  those  who  insisted  that  all  should  submit 
to  the  Constitution  which  all  had  adopted,  and  all  obey  the  laws  which  all 
had  had  a  voice  in  framing,  was  received  with  an  uproar  of  applause  in  the 
galleries,  which  were  filled  with  the  sympathizers  with  disunion,  who  swarm- 
ed then  in  Washington  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  The  outcries  and 
confusion  were  so  disgraceful,  that  even  Mr.  Benjamin's  friends  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  were  ashamed,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  moved  the  clear- 
ing of  the  galleries,  and  the  Senate  immediately  adjourned.    Thus  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States  saw  the  year  close  upon  them  in  turmoil,  gloom, 
distress,  and  weakness,  which  had  opened  upon  them  united,  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  powerful. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  a  new  attitude  was  assumed  at  Wash- 
ington. President  Buchanan,  no  longer  daring  to  stand  before  the  country 
as  an  accomplice  by  default  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  republic,  at  last 
made  some  show  of  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  existence  and  exert  the 
power  of  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  head.  It  was  high  time  for 
him  to  do  so.  The  purposes  of  the  conspirators  developed  themselves  rapid- 
ly ;  and  it  became  clear  that  they  aimed  not  only  at  secession,  but  at  usurp- 
ation, by  the  occupation  of  the  national  capital,  the  possession  of  the  archives, 
and  the  consequent  recognition  of  their  faction  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  free  states,  except  such  as  it  should 
suit  them  to  admit  to  a  share  of  their  stolen  privileges.3  And  it  should  be 
always  remembered  that  they  labored  constantly  under  the  supposition,  at 
first  not  entirely  unfounded,  that  there  was  a  large,  if  not  a  controlling  par- 
ty in  the  free  states  who  looked  with  favor  upon  their  movement,  and  who 
would  give  to  them  a  moral,  and  perhaps  a  material,  support.  They  threat- 
ened that  the  President  elect  should  never  be  inaugurated ;  and  some  of  them 
even  went  so  far  as  to  avow  a  belief  that  they  would  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  Union  in  their  interest,  with  the  omission  of  the  New  England  states. 
That  they  were  grievously  in  error,  all  their  fellow-citizens,  except  their 
Northern  accomplices,  knew  in  their  inmost  hearts;  but  few  then  knew  how 
deeply  that  feeling  was  rooted,  and  how  strongly  nourished,  which  they  sup- 
posed would  wither  away  in  the  first  heat  of  adversity;  and  in  forming 
the  plan  of  a  new  republic,  from  which  New  England  should  be  excluded, 
they  must  have  left  out  of  their  calculation  the  significant  fact  that  New 
England  had  mostly  peopled  the  Northern  states,  and  had  entirely  given 
them  their  moral  tone  and  intellectual  character.  Such,  however,  were  their 
plans;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  found  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  fail  to 
interpose  such  checks  upon  their  execution  as  a  decent  regard  for  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  demanded.  Lieutenant  General  Scott  was  called  into  con- 
sultation with  the  cabinet,  in  which  General  John  A.  Dix  had  replaced  Mr. 
Cobb,  and  Postmaster  General  Holt,  an  able,  patriotic,  and  honorable  Demo- 
crat, had  been  charged  with  the  functions  of  the  War  office.  Measures  were 
taken  for  the  military  protection  of  the  capital  by  the  organization  of 
the  militia  of  the  District,  and  tho 
concentration  of  a  few  regular  com- 
panies of  artillery ;  and  means  were 
sought  of  increasing  the  garrisons  of 
the  principal  forta  in  the  slave  states, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston.  But  for  the  latter  ob- 
ject the  time  had  long  passed,  and 
even  for  the  former  it  proved  to  be 
almost  too  late.  The  steam  frigate 
Brooklyn,  just  arrived  at  Norfolk 
navy  yard  after  a  three  years'  cruise, 
was  almost  the  only  national  ship  of 
any  consequence  manned  and  equip- 
ped, and  within  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment. She  was  ordered  not  to  dis- 
charge her  crew,  and  to  remain  in 
readiness  to  sail  with  a  smaller  ves- 
sel at  an  hour's  notice.  The  pur 
poses  of  the  government  got  wind 
immediately,  and  reached  the  ears  of 
the  secessionists.  At  Norfolk  they 
prepared  to  seize  the  ships  should 
they  attempt  to  sail ;  at  Charleston 
they  removed  the  buoys,  obstructed 
the  channel,  and  left  the  light-house 
darkling.  The  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. But  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  measures  necessary 
to  insure  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  went  on  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, under  the  eye  of  Captain  Charles 
Stone,  of  the  Ordnance  corps,  to 
whom,  at  General  Scott's  recommend- 
ation, was  committed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  District  militia,  which, 
though  not  numerous,  was  thought 
sufficient  for  the  emergency.  A  com- 
pany of  marines  was  sent  to  Fort 
Washington,  fourteen  miles  below 
the  capita],  on  the  Potomac,  and  the 
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(referral  to  on  p.  31), 


1  From  the  Charleston  Cburier,  Feb.  ISlh,  18G1. 
"The  South  'iii'jht,  after  uniting,  under  a  new 
confederacy,  treat  the  disorganized  and  demor- 
alized Northern  stales  na  insurgents,  and  deny 
Ihem  recognition.  But  if  peaceful  division  cn- 
t ue.<s,  the  South,  after  taking  the  federal  capital 
nnd  archives,  and  being  recognized  by  all  for- 
eign powers  as  tho  government  tie  fido,  can, 
if  they  sec  proper,  recognize  the  Northern  con- 
federacy or  confederacies,  and  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  with  them.  Were  this  not  done,  it 
would  be  difficult  fur  [lie  Northern  states,  to  take 
a  place  among  nations,  and  their  Hug  would  not 
be  respected  or  recognized." 
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volunteer  military  comptinifa  of  Washington  were  paraded,  inspected,  and 
fafTliffaed  With  ball  rartn.ijf'au 

General  Scolt,  to  whom,  for  mmc-a  in  r-^ace  and  war,  his  conntry  owed 
mora  than  to  any  other  living  man, devoted  bimtelf  to  meeting  the  military 
i  lureseen,  and  for  which,  if  hLs  counsels  had 
been  regarded,  the  government  would  have  been  fully  prepared.  There  b 
no  doubt  oftbi*,  ?.vl  tu  it  ii  to  believe  that  all  the  woes  which  fell  upon  the 
republic  might  have  been  warded  off  if  he  had  been  listened  to,  wh<>,  at  such 
n  time,  had  the  best  right  to  be  beard.  The  political  sagacity  and  fare- 
night  whi'-b  bad  made  General  Scott  the  great  peoo  -maker,  as  well  as  the 
great  -  ipi  iin  oi  the  republic,  had  not  desert  d  bun  in  bis  advancing  years; 
jni'l  be  bail, as  <arly  iu  OrtoU.-r  'J.'1,  scd  o  mcmorandam  to  the 

Pre  idontond  tho  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  almost  cer- 
t.-iin  ondcavoi  tode  tr"'.1  the  Union  upon  the  election  oi  Sli  Lincoln;  among 
who  "   upport  i    he     i    not,  bat  whose  election  he  coold  not  beliei 
be  followed  by  "  nnv  iincoirititiitioiinl  violmci'  or  bri.'aeb  of  law."    Such  vio- 
lence Or  breiieb  In1,  in  bis  integrity  and  love  of  country,  rfpanbd  ; 

ja0l.flcat.0n  of  armed  insurrection;  bat  he  knew  the  men  of  whom  he 
wrote,  and  ho  did  not  believe  that  they  woald  wait  until  they  bad  cither 

law  or  rij'ltl  mi  ibuir  ni'lf.      In  this  nnurkable  paper  he  pointed  out,  with 

lingular  sagacity,  n*  tho  event  proved,  that  the  Southern  people,  or  those 

who  Hpokn  iiml  iu'Ii-'I  I",   t.ln'tn,  would  seize  the  United  States  forte  within 


•  orn.mi.  ■.  errr*i  m  ITS, 

yitat  iw/yatflbylkr  immiarnt  Danffll  'Otloht  r  30,  IfifJO1  ■■>  «  I Irruption  nf  th*  Union  by  Iki  Strtf 

■ /  ■  i  Ui  StmtXm  Statu. 

To  OlfO  time,  111"  rliilil  Of  MMMSstlofl  may  I-'  CODDI  ill  J,  iiimI  in«(anlly  balanced  by  the  correlative 
rlplir,  bn  ili"  part  of  ili"  federal  jfniirnmoni,  a^nin«t  nn  interior  iuta  Of  IUM  in  ro-ejtabltih  bj 

|.<in,il  mm!    .,iv.  Il-   r-rln    r    i  OOtiOollJ  nf  lerriturj  V—  [  I'.il.  J  '•    M'T.ll   mi  J   I'ulilical   PUkMOphf, 

Ih.i  chapter,  J 

(till  break  ilil*  Hl-irliiin  Union  by  whnlcvcr  lino  nr  Unci  ttmt  political  mndnesa  may  contrive,  nnd 
ihoro  wo  ii  lil  I-1  mi  hoM  .>f  raanlilfia  the  fragments  o»  onl  bj  lbs  laceration  and  dctpoiiim  of  the 
nron).  'ft  oflbci  mi  b  n  mit,  the  mtoulnii  wan  of  our  Mexi  an  nalgbbon  would,  In  companion 
>vlil nvilofc  mi"  in".'  ilili'i-  |.ii'>. 

A  •mull'  i  ■  rtl  I  "  I  '  I-  60  allow  III"  fin iiim- nl«  of  ill"  gTCal  republic  la  form  thcmscNe*  inlo 
now  oonfadi  rni  Ii  ■,  probnMj  fbnr. 

All  Hi-  Iiiiii  of  .(r  mntl.nl  ii  hi  batmen  ill"  IIQw  Union*  tUttl  not  I"?  accurately  drawn  in  ndvnncc, 
bill  iininj'  nf  ili-ni  approximately  may.  Thus,  looking  !■■  nutnriil  boundario*.  nml  comoMn  lal  if- 
'  K  (Von lion,  nfipf  mini)'  wantlnga  and  conflict*,  might  perhaps,  become 


iik .Mm 

I.  Tin- To 


orni  i.  "nil  ■ 
Ii".  nt  tin' 
Virginia  m, 
Me. ;  l"H  »l 
lam  of  trail 

pnri  i.l  W« 

coercion,  !»■ 


i  ii.. 


■  liny  in  tli"  Atlantic.     2.  Prom  Maryland,  nlnnu  tho 
..i.-.-i  range  of  mountain*,  la  rant  poini  In  the  cotui 
i  tut  Poiomnc  to  ihe  wcil  or  norlhwcet,  which  U  will 
Ron  kj  Mountains', 


inllo  of  nil,  and  tho  nmnloing  itatea  i I.l  eoniilluta  ihenortheoil  eonfod- 

i  Albany. 

hi.  Mill  l»'  riimliliTOil  itfiniK"  llinl  m'vcii  ■litvi'linlilinjt  "tnic*  nml  pnrM  of 
loold  l«'  placed  nit-mi  in  ii  now  canfodorncj  with  OTilo,  Indiana,  tllioob, 
riili-liiiuu  in  i.  In  .  1  l!i  ■  (.■!.  .i!  Korthwcal  U  tnltrn  in  con  ii  i'i- I  i.i  ii  v\  i  1 1 1  ihc 
i  i.f  i.'iiii."i,  i-i  i  'l>  i.  ii  |  -i  Urn  in. I  ill.  r.  ii..'  to  l'ii'.--..i]  i|in  -trim's  on  tlio 
in,  K.  in. i  i.i  ■ ,    ■  i  \l     son,  ii  d  oridenl  thai  but  liul",  If  any 

i..r. . ,  u...  I.l  I.-  i.  .  .1..1  i...inl.r ,,"  [Inmi;  nml  I  Imvo  (iniiltcil  ihc  Icmpin- 
ihli"  janili  ntili'li  wiiiiM  lull  I'liut.'  I.,  linn  i.nilr.l.'iiu'v— nn  appiiiiaf-tv  (ni-11 
'nr  many  genernilona.     Ai  m  Mlaouri,  Arkanui,  and  Hwlsippl,  thoy 

miiilli.      l,oni>iiiiin«iiiilil  lonlru."  uillioiil  mm  Ii  ti>lii  iliitimi.  ninl  Aliilniinn, 

M  I'.'  cniiipii'ti.'.l  ill"  in  -i.  v,  inter,  from  tlic  nbaoluio  need  of  l'vnuncola  fur  a 


will,  W.    r   I  i-n  Li.  « -M--  ' 

nnvnl  ddpol. 

If  I  iiiImIh  piwmiP  M  nddrcM  lln>  Smlh,  nml  pnrliculiirlv  drnr  Virjjinin— tn'inu 
'    ni"  — I  ivuiilil  all'.,  tliitml.'lv  n-k,  Will  not  your  *lm.  .  I-   I.  ■ . 


labor  !>■»■  |ir.iiliiilili'.  under  tli"  now  onler  of  thing*  ihnn  under  the  old  ?    ' 
nl.lv  two  liini.lii  .1  -l.iv".  in  nil  Ni'l.ravka.  or  lii"  liim.ln.il  In  nil  New  Malta 

toke  iinm  tlililuT  would  tw  «  linmn  right.    And  ii  it  not  wise  10 

•>  ILillwr  l«-«r  IIh-  111'  ■..  Ii»ti\ 


d  vmi  employ  profit- 
The  right,  iheD,  to 


Tli"  IVila 

iiiloti  nf  Indepondoned  proclnimi  nn 

deed.  Will  dl< 

nto  thai  govern  monti  long  eaiablbl 

1  1'iil-v,  t.".,  l.ii.ili'wn  u  .1  random 

<-  it*  dUtlnci  from  nAtlonal  lafimfi 

»lt.' -COIll 

rv  to  uurl  iiie  honor  of  a  nation  fti 

The  oxetti 

nii'iii  ilmi  innaieni  wconloa  i«  cai 

ni.-  lit"  '.inn-  maxim:  "I'radence,  in- 
I  -  |  I-  i  '.  tnged  for  Hghl  nnd  Irnnnicnt 
■  i ■!  inihip,  "  Ni'ii'i  lo  jiiir-ue 
ht:  ■II,  f  ml"  ncknowledfjca  ihut  it  b 
S  Of  III  intcrratj." 

10  near  iiin-i-ci-t  *>f  a  Ri-paM  iron's  elec- 
tion in  ili"  prealdonoy.  From  n^'iiMi  ofpronrioij  ai  naoldier,  I  nimg  taken  no  port  in  tho  pend- 
ing coutoh,  and,  w  alwan  heretofore,  menu  m  -i.ii  nway  from  iin-  i-,u«.  My  ■ympaihlei,  bow- 
(rrr,  am  wild  iholJoll  and  Brent  I  inkii.  With  Mr.  Lincoln]  havo  hml  nocommiinicationwhat- 
omr, dlroci  or  Indirect,  and  haw  no  rorolloctlon  of  over  bating  w*n  In-  pcrion;  but  can  not  be- 
li.'i.i  miy  unCOIUlUuilonal  violence, or  breach uf  law,  in  to  bo  opjirvhciidedfn'mhisadminiMraiiDn 
of  the  fetleral  gotommeni. 

Prom  n  knowlodgo  of  our  Southern  pn mil n lion,  it  is  my  *oh'mn  ennviclion  tbat  there  is  some 
danger  of  on  .■  >,  l.  i.'i  ■  i  •  .-'m.'--  |i. ■-!■  niiii.iry  i.i  ■■■.i— inn,  in.,  tin-  seiiure  of  iuine  or  all  nf  ilie 
following  pOM      l  '■   ■  ii   !  M   l'bilip,  in  111"  Miv.U>i[.pi,  bvlon  New  Orleans,  hoihwiih- 

oul  i;:iiii"'ii>.  I-  ii  M  ng— , below  U  tbUo,  wlthoni  n  garrioon;  Forts  I'iekens  and  M'Rca,  Pen- 
laCCja  ll.ol-ir,  unli  .in  i  laffidi  ni  |  HI  loon  for  ode  ;  Fort  1'uU.ki.  I..|,.iv  Siirannnh,  without  a  gar- 
rbou;  Foru  Uoullrlo  and  Sumt>*r.  I'hurlotoii  Harbor,  ilie  formct  wiih  nn  Ensnfflcionl  Korrison, 
and  it"-  l.uier  wiihoiii  any;  ami  Fort  M.umv,  Hampton  Roads,  without  n  nffleknl  garrbon.  In 
nn  opinion,  nil  these  works  slionhl  !■■  iminediitii'l)  -i  canboniJ  as  to  make  any  attempt  lo  lake 
nnv  on"  of  them,  bv  innrUa  or  coy  dh  ■oiW,  ridlcolona. 

With  th"  army  faithful  to  il>  nlli'«bncv,  and  ihc  navy  pivbnbly  cqnally  fo,  and  with  a  federal 
utocutlro,  for  tho  uoxl  iwtlro  monihilorBnnnc9a  mul  moderation,  which  the  country  has  a  right 
lo  e\|ieel — mvf.r.ifiii*  being  an  il'incnt  of  pOVCf  not  lea  than  nV«,«jj — there  b  cood  irason  to 
bope  th.it  tho  dmngni  "i  kccmIoii  nuq  be  mode  to  pas  anay  wiihonl  ouo  coodici  of  arms,  one 
CXMUlton,  or  oil"  am'*!  for  troaiOIL 

In  the  mean  time,  il  i»  lasgeaKd  that  exports  should  remain  as  free  as  at  present ;  all  duties 
h.iw,-ier,  on  ini|«irts  eollecieJ  (oiit.-ide  of  the  ciii.  -*\.  »s  such  receipts  would  be  needed  for  the  tia- 
tiiiiinl  debt,  iiivuhil  p,'ii>ioni,  etc.,  and  only  Bltkkl  cwntraUind  of  war  be  refused  admimnce. 
Uui  ewn  this  refusal  would  tv  DSIKCatnrji  as  the  foivgoiug  views  csehew  the  iJea  of  ioT»ding  a 
•ecetted  state.  WwriiLD  Scon. 

N.-w  \>Vft,lHH,*x^'S>,tSe.l 

Lieutenant  Qenenl  Scott^  mnecta  W  the  .Secretarr  of  War  to  »»y. 

That  a  top]  of  In-  "  Views," e*C,  was  dispatched  to  the  Piv>ideot  yfetenlay  in  preat  haste: 
bm  the  cop}  inieudcd  for  the  Secretary,  Utter  transcribed  (hcrenith\  was  not  in  time  for  the 
ru.ul.     OetMral  Scoll  wooH  K-  banpy  iflha  latter  could  bontatitnted  for  the  fc*Ti*er. 

Ii  will  DO  Mm  ih-it  the  "  Vi,-n-""i'"ly  ap(Jy  to  a  case  of  secession  that  makes  »^  in  the  pres- 
ent till. m.  Tho  falling  off  say  of  Texas,  or  of  all  the  Atlantic  states,  from  the  Potomac  south, 
WW  DM  Mithiu  ihc  KOpt  of  General  Scott's  prorbiooal  remedies. 

It  i-  hb  QplnlftO  lhal  inStnKtmm  should  bo  girea  at  once  to  the  commander*  of  the  Barrancas, 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Montw,  to  be  on  their  guanl  against  surprises  anj  rofa  A  mit  As  lo  rry- 
tJkir  aj.jir\«iT*M.  nothing  can  K-  said  or  done,  at  this  time,  without  volunteers. 

There  is  one  iregularl  company  at  Boston,  one  bcrc  (at  tho  Narrows),  ooe  at  Pittsbarp,  «ne  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  and  one  at  ll.it on  Rouge — in  all  five  companies  only,  within  reach,  to  garriron 
or  re-enforce  the  forts  mentioned  in  the  '*"V 

General  Scoll  is  all  svJicitude  fo«  the  safety  of  the  UnaOBk     He  is,  howerer,  not  withcal  hope 


*  la  Awls  «  mi  Kmrd  ,Mf*  xt  nr.  TV  crval  al: 
awata*— fc>  anil  ufectea  dcusto  -i  cooril.sli  n  .( 
10c  Tinw*  q=»rw«. 


■  part  al  ta*  SMfe,  »ii  tie  k 


■.._---..; 


their  reach  even  before  they  had  seceded.     He  recommended  the  immedi- 
ate garrisoning  of  all  these  forts,  and  particularh- of  Forts  Mouhn.    v 
PickensJ,  ami  Mli-a,  with  such  a  force  as  to  mako  any  attempt  to  s-  o 

by  ooapMle-main  impossible;  and  he  suggested  that,  in  on  o!  - 
commerce  should  remain  unrestrtcjUtl.tmt  duties  K-  ooUecttd  on  imports  by 
forces  stationed  in  forts  or  ships  of  war.     But,  alas!  lie  was  oblig 
mit,  in  this  rcry  memorandum,  thai  for  tba  deftnaa  .•!'  thfl  dun  gnal  Rtitt 
which  he  menlioned,  the  government  had,  except  the  small  gar: 
Moultrie  ami  Monroe,  but  I  of  troops  within  reach,  and  thoso 

scattered  at  five  posts  sciuratcd  huDtlredg  of  miles  from  oscb  otbori  an. I, 
sadder  sifll,  I  to  send  bis  patriotie  minting  and  lii.->  wise  coon, 

sels  to  a  President  who  was  snpinelj  (aithtcn  to  bis  trust,  ud  to  a  Sea*- 
il  ar  who  was  one  of  the  most  nctirs  conspirators  againil  lbs  very 
gOTcmmcnt  of  which  he  wa.*  a  member.*  General  Wool,  too,  one  of  tho 
ablest  and  most  honorable  soldiers  of  tho  Union,  had,  as  early  as  tbc  6th  of 
D  Gem  ml  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter,  in  which  be 

set  forth  the  imminent  peril  of  th  i  onnlry,  tbc  frightful  proportions  which 
o  civil  war.  inevitable  upon  seoossion,  woold  assume,  and  pointed  out  lbs 
way  in  which  to  avoid  it,  by  linn,  decided,  prompt,  and  energetic  men 
Among  these  bo  particularly  named  the  immediate  increase  of  ihc  garrison 
of  Port  Moultrie.'    Bat  Genera]  Wool*  teller  wiw  as  little  heeded  as  the 


thai  all  .lancers  and  dinVuliu-*  "ill  pa-  away  wiihonl  leaving  a  Kar  or  painful  rrcvUrciion  he- 
hind      The  S"creia7'»  most  obedient  *nant,  \\    s 

0,  l-m 

Gntrai  IrWa  Lttttrt. 

tpt,  Daembvlli  nan 
Mr  nriR  Sin,—  Smtli  f'arolinn,  after  twenty-wren  year*— Mr.  tthrti  mi,  iliun  roan — of  COO. 
•turn  md  (nenaaing  efforti  bj  her  leaden  (..  Indaca  hat  to  wvada,  hoi  dwarad  harwtfotil  oftba 
Union |   ami  tfaka,  !.-■.  with. ml  ihe  «liutitr«t  mmnK  or  injustice  done  her  rienjile  nu  the  jiarl  nf  the 

EOTorntnani  of  tho  Hniie.1  sim».    AithouRh  »he  mar  nan  nlinl  tha  rortnuo  euiwr,  ntuwl  hrr 

trra>i.nnl.lc   PaltMIM  Ro|  our  llic  United  Slates  Ar-'ii ,1.  th«  COatODld ,  I'.-i  ■  i!  .    nil 

I'm.  Ln.  v.  in,.!   r*Ort    Mimllri.'.  -h-   it  not  mil   of  I  hi-   1'nlon r   boTOIld   ihe   |nilo  of  ||  ■,■    I   mi.  .1 

fill.  Ooiuull 11 
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in,:  -  ni. Ii.  .1  1I1111  he  wrmh!  not  I-  able  In  il.f.-ii.l  Kori  Moulin 
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nifty  of  1 
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1  f.iv  lu> 


if  Kurt  Snmtor,  wtirrn  ho  c 
,■  n  I.i.  h  miclit  have  t*enrre.l  if  he  hod  TOnaliy  J  III   ftnl  Uoullrtt. 

■  harbor,  he  bad  the  right  lo  .--.•iil.rr  Fort  Sumter,  an  11 1  *  1...  h  lha 

■  in.  own  honor  demanded,     n  Ii  lik.-»..,.  iiaiod  thai  anpn  hi  uloni 

nderoon  will  bo  minimi  loahamlfia  Fort  S in  nml  nroccum,  port 

rbondailon  for  nn  h  apprnbm ,;  f,.f  mnlj  ihe  Pn  ildoni  woald 

lie  harlmr  of  Charlaaton  lo  rcboU.     Furl  tiumiar  riinnnnuda  the  en- 
..ul.l  demolllh  Kurt  Mmillric.     S,  luriK  n.  the   t'nii,.|  M„i.  .   t. ,  ,., 

jowewn'im  of  ihU  fnrt,  the  Independence  of  S.uili  fnruhim  « ill  oul,  I--  in  riniiie,  nn-l  nut  in  fact. 
If,  howCTCr,  it  ihoulil  (W  Wrrondorad  lo  Booth  Carolina,  which  I  ibi  not  n|i|.rrh.n.l,  Iht  tmuihttt,) 
indignation  or  tl,t jy.r  itatu  leenldbt  rmutd biwmd antral      Ii  would  not  I-   In  lha  powtl  ofanj 

une  In  n-<Irnin  it.  /»  tnattdoi/i  ("'■■  humlt*,l  tkvuad  ma  irou/,1  It  in  naiB»UI  '■'  m' '  NRpwmta 
OMaltteko  irou/,1 /»/f„j/  If,,  I  \i„.„  i„i„  ihr  hwiti  0/  ill  rntmitJ.  lie  nHiin'd  lhal  I  1I0  111. 1  1  UggOf 
DU  the  (baling!  Of  lha  pCOplO.  Tlioy  nrc  alremlv  iiilll.  ieiillv  cxrlled  U  ill"  IIUtDpi  10  dl»>1»p  tho 
Union  foi  do  other  rcaaon  than  thnt  ihey  eonatltuiionallf  uerelaad  tho  mo*l  pradoni  rigbl  con- 

fcrn.il  nn  them,  of  VOI Inn  for  the  nOn»n  whOID  they  eonildcrod  the  moal  WOOhj  nml  hcut  i|ualiflnl 
lii  1:1  ihe  office  i.f  Preauli  nt.  Fori  Snmtor,  Iherefore,  OOghl  nut,  nml,  I  pre»mne,  will  noi  !-■  ile- 
llvi  r.  .1  on  r  1.1  s.inb  Carolina. 

I not,  howoti  r,  pleading  for  the  free  »tntc«,  fur  the*  are  nm  in  danger,  tml  fur  ihe  Union 

nml  lha  prorrTiitiun  ui  ihu  ,uii..n  •tiitr-a.  ThoMwho  Km  thowlnd  ma*  upocl  111  rup  the  whirl* 
wind,  The  li-inli-rt  of  Siiuib  Carolina  coold  not  hare  notlcod  ih«t  we  Iin  in  an  ■>«  .1  iiiiiium 
nnd  that  all  I'li.i.n  n.l..in  Ii  making  rapid  ilridoi  In  the  march  ordfilliailon  and  froedom      U 

lli.  ,  li.ul.  ll„  v  WODld  h.i'i'  .I.-.  ....  p. I  ihut  the  nnnoiiiicemenl  of 0T0T1  rlctOTJ  obtained  I17  tho  hem 
Of  lha  nm  lii .<■  tli  CentlirT,  Oaribaldl,  in  fnror  of  Ihe  (iprirt-mwil  uf  Ilaly,  'lid  not  fail  la  1  h  .  '1  Mr 
erorr  Amoricaa  hanrt  irith  joy  nml  i-ladneni.  "  Where  lil-'cty  ilmelU  there  i*  my  country,"  woj 
tin*  dcclnruiiuii  of  the  illiL-irioui  Fruiikliti.  This  principle  la  UM  itrooglj  Implanted  in  lha  heart 
mul  mind  of  OTcrj  tnnn  in  the  free  -i..i. ■■>  in  he  lumndtmd  bocaoM  South  Carolina  <l.  -in  ■  It  In 

order  10  eMcnd  the  men  of  idnvery.  Willi  nil  .  hri.litim>e.|  Europe  nml  n.nrlr  nil  tin  .  it,Ii/^,| 
world  opposed  to  slavery,  are  the  Souiliem  llBlal  prcpOfttd  10  ft  alida  th"  hnrrien  whirh  -In.  1. 1 
nml  protect  their  in-lilulinn«  under  the  l'ml.,1  SuUM  gOTarnmenl  ?  Would  the  irjiarnlion  Of  ihfl 
Sinth  from  ihe  North  civc  trenlcr  veuriiv  to  slu.en  than  11  luu  now  under  lha  Conalllatlon  of 
tho  Union?  What  pOCdrilf  would  lliey  dare  fur  the  return  of  runaway  liana!  I  Ipprahant] 
nunc;  while  the  number  of  runawayi  would  Im  Krcatlr  niigmenied,  and  lha  ilnluuliin  >A  Ifhlth 
»1  are  holders  complain  would  be  increa.vd  tenfold.  IlOWOTO  mm  h  Indftldaill  might  eonilemn 
ilaTcry,  the  froaamtca  arc  pn-parcd  in  na-tn in  and  deftod  ti  m  guanniMd  bi  lha  Cofittltoilon. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  nroid  the  hloody  nml  dtaolariflg  exajopio  nf  ihe  Mexican  Male*.      I  am 
now,  nnd  furcrcr,  in  furor  of  the  Union,  in  pKOtrrrallOTJ,  nml  the  ritfid  mainlcnance  nf  ihe  rlghtl 
and  intercuts  of  the  ntatcj,  individually  m  11  ell  n»  col  Ice  lively.     V.,in»,  dr.,        Jiiii.i   K.  W.-u. 
GtMtrat  Hoo/  fo  Gtntral  ('<«,  If/art  lt.r  r'tiffnnlion  of  iht  tiitrr. 

[PrlrataJ  Tr-7.  tut  «,  t»«i» 

Mr  nEAR  Gkmkrjll, — Old  a.Mwintion»  nnd  former  fricnd>hiii  unliiee  mo  I"  trotnre  to  aildrne 
to  you  a  few  word!  un  the  state  of  the  coumry.     Mv  kin  ;    iialc"  becnuae  I  am  not" 

anthorired  10  u.l.lri-.  yon  officially. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Pre-idem's  Mrwugc.  Sowth  Carulino  «ay»  >hc  intendi  tn  learo 
1  ho  Union.  Her  representative*  in  Conpret**  MJ  «hc  ha*  already  I.  <■  I  hi  I  m  n  Ii  woald  wm 
that  ihe  i*  neither  to  be  conciliated  nor  comforted.  /  CVart-uad  tht  KaHtrn  fJrparlmnt,  which 
includes  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Al.ib.mia,  nnd  UiarforfppL  You  know  m<-  well.  I 
have  ever  been  a  firm,  decided,  faithful,  nod  devoted  fri'-nd  of  my  country.  If  t  ran  iwl  thi  fro- 
idrnt  to  preurr*  tht  I'nioa,  I  hope  ht  ritt  rommund  my  irrrirti.  It  witl  nrxtr  th  far  him  or  yv  to 
hart  H'lithington  u-ithnt  tcery  ttar  in  (it*  Union  it  in  ill  plant.  Therefore,  no  time  ihoald  he  Inat 
iu  ad'  1  tin*;  measures  to  defeat  those  who  on:  eonmoiBg;  aitain't  the  Union.  Heniuncy  or  delay 
may  be  no  less  fatal  to  the  Union  than  to  the  I'rcnident  or  your  own  high  (landing  an  a  •latciman. 
It  wenu  lo  me  (hat  troops  ihonld  be  sent  to  Charleston  In  man  the  font  in  that  harbor.  V»a 
have  ei^hl  comianii-.*  at  Fort  3Iuoroe,  Va.  Tkrtt  or  four  oflAeit  roummrM  ih'nUU  tni,  nikimt 
a  iKomnt'i  dtlij,  to  Fart  MamltrU.  It  will  save  the  Union  and  ihe  Fradrjenl  mar b  tmabte.  It 
is  said  that  to  send  at  this  time  troop*  lo  tbat  harbor  woald  produce  (Treat  excitement  among  the 
profile.  That  a  nonsense,  when  the  people  arc  as  much  excited  as  tbry  ran  br,  and  the  leaden 
are  determined  lo  execute  their  long- meditated  parpoae  of  leparaiinp  the  male  from  the  Union. 
S»  lonp  as  you  command  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  can  not  separate 
benelf  from  the  Union.  Do  not  Leave  the  forts  iu  the  harbor  in  a  condition  tu  inituce  an  nirmix 
to  lake  possesiion  of  them.  It  michi  easily  be  done  at  this  time.  If  Sooth  Carolina  should  lake 
them,  it  mipht,  as  she  anticipate*,  induce  other  state*  to  join  ber. 

Permit  me  to  entreat  ycrj  to  arge  the  President  to  send  at  once  three  or  roar  enmpanies  'X  artil- 
lery to  Fori  Moultrie.  The  Union  can  be  preserred,  bat  ii  require*  firm,  decided,  prompt,  and 
energetic  measnrec  on  the  part  of  the  President.  He  has  only  to  exert  the  power  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Constitution  and  law*  of  Congress,  and  all  will  be  safe,  and  be  will  prow  Of  a  civil  war, 
which  never  fails  to  coil  forth  oil  the  baser  passions  of  the  human  heart.  If  a  separation  ihrxild 
take  place,  too  may  rest  assured  blood  woald  Sow  in  torrents,  followed  by  potQenee,  famine,  and 
desolation,  and  Senator  S-ac'infi  irrrprtuibk  conjtitl  riUhr.  hrnrnght  to  a  nmeJmiion  nrmrjk  unmet  lion 
it  coaii  ptsttitlf  iare  antvipnttd.  Let  me  c-njare  y<n  10  save  tbe  Union,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
bliody  ami  desolating  example  of  the  states  of  Mexico.  A  separation  of  the  stales  will  bring  with 
it  the  doclatioo  of  tbe  cotton  stotea,  which  ore  uupeeuared  for  war.  Their  weaknesw  willbefoand 
in  tbe  number  of  their  slaves,  with  bat  few  of  the  essentials  to  carry  on  war,  while  the  free  stotea 
wiD  have  all  the  elements  mod  i"""-1*  for  war,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe- 
Think  of  these  things,  my  dear  central,  and  sate  the  eoontry,  and  (are  the  proaperoa*  Sooth 
frvci  pestDence.  famine,  and  desolation.  Peaceable  secession  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  if  it 
should  take  place,  in  three  mouth*  we  woold  ha-re  a  bloody  war  on  crar  hands-  Very  truly  yoea 
friend.  Jobs  £.  Wocc 
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Lieutenant  General's  bad  been,  and  the  consequences  were  just  what  both 
the  military  patriots  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  The  government  would 
now  have  gladly  followed  their  counsels,  but  it  was  too  late. 

At  Charleston,  on  the  contrary,  alacrity  as  well  as  audacity  characterized 
all  that  was  done.  The  return  of  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  from 
Washington  with  the  announcement  that  the  President  had  refused  to  hold 
any  farther  communication  with  them,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  pride  and 
the  pugnacity  of  the  secessionists.  They  affected  to  regard  this  refusal  as 
an  insult,  and  began  to  lash  themselves  into  fury,  but  also  to  take  most  vig- 
orous measures  against  the  government  by  which  they  chose  to  regard  them- 
selves as  insulted.  They  hastened  the  repairs  and  the  armament  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries  upon  Sullivan's  Island  and 
Morris's  Island,  two  points  which  commanded  both  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor and  Fort  Sumter ;  the  commander  of  Castle  Pinekney  ordered  that  no 
boat  should  approach  the  wharf-head  without  permission  ;  the  city  was  put 
under  the  prelection  of  a  military  patrol,  look-out  boats  were  stationed  in  the 
outer  harbor  at  night,  and  the  telegraph  was  placed  under  censorship.  All 
the  citizens  of  Charleston  liable  to  military  duty  were,  without  exception, 
called  to  arms.  The  collector  of  the  port,  appointed  to  his  office  bv  the 
United  States  government,  announced  that  all  vessels  from  and  for  ports 
outside  of  South  Carolina  must  enter  and  clear  at  Charleston.  The  Con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  defining  treason  against  the  state,  and  declar- 
ing its  punishment,  which,  with  a  misunderstanding  of  an  old  criminal  law- 
phrase,  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  horrible  in  the  vengeful  purpose  indicated  bv 
it,  was  to  be  "death  without  benefit  of  the  clergy."6  Delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  convention  of  seceding  states.  An  appeal  was  made  by 
tho  lending  newspaper  of  Charleston  to  the  people  of  Florida,  to  seize  the 
national  forts  at  Pensacola  and  Key  West,  and  the  capture  of  the  California 
treasure-ships  bound  northward  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  recom- 
mended. This  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  a  commonwealth 
which  had  not  yet  even  gone  through  the  form  of  seceding  from  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  very  soil  on  which  they  lived  I 
With  a  similar  disregard  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  that  government,  the 
South  Carolina  authorities  forbade  the  United  States  sub-treasurer  of 
Charleston  to  cash  any  more  drafts  from  Washington.  But  in  this  respect 
their  dishonest  move  received  one  honest  counter-check,  which  provoked 
some  merriment;  for  Governor  Pickens,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  a  balance  of  $3000  due  upon  his  salary  as  United  States  min- 
ister to  Russia,  received  in  reply  a  draft  upon  the  sub-treasury  the  payments 
of  which  he  had  assumed  to  stop. 

These  bold  steps  were  met  only  by  timidity  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  If  Fort  Sumter  were  to  be  retained,  it  must  needs  be  re-en- 
forced.    An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  send  supplies  and  men  to  Major 


*  Tho  old  penalty  of  dc.iih  without  benefit  uf  clerpv  is  now,  nnd,  from  the  chanced  condition  of 
thmgs.  has  b«,,  ,,f  necessity.  ),Mxg  obsolete.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman 
or  minuter  ol  the  Gospel  upon  the  condemned  criminal,  bat  was  a  barbarous  sign  of  ihc  peculiar 
pmilege*  of  the  datgy  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  asserted  and  maintained  a  right  to  try  its 
clergy  at  its  own  tribunals.  When,  therefore,  a  man  was  condemned  and  about  to  be  sentenced, 
ho  Claimed,  .f  he  could,  that  he  was  a  clergyman ;  and.  as  proof,  offered  to  show  that  At  could 
rtad,  then  an  accomplishment  confined  to  clergymen.  But,  as  learning,  advanced  it  became  nec- 
essary to  do  away  with  ihL,  ••benefit  of  clergy." 


Anderson,  but  in  such  a  shuffling  way,  and  with  such  a  pitiful  result,  that  it 
is  a  shame  to  tell  the  story.  A  large  steam-ship,  the  Star  of  the  West,  was 
chartered,  and  with  a  supply  of  commissary  stores  and  ammunition,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  artillerists  and  marines,  she  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
5th  of  January.  But,  although  her  destination  was  Charleston  Ilarbor,  she 
cleared  for  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  and  she  did  not  take  the  troops  on 
board  until  she  was  far  down  the  Bay,  The  attempted  deceit  entirely  fail- 
ed. The  Charleston  people  were  fully  informed  as  to  the  project  by  some 
of  their  innumerable  spies,  who  swarmed  over  the  country.  The  vessel  ar- 
rived off  Charleston  Bar  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  9th.  She  there- 
lay  to  of  necessity;  for  the  lights  in  the  light-houses  were  all  out,  and  tho 
buoys  removed.  She  put  out  her  own  lights,  and  awaited  the  dawning.  As 
the  day  began  to  break  she  discovered  a  small  steamer  just  inshore  of  her, 
which,  on  making  the  reciprocal  discovery,  steamed  away  for  the  ship  chan- 
nel, burning  blue  and  red  signals,  and  sending  up  rockets  as  she  went.  The 
Star  of  the  West  followed,  with  the  national  flag  at  her  peak,  until  she  was 
within  about  two  miles  of  both  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moultrie,  when  a  bat- 
tery on  Morris's  Island,  about  half  a  mile  off,  not  noticed  until  then,  opened 
fire  upon  her.  Another  large  United  States  flag  was  immediately  run  up 
at  the  fore,  but  still  the  battery  continued  its  fire.  Perhaps  this  surprised 
the  officers  of  the  vessel,  for  before  she  was  headed  for  the  harbor  the  troops 
were  all  sent  below,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen,  no  one  but  the  crew 
being  allowed  on  deck  ;  and  it  really  did  seem  as  if  the  government  of  the" 
United  States  might  be  allowed  to  smuggle  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  into 
one  of  its  own  fortresses.  But  the  well-informed  scceders  thought  other- 
wise; and  as  to  the  flag  of  their  country,  they  were  but  too  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity for  insulting  it.  So  the  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  advancing 
steamer,  which  soon  found  herself  in  a  very  awkward  position.  The  shot 
were  flying  over  her  deck  and  through  her  rigging;  she  had  been  hit  once, 
To  reach  Fort  Sumter,  she  would  be  obliged  to  pass  within  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  of  Fort  Moultrie,  from  which  already  an  armed  schooner  bad  put  off, 
towed  by  two  steam-tugs.  Thus  cut  off',  hemmed  in,  and  fired  upon,  with- 
out the  means  of  returning  fire,  the  commander  of  the  Star  of  the  West  con- 
cluded that,  if  be  persisted,  there  was  no  chance  of  any  other  event  than  the 
loss  of  his  vessel  and  of  many  lives;  and  after  remaining  under  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  during  which  seventeen  shots  were  fired  at  him  from  the  battery, 
and  some  from  Fort  Moultrie,  he  turned  his  ship  about  and  headed  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  hu- 
miliation of  all  true  men,  who  were  hardly  less  disgusted  at  this  skulking 
attempt  than  chagrined  at  its  fadure.7 


'  Report  of  the  Captain  of  the  Star  of  the  Wt*L 

Steam-ship  Stir  of  the  Wet,  New  York,  Saturday.  Jan.  15,1961. 

St.  O.  Robebts,  Esq.  :  Sir, — After  leaving  the  wharf  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  5  o'clock  P.M.,  we 
proceeded  down  the  Bay,  where  we  horc  to,  and  took  on  board  four  officers  and  two  hnndred  sol- 
diers, with  their  arms  ammunition,  etc.,  and  then  proceeded  lo  sea,  crossing  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook  at  9  P.M.  Nothing  unusual  took  place  during  the  passage,  which  was  a  pleasant  one  for 
this  season  of  the  year. 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  Bar  at  1  30  A.M.  on  the  9th  inst.,  hot  could  find  no  guiding  marks 
for  the  Bar,  as  the  lights  were  all  out.  We  proceeded  with  cantion,  running  very  slow  nnd  sound- 
ing, nntil  about  4  A.M.,  being  then  in  four  and  a  half  fathoms  water,  when  we  discovered  a 
light  through  the  haze  which  at  that  time  covered  the  horizon.  Concluding  that  the  lights  were 
on  Fort  Samter,  after  getting  the  bearings  of  it  wc  steered  to  the  S.W.  for  the  main  ship  channel, 
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But  what  did  Major  Anderson  under  these  circumstances?  He  behaved 
■with  the  judgment  and  firmness  which  marked  his  conduct  throughout  his 
severe  trial.  It  must  be  remembered  that  communication  had  been  cut  off' 
between  Fort  Sumter  and  the  main  land,  and  that  Major  Anderson  knew 
nothing  of  the  intention  of  sending  him  supplies  and  re-cnforcements.  When, 
therefore,  the  Star  of  the  West  hove  in  sight  of  his  battlements,  she  was  to 
him  merely  a  merchant  steamer  entering  Charleston  Harbor,  and  having  no 
special  claim  on  his  protection.  His  orders  were  strictly  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive ;  but  all  the  little  garrison  of  the  fort  were  on  the  alert,  and  he  him- 
self stood,  glass  in  hand,  upon  the  ramparts.  To  his  grief,  but  perhaps  not 
to  his  surprise,  he  sees  the  first  shot  fired  from  Morris's  Island,  and  he  orders 
his  shotted  guns  which  bear  upon  that  battery  to  be  run  out.  A  second 
shot,  and  up  goes  another  flag  at  the  fore.  Is  this  a  signal  to  him?  He  can 
not  tell.  Shall  he  fire  upon  the  assailants?  He  longs  to  give  the  word; 
but  he  is  not  attacked;  his  orders  justify  him  only  in  self-defense,  and  to 
fire  begins  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Still  the  steamer  keeps  her  course,  and 
shot  after  shot  is  fired  upon  her.  The  men  at  the  guns  begin  to  fret,  and 
the  captain  of  one  begs,  "  Do  let  us  give  them  one,  sir."  "  Patient — be  pa- 
tient," was  the  calm  reply.  But  the  battery  keeps  up  its  fire  ;  the  steamer 
is  hit;  Fort  Moultrie  also  opens  its  guns  upon  her.  It  is  becoming  too 
much  even  for  that  firm  and  prudent  man  to  bear,  and  he  is  about  to  give 
the  word,  when,  all  at  once,  the  steamer  puts  about,  and  makes  way  out  to  sea 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  puzzled  commander's  doubt  is  settled  for  him. 
But,  although  he  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  opening  fire  upon  the  in- 
surgents at  that  time,  the  occurrence  was  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  unquestioned,  or  repeated  with  impunity.     Major 


whore  we  bovo  to,  lo  await  daylight,  our  lights  having  all  been  put  out  since  12  o'clock,  to  avoid 

As  the  day  began  to  hreak,  ne  discovered  a  steamer  just  inshore  of  as,  which,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
us,  burned  irac  Mm.-  light  and  two  ted  lights  as  signals,  and  shortly  after  steamed  over  the  liar  and 
into  the  ship  channel.  The  soldiers  were  now  all  put  below,  anil  no  one  allowed  on  deck  except 
our  own  crew.  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see,  we  crossed  the  Bar  and  proceeded  on  up 
the  channel  (the  outer-bar  buoy  having  lici-n  taken  away),  the  steamer  ahead  of  us  sending  off 
rockets,  and  burning  lights  until  after  broad  daylight,  continuing  on  her  course  up  nearly  two 
mills  ahead  of  us.  When  wo  arrived  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Mmtllrii',  Fort  Slim  tor  being 
about  the  same  distance,  it  masked  battery  on  Murrii's  I-land.  where  there  was  a  red  Palmetto  (lug 
flying,  opened  lire  ii]>on  us— distance  about  live  eiglitb.  i.f  ;i  nub-.  II .  hmt  the  American  flag  fly- 
ing at  our  Jlag-Uaff at  the  time,  anil  soon  after  the  Jim  shot  hoisted  .1  kn/t  American  ensign  at  the 
fare.  Wc  continued  on  under  the  lire  of  the  battery  for  over  ten  minutes,  several  of  the  shots 
going  clear  over  us.  One  shot  just  passed  clear  of  "the  pilot-house,  another  passed  between  the 
smoke-stack  and  walking-beams  of  the  engine,  another  struck  the  ship  just  abaft  the  fore-rigging 
and  stove  in  the  planking,  while  another  came  within  an  nee  of  earning  away  the  rudder.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  movement  of  two  steamers  from  near  Fort  Moultrie,  one  of  them  tow- 
ing a  schooner  ( I  presume  an  armed  schooner),  with  the  intention  of  cutting  us  off.  Our  position 
nowbeenmo  rather  critical,  as  we  had  to  approach  Port  Moultrie  to  within  three  qnarters  of  a  mile 
before  wc  could  keep  away  for  Fort  Samier.  A  steamer  approaching  us  with  an  armed  schooner 
in  tow,  and  the  battery  on  the  island  Bring  at  us  all  the  time,  and  having  no  cannon  to  defend 
ourselves  from  the  attack  of  the  vessels,  we  concluded  that,  to  avoid  certain  capture  or  destruc- 
tion, wo  would  endeavor  to  get  to  sea.  Consequently  wc  wore  round  nad  steered  down  the  chan- 
nel, the  battery  firing  upon  us  until  the  shot  fell  short.  As  it  was  now  strong  ebb  tide,  and  the 
water  having  fallen  some  three  feet,  we  proceeded  with  caution,  and  crossed  the  Bar  safely  at  8  fit) 
A.M.,  and  continued  on  our  course  for  this  port,  where  we  arrived  this  morning,  after  a  boisterous 
passage.    A  steamer  from  Charleston  followed  us  for  about  three  hours,  watching  our  movements. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  each  department  of  the  ship,  I  must  add  that  their  be- 
havior while  under  the  fire  of  the  hatterv  reflected  great  credit  on  them. 

Mr.  Brewer,  the  New  York  pilot,  was  of  very  groat  assistance  to  me  in  helping  to  pilot  the  ship 
orer  Charleston  Bar,  and  up  and  down  the  channel.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joilv  M'Gowah,  Captain. 
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Anderson,  therefore,  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  asking  whether  this 
firing  upon  an  unarmed  vessel  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  his  government  was 
authorized,  and  informing  him  that 
if  it  were  not  disavowed  he  should 
regard  it  as  an  act  of  war,  and  not 
permit  any  vessel  to  pass  within 
range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter. 
This  letter  he  sent  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Charleston.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  flag  of  truce  was  per- 
haps proper,  and  even  necessary, 
and  doubtless,  to  a  military  man, 
the  proceeding  was  a  mere  formal- 
ity ;  but  to  the  people  there  were 
gloomy  shadows  in  the  folds  of  that 
white,  peaceful  token.  To  send  a 
flag  of  truce  confessed  a  state  of  war 
— of  civil  war;  it  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  second  power  in  the 
land ;  and  then  what  humiliation  to 
see  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army  obtaining  audience  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  states,  and  one 
of  the  least  important  of  them  too, 
only  by  virtue  of  a  protection,  a 
safeguard  !  Governor  Pickens,  in 
reply,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  firing,  informed  Major  Ander- 
son that  attempts  to  re-enforce  him 
would  be  regarded  as  hostile  acta, 
and  resisted  accordingly,  and  left 
him  to  decide  whether  he  would 
fulfill  his  threat  as  to  firing  upon 
vessels  coming  within  range  of  his 
guns.  The  situation  proved  to  be 
graver,  and  the  case  more  compli- 
cated, than  Major  Anderson  was  prepared  to  meet  without  superior  orders. 
Of  this  he  informed  Governor  Pickens,  asking  permission  for  the  passage  of  a 
messenger  to  Washington,  which  was  granted.0  This  incident  added  greatly 
to  the  excitement  throughout  tiic  North,  where,  however,  no  violence  or 
even  vivacity  of  feeling  was  yet  displayed ;  but  a  gloomy,  gnawing,  fierce 
unrest  pervaded  the  whole  land.  It  was  felt  that  the  government  had  acted 
pitifully,  and  had  been  publicly  caught  in  the  act;  but  that  Major  Anderson 
had  borne  himself  only  as  became  a  brave  and  prudent  soldier.  In  the  first 
sentence  of  his  demand  upon  the  insurgent  governor,  the  words  "  the  flag  of 
my  government"  touched  the  sensitive  public  heart.  lie  had  been  the  fust 
to  assert  the  existence  of  that  government  among  the  insurgents  and  to  sup- 
port its  flag,  and  he  rose  higher  than  before  in  public  favor. 

While  the  South  Carolina  insurgents  were  conducting  their  affairs  with 
such  promptitude,  such  boldness,  and  such  success,  and  the  government  was 
moving  with  such  hesitation  into  such  miserable  failure,  what  was  the  course 
of  events  in  the  country  at  large?  In  the  slave  states  the  SL'lf-constituted 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  doing  their  best,  by  acts  of  usurpation  with- 
out even  the  shadow  or  pretense  of  authority,  to  bring  about  a  bloody  issue. 


bttwttn  Major  Anderson  and  Governor  Pickens. 

vernor  of  South  Carolina: 

tterics  fired  this  morning  on  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  rr 

not  been  notified  that  war  has  been  declared  by  South  Carolina  again 


Cbrrupandei 

To  hl3  Excelli-m-v  Hid  tiinvrn.ir 

Sib,— Two  of  youi  ' 

government.     As  I  hi 

the  United  States,  I  can  not  but  think  this  a  hostile  act  committed  without  yoi 
thority.  Under  that  hope  I  refrain  from  opening  a  fire  on  your  batteries.  I  have  the  honor, 
therefore,  respectfully  to  ask  whether  the  above-mentioned  act— one  which  I  believe  without  )  iir- 
allel  in  the  history  of  our  country  or  any  other  civilized  government— WAS  committed  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  instructions,  and  notify  von,  if  it  is  not  disclaimed,  that  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  I  shall  not,  after  reasonable  time  for  the  return  of  my  messenger,  permit  any  vessel  to  pass 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  my  fort.  In  order  lo  save,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  I  beg  you  will  take  duo  notification  of  my  decision  for  the  good  of  all  concerned, 
hoping,  however,  your  answer  may  justify  a  farther  continuance  of  forbearance  on  my  part.  I 
remain,  respectfully,  Bobebt  A-sdersos. 

Governor  Pickens's  Uepli/. 

Governor  Pickens,  nftcr  stating  the  position  of  South  Carolina  toward  the  United  States,  says 
that  any  attempt  to  send  United  States  troops  into  Charleston  Harbor,  to  re-enforce  the  forts, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  odds  thru  any  attempt  to  rc-enforco 
the  troops  at  Fort  Sumter,  or  to  retake  and  resume  possession  of  the  forts  within  the  waters  of 
South  Carolina,  which  Major  Anderson  abandoned,  after  spiking  the  cannon  and  doing  other 
damage,  can  not  but  be  regarded  bv  the  authorities  of  the  state  as  indicative  of  any  other  purpose 
than  the  coercion  of  the  state  by  the  armed  force  of  the  government ;  special  agents,  therefore, 
have  been  oft" the  Bar  to  warn  approaching  vessels,  armed  and  unarmed,  having  troops  to  re-enforce 
Fort  Sumter  aboard,  not  to  enter  the  harbor.  Special  orders  have  been  given  the  commanders  ut 
the  forts  not  to  fire  011  such  vessels  until  a  shot  across  their  bows  should  warn  them  of  the  prohihi- 
lion  of  the  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Star  of  the  West,  it  is  understood,  this  morning 
attempted  to  enter  tho  harbor  with  troops,  after  having  been  notified  she  could  not  enter,  and  con- 
sequently she  was  fired  into.     This  act  is  perfectly  justified  by  me. 

In  regard  to  your  threat  about  vessels  in  trio  harbor,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say,  yoo  must 
lie  the  judge  of  your  responsibility.  Your  position  in  the  harbor  has  been  tolerated  by  the  author- 
ities of  tho  state ;  and  while  the  act  of  which  yon  complain  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  state,  it  is  not  perceived  how 'fir  the  conduct  you  propose  to  adopt  can  find  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  any  country,  or  lie  reconciled  with  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  your  gov- 
ernment imposing  011  the  state  tliu  condition  of  a  conquered  province.  F.  W.  Pickexs. 
Second  Communication  from  Major  Anderson. 
To  liL-  E»*llcnry  Governor  Pickena :  -      .      ' 

Sin,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  and  say  that,  under 
(he  circumstances,  1  have  deemed  it  proper  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  my  government,  and  in- 
tend deferring  the  course  I  indicated  in  my  note  this  morning  until  the  arrival  from  Washington 
of  such  instructions  as  I  may  receive. 

I  have  the  honor  also  to  express  tho  hope  that  no  obstructions  will  bo  placed  in  the  way,  and 
that  you  will  do  mo  the  favor  of  giving  every  facility  for  the  departure  and  return  of  tho  bearer, 
Lieut.  T.  Talbot,  who  is  directed  to  make  the  journey.  Roheut  Akdebjo.i. 
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On  the  2d  of  January,  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  took  possession  of 
Fort  Macon,  at  Beaufort,  the  forts  at  Wilmington,  and  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  Fayettcville  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah, 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia.  At  Mobile,  the 
Alabama  secessionists  demanded  and  received  possession  of  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  thereby  securing  1500  barrels  of  powder,  300,000  cartridges,  besides 
arms  and  other  munitions  of  war.  They  also  seized  upon  Fort  Morgan,  at 
the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  garrisoned  it  with  two  hundred  Alabama 
militia.  All  these  forts  and  arsenals  fell  into  their  hands  without  resistance ; 
for  so  benign  and  peaceful  was  the  government  against  which  they  revolted, 
that  its  very  military  posts  were  left  entirely  without  military  protection, 
in  the  mere  keeping  of  a  corporal  and  his  guard.  Of  this  absence  of  pro- 
tective force,  the  secessionists  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  avail- 
ed thernsel  ves ;  this  trust  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  honor  of  all  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  they  abused  before  they  had  even  nominally  dissolved  the  bonds 
which  bound  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  bor- 
der states  Virginia  alone  showed  a  readiness  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. At  Norfolk,  almost  within  the  very  precincts  of  a  great  govern- 
ment naval  station,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  passed  urging  resistance  to  "coercion 
and  invasion" — the  favorite  phrases  by  which  thoroughly  disloyal  men  des- 
ignated the  maintenance  of  its  power  by  the  government.  But  this  dispo- 
sition was  not  yet  general  even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state;  and  the 
governor,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature  in  special  session,  condemned  South 
Carolina,  although  he  defied  the  United  States. 


The  people  of  the  northern  tier  of  slave  states,  forming  the  border  line 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  Union,  or  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  quiet  but  anxious  expectation.  In  Baltimore  five  thousand 
substantial  citizens  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Hicks,  approving  his  re- 
fusal to  convene  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which  measure  was  advocated 
in  the  interests  of  the  secessionists;  and  the  governor  replied  to  the  com- 
missioner from  the  State  of  Alabama,  who  had  solicited  the  co-operation  of 
Maryland,  that  he  regarded  co-operation  between  the  slave  states  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Constitution,  which  he,  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  swore  to 
support.  He  declared  that  the  people  of  that  state  were  firm  in  their  friend- 
ship for  the  Union,  and  would  never  swerve  from  it;  that  they  had  seen, 
with  mortification  and  regret,  the  course  taken  by  South  Carolina ;  because, 
in  their  opinion,  it  was  better  to  use  the  Union  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
rights,  than  to  break  it  up  because  of  apprehensions  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  disregarded,  and  they  would  cling  to  it  until  it 
should  actually  become  the  instrument  of  destruction  to  their  rights,  and 
peace,  and  safety.  There  were  then  a  few  secessionists  in  Maryland  at  both 
extremes  of  the  social  scale;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  thrifty  and  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  state  found  their  feelings  and  their  opinions  expressed  for 
them  in  this  letter  of  their  governor,  who  also  spoke  the  convictions,  at  that 
time,  of  a  large  body  of  conservative  men  throughout  the  slave  states.  A 
like  reply  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of  Delaware  to  the  commissioner 
from  Mississippi,  who  approached  them  with  like  proposals.  The  condem- 
nation of  the  course  of  tbe  seceding  states  by  the  people  of  Delaware  was 
prompt  and  unqualified.  But  around  the  Gulf  secedcrs  were  more  numer- 
ous, and  had  obtained  absolute  control  of  public  affairs.  In  Georgia,  in 
Florida,  in  Alabama,  and  in  Mississippi,  the  Legislatures,  or  the  Conventions 
which  they  had  called,  moved  rapidly  and  steadily  on  to  the  business  of  the 
disruption  of  the  republic ;  and  in  the  Senate  of  Missouri,  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  was  instructed  to  report  a  bill  calling  a  state  convention. 
A  series  of  outrages  upon  the  national  military  posts  and  property  accom- 
panied these  more  deliberative  movements,  and  illustrated  their  spirit.  In 
North  Carolina,  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnson  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 


militia  and  other  persons  living  near  them.  On  the  11th  of  January  a  par- 
ty of  Louisiana  militia  seized  upon  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  about 
two  miles  below  New  Orleans,  which  contained  over  two  hundred  patients, 
all  of  whom  who  could  leave  their  beds  were  turned  out  immediately.  At 
Pensacola,  a  body  of  Florida  and  Alabama  militia  appeared  before  the  gate 
of  the  navy  yard,  and  demanded  possession.  The  officer  in  command,  hav- 
ing no  force  to  resist  the  demand,  yielded  his  post  of  necessity.  Fort  Bar- 
rancas was  also  taken  possession  of  in  like  manner.  The  navy  yard  con- 
tained over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  ordnance  stores.  The  per. 
petrators  of  this  outrage  had  the  assurance  to  send  word  to  the  government, 
through  their  senators,  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  re-enforcement 
of  Fort  Pickens,  and  to  propose  a  restoration  on  both  sides  of  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum  !  The  claims  of  science,  beneficently  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
all  mankind,  were  not  recognized  as  a  safeguard,  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  schooner  Dana  was  seized  on  the  15th,  by  order  of  the  state 
authorities  of  Florida.  The  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  was  equally 
disregarded  by  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  who  planted  artillery  at  Yicks- 
burg,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  stop,  for  examination,  all  steamers  passing 
southward.  This  arbitrary  interruption  of  the  traffic  of  that  great  water 
highway  of  the  continent  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  country  to  the  consequences  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Union.  At  Augusta,  the  United  States  Arsenal  was  surrendered  to  the 
militia  of  the  place  upon  the  demand  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  nation's  property  on  the 
part  of  states  took  place  before  those  states  had  gone  through  the  formality 
of  passing  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  But  it  was  not  long  lacking,  this  home- 
made salve  for  wounded  honor.  The  Mississippi  Convention  passed  the  or- 
dinance on  the  9th  of  January,  Alabama  on  the  11th,  Florida  on  the  12th, 
Georgia  on  the  19th,  and,  to  look  forward  a  few  days,  Louisiana  on  tbe  28tb, 
and  Texas  on  the  1st  of  February.  In  Mississippi  there  were  fifteen  dis- 
senting voices;  in  Florida,  only  seven  against  sixty-two;  but  in  Alabama 
there  were  thirty-nine  nays  to  sixty-one  yeas ;  and  in  Georgia  itself,  secession 
was  openly  denounced  and  voted  against  by  eighty-nine  of  the  delegates, 
among  whom  were  Alexander  n.  Stevens  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  at  the  last  election,  and  Judge  Lin- 
ton Stevens,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  important  to  observe  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people,  and  what  eminent  and  influential  citizens,  in  some 
of  these  states,  were  so  earnestly  opposed  to  secession  that,  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempts by  social  exclusion,  browbeating,  deceit,  and  even  actual  violence,  to 
bring  about  unanimity,  thoy  boldly  declared  themselves  against  it.  Of  the 
evidence  that  the  leaders  and'-active  instigators  of  the  insurrection  would 
not  permit  that  free  expression  of  public  opinion  through  the  ballot-box 
which  alone  could  have  excused,  though  it  would  not  have  justified  their 
acts,  some  should  be  placed  directly  upon  the  pages  in  which  the  story  of 
this  woeful  time  will  be  told  with  candor,  and  with  as  much  good  feeling 
as  comports  with  justice.  There  is  no  lack  of  it.  "It  is  a  notable  fact" 
(the  "  Southern  Confederacy,"  of  Atalanta,  Georgia,  says  this),  "  that,  wher- 
ever the  'Minute-men,'  as  they  are  called,  have  had  an  organization"  (they 
were  armed  vigilance  committees),  "those  counties  have  voted,  by  large 
majorities,  for  immediate  secession.  Those  that  they  could  not  control  by 
persuasion  and  coaxing,  they  dragooned  and  bullied  by  threats,  jeers,  and 
sneers.  By  this  means  thousands  of  good  citizens  were  induced  to  vote  the 
immediate  secession  ticket  through  timidity.  Besides,  the  towns  and  cities 
have  been  flooded  with  sensation  dispatches  and  inflammatory  rumors,  man- 
ufactured in  Washington  City  for  the  especial  occasion.  To  be  candid^ 
there  never  has  been  as  much  lying  and  bullying  practiced,  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  has  been 
in  the  recent  state  campaign."  The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  which, 
in  the  face  of  the  solemn  teachings  of  the  Southern  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  Calhoun  school  had  so  long  and  so  ceaselessly  poured  into  the 
ears  of  Southern  people,  now  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, and  men  submitted  to  a  state  ordinance  which  set  at  naught  the  Con- 
stitution, and  sought  to  destroy  the  Union,  as  they  would  have  obeyed 
a  law  with  regard  to  any  minor  matter  of  daily  life.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner was  this  insurrection  made  possible.  But  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  leaders  of  the  movement  did  not  dare  to  submit  tbe  Ordinance 
of  Secession  to  the  people  for  confirmation,  except  in  one  state,  Texas,  which, 
it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  was  the  only  one  of  the  states  which  had  a  sov- 
ereign independent  political  existence  before  it  became  merged  in  the  Union. 
It  is  needless  to  notice  farther  the  forcible  appropriation  of  national  forts, 
arsenals,  and  ships  by  state  authority.  But  in  one  instance  tbe  exertion  of 
"  sovereign"  state  authority  was  accompanied  by  incidents  which  were  mark- 
ed with  the  character  of  the  time.  To  understand  this,  we  must  turn  our 
eyes  northward,  and  observe  what  was  passing  this  while  in  the  loyal  free 
and  slave  states. 

Tbe  promptitude  and  vigor  of  the  insurgents  was  not  imitated  more  by 
the  people  of  the  loyal  states  than  by  the  government  with  which  they  kept 
their  faith.  From  the  nature  of  man  and  man's  institutions,  this  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Revolutionary  and  destructive  forces,  unless  they  fail  mis- 
erably at  the  very  outset,  must  always  act  more  quickly  and  more  vigor 
ously  than  those  which  protect  that  which  they  would  overturn  and  destroy 
For  an  essential  element  of  established  power  is  a  vis  inertia:,  the  very  dis- 
turbance of  which,  even  for  the  purpose  of  resistance,  is  not  only  the  first 
task,  but,  if  accomplished,  the  first  triumph  of  revolution.  Established  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  strong  tranquillity;  and  revolution, 
which  seeks  to  displace  established  government,  can  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose, even  if  it  controls  an  equal  body,  only  by  adding  movement  to  its 
weight,  thus  attaining  momentum.     The  loyal  people  and  the  government 
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of  the  United  States  wished  to  allay  disturbance  and  to  prevent  a  struggle; 
therefore,  when  they  did  any  thing,  they  confined  themselves  to  mild,  but, 
as  they  then  thought,  firm  repressive  measures.  They  did  not  yet  see  that 
the  business  before  them  was  not  one  of  restraint,  but  of  extinction ;  that 
they  must  destroy  the  power  they  feared,  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  So  it  is 
even  in  minor  matters  of  police.  Half  a  dozen  riotous,  reckless,  liquor-mad- 
dened men  will  give  employment  to  twice  their  number  of  policemen,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  law  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and,  if  not 
put  down  at  once  by  the  strong  hand,  may  peril  the  peace  of  a  neighborhood. 
The  insurgents  having  openly  defied  the  government,  seized  its  forts,  its 
arsenals,  and  its  armed  vessels,  and  established  themselves  in  force,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  loyal  states  began  to  think  that  it  was  almost  time  for  them  to 
begin  to  think  about  beginning  to  do  something.  So  meetings,  decorously 
enthusiastic,  were  held  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Portland,  Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  and 
elsewhere,  at  which  many  laudable  patriotic  sentiments  were  uttered,  and  a 
sense  of"  the  value  of  the  Union"  was  strongly  expressed  (as  if  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation  and  the  government  was  a  thing  or  an  interest  by  itself, 
which  was  to  be  priced  like  goods  or  railway  shares),  and  the  administration 
was  assured  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  support  it  against  the  insur- 
gents. On  the  other  hand,  that  the  purposes  of  the  loyal  people  might  not 
be  misapprehended,  abolition  demonstrations  were  interfered  with;  as  at 
Rochester,  in  New  York,  where  a  meeting  of  abolitionists  was  broken  up, 
amid  cheers  for  the  Union,  General  Scott,  and  Major  Anderson  ;  and  where 
a  bauner,  with  the  inscription  "  No  compromise  with  slavery,"  had  to  be  taken 
down.  In  Boston,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  apostle  of  abolitionism,  having 
avowed  himself,  as  he  had  often  done  before,. "a  disunion  man,"  expressed  joy 
at  the  secession  of  the  Gulf  states,  and  denounced  the  compromise  spirit  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  was  hissed  and  booted,  and  fol- 
lowed home  by  a  great  crowd  of  excited  people,  from  whom  he  was  protect- 
ed by  policemen.  The  Legislature  of  New  York,  by  resolutions,  denounced 
secession,  avowed  a  determination  to  support  the  national  government,  and 
offered  men  and  money  to  the  President.  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
like  resolutions  were  passed,  and  with  them  a  bill  increasing  the  militia  of 
the  state.  On  the  15th  of  January  Major  General  Sanford  offered  the  serv- 
ices of  the  whole  first  division  of  the  militia  of  New  York,  which  was  under 
his  command,  for  the  support  of  the  authority  of  the  government.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  some,  though  very  trifling,  objection  to  this 
offer,  and  to  the  general's  right  to  make  it. 

Thus  far,  however,  though  much  had  been  said  at  the  North,  nothing  bad 
been  done  as  a  set-oft' to  the  "activity  and  audacity  of  the  insurgents  at  the 
South.  When,  at  last,  something  was  attempted,  it  was  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  even  by  state  authority.  The  seceders  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  movement,  busied  themselves  in  buying  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in 
Northern  cities  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Muskets,  sabres,  powder,  percussion 
caps,  and  even  cannon,  were  shipped  to  them  from  Northern  ports,  where 
the  traffic  in  arms  was  the  only  branch  of  trade  not  paralyzed  by  the  polit- 
ical disturbances.  With  this  traffic  an  officer  of  police,  John  A.  Kennedy, 
Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  New  York,  took  the  responsibility  of 
interfering.  He  seized  and  detained  several  cases  of  muskets  about  to  be 
shipped  to  Georgia.  Information  of  the  seizure  was  telegraphed  to  the  con- 
signees, and  immediately  there  came  back  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Toombs  to 
Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of  New  York,  containing  a  query  as  to  the  act 
and  a  threat  as  to  its  consequences.  The  reply  of  the  mayor  was  one  of 
exculpation  and  abject  submission  to  the  insurgent  demagogue,  to  whom 
he  said  that  if  he  bad  the  power  he  would  punish  Kennedy.9  Georgia 
at  once  retaliated,  and  in  a  most  effective  manner.  The  governor  seized 
and  held  by  military  possession  two  barks,  two  brigs,  and  a  schooner,  ly- 
ing in  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  and  belonging  to  residents  of  New  York, 
and  sent  on  word  that  they  would  be  held  until  the  arms  were  released. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  replied  that  the  seizure  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  that  the  arms  should  be  given  up.     The  vessels  were  then  re- 


Corrcsjxmilwc  between  Senator  Toombs  and  Mayor  Wood. 

Miiitaecviiiu, 


Tj  hi*  Honor  Mayor  Wood  : 
Is  it  true  That  any  anin  intended  for  a 
by  public  authorities  in  New  York?     You 
at  once. 


isigncd  to  the  State  .,f  Georgia  have  been  seized 
er  is  important  to  us  and  to  New  York.     Answer 
K.  Tonims. 


To  this  tlie  Mayor  returned  the  following  nnswer: 
l[on.  Itouert  ToorntM,  MIH.-lgovlUo,  On. : 

In  reply  to  your  dispatch,  I  regret  to  say  that  arms  intended  fur  nnd  consigned  10  the  State  of 
Georgia  have  been  seiiod  by  the  Police  of  this  suite,  but  that  the  city  of  New  York  should  in  no 
nay  be  made  responsible  for  the  outrage. 

As  mayor,  I-  have  no  authority  over  the  Poliee.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  should  summarily  pun- 
Uh  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private  property.       p,.RN    -       tir 

10  Spredt  ofJrJftTton  Davit  on  leaving  the  Senate. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  satisfactonr  evidence  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  by  solemn  ordinance  in  convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  separation 
from  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  my  functions  terminate  here.  It 
has  seemed  to  be  proper  that  I  should  appear  In  the  Senate  anil  announce  that  fact,  nnd  to  say 
something,  though  very  little,  upon  it-  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to  go  into  the  argument, 
nnd  my  physical  condition  will  not  permit  it,  yet  something  would  seem  to  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  state  I  here  represent,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  known  to  senators  who  have 
served  here  that  I  have  for  many  yeurs  advocated,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  state  sovereignty, 
the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  Union.  If,  therefore,  I  had  not  believed  there  was  jusli- 
-if  I  had  thought  the  state  was  acting  without  sufficient  provocation — still,  under  my 


theory  of  government,  I  should  hnvc  felt  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however,  may  say  I  ihink  she 
had  justifiable  cause,  and  I  approve  of  her  nets.  I  conferred  with  the  people  before  that  act  was 
taken,  and  counseled  them  that,  if  they  could  not  remain,  they  should  take  the  net.  I  hope 
none  will  confound  this  expression  of  opinion  with  tho  advocacy  <.f  the  right  of  n  slate  to  remain 
in  the  Union,  nnd  disregard  its  constitutional  nl>|iKiiii<>nn  by  mil  I  incut  ion.  Nullification  nnd  se- 
cession are  indeed  antiiu"UMie  principles.  Nullification  is  ibe  remedy  which  is  lo  be  sought  and 
applied  within  the  Union  against  an  agent  of  the  United  States  when  the  agent  has  violated  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  the  state  assumes  to  act  for  itself,  and  appeals  to  other  states  to  support 
it.  But  when  the  states  themselves,  and  the  people  of  the  stales,  have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us 
that  they  will  not  regard  oar  constitutional  rights,  then,  nnd  then  for  the  first  time,  arises  tlio 
question  of  secession  in  its  practical  aoplication.    That  great  man  who  now  reposes  with  his  fa- 


leased,  and  made  sail  quickly  from  Savanuah.  But  there  being  some  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  in  releasing  the  arms,  the  Governor  of  Georgia  seized 
three  other  vessels,  a  ship,  a  bark,  and  a  brig,  all  owned  in  New  York,  and 
detained  them  until  the  arms  were  placed  again  at  the  disposal  of  their  Geor- 
gia consignees.  In  these  relative  attitudes  we  shall  always  find  the  parties 
to  this  struggle :  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  a  determination  to  gain  their 
point  by  any  means,  right  or  wrong,  at  any  cost,  and  without  hesitation ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  reluctance  to  violent  measures  unless 
driven  to  them  by  sheer  necessity. 

At  Washington,  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  until  ten  days  had 
gone  by,  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  Major  Anderson's  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  assuring  the  President  of  support  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  nothing  more  momentous  was  at- 
tempted. In  the  cabinet,  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the  Interior,  on  learning 
the  attempt  to  supply  and  garrison  Fort  Sumter,  resigned  his  portfolio ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  January,  Colonel  Eayne,  a  commissioner  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  attorney  general  of  the  state,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  which  were  in  the  fort.  On  being  requested  to  submit  the  demand 
in  writing,  he  sent  in  a  proposal  to  buy  the  fort,  with  the  declaration  that 
"  if  not  permitted  to  purchase  it,  South  Carolina  would  take  it  by  force  of 
arms,"  a  safe  threat  against  a  work  already  engirdled  by  batteries,  and  con- 
taining not  quite  fourscore  fighting  men.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the  sen- 
ators from  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  among  whom  was  Jefferson 
Davis,  withdrew  from  the  Senate.  The  latter  made  a  parting  speech,  not 
resigning,  but  taking  leave  of  the  senators,  on  the  ground  that,  as  his  state 
had  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  he  had  no  longer  a  right  to  sit  in  bis 
seat  Looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  party,  and  as  a  politician 
of  determined  purpose,  and  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  a  po- 
litical end,  his  retirement  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  any  other  se- 
ceding member  of  Congress.  His  speech  was  listened  to  with  profound  at- 
tention, and  at  the  close  of  it,  all  the  Democratic  senators  crowded  round  him 
and  the  other  seceding  senators,  and  shook  hands  warmly  with  them.10  Just 
a  week  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  man  who  was  to  assume  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  rebellion,  another,  also  to  be  heard  of  again  in  the  annals  of  the 
period,  ex-Secretary  of  TVar  Floyd,  was  presented  for  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  three  findings:  malversation  in 
office,  complicity  in  the  abstraction  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Bonds,  and 
conspiracy  against  the  government.  But  he  had  taken  himself  well  out  of 
reach  of  grand  juries  and  marshals,  and  he  wisely  kept  so  thereafter.  The 
original  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Cass,  who  retired  early,  and  Mr.  Attorney  General  Black,  who  was  honor- 
able and  loyal,  brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  upon  his  administration, 
and  the  country  ;  but  one  of  its  new  ministers,  General  Dix,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  the  first  member  of  the  government  to  assert  its  authority,  in 
a  manner  which  met  the  expectations  and  called  forth  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  The  revenue  cutters  of  the  United  States  are,  of  course,  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  under  his  orders.  Among  those 
which  were  exposed  to  the  peculiar  practices  of  the  insurgents,  with  regard 
to  the  property  of  the  "common  agency,"  were  the  Lewis  Cass,  at  Mobile, 
and  the  Robert  M'Clelland,  at  New  Orleans.  General  Dix  had  not  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  four  days  when  he  sent  a  special  agent 
to  those  ports  to  save  those  vessels  by  ordering  them  to  New  York.  Hav- 
ing reached  New  Orleans,  the  agent  delivered  the  secretary's  order  to  Cap- 
tain Breshwood,  of  the  M'Clelland,  who,  after  consultation  with  the  collector 
of  the  port,  flatly  refused  to  obey  it.  Upon  this  the  agent  telegraphed  for 
instructions  to  the  secretary,  who  telegraphed  back  orders  for  the  arrest  of 
the  captain  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  cutter,  and  his  treatment  as  a  mutineer 
if  he  offered  any  resistance,  closing  the  order  with  the  memorable  words, 
"If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot."  This  dispatch  was  intercepted  both  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
where  the  insurgent  leaders  had  already  placed  the  telegraph  under  super- 
vision, and  so  did  not  reach  the  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department.     The 


tliers,  who  has  been  so  often  arraigned  f< >r  waul  of  fcuhy  to  the  Union,  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  because  it  preserved  the  Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep-seated  attachment  lo 
the  Union  that  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  lie  chiimcd  would  give 
peace  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  not  disturb  it,  aad  only  1*.-  the  means  of  bringing  ihe 
agent  before  the  proper  tribunal  of  the  slates  for  judgment  Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class 
of  rights,  and  is  to  be  justified  Upon  the  Uisis  that  the  states  are  sovereign.  The  time  has  been, 
nnd  I  hope  the  time  will  come  again,  when  a  belter  appreciation  of  oar  Union  will  prevent  any 
one  denying  that  each  state  is  a  sovereign  in  its  own  right.  Therefore  I  sny  I  concur  in  the  act 
of  my  state,  and  feel  bound  by  it.  It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nullification  and  secession  that  the 
name  of  another  great  man  has  been  invoked  to  justify  the  coercion  of  a  seceding  stale.  The 
pbrn.se  "to  execute  the  law,"  as  used  by  General  Jackson,  wns  applied  to  a  state  refusing  to  obey 
the  laws  and  still  remaining  in  the  Union.  I  remember  well  when  Massachusetts  WM  arraigned 
before  the  Scnnte.  The  record  of  that  occasion  will  show  that  I  said,  if  Massachusetts,  in  pursu- 
ing the  line  of  steps,  takes  the  hist  step  which  separates  her  from  the  Union,  the  right  is  hers,  nnd 
I  will  neither  vote  one  dollar  nor  ono  man  to  coerce  her,  but  I  will  say  to  her,  "God  speed!" 
Mr.  Davis  then  proceeded  10  argue  that  the  equality  spoken  of  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
wns  the  equality  of  a  class  in  political  rights,  referring  to  the  charge  against  George  III.  for  in- 
ching insurrection  as  proof  that  it  bad  no  reference  to  the  slaves.  But  we  have  proclaimed  our 
independence.  This  is  done  wilh  no  hostility  or  tiny  desire  to  injure  any  section  of  ihe  country, 
nor  even  for  our  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from  the  high  nnd  solid  foundation  of  defending  nnd  pro- 
tecting the  rights  wo  inherited,  and  transmitting  them  unshorn  to  our  posterity.  I  know  I  feel 
no  hostility  to  you  senators  here,  and  nm  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
sbnrp  discussion  between  us,  to  whom  I  can  not  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  Hod,  I  wish  you 
well.  And  such  is  the  feeling,  I  nm  sure,  the  people  I  represent  feel  toward  those  whom  you  rep- 
resent. I  therefore  feel  I  but  express  their  desire  when  I  say  I  hope  nnd  they  hope  for  those 
peacefal  relations  with  you,  though  we  must  part,  that  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  will  be  pence  if  you  so  will  it,  nnd  you  may  bring  disaster  on  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try if  you  thus  will  have  it.  And  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  wo  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
who  delivered  them  from  the  paw  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the  t*-nr;  and 
thus  putting  our  trust  in  God,  nnd  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  we  will  vini'tcnto  and 
defend  the  rights  we  claim.  In  the  course  of  my  long  enreer,  I  have  met  with  a  great  "arioty  of 
men  here,  nnd  there  hnve  been  points  of  collision  between  us.  Whatever  of  offense  mere  has 
been  to  me,  I  leave  here.  I  carry  no  hostile  feelings  away.  Whatever  of  offense  I  Iihvo  given, 
which  hnH  not  been  redressed,  I  lim  willing  to  sny  to  senntors  in  this  hour  of  parting,  I  offer  you 
my  apology  for  any  thing  I  may  hnve  dune  in  the  Semite;  and  I  go  thus  released  from  obligation, 
remembering  no  injury  I  have  received,  nnd  having  discharged  what  I  deem  the  duty  of  man,  lo 
offer  the  only  reparation  at  ibis  hour  for  every  injury  I  have  ever  indicted. 


1661.1 


FOKT  SUMTER 


eradicate  this  love.  An  officer  of  the 
car,  received  from  a.  rebel  officer,  whose 
:tit  to  the  confederate  colors  which  float- 
nr  was  to  fire  upon  the  old  flag."    This 


1  Slavery,  secession,  and  slate  sovereignty  could  ni 
United  Stales,  taken  prisoner  after  the  war  had  lasted 
quarters  he  vi-iicJ,  the  confession  that  he  had  no  attach 
ed  nlwive  ihcm,  and  that  "  the  hardest  thing  about  tin- 
incident  is  known  to  the  writer  on  private  information. 

3  Mr.  W.  Hemphill  Jones,  tbe  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department)  made  a  report  to  Sec- 
retary D ix,  from  which  iliv  following  passages  arc  taken; 

Hew  Orleans,  Jnn.  59,  1S01 

Sin,— You  are  hereby  directed  to  get  the.  United  States  revenue  cutter  M'Clclland,  now  lying 
here,  under  way  immediately,  and  proceed  with  her  to  New  York,  where  you  will  await  the  fur- 
ther instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  my  authority  (o  make  this  order  you  are 
referred  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  dated  the  19th  inst.,  and  handed  you  personally  by  me, 
Very  respectfully,  VCh.  Hemphill  Justs,  Special  Agent. 

T'.'  i[it.  .1.  (..  i;r.-]]Tool,oromnndlDEU.  S.  Itoraouc  Cutler  lloticrl  M'Ucttnnd. 
Breshwood  conferred  with  Collector  Hatch,  of  New  Orleans,  and  then  returned  the  following 
answer,  flatly  refusing  to  obey  the  order: 

U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Rnbort  M'Cloluin.1,  How  Orloon.,  .Tnnunrj  B9, 1861. 
Sin, — Your  letter,  with  one  of  tho  13th  of  January  from  the.  lion.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
have  duly  received,  and  In  reply  refuse  to  obey  the  order. 


o.  Hemphill  Jonca,  E«i.,  Fpeclal  Agent 

Believing  that  Captain  Breshwood  would  not  hai 


ir,  your  obedient  st 
John  G.  Bkesiiwooli,  Capia 


t  of  in- 


jntured  upon  this  most  posiiivi 
subordination  and  disobedience  of  his  own  volition,  I  waited  upon  tho  collector  at  the  custom- 
house, und  had  with  him  a  full  and  free  conversation  upon  the  whole  subject.  In  the  course  of  it, 
Mr.  Hatch  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  caused  the  cutler  to  be  brought  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
by  an  order  of  his  own,  dated  January  15,  bo  that  she  might  Ik?  secured  10  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
although  at  that  time  the  state  had  not  only  not  seceded,  but  tho  Convention  had  not  met,  and, 
in  fact,  did  not  meet  until  eight  days  afterward.  This,  I  must  confess,  seemed  to  me  a  singular 
confession  for  one  who  at  that  very'  time  had  swom  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  as  an  officer  of  tho 
United  States;  and,  on  intimating  as  much  to  Mr.  Hatch,  he  excused  hiinsHfon  the  ground  that 
in  theso  rcvolnliuus  all  other  things  must  give  way  to  the  force  of  cireum Stances.  Mr.  Hatch  like- 
wise informed  me  that  the  officers  of  the  cutter  had  long  since  detonni 1  to  abandon  tlieir  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  independent  Slate  of  Louisiana.  In 
order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I  addressed  another  communication  to  Captain 
Breshwood,  of  the  following  tenor  -. 

Now  Oilcan.-,  Jnnunry  59, 1S01. 

Sin,— By  your  note  of  this  date  I  am  informed  thnt  you  refnso  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As,  on  accepting  your  cum  mission,  you  took  und  subscribed  an 
oath  faithfully  to  discharge  your  duties  la  tho  government,  and,  as  you  well  know,  the  law  has 
placed  the  revenue  cutters  and  their  officers  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  request  you  to  udvin:  me  \vhcth<  r  you  consider  yourself  nt  this  time  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.     Vvry  respectfully,  Wa.  Hemi-uill  Joufcfl,  Special  Agent. 

To  UtpULn  Brtthwood. 


cutters  were  thus  lost  to  the  government;  but  the 
publication  of  the  intercepted  order,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, sent  an  awakening  thrill  through  the  public 
heart  in  the  loyal  states,  which,  after  the  dull  op- 
pression caused  by  the  course  of  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton thus  far,  was  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
vessels.  Dear  as  his  country's  flag  is  to  every  true- 
hearted  man,  it  is  dearest  of  all  to  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  for  it  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  his 
nationality,  but  the  standard  under  which  that  na- 
tionality was  achieved,  beneath  whose  folds  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Revolution  fought,  and  suffered,  and  died; 
and  besides,  it  is  the  only  outward  and  visible  sign 
with  which  he,  having  no  hereditary  master,  can  con- 
nect his  idea  of  patriotism,  to  which  he  can  be  loyal ; 
it  is  the  representative  to  him  of  the  government  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  of  the  eternal  principles  of  lib- 
erty, and  justice,  and  Divine  benevolence  upon  which 
that  government  is  founded,  and  of  the  noble  land  of 
which  be  ever  thinks  with  love  and  pride.  What 
the  crown,  the  king,  and  the  flag  together  are  to  an- 
other man,  the  flag  alone  is  to  the  citizen  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  the  rainbow  of  hope  and  promise  in  his 
sky,  and  his  heart  leaps  up  when  he  beholds  it.1  So, 
when  Secretary  Dix's  order  was  made  public,  there 
was  an  outcry  of  joy  all  over  the  land;  it  was  felt 
that  the  honor  of  the  flag  bad  at  last  found  a  defend- 
er in  the  government,  A  second  impulse  was  given 
to  tbe  popular  feeling  which  first  broke  forth  when 
Major  Anderson  entered  Fort  Sumter,  and  which  was 
to  receive  its  highest  exaltation  when  he  was  forced 
to  leave  it.  The  shameful  fact  must  needs  be  record- 
ed here,  that  both  these  revenue  cutters  were  pur- 
posely brought  within  tbe  power  of  the  authorities  of 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  before  their  secession, by  tbe 
collectors  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  who  were  tbe 
sworn  officers  and  business  agents  of  the  government 
of  the  United  Stales.8  About  the  same  time  the  Mint 
and  the  Sub-treasury  of  New  Orleans,  with  all  the 
public  money  they  contained,  together  with  private 
deposits,  were  seized  by  the  secessionists  of  that  city. 
The  six  Gulf  states  and  South  Carolina  having  now 
passed  Ordinances  of  Secession,  and  seized  all  the  na- 
tional forts,  arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  and  ships 
within  their  reach,  a  convention  of  their  representa- 
tives was  held  at  Montgomery,  tbe  capital  of  Alabama, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  joint  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  "  common  agency,"  to  take  the  place  of  tbat 
from  which  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  and  what- 
ever was  within  their  reach.  Texas  passed  its  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  on  the 
4th  the  Convention  of  the  seceding  states  organized  it- 
self with  Howell  Cobb,  only  a  few  months  before  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  presi- 
dent. In  four  days  they  had  named  themselves  "  The 
Confederate  Suites  of  America,"  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  formed  a  provisional  government,  of  which 

Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,' 

of  Georgia,  vice-president. 


r  to  observe  that  the  order  is 


To  this  letter  I  never  received  anv  reply.     I  then  repaired  again  on  hoard  the  cutter,  and  asked 
for  the  order  of  tbe  collector  bringing  her  to  New  Oilcans.     The  original  was  placed 
session,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.     And  hero  H  may  be  prop 
written  and  signed  by  the  collector  himself: 

Cmlom.liou-c.  Sew  iirl.Mii',  i  ■■■ll'-<-|.-r'*  "rfitp,  Jan.  15, 1601. 

Sin,— You  are  hereby  directed  lo  proceed  for.hwuh  under  sail  to  ihi-  city,  and  anchor  the  ves- 
sel under  your  command  ..pposito  the  United  States  Marme  Hospital  shove  Algiers.  Very  re- 
spcctfully.yourobcdumtSBmnt,  „    ,     „_  „    „  _     -    *■  »-  'Utc».  Collector. 

To  Copula  J.  G.  uro.-lnvo.-i,  Valtcd  Stale  Rovoduo  Culler  BPCIallMd,  Southwest  Pou,  La. 

Defeated  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Jones  then  took  his  way  to  Mobile,  to  look  after  the  Lewis  Cass. 
Her  captain  (Morrison!  could  not  be  found,  but  Mr.  Jones  discovered  in  the  cabin  tho  follomog 
luitL-r,  which  explain-  the  tur render  of  that  vessel : 

EIMo  of  Aluhiimn,  Col  loci  or'.-  i  irtVc,  M<-M!<\  .tnnuary  3D.  1=01. 

Sin  —In  obedience  to  an  ordinance  recently  udoplcd  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
I  have  to  require  you  to  surrender  into  my  hands,  for  .he  use  of  the  -late,  th,  revenue  cutter  Lewis 
Car*  now  under  vour  cnmin.md,  together  w.th  her  armaments,  properncs,  und  provisions  on  board 
the  hamc  I  ani'instructed  aUo  to  notify  run  that  you  have  the  r.piioii  to  continue  in  command 
of  the  said  revenue  cutter,  under  ihe  authority  of  the  Stale  t.f  Alabama,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
-line  duties  that  vim  Inve  hitherto  rendered  to  the  United  Slates,  and  at  the  same  compense""" 
reporting  to  this  office  and  to  the  governor  of  the  suite.  In  surrendering  the  vessel  to  the 
you  will  furnish  me  «iih  a  detailed  imvniurv  of  its  armaments,  provisions,  and  properties  of 
description.  You  will  receive  special  instructions  from  this  office  in  regard  to  the  dunes  yr 
be  required  to  perform.    I  await  your  immediate  reply. 


the  state, 

TV 

111 


To  J.  J.  Morrijon,  E*q ,  Cnptnln  Revenue  I 

Upon  Cnptnin  Brushwood's  refusal  I 
lowing  telegraphic  correspondence  onsu 


U  .1  Lie,  A 


obey  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  fol- 


ic!: 


Now  o 


C^V^lxA^rtuKl^&M  "Tiling,  to  obey  nny  instructions  of  the i  department 
In  this  I  am  sure  he  is  sustained  by  the  collector,  and  believe  acts  by  Ins  advice  What  must  I 
do?  '  W.  II.  Josts,  Special  Agent. 

To  this  dispatch  Secretary  Dix  immediately  returned  the  following  answer,  before  published : 

Treasury  Department,  Jin.  29, 1S0L 

W.  Ilumphilljone*,  Nor  Ortmna:  .      -   ,  .  „i__  .,,. 

Tell  Lieut,  Caldwell  to  arrest  Copt.  Breshwood,  assume  command  of  Ihe  cutter,  and  obey  the 

order  through  you.      If  dipt.  Breshwood.  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  wuh  Ihe  cornmaiici 

of  the  cutter,  tell  Li.midildwvlHo  consider  him  as  a  mutineer  and  treat  him  accordingly.     If 

any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  (lag,  -A t  him  on  tho  spot. 

1  *  John  A.  Dis,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Probably  no  better  choice  of  men  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
rebellious  confederacy  could  have  been  made  if  as  many  months  as  there 
were  days  bad  been  spent  in  the  selection.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  a  states- 
man, not  even  a  high-toned  politician  ;  but  he  was  a  cool,  astute,  adroit  po- 
litical manager.  He  was  not  a  man  of  either  great  military  capacity  or  ac- 
quirement ;  but  he  was  a  good  soldier,  and  a  daring,  determined  commander. 
His  temperament  fitted  him  for  such  a  bad  eminence  as  that  to  which  he 
had  been  raised,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  but  a  training  to 
fit  him  for  its  functions.  Born  in  Kentucky  in  1808,  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  Mississippi,  of  which  state  bis  father,  a  planter  and  a  Revolutionary  of- 
ficer, became  a  resident  while  it  was  yet  mere  territory  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  thus  familiar  from  his  earliest  youth  with  the  men  of  the  Southwest, 
where  were  gathered  the  most  desperate,  lawless,  loose-lived  of  the  citizens 
of  the  republic.  During  his  youth,  and  long  after  he  had  entered  vigorous 
manhood  New  Orleans  was  the  social  sink  of  the  Union,  and  Vicksburg  but 
a  by-way  to  the  bottomless  pit.  Toward* "tfi at  corner  of  the  Union,  swept 
down  by  the  resistless  current  of  commerce,  emigration,  and  adventure 
flowing  between  the  banks  of  three  mighty  rivers,  tended  all  the  scum  and 
sediment  of  an  ever-moving  population,  to  seethe  and  fret,  in  a  vitiated  trop- 
ical atmosphere,  into  moral  pestilence.  Parents  in  the  well-ordered,  well- 
instructed,  God-fearing  commonwealths  of  the  North  and  East,  whose  sons 
went  thither  upon  commercial  ventures,  saw  not  even  in  rapidly -accumu- 
lated wealth  a  recompense  for  the  contamination  of  the  very  few  years  that 
sufficed  to  acquire  it;  and,  parting  with  them,  almost  gave  them  up  as  lost. 
There  both  life  and  fortune  were  held  by  precarious  tenure.  There  gam- 
bling was  the  general  occupation,  and  bloody  assault  the  social  distinction 
of  a  "gentleman."  There  drunkenness,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  was  re- 
garded as  the  normal  condition  of  any  creature  who  had  intelligence  above 
the  brute;  though  a  lapse  into  sobriety,  when  palliated  by  the  temptations 
of  great  gain,  was  looked  upon  as  venial.  There  a  dialect  of  ingenious  and 
elaborate  blasphemy,  half-savage  slang,  and  abominable  filth  was  made  tol- 
erably intelligible  to  strangers,  who  were  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of  the  English  race,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  words  of 
which  necessity  and  the  idioms  of  our  language  compelled  the  use.  There 
statute  law  and  common  law  were  rarely  enforced,  except  against  an  op- 
pressed and  degraded  race ;  but  the  judgments  of  Lynch  courts  were  pro- 
nounced witli  incorruptible  austerity,  and  executed  with  inexorable  cer- 
tainty and  swiftness.  Such  was  the  genera]  tone  of  society  in  Mississippi 
and  the  surrounding  country  during  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  this 
century;  but  above  this  general  level, yet  descending  occasionally  to  it  and 
resting  upon  it,  was  a  small  class  of  planters,  who,  with  a  very  few  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants  of  the  more  honorable  sort,  possessed  all  the 
little  moral  worth  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  region;  and  to  this  Mr. 
Davis  belonged.  But  in  such  a  community  —  a  community  whose  moral 
sense  was  blunted  by  the  presence  of  a  class  whom  every  member  of  every 
other  class  might  oppress  with  impunity — even  the  men  whose  motives  were 
jusi  and  whose  tastes  more  or  less  refined,  were  obliged  to  maintain  their 
position  by  a  certain  conformity  to  the  social  habits,  and  a  certain  assump- 
tion of  the  defiant  bearing,  of  the  men  around  them.  Few  men  can  live 
from  early  youth  to  mature  manhood  among  desperadoes  without  acquiring 
something  of  their  desperation — at  least  a  familiarity  with  desperate  issues. 
Among  such  a  people  Jefferson  Davis  passed  his  life  until  he  went  in  1824 
as  a  cadet  to  West  Point.  Thence  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1828,  and 
was,  at  his  own  request,  assigned  immediately  to  active  service  with  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  general  and  president,  but  then  engaged  in  fron- 
tier warfare  at  the  "West.  On  the  rough  and  adventurous  battle-field  of  the 
borders,  the  future  insurgent  leader  so  quickly  distinguished  himself  that 
upon  the  formation  of  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry  he  obtained  in  it  his  com- 
mission as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  position  he  did  good  service  against  the 
Indians,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  warm  friend  of  the  well-known  chief  Black 
Hawk  while  he  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war.  After  seven  years  of  active 
frontier  service  Mr.  Davis  resigned  his  commission,  and  in  1835  became  a 
cotton-planter  in  Mississippi,  diversifying  the  dull  routine  of  Southern  agri- 
cultural life  with  political  studies.  When  the  Democratic  party  nominated 
Mr.  Polk  for  president,  Mr.  Davis  canvassed,  or  "  stumped"  the  state  on  his 
behalf,  was  made  presidential  elector  to  vote  for  him,  and  in  1845  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  be  soon  proved  him- 
self in  debate  an  active  and  energetic  supporter  of  the  measures  of  his  party. 
He  took  bis  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  slavery  and 
state  sovereignty.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  elect- 
ed colonel  of  a  Mississippi  rifle  regiment,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress 
for  a  post  of  honor  in  the  field.  Here  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
coolness  and  determination,  and  at  the  battle  of  Buena  "Vista  rendered  such 
efficient  service  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  day,  though  badly  wounded,  that  General  Taylor  praised  his  conduct 
highly  in  his  dispatches.  His  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  returned 
home,  but  was  met  on  his  way  by  a  commission  as  brigadier  general  of  vol- 
unteers, sent  to  him  by  President  Polk.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have 
at  once  accepted  such  an  honor.  But  here  was  an  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  sort  of  perverse,  pertinacious  consistency  in  pushing  the  doc- 
trine of  state  sovereignty  to  the  last  extreme,  and  of  giving  a  civil  rebufFto 
the  government  at  Washington.  Colonel  Davis  bad  been  commissioned  as 
a  Mississippi  volunteer;  and,  although  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  under  command  of  a  general  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  paid  by  the  United  States,  he  was  yet  not  to  be  insulted  as  a 
Miasissippian  by  being  made  a  general  of  brigade  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  so  be  declined  the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  its 
bestowal  was  an  infraction — well  meant  and  pardonable,  perhaps,  but  still 


an  infraction — of  the  sovereignty  of  the  "republic"  of  Mississippi! — a  poor, 
struggling,  debt-repudiating  commonwealth,  created  by  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  sparsely  peopled  by  such  emigrants  as  could  best 
be  spared  from  the  older  commonwealths  of  the  same  great  nation.  But 
still,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  Mr.  Davis  made  his  point. 

One  of  Mississippi's  senatorial  chairs  at  Washington  being  casually  vacant 
in  1847,  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  fill  it;  and 
this  he  did  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  that  he  was  twice 
re-elected  to  the  same  position.  In  the  Senate-chamber  be  attained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  ready,  dexterous,  and  fearless  debater,  and  a  clear-headed,  ener- 
getic man  of  business.  His  views  of  the  superiority  of  state  authority  to 
that  of  the  central  government  grew  stronger  as  he  grew  older.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  man  that  they  should.  His  notions  of  state  responsibil- 
ity for  pecuniary  obligation  were  brought  into  unpleasant  notoriety  during 
his  senatorsbip  by  the  position  which  be  took  in  regard  to  the  repudiation 
of  her  bonds  by  Mississippi.  This  he  defended,  and  his  sneer  at  "  the  croc- 
odile tears  which  had  been  shed  over  ruined  creditors"  excited  sorrow  at 
home  and  indignation  abroad.3  In  1851  be  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  nominated  Governor  of  Mississippi  as  the  representative  of  the 
party  in  that  state  which  held  his  principles;  but,  having  been  defeated  by 
Henry  S.  Foote,  the  candidate  of  the  Union  party,  be  retired  into  private 
life  for  a  year.  In  1852  he  electioneered  for  Mr.  Pierce,  the  successful  pres- 
idential candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  acknowledged  his  services 
and  his  capacity  by  calling  him  into  bis  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  In  his 
new  position  he  showed  great  activity  and  energy.  He  added  to  the  coast 
defenses,  improved  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  intro- 
duced the  French  light  infantry  tactics — wrongly  styled  Hardee's — into  the 
army.  Leaving  the  cabinet  when  Mr.  Buchanan  entered  the  White  House, 
he  returned  to  the  Senate-chamber,  where  he  remained  until  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  was  passed  by  Mississippi,  when,  his  doctrines  of  state  sovereign- 
ty having  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised,  in  com- 
pliance with  them,  he  withdrew. 

Mr.  Davis  owes  his  position  purely  to  intellectual  ability  and  to  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  is  not,  like  Toombs,  a  boaster  and  a  bully  of  the  fire-eating 
school;  but  he  has  a  cool  and  almost  serene  audacity,  which  accomplishes 
his  ends  at  least  as  effectually  as  noisier  methods,  and  in  a  manner  much 
better  suited  to  his  taste  and  his  temperament.  His  nature  is  not  rich, 
his  soul  not  magnanimous,  or  bis  mind  either  strong  or  subtle.  He  influ- 
ences men  neither  by  convincing  nor  by  winning  them.  His  talent  is  that 
of  clear  perception ;  his  power,  that  of  nervous  energy ;  and  these  are  di- 
rected by  an  inflexible  will.  While  other  men  pause  over  their  scruples, 
and  endeavor  to  reconcile  their  purpose  and  their  conscience,  be  strikes  di- 
rectly at  success.  Devoid  alike  of  enthusiasm  and  of  sentiment,  be  yet 
knows  the  exaltation  of  entire  commitment  to  a  great  purpose.  His  body 
is  spare;  his  brain  large;  bis  face  attenuated  and  purely  intellectual  in  ex- 
pression; his  manner  placid  and  precise,  but  decided.  He  could  not  have 
aroused  the  storm  of  insurrection,  but  he  is  just  the  man  to  guide  its  de- 
structive energies. 

In  bis  character  and  his  career,  the  man  who  was  elected  to  the  second 
place  in  the  insurgent  provisional  government  is  very  unlike  him  who  holds 
the  first.  Alexander  H-  Stephens  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1812,  of  parents 
in  very  humble  life.  Deprived,  alike  by  the  poverty  of  bis  family  and  the 
polity  of  his  state,  of  the  means  of  obtaining  that  grammar-school  education 
which  no  child  in  the  free  states  need  ever  be  without,  bis  career  might  have 
been  obscure  (it  could  not  have  been  dishonorable  or  mean)  had  not  the 
quickness  of  his  parts  attracted  the  attention  of  observant  friends,  who 
kindly  supported  him  at  school  and  at  college,  and  during  the  first  struggles 
of  a  professional  career.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  fully  justi- 
fied the  judgment  of  his  benefactors.  It  was  not  many  years  before  be  was 
able  to  gratify  that  love  of  home  which  distinguishes  the  English  race  no 
less  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  repurchased  the  small  planta- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  which  he  was  born,  and  which  had 
necessarily  been  sold  on  his  father's  death.  The  possessor  of  sucb  a  free- 
hold as  Mr.  Stephens's  father  had  owned,  in  almost  any  other  country  than 
the  slave  states  of  America,  would  not  have  been  without  the  means  of  send- 
ing his  boy  to  school ;  but  there,  the  children  of  men  who,  without  capital 
either  in  money  or  in  slaves,  till  so  comparatively  small  a  tract,  wander 
about  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  are  given  up  to  low  associations. 
From  1837  to  1842  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
and  in  1848  be  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  candidate 
of  the  old  Whig  part}';  but  when  that  party,  shaken  to  its  already  under- 
mined foundation  by  the  early  throes  of  the  convulsion  which  was  to  up- 
heave the  nation,  fell  into  ruin,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Union  wing  of  South- 
ern Democracy.  Of  feeble  frame,  wasted  by  disease,  and  with  a  voice  like 
the  shrill  pipe  of  an  adolescent  lad,  which,  indeed,  he  almost  seemed  to  be, 
he  yet  soon  attained  distinction  in  Congress  as  a  sound  thinker,  a  skillful 
and  eloquent  debater,  and  a  clear-headed,  bard-working  committee-man. 
His  character,  both  as  a  politician  and  a  man,  is  above  reproach  :  the  purity 
of  his  motives  has  never  been  impeached  by  friend  or  foe.  It  was  as  a  law- 
yer, a  legislator,  and  an  orator  that  he  won  bis  reputation.  He  has  no  ex- 
ecutive ability,  or  power  to  lead  men  into  action.  The  cast  of  his  mind  is 
deliberative  and  argumentative.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  resisted  se- 
cession to  the  very  last;  but  when  his  state,  or  the  majority  of  its  residents, 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  be  submitted ;  and,  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  was  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  very  faction  whom  be  had  so  ably  and  so  courageously  opposed.    They 
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*  Constitution  of  the  Confederated  Slates. 

The  Preamble  reads  as  follows : 

"We,  tlia  deputies  of  ihe  sovereign  and  independent  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  invoking  ihe  favor  of  Almighty  God,  do  hereby,  in  be- 
half of  thesu  states,  ordain  nod  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  provisional  government  of  the 
sarae,  to  continue  one  year  from  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  or  until  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion or  confederation  l-ciween  the  said  states  shall  lie  put  in  operation,  whichsoever  shall  first  occur." 

The  seventh  section,  first  article,  is  as  follows : 

"The  im |« 'rutin ii  nf  African  negroes  from  any  foreign  country  other  than  the  slaveholding 
Blates  of  the  Utiitcd  Stale*  is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress  is  required  to  pass  sut.-h  laws  us  shall 
effectually  prevent  the  same." 

Article  second:  "Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the 
any  state  not  a  member  of  this  confederacy." 

Articlo  fourth  of  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  says  r 

"A  slave  in  one  state  escaping  10  another  shall  be  delivered  up, 
whom  said  slave  may  belong,  by  tlie  executive  authority  of  the    ' 
found ;  and  in  case  of  any  abduction  or  forcible  rcscn      "  ' 
the  slave,  and  all  coats  and  expenses,  shall  be  made 
duclion  or  rescue  shall  lake  place," 


introdut 


i  of  slaves  from 


a  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
a  which  such  slave  may  be 
I,  full  compensation,  including  the  value  of 
o  the  party  by  the  state  in  which  such  ab- 


1  JNAUGUUAL    ADDRK9H    OF  JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Cnni/rcss  of  the  GoaftdetaU  Stairs  of  America,  Friends  and  Fellow- Citizens: 
Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  station  of  chief  executive  of  the  provisional  government 
which  you  have  instituted,  I  approach  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  me  with  an  humble 
distrust  of  my  abilities,  but  with  a  sustaining  coulidcTicc  in  I  lie  wisdom  of  those  who  uro  to  guide 
and  aid  mo  in  tho  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  permanent  government  to 
take  the  place  of  thin,  and  which,  by  its  greater  moral  ami  physical  power,  will  be  better  able  to 
combat  with  tin;  many  dilliculii'  s  which  arise  fnun  the  eon  II  i  cling  interests  of  separate  nations,  I 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  chosen  with  the  hope  that  the  beginning 
of  our  career  as  a  confederacy  tuny  not  be  obstructed  by  hostile  opjuisilion  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
separate  existence  and  independence  which  we  have  asserted,  and  which,  with  tho  blessing  of 
Providence,  we  intend  to  maintain. 

Oar  present  condition,  achieved  in  a  maimer  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates 
the  American  iden  that  governments  rest  upon  tlie  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  tho  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  and  aludi-li  government.-  whenever  they  Income  destructive  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  declared  compact  of  the  Union,  from  which  wo  have  with- 
drawn, was  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity;  and 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  states  now  composing  tins  confederacy,  it  has  been  pervert- 
ed from  tho  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  censed  to  answer  tho  ends  for  which  it  was 
established,  a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot-box  declared  that,  so  far  us  they  were  concerned,  tho 


made  him  vice-president,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  resist  their  will.  By  the  election  of  these  two 
men,  the  insurgent  leaders  appealed  directly  to  both 
classes  of  the  people  whose  fortunes  they  had  taken 
into  their  hands.  The  election  of  Jefferson  Davis 
satisfied  entirely  the  fire-eaters  and  uncompromising 
secessionists;  and  that  of  Mr.  Stephens  attracted  to 
the  new  government  the  men  of  moderate  views,  who 
were  still  attached  to  the  Union.  Each  man,  too, 
was  put  into  his  proper  place:  the  former  where  his 
varied  experience  of  life,  his  military  knowledge,  and 
his  executive  ability  would  be  called  into  play;  the 
latter  into  a  nominally  executive  office  of  all  but  the 
highest  rank,  but  where  his  duties  were  really  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  legislative  body. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  this  office  he  delivered 
a  speech  which  was  even  more  remarkable  than  that 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  stay  the  movement  toward 
secession,  and  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  re- 
fer hereafter.  Could  reason,  sanctioned  by  the  char- 
acter and  upborne  by  the  influence  of  a  blameless  and 
beloved  man,  have  checked  the  madness  of  secession, 
Mr.  Stephens's  first  effort  would  have  checked  it; 
but  that  proving  impossible,  bo  lent  the  same  mental 
gifts  and  the  same  personal  beauty  of  character  to 
the  support  and  adornment  of  a  cause  which  he  had 
not  at  heart. 

With  regard  to  a  Constitution,  the  labors  of  the 
Convention  were  light  and  short:  they  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  a  very  few 
variations,  Of  these,  two  only — the  admission  of  ab- 
solute state  sovereignty,  involving  the  formation  of 
the  new  government  by  states  and  not  by  the  whole 
people,  and  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  normal 
throughout  the  confederation — were  the  only  radi- 
cal differences  between  the  new  Constitution  and  that 
from  which  its  framers  had  revolted.*  And  as  to  the 
last,  it  worked  no  practical  change,  because  tbe  abso- 
lute inviolability  of  slavery,  as  of  every  other  local 
institution  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  was  secured  by  that  instrument 
itself.  Thus  their  very  organic  law  became  a  wit- 
ness forever  against  those  men  who  had  undertaken 
tbe  destruction  of  that  which  the  vice-president  of 
their  confederation  himself  called  "the  most  benefi- 
cent government  the  world  ever  saw."  It  showed 
that  the  reason  of  their  rebellion  was,  not  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  any  political  right  or  per- 
sonal privilege,  not  that  they  were  in  danger  of  be- 
coming slaves,  or  even  that  their  slaves  were  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  free  men,  but  merely  that  the  inter- 
est of  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  dominant  in  the  re- 
public. Unanimity  of  feeling  and  unity  of  action 
marked  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  of  the 
government  which  was  formed  by  it,  though  not  of 
the  people  of  whose  destinies  it  had  assumed  control. 
But  the  government  none  the  less  exhibited  immedi- 
ately that  promptness  and  decision  which  had  mark- 
ed the  movements  of  the  insurgent  leaders  from  the  very  first.  On  the 
18th  of  February  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  provisional  president;3 


government  created  by  that  compact  should  cease  to  exist.  In  this  they  merely  asserted  the  right 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1770  defined  to  lie  inalienable.  Of  the  time  and  occa- 
sion of  its  exercise  they,  as  sovereigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  impartial,  en- 
lightened verdict  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  rectitude  nf  our  conduct,  and  Ho  who  knows  tho 
henrts  of  men  will  judge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to  preserve  tbe  government  of  our 
fathers  in  its  spirit. 

The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the  states,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Bills  of  flights  of  the  states  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1763,  undenia- 
bly recognises  in  the  people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegated  for  the  purpose*  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  sovereign  states  here  represented  proceeded  to  form  this  confederacy;  and  it 
is  by  tho  abuse  of  language  that  their  act  has  been  denominated  revolution.  They  formed  a  new 
alliance,  b'lt  within  each  state  its  government  has  remained.  The  rights  of  person  and  property 
have  not  Leon  disturbed.  The  agent  through  whom  (hey  communicated  with  foreign  tuitions  is 
changed,  but  this  dues  not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international  relations.  Sustained  by  tho 
consciousness  that  the  transition  from  (he  firmer  Union  to  the  present  confederacy  has  not  pro. 
cceded  from  a  disregard,  on  our  part,  of  our  just  obligations,  or  any  failure  to  perform  every  con- 
stitutional duty,  moved  bv  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  anxious  to  culti- 
vate peace  nnd  commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we  may  not  hope  to  nvoid  war,  we  may  nt  least  ex- 
pect that  posterity  will  acquit  ns  of  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it.  Doubly  justified  by  the  ab- 
sence of  wrong  on  our  parr,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  (he  pari  of  others,  there  can  be  no  eanso 
to  doubt  that  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will  bo  found 
equal  to  any  measures  id"  defense  which  soon  their  security  may  require. 

An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is  the  export  of  a  commodity  required  in  every 
manufacturing  country,  our  true  policy  is  pence,  nnd  the  freest  irnde  which  our  necessities  will 
permit.  It  is  alike  our  interest,  and  that  or  all  those  to  whom  we  would  sell  and  from  whom  wo 
would  buy,  that  there  should  be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities, There  enn  be  but  little  rivalry  between  ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navigating  com. 
munity,  such  as  the  Northeastern  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that 
mutual  interest  would  invite  goodwill  ami  kind  offices.  If.  however,  passion  or  lust  of  dominion 
should  cloud  the  judgment  or  inflame  the  ambition  of  those  state-,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  tho 
emergency,  nnd  maintain  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword  the  position  which  wo  have  as- 
sumed among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Wo  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  independence,  nnd  it  must  bo  inflexibly  pursued  through 
ninny  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  associates  of  ihe  Northern  slates.  We  have  vainly  en- 
deavored to  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  respect  fur  the  righls  to  which  we  were  entitled.  As  a 
necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separation,  nnd  henceforth  our  energies 
must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  affairs,  and  tbe  perpetuity  of  tho  confederacy  which 
we  have  formed.  If  a  just  perception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us  peaceably  to  pursue  our 
separate  political  career,  my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  been  fulfilled.     But  if  this  bo  denied 
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and  by  the  20th  he  had  formed  his  cabinet,  in  which  Mi'.  Toombs  had  the 
Department  of  State,  Mr.  Memminger  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Pope 
Walker  that  of  War.  Thus,  in  three  months  and  two  weeks  from  the  elec- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  these  seven  states  had  taken  part,  they  had  been 
hurried  into  secession,  had  been  provided,  by  the  summary  process  of  seiz- 
ure, with  fifteen  forts,  an  immense  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition,  large 
sums  of  money  and  several  armed  vessels,  had  drilled  thousands  of  troops, 
had  a  Constitution  and  a  provisional  government  bestowed  upon  tbem, 
which  government  had  put  its  administrative  machinery  in  working  order. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  these  things  were  ready  at  their  hand;  they  had  only,  as 
individuals,  as  states,  or  through  a  "common  agency,"  to  take  them.  An 
insurrection  under  like  favorable  circumstances  the  world  never  saw  before. 
The  insurgent  government  found  itself,  however,  not  only  jealously  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  most  important  slave  states,  but  with  a  large  and  out- 
spoken opposition  in  some  of  the  very  states  by  which  it  had  been  formed. 
From  the  small  state  of  Delaware  little  aid  could  have  been  expected,  and 
hope  of  that  little  was  entirely  given  upon  account  of  that  state's  unqualified 
devotion  to  the  republic.  Maryland  and  Kentucky  were  loyal  by  very  large 
majorities.  The  former  was  under  loyal  rule;  and,  although  the  governor 
of  the  latter  (Magoffin)  was  a  secessionist,  his  hands  were  so  tied  by  his  con- 
stituents that  he  could  not  yet  give  any  aid  to  the  insurgent  cause.  At- 
tempts to  force  Tennessee  into  rebellion  had  failed;  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  the  whole  population  was  devoted  to  the  Union.  Of  the  people 
of  Missouri  a  large  majority  also  were  unwavering  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  flag.  Virginia  was  busying  herself  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  and  a  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  government  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  to  that  end  she  made  propositions  to  South 
Carolina,  who  spurned  them  in  a  scries  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  was, 
"That  the  separation  of  South  Carolina  from  the  federal  Union  was  final, 
and  she  has  no  farther  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
In  South  Carolina  there  appeared  to  be  almost  an  entire  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing. There  were  many  who  were  still  loyal,  but  they  comparatively  were 
so  few  in  number  that  they  were  quite  overborne  and  practically  extin- 
guished. Only  one  man  of  them  felt  that  his  position  warranted  him  in 
speaking  out  his  loyalty.  The  name  of  John  S.  Pettigru,  a  venerable  and 
much-esteemed  resident  of  Charleston,  where  he  gracefully  occupied  the 
highest  social  position,  will  always  be  held  in  honor  as  the  one  faithful 
among  the  many  faithless  to  the  republic  in  that  city.  The  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  at  which  he  was  an  attendant  having,  after  the  act  of  se- 
cession, omitted  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  Collect  for 
rulers  and  all  in  authority,  Mr.  Pettigru  rose  and  left  the  church,  thus  silently 
protesting  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  against  the  omission.  It  is  said  that 
only  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  secured  him  impunity  in  this  oppo- 
sition to  the  seceding  party  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  all  who  were 
like-minded  with  him  throughout  the  slave  states  were  not,  like  him,  bold 
and  constant  in  their  assertion  of  their  loyalty  and  their  love  for  the  republic. 
The  course  of  events  would  thereby  have  been  greatly  changed.  But  in  oth- 
er states  of  the  new  confederacy  there  was  not  only  devotion  to  the  Union, 
but  speech  and  action  in  its  support.  When,  after  the  Louisiana  Convention 
had  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  her  senators,  John  Slidell  and  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  withdrew  from  Congress  with  insult  and  defiance  on  their  lips, 
one  of  her  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  E.  Bouligny,  de- 
clared in  his  place  that  he  would  not  withdraw,  and  that  he  would  live  by 
and  die  for  the  flag  under  which  he  was  born.  In  Frankfort,  Alabama,  the 
.state  in  which  was  the  capital  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  a  meeting  was  held. 
at  which  not  only  was  a  resolution  passed  sustaining  the  delegates  of  that 
district  in  their  refusal  to  sign  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  but  it  was  declared 
that  secession  was  "  inexpedient  and  unnecessary,"  that  those  present  were 
"opposed  to  it  in  any  form,"  and  that  "the  refusal  to  submit  the  so-called 
Secession  Ordinance  to  the  decision  of  the  people  was  an  outrage  upon  their 
rights  and  liberty,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of  assumption,  unfairness,  and  dic- 
tatorship." And,  finally,  it  was  resolved,  that  if  the  congressional  nominee 
of  those  who  took  part  in  these  proceedings  were  elected,  he  should  repre- 
sent them  "in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  not  in  the  Congress  of  this 
so-called  '  Southern  Confederacy.'  "6  In  Georgia  itself,  and  in  the  very  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  a  leading  journal,  assuming,  of  course,  to  speak  strongly  in 


inilcd,  it 


urn  f..r  n 


us,  and  ihc  integrity  of  our  territory  nnd  jurisdiction  bo  a 
firm  resolve  to  appeal  to  arms,  nnd  invoke  the  Weeing  of  F 

As  a  consequence  of  our  new  condition,  nnd  with  a  view  to 
necessary  to  provide  a  speedy  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
ment  having  special  charge  of  foreign  intercourse,  finance,  m 
For  purposes  f.f  defense  the  Confederate  Suites  may,  under  or 
upon  their  militia;  but  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in' the  preset 

should  be  n  well-Instructed,  disciplined  nnny,  more  numerous  thnn  would  usually  bo  required 
a  peace i  establishment.  I  aLso  suggest  that,  for  the  protection  of  our  harbors  and  commerce  on 
the  high  wis,  lt  navy  adapted  to  lb,..-.,:  objects  will  be  required.  The*:  necessities  have,  doubtless 
ene^cd  Hi-  ait.  nti-m  nf  Congress.  ' 

With  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our  fathers  in  so  far  a*  it  is  explanatory  of  their 
ntent,  freed  from  sectional  couth, -is,  which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
""l  to  expect  that  the  states  from  which  we  have  recently  pan. 
.„  ...  ours,  under  the  government  which  we  have  instituted.  For 
tin.  your  <  ..nst.ioi,,,,,  makes  adequate  provision,  bat  beyond  this,  if  I  m.stake  not,  the  judgment 
nndvv.l    of  the  people  are,  that  union  with  the  state,  fn.m  which  „,,v  have  separated    S" 

™X  nor ^Ir*.    7°  in^r-1  ,,hr  I '«.  <'"™'"P  <»"  «-»™,  «»'!  promote  the  h.npi' 

ness  of  the  confederacy,  it  n  requi-ue  there  should  be  so  much  ho,„,.c; itv  that  the  welfare  of 

s w ;''' M; ',"" :,"'  ■"' ;'"' ,vl1"1"  W1,tre  ,his  ,lu- n-'  ™i<  <»»w™™  ™ in- 

tier.  ■!  w  no  h  must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

flra^'r'rM  Mr'!  rV  df  !2  ""'  ''T'"'0  °"r  0W"  "'"hta  nnd  ,0  nromoW  0llr  <"™  ™W<>™.  ««>  »!>■ 

nrul  „n  „1  ihc  (  ,„,fc,|cmi,.  Stat,,  has  l„,.n  marked  l,y  no  aggression  upon  others,  and  followed  bv 

d,m.-nc   convulsion.      Our  industrial  pursuits  hove  received   no  click,  the  cultivation  of  Our 

leldj  ,.  ..gr.:-;,.,  as  heretofore,  and  even  should  we  be  involved  in  war  there  would  be  no  cont'd- 

riu.le  aim, nut, ,  ,  „  product. on  or  the  staples  which  have  coiisiitnlcd  our  exports,  In  which 

1 1„„       T         "         ,m6  ","  ""ercsC  ™ml'v  lc!8  ",nn  ™'  °wn-     This  common  interest  of  pro. 
dicer  and  consumer  cm  only  I*  intercepted  by  an  exterior  force  which  should  obstruct  its  trans- 

coZerc^lTn^esui'oad10011^  *""*** Vhkh  «««" »»  dulrimontal  to  manufacturing  and 


the  Southern  interest,  openly  opposed  the  union  of  the  fortunes  of  the  state 
to  "a  confederacy  of  disorganizing  charlatans"  and  "chimerical  schemers-" 
admitted  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  new  confederacy  was  threatened 
not  from  the  North,  but  from  its  own  people ;  and  warned  its  readers  that 
indications  were  daily  growing  stronger  that  "  organized,  if  not  armed  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  order  of  things  might  arise  in  states  or  parts  of  Southern 
states  not  vitally  interested  in  the  slavery  question."7  Other  manifestations 
of  the  same  kind  appeared  in  various  quarters  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  in  both  houses,  many  members,  chiefly  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  uttered  boldly  their  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic.  But  in  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  where  no  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  had  yet  been  passed,  and  not  even  a  convention  called 
a  most  significant  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  declared 
that  if  reconciliation  failed,  North  Carolina  would  go  with  the-  other  slave 
states.  This  was  a  hardly  needed  indication  of  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  insurgent  leaders,  if  they  would  strengthen  their  confederation 
by  the  accession  of  all  the  slave  states.  So,  while  within  their  own  states 
intimidation,  intrigue,  social  exclusion,  and  all  possible  moral  and  physical 
forces  were  brought  to  bear  with  increased  urgency  upon  those  who  opposed 
secession,  a  belligerent  attitude  was  at  once  assumed  toward  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  order,  as  we  shall  see,  to  make  reconciliation  speed- 
ily appear  impossible,  that  thus  the  movement  of  the  halting  Northern  slave 
states  toward  secession  might  be  quickened.  Enticements  of  a  peculiar  kind 
were  also  spread  before  the  people  of  those  states.  The  importation  of  negro 
slaves,  except  from  the  slaveholding  states  in  the  Union,  was  forbidden  in 
the  Constitution,  which  also,  in  the  next  section,  gave  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  any  state  not  a 
member  of  the  confederacy.  Thus  foreign  prejudices  were  conciliated  by 
the  forbidding  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  old  market  was  still  offered 
to  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  for  the  slaves  they  bred; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  to  exclude  any  one  of  them  from  that 
market,  unless  they  joined  the  confederacy,  was  held  up  in  terror  over  them. 
The  rebel  Congress  also  immediately  passed  an  act  declaring  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  free.  This  was  addressed  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  and  to  the  free  states  upon  the  great  river  and  the  Ohio,  hi"  the 
hope  of  detaching  their  interest  from  that  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states 
and  thus  weakening  the  power  of  the  government  at  Washington. 

Meantime,  arming,  and  the  seizing  of  arms,  and  the  betrayal  of  forts  and 
armed  vessels,  went  on  almost  as  matters  of  course  in  the  seceded  states,  and 
in  some  of  those  which  had  not  seceded.  On  the  8th  of  February  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  containing  9000  muskets,  40  cannon, 
and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  was  seized  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  who  had  not  yet  declared  their  separation  from  the  Union.  In 
Texas  a  more  important  surrender  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  much 
more  disgraceful  to  all  concerned  in  it,  and  to  the  cause  in  the  interest  of 
which  it  was  made.  The  troops  in  that  stale  were  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  David  E.  Twiggs,  to  whose  custody  were  also  committed 
the  forts  and  all  the  military  property  of  the  United  States  in  that  depart- 
ment. General  Twiggs  had  served  creditably  in  Mexico,  but  with  no  par- 
ticular distinction,  and  had  attained  his  rank  in  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
motion. He  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  man  of  personal  honor  and  in- 
tegrity ;  but,  availing  himself  of  his  position,  and  the  trust  which  had  been 
placed  in  him,  he,  not  being  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  force,  deliver- 
ed all  the  army  posts  under  his  command,  together  with  all  the  other  prop- 
erty in  his  keeping,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebellious  authorities  of  Texas. 
Property  worth  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  forts 
and  public  buildings,  for  which  he  was  responsible  as  a  man,  aside  from  his 
military  oath,  was  by  his  treachery  lost  to  the  United  States.  He,  of  course, 
expected  his  connection  with  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  cease;  but 
he  was  not  permitted  to  resign,  as  many  officers  had  been  before  him :  an 
order  for  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  the  army  was  issued  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  proper  information  by  the  government  at  Washington. 
But  he  did  not  find  all  his  subordinates  ready  to  obey  the  orders  by  which 
he  betrayed  his  trust.  Captain  Hill,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Brown, 
refused  to  surrender  that  post,  and  made  preparations  to_defend  it;  but, 
finally,  as  it  appeared  that  it  could  not  be  held  by  the  force  under  his  com- 


ShouJd  reason  enido  the  action  of  the  government  from  which  wo  have  separated,  a  policy  so 
detrimental  to  the  civilized  world,  the  Northern  stales  included,  could  not  l„>  dictated  bv  even  a 
stronger  desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  us;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  n  terrible  responsibility  will  rest 
upon  it,  and  tho  Suffering  of  millions  will  boor  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  our  ag- 
gressors. In  the  nienn  time  there  will  remain  to  us,  besides  the  ordinary  remedies  before  sug- 
gested, the  well-known  resources  for  retaliation  upon  the  commerce  of  an  enemy. 

Experience  in  public  stations  of  a  subordinate  grotto  to  thhl  "Inch  your  kindness  has  conferred 
bus  tnught  me  [hut  care,  and  toil,  and  disappointments  arc  the  pi  ice  of" official  elevation.  You  will 
see  many  errors  to  forgive,  many  dclici, -aeica  u  tolerate ;  but  vou  shall  not  find  in  me  cither  want 
of  /.enl  or  fidelity  to  tho  causo  that  is  to  me  the  highest  in  hope  nnd  of  most  enduring  affection. 
Your  generosity  bus  bestowed  upon  me  nil  umti  - m.  I  ili-iim  tion,  one  whuh  I  neither  sought  nor 
desired.  Upon  Ihc  continuance  of  that  sentiment,  nnd  npon  y.ur  wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  rely 
to  direct  nnd  support  mo  in  the  performance  of  ihc  duties  required  at  my  hands. 

Wo  bnve  changed  tho  constituent  pans,  but  not  the  -ystcin  of  our  government.  The  Constitu- 
tion formed  by  our  fathers  ie  thnt  of  these  Confederate  .Stales.  In  their  exposition  of  it,  and  in  tho 
judicial  construction  it  baa  received,  we  have  a  light  which  reveals  its  trno  meaning.  Thus  in- 
structed as  to  the  just  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  and  ever  remembering  that  nil  offices  arc 
bat  trusts  held  for  the  people,  nnd  that  delegated  powers  arc  to  be  strictly  construed,  I  will  hope, 
by  due  diligence  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  though  I  may  disappoint  vuir  expectation,  yet 
to  retain,  when  retiring,  something  of  the  good-will  and  coinid'euce  whi,  I,  w  ill  welcome  my  en- 
trance into  office. 

It  is  joyous  in  ihc  midst  of  perilous  limes  to  look  around  upon  a  people  united  in  heart,  when 
one  purpose  of  high  resolve  nnimntes  and  actuates  the  whole,  where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  arc 
not  weighed  in  the  balance  agninst  honor,  right,  liberty,  nnd  equality.  Obstacles  mny  retard,  but 
they  can  not  long  prevent  the  progress  of  a  movement  sanctioned  by  iis  justice  nnd  sustained  by 
n  virtuous  people.  Reverently  let  us  invoke  ihc  Hod  of  our  lathers  to  guide  and  protect  us  in  our 
efforts  to  perpetuate  the  principles  which  bv  His  blessinp  thev  were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  nnd 
transmit  In  their  posterity ;  nnd  with  a  continuance  of  His  favor  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  wo 
may  hopefully  look  forward  to  miccCss,  to  pence,  to  prosperity, 
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mand,  lie  yielded  it  in  a  manner  entirely  honorable  to  himself  both  as  a 
man  and  a  soldier.  The  promptness  and  direct  movement  toward  success 
which  marked  the  rebel  administration  of  affairs  was  shown  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  soldiers  thus  left  without  orders  and  without  barracks  in 
Texas.  "Mr.  Davis,  hardly  well  seated  in  a  presidential  chair  hardly  set  up, 
wrote  through  his  Secretary  of  "War  to  the  Texas  Convention  that  these 
soldiers  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  the  territory  of  the 
confederacy  (of  which,  it  should  be  observed,  Texas  was  not  yet  a  member, 
as  her  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  only  to  go  into  effect  on  the  2d  of  March, 
after  confirmation  by  the  people);  but  that,  should  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment refuse  to  withdraw  them,  "all  the  powers  of  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy should  be  used  to  expel  them." 

But  it  was  in  another  quarter,  and  under  the  administration  of  another 
president  of  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Davis  was  first  to  use  the  powers  of 
his  confederacy  to  expel  the  troops  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  from 
the  borders  of  a  seceded  state.  The  beleaguered, but  not  yet  completely  in- 
vested fort  in  Charleston  Harbor  was  still  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Mr. 
Buchanan  did  nothing,  and  was  plainly  determined  to  do  nothing  for  its  re- 
lief; deeming,  apparently,  the  nation's  honor  and  his  own  abundantly  sat- 
isfied if  he  could  slink  away  from  Washington  while  Major  Anderson's  flag 
was  flying.  Major  Anderson  took  care  that  he  should  have  that  satisfac- 
tion. But  a  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  all  unconscious  that  his 
way  was  sore  beset,  who  could  not  be  so  easily  contented. 


On  the  13th  of  February,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  latter  body,  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  after  opening  and  read- 
ing before  them  the  certificates  of  election  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
declared  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  duly  elected  President,  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  beginning 


March  4th,  1861.  Probably  no  political  event  ever 
occurred  more  significant  and  peculiar  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. The  unpracticed  politician,  and,  till 
then,  almost  unknown  man,  who  was  thus  declared 
the  constitutionally  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  had  been  raised  to  that  high  office  by  a 
party  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  opposi- 
tion awakened  by  a  measure  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  principal  opponent  as  his  own  step- 
ping-stone to  the  highest  position  in  the  country. 
By  his  Kansas  Bill  Mr.  Douglas  made  Mr.  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  man  also  who, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  declared  him  consti- 
tutionally elected,  was  his  next  most  powerful  oppo- 
nent, as  the  candidate  and  representative  of  a  faction 
who  had  predetermined  to  make  that  election  the  oc- 
casion of  breaking  in  pieces  the  government  of  which 
they  had  so  long  had  almost  absolute  control.  If  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  met  that  day,  it  must 
have  been  as  difficult  for  them  as  for  two  Roman 
aucurs  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  a  smile 
— a  smile  no  less  rueful  than  subdued. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, where  his  modest  and  almost  humble  home  had 
become  the  shrine  of  political  pilgrimage.  He  was 
beset  by  cabinet-makers,  would-be  ministers,  office- 
seekers  of  a  lower  rank,  political  meddlers  of  all 
kinds,  and  newsmongers  of  all  grades.  Unasked  ad- 
vice was  poured  out  upon  him  without  stint;  and 
from  some  quarters  came  importunate  calls  for  a  dec- 
laration of  the  policy  of  his  coming  administration. 
It  was  thought  by  many  that  if  he  announced  a  de- 
termination not  to  interfere  with  slavery,  to  respect 
the  rights  of  local  law  and  local  custom,  and  to  abide 
by  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  would  be  crip- 
pled, if  not  entirely  checked.  But  these  expecta- 
tions were  not  well  founded.  For,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  such  a  declaration  would  have  been  with- 
out effect  upon  the  leaders  of  secession  in  the  seven 
states  which  had  declared  themselves  no  longer  part 
of  the  republic ;  and  the  subsequent  accession  to  their 
force  from  the  remaining  slave  states  was  brought 
about,  as  we  shall  see,  not  by  any  apprehensions  that 
the  new  administration  would  seek  to  disturb  the  re- 
lations between  the  negro  slaves  and  their  masters, 
but  by  a  determination  to  insist  upon  the  extension' 
of  slavery,  and  to  defend  the  preposterous  principle 
of  state  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Lincoln  issued  no  declaration,  but  preferred 
that  his  future  should  be  conjectured  from  his  past. 
He  busied  himself  in  preparation  for  the  moment- 
ous duties  which  would  be  laid  upon  him  in  the  first 
hour  after  he  had  sworn  as  President  to  "defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Meanwhile 
steps  were  taken  with  the  desperate  intention  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  presidential  chair,  at  the  cost, 
if  necessary,  of  his  life  and  the  lives  of  many  others.  As  the  4th  of  March 
approached,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  secessionists  (who  swarmed  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  North)  said,  menacingly,  that  he  would  never 
be  inaugurated ;  and  bets  were  offered  and  accepted  that  he  would  never  be 
in  power  at  "Washington:— accepted  freely;  for  these  threats  were  looked 
upon  as  empty  bluster,  the  spiteful  words  of  men  accustomed  to  talk  without 
restraint,  and  who  were  now  smarting  under  a  political  defeat,  and  irritated 
by  a  prospective  loss  of  power  and  patronage.  They  were,  in  fact,  entirely 
disregarded,  because  it  was  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  people  who  had 
declared  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  government  at  Washington, 
and  no  interest  in  it,  would  think  of  attacking  a  place  in  which  they  were 
deprived  of  no  rights,  and  from  which  they  were  not  threatened.  As  to  any 
other  mode  of  preventing  the  inauguration,  none  could  be  thought  of  in  the 
free  states ;  and  the  slaveholders  sojourning  at  the  North,  when  asked  how 
Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  deterred  from  assuming  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  made  no  definite  answer.  They  knew  more  than  their  querists 
dreamed  they  did ;  and  the  rebellion,  still  regarded  as  a  passing  political  tur- 
moil by  the  larger  part  of  the  people  at  the  North,  had  already  assumed  a  des- 
perate phase  and  a  bloody  purpose,  almost  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
peace-loving,  law-abiding  people  against  whose  constitutional  rights  and  po- 
litical interests  it  was  directed.  From  the  beginning,  the  leaders  and  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  rebellion  added  to  the  great  advantages  gained  by  base  and 
wide-spread  treachery,  that  of  an  entire  readiness,  if  not  a  foregone  determ- 
ination, to  do,  with  an  utter  recklessness  of  all  consequences,  except  their 
own  success,  that  which  the  government  and  the  loyal  people  did  not  sup- 
pose that  they  would  venture  to  do,  or  even  think  of  doing.  No  one  save 
themselves  suspected  how  remorselessly  they  were  in  earnest. 

But,  although  such  was  the  general  misapprehension  of  the  spirit  and  the 
purposes  of  the  rebellion,  some  men  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  take  meas- 
ures of  precaution.  The  chairman  of  a  railway  company,  over  whose  road 
the  President  elect  was  sure  to  pass,  was  waited  upon  by  a  lady  who  had 
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traveled  through  much  of  the  South  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  and  who  told 
him  that  in  the  course  of  her  journeys  she  had  seen  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand men  under  arms,  and  that  she  had  become  convinced  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  upon  Washington  and  prevent  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion. Listened  to  with  incredulity  at  first,  in  spite  of  the  respect  which 
her  character  and  experience  demanded,  her  anxiety  finally  produced  such 
an  impression  upon  the  gentleman  that  ho  sent  a  proper  messenger  to  Lieu- 
tenant General  Scott  to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  yet  was  inclined  to  apolo- 
gize for  calling  his  attention  to  sucli  vague  and  extravagant  apprehensions. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  learn  in  reply  from  General  Scott  that  he  had  for 
some  time  been  quite  sure  of  the  existence  of  some  such  conspiracy  ;  that  he 
had  made  the  proper  representations  to  President  Buchanan  and  to  others, 
but  that  he  was  listened  to  with  incredulity,  and  was  absolutely  powerless. 
Upon  this,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  ferret  out  the  truth.  Detectives 
were  employed,  and  placed  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  in  question  near 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  soldier's  fears, 
no  less  than  the  lady's,  were  more  than  justified.  They  found  volunteer 
military  companies  drilling  at  various  points  along  the  road,  which  they 
soon  saw  were  composed  entirely  of  men  of  the  extreme  slavery -secession 
faction,  although  they  professed  to  be  strong  Union  men.  To  these  com- 
panies they  joined  themselves  in  the  assumed  character  of  Southern  and 
Southwestern  men  of  like  principles  and  purposes,  and  then  learned  that 
the  object  of  their  formation  was  the  proffer  of  their  services  to  the  directors 
of  the  railway  as  an  escort  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  some  convenient  point  of  the 
road,  where,  having  secured  entire  control  of  it  for  a  sufficient  time,  they 
would  kill  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  if  necessary,  the  whole  party  which  accompa- 
nied him;  they  being  determined  and  prepared  to  destroy,  at  some  bridge 
or  other  fit  place,  the  whole  train  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  should  that 
be  needful  to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  Similar  investigations  set  on 
foot  in  Baltimore,  by  other  persons  whose  suspicions  had  been  excited,  re- 
vealed a  similar  conspiracy  in  that  city.  The  detectives  were  engaged  three 
weeks  in  obtaining  a  full  revelation  of  the  designs  of  the  plotters  there. 
But  they  discovered,  and  themselves  became  seemingly  a  part  of,  a  body  of 
men  well  organized  with  the  fell  purpose  that  if  the  President  elect  survived 
to  enter  Baltimore,  he  should  not  leave  it  alive.  They  were  to  mingle  with 
the  shouting  crowd  which  would  be  sure  to  surround  his  carriage  on  his 
arrival,  to  prolong  and  increase  the  excitement,  and,  in  the  confusion,  to 
thrust  themselves  forward  as  overeagcr  friends,  and  thus  get  near  enough 
to  put  him  surely  to  death  with  pistols  and  hand-grenades.  In  the  first 
moments  of  surprise  and  alarm  they  could  easily  escape,  and  a  vessel  was 
to  be  ready  to  transport  them  immediately  to  safety  within  the  limits  of  the 
confederacy  in  whose  interests,  if  not  by  whose  procurement,  the  diabolical 
scheme  was  concocted.  Of  course,  the  immediate  actors  in  this  intended 
slaughter  were  of  the  baser  sort;  but  it  was  discovered  that  men  of  wealth, 
and  social  position,  and  political  influence  countenanced  and  supported  it. 
The  plot  was  a  good  one,  and,  owing  to  the  informal,  democratic,  and  over- 
confident habits  of  the  country,  easy  of  execution,  had  it  not  been  detected. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  unsuspecting  as  every  one  of  his  constituents  who  was 
not  fully  informed,  left  Springfield  on  the  11th  of  February  for  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  after  the  inevitable  series  of  congratulations  and  speech-makings 
on  the  route,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  There  he 
first  learned  the  designs  upon  his  life  from  the  detective  who  had  been 
principally  instrumental  in  discovering  them  in  Baltimore.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  special  messenger  from  General  Scott  and  Mr. 
Seward  —  Mr.  Seward's  son — roused  him  from  bis  bed  with  an  earnest 
warning.  Deeply  impressed  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  by  such  monitions,  re- 
ceived through  such  channels,  he  yet  refused  to  abandon  an  engagement  to 
be  present  at  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day — Washington's  birthday — and  one  to  meet  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg  in  the  afternoon;  but,  these  fulfilled,  he  con- 
sented to  abandon  his  original  plan,  and  go  immediately  and  privately  to 
Washington,  The  day  passed  off  without  any  incident  worthy  of  remark, 
except  that  some  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  declaration  in  his 
speech  at  Independence  Hall  that,  rather  than  abandon  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  would  be  "assassinated  upon  that  spot." 
But  this  was  regarded  merely  as  a  strong  and  not  very  happily  phrased 
asseveration.  The  interview  at  Harrisburg  with  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  over,  Mr.  Lincoln  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends, 
and  retired  to  his  hotel,  assuming,  by  advice,  an  air  of  extreme  fatigue,  which 
his  constant  traveling  and  speaking  made  very  natural.  At  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  was  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage  to  a  special  train,  which 
started  instantly  for  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  telegraph 
wires  leading  from  the  city  were  cut.  With  bim  the  president  of  the  road 
sent  a  trusty  and  intelligent  confidential  agent  known  as  "George,"  whose 
authority  was  recognized  by  all  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  who  bore 
with  him  a  large  package  of  "  dispatches,"  about  which  he  seemed  very 
anxious,  and  which  was  the  alleged  reason  of  sending  the  special  train.  At 
Philadelphia  the  party  took  the  regular  train,  which  they  found  waiting, 
and  into  which  they  quietly  stepped  just  as  it  was  starting.  The  detective 
was  on  the  train,  but  "George"  still  considered  himself  in  charge,  and  was 
astounded  and  alarmed  soon  after  the  train  was  under  way  by  being  ac- 
costed reproachfully  by  the  engine-driver  for  not  telling  him  that  "Lin- 
coln was  on  board."  George  instantly  saw  that  his  only  way  was  to  trust 
his  friend,  and  replied,  "Yes,  he  is  on  board."  "Well,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  look  of  serious  apprehension  and  determination,  "  now  we  have  him, 
we  must  put  him  through."  His  own  observation  had  led  him  to  suspect 
the  designs  of  the  people  along  the  road,  and  he  felt  that  he  carried  Ciesar 
and  his  fortunes.     Oddly  enough,  however,  the  man  whom  he  supposed  to 


be  the  President  elect  was  not  he,  but  quite  another  person.  The  train 
passed  swiftly  through  the  perils  prepared  for  the  morrow,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
arrived  at  Washington  about  daybreak  on  the  23d  of  February.  The  tele- 
graph wires  bad  been  united  again,  and  George  sent  back  the  message, 
"The  dispatches  have  arrived,  and  are  safely  delivered."8 

Although  the  knowledge  of  this  conspiracy  had  been  confined  to  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it  and  those  who  had  detected  it,  the  fact  that  Mary- 
land was  the  only  slave  state  through  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged  to 
pass  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  the  well-known  riotous  character  of 
the  baser  part  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  had  made  his  reception  in  that 
city  a  subject  of  special  interest.  The  Republicans  of  the  place  were  coun- 
seled by  the  authorities  to  abandon  their  intention  of  receiving  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  honors  due  to  a  President  elect,  which  they  were  told  "  would  cer- 
tainly produce  a  disturbance  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  character 
to  the  President  and  all  who  were  with  him."  They  prudently  followed  the 
advice.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  a  Baltimore  newspaper  published  an 
article  calculated  to  produce  an  attack  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  to  arrive 
there  on  the  23d,  and  the  marshal  of  the  city  placed  an  unusually  large 
body  of  the  police  under  orders,  to  be  used  both  as  an  escort  and  a  general 
force  of  observation  and  restraint.  When,  therefore,  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
pected arrival  at  that  city,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  already  in  the  na- 
tional capital,  which  he  had  reached  in  privacy,  in  darkness,  almost  by 
flight,  there  was  throughout  the  country  a  sensation  of  the  liveliest  surprise; 
surprise  which  was  changed  to  shame  and  profound  humiliation  when  the 
cause  of  this  surreptitious  entry  of  the  seat  of  government  was  revealed. 
Except  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  sustain  the  successful 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  at  all  hazards,  there  was  a  universal  and 
indignant  expression  of  unbelief,  and  the  affair  became  immediately  the 
subject  of  a  rueful  kind  of  ridicule.  The  story  was  widely  regarded,  and 
especially  in  Baltimore  and  at  the  South,  as  trumped  up  for  political  effect, 
and  the  event  for  a  time  degraded  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  people's  eyes.  They 
refused  to  accept  the  alleged  conspiracy  against  his  life  as  any  excuse  for 
the  ignominious  secrecy  with  which  he,  the  future  chief  magistrate  of  the 
country,  made  his  way  through  one  of  its  principal  cities.  They  scouted 
the  notion  that  any  of  their  countrymen  could  seek  to  repair  a  political  de- 
feat by  assassination.  They  resented  the  accusation  brought  against  these 
Baltimore  desperadoes  as  a  national  insult.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  they 
said,  are  not  assassins ;  least  of  all  are  they  so  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  affair  dieted  on  almost  all  sides  mingled  expressions  of  incredu- 
lity, bitterness,  and  ridicule.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of  the 
free  states,  this  judgment  was  justified,  and  this  feeling  was  correct.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  among  their  native-born  population  the  formation  of 
such  a  conspiracy  would  have  been  morally  impossible.  But  they  forgot 
to  take  into  account,  as  elements  of  their  judgment,  the  debasing  and  bru- 
talizing influences  of  slavery  as  an  institution ;  they  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  pitiless  infliction  of  torture  and  death  upon  rebellious  slaves  through- 
out the  South,  and  of  the  bloody  duels  and  street-brawls  between  "gentle- 
men" so  constantly  occurring  there;  they  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the 
bowie-knife  was  strictly  a  slave-state  weapon,  and  that  of  the  bloody  assaults 
and  murders  committed  within  their  own  borders  by  natives  of  the  United 
States,  the  large  majority  were  committed  by  men  born  and  bred  under  the 
malign  influence  of  the  worst  form  of  slavery.9  And  last,  and  perhaps 
most  important  omission,  they  bad  not  yet  even  begun  to  conceive  that  the 
leaders  of  this  insurrection,  set  on  foot  among  a  people  so  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  blood,  and  in  whom  a  spirit  of  arrogant  domination  was  bred  by 
the  very  constitution  of  their  society,  were  determined,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  desperate,  to  carry  their  point  at  every  hazard.  It  was  long, 
indeed,  before  this  conviction  came  effectually  home  to  them. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  disgraceful  occurrence,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  profounder,  if  less  vivid,  emotions.  On  the  28th,  the  Plan  of  Adjust- 
ment adopted  by  the  Peace  Congress  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
where  they  were  followed,  on  the  next  day,  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty-three.  It  at  once  became  apparent  that  they  would  not  command 
the  support  either  of  Congress  or  the  mass  of  the  non-slavcholding  people, 
and  that,  consequently,  all  hopes  of  harmony  and  peace  which  had  been 
based  upon  them  must  be  abandoned.  Looking  back  upon  these  proposi- 
tions, made  after  such  long  consultation  among  men  who  were  practiced  pol- 
iticians, if  not  sagacious  statesmen,  we  can  but  wonder  at  the  failure  which 
they  exhibit  to  comprehend  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  crisis.  That 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  was  in  the  form  of  a  brief  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  no  amendment  should  be  made  to  that 
instrument  which  would  give  Congress  power  over  the  domestic  institutions 
of  any  state.  But  as  this  was  a  mere  solemn  confirmation  of  a  political  right 
which  no  man  denied,  or  ever  had  denied,  to  any  or  to  all  the  states,  it  was 
therefore  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written.10 
The  proposals  of  the  Peace  Congress  were  embodied  in  seven  sections,  of 


a  Statement  of  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  in  the  Albany  Evening  Jnumnl,  and  private  account  of  Mr. 
S   M   Fc-lwn,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Knilwav  (V.mpnny. 

'  Of  the  hundreds  of  cases  which  I  might  cite  in  support  of  this  position,  onoin  which  there  was 
no  bloodshed  seems  to  mc  very  characteristic.  A  gentleman  well  known  to  me,  being  in  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  a  slave  state  in  1861,  was  sitting  upon  the  piazza  of  ihc  best  hotel  in  tho  place.  Near 
him  sat  a  man,  in  n  dreamy,  contemplative  mood,  having  his  back  lurned  to  the  window  of  a 
barber's  shop  which  opened  with  vertical  sashes  to  the  floor  of  tho  piazza.  A  light  passing  gust 
blow  one  of  these  sashes  to,  when  instantly  this  man  sprang  up,  and,  drawiag  a  revolver,  fired 
five  shots  directly  through  the  window  into  the  barber's  shop.  Fortunately  there  were  few  per- 
sons in  tho  6hop,  and  he  hit  neither  of  thorn.  But  it  is  significant  that  ho  thought,  of  course, 
that  tho  noise  he  heard  was  a  pistol-shot ;  and,  of  course,  that  Mime  person  bad  attempted  to  shoot 
him  "on  sight;"  and  that,  of  course,  be  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket,  which  he  drew,  of  course, 
and  fired  recklessly  in  tins  direction  of  the  sound  which  startled  him. 

1D  "No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  Congress 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  state,  with  the  domestic  Institutions  thereof,  including 
that  of  persona  held  to  labor  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  said  state." 
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which  the  first  virtually  re-established  the  Missouri  Compromise  ;  the  second 
prohibited  the  acquirement  of  any  territory  by  the  United  States  "without 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  senators  from  the  states  which  allow 
involuntary  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  senators  from  the  states  which 
prohibit  that  relation;"  and  the  third  denied  forever  to  Congress  the  pow- 


»  Plan  i>j  Adjustment  adopted  Itj  the  Peace  Congress. 

Sec.  1.  In  nil  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is 
prohibited.'  In  al!  the  present  territory  south  of  that  lino,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed.  Nor  shall  nny  law  bo  passed  by  Congress  or  the 
Territorial  Legislature  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  stales  of 
this  Union  to  6«id  territory,  nor  to  impiiir  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation.  But  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  federal  courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  Territory,  north  or  south  of  said  line,  with  such  boundary  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  n  member  of  Congress,  it  shall,  if 
its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  state  moy  pro- 

Sec.  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  State,  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval 
and  commercial  station-:,  dep&ls,  and  transit  routes,  without  the  concurrence  of  n  majority  of  all 
the  senators  from  the  states  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  senators 
from  the  states  which  prohibit  that  relation  ;  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  tho  senators  from  each  class  of  states  hereinbefore  mentioned  bo  cast  as  a 
part  of  the  two-third  majority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereto  shall  be  construed  to  give  Con- 
gress power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws  thereof  touching  person-  bound  to  labor  or  involun- 
tary service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  tho  owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation  ;  nor  tho  power 
to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to  tho  city  of 
Washington,  retaining,  and  taking  away  persons  so  bound  to  labor  or  service  ;  nor  tho  power  to 
interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales  within  those  stoics  and  territories  where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  parsons  held  CO  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  state  or  territory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  rec- 
ognized by  law  or  usage  ;  and  the  right,  (luring  transportation  bj  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  bat  not  for  sale  or  traffic,  shall  exist;  nor 
shall  Congress  have  power  lo  authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  pen-on*  held  to  lahor  or  serv- 
ice than  on  Inud.  The  bringing  into  the  Disirict  of  Columbia  of  persons  held  to  laborer  service 
for  sale,  or  plat  ing  them  in  dlfpoU  to  bo  afterward  transferred  to  other  places  for  solo  us  merchan- 
dise, is  prohibited,  ami  the  right  of  transit  through  any  state  or  territory  against  its  dissent  is  pro- 
hibited. 

SEC.  i.  Tho  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall 
not  ho  construed  to  prevent  any  of  ihe  states,  bv  appropriate  h-gidntion,  and  through  tho  action 
of  their  judicial  and  inini-teri.il  officers,  from  enforcing  (ho  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 


er  to  regulate,  abolish,  ot  control 
slavery  in  any  state  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  other  place  be- 
longing to  the  United  States;  to 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  slaves  into 
the  District,  or  the  transfer  of  them 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. The  remaining  sections  for- 
ever prohibited  the  slave-trade,  se- 
cured a  more  stringent  enforcement 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  de- 
clared that  the  foregoing  sections 
should  never  be  amended  or  abol- 
ished without  the  consent  of  all  the 
states.1  Except  in  the  restoration 
of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, this  plan  placed  the  republic, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  power 
of  slavery.  It  could  not  but  fail 
miserably,  as  it  did.  The  Republi- 
cans were  against  it  in  a  body ;  and, 
indeed,  they  opposed  any  adjust- 
ment other  than  that  which  should 
be  effected  by  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  Congress  had  no  pow- 
er to  convoke.  It  was  plain  that 
compromise  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  government  must  sustain  itself 
under  existing  'conditions,  or  else 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

Meantime  the  4th  of  March  came 
on  apace;  and  in  spite  of  their  bet- 
ting and  their  threatening,  the  se- 
cessionists on  that  day  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coln duly  invested  with  the  office  to 
which  their  own  candidate  in  the 
contest  had  declared  him  constitu- 
tionally elected.  Tbe  provision 
whichGeneral  Scott  had  been  able 
to  make  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  spite  of  tbe  small  force  at 
his  disposal  for  that  purpose,  was 
sufficient  to  deter  any  attempt 
which  evil-disposed  persons,  with- 
out as  well  as  within  its  bounda- 
ries, were  then  prepared  for.  On 
the  appointed  day  Mr.  Lincoln  went 
in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  in  com- 
pany with  President  Buchanan,  and, 
after  visiting  tbe  Senate-chamber, 
proceeded  to  the  east  front  of  the 
building,  where,  in  tbe  open  air,  in  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  he  delivered  his  in- 
augural address,2  and  took  the  oath  of  office  at  the  bands  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  . 

President  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  scanned  with  even  more  anx- 


Sec.  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  herehy  forever  prohibited ;  and  ,t  shall  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
ctcs  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  coolie-,  or  pcr-.-os  i-  Id  to  service  or  labor, 
into  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  from  place-  K-y-.rid  the  linms  thereof. 

She.  6,  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  section,,  together  with  this  sc,ri..n  six  n  th.se  amendments 
and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  .ir,t  Article  ..  the  I  onsti.ution  and  the  hi  d 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  Article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished 
irithonl  the  consent  of  all  the  states.  '  „__■_  .k„  f„ii 

Sec.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shu  I  pay  to  the  owner  the  fu I 
value  of  his  fugitive,  from  labor,  in  all  eases  where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer  «  hose  duty  .1  was 
to  arrest  such  fugitive,  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  vmlrnce  ,-r  . ni.mid.it],.,,  from  mobs  or  not- 
ciu*  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arres,,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  l.y  like  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  the  owner  thereby  pr.  v,  ntcd  and  obstructed  in  tho  pursuit  of  his  r.  medy  tor  the  recovery  of 
snch  fugitive.  Congress  shall  mw  ide  by  law  for  securing  to  tbe  omens  of  each  state  the  pit* 
leges  and  immunities  of  the  several  stales. 

a  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Lincoln. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States :  - 

In  comDliuncc  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  government  itself.  T  appear  before  yon  to  address 
vou Vieflv7nnd  to  take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  l.v  the  Consthntion  of  .he  Un.tcd 
Jm, us  to  be  taken  hv  the  l'lc.-iJ.nt  before  he  enter?  on  the  execution  of  his  office. 

I  do  not  consider  ,t  nec.s-arv,  at  present,  for  me  to  discuss  those  mutter-  of  administration 
about  Which  ih.re  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement.  Appo  hensu.n  seems  to  exist  among  th. 
people  of  he  Southern  stares  that,  by  the  nec-iou  ,|  a  K,Tul,l,?n  a.Jmnos.rm.ojMheiu ■property, 
and  their  peace  and  personal  security,  are  to  he  endangered.  '1  here  Ills  never  Wen  any  reason, 
able  cai=o  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  -he  ,,,.«!  ample  ev.dence  to  the  contrary  has  all  thn 
whilooxUtcd  and  been  op.-n  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  ,t,  nearly  all  the  public  ipccches  of 
him  who "now  addresses  you.     I  do  but  .piote  from  one  of  those  speeches  diet,  I  declare  tha    "I 

uvc  no  purno-e    direnlV  or  imlirec.lv,  to  interfere  wiih  the  mstiti n  of  slaiery  in  the  states 

where  U  S^     I  beli-e  I  have   no  lawful  right  In  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge^hat  I  had  nmde^hts,  and 
made  many  similar  declarations,  and  had   never  recanted  them, 
placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  i 
emphatic  resolution  which  1  now  read  : 

''&*9fc«/,Thnt  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  esp> 
each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own  demesne  institutions  according  to  its 
elusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  nhicli  tin-  |  eif.vte.u ,  and  eiidii  . 

ical  fabric  depend  ;   aad  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  for,  e  of  the  soil  of  any 
or  territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  an g  llu    craves!  ol  crimes. 

I  nTw  reiterate  these  sentiments  and,  in  d.ung  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the 
most  cTndusive  evidence  of  which  the  c.t-e  is  -u-e  ,,-ilue.  that  the  properly,  pence,  and  security 

of  no  section  are  to  bo  in  any  wise  endangered  by  tbo  now  incoming  a  dm, o, stratum. 


j  ih.msclvcs 


And,  I 


ully  tho  right  of 
n  judgment  ex- 
pol't- 


I  add,  too. 
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iefy  than  the  message  with,  which  Mr.  Buchanan,  months  before,  had  so  as- 
tonished and  dissatisfied  all  men,  except  the  seceders  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  contrary,  satisfied  all  but  the  same  unconditional  seces- 
sionists, whom  no  duly  qualified  President  of  the  United  States  could  con- 
tent, except  at  the  cost  of  treachery.  That  he  expressly  disavowed  the  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  slavery,  or  any  other  local  institution,  in  the  states 
where  it  then  existed,  and  denied  his  right  of  such  interference ;  that  he  de- 
clared that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  like  all  other  constitutional  laws,  should 
be  enforced ;  that  he  avowed  respeet  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  the  intention  to  pursue  a  peaceful  course  in  his  adminis- 
tration— this  was  really  of  no  moment;  for  he  also  declared  that  no  state, 
upon  its  own  mere  motion,  could  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union ;  that  Ordi- 
nances of  Secession  were  void ;  that  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  insurrection ;  and  that  his  official  power  should  be  used  to  "  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government." 
To  the  leaders  of  the  secession  party,  and  their  active,  determined  supporters, 


that  nil  tho  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  lairs,  can  bo  given,  will 
be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  suites  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to 
one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  ahout  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The 
clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  [hereof]  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  bo  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  he  due." 

It  is  scarcely  qucstioaed  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves;   and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as 
well  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  costs  come  within  the  terms  of 
this  clause  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the 
effort  in  good  temper,  could  thev  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference,  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by 
Itule  nnthority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered, it  can  bo  of  but"  little  consequence  to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  dono ; 
and  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a  merely  unsubstan- 
tial controversy  as  to  botv  it  shall  he  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  the  civ- 
ilised and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  ease,  surren- 
dered as  a  slave?  And  might  it  not  be  veil,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states  ?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  uuh  no  mental  reservations,  and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the 
Constitution  or  laws  by  unv  hypercritical  rules;  and  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  partic- 
ular acts  of  Congress  "as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all, 
both  in  official  nnd  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand  unre- 
pealed, than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  uncon- 

It  is  SCVenty-tWO  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  n  president  under  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. During  that  period  fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citizens  have  in  succession 
administered  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  They  have  couducted  it  through  many 
perils,  and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon 
tho  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under  great  andjieculinr  difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  federal  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted.  I 
hold  that  in  the  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  union  of  these  states 
is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  gov- 
ernments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  hud  a  provision  in  its  organic  law 
for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execut'1  all  iIil-  cxpr. .--s  provisions  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion, and  tho  Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some  action 
not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper,  but  an  association  of  states  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties 
who  made  it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak  ;  bat  does  it  not  re- 
quire all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  tho  proposition 
that  in  legal  contemplation  the  Union  is  j-.-rpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  tho  Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  As- 
sociation in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  in  the  Declnrution  of  Independence  in  1776. 
It  was  farther  matured,  and  tho  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  states  expressly  plighted  nnd  engaged 
that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778  ;  and,  finally,  in  1787,  one 
of  tho  declared  objects  fir  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  states,  lie  lawfully 
possible,  the  Union  is  less  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  clement  of  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  state,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  tho 
Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence 
within  any  state  or  states  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  insurrectionary  or  revolu- 
tionary, according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  nnd, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  ir-tlf  expressly  enjoins  unon  me, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem 
to  be  only  n  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  my 
rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or  in  some  authoritative 
manner  direct  the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  hut  only  an  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union 
that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  iticlf'.  In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence,  and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The  power 
confided  to  mo  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  properly  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  collect  the  duties  and  impost* ,-  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any  where.  Where  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  shall  in;  so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  cit- 
izens from  holding  the  federal  offices,  there  will  lie  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among 
tho  people  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  of  the  government  to  enforce  the 
exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable 
withal,  that  I  deem  it  bettor  to  forego  fur  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices.  The  mails,  unless  re- 
pelled, will  continue  to  he  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  as  possible,  tho  people  ev- 
ery where  shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  roost  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 

Tho  course  hero  indicated  will  bo  followed,  unless  current  events  nnd  c.\|icriencc  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be 
exercised  according  to  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or  another,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events, 
and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But  if  there  bo  such,  I  need, 
address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  tho  Union,  may  I  not  speak,  before  entering  upon  so  grave 
smaller  as  the  dc-truction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  iis  benefits,  iis  memories,  and  its  hopes? 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  n  step,  while  ap- 
portion of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  lly  to 
are  greater  than  all  tho  real  ones  you  fly  from?  Will  yon  risk  tho  commission  of  so  fearful  a 
mistake?  All  profess  to  bo  content  in  the  Union  if  nil  constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think 
not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  rcneh  to  the  audacity  of  doing 
this. 

Think,  if  yon  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  u  plainly-writ  ten  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  n  minority 
of  any  clearly-written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  n  mural  point  of  view,  justify  revolution: 
it  certainly  would,  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.     But  such  is  not  our  caso. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals:  are  so  plainly  assured  lo  them  by  af- 
firmations and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies  never 
arise  concerning  them.  But  no  organic  law  can  over  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.     No  foresight  can  antici- 


this  message  was  a  summons  to  submission,  with  the  alternative  of  war.  It 
was  susceptible  of  no  other  construction.  And  yet  so  strangely  did  a  large 
part,  it  would  seem  the  greater  part,  of  the  loyal  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try mistake  the  temper  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of  those  who  were  direct- 
ing the  secession  movement,  that  they  regarded  the  address  as  significant  of 
a  peaceful  restoration  of  the  Union.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  those 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  whom  party  considerations  had  not 
entirely  extinguished  love  of  country,  aud  a  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.  Those  who  spoke  for  these  men  cast  aside  party  consid- 
erations at  once,  and  sustained  the  President  in  the  position  which  he  had 
taken.  They  fondly  supposed  that  the  members  of  their  party  at  the  South 
would  do  the  same.  How  much  they  overrated  the  influence  of  patriotism 
and  a  devotion  to  the  republic  among  the  leading  slaveholders,  how  incor- 
rectly they  estimated  the  relative  value  of  slavery  and  the  existence  of  the 
republic  in  the  eyes  of  those  men,  the  sequel  sadly  showed. 

President  Lincoln's  address  made  little  change  in  the  course  of  events 


pate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain,  express  provisions  for  nil  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by  state  authorities?  The  Constitation 
does  not  expressly  ray.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  tin-  Territories?  Tho  Constitution  docs 
not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  ibis  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  nnd  we 
divide  up' in  them  into  majorities  nnd  minorities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  tho  majority  must,  or  the  government  must  cease.  There  ia 
no  alternative  for  continuing  the  government  but  acquiescence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a 
minority  in  such  a  case  will  secedo  rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn 
will  ruin  and  divide  them,  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  whenevor  a  majority 
refuses  lo  be  controlled  by  such  a  minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any  portion  of  a  new  confed- 
eracy, a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union 
now  claim  to  6ecedo  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now-  being  educated  to 
the  exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  states  to 
compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession?  Plainly,  the 
central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  check  and  limitation,  and  always  changing  easily 
with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  truo  sovereign  of  a  free 
people.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unnnimity  is  im- 
possible ;  the  rule  of  a  majority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wh-  Uv  inadmissible.  So  that, 
rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  ilic  jH.ijiiii.il  assumed  by  some  that  consiitiitional  questions  aro  to  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any  case  upon  the  par- 
lies to  a  6uit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  Fuit,  while  they  arc  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and 
consideration  in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  government ;  and  while  it  is  ob- 
viously possible  that  such  decision  may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  tho  evil  effect  follow- 
ing it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and  never 
become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  ho  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  j.olicy  of  the  government  upon  the 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  jicople  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation  K-tweca  parties  in  personal  actions, 
tho  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  masters,  unless  having  to  that  extent  practically  re- 
signed their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which 
they  may  not  shrink,  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them  ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if 
others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  poliiienl  purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  nnd  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to 
be  extended;  and  ibis  is  the  only  substantial  dispute;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  arc  each  as  well  enforced, 
perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly 
supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  peojde  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligotion  in  both 
cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  can  not  be  perfectly  cured,  and  it  would  be 
worse  in  both  case's  after  the  separation  of  i lie  section  1  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now 
imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section,  while  fu- 
gitive slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speuking,  wo  can  not  separate — we  can  not  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  thorn,  A  husband  and  wife  mny  be  divorced,  and 
go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country 
can  not  do  this.  They  can  not  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hos- 
tile, must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous 
or  more  satisfactory  after  Separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  bo  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among 
friends?  Supposo  you  go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight,  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse 
are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  ils  institutions,  belongs  to  tho  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall 
grow  weary  of  the  existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending, 
or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  nnd  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  national  Constitution  amended. 
While  I  make  no  recommendation  of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize  the  full  authority  of  the  people 
over  the  whole  subject,  to  lie  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself, 
nnd  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being 
afforded  the  people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amend- 
ments lo  originate  with  the  people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  tnke  or  reject 
projiositions  originated  by  others  nut  esj».-'. tally  elm-rii  f..r  ibe  purpose,  and  which  might  not  bo 
precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  cither  to  accept  or  refuse.  I  understand  that  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has  passed  Congress,  to 
the  effect  that  the  federal  government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  states, 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart 
from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision to  now  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  ir- 
revocable. 

Tho  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  tho  people,  nnd  they  have  conferred  none 
upon  bun  to  fix  tho  terms  for  tho  separation  of  tho  states.  The  people  themselves,  also,  can  do 
this  if  they  choose,  but  tho  executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  lo  admin- 
ister the  present  government  as  it  came  to  his  bunds,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his 
successnr.  Why  should  there  not  bo  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  tho  world  ?  In  our  present  differences,  is  cither  party  with- 
out faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  tho  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  nnd 
justice,  bo  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  nnd  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the 
government  under  which  wo  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  lit- 
tle power  for  mischief,  nnd  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  tho  return  of  that  lutlo  lo  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retuin  their  virtue  and  i  igilancr,  no  admin- 
istration, by  any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  government  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years'. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  snljcrt.  Nothing  valuable 
can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  bo  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hoi  haste,  to  a  step 
which  you  would  never  take  delilierntely,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  inking  lime;  but  no 
good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  aro  now  dissutisih  d  -till  have  the  obi  Consti- 
tution unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  lawa  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  tho 
new  administration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  wore  admit- 
ted that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  bold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason 
for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  nnd  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has 
never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  present 
difficulties.  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  henven  to  destroy  the  government^ 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it.  I  am  loth  to  close. 
Wc  aro  not  enemies,  but  friends,  Wc  must  not  bo  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strain- 
ed, it  must  not  break  our  bunds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field  nnd  patriot  grnvo  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  bo,  by  tbu  better  angels 
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toward  the  point  to  which  they  were  now  surely  tending,  but  that  little  was 
a  quickening  of  their  progress  and  an  increase  of  their  force.  Its  plump 
denial  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  its  avowal  of  a  determination  to  possess 
the  national  mints,  arsenals,  and  military  posts,  put  those  in  authority  in  the 
states  which  had  passed  Ordinances  of  Secession,  and  appropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  republic  to  their  own  use,  upon  their  mettle;  while  its  peaceful 
professions  did  nothing  to  mitigate  to  the  advocates  of  state  sovereignty,  in 
the  slave  states  which  had  not  seceded,  its  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  central  government  in  all  national  affairs.  In  the 
free  states,  and  in  the  slave  states  still  under  loyal  control,  it  made  the  idea 
of  an  armed  struggle  for  the  support  of  the  government  more  familiar ;  and, 
by  awakening  the  generous  glow  of  patriotism,  it  softened  and  sundered  the 
ri"id  bonds  by  which  the  Democratic  party,  the  only  well-organized  and 
well-disciplined  body  in  the  country,  had  been  for  more  than  a  generation  so 
strongly  bound  together. 

At  the  South  the  leaders  allowed  the  people  little  time  for  such  super- 
fluous business  as  the  consideration  of  a  speech  which  merely  showed  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  apprehension  that  their  interests  would  suffer  under 
the  new  administration  of  the  United  States  government.  They  drove  them 
sharply  up  to  the  work  of  rebellion.  Military  preparation  and  hostile  ac- 
tion against  the  government  had  gone  on  vigorously  under  state  authority 
during  the  three  months  preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration ;  and  hardly 
had  that  event  taken  place  when  the  confederate  president  ordered  General 
Beauregard  to  Charleston  to  take  command  of  the  forces  which  had  been 
assembled,  and  the  works  which  had  been  erected  there,  for  the  investment 
of  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  9th  of  March  the  confederate  Congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  an  army.  On  the  14th  the 
Legislature  of  Florida  passed  an  act  defining  treason,  and  declaring  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  collision  between  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Florida,  the  holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  former  by  any  res- 
ident of  the  latter  should  be  punished  with  death !  Supplies  were  cut  off 
from  the  Gulf  fleet  and  from  Fort  Pickens — an  important  post,  the  preser- 
vation of  which  to  the  government  will  form  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
early  part  of  our  narrative.  The  various  states  under  control  of  the  confed- 
erate government  ratified  the  Constitution  adopted  at  Montgomery,  and  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  insurgent 
cause.  The  whole  number  called  for  was  less  than  twenty  thousand,  and 
these,  from  a  population  of  five  millions,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  shifting  adventurers  or  local  desperadoes,  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms  upon  each  other,  were  soon  forthcoming.  In  certain  places 
the  young  men  of  the  more  respectable  and  cultivated  classes  also  formed 
themselves  into  military  companies,  and  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
insurgent  army.  The  South  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a  lively  and  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  for  the  confederate  cause.  For  those  whose  hearts 
were  in  it  were  outspoken,  active,  and  self- asserting ;  while  those  who 
preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  old  Constitution,  their  loyalty  to  the 
old  flag,  and  their  love  for  the  republic,  were,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  silent  and  reserved.  To  officer  the  troops  mustered  under 
this  levy  there  were  more  than  enough  of  men  well  qualified.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  commotion  it  was  manifest  that  many  officers  of 
the  United  States  army,  professionally  educated,  and  supported  during 
their  education  by  the  republic,  would,  at  the  bidding  of  state  politi- 
cians, disown  the  flag  which  they  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  turn  their 
swords  against  the  mother  who  had  cherished  them.  The  event  sur- 
passed anticipation.  As  state  after  state  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, officers  of  the  army  and  navy, -West  Point  cadets,  and  mid- 
shipmen, resigned  in  rapid  succession,  under  the  convenient  plea  that 
they  were  bound  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  "sovereign"  state.  So 
overwhelmed  were  their  minds  by  this  shallow  doctrine,  or  by  the 
deep  purpose  which  it  was  used  to  veil,  that  they  did  not  see  that  un- 
der it  their  allegiance  shifted  with  their  residence,  and  could  be  moved 
about  the  country  from  one  "sovereignty"  to  another  as  easily  as  a 
peddler  moves  his  pack.  Not  one  in  five  of  them  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  state  to  whose  fortunes  he  chose  to  regard  himself  as  bound  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  we  shall  see,  were  (like  thousands,  if  not  ten3  of 
thousands,  of  the  men  they  were  to  lead  to  battle  against  the  flag  of 
the  republic)  natives  of  free  states.  So  mildly  did  the  government  of 
the  United  States  use  its  powers,  even  in  this  extremity,  that  the  res- 
ignations of  these,  its  sworn  defenders,  who  deserted  it  in  the  hour  of 
its  peril,  were  accepted,  and  they  were  allowed  to  retire  with  nominal 
honor.  In  this  manner  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  threw  up  their  commissions,  and  offered  their  swords 
to  the  insurgent  cause  before  the  4th  of  March.  Let  us,  however, 
though  we  can  not  justify  or  even  excuse  this  sad  and  shameful  defec- 
tion, consider  fairly  all  the  circumstances  which  palliated  it.  With 
few  exceptions,  all  these  officers  bad  been  imbued  from  their  boyhood 
with  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  They  had  beard  it  insisted 
upon  by  the  politicians  of  their  part  of  the  country,  in  the  one-sided 
domestic  discussions  of  the  public  assembly  and  the  social  circle — the 
very  politicians  upon  whose  recommendation  they  were  appointed  to 
their  cadetships  and  their  midshipmen's  berths.  For  John  C.Calhoun 
and  the  men  of  his  school,  who  had  obtained,  partly  by  intrigue  and 
partly  by  arrogation,  the  almost  absolute  control  of  the  politics  of  the 
slave  states,  astutely  seeing  that  the  power  of  those  states  as  units  was 
a  far  more  formidable  weapon  to  wield  against  the  advance  of  freedom 
than  the  power  of  the  people  of  those  states  in  mass,  made  the  adop- 
tion of  this  dogma  a  sine-qua-non  to  political  preferment.  That  the 
interest  of  slavery  must  either  control  the  republic  or  destroy  it  was 


for  thirty  years  as  a  religion  and  an  aggressive  policy  to  them,  and  this  mon- 
ster of  state  sovereignty  was  both  the  fetich  of  their  worship  and  the  bugbear 
of  their  threats.  When  men  brought  up  under  such  teaching  saw  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  party  which  they  styled  "  Abo- 
litionist"— when  they  saw  their  own  states  secede  from  the  Union — when 
the  voice  of  their  elders,  the  spur  of  ambition,  the  hopes  of  social  distinction, 
and  the  blandishments  of  women,  all  incited  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents — and  when  to  all  this  was  added  the  consciousness  that,  if 
they  fought  under  the  flag  of  the  republic,  they  must  meet  their  brothers  and 
their  friends  in  battle,  what  wonder  that  so  many  of  them,  yielding  to  all  these 
influences,  resigned  their  commissions,  often  soothing  their  consciences,  at 
first,  with  the  self-assurance  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  either  under 
the  old  flag  or  the  new  one!  Nay,  considering  how  men  are  influenced 
by  interest,  by  association,  and  by  antagonism,  is  it  not  somewhat  surprising 
that  so  many  of  them  remained  faithful  to  the  flag  which,  if  the  doctrines 
taught  by  modern  politicians  of  their  part  of  the  country  were  true,  was  the 
mere  sign  of  "  a  common  agency  ?"  The  greater  part  of  the  guilt  of  their 
defection  must  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  for  so  many  years 
had  labored  to  debauch  the  patriotism  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  To  the  men  of  the  free  states,  on  the  contrary,  loyalty  to 
the  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  was  a  sentiment,  almost  an  instinct.  They 
were  not  taught  it  any  more  than  they  were  taught  to  breathe  or  to  sec; 
they  debated  it  no  more  than  they  questioned  the  certain  action  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature.  They  imbibed  it  with  their  mother's  milk,  and  it  became 
a  part  of  their  very  being.  They  had  no  peculiar  abnormal  institution  to 
bias  their  judgments  and  debase  their  sentiments,  and  both  their  reason 
and  their  feelings  united  in  their  patriotism.  They  knew  that  their  states 
had  local  rights  which  they  prized;  and  they  loved  those  states  as  a  man 
loves  his  borne,  and  his  neighborhood,  and  his  native  town,  and  whatever  is 
nearest  to  him ;  but  they  looked  upon  all  these  only  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  They  gloried  in  the  great  republic;  in  its  wise  and  humane  prin- 
ciples of  government,  in  its  power,  its  wealth,  its  beneficent  institutions,  and 
its  marvelous  progress;  they  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  it; 
and  their  desire  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  rebellion,  was  due  to  a  generous  assumption  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  its  existence  which  in  no  wise  belonged  to  them.  As  to  their 
country,  they  looked  upon  themselves  only  as  citizens  of  the  great  American 
republic;  and  they  inwardly  smiled  witb  pity  upon  men  who  went  about 
introducing  each  other  as  "of  South  Carolina"  and  "  of  Virginia."  It  was 
easier  for  most  of  these  men  to  stand  by  their  colors  than  it  was  for  some 
of  those  to  abandon  them. 

Prominent  among  those  who  resigned  their  commissions  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  was  Major  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant,  called  Beauregard, 
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whom  the  confederate  president  placed  in  command  at  Charleston,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  provisional  confederate  army.  This  officer,  the  son  of  a  Louisiana  planter,  was 
bom  near  New  Orleans  in  1819.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  is  of  French  descent,  his  grandfa- 
ther having  been  a  French  Royalist  refugee.  The  present  writer  bought  at  a  book-stall,  and  has 
now  in  his  possession,  a  copy  of  a  History  of  the  Life  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  with  its  terrible 
events  and  tragic  ending,  by  a  French  writer,  which  was  printed  in  Hamburg  in  1802,  nine  years 
after  that  weak,  but  thoroughly  good-hearted  monarch  died  by  the  guillotine.  Upon  the  portrait 
frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  written,  in  a  French  hand  of  the  last  century,  "  Pierre  Toutant  a 
6t6  heureux  jusque  a  '93"3— touching  evidence  of  a  mistaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  aristocratic 
oppression,  which  events  have  shown  has  descended  with  the  blood  and  the  name  of  the  exiled 
Royalist.  In  1834,  Pierre  Toutant,  the  grandson,  whose  mother  was  an  Italian  woman,  left  his 
father's  plantation  for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  That  plantation,  it  is  said,  was 
called  Beauregard,  and  the  young  cadet,  introduced  as  Pierre  Toutant  de  Beauregard,  was  mis- 
takenly called  by  the  latter  name,  which,  being  a  territorial  designation,  gratified  his  vanity,  and 
he  retained  it.  He  passed  through  bis  cadetship  with  much  credit,  graduated  in  1838,  and  re- 
ceived his  second  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  First  Artillery.  Soon  transferred  to  the  Engi- 
neers, in  which  corps  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  before  the  expiration  of  his  second  year  of  serv- 
ice, he  accompanied  the  small  column  of  troops  at  the  head  of  which  General  Scott,  with  a  daring 
as  much  greater  than  of  Cortez  as  the  superiority  of  his  enemy  in  arts  and  arms  to  that  of  the 
half  savage  and  nearly  overawed  foe  encountered  by  the  Spanish  conqueror,  undertook  to  pen- 
etrate Mexico  from  its  shores  to  its  capital.'  In  this  expedition  bo  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantry and  professional  skill.  At  Contreras  and  Chertibusco  he  won  a  captain's  brevet,  and  a 
major's  at  Chepultepec.  In  the  final  assault  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  he  was  wounded' at  the 
Belen  Gate,  and,  with  Lieutenants  Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  George  B.  M'Clellan— of  whom,  also, 
we  are  to  hear  anon -—received  the  honor  of  a  special  mention  in  General  Scott's  dispatches! 
Camp  stories  are  told  of  his  quick  penetration  and  excellent  judgment,  and  also  of  his  somewhat 
notable  self-reliance ;  and,  although  these  are  probably  highly  colored,  if  not  exaggerated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  more  than  ordinary  capacity  and  acquirements  of  Beauregard.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  chief  engineer  for 
the  building  of  the  Mint  and  the  Custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  of  the  important  for- 
tifications on  the  Mississippi  below  that  city.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  Ma- 
jor Beauregard  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  to  the  important  and  honorable  post  of 
superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  which  he  received  his  education.  He  went  to  West 
Point,  and  nominally  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  But  he  had  been  in  author- 
ity less  than  a  week  when  an  order  arrived  superseding  him.  The  traditions  of  West  Point 
are  that  he  spoke  and  acted  as  became  a  loyal  citizen  and  soldier,  and  especially  that  he  dis- 
suaded the  Louisiana  cadets  from  resigning  their  commissions.  But  the  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  Mr.  Postmaster  Holt,  distrusted  him  because  of  his  Louisiana  birth,  and  unwisely,  it 
would  seem,  put  him  in  disgrace.  At  all  events,  the  temptation  to  a  States  Rights  man  to  soothe 
his  wounded  vanity  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  his  "sovereignty"  to  enter  its  service  proved 
too  tempting  for  him  to  resist,  and  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  sooner  or  later,  in  any  case,  he  would  have  taken  this  step,  influ- 
enced thereto  by  the  associations  of  all  his  life,  and  by  the  prominent  part  taken  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  the  republic  by  his  brother-in-law,  ex-Senator  John  Slidell,  of 
New  Orleans.  Having  arrived  at  Charleston  within  a  few  days  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  General  Beauregard  found  much  already  done  toward  the  investment  of  Fort 
Sumter  by  the  active  zeal  of  the  insurgents  of  South  Carolina.  Not  only  had  Fort  Moultrie, 
Castle  Pinckney,  and  Fort  Johnson  been  strengthened,  but  batteries  bad  been  erected  at  various 
points  which  either  commanded  the  water-girdled  ramparts  from  which  the  flag  of  the  republic 
still  floated,  or  the  approaches  by  which  succor  could  be  carried  to"  its  defenders.  To  the  com- 
pletion and  increase  of  these  works,  which  were  already  so  large  as  to  require  six  hundred  men 
for  their  garrisons,  General  Beauregard  immediately  devoted  all  his  energy  and  engineering  skill. 
But  we  must  turn  our  eyes  from  Charleston  to  Washington,  where  maimed  negotiations  were 
halting  toward  the  inevitable  issue  of  civil  war. 

The  provisional  government  at  Montgomery  had  been  in  power  but  a  few  days  when  it  ap- 
pointed Mr.  John  Forsyth,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico;  Mr.  Martin  J.  Craw- 
ford, late  United  States  senator  from  Georgia;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Rodman,  an  ex-Governor  of  Loui- 
siana, as  its  commissioners  to  the  government  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  openin"  nego- 
tiations upon  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  their  appointment 
assumed  to  have  been  complete.  The  cabinet  which  President  Lincoln  had  formed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  to  which  these  commissioners  were  accredited  consisted,  first,  of 
William  H.  Seward,  whom  all  the  world,  including  himself)  had  expected  to  be  president,  if  the 
Republican  party  were  victorious,  and  who  magnanimously  accepted  from  his  successful  rival 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  thus  gave  his  country,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the 
advantage  of  his  statesmanship  and  his  experience.  Next  in  importance  at  that  time  was  the 
Department  of  War,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  Simon  Cameron,  late  United  States 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  who  had  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune. His  reputation  for  integrity,  however  unjustly,  was  not  without  blemish ;  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, when  pressed,  before  his  inauguration,  to  give  him  a  cabinet  office,  had  made  objections  on 
this  ground,  which  his  friends  would  seem  to  have  satisfactorily  set  aside,  without  the  ability, 
however,  of  preventing  their  recurrence.  Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  an  appointment  which  he  owed  rather  to  the  influence  of  powerful  friends 
than  to  any  prominence  as  a  politician  or  a  publicist,  or  to  any  reputation  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  had  been  editor  of  a  Hartford  paper,  and  was  a  Democrat  in  the  administrations  of  Van 
Buren  and  Polk.  The  Treasury  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Salmon  P,  Chase,  a  nephew 
of  the  venerated  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  A  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Cincinnati,  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  suits  which  involved  constitutional  questions  in  regard  to  slavery, 
in  which  he  always  appeared  against  the  slaveholding  interest.  As  candidate  of  the  Free-soil 
party,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  in  which  position  his  sound  and  wise  views  of  finance  at  a  critical  period  had 
done  the  commonwealth  much  service.  For  his  Attorney  General  Mr.  Lincoln  had  selected  Ed- 
ward  Bates,  a  leading  lawyer  and  politician  of  Missouri,  who  had  done  much  service  to  the  Re- 

'  "  Pierre  Toutant  was  happy  until  '93"— tlic  year  of  Louis  XVI. 's  death. 

*  CortG*  bni]  fire  hundred  Spanish  troops,  hut  his  Tlnsndnn  allies  were  nnmhi'rcd  by  thousands,  and  treachery  served  him 
belter  than  either  his  own  or  tlio  native  foreos.  General  Scott  entered  ilie  cmmirv  nl  ths  head  .1  onlv  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  force  under  Gencml  Taylor  was  lews  ilian  six  thousand.  Tile  Mexican*  fought  with  skill  and  desperata 
valor.  Treachery  was  enlisted  only  in  tlio  councils  of  their  leader.  Santa  Anna.  And  General  Scott  and  his  little  army 
boro  themselves  so  magnanimously  and  so  wisclv,  that  tlio  Mexicans  invited  Uim  10  remain  with  Uuan  at  tbo  head  of  affairs. 
tUpPf  would  it  imvQ  Ijcon  for  Uicm  lltul  Uo  dnnn  ko. 
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publican  party,  and  not  a  little  during  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's own  election.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  committed  to  the 
hands  of  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana ;  and  the  Post-office  to  Montgomery  Blair, 
of  Maryland,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  observation,  if  not  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  who  was  expected 
to  take,  and  did  take,  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  the  cabinet  counsels 
than  the  office  which  he  accepted  would  have  made  necessary.  To  this  cab- 
inet the  confederate  commissioners  made  their  approach  almost  ere  it  was 
well  formed.  They  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  5th  of  March  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  12th  that  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Forsyth,  representing  the  com- 
mission, addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.Seward.informinghim 
of  the  character  in  which  they  presented  themselves  at  the  capital,  and  asking 
him  to  appoint  an  early  day  on  which  ihcy  might  present  their  credentials 
and  proceed  to  negotiations.  Their  note  was  couched  in  those  smooth  and 
formal  phrases  of  conventional  courtesy  with  which  men  of  social  culture  and 
diplomatic  experience  can  cover  even  the  most  offensive  assertions  and  the 
most  injurious  assumptions.  They  claimed  that  the  seven  states  which  they 
represented  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  and  formed  a  confederation,  "in 
the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,"  when  they  knew  that  the  inhabitants  of  only  one 
of  those  states— Texas — ever  were,  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  that  four  other  states  of  the  seven— Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida — were  the  mere  creatures  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  the  very  soil  of  two  of  them— Florida  and  Louisiana 
—having  been  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  They 
claimed  recognition  and  consideration  for  their  government  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  '-'  endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support,"  when  those  means 
consisted  largely  of  the  arms,  the  money,  the  forts,  public  buddings,  and  ves. 
sels  which  it  had  seized  from  the  very  government  from  whom  they  demand- 
ed recognition.  They  professed  that  "amity  and  good-will"  which  diplomatic 
agents  always  profess  until  there  is  an  open  rupture  ;  and  they  declared  that 
the  people  whom  they  claimed  to  represent  did  not  wish  to  do  any  act  to  in- 
jure their  late  confederates,  when  they  knew  that  their  very  presence  in  that 
capital,  as  commissioners  of  part  of  the  Union  to  a  government  administered 
by  men  constitutionally  elected  to  govern  the  whole,  was  an  evidence  that 
their  "  late  confederates"  had  already  received  at  their  hands  the  greatest 
injury  in  their  power.     Mr.  Seward  replied  to  this  note  on  the  15th  by  a 


memorandum  in  which  he  informed  them,  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  recognize  them  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  them.  The  events  which  had  caused  their  mission  to  Wash- 
ington he  regarded,  not  as  a  rightful  and  accomplished  revolution,  but  as  a 
perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement  to  an  unjustifiable  and 
unconstitutional  aggression  upon  the  rights  and  authority  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  remedy  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  then 
existing  he  expected  to  find,  not  in  such  irregular  negotiations  as  those  upon 
which  they  desired  to  enter,  but  in  the  regular  and  considerate  action  of  the 
people  whom  they  professed  to  represent,  and  in  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  amendment  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  In  brief,  plain  phrase, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  for  his  government,  refused  to  not  only  rec- 
ognize the  government  under  which  the  commissioners  acted,  but  to  admit 
the  right  to  establish  it,  and  told  them  that  they  and  all  their  constituents 
were  then,  as  they  had  been  before,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  reply  of  the  insurgent  commissioners  to  this  memorandum  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  diplomatic  literature.  Still  studiously  preserving  the  hol- 
low form  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  and  making  almost  evangelical  declarations 
of  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  the  commissioners,  in  fact,  took  a  high  tone  of 
defiance ;  read  the  Secretary  and  the  President  a  presumptuous  lecture  upon 
the  first  principles  of  free  government;  held  the  innocence  of  the  insurgent 
government  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity ;  and  styled  the  determination 
of  the  President  to  keep  his  solemn  oath  of  office  a  determination  "to  ap- 
peal to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  will 
of  the  section  or  party  whose  president  be  is" — a  most  impudent  remark, 
whether  we  consider  Mr.  Lincoln's  constitutional  position,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  popular  vote  in  the  election  which  made  him  President,  or  the 
majorities  in  that  by  which  secession  was  carried  in  any  state  of  the  confed- 
eration except  South  Carolina.  They  denied,  too,  that  they  had  asked  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  independence  of  their  con- 
federation', but  merely  to  adjust  with  them  the  relations  springing  from  a 
manifest  aud  accomplished  revolution.  In  other  words,  they  asked  the  gov- 
ernment, by  receiving  them,  to  admit  the  very  point  in  dispute,  aud  they 
declared  that  the  innocence,  the  peacefulness,  and  the  good-will  of  the  con- 
federate government  was  to  endure  just  so  long  as  it  was  allowed  to  have 
its  own  way,  regardless  of  the  interests,  the  honor,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  government  in  defiance  of  which  it  had  been  set  up.s 


*  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Confederate  Comi 

Tho  following  is  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commissioners  from 
the  Confederate  States : 

Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Craicford,  to  Mr.  Sru-ard,  opening  Negotiation  and  stating  the  Case. 

Washington  City,  Nureh  IS,  ISfil. 
lloa.  Wm.  11.  Seward.  focTrtnry  ..f^tiiliMif  Hit.  Miilnl  StnU<  : 

Bin,— The  undersigned  have  been  duly  accredited  by  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  Amerirn  ns  commissioners  (o  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
instructions  have  now  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  with  that  fact,  and  to  make  known,  through  you, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stuns  the  olivets  of  their  presence  in  this  capital. 

Seven  states  of  the  late  federal  Union  having,  in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free 
people  to  change  or  reform  their  political  institutions,  and  through  conventions  of  their  people, 
withdrawn  from  the  United  Slates  and  reassumed  the  attributes  of  sovereign  power  delegated  to  it, 
have  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  The  Confederate  Slates  constitute  an  independent  nation 
df  facto  and  dejure,  and  possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  endowed  with  all  Ibe 
means  of  self-support. 

Witlia  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  political  separation,  upon 
■uch  torms  of  amity  and'good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and  future 
welfare  of  the  two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the  undersigned  are  instructed  to  make  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  overtures  for  the  opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  great  questions;  that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor 
their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  nut  founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure 
their  late  confederates. 

The  undersigned  have  now  the  honor,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  government, 
request  you  to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  present  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  objects  of  the  mission  with  which  they 
are  charged.     Wo  arc,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants,  John  Forsyth, 

MaKTLN  J.  CnJLWFORD. 
The  Reply  of  Mr.  Seward. 


[Men 


n.J 


Ucpsrtment  or  State.  WaiBjoKUB,  Mnrch  IB,  1961. 
Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
on  the  11th  inst',  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished  senator,  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  their  desire  for  an  unofficial  interview.     This  request  was,  on  the  12lb  inst.,  upon  exclu- 
sively public  consideration,  respectfully  declined. 

On  the  I3th  inst.,  while  the  secretary  was  preoccupied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia,  called  at 
this  department,  and  was  received  by  the  assistant  secretary,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  scaled  com- 
"    i,  which  ho  bad  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  und  Crawford  to  present  the  secretary 


in  person. 

In  that  communication  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they 
have  been  duly  accredited  by  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  as  commis- 
sioners to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  they  set  forth  the  objects  of  their  attendance 
at  Washington.  They  observe  that  seven  states  of  tho  American  Union,  in  the  exercise  of  u  right 
inherent  in  every  free  people,  have  withdrawn,  through  conventions  of  their  people,  from  tho 
United  Stales,  renssumed  the  attributes  of  sovereign  power,  and  formed  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  that  those  Confederate  States  now  constitute  an  independent  nation  dt  facto  and  dejure, 
and  possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  fully  endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self- 
support. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their  aforesaid  communication,  thereupon  proceeded  to  inform 
the  sccretarv  that,  with  a  view  10  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  political 
separation  thus  assumed,  upon  such  terms  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geo- 
graphical contiguity,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  nations  might  render  necessary, 
they  are  instructed  to  make  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  assuring  this  government  that  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  great  questions,  and  that  it  is  neither  their  in- 
terest nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not  founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act 
to  injure  their  late  confederates. 

After  making  these  statements,  Messrs.  Forsyth  nnd  Crawford  close  their  communication,  as 
they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  nf  their  government,  by  requesting  tin-  Secretary  of  State 
to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  present  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  the  credent  hi  Is  which  they  ln-nr  nnd  t)x-  nhjcils  or  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged. 
Tbo  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses  that  he  understands  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred,  and  the  condition  of  [loliiienl  uffain  which  nctiinlly  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  Union  to 
which  his  attention  has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from  the  aspect  in  which  llicy  are  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a  rightful  and  accomplished  revo- 
lution and  an  independent  nation,  with  an  established  government,  but  rather  n  perversion  cif  n 
temporary  and  partisan  excitement  to  tho  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifiable  and  uncon- 
stitutional acgression  upon  the  rights  and  the  authority  vested  in  the  federal  government,  and 
hitherto  benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they  always  must  so  bo  exercised,  for  the 
maintenance  of  ibe  Union,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  security,  peace,  wolfare,  happiness, 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  American  people.     Tbo  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  avows  to  Messrs. 


Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently  but  confidently  for  the  cure  of  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  proceedings  so  unnecessary,  so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not  to  irregular 
negotiations,  having  in  view  new  and  untried  relations,  with  agencies  unknown  to  and  acting  in 
derogution  of  the  Constitution  nnd  laws,  but  to  regulnr  und  considerate  action  of  the  people  at 
those  states,  in  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  states,  through  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  nnd  such  extraordinary  conventions,  if  there  shall  be  need  thereof,  as  the  federal 
Conslitntiori  contemplates  and  authorizes  to  be  assembled. 

It  is,  however,  the  purpose  nf  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  invite  or  engage  in 
uny  discussion  of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  bis  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Messrs,  Forsyth  nnd  Crawford. 

On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newly-elected  President  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  all  tho 
facts  bearing  on  the  present  question,  assumed  the  executive  administration  of  the  government, 
first  delivering,  in  accordance  with  nn  early,  honored  custom,  an  inaugural  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of  this  address  to  Messrs. 
Forsvth  and  Crawford. 

A'simple  reference  to  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
guided  by  the  principles  therein  announced,  is  prevented  altogether  from  admitting  or  assuming 
that  the  states  referred  to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  federal  Union,  or 
that  they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the"  people  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  given  through 
a  national  convention,  to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uoitcd  States.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State  can  not  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any  way 
admit  that  the  so-called  Confederate  Slntes  constitute  a  foreign  power,  with  whom  diplomatic  re- 
lations ought  to  be  established. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  official  duties  nre  coofined,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  the  conducting  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  do  not 
at  all  embrace  domestic  questions,  or  questions  arising  between  the  several  states  nnd  the  federal 
government,  is  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crnwford  to  appoint  a 
dav  on  which  they  may  present  the  evidences  of  their  authority  nnd  the  objects  of  their  visit  to 
the  President  of  toe  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  nnd 
Crawford  that  he  has  no  authority,  nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  recognize  them  as  diplomatic  agents,  or 
hold  correspondence  or  other  communication  with  them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe  that,  although  he  has  supposed  that  he  might  safely 
and  with  propriety  have  adopted  these  conclusions  without  malting  any  reference  of  the  subject  to 
the  executive,  yet,  so  strong  has  been  bis  desire  to  practice  entire  directness,  and  to  act  in  a  spirit 
of  perfect  respect  and  candor  toward  Messrs.  Forsvth  and  Crawford,  nnd  that  portion  of  the  Union 
in  whose  name  they  present  themselves  before  him,  that  be  has  cheerfully  submitted  this  paper  to 
the  President,  who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it  expresses,  and  sanctions  the  secretary's  de- 
cision declining  official  intercourse  with  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

Confederate  Commissioners' final  Letter  to  Secretary  Stward. 

Wuhington,  April  !>,  Mil. 
IIon.Wrall.!se«srd,8«r0tOi7orst«tenrib6'UaltrfBlst«j^MMngtoni 

The  "memorandum"  dated  Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  1G,  1861,  has  been  re- 
ceived through  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Pickett,  secretary  to  ibis  commission,  who,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  undersigned,  called  f..r  it  on  yesterday  at  the  department. 

In  that  memorandum  von  correctly  state  the  purport  of  the  official  note  addressed  to  you  by  tho 
undersigned  on  the  13th  nil.  Without  repeating  the  contents  of  that  note  in  foil,  it  is  enough  to 
sav  here  that  its  object  was  to  invite  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  a  friendly  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  seven  slates  lately  of  the  federal  Union,  but 
now  separated  from  it  by  the  sovereign  will  of  their  people,  growing  out  of  the  pregnant  and  un- 
deniable fact  that  those  people  have  rejected  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  and  established  a 
government  of  their  own.  Those  relations  had  to  be  friendly  or  hostile.  The  people  of  the  old 
and  new  governments,  occupying  contiguous  territories,  had  to  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  good  neighbors,  each  seeking  their  happiness  and  pursuing  their  national  destinies  in  their  own 
way  without  interference  with  the  other,  or  tlicy  had  to  be  rival  and  hostile  nations.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  had  no  hesitation  in  electing  its  choice  in  this  alternative. 
Frankly  and  unreserved,  seeking  the  good  of  the  people  who  had  intrusted  them  with  power,  in 
tho  spirit  of  humnnitv,  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  nnd  of  that  Americanism  which 
regards  the  true  welfare  nnd  happiness  of  the  people,  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
among  its  lint  acts,  commissioned  tbo  undersigned  to  approach  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  nnd  to  offer  to  adjust  the  great  questions  pending  between 
them  in  tho  only  way  to  be  justified  by  the  consciences  nnd  common  sense  of  good  men  who  bad 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  two  confederacies  at  heart t  ,  ,      . 

Your  government  has  not  chosen  to  meet  tho  undersigned  in  the  conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit 
in  which  they  are  commissioned.  Persistently  wedded  to  those  fatal  tin  ori.-s  of  construction  of  the 
federal  Constitution  al»  avs  rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  the  South,  and  adhered  to  by  those  of  the 
administration  school  until  thev  have  produced  their  natural  and  often-predicted  result  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Union,  under  which  wo  might  have  continued  to  live  happily  and  gloriously  to- 
gether had  tho  spirit  of  tho  ancestry  who  framed  the  common  Constitution  animated  the  hearts 
of  all  their  sons,  you  now,  with  a  persistence  untaught  and  uncured  by  the  ruin  which  hns  been 
wrought,  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  fnct  presented  to  you  of  a  complulu  and  successful  revolu- 
tion ;  yon  dose  your  eyes  to  tho  existence  of  the  government  founded  upon  it,  and  ignore  tho 
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Although  Secretary  Seward's  memorandum  was  dated  March  15th,  this 
reply  was  not  written  until  the  9th  of  April,  the  memorandum  itself  not 
having  been  sent  to  the  commissioners  until  the  8th,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, they  having  been  willing  to  await  the  result  of  negotiations  still  more 
irregular  than  those  which  they  themselves  had  undertaken.  These  nego- 
tiations had  reference  entirely  to  the  condition  of  Fort  Snmter,  and  the 
course  which  the  government  meant  to  pursue  in  regard  to  it.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  material  question  of  the  day,  the  first  great  problem  which 
the  government  was  called  upon  to  solve  after  the  coming  in  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. On  the  5th  of  March,  President  Lincoln's  first  full  day  in  of- 
fice, and  the  day  on  which  the  confederate  commissioners  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, he  received  through  the  War  Department  a  letter  from  Major  Ander- 
son, giving  his  opinion,  and  that  of  all  the  officers  in  his  command,  that  re- 
enforcements  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  fort  in  time  to  prevent  its  capit- 
ulation, from  want  of  food,  with  less  than  a  body  of  20,000  good  and  well- 
disciplined  men.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  case  thus  submitted,  Gen- 
eral Scott  and  the  army  officers  at  Washington  coincided  with  Major  An- 
derson's judgment.  But  no  such  body  of  men  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  or  could  be  raised  before  the  garrison  at  Sumter  would  be 
starved  out.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  either  to  send  provisions  to  the  fort,  if  that  would  be  allowed,  or,  if  not, 
to  evacuate  it.  But  as  a  peaceful  evacuation,  unsupported  and  unexplained 
by  any  concurrent  act  of  authority,  would  justly  be  regarded  by  the  world 
as  an  admission  of  the  incompetency  of  the  government  even  to  resist  its 
own  destruction,  it  was  wisely  determined  to  accomplish  the  re-enforcement 
of  the  important  post  of  Fort  Pickens,  that  thus  it  might  be  seen  that,  while 
the  government  was  obliged  to  yield  to  military  necessity  on  the  one  hand, 
it  none  the  less  asserted  its  power  and  maintained  its  dignity  on  the  other. 
Orders  were  dispatched  (necessarily  by  sea)  for  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
the  frigate  Sabine,  then  lying  off  Pensacola  Harbor,  to  Fort  Pickens ;  but 
the  officer  in  command,  conceiving  himself  bound  by  sonic  such  sort  of 
armistice  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  as  was 
claimed  to  exist  with  regard  to  Major  Anderson's  force  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
refused  to  disembark  the  troops.  The  news  of  this  strange  and  untoward 
complication  reached  Washington  at  such  a  late  period  of  the  time  allotted 
by  circumstances  for  action,  that  Fort  Pickens  could  not  be  re-enforced  be- 
fore the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  would  be  famished.  With  regard  to  that 
garrison,  therefore,  the  problem  for  the  government  was  either  to  furnish  it 
with  supplies,  or  to  get  it  out  of  the  fort,  as  soon  as  possible,  without  loss  of 
honor  or  virtual  abdication  of  authority. 

It  was  during  this  perplexity  of  the  government  that  the  confederate 
commissioners  awaited  a  reply  to  their  note  to  Secretary  Seward.  Mean- 
time they  received  assurances  from  persons  of  high  position,  who,  to  use  the 
mildest  phrase,  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  to  act  as  observers  and 
go-betweens  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion  (and,  sad  to  relate,  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  chief  of  those  who  performed  these  am- 
biguous functions) — first,  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated,  and,  next, 
that  it  would  not  be  supplied  or  re-enforced  without  notice  to  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  Seeing  that  thus  the  government  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  tied  hand  and  foot  by  its  own  acts,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 


high  duties  of  moderation  and  homonity  which  attach  lo  you  in  dealing  with  this  great  fact. 
Bud  you  met  these  issues  with  the  frankness  and  manliness  with  which  the  undersigned  were  In- 
structed to  present  them  to  yon  and  treat  them,  the  undersigned  had  not  now  the  melancholy  duty 
to  return  home  and  tell  their  government  and  their  countrymen  that  their  earnest  and  ceaseless 
efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been  futile,  and  Unit  the  government  of  the  United  Suites  meant  to 
subjugate  them  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  impartial  history  will  record  the 
innocence  of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  place  the  responsibility  of  the  blood 
and  mourning  that  may  ensue  upon  those  who  have  denied  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of 
American  liberty,  that  "  governments  derive  their  jufit  power-  From  the  consent  of  tlio  governed," 
and  who  have  set  naval  and  land  armaments  in  motion  to  subject  the  people  of  one  portion  of  the 
land  to  the  will  of  another  portion.  That  that  can  ncvor  be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in  the 
Confederate  Slates  to  wield  a  weapon,  the  undersigned  appeal  to  past  history  to  prove.  These 
military  demonstrations  against  the  people  of  the  seceded  states  are  certainly  far  from  being  in 
keeping  and  consistency  with  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  maintained  in  his  memoran- 
dum, that  these  states  are  still  component  parts  of  the  late  American  Union,  as  the  undersigned 
are  not  aware  of  any  constitutional  power  in  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  levy  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  upon  a  foreign  people,  much  less  upon  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  undersigned,  like  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  no  purpose  to  "  invite  or  engage  in  discus- 
sion" of  the  subject  on  which  their  two  governments  are  so  irreconcilably  at  variance.  It  is  this 
variance  that  has  broken  up  the  old  Union,  the  disintegration  of  which  has  only  begun.     It  is 

E  roper,  however,  to  advise  you  that  it  were  well  to  dismiss  the  hopes  you  seem  to  entertain  that, 
y  any  of  the  modes  indicated,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  trill  ever  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  You  are  dealing  with  delusions,  too, 
when  you  seek  to  separate  our  people  from  our  government,  and  to  characterize  (he  deliberate, 
sovereign  act  of  the  people  as  a  "  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan  incitement."  If  yon 
cherish  these  dreams  you  will  be  awakened  from  them,  and  find  them  08  unreal  and  unsubstantial 
as  others  in  which  yon  have  recently  indulged.  The  undersigned  would  omit  the  performance  of 
an  obvious  duty  were  they  to  fail  to  make  known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  declared  their  independence  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
responsibilities  of  that  act,  and  with  ns  firm  a  determination  to  maintain  it  by  all  the  means  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  them  as  that  which  sustained  their  fathers  when  they  threw  off  the 
authority  of  the  British  crown. 

The  nndersigncd  clearly  understand  that  you  have  declined  to  Appoint  a  day  to  enable  them  to 
lay  the  objects  of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  so  to  do  would  be  to  recognize  the  independence  and  separate  nationality  of  the 
Confederate  States.  _  This  is  the  vein  of  thought  that  pervades  the  memorandum  before  us.  The 
truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should  distinctly  npjjcar  upon  the  record  that  the  undersigned  did 
not  ask  the  government  of  the  United  States  lo  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States.  They  only  asked  audience  to  adjust,  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace,  the  new  relations 
springing  from  a  manifest  and  accomplished  rcvolntion  in  the  government  of  the  lute  federal 
Union.  Your  refusal  to  ontertain  these  overtures  for  a  peaceful  solution,  the  active  naval  and 
military  preparation  of  this  government,  and  a  formal  notice  to  (he  commanding  general  of  the 
confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  that  the  President  intends  to  provision  Fort  Sumter 
by  forcible  means,  if  necessary,  are  viewed  by  the  undersigned,  and  can  only  be  received  by  the 
world,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Confederate  States ;  f.,r  |hd  President  of  the  United 
States  knows  that  Fort  Sumter  can  not  be  provisioned  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  Tho  under- 
signed, in  behalf  of  their  government  and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  buttle  thus  thrown  down  to 
them;  and  appealing  to  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their  liberties  to  the  last  against  this  llagrant  and 
open  attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power. 

This  communication  can  not  be  properly  closed  without  adverting  lo  tho  date  of  your  memo- 
randum. Tho  official  note  of  the  undersigned, of  tin;  12th  of  March,  was  delivered  to  tho  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  on  tho  13th  of  that  mouth,  tho  gcntlemun  who  delivered  it  informing  him 


insurgents,  the  commissioners  were  quite  willing  to  leave  the  Secretary  of 
State's  memorandum  at  the.  State  Department,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  this  anticipated  military  course  of  the  government  might  compel.  But 
when  they  learned  on  the  7th  that  Fort  Sumter  was  to  be  provisioned  and 
Fort  Pickens  re-enforced,  if  the  government  had  power  to  do  so,  they  sent 
their  reply  to  the  memorandum,  and,  solemnly  shaking  the  dust  from  their 
feet,  turned  their  backs  on  Washington. 

The  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort.  Sumter  was  got  under  way  with  all 
possible  dispatch ;  and  notice  was  sent  to  Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  a  peaceable  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort,  and  that 
if  this  were  resisted,  force  would  be  used.  The  fleet  was  not  a  very  impos- 
ing one,  considering  the  important  occasion  of  its  dispatch.  It  consisted  of 
but  three  armed  vessels,  three  transport  ships,  and  two  steam-tugs.  The 
last  of  these,  the  Yankee  and  the  Uncle  Ben,  carried  only  their  ordinary 
crews;  the  transports  (the  mail  steamers  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  Illinois)  bore 
eight  hundred  men,  with  provisions;  and  of  the  armed  ships,  the  steam 
sloop-of-war  Pawnee  carried  ten  guns  and  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men ;  the 
Powhatan,  of' like  grade,  eleven  guns  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men ;  while  the  third  was  but  a  steam  revenue  cutter,  the  Uarrict  Lane, 
which  had  hastily  assumed  the  naval  colors,  and  which  carried  but  five 
small  guns  and  ninety-six  men*— the  military  and  naval  force,  all  told,  con- 
sisting of  but  1380  men  and  twenty-six  cannon.  Yet  even  this  meagre 
armament  was  raised  with  difficulty  under  pressure  of  the  great  emergency. 
But  not  even  all  of  these  vessels  left  port  with  Charleston  as  their  ultimate 
destination.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Illinois,  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  troops,  were  ordered  to  Fort  Pickens  ;  the  armed  steamers,  the  Baltic, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  troops,  and  the  steam-tugs,  were  instructed  to 
rendezvous  off  Charleston  Harbor,  the  commander  having  put  to  sea  with 
scaled  orders  as  to  his  farther  operations.  Those  orders  were  that  unarmed 
boats  should  be  first  sent  in  with  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  that,  if 
these  met  with  resistance,  all  means  should  be  used  to  re-enforce  as  well  as 
to  supply  it. 

Nearly  four  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Major  Anderson  had  hastily 
sought  the  protection  of  this  isolated  strong-hold  for  his  little  band  of  fifty- 
five  artillerists,  nine  officers,  fifteen  musicians,  and  thirty  laborers.  When 
he  took  up  that  position,  it  seemed  to  people  generally  as  if  he  was  abso- 
lutely unassailable,  except  by  a  fleet  and  by  hunger.  The  former,  it  was 
well  known,  the  insurgents  were  without;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
possession  of  it  by  the  government  would  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  of 
the  latter.  Fort  Sumter  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  works  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic.  Built  upon  an  artificial  island  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, at  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  a  million  of  dollars,  it  had  all  the  advantages 
of  inaccessible  position,  and  the  highest  resources  of  engineering  skill.  Its 
pentagonal  walls  of  brick  and  compact  concrete  were  twelve  feet  thick  at 
the  base  and  eight  at  the  parapet,  which  rose  sixty  feet  from  the  foundation. 
On  four  of  its  five  sides  it  was  pierced  for  two  tiers  of  guns,  to  which  were 
added  a  third  (called  en  barbette),  fired  from  the  parapet;  but  the  fifth  side, 
looking  southward  upon  Charleston,  was  almost  without  defense,  and  weak- 
ened by  the  sally-ports  and  the  clocks ;  for  the  strong-holds  of  the  republic, 
like  its  Constitution,  were  constructed  upon  the  reasonable  supposition  that 


Otlld  call  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  nest  day,  for  an  nn- 
;ctt  did  call,  and  was  informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 


that  the  secretary  of  this  com 
swer.  At  the  appointed  hou: 
of  State  that  the  engagement 
his  attention.  The  A--i-tant 
and  Forsyth,  the  members  "f  il»  cmmi—ion  then  present  in  ibis  city,  took  note  of  the  address  on 
n  card,  and  engaged  to  Bond  whatever  reply  might  be  made  to  their  lodgings.  Why  this  was  not 
done  it  is  proper  should  lie  here  explained.  The  memorandum  is  dated  March  15,  and  was  not 
delivered  until  April  8.  Why  was  it  withheld  during  the  intervening  twenty- three  days?  In  tho 
postscript  to  your  memorandum  you  say  it  "  was  delayed,  as  was  understood,  with  their  (Messrs. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford's]  consent,"  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  on  the  10th  or  March 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  were  assured  by  o  person  occupying  a  high  official  position  in  the 
government,  and  who,  as  they  believed,  was  speaking  by  authority,  that  Fort  Snmter  would  bo 
evacuated  within  u  very  few  days,  and  that  no  measure  changing  the  existing  status  prejudicially 
to  the  Confederate  States,  as  rcsjiccts  fort  Pickens,  was  then  contemplated,  and  these  assurances 
were  subsequently  repented,  with  the  addition  that  any  contemplated  change  as  respects  Pickens 
would  be  notified  to  us.  On  the  1st  of  April  we  were  nuriin  informed  that  there  might  be  nil  at- 
tempt to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions,  but  that  Governor  Pickens  should  have  previous 
notice  of  this  attempt.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  nay  re-en I'oreemonts.  The  undersigned  did 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  thee  umurinirrs  expressed  the  intentions  of  the  administration  at  tho 
time,  or,  at  all  events,  of  prominent  i.n  mturs  of  that  administration.  This  delay  was  assented 
to  for  tho  express  purpose  of  attaining  the  great  end  of  the  mission  of  the  undersigned,  to  wit:  n 
pacific  solution  of  exist  w.x  i"iiipli<  utiouv  The  inference  dcdueible  from  the  date  of  your  memo- 
randum, (hat  the  undersigned  had,  of  their  own  volition,  and  without  cause,  consented  to  this  long 
hiatus  in  tho  grave  duties  with  which  they  were  charged,  is,  therefore,  not  consistent  with  a  just 
exposition  of  tho  facts  of  tho  case.  The  intervening  tvoou -three  days  ucre  employed  in  activo 
unofficial  efforts,  the  oliject  of  which  was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  ]■■•<  it  .  mini  inn.  the  distinguished 
pcr6onage  alluded  to  co-operating  with  the  undersigned;   and  cvury  step  of  that  effort  is  recorded 

in  writing,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  undersigned  I  of  then  government.      It  was  only  when 

all  these  anxious  efforts  for  peace  had  been  exhausted,  anil  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
determined  to  upj-.'.it  to  the  -unr<l  to  reduce  tin1  pc  |]i-  i<l  r  In-  Confederate  Slates  to  the  will  of  the 
section  or  party  whose  president  he  is,  that  the  under-igiicd  resumed  the  official  negotiation  tem- 
porarily suspended,  and  sent  their  secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  official  note  of  March  12. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  during  these  twenly-three  doys,  two  gentlemen  of  official  distinction  as 
high  as  that  of  the  personage  hitherto  alluded  to,  aided  the  undersigned  as  iutermediarics  in  these 
unofficial  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States  nf  America,  having  thus  made  an- 
swer to  all  they  deemed  material  in  the  memorandum  filed  in  the  department  on  the  l'.th  of  March 
lust,  have  the  honor  to  be,  -John  Forsyth, 

Mautik  J.  Crawford, 
A.  B.  lion  AN, 

A  true  copy  of  tho  original  by  me  delivered  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Uuited  States,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  D,  IBS). 

Attest,  J.  T.  Pickrtt,  Secretary,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  II- ply  (o  the  Cuintaissitmem,  rtcknmrlnl)<  .i  the.  Hrxnipt  of  their  Letter,  but  decline*  to 

Impart  men  t  of  Slnle,  WuhliiKton,  April  10,1601. 

Messrs.  Forsyth,  Crawford,  and  Roman,  having  been  apprised  by  a  memorandum  which  has  been 
delivered  to  them  that  tho  Secretary  of  State  is  not  at  liberty  to  hold  official  intercourse  with 
them,  will,  it  is  presumed,  expect  no  notice  from  him  of  the  new  communication  which  they  have 
addressed  to  him  under  dale  of  tho  Dth  inst.,  beyond  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
thereof,  which  he  hereby  very  cheerfully  gives. 

A  truo  copy  of  tho  original  received  by  the  commissioners  of  the  ( '..nf  derate  States,  this  10th 
day  of  April,  1861.  Attest,  J.  T.  Pickktt,  Secretary,  etc,  etc 
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there  -won]  J  be  little  occasion  for  defense  against  domestic  violence.  Charles- 
ton, indued,  being  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  Sumter,  was  out  of  reach 
of  any  ordnance  in  use  at  the  time  -when  it  was  built,  and,  in  fact,  of  any 
among  Its  armament  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  threatened— threatened  by 
the  people  whom  it  was  built  chiefly  to  protect.  Around  it,  uniting  baste, 
determination,  and  ingenuity,  they  bad  drawn  a  nearly  complete  circle  of 
"heavy  batteries.  The  guns  which  Major  Anderson  had  left  maimed  in  Fort 
Moultrie  had  been  unspiked ;  others  had  been  added ;  the  repairs  which  he 
had  begun  were  nearly  completed;  and,  strengthened  with  some  traverses, 
the  old  fort,  though  not  so  large  or  so  strong  as  Sumter,  was  yet  a  very  for- 
midable work.  It  mounted  eleven  heavy  siege-pieces  and  several  mortars, 
and  was  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Sumter.  At  Fort  Johnson — the 
name  retained  by  the  site  of  an  old  and  long-abandoned  and  ruined  fortifi- 
cation— two  large  sand  batteries  had  been  erected,  and  armed  with  heavy 
guns  and  mortars.  These  batteries  were  distant  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Fort  Sumter,  and  were  the  nearest  to  the  city  of  all  the  guns  which 
bore  upon  Major  Anderson.  Upon  Cummings's  Point,  the  part  of  Sullivan's 
Island  nearest  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  a 


singular  battery  had  been  built.  It  was  constructed  of  heavy  yel- 
low pine  logs,  and  was  protected  from  shell  by  a  slanting  roof  of 
the  same  material.  But  over  the  logs  was  laid  a  mail  armor  of  rail- 
way iron,  strongly  clamped  and  dovetailed.  The  port-holes  were 
provided  with  doors  like  those  of  a  man-of-war,  and  these  also  were 
covered  with  iron  armor,  and  fell  at  the  recoil  of  the  guns,  thus  af- 
fording complete  protection  to  the  men  who  served  the  guns,  ex- 
cept at  the  moment  of  aiming  and  firing.  This  battery  mounted 
three  heavy  columbiads.  Another  battery,  even  more  novel  and  cu- 
rious, bad  been  built  at  Charleston  itself  with  an  enterprise  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  altogether  unexpected.  This  was  a  floating  bat- 
tery, made,  like  that  on  Cummings's  Point,  of  pine  logs,  and  covered 
with  a  double  layer  of  railway  iron.  It  was  a  nondescript  struc- 
ture, not  at  all  like  either  a  vessel  or  a  fort.  It  looked  like  a  large 
shed,  some  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  width,  and 
had  been  much  laughed  at  while  it  was  building.  It  presented  no 
perpendicular  face  at  the  point  of  attack,  only  sloping  surfaces  of 
heavy  iron.  The  magazine  stretched  along  in  the  rear  below  the 
water-line,  and  was  protected  with  layers  of  sand-bag?,  which  help- 
ed to  balance  the  weight  of  the  four  enormous  siege-guns  which  it 
mounted.  A  floating  hospital  was  attached  to  the  stern  of  this  gro- 
tesque, but,  as  it  proved,  really  formidable  structure.  Other  bat- 
teries of  inferior  power  spotted  the  sandy  shore  within  cannon  or 
mortar  range  of  Sumter;  and  all  this  preparation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bis  post  and  the  humiliation  of  his  flag  Major  Anderson  had 
been  obliged  to  see  going  on  unchecked  within  range  of  his  batteries 
fur  four  weary  months.  Strange,  unprecedented,  absurd,  anomalous 
position  !  Sorely-tried  major  of  artillery,  found  faithful  in  all  things 
— faithful  even  to  what  seemed  sure-coming  death,  and  what  was 
sure-coming  surrender — while  life  and  military  honor  were  both  to 
be  saved  by  one  word  from  your  lips,  Fire !  which  would  have  been 
answered  by  cheers  over  half  a  continent!  Standing,  not  supine, 
not  with  hands  tied,  but  vigilant,  with  bands  free  and  full  of  arms, 
while  your  enemy  dug  his  pits  and  set  up  his  engines  before  your 
face  and  within  your  reach,  affronting  you  each  morning  with  some 
new  device,  which  you,  each  morning,  could  have  blown  straight 
into  the  limbo  where  all  such  works  deserve  to  go — will  go  forever 
where  the  cause  of  truth,  and  right,  and  universal  good-will,  for  which  you 
and  your  worthy  comrades,  with  patient  heroism,  endured  so  much,  prevails. 
Your  foes  did  not  quite  trust  your  forbearance ;  for  yonder  upon  Sullivan's 
Island,  behind  that  brushwood  and  those  slopes  of  sand,  which,  even  to  your 
penetrating  glass,  seem  but  the  common  fringing  of  a  barren  beach,  is  a  tre- 
mendous battery  of  siege-guns  and  mortars,  of  which  you  will  see  nothing 
and  hear  nothing  until  you  see  their  fire  and  hear  their  roar. 

Such  preparation  had  been  made  in  Charleston  Harbor  for  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Sumter  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  mission  of  the  insurgent 
commissioners  to  Washington  had  entirely  failed,  and  also  that  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  fort  was  about  to  sail.  Immediately  there  was  bus- 
tle aud  excitement  of  a  military  sort — the  going  to  and  fro  of  aids-de-camp 
and  orderlies,  and  marching.  Not  a  little  of  it  superfluous,  we  may  honest- 
ly believe;  but  somewhat  may  be  pardoned  to  the  ardor  of  such  very  inex- 
perienced aids,  and  orderlies,  and  soldiers,  in  virtue  of  their  earnestness;  for 
they  were  in  earnest,  and  actually  meant  to  fight  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  what  was  worse,  believed,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  they  could  fjgbt  it  and  live.     To  man  the  batteries  of  the  insurgents  in 
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FORT  SUMTER. 


Charleston  Harbor  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  would  have  been  more  than  enough ;  but  about 
seven  thousand  men  were  assembled  there  under  the  command  of  General  Beauregard,  and  of 
these,  four  thousand  were  sent  to  the  works,  the  remaining  three  thousand  being  held  in  reserve 
at  the  citj. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  that  the  issue  was  presented  to  the  insurgents  that  tbey 
must  allow  the  government  to  retain  peaceful  possession  of  its  own  fortress  or  expel  its  garrison 
by  force.  No  communication  was  held  with  the  insurgent  administration  at  Montgomery;  but 
on  that  day  a  messenger  arrived  from  Washington  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  inform- 
ing him  that  provisions  would  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
reach  it  peaceably,  force  would  be  used.  Such  had  been  the  nature  of  the  abnormal  negotia- 
tions, understandings,  or  what  not,  between  the  representatives,  authorized  and  unauthorized, 
open'  and  secret,  of  the  insurgents  at  Washington  and  the  government,  that  honor,  as  well  as 
policy,  was  thought  to  require  the  giving  of  this  information.  Upon  receiving  it,  General  Beau- 
regard immediately  communicated  it  by  telegraph  to  Montgomery,  where  the  question  which  it 
presented  was  considered  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  the  10th  the  confederate  commander 
received  an  order  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and,  if  this  was  refused,  to  commence 
the  attack.  He  made  the  demand  the  next  day  at  noon,  in  courteous  phrase,  of  course,  with  the 
usual  expressions  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  with  a  compliment  to  the  con- 
stancy of  Major  Anderson,  which  came  gracefully  from  a  late  companion  in  arms.  The  terms 
were  the  most  honorable  that  could  be  offered.  The  abandonment  of  his  post,  which  they  were 
intended  to  grace,  was  promptly  refused  by  Major  Anderson  as  inconsistent  with  his  sense  of 
honor  and  his  obligations  to  bis  government.  As  he  bade  General  Beauregard's  messengers 
farewell,  he  said  to  them  that  be  should  be  starved  out  in  a  few  days,  unless  the  fort  was  pre- 
viously brought  about  bis  ears  by  their  fire.  This  casual  remark,  natural  enough  to  a  military 
man  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  reported  at  once  all  over  the  country,  and  seemed  as 
strangely  peaceful  and  superfluous,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  multitude,  as  the  good-natured  mutual 
admissions  of  opposing  counsel  do  to  their  incensed  and  mutually  glowering  clients;  and  it  was 
even  made  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Major  Anderson's  loyalty.  General  Beauregard, 
however,  although  he  did  not  so  misunderstand  it,  yet  immediately  telegraphed  it,  with  the  re- 
fusal, to  the  confederate  government,  from  whom  he  as  promptly  received  authority  to  accept 
from  Major  Anderson,  as  an  alternative  of  an  attack,  an  agreement  to  evacuate  the  fort  within 
a  few  days,  and  not  to  use  his  guns  against  the  insurgent  batteries  unless  tbey  first  opeued  fire 
on  bim.  "  Two  of  General  Beauregard's  aids  arrived  at  Fort  Sumter  about  midnight  of  that  day, 
the  11th,  with  a  proposal  of  this  alternative,  and  the  authority  to  enter  at  once  into  the  agree- 
ment in  question.  The  negotiation  was  thus  hastily  pressed  through  that  sleepless  night  be- 
cause the  relieving  flotilla  was  known  to  the  insurgents  to  be  already  in  the  offing,  though  he 
for  whose  relief  it  came  was  ignorant  of  their  presence,  and  even  of  the  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  communication  with  him  had  been  cut  off  for  four  days,  and  the  last  messenger  from 
Washington— Lieutenant  Talbot,  one  of  his  own  garrison — had  not  been  allowed  to  return  to 
him.  In  his  final  summons  General  Beauregard  requested  Major  Anderson  to  communicate  to 
his  aids  an  open  answer,  which  they  awaited.  This  be  did  at  half  past  two,  offering  to  evacuate 
the  fort  on  the  loth  if  he  did  not  previously  receive  controlling  instructions  or  supplies,  and 
agreeing,  meantime,  not  to  open  fire  unless  in  case  of  hostile  demonstration  against  the  fort,  or 
against  the  flag  of  his  government.  This  offer,  which  was  to  go  out  unless  be  was  ordered  to 
remain,  and  was  able  to  do  so,  and  which  secured  him  the  right  of  defending  any  vessel  which 
entered  the  harbor  under  the  United  States  flag,  was  not  at  all  what  General  Beauregard  re- 
quired; and  so,  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  aids-de- 
camp informed  Major  Anderson  that  fire  would  be  opened  upon  bim  in  one  hour,  and  there- 
upon took  final  leave.6 


'  The  following  is  the  correspondet 

L.  P.  Wither,  Secretary  ol 


icdiately  preceding  the  hostili 


srltr.'ton,  April  B. 


rfWw: 


Unless  there  are  especial  reasons  connected  with  y 
demand  at  an  early  hour. 


L.  P.  Walkeh,  Secretary  of  War. 

Charleston,  April  10, 

G.  T.  Beafhegard. 

Mont  gamer}',  April  10. 

n  condition,  it  is  considered  [.roper  that  von  should  make  the 
L.  P.  Walker,"  Secretary  of  War. 
Charleston,  April  10. 
G.  T.  Beauregard. 


Head-quarter.',  Provisional  Anrvr,  C.  S.  A..  Charleston,  S.  0  .  April  11. 1 "01  -2  P.M. 

Sir,— The  government  of  the  Confederate  Stales  has  hitherto  forborne  fr»m  any  hi. -til-  .(emon-t  ration  .it'.,m-t  F.,rt  Sum- 
ter in  the  hope  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  between 
the  two  governments,  and  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  would  voluntarily  evacuate  it.  There  was  reason  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  such  would  he  the  course  panned  by  the  government  or  the  United  States,  and  under  that  impression  my  gov- 
ernment has  refrained  from  making  any  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

Bnt  the  Confederate  Slates  can  no  longer  delay  assuming  actual  possession  of  a  fortification  commanding  the  entrance  of 
one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to  its  defease  and  security. 

I  am  ordered  bv  the  government  of  the  Confederate  Mates  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My  aids,  Colonel 
Chesnut  nad  Captain  Lee,  are  authorized  to  make  such  demund  uf  you.  All  proper  facilities  will  he  afforded  for  the  re- 
moval of  vourself  and  command,  together  with  company  arms  and  property,  and  nil  private  property,  to  any  post  in  the 
United  Slate*  which  you  may  elect.  The  flag  which  you  have  upheld  so  long  and  with  so  much  fortitude,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking  it  down. 

Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  n  reasonable  time,  await  your  answer.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,'  G.  T.  BEAiJBEGAan,  Brigadier  Genend  Commanding. 

Major  Robert  Anderson,  Commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  6.  C. 

Head -nnnrters,  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  April  ttth,  1681. 
GmtEBAL,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  fort; 
and  to  Bay  in  reply  thereto  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honor  and  of  my  obligations  to  my  gov- 
ernment prevent  my  compliance. 
Thanking  yon  for  the  fair,  manly, 


v  r.-.-]-ci'tfiil]v,  your  o- 
'To  llrlgadlir  Lvuitnl  i.i. 


m 


i« 


. senger  from  President  Lincoln  just  informed  Governor  Pickens  and  myself  thnt  provisions  will  be  sent 

Co  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or  otherwise  by  force.  G-  T.  BEAunEGABD. 

Montgomery,  10th. 
Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 
If  yon  have  no  doubt  uf  the  authorized  character  of  the  agent  who  communicated  to  yon  the  intention  of  the  Washington 
Rovernraent  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  by  force,  yon  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation,  and,  if  this  is  refused,  proceed  m  —  ' 
a  manner  as  you  may  determine  to  reduce  it.     Answer. 


•■">: 


s  term?  proposed,  and  for  the  high  compliment  paid  me,  I  am,  general, 
ItoBERr  Akuebbon,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

T.  ikuun  ■(.'ufil,  co  ion  mud  I  on  iT'.vl-loDal  Army,  C.  S.  A. 

MonlgoniDry,  April  11. 
tlen.  B*atir«rard,  Charleston : 
We  do  not  de-ire  neclle-'ly  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter,  if  Major  Anderson  will  state  the  time  at  which,  as  indicated  by  him, 
he  will  evacuate,  and  agree  'that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  will  not  use  his  guns  against  us,  nnlcM  ours  should  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter.     Yon  nre  thus  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood.     If  this  or  its  equivalent  t*1  refused,  reduce  the  fort  ua 
your  judgment  decides  to  be  most  practicable.  L.  P.  Walk  en.  Secretary  of  War. 

Head -quarters,  prorlilona!  Army,  OL  P-  A.,  Chorlwt.>o.  April  11,  IBM,  11  P.M. 
Major, — In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observations  made  by  you  to  my  aids,  Messrs.  Chesnul  and  Lee,  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  your  supplies,  and  that  yon  would  in  a  few  days  be  starved  out  ifonrgnns  did  not  batter  yon  to  puces,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  and  desiring  no  useless  effusion  of  blood,  1  communicated  both  the  verbal  observation  and  your  written  an- 
swer to  my  communication  to  my  government. 

If  you  will  state  the  lime  at  which  you  will  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that,  in  the  mean  lime,  you  will  not  use  your 
guns  against  ns  unless  ours  shall  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire  npon  you.     Colonel 
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Without  a  doubt  this  issue  was  expected.  It  at  least  found  General  Beau- 
regard  prepared  to  keep  the  appointment  of  his  representatives  with  suffi- 
cient punctuality.  The  hour  went  slowly  by,  and  the  batteries  were  silent. 
Five  anxious  minutes  more  were  counted,  and  the  dark  quiet  of  the  night 
was  yet  unbroken ;  but  hardly  were  another  five  completed  when  the  flash 
and  the  dull  roar  of  a  mortar  came  from  the  battery  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
The  conscious  shell  went  up  shrieking  and  wailing  along  its  fiery  curve, 
and,  lingering  reluctantly  before  its  downward  plunge,  burst  as  it  fell  di- 
rectly over  the  doomed  fortress.  No  meteor  of  more  direful  portent  ever 
lit  the  sky  ;  for  this  told  surely  of  tbe  beginning  of  a  civil  war,  compared  to 
which  all  civil  wars  before  it  were  as  squabbles  in  a  corner — a  war  in  which 
millions  of  men  were  to  be  engaged,  and  which  was  to  scatter  ruin  and  want, 
not  only  through  the  country  in  which  it  raged,  but  across  the  sea,  among 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world;  which  was  to  convert  half 
a  continent  into  one  great  battle-ground,  and  strew  it  from  east  to  west  with 
the  graves  of  its  citizens  slaughtered  to  gratify  the  base  ambition  and  tbe 
disappointed  pride  of  a  small  factious  oligarchy,  who  justified  to  themselves 
their  attempt  to  destroy  a  government  upon  the  monstrous  assumption  of 
the  right  of  one  man-  to  own  and  use  another  as  his  property.  But  to  the 
eager  neophytes  in  war  who  mauned  the  Charleston  batteries,  this  shell  was 
merely  the  signal  for  tbe  beginning  of  a  bombardment  in  which  they  ex- 
pected to  run  some  risk  and  to  gam  much  glory;  for  they  knew  well  their 
overwhelming  superiority  both  in  numbers  and  in  weight  of  artillery,  and 
they  knew  how  wasted,  worn,  and  weary  their  handful  of  opponents  were 
with  want  of  food,  anxiety,  and  watching.  They  expected,  too,  tha*  after 
a  few  such  contests — enough  to  show  the  government  and  the  people  Df  the 
free  states  that  they  really  meant  rebellion,  they  would  attain  their  purposes, 
and  be  in  a  position  so  to  remodel  the  map  of  North  America  as  to  secure 
the  perpetuation  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  larger  part  of  its  temper- 
ate climes,  and  (what  was  the  real  object  sought  by  their  insurrection)  the 
political  and  social  predominance  of  the  slavebolding  oligarchy.  So  mis- 
erably had  politicians  been  able  to  cause  the  citizens  of  the  republic  to 
misunderstand  each  other  I  so  miserably  had  some  of  them  deceived  them- 
selves I  After  the  firing  of  this  signal  mortar,  the  discharge  of  which  was 
fitly  committed  to  the  hands  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  a  Virginian,  who  had  grown 
gray  during  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring  about  the  struggle  which  he  then 
began,  there  was  a  short  pause  of  preparation,  and  then  fire  was  opened 
from  the  whole  crescent  of  batteries  which  more  than  half  encircled  the 
fort;  for  the  water  batter)'  had  been  towed  down  two  days  before,  and  an- 
chored on  the  undefended  side  which  looked  toward  Charleston.  From  this 
time  the  discharge  of  shot  and  shell  against  the  fort  was  kept  up  without 
ceasing;  but  tbe  fort  did  not  reply.  The  insurgent  artillerists  could  see 
their  balls  strike  against  its  sides,  splintering  the  parapet  and  the  embrasures, 
and  their  bombs  fall  within  its  inclosure,  and  hear  them  explode.  An  hour 
of  this  firing  passed,  and  not  a  shot  came  back.  Time  wore  on,  and  the 
bombardment  was  kept  up  until  those  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
doubtful  honor  of  opening  it  grew  tired  with  their  unaccustomed  task,  and 
yielded  their  places  to  others,  and  still  the  fort  was  silent.  More  than  two 
hours  had  thus  passed  in  this  one-sided  contest.  What  could  it  mean?  Did 
Major  Anderson  intend  to  preserve  the  inoffensive  attitude  which  he  had 
maintained  for  months,  bear  without  resistance  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  bat- 
teries which  he  had  allowed  to  be  constructed  around  him,  and,  trusting 
solely  to  the  endurance  of  his  walls  and  his  men,  leave  to  his  assailants,  al- 
ready committed  to  an  inglorious  contest,  only  the  contemptible  business  of 
a  fierce  onslaught  upon  men  who  refused  to  fight  them  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  as  well  had  be  added  that  shame  to  the  meed  of  their  two  days' 
labor;  but  bis  duty,  of  course,  prevented  his  thought  of  such  a  purpose. 
He  was  not  politic,  he  was  only  prudent. 

Upon  the  departure  of  General  Beauregard's  aids  from  the  fort  tbe  flag 
was  raised,  the  posterns  closed,  the  sentinels  withdrawn  from  the  parapet, 
and -orders  given  that  the  men  should  not  leave  the  bomb-proofs  without 
special  orders.  At  half  past  six  o'clock  the  shrill  notes  of  "Peas  upon  a 
trencher,"  piercing  the  uproar  of  the  bombardment,  called  the  garrison,  as 
usual,  to  breakfast,  which  they  ate  leisurely  and  calmly.  Major  Ander- 
son knew  that  if  eighty  men  (only  enough  to  work  nine  guns  properly) 
were  to  do  any  thing  against  such  a  fire  as  had  been  opened  upon  him,  it 
could  only  be  with  the  careful  husbanding  of  their  strength  and  nervous 
energy;  and  therefore  be  had  reserved  his  fire  until  be  could  use  his  guns 
in  broad  daylight,  and  send  his  men  to  their  work  with  the  support  of  the 
best  breakfast  his  meagre  stores  could  furnish.  He  then  divided  his  com- 
mand into  three  reliefs,  assigning  officers  and  men  as  equally  as  possible  to 


Chesnut  nnd  Cajimin  L 
are  therefore  requested 
fully,  your  obedient  servani 

Major  iiobcrt  Andmon,  cou 


uthorized  by  mo  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  will  you.     You 
: .to  them  an  open  answer.    I  remain,  major,  very  respect- 
-  G.  T.  Dkauiieoaiid,  Bripadier  Ueiit-i-jl' Commanding, 
minding  nt  Fort  riumicr.  CanrtoWon  llnrhor,  S.  C. 


Gbj-eral,— ] [  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tin-  receipt  of  v.-.ir  .eeond  eoiiitmimetui,,,,  of  il„. 
Ulliinst.,  by  Col.  f  hesnot,  and  re,  suite,  in  rq.lv.  il,„t,  <  rimllv  uniting  will,  you  in  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  ilu-I.-ss  effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  provided  whh  the  proper  and  neec^ary  moons  of 
ransportaiion.  evae^.te  ]■',.„  Smnu'r  bv  noon  on  the  loll,  in,,.,  -honld  1  not  ,eeeive,  ,,rior  to  Mo 
lime,  controlling  in-trin:ti.,„.  |,.„„  my  government,  or  additional  applies  ;  nnd  that  I  will  not  in 
eon  time,  open  my  fire  upon  your  forces  unless  compelled  to  do  so  bv  some  hostile  net 
t  this  fort,  or  the  flag  of  my  government,  bv  the  forces  under  your  command,  or  by  some 
1  ?l:.r.™'  °r.J,y  J ,  P^trationof  some  net  showing  a  hostile  intention  on  your  part 
ive  the  honor  to  be,  general,  voiir  obedient  scrvnnt, 
ItonBRT  AuDBnaoN,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 


agon 

portion 

against  this  fort,  or  the  flag  it  bci 

To  Drlssdlcr  Gcncril  G.  T.  Beauregard,  tommandiDB'provWo^n['Anny,'lJ.''a 

.vBS'";B/  ""'"""'y  of  Brigadier  GenernI  Beauregard,  «,„, 

the  Confederate  States,  »c  have-  the  honor  to  notify  you  lint  he  „j ,..,,  ,|„  ,],,.  of  |liB  h, 

asassa?  °"  "onr  "om  ^,:rc,,s,:"xiiz;,'° b" my  re"raM,«~' 

M.I..  „.Urt  ,n.         _  „  .  .         Stephen  D.  Li>i;,  Captain  C.  S.  Army  nnd  Aid-dc-comp. 
w*)or  Hoben  Aadcrwa,  United  BtflloJ  Army,  conunimdlos  Fort  Hurnier.  ' 


each.  The  great  inequality  of  the  contest  did  not  exist  only  in  tbe  numbers 
of  men  and  the  weight  of  metal  which  were  opposed.  The  fort,  though  its 
magazines  were  well  stored  with  powder,  had  a  very  small  supply  of  car- 
tridges; there  were  no  scales  with  which  to  weigh  powder,  and  "only  six 
needles  with  which  to  sew  cartridge-bags;  and  there  were  neither  tangent 
scales,  nor  breech  sides,  nor  any  other  instrument  for  pointing  a  gun.  Bread 
there  was  none  ;  only  salt  pork.  Under  these  privations,  accurate  firing  and 
a  long  defense  were  equally  impossible.  The  fire  which  had  now  been  kept 
up  for  two  hours  and  a  half  was  much  severer  and  more  extended  even  than 
Major  Anderson  bad  looked  for;  for  tbe  masked  battery  of  heavy  colum- 
biads  on  Sullivan's  Island,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  suspected,  en- 
filaded the  fort,  and  was  served  with  great  energy  and  precision.  It  proved, 
too,  that  there  was  only  one  face  of  the  work  which  was  not  seen  in  reverse 
(that  is,  open  to  a  fire  in  the  rear)  from  mortars.  It  was  to  such  an  attack 
that  Major  Anderson  gave  the  order  to  reply  soon  after  seven  o'clock  on 
tbe  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th  of  April.  Captain  Doubleday,  his  second 
in  command,  fired  the  first  gun,  and  immediately  tbe  fort  opened  upon  all 
the  principal  assailing  batteries. 

How  unequal  the  fight  was  to  be  was  not  discovered  in  Sumter  until  after 
it  had  well  begun  ;  for  it  had  been  decided  to  use  but  two  of  the  three  tiers 
of  guns  with  which  the  fort  was  mounted — those  in  the  lower  casemates  and 
those  upon  the  parapet;  and  tbe  embrasures  of  the  second  tier  were  built 
up  with  earth,  and  brick,  and  stone.  The  parapet,  or  barbette  guns,  being 
of  the  heaviest  calibre,  capable  of  crushing  even  the  armor  of  tbe  iron-plated 
batteries,  and  also  being,  on  account  of  their  position,  those  only  from  which 
shells  could  be  thrown,  were  most  relied  upon,  and,  for  tbe  protection  of  the 
artillerists  at  these,  much  labor  had  been  expended  since  the  time  when  an 
attack  seemed  imminent.  But  tbe  vertical  fire  of  shells  from  the  insurgent 
batteries  was  so  copious  and  well  directed  that  this  tier  of  guns  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  only  two  or  three  of 
them  were  fired  surreptitiously  by  some  of  the  men,  whom  neither  danger 
nor  command  could  deter  from  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  using  these 
formidable  weapons  against  the  enemy.  But  these  stolen  delights  were 
merely  imaginary  ;  tbe  hasty  and  careless  firing  of  these  great  guns  proving 
more  dangerous  to  the  fort  and  its  defenders  than  to  its  assailants.  One  of 
them  was  not  only  thrown  from  its  carriage  by  its  own  recoil,  but  dismount- 
ed another  near  it.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning,  Major  Anderson  found 
himself  deprived  of  what  be  relied  upon  as  bis  main  stay,  and  confined  to 
the  use  of  his  lower  tier  of  casemates.  The  rebel  artillerists  thus  attained 
comparative  security  during  almost  the  entire  bombardment ;  for  while  they 
deprived  the  fort  of  the  service  of  the  only  guns  which  could  breach  their 
walls,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  of  the  mortars  which  could  have 
made  havoc  in  tbeir  crowded  open  batteries,  they  themselves  were  able  to 
pour  a  continuous  shower  of  bursting  shells  upon  every  part  of  the  fort 
which  was  exposed.  This  they  did  with  notable  skill  and  regularity  of 
fire;  but  their  direct  fire  was  not  nearly  so  effective.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  solid  shot  missed  the  fort  in  tbe  first  hours  of  the  bombardment,  and 
those  which  were  better  aimed  scattered  themselves  all  over  its  sides,  and 
thus  did  little  injury  of  immediate  importance.  Two  of  the  guns  upon  the 
parapet  were  hit,  however — one  being  dismounted,  and  the  other  broken ; 
and  three  of  the  iron  cisterns  over  the  hallways  were  penetrated  by  shot, 
the  water  pouring  in  floods  upon  the  quarters  below.  The  parade,  where 
five  large  columbiads  had  beeu  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  shells, 
was  made  absolutely  untenable  by  the  constant  explosion  of  those  dreadful 
missiles.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  fire  as  this  that  the  first  relief  in  the 
fort  went  to  their  work.  But  they  were  allowed  to  fight  alone  only  a  very 
short  time.  No  duty  of  the  soldier  is  so  trying  as  that  of  bearing  an  attack 
without  resistance.  Under  such  circumstances,  raw  troops  in  the  field  al- 
most invariably  waver,  and,  if  the  trial  be  continued  too  long,  break  and  fly  : 
only  well  disciplined  veterans  can  bear  the  moral  strain  which  such  circum- 
stances put  upon  them.  In  the  present  case,  tbe  whole  garrison  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  a  nearly  three  hours'  bombard- 
ment without  a  shot  in  reply  ;  and  soon  after  tbe  fort  first  opened  fire  they 
broke  through  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  all  engaged  heart  and  soul  in 
the  fight,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  their  commander.  Thus  for  the  first  four 
hours  they  kept  up  such  a  fire  that  the  assailants  were  astonished,  and  be- 
lieved that  their  watchfulness  bad  been  outwitted,  and  that  the  fort  had  been 
largely  re-enforced.  Soon  the  musicians  and  the  workmen,  functionally  non- 
combatant,  caught  the  infection.  They  joined  the  artillerists  in  working 
the  guns,  and,  after  a  little  practice  as  assistants,  went  off  by  themselves  and 
brought  new  pieces  into  action.  But,  although  every  man  of  that  small 
band  thus  did  even  more  than  bis  duty,  and  did  it  like  a  hero,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  they  could  work  little  harm  to  their  multitudinous  and  well- 
protected  assailants.  A  gun  was  silenced  for  a  while  in  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
embrasures  of  which  were  somewhat  injured,  and  the  barracks  riddled.  One 
shot  penetrated  the  floating  battery,  and  wounded  one  man;  but  from  the 
mailed  side  of  this  battery  all  the  other  shot  which  struck  it  glanced  off 
harmlessly.  The  much  more  formidable  iron-clad  battery  on  Cummings's 
Point  proved  invulnerable  to  tbe  shot  of  any  piece  which  could  be  used 
against  it ;  and,  although  the  embrasures  were  hit  two  or  three  times,  no  se- 
rious injury  was  done  to  the  guns  or  those  who  manned  them.  The  other 
batteries  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  unharmed.  Lack  of  skill  was  not  the 
cause  of  this  ineffectiveness  any  more  than  lack  of  courage.  But  it  proved 
that  the  calibre  of  the  guns  in  the  lower  tier  of  casemates,  to  the  use  of  which 
Major  Anderson  was  confined,  was  too  small  to  make  their  fire  effective  on 
iron-clad  batteries,  or  even  on  such  a  strong  piece  of  masonry  as  Fort  Moul- 
trie, at  the  distances  at  which  they  stood. 
Four  hours  had  passed  6ince  the  besieged  had  opened  fire,  making,  in 
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vain,  a  better  figbt  than  they 
could  bope  to  make  again ; 
and  now  the  tremendous  con- 
verging fire  of  the  assailants 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the 
walls  and  parapet,  and  their 
shells  made  the  ramparts  and 
the  parade  untenable.  '  Still 
the  garrison  were  all  unharm- 
ed, fur  tbey  kept  within  the 
casemates  as  much  as  possible, 
and  look-outs  were  stationed 
at  commanding  points,  who 
gave  warning  when  a  shot  was 
about  to  strike  or  a  shell  to 
burst.  About  twelve  o'clock, 
through  the  port-holes  was 
seen  the  welcome  sight  of 
armed  vessels  under  the  old 
flag.  The  fleet  bad  arrived 
off  the  Bar.  Tbey  dipped 
tbeir  flags  in  token  of  saluta- 
tion and  encouragement,  and, 
although  bombs  were  pouring 
ceaselessly  into  the  parade  of 
the  fort,  where  the  flag-staff 
stood,  Sumter's  flag  was  dip- 
ped in  answer.  In  fact,  men 
could  not  have  behaved  with 
more  intrepid  gallantry  than 
was  displayed  by  the  few  de- 
fenders of  this  fort.  During 
the  first  day  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  quarters  were  set  on 
fire  three  times  by  the  ene- 
my's shells,  and  put  out  amid  a 
storm  of  missiles  which  made 
the  escape  of  any  of  those  who 
thus  exposed  themselves  to  it 
seem  almost  miraculous.  The 
fire  upon  one  gun  was  so  con- 
stant and  so  close  that  it  was 
abandoned;  but,  ere  long,  fire 
was  renewed  from  it,  and  an 
officer,  going  to  the  spot,  found 
a  party  of  laborers  engaged  in 
serving  it.  Tbey  bad  turned 
it  upon  the  floating  battery, 
and  one  of  them  was  still 
watching  the  effect  of  the  last 
shot,  forgetting  his  danger  in 
his  delight,  as  he  saw  the  ball 
take  effect  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  battery. 

In  the  afternoon  the  fire  of 
the  rifled  guns  in  the  iron-clad 
Cummings's  Point  battery  be- 
came very  accurate  and  se- 
vere. It  was  aimed  at  the 
embrasures,  the  masonry  of 
which  was  cut  out  and  scatter- 
ed among  the  artillerists  at  al- 
most every  shot,  bruising  and 
stunning  them  often,  but,  for- 
tunately, killing  none.  Tbey 
all  kept  at  their  work  without 
respite,  and  bad  their  meals 
served  to  them  at  their  guns. 
Soon  after  midday,  the  num- 
ber of  cartridges,  of  which  it 
bad  been  possible  to  prepare 
only  seven  hundred,  had  been 
so  much  reduced,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  supply  them  was  so 
small,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  all  the  guns  but 
sis.  With  these,  a  regular  but 
not  very  formidable  fire  was 
kept  up  until  darkness  fell 
upon  the  scene,  when  the  port- 
holes were  closed  for  the  night, 
and  the  besieged  garrison  with- 
drew to  pass  the  anxious  hours 
in  brief  alternations  of  rest, 
work,  and  watching. 

Thus  began  one  of  the 
strangest  contests  known  to 
the  annals  of  war — a  contest 


strange  not  only  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought  about, 
but  in  those  under  which  it  was  carried  on.  For,  thus  far,  no  war  had 
been  declared,  directly  or  by  implication,  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  confederated  insurgents  at  Montgomery,  although  an 
act  of  insurrectionary  violence  had  been  committed  by  the  residents  of 
Charleston  in  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West.  Intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  country  was  still  nominally  free,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  se- 
ceding states  actually  so.  The  telegraph — that  marvelous  invention  which, 
more  than  realizing  the  fairy  gifts  that  dazzle  and  delight  our  wondering 
childhood,  makes  every  man  an  enchanted  prince,  by  bestowing  upon  him 
eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  bear  what  is  passing  at  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth — still  kept,  though  under  supervision,  all  points  of  the  country  in  com- 
munication. Little  restraint  was  placed  upon  it  in  Charleston  on  this  day ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  decaying,  stiff-necked  sea-port,  who,  women  as 
well  as  men,  assembled  on  its  battery-promenade  to  look  at  the  bombard- 
ment, much  as  similar  mixed  companies  looked  in  classic  days  upon  blood- 
ier contests  in  the  arena,  were  hardly  more  immediate  spectators  of  the  figbt 
than  the  millions  of  those  throughout  the  land  who,  whether  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal to  the  old  flag  which  was  then  assailed,  found  their  dearest  interests 
involved  in  the  issue  of  that  contest.  Every  stage,  every  vicissitude  of  the 
struggle,  was  reported  all  over  the  land  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  The 
daily  tasks  and  pleasures  of  a  great  nation  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole 
country  became  one  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  out 
their  unequal  fight  with  the  eyes  of  thirty  millions  full  upon  them.  Night 
fell  upon  the  thrilling  spectacle  with  the  contest  undecided,  and  sent  home 
the  spectators  of  both  inclinings,  quivering  with  excitement — the  partisans  of 
the  rebels,  however,  full  of  hope  and  of  defiance,  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  doubtful,  depressed,  and  bitter;  yet  with  their  hearts  full  of  an  in- 
spiring trouble  and  a  noble  wrath,  born  of  a  love  which  tbey  had  often 
talked  about,  but  the  sweet  pangs  of  which  few  of  them  had  ever  felt  before. 
Throughout  the  countrv  on  that  night  there  was  proportionately  almost  as 
little  sleep  as  there  was  within  Fort  Sumter.  The  nigbt  in  Charleston  Hot- 
bor  was  dark,  wet,  and  stormy.  All  through  it  the  insurgents  kept  up  a  tire 
of  mortars  upon  the  fort,  which  provoked  no  reply,  but  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  weary  garrison  of  any  except  the  most  fitful  slum- 
ber. Expecting  both  an  attack  by  buats  and  re-enforcements  from  the  fleet, 
Major  Anderson  posted  guards  at  the  most  exposed  points  of  the  fort;  but 
bis  watchfulness  proved  to  have  been  unnceded.  The  insurgent  command- 
er saw  that  the  reduction  of  the  fort  by  bombardment  was  sure  and  speedy, 
and  therefore  wisely  refrained  from  an  assault  which  must  needs  be  very 
bloody;  and  the  naval  forces  found  themselves  entirely  unable  to  move  to 
the  support  of  Major  Anderson.  Only  the  Pawnee,  10  guns,  the  Harriet 
Lane,  5  guns,  and  the  transport  Baltic,  bad  arrived  off  the  Bar  on  the  12th, 
the  tug-boats  having  been  detained  by  rough  weather.  Without  these,  the 
orders  under  which  the  expedition  sailed  could  not  be  carried  out.  These 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  unarmed  boats  should  be  first  sent  in 
with  stores,  and  that,  if  these  were  fired  upon,  an  attempt  should  then  be 
made  to  send  in  both  re-enforcements  and  supplies  by  force.  But  the  Baltic, 
the  only  unarmed  vessel,  was  too  deep  to  pass  the  Bar ;  and,  besides,  the  fort 
was  already  under  fire.  The  naval  commanders,  however,  upon  consulta- 
tion, formed  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Major  Anderson,  which  was  to  hoist  out 
all  the  boats  and  launches  in  the  night,  load  them  with  the  men  and  stores 
on  board  the  Baltic,  tow  them  in  as  far  as  possible,  and,  in  the  gray  of  the 
dawning,  let  them  pull  in  to  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Harriet  Lane.  A  good  plan,  though  a  perilous  and  a  daring ;  but  it 
was  entirely  frustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  harbor,  which  did  the  insurgents 
in  this  place  such  good  service  throughout  the  whole  war.  The  Baltic  got 
aground  in  the  night,  during  the  preparations  for  the  disembarking  of  her 
troops  and  stores,  and  the  project  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Others  were 
formed;  but,  before  tbey  could  be  put  into  effect,  they  proved  to  be  un- 
availing. 

The  storm  subsided,  and  the  sun  rose  brightly  to  usher  in  the  final  con- 
test of  Saturday.  The  bombardment  was  resumed  by  the  insurgents  with 
more  vigor  than  they  bad  shown  before ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  the  quarters 
and  barracks  were  for  the  fourth  time  on  fire.  The  men  who  were  not  act- 
ually engaged  in  serving  the  few  guns  in  use  tried  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
For  a  short  time  tbey  worked  like  heroes,  fighting  one  fire,  and  enduring 
another  against  which  they  could  not  fight.  Here  two  non-combatants  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  tbeir  maiden  battle — Mr.  Hall,  a  musician,  who, 
throughout  the  whole  bombardment,  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  cool- 
ness, intrepidity,  and  energy ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Hart,  a  sergeant  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  who  visited  the  fort  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Anderson,  and,  on  her  departure,  volunteered  to  remain  there.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  orders  of  the  commander  could  hardly  restrain  him  from  fruitless 
exposure  of  his  life,  and  he  afterward  performed  an  act  of  signal  daring. 
The  efforts  to  put  out  the  fire  proved  to  be  equally  vain  and  perilous,  for 
the  enemy  now  poured  in  a  steady  fire  of  red-hot  shot;  and  as  fast  as  the 
flames  wero  extinguished  in  one  place,  they  broke  out  in  another.  The  task 
was  necessarily  abandoned  for  another,  yet  more  important  and  more  dan- 
gerous— the  protection  of  the  magazine,  and  the  securing  enough  powder  to 
keep  up  the  fight.  Nearly  a  hundred  barrels  were  taken  out  amid  the  roar 
of  flames,  the  crash  of  falling  beams,  the  flying  of  red-hot  shot,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells,  and  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Meantime  men  were  mak- 
ing cartridges  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  magazine  itself,  using  for  that 
purpose  blankets,  sheets,  and  shirts,  and  all  similar  material  that  the  fort 
could  furnish.  The  supply  obtainable  in  this  manner  was,  however,  soon 
exhausted;  nnd  the  heat  became  so  great  from  the  blazing  quarters  and 
barracks  that  the  magazine  could  no  longer  be  left  open  with  safety.     The 
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doors  were,  therefore,  finally  closed  and  locked,  and  the  fight  kept  up  only 
in  name,  by  the  occasional  irregular  discharge  of  a  gun.  The  situation  of 
the  garrison,  actually  desperate  from  the  beginning,  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  last  extremity.  The  main  gates  took  fire,  and  were  soon  de- 
stroyed, leaving  the  fort  open  to  assault  from  this  quarter  by  overwhelming 
force.  The  chassis  of  the  barbette  guns  were  burned  upon  the  gorge.  The 
heat  became  so  intense,  and  diffused  itself  so  widely,  that  the  shells  and  fixed 
ammunition  in  the  upper  service  magazines  exploded,  scattering  ruin  and 
threatening  death.  The  fire  from  all  the  insurgent  batteries  increased  in 
fury  ;  and  the  continued  thunder  of  their  heavy  guns,  the  roar  of  the  flames 
inside  the  fort,  the  crash  of  falling  masonry  and  timber,  the  bursting  of  the 
enemy's  shells,  and  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition  in  the  service  maga- 
zines, combined  to  make  a  scene  in  which  grandeur  rivaled  peril.  The 
great  extent  of  the  fort,  the  small  number  of  men  within  it,  and  the  care 
with  which  tbey  were  kept  inside  the  casemates,  thus  far  prevented  any  se- 
rious casualties.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  garrison  were  to  escape  death  by 
shot  and  shell  only  to  meet  it  by  suffocation.     The  day  was  warm  and 


sultry,  the  smoke  did  not  rise  freely,  and  the  fort  became  so  filled  with  it 
that  the  men  could  hardly  see  or  breathe.  The  heat  itself  grew  stifling, 
and  increased  to  such  a  point  that  it  became  necessary  to  protect  all  the 
powder  left  of  that  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  great  magazine — only 
four  barrels — with  wet  blankets  and  other  bedding.  The  men  themselves 
were  able  to  get  breath  only  by  lying  down  upon  the  floors  of  the  case- 
mates, and  spreading  wet  cloths  over  their  faces  to  exclude  the  smoke.  An 
eddying  gust  of  wind  occasionally  dispersed  the  stifling  clouds,  and  relieved 
their  distress  for  lack  of  air,  while  it  revealed  to  their  sight  the  terrors  of 
their  situation.  About  this  time  the  flag-staff,  which,  though  hit  nine  times, 
bad  thus  far  escaped  with  slight  injury,  was  shot  away  near  the  top.  The 
look-out  cried,  "  The  flag  is  down,"  and  instantly  Mr.  Hall  sprung  out 
into  the  flaming,  shot-raked  parade,  and  brought  the  flag  away.  But  the 
halliards  were  so  entangled  that  it  could  not  be  righted  and  raised  again. 
What  should  be  done?  The  flag  must  float,  for,  terrible  as  tbe  situation 
was,  no  one  had  yet  spoken  of  surrender.  A  temporary  staff  was  rigged 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  Police-sergeant  Hart  volunteered  to  climb  it  and 
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nail  the  flag  fast.  This  he  did  while  the  enemy's  batteries  kept  up  their 
furious  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  in  the  face  of  which  he  accomplished  his  peril- 
ous undertaking,  and  descended  the  staff  in  safety.  The  enemy,  determined 
rebels  though  they  were,  could  not  see  unmoved  this  heroic  defense  of  a 
fortress  and  a  flag  for  which  they  felt  that  only  a  little  while  before  they 
would  have  fought  with  no  less  gallantry ;  and  at  each  of  the  now  rare  and 
irregular  discharges  of  a  single  gun,  they  leaped  upon  their  own  ramparts 
and  cheered  Major  Anderson  and  his  men. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  only  four  barrels  of  powder  out  of 
the  magazine  were  practically  inaccessible,  when  only  three  more  cartridges 
remained,  and  they  were  in  the  guns,  when  the  tragic  interest  of  the  day  was 
at  its  height,  the  comic  actor  of  the  occasion  entered  upon  the  scene,  and  af- 
faire took  a  ludicrous  turn  toward  peace.  The  fall  of  the  flag  had,  of  course, 
been  noticed,  and  it  had  been  mistaken  in  one  quarter  at  least  for  a  sign  of 
surrender.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hart  had  nailed  it  in  its  new  position  upon  the 
outer  wall,  a  man  appeared  at  an  embrasure  with  a  handkerchief  tied  upon 
a  sword,  symbolic  of  the  semi-military  condition  of  his  mind  and  person  in 


other  respects,  and  demanded  admission.  It  was  allowed,  and  he  scrambled 
in.  He  proved  to  be  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  who  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  much  laughter  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  who  was  now  volun- 
teer aid  to  General  Beauregard.  In  a  fuss  and  flurry,  which  provoked  the 
smiles  of  the  smoke-grimed  soldiers  whom  he  addressed,  he  said  that  he 
came  from  that  officer,  and  asked  for  Major  Anderson.  He  had  gone  to  the 
main  gate  to  meet  the  flag  of  truce,  the  approach  of  which  had  been  ob- 
served ;  and  before  he  could  be  summoned,  Colonel  Wigfall  (for  such  was 
his  new  title)  said,  "Your  flag  is  down;  you  are  on  Are;  let  us  quit  this;" 
and  asked  to  have  his  extemporized  flag  of  truce  displayed  from  the  ram- 
parts He  was  shown  the  national  flag  still  flying,  and  told  that  if  he  wished 
his  friends  to  stop  firing  he  must  display  the  flag  of  truce.  This  he  at  once 
did  waving  it  out  of  an  embrasure,  which,  nevertheless,  was  nearly  hit  by 
two  or  three  shots.  As  it  was  his  flag,  and  not  that  of  the  fort,  a  corporal 
was  then  ordered  to  relieve  him  ;  but  the  firing  being  still  kept  up,  because 
of  the  national  flag  again  floating  above  the  fort,  the  corporal  declined  to 
continue  his  useless  exposure,  and  leaped  back  into  the  casemate,  where  tho 
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excited  aid-de-camp  soundly  rated  him  for  bis  cowardice.  At  this  point 
Major  Anderson  came  up,  and  the  subsequent  colloquy  is  thus  reported  by 
an  eye-witness  to  the  interview  : 

"Wigfell  Baid,  'I  am  Colonel  Wigfall,  and  come  from  General  Beauregard, 
who  wishes  to  stop  this.'  Major  Anderson,  rising  on  his  toes,  and  coming 
down  firmly  upon  his  heels,  replied,  'Well,  sir.'  'Major  Anderson,'  said 
Wigfall,  'you  have  defended  your  flag  nobly,  sir.  You  have  done  all  that 
js  possible  for  men  to  do,  and  General  Beauregard  wishes  to  stop  the  fight. 
On  what  terms,  Major  Anderson,  will  you  evacuate  this  fort?'  Major  An- 
derson's reply  was,  '  General  Beauregard  is  already  acquainted  with  my  only 
terms.'  'Do  I  understand  that  you  will  evacuate  upon  the  terms  proposed 
the  other  day?'  'Yes,  sir,  and  on  those  conditions  only,'  was  the  reply 
of  the  major.  'Then,  sir,'  said  Wigfall,  'I  understand,  Major  Anderson, 
that  the  fort  is  to  be  ours?'  'On  those  conditions  only,  I  repeat.'  'Very 
well,'  said  Wigfall ;  '  then  it  is  understood  that  you  will  evacuate.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  do.  You  military  men  will  arrange  every  thing  else  on  your 
own  terms.'  He  then  departed,  the  white  flag  still  waving  where  he  had 
placed  it,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  from  the  flag-staff,  which  had  be- 
come the  target  of  the  rebels." 

But  hardly  was  he  halfway  to  the  shore  when  a  more  formal  and  numerous 
deputation  from  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard— Major  Lee,  Mr.  Porcher 
Miles,  ex-Senator  Cliesnut,  and  Mr.  Roger  A.  Pry  or — appeared  with  a  flag 
of  truce  and  asked  admission,  which,  of  course,  was  given.  They  also  said 
that  they  came  from  General  Beauregard.  He  had  noticed  that  the  flag  had 
been  down ;  that  the  fort  was  on  fire;  and  lie  desired  to  know  if  he  could 
render  any  assistance.  As  Major  Anderson's  position  was  the  consequence 
of  General  Beauregard's  own  acts,  this  was,  of  course,  but  a  delicate  way  of 
asking  a  surrender.  The  beleaguered  commander  was  surprised,  as  well  he 
might  be,  at  this  deputation  from  a  man  with  whom  he  had  already  agreed 
upon  general  terms  of  evacuation,  and  he  replied  accordingly,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  members  of  the  new  deputation.  These,  however,  after 
a  few  minutes'  conference,  informed  Major  Anderson  that  the  extempore 
Texan  colonel  had  not  seen  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  for  two  days. 
They  requested,  however,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  while  they  bore  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  Major  Anderson's  terms  to  General  Beauregard ;  but, 
in  the" midst  of  this  embarrassment,  yet  a  third  flag  of  truce  arrived,  borne 
by  Major  D.  R.  Jones,  the  insurgent  general's  chief  of  staff,  offering  the  same 
terms  of  evacuation,  with  a  single  exception,  which  had  been  proposed  be- 
fore the  bombardment — to  wit,  the  departure  of  the  whole  command,  with 
company  arms  and  property,  and  all  private  property,  and  the  privilege  of 
saluting  and  keeping  the  flag — the  exception  being  the  salute  to  the  flag. 
These  terms  Major  Anderson  positively  refused  then  to  accept  without  the 
salute,  but  consented  tliat  that  point  should  remain  open  for  consideration. 
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The  salute  was  finally  admitted  by  General  Beauregard,  who  also  (with 
equal  courtesv,  and  regard  for  the  condition  of  a  fort  which  was  about  to 
pass  into  his  possession)  proffered  assistance  for  the  extinction  of  the  fire, 
which  was  declined.  The  intrepid  national  commander  bad  no  alternative  ■ 
as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  He  had  not  lost  a  man  ;  but  the 
fort  had  become  untenable,  and  his  means  of  defense  were  exhausted.  Had 
there  been  time  to  let  the  walls  cool  so  that  the  magazine  might  be  opened, 
to  blow  down  the  parapet  and  build  up  the  great  gates  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish, the  defense  might  have  been  prolonged,  as  far  as  the  fort  itself  was 
concerned,  until  the  men  were  exhausted  by  a  diet  of  sheer  salt  pork.  But, 
even  had  these  circumstances  existed,  the  lack  of  cartridges  and  the  means 
of  making  them  would  have  made  effective  offensive  operations  impossible.* 
It  is  said  that  yet  another  and  still  more  ludicrous  incident  lightened  the 
closing  scenes  of  this  eventful  day  within  the  fort.  Mr.  Roger  A.Pryor,  of 
Virginia,  one  of  the  first  deputation  from  General  Beauregard  (and  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  high  (but  not  highest)style  of  Southern  man 
who  vaunts  his  good-breeding  and  his  chivalry,  but  has  not  yet  attained  to 
quiet  self-respect  and  unassuming  confidence  in  himself,  united  to  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  but  maintains  his  superiority  by  of- 
fensive self-assertion),  appeared  on  this  occasion  loaded  down  with  arms  in- 
cisive and  explosive,  and  bore  himself  in  keeping  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Seeing  upon  a  table  what  appeared  to  be  a  glass  of  brandy,  he  swal- 
lowed it,  without  pause  or  ceremony.  Surgeon  Crawford  having  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  was  turning  down  the  dose,  approached  quickly,  and  in- 
formed him  that  what  he  had  drank  as  brandy  was  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
deadly  poison.  Instant  collapse  on  the  part  of  the  patient  followed  this 
announcement;  but  whether  it  was  due  to  the  poison,  or  only  to  the  an- 
nouncement, the  Muse  of  History  has  not  been  informed.  She  records  with 
pleasure,  however,  that  the  valiant  Virginian,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the 
benevolent  surgeon,  was  put  instantly  through  such  a  course  of  pumping 
and  purgation  that  his  life  was  saved,  to  be  again,  in  like  manner,  devoted 
to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  It  may  be  cruel,  but  it  is  human,  to 
suggest  that  the  surgeon,  having  failed  of  a  single  loyal  patient  through  a 
two  days'  bombardment,  was  determined  to  have  one  at  least  from  the  rebel 
side,  and  seized  the  occasion  of  an  equally  thoughtless  and  harmless  drink- 
ing to  gratify  at  once  his  professional  craving  and  his  excited  patriotism. 

Agitating  as  this  day  had  been  in  Charleston  Harbor,  it  was  none  the  less 
so  outside  the  bounds  of  the  insurgent  confederacy.  Throughout  the  free 
states,  and  the  slave  states  still  under  loyal  rule,  the  people  rose  on  that  Sat- 
urday morning  with  their  souls  filled  with  the  one  anxiety  which  had  pre- 
vented or  disturbed  their  rest.  The  bombardment  and  the  defense  would,  of 
course,  be  renewed  ;  but  would  Major  Anderson  be  able  to  hold  out  until  he 
received  the  re -enforcements  and  supplies  which  lay  within  sight  of  his  ram- 
parts? What  of  good  or  ill  to  the  republic  would  this 
day  bring  forth  ?  What  of  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
flag?  The  excitement  was  not  turbulent;  it  hardly  ruf- 
fled the  surface  of  society.  It  was  a  strong,  deep-seat- 
ed trouble  ;  a  sad  and  almost  awful  apprehension.  It 
sank  deeper  and  spread  wider  as  the  hourly  dispatches 
told  how  the  stirring  fight  went  "on.  In  the  great 
centres  of  population  and  business  the  streets  were 
filled  by  eager,  anxious  people,  who  spoke  nervously 
upon  the  one  great  theme;  and  around  the  many  bul- 
letin-boards the  crowds  were  so  great  as  to  impede  the 
U  public  passage.  The  announcements  successively  made 
of  the  feebleness  of  Major  Anderson's  resistance,  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  fleet,  of  the  fire,  the  throwing  pow- 
der into  the  water,  the  explosions,  the  silencing  of  the 
fort,  the  incomprehensible  display  of  the  flag  of  truce 
at  the  same  time  with  the  national  standard,  were  re- 
ceived with  amazement,  indignation,  and  incredulity. 
The  southern  end  of  the  telegraph  was,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  and  soon  these  astonish- 
ing, and,  as  it  was  thought,  absurd  reports  began  to  be 
attributed  to  the  malicious  perversion  of  those  who 
sent  them.  The  inactivity  of  the  fleet  seemed  inex- 
plicable ;  the  story  that  the  fort  was  on  fire  was  scout- 
quite  incredible.  Fort  Sumter  was  believed  to  be 
an  almost  impregnable  mass  of  solid  masonry,  as  in- 
combustible as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ;  and  here  it  was, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  burning  like  a  tinder-box.  Men 
turned  away  in  scorn ;  they  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  it.  And  when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  final  dis- 
patch came  from  Charleston,  by  way  of  Augusta,  that 
the  fort  had  surrendered;  that  the  confederate  flag 
floated  over  its  walls,  and  that  none  of  the  garrison 
or  confederate  troops  were  hurt,  it  was  thought  that 
this  was  the  cap-sheaf  of  malicious  invention,  and  that 
it  was  only  sure  that  the  fight  had  gone  on  during  the 
day  with  varying  fortunes.  The  effect  of  the  news, 
however,  was  to  work  the  public  mind  up  to  a  terri- 
ble pitch  of  excitement;  and  the  most  widely-circu- 
lated daily  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  been 
thus  far  the  apologist  and  the  advocate  of  the  secession- 
ists, the  indignation  of  the  people  was  so  roused  against 
it  that  an  attack  upon  its  office  was  expected,  and  would 

*  See  the  "  Engineer  Journnl  of  the  Bnmhnrdmeni  nf  Fnrt  Sumter," 
by  Capt.  J.  G.  Foster.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Xow  York,  186L 
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doubtless  have  been  made,  except  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  preventive 
measures  taken  by  the  chief  of  police. 

Little  of  the  next  day  was  given  wholly  to  religious  duties,  for  patriotism 
is  an  element  of  piety,  not  of  religion ;  and  the  two  days'  attack  upon  the 
national  flag  was  the  only  subject  which  really  occupied  men's  minds — the 
only  topic  of  their  conversation.  To  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  the  public,  the 
principal  newspapers,  the  publication  of  which,  with  one  exception,  was  in- 
termitted, of  course,  on  Sunday,  issued  a  number  on  this  morning;  and  thus 
commenced  a  custom  which  was  continued  far  into  the  period  of  the  ensuing 
war.  The  dispatches  of  the  previous  day  proved  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
the  people  found  themselves  forced  to  bear  the  national  humiliation  with 
such  resignation  as  they  could  summon.  Here  and  there  a  voice  was  heard 
denouncing  Major  Anderson,  or  at  least  questioning  his  patriotism  or  his  de- 
termination. But  these  were  the  views  only  of  the  most  headstrong  and  least 
considerate  folk ;  the  mass  of  the  people  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  their  en- 
tire confidence.  At  this  very  time  he  was  evacuating  the  fort  upon  terms, 
and  in  a  manner,  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  opponents  in  the  re- 
cent contest.  Having  packed  up  all  company  and  personal  property,  and 
made  preparations  for  saluting  his  flag,  Major  Anderson  was  waited  upon 
by  several  officers  of  General  Beauregard's  stafT,  Commander  Hartstein,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy,  but  who  had  preferred  his  state  to  his 
country,  and  Captain  Gillis,  commander  of  the  Pocahontas.  The  steamer 
Isabel,  which  the  confederate  authorities  had  provided  as  a  transport  to  the 
vessels  outside  the  Bar,  lay  at  the  wharf  behind  the  gorge.  The  old  battle- 
torn  flag,  which  had  been  displayed  four  months  before,  amid  prayers  appa- 
rently unheard  and  hopes  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  was  raised  to  re- 
ceive the  honors  which  showed  that  it  had  fallen  without  disgrace.  Fifty 
guns  were  fired,  and  it  was  lowered  before  solemn  faces  and  tearful  eyes. 
But,  it  would  seem,  the  outraged  genius  of  the  republic  demanded  that  some 
sacrifice  of  blood,  even  innocent,  should  atone  for  this  humiliation,  and  at 
the  seventeenth  gun  an  accidental  explosion  of  fixed  ammunition  instantly 
killed  one  of  the  artillerists,  and  severely  wounded  several  others,  one  of 
them  mortally.  This  casualty  proved  more  fatal  than  the  two  days'  bom- 
bardment to  either  party ;  for,  in  spite  of  reports  long  circulated  to  the  con- 
trary in  regard  to  the  insurgent  force,  there  is  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt- 
ing the  assertion  that  neither  side  lost  a  single  man,  while  the  wounds  re- 
ceived were  few  and  trifling.  The  salute  finished,  the  victim  to  the  honor 
of  his  country's  flag,  Private  David  Hough,  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  the  parade  of  the  fort  where  he  had  done  so  gallantly  a  soldier's  duty; 
and  the  garrison,  in  full  uniform,  were  formed  in  line,  and  marched  out  to 
the  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  confederate  officers  present  vied  with 
each  other  in  demonstrations  of  courtes}'  to  their  vanquished  foes.  The  flag 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  Major  Anderson  took  away  with  him,  was  raised  on 
board  the  Isabel  as  she  put  off,  so  that  he  and  his  command  were  under  no 
flag  but  that  of  their  government  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  mem- 
orable series  of  events  in  which  they  bore  so  prominent  a  part. 

Of  the  insurgent  force  in  this  affair  little  has  been,  and  little  need  be  said. 
They  were  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  fire  of  the  fort — restricted  as 
Major  Anderson  proved  to  be  to  bis  guns  of  smallest  calibre — was  so  inef- 
fective that  their  performance  was  little  more  than  artillery  practice.  Their 
numbers,  and  their  guns,  and  the  work  they  did,  have  been  thus  precisely 
stated  in  an  elaborate  article  written  upon  the  best  authority.8  They  had 
fourteen  batteries  in  action,  mounting  forty-two  heavy  guns  and  mortars. 
From  these  there  were  thrown,  durinri  the  two  days,  two  thousand  three 
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hundred  and  sixty  shot  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty  shells.  The  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  confederate  works  was  certainly  over  three  thou- 
sand, and  between  four  and  five  thousand  were  held  in  reserve.  Of  the  of- 
ficers who  distinguished  themselves — with  such  distinction  as  was  possible 
where  the  officers  on  one  side  were  three  times  as  many  as  the  men  on  the 
other,  and  no  one  was  hurt — Genera!  Beauregard's  report  mentions  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  E.S.Ripley,  commanding  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  G.  De  Saussure,  commanding  those  on  Morris's  Isl- 
and; Major  P.F.Stevens,  in  command  of  the  iron-clad  battery  at  Cum- 
mings's  Point;  Captain  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  British  rifled  cannon 
at  this  point;  and  Majors  Whiting  and  Gwin,  and  Captain  Hartstein.  Col- 
onel Wigfall  comes  in  for  a  share  of  commendation ;  and  let  us  not  forget 
that,  with  all  his  fluster  and  flurry,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  false  position  in 
regard  to  the  capitulation,  his  motive  was  a  good  one,  and  he  showed  real 
fortitude  in  passing  from  the  shore  teethe  fort  in  an  open  boat  during  n 
heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  Captain  Hartstein,  having  but  to  superintend 
the  patrolling  of  the  harbor  and  carrying  of  messages  in  tug-boats,  gained 
more  distinction  by  bis  courtesy  and  fraternal  kindness  after  the  surrender 
than  by  the  duties  which  be  had  performed  before. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  official  representative  of  the  vaunting 
and  insolent  politicians  and  planters  of  South  Carolina  would  emulate  the 
honorable  consideration  shown  by  Captain  Hartstein  and  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him  to  those  who  bad  so  gallantly  defended  the  flag  of  the  re- 
public— the  flag  which,  not  long  before,  they  had  all  been  sworn  to  uphold 
at  peril  of  their  lives.  Governor  Pickens,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the 
people  of  Charleston  on  the  evening  of  the  evacuation,  exposed  without  re- 
serve the  spiteful,  domineering,  braggart  spirit  in  which  he,  and  those  of  his 
constituents  who  had  really  any  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had  gone 
into  their  rebellion.  Alluding  to  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
whom  they  had  been  told  they  would  find  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  he  said:  "We  have  defeated  their  twenty  millions, 
and  we  have  made  the  proud  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  that  never  was 
lowered  before  to  any  nation  on  this  earth,  we  have  lowered  it  in  humility 
before  the  palmetto  and  the  confederate  flags."  The  humiliation  of  the 
national  flag,  though  under  circumstances  which  could  bring  no  honor  of 
any  kind  to  its  assailants,  was  too  pleasant  a  theme  to  be  passed  over  with 
one  exulting  outburst;  and  thus  again  the  rebellious  demagogue  rolled  the 
sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue:  "  We  have  humbled  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  here  say  to  you,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  stars  and  stripes  have  been  humbled.  It  has  triumphed  for 
seventy  years ;  but  to-day,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  it  has  been  hum- 
bled, and  humbled  before  the  glorious  little  state  of  South  Carolina."  On  the 
same  occasion,  and  in  the  same  bombastic  strain,  he  spoke  of  the  independ- 
ence of  his  constituents  as  already  achieved,  and  as  having  been  "baptized 
in  blood."  Now  the  twenty  millions  defeated  by  the  insurgent  forces  (num- 
bering seven  thousand,  and  having  in  action  forty-two  heavy  guns  and  mor 
tars)  were  one  hundred  and  nine  half-famished  men,  including  musicians, 
laborers,  and  the  surgeon;  and  the  blood  in  which  the  Charlestonian  inde- 
pendence was  baptized  was  that  of  four  men,  slightly  wounded.  Governoi 
Pickens's  speech  was  received  with  vociferous  applause ;  and  so  was  one  of 
more  significance,  made  in  Montgomery,  the  confederate  capital,  the  day  be- 
fore, by  Mr.  Pope  Walker,  the  insurgent  Secretary  of  War :  "  No  man,"  he 
said,  "can  tell  where  the  war  tins  day  commenced  will  end;  but  I  will 
prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over 
the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of  May.     Let 
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them  try  Southern  chivalry  and  test  the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and 
it  may  float  eventually  over  Fancuil  Hall  itself." 

It  was  upon  a  people  thus  miserably  mistaking  their  countrymen  and 
themselves,  thus  blind  with  fury,  thus  bloated  with  insolence  and  besotted 
with  pride,  thus  bent  upon  the  humiliation  and  final  destruction  of  the  re- 
public in  which  at  last  they  had  ceased  to  rule,  that  the  heroes  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, defeated  but  not  dishonored,  turned  their  backs,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of 
April,  1861,  and  sailed  northward,  under  the  very  flag  which  they  had  so 
nobly  defended,  (o  tell  in  simple,  modest  words  the  story  of  their  struggle.9 
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Effect  of  the  Bombardment  of  fort  Samter. — War  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln. — Hespnrt'c 
of  the  Fret  Stales ;  of  ihc  Governors  of  the  Border  Slave  States. — Measures  of  the  Rebel  Gov- 
ernment.— Seizure  of  tlic  Navy  Yard  and  Forts  Barrancas  and  M'llca  at  Fcnsaeola. — Occupu- 
tion  of  Fort  Pickens  by  Lieutenant  Slemmcr. — Insolent  Propositions  for  Truce,  and  degrading 
Compliance. — Rt -enforcement  of  Fort  Pickens. — Washington  in  danger. — The  Convention  of 
Virginia  secretly  pusses  a  Provisional  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  an  Ordinance  uniting  the 
State  to  tbe  insurgent  Confederacy. — Destruction  of  the  Arsenal  and  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  its  Occupation  by  the  Insurgents.— Incomplete  Destruction  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard, 
and  its  Seizure. — Massachusetts  leads  the  Van. — Reasons  for  her  Promptness. — Attack  upon  a 
Massachusetts  and  a  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  Baltimore  — March  of  lite  New  York  Seventh. 
— Communication  between  Washington  and  the  North  cut  off. — Union  Meetings. — The  Flag, 
— Badges. — Show  your  Colors. — Gifts  nnd  Appropriations  for  the  War. — A  Blockade. — Rebel 
Privateers.— Neutral  Treason.— Condition  of  Washington  Society.— Spies.— Seizure  of  Tele- 
graphic Dispatches. — Habeas  Corpus  practically  suspended. — Commotion  in  Missouri. — Ken- 
tucky for  the  Union. — New  Proclamation  calling  lor  48,000  Men  for  three  Years. — Military 
Preparations  at  the  South. — Seat  of  the  Rebel  Government  transferred  to  Richmond. — Nature 
nnd  Purposes  of  the  impending  Conflict. 

THE  depression  which  followed  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  was  but 
momentary.  It  did  not  last  a  single  day.  The  rebound  was  instanta- 
neous and  tremendous.  In  spite  of  four  months' warning,  the  event  actually 
came  with  all  the  suddenness  of  surprise.  In  fact,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  arousing  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  republic  from  a  state  of  mingled  con- 
fidence and  bewilderment,  which  had  almost  the  seeming,  and  all  the  effect, 
of  stupor.  A  keen  and  practiced  observer,  who  bad  visited  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  many  scenes  of  strife  in  the  service  of  the  most  influential 
journal  of  Europe,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to  observe 
and  report  the  course  of  events  during  the  civil  troubles,  after  remaining  in 
New  York  two  weeks,  wrote,  on  the  20th  of  March,  that  to  his  eyes  that  city 
was  "full  of  divine  calm  and  human  phlegm;"  that  the  commercial  queen 
of  the  West,  in  his  opinion,"  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  fight,  her  desire 
is  to  eat  her  bread  and  honey  and  count  her  dollars  in  peace."  To  him, 
judging  from  what  he  heard  as  well  as  what  he  saw,  the  disruption  of  the 
republic  was  then  already  accomplished ;  for,  on  the  one  side,  a  representa- 
tive secessionist  said  to  him,  "No  concession,  no  compromise;  nothing  that 
can  be  done  or  suggested  shall  induce  us  to  join  any  confederation  of  which 
the  New  England  states  are  members;"  and,  on  the  other,  an  equally  emi- 
nent Republican,  of  the  extreme  school,  declared  to  him  on  the  same  day, 
"If  I  could  bring  back  the  Southern  states  by  holding  up  my  little  finder, 
I  should  think  it  criminal  to  do  bo."10  The  swift  agency  of  steam  could  not 
take  the  letter  containing  these  statements  to  London,  print  it,  and  send  it 
back  again,  before  the  conclusion  based  upon  them  was  entirely  falsified. 
The  secessionist  doubtless  stood  firm  in  his  rebellious  determination;  but 
the  Abolitionist  had  found  that,  whatever  might  be  his  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  people  of  the  free  states  did  not  regard  the  question  of  negro  slavery 
in  any  of  its  bearings  as  worthy  to  be  weighed  one  moment  in  the  scale  with 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  republic;  and  the  divine  calm  of  the  city  that  would  do  any  thing  rath- 
er than  fight  had  been  swept  away  by  an  intensely  human  excitement  which 
strangely  united  all  the  heat  of  fury  to  all  the  coolness  of  resolution.  In  all 
this  there  was  no  sudden  gyration  of  opinion  or  change  of  feeling.  The  na- 
tional sentiment  of  loyal  men  was  not  touched  to  the  quick  until  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter.     The  secessionists  might  have  held  conventions 


*     Major  Anderson's  Dispatch  concerning  the  Bombardment  and  Evacuation  of  Fort  Samter. 
_       __  „  ,„  Steam-shiHil.-i]tlc,ofrSandy"Hook,  April  IS,  180). 

Hon.5.  Cumroii,8eerDtarT.ofW*r,WinMogt«]1O.G: 

Sib,— Having  defended  Fori  Sumter  fur  thirty-fonr  hours,  until  the  quarters  were  entirely 
burned,  tho  main  gate-  destroy  i^l  by  lire,  tbe  g..rge  wall  serion.lv  inured,  the  magazine  surround- 
ed by  flames,  ami  its  door  closed  from  ihc  .Heels  of  the  heat,  four  barrels  nnd  three  cartridges  of 
powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I  accepted  terms  of  evacua- 
tion, offered  hy  tieiiernl  Hc.iiireguid.  lining  the  same  offered  by  him  on  the  llth  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  Inutilities,  and  mar.  bed  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Uth  instant, 
with  colors  (lying  nnd  drums  beating,  bringing  aii-oy  company  nnd  private  property,  and  Minting 
my  flag  with  fifty  eons.  Robeiit  Ahdebmn,  Major  First  Artillery. 

■*  Correspondence  of  the  London  Times,  April  17th,  1861. 

ProcLiniation  of  President  Lincoln. 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past  nnd  now  are  opposed,  nnd 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  lic-.rgia,  Alabama.  Florida.  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  bo  suppressed  hy  tho  ordinary 
course  of  judi.  i.d  proceedings  ,.r  by  tin-  powers  vested  In  tbe  marshals  bv  law:  now,  therefore,  I, 
AiiKiiUM  J.iseoi.s.  President  of  tbe  United  Stales,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  bv  tho 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fu  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  to  the  agKregne  number  of  To.ihhi,  in  order  to  suppress  said  com- 
binations and  to  cause  the  laws  10  be  duly  executed.  The  detail-  Rw  tin-;  object  will  be  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  state  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  J  appeal  to  all  loynl 
ciueens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this.  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  anj  existence 
of  our  national  Union,  und  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  redress"  wrongs  already 
long  eie- ,,,-h  endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  aligned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  Will  probably  be  to -repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been  soiled 
from  the  Union  ;  mid  in  every  event  the  utmost  cure  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects 
aforesaid,  to  ,-.,■. ...d  any  deviation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with  property,  or  nny  dis- 
turbance of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  „f  the  country  ;  and  I  hereby  command  the'persons  com- 
posing the  combinations  nforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abode-  u  ithin 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

Deeming  that  tho  present  condition  of  pubbc  affairs  presents  un  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do 


and  passed  resolutions  until  the  crack  of  doom,  nnd  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  but  little  moment.  Southern  conventions  had  become  a  laugh- 
ing-stock at  the  North  on  account  of  their  wordy  folly.  They  had  been  held 
for  various  ostensible  objects,  but  chieBy  for  that  of  turning,  by  preamble 
and  resolutions,  the  tide  of  commerce  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia to  Norfolk  and  Charleston.  In  this  they  had  not  been  successful;  and 
the  discredit  which,  attached  to  them  affected  greatly  all  tbe  preliminary 
steps  taken  in  the  more  dangerous  designs  to  which  they  were  in  part  a 
cloak.  In  fact,  much  as  the  country  had  been  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  at 
the  South  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  seemed  but  a  continuation  or 
expected  consequence  of  the  preceding  presidential  canvass.  It  was  no  new 
thing.  It  did  not  have  a  beginning ;  it  was  merely  a  going  on.  It  seemed, 
nay,  it  was,  the  last  move  in  the  stupendous  game  of  intimidation  and  brag- 
gadocio which  had  been  played  for  twenty  years  and  more.  Much  the  same 
turmoil  had  been  heard  before,  when  the  slavery  propaganda  had  only  fear- 
ed defeat.  What  was  to  be  expected  upon  its  actual  discomfiture?  These 
men  had  talked  so  much  about  secession  if  a  Republican  were  elected,  that, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  merest  braggarts,  they 
must  do  something  to  back  their  words.  Their  conventions  and  their  ordi- 
nances were  mere  brute  thunder,  harmful  in  effect  upon  the  country,  but 
harmless  against  its  government.  Their  refusal  to  pay  their  Northern  debts 
was  regarded  as  far  more  injurious,  and  more  indicative  of  hostile  determ- 
ination. 

Thus  thought  and  felt  too  many  men  throughout  the  country  through  the 
gloomy  winter  of  1860  and  1SG1 ;  for  even  the  seizure  of  forts  and  arms, 
and  tbe  very  establishment  of  the  insurgent  government,  were  looked  upon 
rather  as  extreme  measures  of  intimidation  than  as  the  first  steps  of  a  des- 
perate rebellion.  The  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  quite  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  those  who  should  have  seen  that  it  meant 
absolute  defiance.  But  when,  upon  the  announcement  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
to  be  provisioned,  the  insurgents  bombarded  the  garrison  out  of  it,  then, 
with  a  sudden  shock,  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  republic  felt  what  secession 
really  was.  Indignation  flashed  through  the  astonished  land.  The  whole 
country  quivered  with  a  new  emotion.  Men  lived  in  the  open  air,  that  they 
might  read  in  each  other's  faces,  eye  to  eye,  the  noble  wrath,  the  fixed  de- 
termination, the  lofty  purpose  that  ruled  the  hour.  Two  could  hardly  speak 
together  in  the  street  above  their  ordinary  tone  without  being  surrounded 
with  eager  listeners.  Every  public  place  was  thronged  with  unbidden 
crowds,  intent  upon  discourse  of  the  momentous  situation.  A  nation  of  free- 
men, each  of  whom  felt,  at  last,  his  own  responsibility  for  his  country's  safe- 
ty and  honor,  was  pierced  through  brain  and  heart  with  the  barbed  convic- 
tion that  that  safety  was  in  peril  and  that  honor  at  stake.  The  strong  bar- 
riers of  party  vanished  as  by  magic,  and  men  became  so  intensely  absorbed 
in  tbe  present  that,  forgetful  of  the  past,  they  saw  each  other  for  the  first 
time  only  as  fellow-citizens,  with  one  feeling  and  one  purpose.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  supreme  grandeur  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Patriotism,  which  bad 
been  trodden  under  foot  of  politicians,  which  had  withered  in  the  arid  soil 
of  selfishness  under  the  blazing  sun  of  prosperity,  which  had  been  choked 
with  the  thorns  of  care,  and  wealth,  and  pleasure,  struck  at  once  its  roots  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  nation's  being,  and  in  a  single  night  blossomed  into 
fruitful  ness.  That  fruit  was  a  stern  resolve  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in 
defense  of  the  republic. 

It  was  to  a  people  who  bad  passed  through  this  mental  experience  that 
President  Lincoln  addressed  a  proclamation  dated  upon  the  day  of  the  evac- 
uation of  Fort  Sumter.1  That  was  Sunday;  and  on  Monday  morning  the 
President's  appeal,  distributed  by  telegraph,  was  read  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  remarkably  cool  and  dispassionate.  It  set  forth  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  defied  in  the  seven  seceded  states 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  omeers  of  the  law ;  it 
called  out  75,000  of  the  militia  of  the  several  slates  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing those  combinations,  and  first,  if  not  chiefly,  of  repossessing  the  forts 
which  had  been  seized ;  it  especially,  and  with  great  care  in  the  use  of  words, 
disavowed  any  intention  of  "devastation,  destruction,  or  interference  with 
property  in  any  part  of  the  country."    It  commanded  the  insurgents  to  dis- 


hcrcby,  in  virtue  oCthc  power  in  mc  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  senators  nnd  representatives  are.  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective  cham- 
bers ut  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  then  nnd  there  to  consider  nnd 
determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  K-cm  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  end  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
he  affixed. 

Done  nt  the  City  o(  Washington,  this  loth  day  of  April,  in  tbe  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

By  the  President. 
William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Tho  following  call  on  the  respective  state  governors  for  troops  was  simultaneously  issued  through 
the  War  Department : 

Sib, — Under  the  act  of  Congress  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  etc.,  approved  February  28,  1  705,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
quest your  excellency  to  cause  to  he  immediately  derailed  from  the  militia  of  your  state  the  quom 
designated  in  the  table  below,  to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen  for  n  period  of  three  months,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  Your  excellency  will  please  communicate  to  me  the  time  at  about  which  your 
quota  will  be  cxjiected  at  its  rrndczvutis,  ns  it  will  be  met  as  soon  as  practicable  by  an  officer  or  offi- 
cers to  muster  it  into  service  nnd  pay  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  United  States  will  He  administered  to  every  officer  ond  mnn.  The  mustering  officers  will 
be  instructed  to  receive  no  mnn  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer  who  is  in  year*  op|-nrcmly 
over  4S  or  under  18,  or  who  is  nut  in  physical  strength  and  vigor.  The  quom  for  each  state  is  as 
follows : 

IVonnlcoali lOIMiuoori 4 

Delaware 


MuMcha* 

RjrO.it  ItlB 


V     I  O-l 


Imiot* B.JttrMgan... 


ucky 4  Mlnocrwlo. 

Jmey 4  Aiksoui 1    Wbcooflo. 

It  is  ordered  that  each  regiment  shall  consist,  on  an  aggregate  of  officer*  and  n 
total  thus  to  be  culled  out  is  73,391.  The  remainder  to  constitute  the  7fi,000  me 
idt  w.'s  proclamation  will  be  composed  of  troops  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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perse  within  twenty  days,  and  summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  command  was  a  matteT  of  form,  prescribed  by  act  of 
Congress;  the  summons,  a  matter  of  necessity.  On  that  Monday  morning, 
too,  the  flag  of  the  republic — how  dear  to  those  who  were  true  to  it,  they 
never  knew  till  then — was  raised  by  spontaneous  impulse  upon  every  staff 
which  stood  on  loyal  ground  ;  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Potomac,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  eye  could  hardly 
turn  without  meeting  the  bright  banner  which  symbolized  in  its  stripes  the 
union  and  the  initial  struggle,  and  in  its  stars  the  consequent  growth  and 
glory  of  the  nation  and  the  government  which  the  insurgents  had  banded 
themselves  together  to  destroy.2 

The  response  of  the  free  states  to  the  proclamation  was  so  unanimous  and 
so  instantaneous  that  it  seemed  to  be  by  acclamation.  The  official  responses 
of  the  several  governors  became  almost  matters  of  course  and  of  form.  They 
were  dignified,  calm,  and  resolute  messages.  The  people  in  Delaware  were 
equally  prompt  and  hearty  in  their  devotion  to  the  republic ;  and  over  the 
vast  extent  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  its  intelli- 
gent millions,  throughout  all  grades  of  the  social  scale,  were  at  once  busied 
in  preparing  for  the  coming  war,  or,  at  least,  in  cheering  those  who  were 
thus  engaged.  President  Lincoln  doubtless  asked  for  75,000  men  with  some 
fear  and  trembling;  for,  since  the  nation  came  into  political  existence,  it 
bad  never  had  half  that  number  of  men  under  arms  together.  But  before 
a  day  had  passed  it  was  manifest  that  more  than  twice  as  many  were  ready 
at  his  call.  The  proclamation,  however,  was  not  addressed  to  the  free  states 
only ;  and  all  those  who  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment (except  California,  Oregon,  and  Kansas,  on  account  of  their  remote- 
ness) were  called  upon  to  furnish  their  several  quotas.  From  the  governors 
of  all  the  slave  states  except  Delaware  and  Maryland  there  came  a  flat,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  defiant  and  an  insolent  refusal.  Governor  Letcher,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  content  with  being  decided.  Governors  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  added  to  their  refusal  a  denunciation  of  the 
course  of  the  government  as  "  wicked."  Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  stig- 
matized the  demand  as  "adding  insult  to  injury,"  and  talked  of  defense 
against  "Northern  mendacity  and  usurpation."  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, said  he  had  not  a  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  his  Southern,  ?'.  e.,  his  slaveholding  brothers ;  while 
Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  poured  out  his  wrath  in  the  words  "ille- 
gal, unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhuman,  diabolical."3     The  governors 


•  The  feeling  of  (ho  time  when  this  spontaneous  display  i.f  [he  Btate  nnd  fitripes  lit  up  the  face 
of  nil  the  North,  found  a  truthful  nnd  spirited  expression  in  this  fine  lyric,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Transcript: 

TOE  FLAG.     Ci  UoRiTTO  WoodmaH. 
Why  flashed  that  flag  on  Monday  morn 

Across  the  startled  sky  ? 
Why  leaped  the  blood  to  every  check. 

The  tears  to  every  eye? 
The  hero  in  our  four  months'  woe, 

The  symbol  of  onr  might, 
Together  sunk  for  one  brief  hour, 

To  rise  forever  bright. 
The  mind  of  Cromwell  claimed  his  own, 

The  blood  of  Nascby  streamed 
Through  hearts  unconscious  of  the  fire. 

Till  that  torn  banner  gleamed. 
The  seeds  of  Milton's  lofty  thoughts, 

All  hopeless  of  the  spring, 
Broke  forth  in  joy,  as  through  thom  glowed 

The  life  great  poets  sing. 
Old  Greece  was  young,  and  Homer  true, 

And  Dante's  burning  page 
Flamed  in  the  red  along  our  flag, 

And  kindled  holy  rage. 
God's  Gospel  cheered  the  sacred  cause 

In  stern,  prophetic  strain, 
Which  makes  His  rite  our  covenant. 

His  Psalms  our  deep  refrain. 
Oh,  sad  for  him  whose  light  went  out 

Before  this  glory  came. 
Who  could  not  live  to  feel  his  kin 

To  every  noble  name  I 
And  sadder  still  to  miss  the  joy 

That  twenty  millions  know 
In  Human  Nature's  holiday 

From  all  that  makes  life  low. 

*  BEPLIE8   FBOM   THE    DISLOYAL   GOVERNORS   TO  THE   REdtTTfirTIOK    FOR    IHOOPfl    CSDER  THE 

president's  proclamation. 
from  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia. 
"I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the  powers  at  Wash- 
ington for  any  such  uso  or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view.     Your  object  is  to  subjugate  the  South- 
em  states,  and  a  requisition  made  npon  me  for  such  an  object— an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not 
vithin  the  purview  of  the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  173G — will  not  be  complied  with.     You  have 
r,  and  having  done  so,  we  will  meet  it  in  a  spirit  as  determined  as 


From  Governor  KUis,  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received ;   and,  if  genuine,  which  its  extraordinary  character  leads  me  to 

doubt,  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  thai  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  administration  for  the 

purpose  of  subjugating  the  states  of  the  South  as  in'violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation 

of  power.     I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  or  the  country,  and  to  this  war 

opon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.     You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina." 

From  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky. 

"Your  dispatch  is  received.     I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the 

wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  states." 

From  Govtmor  Barrii,  of  Tennessee. 

but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the 

From  Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas. 

"  In  answer  to  your  requisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas,  to  subjugate  the  Southern  states,  I 
have  to  say  that  none  will  be  furnished.     The  demand  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury.     The  peo- 
ple of  this  commonwealth  are  freemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the  last  extremity  [heir  hon- 
or, lives,  and  property  against  Northern  mendacity  nnd  usurpation." 
From  Governor  Jadcson,  of  Missouri. 

jIT*1"6  CM  ***  *  aPPrenend>  no  doUDt  that  those  men  arc  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  se- 
ceded states.  Yoar  requisition,  in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  nnd  revolutionary  in 
its  objects,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  can  not  be  complied  with.  Not  one  mon  will  the  Stole 
of  Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  euch  an  unholy  crusade." 


of  Delaware  and  Maryland  (Burton  and  Hicks)  answered  with  bated  breath, 
in  the  form  of  proclamation.  The  former  announced  that  he  found  himself 
without  power  to  comply  with  the  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
but  he  recommended  the  raising  of  a  regiment,  which  he  announced  would 
be  at  liberty  to  offer  its  services  to  the  general  government.  The  regiment 
was  immediately  raised  and  mustered  into  service;  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  this  small  state  had  furnished  two  thousand  more  men  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union.  Governor  Hicks's  proclamation  was  little  else  than  a  public 
wringing  of  the  hands  and  bemoaning  himself  over  the  perplexities  of  his 
situation,  which  indeed  were  great  and  trying;  for,  although  Maryland  was 
loyal  by  a  large  majority,  the  disloyal  men  were  actually  numerous,  and 
made  up  by  their  activity  and  defiant  bearing  for  their  inferiority  of  num- 
bers. Among  them,  too,  were  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  slaveholders 
in  the  state,  and  the  people  of  high  social  position.  Governor  Hicks  en- 
deavored to  placate  his  constituents  by  assuring  them  that  no  troops  should 
be  sent  from  Maryland  unless  for  the  protection  of  the  national  capital,  and 
reminding  them  that  a  special  election  would  soon  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up.4 

The  first  step  of  the  confederate  government  to  incut  this  condition  of  af 
fairs  beyond  their  borders  was  to  issue  a  call  for  32,000  more  troops.  The 
governors  of  the  seceded  states  thereupon  issued  flaming  proclamations,  de- 
nouncing, exhorting,  commanding,  and  recommending ;  and  in  one  instance, 
that  of  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  the  command  took  the  needless,  but, 
therefore,  none  the  less  dishonorable  form  of  an  interdiction  of  payment  of 
any  debt  due  to  a  resident  of  an  anti-slavery  state,  while  the  recommenda- 
tion shrewdly  suggested  that  these  confiscated  funds  should  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  Georgia. 

These  were  preparations  for  future  movements.  But  already  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  brought  an  important  military  operation  to 
the  verge  of  a  successful  issue.  This  was  tbe  re-enforcement  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens— much  the  strongest  fortification  at  the  very  important  post  of  Pensacola 
Harbor  in  Florida,  which  it  in  a  great  measure  commanded.  At  this  post 
was  a  navy  yard,  which  was  used  as  a  naval  station  for  Gulf  cruisers,  and 
which  was  therefore  rich  in  ammunition  and  supplies.  The  bay  or  harbor 
was  defended  first  by  Fort  Pickens,  a  large  and  formidable  stone  casemated 
work,  which  stands  on  the  point  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  sand  which  almost  closes  tbe  bay,  and  between  which  and  the  oppo- 
site shore  there  is  a  distance  of  but  a  mile  and  a  half.  Directly  opposite 
Fort  Pickens  is  a  water-battery  known  as  Fort  M'Rea  ;  and  about  two  miles 
farther  along  the  shore,  and  within  less  than  the  same  distance  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens, is  a  larger  work  than  the  former,  which  is  called  the  Barrancas,  or  Fort 
San  Carlos.  The  greedy  eyes  of  tbe  insurgents  were  early  turned  upon 
these  important  strong-holds  and  store-houses  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
a  band  of  about  five  hundred  men,  led  by  Captain  V.  M.  Randolph,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and,  it  is  said,  by  one  Colonel  Lomax,  whose  commis- 
sion was  in  the  Florida  militia,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  navy  yard,  and 
demanded  its  surrender  to  tbe  State  of  Florida,  which  had  that  day  passed 
its  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Star  of  the  West  re- 
turned to  New  York,  with  the  marks  of  two  rebel  cannon  upon  her  hull 
after  her  miserable  attempt  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter.  The  scene  at  Pensa- 
cola Navy  Yard  was  more  shameful,  and  incomparably  more  calamitous. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  decency  on  the  part  of  Lieutenants  E.  Farrand  and 
F.  B.  Renshaw,  who  were  there  in  authority ;  and  in  their  presence,  and,  it 
is  asserted,  by  the  command  of  the  latter,  the  2*tg  of  the  republic  was  haul- 
ed down  amid  the  jeers  of  a  drunken  rabble,  and  the  yard,  with  all  its  guns, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  passed  at  a  word  into  the  bands  of  the  insurgents.5 
On  the  same  day,  Commander  Armstrong,  of  the  Navy,  caused  the  Barran- 
cas to  be  abandoned;  but  he  had  the  grace  to  spike  the  guns,  and  remove 
some,  at  least,  of  the  munitions.  Farrand  and  Renshaw  were  treacherously 
False  to  their  colore ;  but  Armstrong's  plea  was  inability  to  cope  with  the 
forces  which  could  be  brought  against  him.  At  little  Fort  M'Rea,  however, 
was  a  man  of  another  mould.  Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Slemmer,  a  young  offi- 
cer of  artillery,  distinguished  thus  far  only  by  his  proficiency  in  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  his  profession,  was  stationed  there ;  and  he  determined  at 
once  to  do  all  that  a  brave  and  able  soldier  could  to  save  the  key  to  the  po- 
sition. The  garrison  under  his  command  at  Fort  M'Rea  was  very  small, 
but  he  did  not  despair.     Hastily  gathering  from  the  Barrancas  and  the  navy 


*  Proclamation  of  Governor  Ekks,  of  Maryland. 

To  the  People  of  Maryland.- 

The  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  the  country  has  greatly  excited  the  people  of 
Maryland. 

In  consequence  of  our  peculiar  position,  it  is  not  lo  be  expected  that  the  people  of  the  state  can 
unanimously  agree  upon  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  state,  and  of 
maintaining  within  her  limits  that  pence  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  good  citizens. 

The  emergenev  is  great.  The  consequences  of  a  rash  step  will  be  fearful.  It  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  everv  true  son  of  Maryland  to  do  all  that  can  tend  to  arrest  the  threatened  evil.  I  there- 
fore counsel"  the  people,  in  all  earnestness,  to  withhold  their  hands  from  whatever  mny  tend  to  pre- 
cipitate us  into  the  gulf  of  discord  and  ruin  gaping  to  receive  us. 

I  counsel  the  people  to  abstain  from  all  heated  controversy  upon  the  subject ;  to  avoid  all  tilings 
that  tend  to  crimination  nnd  recrimination,  in  order  that  the  origin  of  our  evil  day  may  be  for- 
gotten  now  by  every  patriot  in  tbe  earnest  desire  to  avert  from  us  its  fruit. 

All  powers' vested  in  the  governor  of  the  state  will  be  strenuously  exerted  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  maintain  inviolate  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Maryland. 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  obey  the  laws,  and  (o  aid  the  constituted  authorities  in  their  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  fair  fame  of  onr  state  untarnished. 

I  assure  the  people  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  from  Maryland,  unless  it  may  bo  for  the  defense 
of  the  national  capital. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  my  endeavor  in  the  past,  to  preserve  the  people 
of  Maryland  from  civil  war ;  and  I  invoke  the  assistance  of  every  true  and  loyal  citiien  to  aid  me 
in  this  emergency. 

The  people  of  this  state  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  in  n  special 
election  of  members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  express  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  or 
their  desire  to  have  it  broken  up.  T.  H.  HiCKB 

Baltimore,  April  18, 1SG1. 

'  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  to  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1861. 
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yard  a  few  troops  who  had  proved  faithful  among  the  faithless,  and  joining 
to  these  some  marines  from  the  war  steamer  Wyandotte,  then  at  that  sta- 
tion, he  threw  himself  with  his  little  force,  numbering  in  all  but  about 
eighty  men,  into  Fort  Pickens,  where  he  hoped,  and  it  proved  not  without 
reason,  that  he  could  hold  out  until  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  se- 
cured himself  against  immediate  attack  from  Fort  M'Rea  by  destroying  all 
the  ammunition  not  locked  up  in  the  magazine,  and  by  spiking  the  guns 
and  ramming  the  tompions  so  firmly  into  the  muzzles  that  they  had  to  be 
bored  out.  All  the  other  works  were  unimportant  compared  to  Fort  Pick- 
ens, which  commanded  every  gun  upon  them  ;  and  although  the  insurgents 
addressed  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task  of  strengthening  the  old  forts, 
Lieutenant  Slemmer,  by  his  bold  and  spirited  move  (in  which  he  was  ably- 
supported  by  Lieutenant  Gilman),  had  foiled  their  main  purpose  utterly. 


The  news  of  these  transactions  flew  quickly  to  "Washington,  for  as  yet 
there  was  no  attempt  at  secrecy  of  movement,  and  steps  were  taken  which 
resulted  in  a  strategic  defeat  for  the  rebels.  Their  attention  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  country  was  mainly  concentrated  upon  Fort  Sumter.  As 
a  strategical  point,  this  fort  was  absolutely  worthless,  owing  to  the  unimport- 
ance of  the  city  which  it  defended,  cither  as  a  commercial  port,  a  centre  of 
population,  or  a  base  of  operations.  The  honor  of  the  flag  and  humanity  to 
the  garrison  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  questions  to  be  considered  in  re- 
gard to  the  situation  at  Charleston  Harbor.  But  Fort  Pickens  was  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Washington  was  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public. While,  therefore,  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  flying  defiantly  from 
Fort  Sumter,  the  concentration  round  it  of  all  the  available  force  of  the  con- 
federated insurgents  was  enabling  the  government  to  secure  more  easily  the 
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immediate  safety  of  the  two  most  important  points.  On  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary the  war  steamer  Brooklyn  was  dispatched  from  Fortress  Monroe  with 
provisions,  military  stores,  and  a  company  of  regular  artillery  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Vodges.  The  frigate  Macedonian,  and  one  or  two 
other  smaller  vessels,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Santa  Rosa  Island ; 
and  these,  upon  an  emergency,  could  have  spared  some  hundreds  of  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  fort.  It  was  feared  that  this  aid  would  not  reach 
Lieutenant  Slemmcr  in  time;  but,  pending  this  movement,  on  the  28th  of 
January  a  telegraphic  dispatch  was  received  at  Washington  from  ex-Sen- 
ator Mallory,  of  Florida,  not  addressed  to  President  Buchanan,  but  intended 
for  his  eye,  expressing  the  usual  formal  desire  for  peace,  and  proffering  as- 
surances that  no  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  fort  if  the  status  quo  was 
not  disturbed.  The  proposition  was  sufficiently  insolent ;  but  it  suited  the 
expectant,  temporizing  policy  of  President  Buchanan  to  accept  it,  in  order 
that  the  Peace  Convention,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  in  session,  might  carry 
on,  without  interruption,  deliberations  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  nothing 


'  Extract  from  Instructions  addressed  to  the  Commanders  of  the  Macedonian,  Brocktt/n,  and  other 
Naval  Officers  in  command,  anil  to  I.Uuhnnnt  Sb.mmcr,  commanding  at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida. 

"In  consequence  of  the  assurance*  received  from  Mr.  Mel  tun*,  in  a  telegram  of  yesterday  lo 

Messrs.  Slidell,  Hunter,  and  Uigler,  with  ;i  rcrpicst  it  should  be  I. nil  before  the  President,  that  Fort 
Pickens  wottld  not  be  assaulted,  and  mi  oiler  of  such  an  assurance  lo  the  same  effect  from  Colonel 
Chase,  for  the  fiur|>.i-i-  of  avoiding  u  hostile  collision,  upon  receiving  satisfactory  assurances  from 
Mr.  Mnllovy  and  Colonel  Chase  that  Fori  Pit-kens  will  no!  be  attacked,  you  are  instructed  not  to 
laud  the  company  on  board  ilic  Birmk/i/n  unless  said  fort  shall  be:  attacked,  or  pre  pa  nil  ions  shall 
ho  made  for  its  attack.  The  provisions  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  fort  you  will  land.  The 
Brooklyn  and  the  other  vessels  of  war  on  the  station  ivill  remain,  and  yon  wilt  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  warning  to  land  tin?  company  at  Fort  Picket)?,  and  you 
and  they  will  instantly  repel  any  attack  on  the  fort.  The  President  yesterday  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congrt-s  commending  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  compromise.  The  commissioners  of  dif- 
ferent states  are  to  meet  here  on  Monday,  the  4tli  of  February,  and  it  is  important  thui  during  their 
session  a  collision  of  arms  should  bo  avoided,  unless  an  attack  should  lie  made,  or  there  should  be 
preparations  made  for  such  an  attack.  In  either  event,  the  Brooklyn  and  the  other  vessels  will  net 
promptly, 

"Your  right,  and  thai  of  the  other  officers  in  command  at  Pensacola,  freely  to  communicate  with 
tlio  government  by  s|-ccinl  messenger,  and  its  riirht,  in  the  same  maimer,  to  communicate  with  your- 
self and  them,  will  reuiuiQ  intact  as  the  basis  on  which  the  present  instruction  is  given." 

Letter  from  General  Scott. 
The  following  letter  from  Licntcnani  General  Scott  was  published  in  the  Washington  National 
Intelligencer  of  October  21,  18G2: 

October  30,  isiiil,  1  emphatically  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  necessity  of  strong 


' icrcial  cities  of  the  Southern  stutes.  in.  hiding, 

r  31, 1  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  thn 


if  York,  I  ct 


s  as  had  garrisons,  1 


n  the  alert  against 
)  December 


lithe  l'r. 


garrisons  in  all  the  forts  Mi 
by  name,  the  forts  in 
circular  should  be  Be 
surprises  and  sudden 

After  a  long  con  fin 
12.  Nest  day  I  personally  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  the  same  vj 
suns  in  Southern  l"..rt — tli..sc  of  Chaik-stou  Mini  Pensacola  Harbor  al  mi  ■ 
and  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  next,  etc.,  etc.  I  again  pointed  i 
panics  nnd  the  recruits  at  the  principal  depots  available  fr.r  the  purpose, 
concur  in  any  of  my  views,  when  1  begged  him  to  procure  for  me  an  early  ; 
ident,  that  I  might  make  one  effort  more  to  save  the  forts  and  the  Union. 

By  appointment,  tho  Secretary  accompanied  me  to  the  President  December  IS,  when  the  same 
topics,  seccssionism,  etc.,  were  again  pretty  fully  discussed.  There  being  at  the  moment  (in  tho 
opinio))  of  the  President)  no  danger  of  nn  curly  secession  beyond  South  Carolina,  the  President, 
in  reply  to  my  arguments  for  immediately  re-enforcing  Fort  Moultrie,  and  sending  a  garrison  to 
Fort  Sumter,  said: 

"The  lime  has  not  arrived  for  doing  so;  that  he  should  wait  the  action  of  the  Convention  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  expeotation  that  a  commission  would  be  appointed  and  sent  to  negotiate 
with  him  and  Congress  respecting  the  secession  of  the  state  and  the  property  of  the  United  States 
held  within  its  limits;  aad  that  if  Congress  should  deei'le  against  the  secession,  then  he  would 
send  a  re-enforcement,  nod  telegraph  the  commanding  officer  (Major  Anderson)  of  Fort  Moultrie 
to  hold  the  forts  (Moultrie  and  Sumter)  against  attack." 

And  the  Secretory,  with  animation,  added: 

"We  have  a  vessel  of  war  (the  Brooklyn)  held  in  readiness  at  Norfolk,  nnd  he  would  then  send 
three  hundred  men  in  her  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Charleston." 

To  which  I  replied,  first,  that  so  many  men  could  not  b;  withdrawn  from  that  garrison,  hot 
could  be  taken  from  New  York.  Next,  that  it  would  then  be  too  late,  as  tho  South  Carolina 
commissioners  would  huve  the  game  in  their  own  hands  by  first  using  and  then  catting  the  wires ; 
that  as  there  was  not  a,  soldier  in  Fort  Sumter,  any  handful  of  armed  secessionists  might  seize 
and  occupy  it,  etc.,  etc. 

Ucre  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  if  the  Secretary's  three  hundred  men  had  then,  or 
some  time  later,  been  pent  to  Forts  Moultrie  ffnd  Sumter,  Loth  would  now  hare  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  and  not  n  battery  below  them  could  hove  been  erected  hy  the  seces- 
sionists ;  consequently,  the  access  to  these  torts  from  the  sen  would  now  (the  end  of  March)  be 
unobstructed  aud  free. 

The  same  day,  December  15.  I  wrote  the  following  note: 

"Lieutenant  General  Scott  begs  the  President  to  pardon  him  for  supplying  in  this  note  what 
ho  omitted  to  say  this  morning:  at  the  interview  with  which  he  was  honored  bv  the  President. 

"Long  prior  to  the  Force  Bill  (March  -',  1888),  prior  to  tho  issue  of  bis  proclamation,  nnd  in 
part  prior  to  the  passage  of  tho  Ordinance  of  Nullification,  President  Jackson,  under  the  net  of 


could  be  hoped  if  they  were  disturbed  by  the  clash  of  an  armed  collision.6 
For  more  than  two  months  this  little  re-enforcement  was  kept  back  by  the 
singular  course  of  events  which  we  have  heretofore  followed  at  Washington. 
The  Brooklyn  and  her  attendant  vessels  lay  wearily  off  and  on  the  coast  at 
the  .mouth  of  Pensacola  Harbor.  Lieutenant  Slemmcr  kept  up  good  heart 
and  strict  discipline;  and,  on  their  side,  the  insurgents  undertook  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fort  by  treachery.  A  letter  was  srnugglud  within  the  walls 
addressed  to  a  sergeant,  offering  him  two  thousand  dollars  and  a  commission 
in  the  rebel  army  to  betray  the  fort,  and  to  every  private  who  would  aid 
him  five  hundred  dollars.  The  men  proved  incorruptible,  and  tho  sergeant 
was  placed  under  arrest.  This  attempt  was  in  itself  a  treacherous  violation 
of  the  truce  (but  treachery,  personal  bad  faith,  had  marked  the  insurrection 
from  the  very  beginning),  and  would  have  justified  the  commander  of  the 
Brooklyn  in  throwing  his  men  into  Fort  Pickens.  But  he  was  relieved  of 
the  consideration  of  the  question  by  the  immediate  receipt  of  orders  from 
Washington  to  effect  tbc  landing.7     This  was  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and  it 


Mareh  3,  1807,  'authorizing  the  employment  of  the  land  and  naval  fn 
nienis  to  he  sent  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  a  sloop  of  war  (the  Notches),  wit' 
to  Charleston  Harbor,  in  order,  1,  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  thn 


nnd,  'J,  to  enforce  the 
the  day  after  the  possng 
were  then  en  route  for  t! 
"  President  Jackson  f 
purposes  lie  was  not  ma! 
it  would  be  South  Carol 
icrnl  Scott,  who 


of  the  (ltd 


e  laws.     General  Scott  himMI 
e  of  Nullification,  and  many  of  the 


y  said  at  the  time,  '  that  by  the  assemblage  of  ihosc  forces  for  lawful 
r  upon  Booth  Carolina  ;  but  that,  if  Smith  Carolina  attacked  them, 
t  made  war  upon  the  United  States.' 

d  his  first  instructions  (oral)  from  the  President,  in  the  temporary 

absence  of  the  Sccretnrv  of  War  (General  Cass),  reuieiiilicr'  those  expressions  well. 

"Sniurdnv  night,  Detrinber  16,  ]S6<>." 

December  28.   Again,  after  Mnjor  Anderson  had  gallantly  and  wisely  thrown  his  handful  of 

men   Inn)  FM  M. -nitric  into  Fort  Sumter — learning  that,  on  demand  of  South  Curolino,  there 

wiL-  gr.  in  .lunger  he  might  bo  ordered  by  the  Secretary  back  to  the  less  tenable  work,  or  out  of  tho 

"  Lienieii.uii  General  Scott  (who  has  had  n  bad  night,  and  can  scarcely  hold  up  his  head  this 
morning)  begs  to  express  the  hope  to  the  Secretary  of  War — 1.  That  orders  may  not  be  given  for 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Suintcr.  '2.  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  recruits  may  instnntly  be  sent 
from  Governor's  Island  lo  re-enforec  that  garrison,  will)  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  and  sub- 
sistence, including  fresh  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  onions,  turnips ;  nnd,  3.  That  one  or  two  armed 
vessels  be  scut  to  support  the  said  fort. 

'■  Lieutenant  General  Scott  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  also  lo  express  the  hope  that  the 
recommendations  heretofore  made  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War  respecting  Forts  Jackson,  St. 
Philip,  Morgan,  and  Pulaski,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  Forts  Pickens  and  M'lica,  and  tho 
Pensacola  Navv  Yard,  in  connection  with  the  last  two  named  works,  may  be  reconsidered  by  tho 
Secretary. 

"Lieutenant  General  Scott  will  farther  ask  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  Forts  Jefferson  and 
Taylor,  which  arc  wholly  national,  being  of  far  greater  value  even  to  the  most  distant  points  of  iho 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  jieoplc  on  tbc  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  It i vera 
than  to  the  State  of  Florida.  There  is  only  a  feeble  company  at  Key  West  for  the  defense  of 
F.rt  Tmlor,  and  not  a  soldier  in  Fort  Jefferson  In  resist  a  handful  of  filibusters  or  11  row-boat  of 
I  ir  id  - .   .uid  (lie  Gulf,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  secession  or  revolutionary  (roubles  in  the  adjo- 

December  30,  I  addressed  tho  President  again  as  follows: 
Lieutenant  General  Scott  begs  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pardon  the  irregularity 


of  this 
logo 


..bin 


It  is  Sunday,  the  weather  is  bad,  and  Genera]  Scott  is  not  well  c 


.ugh 


enforce  Fort  Sum 


national  importance  seem  to  forbid  a  moment's  delay,  and,  if  mis- 
rcident's  forgiveness. 

General  Scott,  without  reference  to  the  War  Department,  and  oth- 
D  send  two  hundred  and  fifty  recruits  from  New  York  Harbor  to  re- 
a  muskets  or  rifles,  ammunition,  and  subsistence? 


"  It  is  hoped  that  a  sloop  of  war  and  cutter  may  be  ordered  for  tbc  same  purpose  as  early  ( 


"  General  Scott  will  writ  upon  the  President  at  any  moment  he  may  bo  called  for." 

The  Souih  Carolina  com  miss  jouers  had  already  lieen  many  days  in  Washington,  and  no  move- 
ment of  defense  (on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates)  was  jicrmitlcd. 

Twill  here  close  my  noiice  of  Fort  Sumter  by  quoting  from  some  of  my  previous  reports. 

It  iioiild  have  been  easy  to  re-enforee  this  fort  down  to  about  the  12th  of  February.  In  this 
long  delay  Fort  Moultrie  hud  ken  rearmed  and  greatly  strengthened  in  every  way  by  the  rebels. 
Many  powerful  new  land-bnltcrie«  (besides  a  formidable  raft)  have  been  constructed.  Hoiks,  too, 
have  been  sunk  in  the  prim  ipal  channel,  so  as  to  reader  access  to  Fort  Sumter  from  the  sea  im- 
practicable without  first  carrying  all  the  lower  batteries  of  the  secessionists.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
enforeing  has  thus  been  increased  ten  or  twelve  fold.  First,  the  lute  President  refused  to  allow 
any  attempt  to'bc  made,  because  he  was  holding  negotiations  with  the  South  Carolina  commis- 

Aftenvnrd  Secretary  Holt  and  myself  endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain  n  ship  of  war  for  the  pur- 
pose, nnd  were  finally  obliged  lo  employ  the  passenger  steamer  Stir  of  the  Weil.     That  vessel, 
but  for  the  hesitation  of  the  master,  might,  as  is  generally  believed,  have  delivered  at  the  fori  the 
■  It  iu  not  till  Jnnniry  4  that,  by  the  aid  of  Swmlary  Halt  (o  'trod?  and  toys]  mm),  I  obtained  penntulon  to 

--:,■>.  ■■!!.-.-.  rctl,.    |.  i.'k-  L-jrri-    r,  ,.f  I  ,,-,    l.-ivl  .t.  K.-y  V.  ■  -l.nri.l  ..!  (!...■  -.mil;  On..--  a  ■•    i..|.jnv    -Mij.ir  Amf.l.l>.  tr-.m 

Is-^n  [ir.sH:ru;il,  J  to-  Hurl  .Una*.  It  U  kle.v.n  tiiat  the  r.-l.jl,,  hi>l  II 
theoaini.ro'  ;\  Itie  Mcitrain  Onlf,  as  i.il.mlCir  nud  Malta,  pi  vera  I 
and  Taylor,  Iho  reboli  might  bare  purchased  an  early  Luropcan  ra 
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was  decided  to  mate  the  attempt  tbat  very  night.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  volunteers  selected  (tor,  volunteers  being  called 
for  the  whole  ship's  crew  came  forward),  the  men  well  armed,  and  boats  also 


[1861. 


men  nild  subsistence  on  board  This  attempt  at  succor  foiling,  I  next  ver^lly  submitted  to  the 
"  .  ,  d,  ,■-,  <  i.her  that  s,„c,r  I"-'  wni  by  ships  nfwu,,  lighting  ,|,,,r  way  by  the  batteries  (mcreas- 
ne  hTrt"-"Utt.  Jwlv  >.  «r  Hn«  Major  And.-rsur,  should  I*  left  to  ameliorate  his  condition  by  the 
Z,b  (,f  hi*  gun.-that  is,  cufor.i.ig  supplies  by  bombard,,,,.,,  and  by  banging  to  merchant .  Yes- 
wis,  helping  I'""-  " "'  ^  '"*•'  •■T,i*n  for  IIQJ™nl>.  «r.  fi"allJ-'  be  allowed  to  eviicuato  the  fort,  wb.ch, 
'"nut  Wurcnny  reo'lulion  «  taken,  Hie  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  making  difficulties  about 
the  want  uf  suit-i'bl-'  war  vo^b  another  commissioner  from  Sjuth  Carolina  arrived,  causing  fnr- 
r  delav      Wli-n  thi-   hud   p'a.---cd  .iwiiv,  Secretaries  Holt  and  Toucey,  Captain  Ward,  of  the 

_■..  .i__  i _i_.i „r.i>,.  i»r..ji.i^ni  /nnrlinnnn),  settled  upon  the  employment, 

four  small  steamers  belonging  to 

iitle  doubt  Captain  Ward  would 

kept  back  by  something  like  ft 


Navv   nod  myself,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  President  (Buchunai 

under  the  captain  (who  was  eager  for  the  expedition)   of  three  or 

tlm  Coast  Survey.     At  that  time  fl.vu-  m  January  j,  I  hove  but  li 

have  reached  Furl  Sumter  with  all  bis  vessels.     Hat  he  was  kept  back  l,y  ^...-thinij  like  a  truce 

or  armistice  (made  here)  embracing  Clinrle-i-.u  and  1  'cnsacoln  Harbors,  agreed  upon  between  the 

lale  President  and  eerlain  pi  ineipi.l  seccders  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  etc.,  and  this 

trim-  hi-u.-d  to  lb--  'iid  ..f  tluit  administration. 

That  i-b.ii  an- 1  all  other*,  without  a  squadron  of  war  ships  and  a  considerable  army,  competent 
to  lake  and  hold  lb-  mm,-  formidable  hati.-rics  I,  low  Fort  Sumter,  and  betore  I  he  exhaustion  ni 
it«  sal,,M.-i,.  c  having  been  pronounced,  In....  the  change  of  circumstances,  mi  practicable  by  Ma- 
i„r  Anders. ,„' Captain  Foster  (chief  engineer),  and  all  th,-  other  officers  ot  the  fort,  as  well  as  by 
itri^iicrlicncralTollc,.,  Chi-.-f  of  ibe  t^-rps  of  Ki^ineers;  and,  concurring  in  that  opinion,  I .did 
nor  li,,i,ai-  .-  a-hi-  (M  .r-  h  I-',  tl.  .t  M  ij«r  Awl.  rsun  lie  instructed  to  evacuate  tho  fort,  so  lung 

oillnntlv  hrl.l  bv  him  and   hi-  oim, n«,  ilium  dint-lv  on  procuring  suitable   transportation  to 

™       NvC         II,.  r,-l  .tu.   ■-  .U-  -  b„d  Mc.nlih  inerca-cd  ill  the  las.  eighteen  days. 

It  'va*  nut  till  .lonunrj  3  I  «li-  n  'ho  ""'  ■  "mm.-.oii.'rs  from  South  Carolina  withdrew)  'hat  the 

rn  i     i.-n  1  lind'-oliciicd  October  :il  was  obtained  to  admonish  commanders  of  the  few  Southern 

fort,  with  garrisons  io  be  on  the  alert  against  surprises  and  sudden  assaults.     (Major  AodcrsuO 

was  not  among  the  admonished,  being  alreu.lv  straitly  beleaguered.) 

/„nit„ni:t     To  Lieutenant  Skinnier,  commanding  in  l'cn-ucola  Harbor: 

"The  gcn-Tal-in-chief  directs  that  vou  take  measures  to  d- the  utmost  in  your  power  to  prevent 
tho  seizure  of  either  of  the  forts  in  I'cnsni-olu  Harbor  by  surprise  or  assault,  consulting  first  with 
the  commander  of  the  navy  yard,  who  will  probably  have  received  instructions  to  co-operato  with 
TOll  "      f Tli is  order  svas  signed  bv  Aid-.lc-ramp  Lay-)  . 

It  was  just   befor-  the  surrender  of  the  I'ciisaeoln  Navy  Yard  (January  12)  that  Lieutenant 
Slemmer   cnlli.c-  iit-u  Commodore  Armstrong,  obtained  the  aid  of  some  thirty  common  seamen 
-  --:"es),  which,  added  Io  his  IC  soldiers,  made  up  Ins  numKrs  to  if.  men,  witli 
i  held  Fort  Pickens,  and  performed,  working  night  and  day, 


is  officer  lias 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  moun 
Early  in  January  I  renewed,  as  has 
Pickens,  hut  a  goud  deal  of  time  wa 
movement  is  made  by  tho  United  S 
Pickens  attacked.  In  case  of  movul 
known  bv  tho  wires,  there  will  be  cor 


to  be  allowed  to  rc-enforcc  Fort 
,  lust  in  vaiilhiiion-  First,  the  President  "  thought,  if  no 
at.  a.  Fort  M'lie.i  will  probably  not  be  occupied  nor" Fort 
lcnl's  by  the  United  .States,  which  will  doubtless  be  made 
esponding  local  movements,  and  the  attempt  to  rc-enforcc 
e  made  by  iiit/Aiil-iIe-e*""/'  /"y.  about  Janimri/  1!2,  of  the  I'res- 
iiiatt's  rriiiu  to  a  muingofrom  me.)  Nest,  it  was  'doubted  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  send  re-cn- 
forceinetu-  in  an  m,..i  ned  steamer,  and  the  want,  as  -w.ifl*,  of  a  suitable  naval  vessel— the  Brook- 
Ivn  l-ing  long  b-ld  iu  re-ev-'c  at  Noif.-lk  f.-r  -.m.-  purpose,  unknown  to  me.  I- iin.lly,  utter  I  bad 
kept  a  bodv  of  three  hundred  recruits  iu  New  York  llarlwr  fur  some  time— and  they  would  have 
been  «uin\  lent  to  re-enforee  temi-rarilv  Fort  Pickens  and  to  occupy  Fort  M'ltca  also— tho  Presi- 
dent, aboal  Jnniian  Is,  permitted  that  the  sbop-of-war  Brooklyn  should  take  a  single  company, 
ninety  men,  from  Fort  Monroe,  Hnmpton  Hoads,  and  re-enforco  Lieutenant  Slemmer  in  Fort 
Plokoni,  but  without  a  surplus  man  for  the  neighboring  fort,  M'llea. 

Tho  Brooklyn,  with  Caj.iain  Vodges's  .  oinpany  alone,  left  the  Chesapeake  for  Fort  Pickens  about 
Jauunrv  "''  iiii-I  on  I  he  'j'.lili,  Pre.-iil-  lit  Buchanan,  having  entered  into  a  qutLU  armistice  with  cer- 
tain le.i.lm'g  -c  .  -I.  r-  it  Peii-'irola  and  elsewhere,  caused  Secretaries  Hoi.  and  Toucey  to  instruct, 
in  a  joiiii  nui.  !'.■■  ■  'inn.  in  I  r.  of  the  war  vessels  oil'  Punsacola,  and  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  com- 
manding Fori  IV  '■    •.■■  •  tmmlt  no  not  of  hostility,  and  nut  to  land  Captain  Vodges's  company 


u-ked.' 


brought  up  trom  the  Sabine  and  the  St.  Louis.  The  enemy  was  expected 
to  resist  the  landing,  and  was  known  to  have  stationed  strong  coast-guards 
for  that  purpose.     After  the  moon  bad  set,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 


til  March  25,  hut  supposed  the  armistice  was  consequent  upon 
leatfug  of  the  Pence  Convention  at  Washington,  and  was  understood  to  terminate  with  it.] 
■firing  however,  of  the  must  active  preparations  for  hosiilinas  on  the  part  of  the  secedcrs  at 
i.robiTl-v  lb-  erection  of  new  batteries  and  arming;  Fort  M'Kta— that  had  not  a  fe-un  mounted 
i  it  was  seized— during  the  Peace  Convention  and  since,  I  brought  tho  subject  to  tho  notice  of 
lew  iiitminisiratioll,  when  this  note,  dated  March   12,  to  Captain  Vodges,  was  agreed  upon, 

"At  the  lirsi  fiiior.ilile  moment  you  will  land  with  your  company,  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens, 
lold  the  sin  in--  till  fan  her  orders."  This  order,  in  duplicate,  left  New  York  by  two  naval  ves- 
iboiit  ih  u.iddl"  of  March,  as  the  mail  and  the  wires  could  not  he  trusted,  and  detached  ttffl- 
i     ,:  i  -i  -   '  .tit  it.  d,  f  .r  two  had  already  been  arrested  and  paroled  by  tho  authorities,  of 

,     l  .  ,!    .    ■   ■    .  i  ,k.  -i  i  ..in  one  of  them,  and  a  third,  to  escape  like  treatment,  forced  to  turn 

win  n  ii    ir  th  .'  .  ity.      Tim.-,  those  authorities  have  not  ceased  to  mukc  war  upon  [lie  United 

s  since  the  capiure  bv  them  of  the  navv  Yard,  January  12. 

Wikfield  Scott. 

c  President  Biirlianan  in  Reply  to  General  Scott. 

j  General  E 

tho  public.  This  is  throughout  an  undisguised  censure  of  my  conduct  during  the  last  months  of 
the  administration  in  regard  to  the  seven  cotton  states  now  in  rebellion.  From  our  pa; 
I  was  greiiih  surprised  at  the  appearance,  of  such  a  paper.  In  one  aspect,  however,  it  was  highly 
gratifwng.  'it  has  justified  me,  nay,  it  has  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  I  should  no 
longer  remain  silent  in  respect  to  charges  which  have  been  long  vaguely  circulating,  but  are  now 
iudo.-i.l  bv  th.-  r.  -punsible  name  of  General  Scott. 

I.  Tho  tirst  mid  most  prominent  among  these  charges  is  ray  refusal  immediately  to  garrison 
nine  enumerated  fortifications,  scattered  over  six  of  the.  .Southern  states,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  Scott  in  his  "  views"  addressed  to  the  War  Department  on  the  20th  and 
80th  of  October,  ISGO  ;  and  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  if  this  had  been  done  it  might  have  pre- 
vented  the  civil  wnr. 

This  refusal  is  attributed,  without  the  least  cause,  to  the  influence  of  Governor  Floyd.  Alt  my 
cabinet  must  bear  me  wilness  that  I  was  the  President  myself,  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the 
administration ;  and  certain  it  i3  that  during  the  last  sis  months  previous  to  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  tlie  day  on  which  he  resigned  his  office,  after  my  request,  he  exercised  less  influence  on 
tho  administration  thim  any  other  member  of  tho  cabinet.  Mr.  Holt  was  immediately  thereafter 
tmnsfcrrcd  from  the  Post-office  Deportment  io  that  of  War;  fio  that,  from  this  lime  until  the  4th 
of  March,  1801,  which  was  by  far  the  most  important  period  of  the  administration,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  to  my  eniire  satisfaction. 

But  why  did  1  not  immediately  garrison  these  nine  fortifications  in  such  a  manner,  to  use  tho 
language  of  General  Scott,  "as  to  make  any  attempt  to  lake  any  one  of  them  by  surprise  or  coup- 
dt-mnin  ridiculous?"  There  is  one  answer,  both  easy  and  conclusive,  even  if  other  valid  roa- 
aons  did  not  exist.  There  were  no  available  troops  within  reach  which  could  be  sent  to  these 
fortifications.  To  have  attempted  a  military  operation  on  a.  scale  so  extensive  by  any  means 
within  Ihe  President's  power  would  have  been  simply  absurd.  Uf  this  General  Scott  himself 
scorns  to  bayo  been  convinced,  for  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  his  first  "  views"  ho  addressed  (on 
tho  SOili  of  October  I  supplemental  views  to  the  War  Department,  in  which  he  states,  "  There  i* 
obi  'nguUir)  company  in  Boston,  one  here  (at  the  Narrows),  one  at  Pittsburgh,  one  at  Augusta,  lia., 
one  at  Baton  Rouge"— in  all,  Jiee  comjiania  only  within  reach  to  garrison  or  re-enforee  the  forts  men- 

Fivo  companies — four  hundred  men — to  occupy  and  re-enforce  nine  fortifications  in  six  highly- 
excited  Southern  states!  The  force  "within  reach"  was  so  entirely  inadequate  that  nothing 
rpore  need  bo  said  on  the  subject.  To  have  attempted  such  a  military  operation  with  so  feeble  a 
force,  and  the  presidential  election  impending,  would  have  been  an  invitation  to  collision  and  se- 
cession. Indeed,  if  the  whole  American  army,  consisting  then  of  only  16,000  men,  bad  been 
"within  reach,"  they  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  for  ihis  purpose.  Such  was  our  want 
of  troops  that  General  Scott,  believing,  iu  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  committee  rnised  in  the 
Ilouso  of  Representatives,  that  the  inauguration  of  .Mr.  Lincoln  might  be  interrupted  by  military 
force,  was  only  able  to  assemble  at  Washington,  so  Into  as  the  4th  of  March,  068  men,  rank  and 
file  of  the  army  ;  and,  to  make  up  this  number,  even  the  tappers  and  miners  were  brought  from 
West  Point. 

But  why  was  there  no  greater  foreo  within  reach  ?  This  question  could  be  better  answered  by 
ikneml  Scott  himself  than  any  other  person.     Our  small  regular  army,  with  the  — 

ooH//n,  with  CapWn  Vadgca  oo_bonrd,". 


t  Pick 


;ta  oq  mm,  wuunt  bo  uhll^pil, 

n  bo  fifty  tallaa  .iff      [ndaMLll 

I  tail  tuslly  tarried  bcCuiu  tlui  rc-iaUurceiacat*  could  bavu  reictitd 


few  hundred  men,  were  out  of  reach1,  on  our  remote  frontiers,  where  it  had  been  continuously  sta- 
tioned for  years  tu  protect  the  inhabitants  and  the  emigrants  on  their  way  thither  against  the  at- 
tacks of  hostile  Indians.  All  were  insufficient,  and  both  General  Scott  and  myself  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  prevail  upon  Congress  tu  raise  several  additional  regiments  for  this  purpose.  In  rec- 
ommending this  augmentation  of  the  army,  the  general  states,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  November,  1857,  that  "  ir  would  nit  more  than  furnish  the  rc-cnforcemcnts  now  greatly 
needed  in  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico.  California,  Oregon,  Washington  (T.I,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  leaving  not  a  company  for  Utah."     And  again,  in  his  report  of  November,  1858,  ho 

'"This  want  of  troops  to  give  reasonable  security  to  our  citizens  in  distant  settlements,  including 
emigrants  on  the  plains,  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  stated ;  but  I  will  only  add,  that  as  often  as 
we  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  troops  from  one  frontier  in  order  to  re-enforce  another,  the 
weakened  points  have  been  instantly  attacked  or  threatened  with  formidable  invasion." 

These  "views"  of  General  Scott  exhibit  the  crude  notions  then  prevailing,  even  among  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  men,  on  ibis  subject  of  secession.  In  the  Erst  sentence,  the  general,  while  stating 
that,  "to  save  time,  tho  right  of  secession  rimy  bo  conceded,"  yet  immediately  says,  "this  is  instant- 
ly balanced  by  ihe  correlative  right  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  against  an  interior  elate 
or  states  lo  re-establish,  by  force  if  necessary,  its  former  continuity  of  territory."  (For  this  hu 
cites  Paky's  Ifornl  and  Policial  Philo^/ihy,  last  chapter.  It  may  be  there,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  it.)  While  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  bis  precise  meaning  in  this  passage,  he  renders 
what  he  did  not  mean  quite  clear  in  his  supplementary  "views."  In  these  ho  says,  "It  will  be 
seen  that  the  '  views'  only  apply  to  a  case  of  secession  that  makes  a  gap  in  the  present  Union." 
The  falling  off  say  of  Texas,  or  of  all  the  Atlantic  states  from  the  Potomac  south  (ihe  very  cose 
which  has  oceurred),  was  not  within  the  scope  of  General  Scott's  "  provisional  remedies ;"  that  is 
to  say,  to  establish  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  continuity  of  our  territory.  In  his  "  views"  he  also 
states  as  follows:  "Put  break  this  glorious  Union  by  whatever  line  or  lines  that  political  madness 
may  contrive,  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  reuniting  the  fragments  except  by  the  laceration  and 
desj-otism  of  the  sword.  To  effect  such  result,  the  intestine  wars  of  our  Mexican  neighbors 
would,  in  comparison  with  ours,  sink  into  mere  child's  play."  In  the  general's  opinion,  "  a  smaller 
evil  (than  these  intestine  wars)  would  be  to  allow  the  fragments  of  the  great  republic  lo  form 
themselves  into  new  confederacies,  probably  four."  He  then  points  out  what  ought  to  bo  tho 
boundaries  between  the  new  unions,  and  at  the  end  of  each  goes  so  far  as  even  to  indicate  tho 
clues  which  oaglu  to  be  the  capitals  of  the  three  tirst  on  this  side  of  the  Kockv  Mountains,  to  wit, 
"  Culumbio,  South  Carolina;"  "Alton  or  Qniney,  Illinois;"  and  "Albany,  New  York,"  excluding 
Washington  City  altogether.  This  indication  ot  capitals  contained  in  the  original  now  in  my  pos- 
session is  curiously  omitted  in  the  version  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  He  designates 
no  capital  for  the  fourth  union  on  the  Pacific.  Tho  reader  will  judge  what  encouragement  these 
views,  proceeding  from  so  distinguished  a  source,  must  have  afforded  to  the  secessionists  of  tho 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  convince  every  mind  why  I  did  not,  with 
a  force  of  five  companies,  attempt  to  re-enforee  Forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi ; 
Fort  Morgan,  below  Mobile ;  Foris  Pickens  and  M'liea,  in  Pensacola  Harbor ;  Fort  Pulaski,  be- 
low Savannah  ;   Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor;   and  Fort  Monroe,  in  Virginia. 

These  "  views,"  both  original  and  supplementary,  were  published  by  General  Scott  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  January  18,  1301,  at  the  most  important  and  critical  period  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Their  publication  at  that  time  could  do  no  possible  good,  and  might  do  much  harm.  To 
have  published  them  without  the  President'!!  knowledge  or  consent  was  as  much  in  violation  of  tho 
Sacred  confidence  whicli  ought  io  prevail  between  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  and  tho 
commander-in-chief  as  it  would  have  been  fur  tho  Secretary  of  War  to  publish  the  same  documents 
without  his  authority.  What  is  of  more  importance,  their  publication  was  calculated  injuriously 
to  ntt'ect  the  compromise  measures  then  pending  before  Congress  and  the  country,  and  to  encour- 
age the  secessionists  in  their  mad  and  wicked  attempt  to  shatter  the  Union  into  fragments.  From 
the  great  respect  which  I  then  entertained  for  the  general  I  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai,  soon  after  the  presidential  election,  representations  of  what  these 
"  views"  contained,  of  more  or  less  correctness,  were  unfortunately  circulated,  especially  through- 
out the  South.  The  editors  of  the  .V.fi..a...  Intelligencer,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  their  pnblica- 
lion,  state  tbat  both  in  public  pi  mis  and  in  public  speeches  allusions  had  been  madu  to  them,  and 
tome  m isiijiiiteben- ions  of  il'cii  i  hnr.i.  t.  r  bud  got  abroad. 

II.  and  III.  General  Scott  states  that  be  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  12th,  and,  accompanied 
by  tho  Secretary  of  War,  held  a  conversation  with  the  President  on  the  loth  of  December.  While 
I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  this  universal  ion,  he  doubtless  states  correctly  that  I  did  refuse 
to  send  three  hundred  men  to  rc-onforce  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Moultrie,  who  had  not  then  re- 
moved to  Fort  Sumter.  The  reason  for  this  refusal  is  manifest  to  all  who  recollect  the  history  of 
the  time.  Bat  twelve  days  before,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  3d  of  December,  I  had  urged 
upon  Congress  the  adoption  of  amendments  lo  the  Constitution  of  the  same  character  with  those 
subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  called  tho  "Crittenden  Compromise."  At  that  time 
high  hopes  were  entertained  throughout  the  country  that  these  would  be  adopted.  Besides,  I  be- 
lieved, and  this  correctly,  as  the  event  proved,  that  Major  Anderson  was  then  in  no  danger  of  at- 
tack. Indeed,  he  and  his  command  were  then  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  the  authorities 
and  people  of  Charleston.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  have  sent  such  a  force  there  would  have 
been  only  to  impair  the  hope  of  compromise,  to  provoke  collision,  and  disappoint  the  country. 

There  are  some  details  of  this  conversation  in  regard  to  which  the  general's  memory  must  bo 
defective.  At  present  I  sliall  specify  only  one.  I  could  not  have  stated  that  on  a  future  contin- 
gent occasion  1  would  telegraph  "  Major  Anderson,  of  Fort  Moultrie,  to  bold  the  forts  (Moultrie 
and  Sumter)  against  attack,"  because,  with  pre. lent  precaution,  this  bad  already  been  done  several 
days  before,  th  rough  a  special  messenger  sent  to  Major  Anderson  for  this  very  purpose.  I  refer  to 
Major  ISucll,  of  the  army. 

The  general's  supplementary  note  of  the  same  day,  presenting  to  mc  General  Jnckson's  conduct 
in  1833,  during  the  period  of  nullification,  OS  an  example,  requires  no  special  notice.  Even  if,tho 
cases  were  not  entirely  different,  1  had  previously  determined  upon  a  policy  of  my  own,  as  will 
appear  from  my  annual  message.  This  was,  at  every  hazard,  to  collect  the  customs  at  Charleston, 
and  outside  of  the  port,  if  need  be,  in  a  vessel  of  war.  Mr.  Coleock,  the  existing  collector,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  resigned  his  office  about  the  end  of  December,  and  immediately  thereafter  I  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate,  as  his  successor,  a  suitable  person,  prepared  at  any  personal  risk  to  do  his 
duty.  That  body,  however,  throughout  the  entire  session,  declined  to  act  on  this  nomination. 
Thus,  without  a  collector,  it  was  rendered  impossible  to  collect  the  revenue, 

IV.  General  Scott's  statement  alleges  that  "the  Brooklyn,  wiih  Captain  Vodges's  company 
alone,  left  the  Chesapeake  for  Fort  Pickens  about  January  22,  and  on  the  29th  President  Bu- 
chanan, having  entered  into  a  711(111  armistice  with  certain  leading  secedcrs  at  l'ensncola  and  else- 
where, caused  Secretaries  Hull  and  Toucey  to  instruct,  in  a  joint  note,  the  commander  of  the  war- 
vessels  off  Pensacola,  and  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  commanding  Fort  Pickens,  to  commit  no  net  of 
hostility,  aadnot  to  land  Captain  Vodges's  command  unless  the  fort  should  be  attacked."  He  aft- 
erward states,  within  brackets,  "That  joint  note  I  never  saw,  but  supposed  the  arm  is  t  ice  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  and  was  understood  to  termi- 
nate with  it." 

These  statements  betray  a  singular  want  of  memory  on  the  part  of  General  Scott.  It  is  scarce- 
ly credible  that  this  very  joint  note,  presented  in  such  odious  colors,  was  submitted  to  General 
Scott  on  the  day  it  was  prepared  (January  23),  and  met  his  entire  approbation.  I  would  not 
venture  to  make  this  assertion  if  I  did  not  possess  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  it.  On  that  day 
Secretary  Holt  addressed  mc  a  note,  from  which  the  fallowing  is  an  extract:  ''Z.ilnw  the  satis- 
Jaetion  of  saying  that  on  submitting  the  paper  to  General  Scott,  be  txpreestdhimnlftatinjltavna  if, 
laying  tftat  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  arrangement  in  a  military  point  officii-  or  otherwise." 
This  requires  no  comment.  That  the  general  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment will  appear  from  the  following  statement: 

A  revolutionary  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Florida;  the  troops  of  the  United  States  had  been 
expelled  from  Pensacola  and  the  adjacent  navv  vard ;  and  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  of  tho  artillery, 
with  his  brave  little  command,  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Fort  Pickens,  where  he  was  111 
immiuent  danger  every  moment  of  being  captured  by  a  vastly  superior  force.  Owing  to  the  in- 
terruption of  regular  communications,  Secretory  Holt  did  not  receive  information  of  these  events 
until  several  days  after  their  occurrence,  and  then  through  a  letter  addressed  10  a  third  person. 
He  instantly  informed  the  President  of  tho  fact,  and  re-enforcements,  provisions,  and  military 
stores  were  dispatched  by  the  Brooklyn  to  Fort  Pickens  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay. 
She  left  Fortress  Monroe"  on  the  24th  of  January. 

Well-founded  apprehensions  were,  however,  entertained  at  tho  time  of  her  departure  that  tho 
re- enforcements,  with  the  vessels  of  war  at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Pickens,  could  not  arrive 
iu  time  to  defend  it  against  the  impending  attack.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  and  while  Lieuten- 
ant Slemmer  was  in  extreme  peril.  Senators  Slidell,  Ilanter,  and  Bigler  received  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  from  Senator  Mallorv,  of  Florida,  dated  at  Pensacola  on  the  28th  of  January,  with  tho 
urgent  request  that  they  should  lay  it  before,  the  President.  This  dispatch  expressed 
desire  to  maintain  the  pence,  as  well  as  the  most  positive  assurance  that 
on  Fort  I'iek.-ns  if  the  present  s'o(-..<  slioul.l  l-o  | -reserved. 
This  proposal  was  carefully  Considered,  both  with  a  v" 
happy  effect  which  an  actual  collision  either  at  that 


...  _o  the  safety  of  tho  fort  and 
r  any  other  point,  might  prodi 
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the  Brooklyn  got  under  way,  and  moved  toward  the  shore  as  slowly  and  as 
silently  as  possible.  "When  the  soundings  showed  but  seven  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter, she  hove  to,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked.     Under  command  of 


n  Sunday,  tho  30  tu  of  December, 
o  the  War  Department,  anil  oth- 


Peace  Convention  then  about  to  assemble  at  Washington.  The  result  was,  that  a  joint  dispatch 
was  carefully  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  accepting  the  proposal,  with  important 
modification?,  which  was  transmitted  by  telegraph  on  the  I'Bth  of  January  to  Lieutenant  Slemmcr 
and  to  the  naval  commanders  near  the  station.  It  is  too  long  for  transcription ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
it  was  carefully  guarded  at  every  point  for  the  security  of  the  fort  and  its  free  communication 
with  Washington. 

The  result  was  highly  fortunate.  The  Brooklyn  bad  n  long  passage.  Although  she  left  For- 
tress Monroe  on  the  24th  of  January,  she  did  not  arrive  at  Pcnsaeola  until  the  tSth  of  February. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fort  Pickens,  with  Lieutenant  Slemmer  (whose  conduct  deserves  high  com- 
mendation) and  his  brave  little  band,  were  placed,  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  in  perfect  se- 
curity until  iin  adequate  Force  had  arrived  to  defend  it  against  any  attack.  Tho  fort  is  still  in  our 
possession.  Weil  might  General  Scott  have  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement.  The 
general  was  correct  in  the  supposition  that  this  arrangement  was  to  expire  on  the  termination  of 
the  Peace  Convention. 

V.  But  wc  now  come  to  an  important  period,  when  dates  will  he  essentially  necessary  to  disen- 
tangle the  statements  of  General  Scott.  The  South  Carolina  commissioners  wire  appointed  on 
the  22d,  and  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  l'7th  of  December.  The  day  after  their  arrival  it  was 
announced  that  Major  Anderson  had  removed  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  render- 
ed them  furious.  On  the  same  day  they  addre— cd  an  angry  letter  to  the  President,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Tho  President  answered  this  letter  nn  the  30th  of  December  with 
n  peremptory  refusal.  This  brought  forth  n  reply  finm  the  tummis-ioiicrs  mi  the  2d  of  January, 
1801,  of  such  on  insulting  character  that  the  President  instantly  returned  it  to  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement:  "This  paper,  just  presented  to  the  President,  is  of  such  a  character  that  he 
declines  to  receive  it."  From  that  time  forward  nil  friendly,  political,  and  personal  intercourse 
finally  ceased  between  tho  revolutionary  senators  anil  the  President,  and  he  was  severely  attacked 
by  them  in  the  Senate,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  Indeed,  their  intercourse  hud  pre- 
viously been  of  the  coldest  character  ever  since  the  President's  onti -secession  message  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  session  ■■(  Congress. 

Under  these  changed  rircuinslimce.s,  General  Scott,  by 
addressed  the  fallowing  inquiry  to  the  President- 

"Will  the  President  permit  General  Scott,  without  refc 
crwise  as  secretly  as  possible,  to  send  two  hundred  and  fifty  recruits  from  New  York  llnrbor  to 
enforce  Fort  Sumter,  together  with  some  extra  muskets  or  rifles,  ammunition,  and  subsistence  r 
It  is  hoped  that  a  s!oop-of-wnr  and  cutter  may  be  ordered  for  the  sumo  purpose  '  to-morrow." " 
Tho  general  seems  not  to  have  then  known  that  Mr.  Floyd  was  out  of  office. 
Never  did  a  request  meet  a  more  prompt  compliance.  It  was  received  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  30.  On  Monday  morning  I  gave  instructions  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
on  Monday  everting  General  Scott  enmc  l>>  congratulate  me  that  the  sccreturi'S  had  issued  the 
necessary  order?  to  the  army  and  navy  officers,  and  thai  they  were  in  his  possession,  The  Brook- 
lyn, with  troops,  military  stores,  and  provisions,  was  to  sail  forthwith  from  Fortress  Monroe  for 
Fort  Sumter.  I  am,  therefore,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  shy  the  general,  in  his  statement, 
should  have  asserted  that  "the  South  Carolina  commissioners  had  nlrendy  been  many  days  in 
Washington,  and  no  movement  of  defense  (on  the  part  of  the  United  States)  was  permitted." 
These  commissioners  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  27th  of  December;  General  Seott's  request 
was  made  to  the  President  on  the  30th  ;  it  was  complied  with  on  the  31st,  and  a  single  day  is  all 
that  represents  the  "many  days"  of  the  general. 

Again  ;  General  Seott  assorts,  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  the  President  refused  to  allow-  any 
attempt  to  be  made — to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumlcr — because  he  was  holding  negotiations  wilh  the 
South  Carolina  commissioners.  And  still  again,  that  "afterward  Secretory  Holt  and  myself  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  obtain  n  ship-of-war  for  the  purpose,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  employ  the 
passenger  steamer  Star  of  the  West."  Will  it  be  b<  heved  that  the  substitution  of  the  Star  of  the 
West  for  the  powerful  war  steamer  Brooklyn,  of  win.  h  lie  Ma  eumpl.uns,  was  by  advice  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  himself?     I  have  never  heard  that  doubted  until  I  read  the  statement. 

At  the  interview  already  referred  to  between  the  general  and  myself,  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, the  31st  of  December,  I  suggested  to  him  that,  although  I  had  not  received  the  South  Caro- 
lina commissioners  in  their  ufluinl  capacity,  but  merely  as  private  gentlemen, yet  it  might  be  con- 
sidered an  improper  act  to  send  the  Brooklyn  with  re-enforcements  to  Fur:  Sumter  until  I  had 
received  an  answer  from  them  lo  my  letter  of  the  preceding  day  ;  that  the  delay  could  not  con- 
tinue more  than  forty-eight  hours.  He  promptly  concurred  in  this  suggestion  as  gentlemanly  and 
proper,  and  tho  orders  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Brooklyn  on  that  evening.  My  anticipations 
were  correct,  fur  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January  I  received  their  insolent  note,  and  sent  it 
back  to  them.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  general  had  become  convinced,  by  the  representa- 
tions of  a  gentleman  whom  I  forbear  to  name,  that  the  better  plan,  as  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Navy  informed  me,  to  secure  secrecy  and  success,  and  reach  the  fort,  would  be  to  send  a  fast 
lide-whoel  mercantile  steamer  from  New  York  with  the  re-en  forcemeat,  Accordingly,  the  .Star 
of  the  West  was  selected  for  this  duty.  The  substitution  of  this  mercantile  steamer  for  the  Brook- 
lyn, which  would  have  been  able  to  defend  herself  iu  ease  of  attack,  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  me 
to  the  high  military  judgment  of  General  Scott. 

The  change  of  programme  required  a  brief  space  of  time ;  but  the  Star  of  the  West  left  New- 
York  for  Charleston  oil  the  evening  of  the  oth  of  January.  On  the  very  day,  however,  when  this 
ill-fated  steamer  left  New  York,  n  telegram  was  dispatched  by  General  Scott  to  Colonel  Scott  to 
countermand  her  departure;  but  it  did  not  reach  her  destination  until  after  she  had  gone  to  sea. 
The  reason  for  this  countermand  shall  be  stated  in  ihe  language  of  Secretary  Molt,  to  l>c  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Thompson,  tho  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1801,  and  published  in  the  SaUnwl  IntrUUjratgr.     Mr.  Holt  says: 

"The  countermand  spoken  of  (by  Mr.  Thompson)  was  not  more  cordially  sanctiqned  by  the 
President  than  it  was  by  General  Scott  and  myself;  not  because  of  any  dissent  from  the  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  but  because  of  a  lettet  received  that  day  from  Major  Anderson,  stating, 
in  effect,  that  he  regarded  himself  secure  in  his  position  ;  and  yet  more  from  intelligence  which 
late  on  Saturday  evening  (January  o,  1801)  readied  the  department,  that  a  heavy  battery  had 
been  erected  among  the  sand-hills  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor,  which  would  probably 
destroy  any  unarmed  vessel  (and  such  was  the  Slur  of  the  Wat)  which  might  attempt  to  make  its 
way  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  important  information  satisfied  the  government  that  there  was  no 
present  necessity  for  lending  n  -enforcements,  and  that,  when  sent,  they  should  go,  not  in  a  vessel 
of  commerce,  but  of  war.  Hence  the  countermand  was  dispatched  by  telegraph  lo  New  York  ; 
but  the  vessel  bad  sailed  a  short  time  before  it  reached  the  officer  (Colonel  Scott)  to  whom  it  was 
addressed." 

A  statement  of  these  facts,  established  by  dates,  proves  conclusively  that  the  President  was  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious,  in  tho  briefest  period,  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter. 

Ou  the  4th  of  January,  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Star  of  the  West  from  New  York,  as 
General  Scott  in  his  statement  admits,  succor  was  sent  to  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  and  to  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, Tortugos  Island,  which  reached  those  ]»ints  in  time  for  their  security.  He  nevertheless 
speculates  on  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  had  the  re-enforcements  not  reached 
their  destination  in  due  time;  nnd  even  expresses  the  extraordinary  opinion  that,  with  the  pos- 
session of  these  forts,  "the  rebels  might  have  purchased  nn  early  recognition." 

I  shall  next  advert  to  the  statement  that  the  expedition,  under  Captain  Ward,  "of  three  or  four 
small  steamers  belonging  to  the  Const  Survey,''  was  kept  hack  by  something  like  a  truce  or  armis- 
tice [made  here],  embracing  Charleston  and  Pcnsaculn  Harbors,  agreed  upon  between  the  late  Pres- 
ident and  certain  principal  sec-odors  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  I.oni-iana,  etc.  And  this  truee 
lasted  to  "the  end  of  the  administration."  Things  altogether  distinct  in  their  nature  are  often  so" 
blended  in  this  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to  separata  them.  Such  is  eminently  the  case  in  con- 
necting the  facts  relative  to  Charleston  with  Pcnsaeola. 

Having  already  treated  of  tho  charge  of  having  kept  back  rc-enforcements  from  Fcnsacoln,  I 
have  now  to  say  something  uf  the  charge  of  having  alsu  kept  them  b.ak  I'mui  Charleston,  Neither 
a  truce,  nor  quasi  truce,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  was  ever  concluded  between  the  President  and  any 
human  authority  concerning  Charleston.  On  the  contrary,  tho  South  Carolina  commissioners, 
first  and  last,  ami  all  the  lime,  were  informed  that  the  President  could  never  surrender  Fort  Sum- 
ter, nor  deprive  himself  of  the  most  entire  liberty  to  send  re-enforcenienls  to  it  whenever  it  was 
believed  to  be  in  danger,  or  requested  by  Major  Anderson.  It  is  strange  that  General  Scolt  was 
not  apprised  of  this  well-known  fact.  It  was,  then,  with  some  astonishment  that  I  learned  from 
the  statement  of  the  general  that  he  had,  on  tho  12th  of  March,  1801,  advised  that  Major  Ander- 
son should  be  instructed  to  evacuate  the  fort  as  Boon  as  suitable  transportation  could  be  procured 
to  carry  himself  mil  his  cumin  mi  J  to  New  York.  A  military  necessity  fur  a  capitulation  may  have 
existed  in  case  there  should  be  nn  attack  upon  the  fort,  or  a  demand  for  its  surrender,  but  surely 
none  such  could  have  existed  for  Its  voluntary  surrender  nnd  abandonment. 

Probably  that  to  which  the  general  means  to  refer  was  not  the  man,  but  the  actual  trncc  of  arms 
concluded  at  Charleston  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1801,  between  Governor  Pit  kens  and  Major  An- 
derson, without  the  knowledge  of  the  President.  It  was  on  the  Oth  of  January  that  tho  Star  of 
the  West,  under  the  American  Hag,  was  fired  upon  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  "by  order  of  Gover- 
nor Pickens.  Immediately  after  this  outrage,  Major  Anderson  sent  a  flag  to  the  governor,  stating 
that  he  presumed  the  act  hud  been  unauthorized,  and  fur  that  reason  he  hud  not  opened  fire  from 
Fort  Sumter  an  the  adjacent  batteries ;  but  demanding  its  disavowal,  ami,  if  this  were  nut  sent  in  a 
reasonable  time,  he  would  consider  it  war,  and  Ore,  ou  any  vessel  that  attempted  to  leuvu  the  har- 


Lieutenant  Albert  N.Smith,  they  pulled  off  with  swift  nnd  steady  strokes 
and  made  for  a  point  three  miles  from  the  fort,  from  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  march  to  their  destination.     But  the  surf  was  found  to 


bor.  Two  days  after  this  occurrence,  on  the  I  lib.  of  January,  Governor  Pickens  had  the  audacity 
to  demand  ot  Major  Anderson  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  In  his  answer  of  the  same  date  the  ma- 
jor made  the  following  proposition  :  "Should  your  excellency  deem  fit,  previous  to  a  resort  to 
anus,  to  refer  this  matter  to  Washington,  it  would  afford  me  the  sincere  pleasure  to  depute  one  of 
my  officers  to  accompany  any  messenger  you  may  deem  propel  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  demand." 
This  proposition  w;ls  prompt! v  accepted  by  the  governor,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  he  sent,  on  his 
part,  Hon.  J.  W,  Wayne,  the  attorney  general  of  South  Carulina,  to  Washington,  while  Major  An- 
derson deputed  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  tho  United  States  Army,  to  accompany  him.  These  gentle- 
men arrived  together  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  ihe  13th  of  January,  when  the  President 
obtained  the  first  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  no  time  intervened 
between  the  return  of  the  Star  of  the  Wtst  to  New  York  and  the  arrival  of  tho  messenger  bearing 
a  copy  of  tho  truce  at  Washington  within  which  it  would  have  been  ]HJssible  to  send  re-enforcc- 
ments  to  Fort  Sumter.     Both  events  occurred  nbout  the  same  time. 

Thus  a  truce,  or  suspension  of  arms,  was  concluded  between  the  parties,  to  continue  until  the 
question  of  tho  surrender  of  the  fort  should  be  decided  by  the  President.  Until  this  decision,  Mo- 
jor  Anderson  had  placed  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  ask  for  re-enforcements,  and  equally  out  of 
the  power  of  the  government  to  send  them  without  a  violation  of  public  fnilh.  This  wns  what 
writers  on  public  law  denominate  "a  partial  truce,  under  which  hostilities  ore  suspended  only  in 
certain  places,  as  between  a  town  nnd  the  army  besieging  it.''  It  is  possible  that  the  President, 
under  the  laws  of  war,  might  have  annulled  this  truce  upon  due  notice  lo  ihe  opposite  party;  but 
neither  General  .Scott  nor  any  other  person  ever  suggested  this  expedient.  This  would  have  lieen 
to  cast  a  reflection  on  Major  Anderson,  who,  beyond  question,  acted  from  the  highest  and  purest 
motives.  Did  General  Scott  ever  propose  to  violate  this  truce  during  its  existence?  If  he  did,  I 
am  not  now,  and  never  was,  aware  of  the  fact  Indeed,  I  think  he  would  have  been  one  of  tho  lost 
men  in  the  world  to  propose  such  a  measure. 

Colonel  Hayne  did  nut  deliver  the  letter  which  he  bore  from  Governor  Pickens,  demnnding  tho 
surrender  of  the  fort,  to  the  President  until  the  31st  of  January.  The  documents  containing  the 
reasons  for  this  wnirying  delay  were  communicated  to  Congress  in  n  special  message  of  the  8th  of 
February,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  On  the  fith  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  iho 
instructions  ot  the  President,  gave  n  peremptory  refusal  to  this  demand,  in  an  able  nnd  compre- 
hensive letter,  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  explaining  and  justifying  ihe  conduct  of  the  President 
throughout*.     lis  concluding  sentence  is  both  eloquent  and  emphatic: 

"  If,"  says  Mr. Holt,  "with  all  the  multiplied  proofs  which  exist  of  the  President's  anxiety  foi 
peace,  ond  of  the  earnestness  with  which  be  has  pursued  it,  the  authorities  of  that  stale  shall  as- 
sault Fort  Sumter,  and  imperil  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  up  within  its 
'        id  thus  plunge  our  country  into  tho  honors  of  civil  war,  then  upon  them  and  those  they 


i  staling  "  that  it  lasted  to  the  end 


represent  must  rest  the  responsibility." 

The  truce  was  then  ended,  nud  General  Scott  ij 
of  that  administration." 

An  expedition  was  quietly  fitted  out  at  New  York,  under  the  supervision  of  General  Seott,  to  bo 
ready  for  any  contingency.  He  arranged  iis  details,  and  regarded  [he  ro-enforcements  thus  pro- 
vided for  ns  sufficient.  This  was  ready  to  sail  for  Fort  Sumter  on  five  hours'  notice;  It  is  of  this 
expedition  that  General  Scott  thus  speaks : 

"  At  that  time,  when  this  [tho  truce)  had  passed  nwny,  Secretaries  Holt  nnd  Toncoy,  Captain 
Ward,  of  the  Navy,  and  myself,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  settled  upon  ihe  employment, 
under  the  captain,  of  three  or  four  steamers  belonging  to  the  Coast  Survey,  but  he  was  kept  back 
by  the  truce." 

A  strange  inconsistency.  The  truee  bad  expired  wilh  Mr.  Holt's  letter  to  Colonel  Hnyne  on 
the  fith  of  February,  nnd  General  Scott,  in  his  statement,  says,  "it  would  have  been  easy  lo  re-en- 
force this  fort  down  to  about  the  12th  of  February."  Why,  then,  did  not  the  re-enforcements  pro- 
ceed? This  was  simply  because  of  comrniiiiieuuuns  frem  Major  Anderson.  It  was  most  fortu- 
nate that  they  did  not  proceed,  because  ihe  three  or  four  small  steamers  which  were  to  bear  them 
would  never  have  reached  the  fort,  ami  in  the  attempt  must  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  Tho 
vast  inadequacy  of  the  force  provided  to  accomplish  the  object  was  demonstrated  by  information 
received  from  Major  Anderson  at  the  War  Dcpnrftncnt  on  the  last  day  of  the  ndministralion. 

I  purposely  forbear  nt  present  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  lest  I  might,  however  unintentional- 
ly, do  injustice  lo  one  or  more  of  the  parties  concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  brevity  required  b; 
the  nature  of  this  communication.  The  facts  relating  to  it,  with  ihe  appropriate  accompaniments, 
have  been  fully  presented  in  a  historical  review, prepared  a  year  ago,  which  will  ere  long  be  pub- 
lished. This  review  contains  a  sketch  of  the  four  lust  months  of  my  administration.  It  is  im- 
partial;  at  least  such  is  my  honest  conviction.  That  it  has  not  yet  been  published  has  arisen 
solely  from  an  apprehension,  no  longer  entertained,  that  something  therein  might  be  unjustly  per- 
verted into  nn  interference  with  the  government  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  which  was  far,  very  far,  from  my  in- 
tention. 

After  a  careful  retrospect,  I  can  solemnly  declare  before.  God  and  my  country  that  I  can  not  re- 
proach myself  with  any  act  of  commission  or  omission  since  the  existing  iruubles  commenced.  I 
have  never  doubted  that  my  countrymen  would  yet  do  me  justice.  In  my  special  message  of  the 
Sth  of  January,  18G1,  I  presented  a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  the  alarming  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, nnd  urged  Congress  cither  lo  adopt  measures  of  compromise, or,  failing  in  this,  to  prepare  for 
the  last  alternative.  In  both  aspects  my  recommendation  was  disregarded.  I  shall  close  this 
document  with  a  quotation  of  the  last  sentences  of  that  message,  ns  follows: 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  bo  permitted  me  to  remark  thai  I  have  often  warned  my  countrymen  of 
the  dangers  which  now  surround  us.  This  may  be  tho  last  lime  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  offi- 
cially. I  feel  that  my  duty  has  been  faithfully,  though  it  may  be  imperfectly,  performed  ;  and, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  consciousness  that  I  at  least  meant  well 
for  my  country."  Your  obedient  servant,  James  Bl-ciianau. 

WtMlUand,  Dear  Laaeulcr,  October  28, 1S03. 

Rejoinder  oj  Lieutenant  General  Seott. 
To  tho  Editors  oi  tho  National  Intolllncncor: 

I  regret  to  find  myself  in  a  controversy  with  the  vcnerahle  ex-President  Duchanan. 

Recently  (Oct.  21)  you  published  my  official  report  to  President  Lincoln,  dated  March  30,  1861, 
giving  a  summary  of  my  then  recent  connection  with  our  principal  Southern  forts,  which,  I  am 
sorry  lo  perceive,  has  given  offense  to  the  ex-President.  That  result,  purely  incidental,  did  not 
enter  into  my  purpose  in  drawing  up  the  paper, but, on  reflection, I  suppose  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, offense  was  unavoidable. 

Let  it  he  remembered  that  the  new  president  had  a  right  lo  demand  of  me — the  immediate  com- 
mander of  the  army— how  it  had  happened  that  the  incipient  rebels  had  been  allowed  to  sciio 
several  of  those  forts,  and  from  the  bad  condition  of  others  were  likely  lo  gain  possession  of  them 
also.  Primarily,  the  blame  rested  exclusively  on  mc.  Hence,  to  vindicate  my  sworn  nllcgiuneo 
to  the  Union  and  professional  conduct,  the  report  was  submitted  to  President  Lincoln  nt  nn  eurlj 
day  (in  his  administration),  ond  recently  to  the  wot!  " 

To  that  short  paper  ex-  President  Buchanan  publishes  a  reply,  of  double  the  length,  in  The  In- 
telligencer  of  the  1st  instant.  My  rejoin  dor,  from  necessity,  if  not  taste,  will  be  short,  for  I  bold  tho 
pen  in  a  rheumatic  hand,  and  am  without  aid-de-camp  or  amanuensis,  ami  without  a  printed  doc- 
ument and  my  own  official  papers. 

Unable,  in  my  present  condition,  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  ex-President's  long  reply,  I  avail 
myself  of  a  substitute  furnished  by  an  accidental  visitor,  who  has  kindly  marked  the  few  points 
which  he  thinks  may  require  some  slight  notice  at  my  hands. 

I.  To  account  for  not  having  garrisoned  sufficiently  tllO  Southern  forts  named  against  anticipated 
treason  nnd  rebellion,  according  to  my  munv  recommendations,  beginning  i  let.  39,  1BG0,  repealed 
the  next  day,  nnd  again,  mom  earnestly,  lice.  13,  15,  28,  and  30,  the  ex-President  says,  "There 
wero  no  available  troops  within  reach." 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that,  with  or  without  the  ex  President's  approbation,  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  nearly  denuded  our  whole  enslom  sea-board  of  troops  in  order  to  augment  our  forces  in 
Texas  nnd  Utah,  I  nevertheless  pointed  out,  at  several  of  the  above  dates,  the  GOO  reeruiis  (abonlj 
which  wp  had  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  or- 
ganized into  temporary  companies,  and  tolerably  drilled  and  disciplined— quite  equal  to  iho  pur- 
pose in  question— besides  the  five  companies  of  regulars  near  nt  bund,  mnkiug  nbout  1000  men. 

These  disposable  troops  would  have  given  (say)  two  hundred  men  to  the  twin  forts.  Jackson  nnd  _ 
St.  Philip,  below  New  Orleans;  an  equal  number  to  Fort  Morgan,  below  Mobile;  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  one  hundred  men  to  Fort  Pickens,  Pcnsaeola  Harbor;  and  a  garrison  of  the  like  number 
to  tho  twin  fort  M'Rcn;  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  lo  Fort  Jefferson,  Tortngos  Island,  nnd 
ihe  same  to  Fort  Pulaski,  below  Savannah,  which,  like  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  Morgan,  and 
M*Iieu,  bad  not  at  tho  time  a  soldier— leaving  about  two  hundred  men  for  tho  twin  forts  Moultrie 
and  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  where  there  were  two'  weak  companies,  making  less  than  ninety 
men.  Fortress  Monroe  had  already  a  garrison  of  somo  eight  companies,  ono  or  two  of  which 
might,  in  the  earlier  period  of  danger,  have  been  spared  till  volunteers  could  have  been  obtained, 
notwithstanding  printed  handbills  wero  every  where  posled  in  Eastern  Virginia  by  an  eccentric 
character,  inviting  recruits  to  take  that  most  important  work. 

Now  I  have  nowhere  said  that  cither  of  those  forts,  even  with  the  rc-e  n  force  me  nt  indicated, 
fould  have  had  a  tear  garrison.     Certainly  nut.     My  proposition  was  to  put  coeh  i»  a  condition 
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be  so  heavy  that  Lieutenant  Smith  regarded  the  danger  from  the  elements 

as  more  to  be  feared  than  that  from  the  enemy ;  and  he  therefore  instantly 
formed  the  resolution  of  passing  directly  up  and  landing  in  front  of  the  fort. 
It  was  accomplished  without  attack;  and  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  gates  of  the  fort  close  upon  the  full  re-enforcement.  The  boats  returned 
to  the  ships,  and,  taking  off  the  marines  from  the  Brooklyn,  placed  them 
safely  too  in  Fort  Pickens,  and  pulled  back  past  Fort  M'Eea  and  the  Bar- 
rancas in  broad  daylight  unharmed.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  re-enforcement  was  only  the  result  of  a  hasty  attempt  to  meet  the  great 
emergency  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  seizure  of  the  forts,  the 
navy  yard,  and  the  arsenal  by  the  insurgents,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  move- 
ment for  secession.  The  disgraceful  truce  had  intervened.  A  few  days 
after  the  Brooklyn  had  landed  her  artillerists,  two  large  transports,  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Illinois,  arrived  off  Santa  Rosa,  bringing  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  BTOTvnrberses--for  a  company  of 
flying  artillery,  muskets,  other  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions.  Under 
protection  of  the  Sabine,  of  50  guns,  the  Brooklyn,  14  guns,  the  St.  Louis,  22 
guns,  the  AVater-Witch,  the  Wyandotte,  the  Crusader,  and  tbe  Mohawk,  of 
10  guns  each,  to  which  was  added  afterward  the  Powhatan,  a  powerful  steam- 
er carrying  12  heavy  guns,  this  important  re-enforcement  was  landed — tbe 
troops  in  a  single  night;  the  horses,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  in  the 
course  of  three  days;  and  the  20th  of  April  saw  Fort  Pickens,  the  most  im- 
portant post  upon  the  Gulf,  amply  garrisoned  and  provisioned,  and  under  the 
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as  I  expressly  said,  to  guard  against  n  surprise  or  coup-de-main  (an  oft-hand  attack,  one  without 
full  preparation).  .  . 

That  these  movements  of  small  detachments  might  easily  have  been  made  in  November  and 
December,  ISlit),  and  si>rac  or  them  as  late  as  the  following  month,  can  not  bo  doubted.  But  tho 
ex-President  sneers  at  my  "  weak  device"  fur  saving  the  forts. 

He  forget*  what  the  gallant  Anderson  did  with  a  linndlul  of  men  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  leaves 
out  of  the  account  what  he  might  have  done  with  a  like  handful  in  Foil  Moultrie,  even  without 
farther  ougmentntion  of  men  to  divide  between  Ihe  garrisons.  Twin  forts,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  o  channel,  not  onlv  give  a  cross-fire  on  the  head  of  an  attack,  but  the  strength  of  each  is  more 
than  doubled  bv  the  Hanking  fire  of  the  other.  The  same  remark*  apply  to  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Slemmcr,  with'hU  handful  of  brave  men,  in  Fort  Pickens.  With  what  contempt  might  ho  nut 
have  looked  upou  Chase  or  Bragg  in  front  of  him,  with  varying  masses  of  from  2000  to  G000  men, 
if  Fort  Pickens  and  its  twin  fori,  M'Rcn,  had  had  between  them  only  200  men! 

I  have  thos  shown  that  small  garrisons  would,  at  first,  have  sufficed  for  the  other  twins,  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  also.  My  object  was  to  save  to  the  Union,  by  any  means  at  hand,  nil  those 
works,  until  Congress  could  have  time  to  organize  ft  call  for  volunteers— a  call  which  the  Presi- 
dent, for  such  a  purpose,  might  no  doubt  have  made,  without  any  special  legislation,  with  the  full 
approbation  i.f  orery  loyal  man  in  the  Union. 

2.  The  ex-President  almost  loses  his  amiability  in  having  his  neglect  of  the  forts  "attributed," 
as  he  Bays,  "without  the  least  cause,  to  the  influence  of  Governor  Floyd;"  nnd  he  adds,  "All  my 
cabinet  "must  bear  me  witness  that  I  was  the  President  myself,  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  tbo 
administration." 

New.  notwithstanding  this  broad  assumption  of  responsibility .  1  <hmihl  t»?  sorry  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  specially  consented  to  the  removal  by  Secretary  Floyd  of  115.000  extra  muskets 
and  rifles,  with  all  their  implements  and  ammunition,  from  Northern  repositories  to  Southern 
arsenals,  so  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  maturing  rebellion,  they  might  be  found  without  cost, 
except  to  the  United  States,  in  the  most  convenient  positions  H.r  distribution  among  the  insur- 
gents. So,  too,  of  the  120  or  140  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  which  the  same  secretary  ordered  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Ship  Island,  in  Lake  Borgne,  and  Galveston,  Texas,  for  forts  not  yet  erected !  Ac- 
cidentia learning,  early  in  March,  that,  under  this  posthumous  order,  tho  shipment  of  theso  guns 
had  commenced,  I  communicated  tho  fuct  to  Secretary  Holt  (acting  for  Secretary  Cameron)  just 
in  time  to  defeat  ibe  robbcrv. 

But  on  this  point  we  may  "bear  ox-Secretary  Floyd  himself.  At  Richmond  he  expressly  claimed 
the  honor  of  defeating  all  my  plans  nnd  solicitations  respecting  the  furts,  and  received  his  reward 
— it  being  there  universallv  admitted  that,  but  for  that  victory  over  me,  there  could  have  been  no 
rebellion ! 

3.  Mr.  Buchanan  complains  that  I  jmMi-lu'd,  without  permission,  January  18,  ISCl,  my  views, 
addressed  to  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  October  20  and  30,  I860.  But  that  act  was  cnused, 
as  I  explained  to  him  at  tbe  time,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  views  in  one  of  the  earlier 
speeches  of  the  same  ex-secretary  after  his  return  to  Virginia. 

i.  One  of  my  statements,  complaining  of  the  joint  countermand  sent  through  tbe  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  to  prevent  the  landing  at  Fort  Pickens  of  Captain  Vodgcs'a  company  unless  the 
fort  should  U  attacked,  is  cited  by  the  ex-President  to  prove  a  "  singular  want  of  memory"  on  my 
part ;  and  a  note  from  Secretary  Holt  is  adduced  to  show  that  I  had  entirely  approved  or  tho  joint 
countermand  the  day  (Jan.  20)  that  it  was  prepared.  Few  persons  are  as  little  liable  to  make  a 
misstatement  by  accident  as  Mr.  Holt,  and  no  one  more  incapable  of  making  one  by  design  ;  yet 
I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  interview  with  him  on  this  subject. 

I  do  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Holt,  on  some  matter  of  business,  approached  my  bedside 
about  that  time,  when  I  was  suffering  greatly  from  an  access  of  pain.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Holt, 
end  myself  were  all  landsmen,  and  could  know  but  little  of  the  impossibility  of  landing  troops  on 
an  open  oca-beach,  with  a  high  wind  nnd  surf.  Mr.Touccy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  officers 
about  him  of  intelligence  and  nautical  experience,  ought  to  have  said  plumply  that  if  Vodges 
was  not  to  land  except  in  the  cose  of  attack  on  Fort  Pickens,  he  might  as  well  have  remained  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  as  the  prohibition  placed  the  fort,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  at  the  mercy,  or 
(as  the  event  showed)  on  the  want  of  enteqirise  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  commander  at  Pensncola. 
Possibly  there  are  other  parts  of  tin;  reply  which  a  superficial  reader  may  think  require  com- 
ment or  elucidation  ;   and,  indeed,  here  is  another  marked  for  me  by  my  kind  visitor. 

5.  The  ex-President  has  brought  together  a  labyrinth  of  dates  respecting  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  rebel  commissioners,  armistices,  etc.,  with  which,  as  I  bad  no  official  connection,  I  may 
have  made  an  unimportant  mistake  or  two ;  but,  as  I  have  not  by  me  the  means  of  recovering  tho 
clew  to  those  winding*.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  rollow  him.  Wikfield  Scott. 

Keif  York,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  November  6,  1603. 

Ei-Prciddent  Buchanan's  Rejoinder  to  Central  Scott. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nitkratl  Intell  I  (fencer: 
With  a  few  remarks  I  shall  close  the  controversy  with  General  Scott,  into  which  I  have  been 
most  reluctantly  forced  by  his  voluntary  and  unexpe.  n  .1  aitio  k  Tin-  has,  nevertheless,  afforded 
mc  an  opportunity  of  correcting  many  unfounded  reports  which  I  had  long  borne  in  patience  and 
in  silence.  In  my  answer,  1  have  already  furnished  ell  ar  and  distim  t  responses  to  all  tho  nllcga. 
lions  of  General  Scott ;  and  in  his  rejoinder  he  has  not  called  tn  question  any  of  my  Malcmciits 
with  a  single  exception.  Which  of  us  is  correct  in  this  particular  depends  upon  tho  question 
whether  his  recollection  of  an  event  which  occurred  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  or  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Holt,  reduced  to  writing  on  the  very  day,  is  entitled  to  the  greater  credit. 

The  general,  in  the  introduction  of  his  rejoinder,  assign  a  as  mi  excuse  for  the  criticism  on  my 
public  conduct,  that  this  was  merely  incidental  to  lits  alleged  uflleiul  report  to  President  Lincoln 
on  the  condition  of  our  fortifications,  and  was  not  primarily  intended  Tor  myself.  From  thin  utatc- 
ment,onc  would  conclude  that  be  lind  made  such  a  report.  But  where  is  this  lo  be  found?  For 
it  he  refers  to  the  Intettigenctr  of  the  21st  of  October;  but  there  I  discover  nothing  but  bis  letter 
of  four  points  to  Mr.  Seward,  dated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1  HOI,  advising  the  incoming  President 
bow  to  guide  bis  administration  in  tbe  face  of  the  threatened  dangers  to  the  country.  In  the  sin- 
gle introductory  sentence  to  this  letter  be  barely  refers  to  his  "  printed  views"  (dated  in  October, 
18C0),  which  bud  been  long  before  the  public  ;  but  it  contains  nothing  like  an  official  report  on  tho 
condition  of  the  fortifications. 

Whether  the  introduction  of  this  letter  to  tho  public,  without  the  consent  of  President  Lincoln, 
by  one  of  the  general's  friends,  in  a  political  Speech  during  a  highly  excited  gubernatorial  canvass, 
had  influenced  hint  to  prepare  his  criticism  on  my  conduct,  it  is  not  for  mo  to  determine. 

At  what  period  did  General  Scott  obtain  the  six  hundred  recruits  to  which  he  refers  in  his  re- 
joinder? This  was  certainly  after  tbo  date  of  bis"  views,"  on  the  limb  of  October,  IHU0;  because 
in  these  he  Mutes  emphatically  that  tbo  forces  then  at  his  command  were,  "  in  all,  five  companies 
only  within  reach  to  garrison  or  re-enfuree  the  (nine)  forts  mentioned  in  the  'views.'" 

Did  he  obtain  these  recruits  in  November?  If  so,  had  he  visited  Washington,  or  written  and 
explained  to  me  in  what  manner  the  military  operation  could  lie  accomplished  by  the  Tour  hund- 
red men  in  the  five  companies  and  the  six  hundred  recruits,  I  should  have  given  his  representa- 
tions all  the  consideration  eminently  due  to  his  hi^li  military  reputation. 


command  of  an  officer,  Colonel  Brown,  to  whom  the  firm  and  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer  might  cheerfully,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  yield  the 
precedence  due  to  his  superior  rank.  The  batteries  upon  the  hostile  shores 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bragg,  who  had  won  laurels  as  an  offi- 
cer of  artillery  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor  in  Mexico. 

Important  as  the  possession  of  Fort  Pickens  was,  the  position  of  Washing- 
ton awakened  a  far  livelier  and  more  immediate  interest  throughout  the 
country.  To  attack  and  gain  possession  of  the  national  capital  was  the  first 
impulse  which  found  expression  among  the  insurgents,  excited  almost  to 
frenzy  by  the  successful  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  war-procla- 
mation of  the  President.  To  secure  its  safety  was  the  first  care  of  every  pa- 
triot. The  cry,  Washington  is  in  danger,  flew  from  lip  to  lip  over  the  whole 
land  ;  and  men  went  about  their  necessary  business  with  the  ever-present  ap- 
prehension of  hearing  at  any  moment  of  a  bloody  struggle  upon  the  very 
steps  of  the  yet  unfinished  Capitol  for  its  possession.  These  were  no  vague 
fears,  excited  by  the  sudden  peril  of  the  country  ;  for  one  of  tbe  first  effects 
of  the  proclamation  had  been  to  cause  the  passage  of  an  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion in  Virginia,  and  thus  virtually  to  open  the  way  for  the  march  of  the  in- 
surgent forces  directly  upon  Washington".  In  January,  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  unanimously  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia  declaring  that,  if  the  sectional 
differences  of  the  country  could  not  be  reconciled,  honor  and  interest  de- 
manded that  she  should  unite  her  fortunes  with  those  of  her  sister  slavehold- 
ing  states.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  resolution,  bringing  up  tbe  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  of  secession,  was  refused  to  be  entertained  by  a  vote  of  nine- 


But  he  informs  ns  he  did  not  arrive  in  Washington  until  the  12th  of  December.  His  second 
recommendation  to  garrison  these  forts  must  consequently  have  been  made,  affording  to  his  own 
statement,  on  tho  13th,  15th,  2Bth,  or  80th  of  December,  or  on  more  than  one  of  these  days.  At 
this  period  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  greatly  changed  fnuii  what  it  was  in  October.  Con- 
gress was  now  in  session,  and  our  relations  with  the  seceding  cotton  states  had  been  placed  before 
them  by  tho  President's  Message.  Proceedings  had  been  instituted  by  that  body  with  a  view  to 
a  compromise  of  tho  dangerous  questions  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  highest  hopes 
and  warmest  aspirations  were  then  entertained  for  their  success.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  the  President's  duty  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  country,  in  all  its  re- 
lations, civil,  industrial,  and  commercial,  as  well  as  military,  giving  to  each  its  appropriate  influ- 
ence. It  was  only  from  such  n  combination  that  be  could  frame  a  policy  calculated  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  lo  consolidate  the  strength  of  the  Union.  Isolated  recommendations  proceeding 
from  one  department,  without  weighing  well  their  cft'ect  upon  the  general  policy,  ought  to  be  adopt, 
ed  with  extreme  caution. 

But  it  seems  from  the  rejoinder  that  Secretary  Floyd,  at  Richmond,  had  claimed  the  honor  of 
defeating  General  Scott's  "  plans  and  solicitations  respecting  the  forts ;"  "  it  being  there,"  says 
the  general, "  universally  admitted  that,  hut  for  that  victory  over  me,  there  could  have  been  no  re- 
bellion." This  is,  in  plain  English,  that  the  sececssionists  of  the  cotton  states,  who  have  since 
brought  into  the  field  hundreds  of  thousands  of  undoubtedly  brave  soldiers,  would  have  abandon- 
ed in  terror  their  unlawful  and  rebellious  designs,  bad  General  Scot!  distributed  among  their  nu- 
merous forts  480  men  in  October  or  I  POO  men  in  December!  This  requires  no  comment.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Floyd  at  Richmond  to  which  I  presume  Gen- 
eral Scott  refers;  but  I  learned,  both  at  the  time  and  since,  from  gentlemen  of  high  respectability, 
that  in  this  same  speech  be  denounced  me  most  bitterly  for  my  determination  to  stand  by  and  sus- 
tain the  Union  with  nil  the  power  I  possessed  under  Ihe  Constitution  nnd  the  laws. 

And  here  permit  mc  to  remark  that  it  is  due  to  General  Scott,  as  well  at  myself,  to  deny  that 
thoto  is  any  portion  of  my  answer  which  justifies  the  allegation  that  "the  ex-President  sneers  at 
my '  weak  device'  (tho  words  '  weak  device'  being  marked  as  a  quotation)  for  saving  the  forts." 
This  mistake  I  must  attribute  to  his  "  accidental  visitor.'' 

And  in  this  connection  I  emphatically  declare  that  the  genera),  neither  before  nor  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "views"  in  the  National' Intelligencer  of  the  18th  of  January,  1861,  without  my  con- 
sent, assigned  any  reason  lo  me  for  making  tins  publication,  or  ever  even  alluded  to  the  subject. 
In  this  I  can  not  be  mistaken  from  the  deep  impression  which  the  occurrence  made  upon  my  mem- 
ory, for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  in  my  answer. 

I  should  have  nothing  more  to  ndd  had  General  Scott,  in  bis  rejoinder,  confined  himself  to  the 
topics  embraced  in  bis  original  letter.  He  bus  extended  them,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
a  sarcastic  nnd  no  kindly  spirit,  refers  to  tbo  alleged  stealing  of  public  arms  by  Secretary  Floyd, 
and  their  transportation  to  the  Sooth  in  anticipation  of  the  rebellion.  The  most  conclusive  answer 
to  this  allegation  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  boasting  of  Sir.  Floyd  at  Richmond,  evidently  with 
th"  view  of  conciliating  bis  now  allies,  cited  by  the  general  as  bis  authority,  no  public  arms  were 
e'^r  stolen.  This  fact  is  established  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  tbo 
House  of  Representatives,  now  before  mc,  made  by  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  their  chairman,  on  tho 
18th  of  February,  ISO  I,  and  to  be  found  in  tbe  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  Committee*  of  the 
House  for  the  session  of  1860-61.     This  report,  and  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  establish, 

1.  That  the  Southern  states  received  in  I8GP  less  instead  of  more  than  the  quota  of  arms  to 
which  they  wore  entitled  by  law ;  and  that  three  of  them— North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Ken- 
tucky—received no  arms  whatever,  and  this  simply  because  they  did  not  nsk  for  them.  Well  may 
Mr.  Stanton  hnvo  said  in  the  House  "  that  there  nro  a  good  deal  of  rumors,  nnd  speculations,  and 
misapprehension  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter." 

2.  Secretary  Floyd,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  on  the  22d  of  Deci-mbcr,  I860,  nnd  hot  a  few 
days  before  he  left  ihe  Department,  hod,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  ordered  118  CO* 
lumbiads  and  1 1  32-pouiiders  to  bo  transited  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ship  I.-lnnd  and  Galveston,  in 
Mississippi  and  Texas.  The  fact  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President  by  a  communi- 
cation from  Pittsburgh  ;  and  Secretary  Holt  immediately  thereafter  countermanded  the  order  of 
his  predecessi.  ;  nnd  the  cannon  were  never  sent.  The  promptitude  with  which  we  acted  elicited 
a  vote  of  thanks,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1861,  from  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  that 
city  "to  tho  President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  acting  Secretary  of  War"  (Mr.  Holt). 

After  this  statement,  how  shall  wo  account  for  the  explicit  declaration  of  General  Scott  that, 
"accidentally  hearing  early  in  March  that  under  this  posthumous  order  (that  of  Mr.  Floyd  of  tbo 
22d  of  December)  I  In-  shipment  of  ihcse  guns  had  commenced,  I  cninmonii.oied  the  fact  to  Secre- 
tary Holt  (nctire.  for  Secretary  Cameron)  just  in  time  to  defeat  tho  robbery?"  And  this  is  tho 
same  Secretary  Holt  who  had  countermanded  "tbe  posthumous  order" in  the  previous  December. 
And,  strange  to  snv,  these  guns,  but  fur  the  alleged  interposition  of  General  Scott,  were  about  to 
be  sent  so  lato  is  March  from  the  loyal  states  into  tboso  over  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  then  for 
some  time  presided  ! 

I I  ltd  General  Scott  reflected  for  n  moment,  be  could  not  have  fallen  into  this  blunder.  It  is  quite 
manifest  ho  was  "without  a  printed  document  and  mv  (his)  own  official  papers." 

;i  The  government  bad  on  hand  in  the  year  isr.n  about  r.nn,iiim  ..Id  muskets,  which  had  been 
condemned  "its  iiusuunhle  for  public  service,"  under  tho  act  of  the  . Id  of  March,  1825.  They  wore 
of  Hitch  a  character  that,  although  offered  both  at  public  mid  private  sale  for  $2  CO  each,  pur- 
chasers could  noi  lit.  obtained  at  that  rate,  except  for  u  comparatively  small  number.  On  tho  dOth 
of  November,  1H.VI,  Secretary  Floyd  ordered  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  numlior  (lOO.OuU)  to  bo 
sent  from  the  Springfield  Armory,  where  they  had  accumulated,  to  live  Southern  arsenals  "'»  pro- 
portion to  their  rapectiva  means  of  proper  storage."  This  order  was  carried  into  effect  by  tbo 
Ordnanco  Bureau  in  the  usual  course  of  administration  and  without  reference  to  the  President.  It 
is  but  justice  to  sav  that,  from  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  Secretary  Floyd  Issued  this  order  from  nnv  sinister  motive.  Its  dale  was  months  before  Mr. 
Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and  nearly  a  year  before  his  election,  and  while  the  sec- 
retary was  still  an  avowed  opponent  of  secession.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Craig  nnd  Cap- 
tain Mnvnnillor,  of  tbo  Ordnance,  before  the  committee,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  evil  inteti. 
tion  on  Ills  part. 

And  yet  theso  "condemned  muskets,"  with  a  few  thousand  ancient  idles  of  n  calibre  then  no 
longer  used,  nro  transformed  by  General  Scott  into  "  llr.,|]|>r>  extra  muskets  and  rillcs,  with  all  their 
implements  and  ammunition."  This  is  thu  first  limo  I  have  hoard— certainly  thore  was  nothing 
of  tho  kind  before  tho  committee— thai  atnmiiiiition  was  sent  with  theso  condemned  and  inferior 
arms  to  their  places  of  storage— just  as  though  they  had  been  intended,  not  for  sale,  but  for  Irnrfio- 
diato  use  in  tho  field.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  steal  arms  and  transport  them  from 
one  depository  to  another  without  the  knowledge  and  active  participation  of  the  officers  of  tho  Ord- 
nanco Bureau,  both  in  Washington  mid  nt  these  depositories.  It  may  be  observed  that  Colonel 
Craig,  thu  head  of  lite  Bureau  at  this  period,  was  os  correct  an  officer,  and  as  loyal  and  ns  honest 
a  man  as  exists  in  the  country.  Yours  very  respectfully, 
Wlitdlluud,  uutir  LancuMur,  Nov.  IT,  1803. 


ubs  Buchanan. 
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ty-six  to  thirty-sis.  A  state  convention  bad  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the 
13th  of  February,  and  its  deliberations  bad  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  A  very  decided  majority  of  this  body  was 
opposed  to  any  movement  toward  secession  ;  and,  except  with  a  very  small 
minority,  there  was  a  purpose  and  a  hope  that  Virginia  should  yet  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  revolted  states  and  the  government.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  slavery  party  were  mdefaiigably  active.  They  plied 
the  Convention  day  after  day  with  resolutions  and  speeches  upon  the  "in- 
jury and  oppression"  which  the  sisterhood  of  slavery  had  suffered  from  the 
"federal  government,"  the  duty  of  resisting  "coercion,"  the  "sovereignty 
of  the  states,"  and  the  consecpaent  "  right  of  secession."  They  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  catechise  the  President  upon  "the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue  toward  the  seceded  states."9  In  this  body  the  dogma 
of  state  sovereignty  again  worked  out  those  logical  results  so  fatal  to  the 
Union ;  for  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  a 
supreme  government  for  the  execution  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  was 
the  bugbear  that  disturbed  all  concert  of  action  against  the  seceding  faction ; 
and  therefore,  when,  even  after  the.  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  President 
called  for  troops  to  retake  it  and  tlie  other  military  posts  which  had  been 
seized,  most  of  the  very  Union  men  in  this  Virginia  Convention  felt  com- 
pelled to  declare  that,  "  if  the  President  meant  the  subjugation  of  the  South," 
Virginia  had  but  one  course  to  pursue — to  make  common  cause  with  her 
sister  slave  states,  and  resist.  And  so  Governor  Letcher  having,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  as  we  have  already  seen,  refused  to  furnish  Virginia's  quota  of  the 
troops  called  for  by  the  President,  and  threatened  resistance,9  on  the  17th  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  secretly  hurried  through  the  Convention,  receiv- 
ing, in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  against  fifty- 
five.  Even  this,  however,  was  but  a  provisional  ordinance,  which  was  to 
take  effect  only  when  ratified  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
state  at  a  poll  to  be  taken  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May  following.10  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  insurgent  leaders  bad  ventured  to  submit 
an  Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  But  in  this  very  case 
they  pursued  their  policy  of  precipitation  and  usurpation  of  power  with  a 
more  guilty  recklessness  than  ever  before ;  for,  in  spite  of  this  special  pro- 


'   The  President's  Speech  tolhc  Virginia  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart,  and  Randolph. 

Gf^tlemen,— As  a  commiitoc  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in  session,  yon  present  me 

preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words:- 

"  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  uncertainly  which  prevail: 
)  the  policy  which  the  federal  executive  intends  to  pursue  toward  the  - 


n  the  public  mind 
eded  stales  is  ex. 
..v.-iely  injurious  to  the  industrial  ami  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  nr 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficulties,  and  threatens  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace ;  therefore, 

" Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  tliree  delegates  be  appointed  to 
United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  respectfully  ask  him 
vention  the  policy  which  the  federal  executive  intends  to  pursue  : 
Sta       " 


regard 


the  Trc-ident  of  the 

lis  Con- 

the  Confederate 


isior.  in  the  ordinance  itself,  requiring  a  vote  of  the  people  for  its  establish- 
ment, another  ordinance  was  immediately  passed,  adopting  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  a  solemn  convention  was  entered  into  with 
commissioners  from  the  government  at  Montgomery,  by  which  Virginia  be- 
came a  member  of  the  confederacy,  submitted  ber  entire  military  force  and 

lilitarv  operations  to  the  control  of  the  President  of  the  confederacy,  and 
.jade  over  to  the  insurgent  government  all  the  public  property,  naval  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  which,  in  delicate  phrase,  she  might  have  "acquired" 
from  the  United  States.1  This  ordinance  was  passed  with  indecent  baste  on 
the  17th  day  of  April,  and  the  convention  was  entered  into  upon  the  25th. 
True,  the  former  was  in  terms  dependent  upon  the  vote  to  be  taken  in  May 
upon' the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  But  as  the  state  was  meantime  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  military  power  of  the  insurgents,  this  provision  was  but  the  hol- 
lowest  form  of  external  decency.  The  effect  of  this  action  in  Virginia  was  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  insurgents.  It  transferred  tbeir  frontier  from 
the  obscure  and  remote  line  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  states  to 
the  Potomac  River,  and  placed  one  end  of  the  Long  Bridge,  which  is  the 
southern  outlet  of  Washington,  upon  hostile  soil. 

The  temper  and  purposes  of  the  people  who  bad  thus  usurped  control  of 
the  most  important  of  the  slave  states  was  instantly  manifested  by  hostile 
movements  of  the  most  alarming  character.  Hardly  was  the  conditional 
Ordinance  of  Secession  passed,  when  the  custom-house  and  the  post-office  at 
Richmond  were  seized,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  18th  of 
April,  an  attack  was  made  upon  Uarper's  Ferry.  At  this  place,  famous  for 
the  bold  beauty  of  the  scene,  where  the  Potomac  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  pushes  its  way  through  a  sbarply-cut  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
was  one  of  the  largest  arsenals  of  the  United  States,  to  which  was  attached 
a  factory  of  arms  of  corresponding  magnitude.  The  former  usually  con- 
tained ninety-five  thousand  stand  of  arms;  and  the  latter,  when  in  full  op- 
eration, turned  out  twenty-five  thousand  yearly.  Here,  too,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  pierces  the  centre  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the 
principal  stations  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  by  which  the  great 
river  commerce  of  the  West  passed  eastward  to  the  sea-coast;  and  a  great 
and  well-stored  flour-mill,  one  of  the  largest  iu  the  country.     Around  these 


a.....  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official  term,  expressed  my  intend- 
ed policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with  deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great 
and  injurious  uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I  intend  to 
pursue.  Not  having  as' vet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pursue  tho  course 
marked  out  in  tho  inaugural  address.  I  commend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document 
as  (he  best  expression  1  can  give  to  mv  purposes.  As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  now  repeat,  "The 
power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to' hold,  occupy,  and  posses-  property  and  places  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  ami  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  ob- 
jects there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any  where."  By  the 
words  "property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,"  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts 
and  property  which  were  in  possession  of  the  government  when  it  eanie  into  my  hands.  But  if, 
as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  l.'uit -i  Sintc-s  authority  from  these 
places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
repossess  i(,  if  I  can,  like  places  which  had  been  seized  before  the  government  was  devolved  upon 
me;  and  in  anv  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it  proves  true 
llinl  Fort  Sumter  has  ken  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails 
to  lie  withdrawn  from  all  the  states  wrd'h  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  commencement 
of  actual  war  against  the  government  justifies  and  possibly  demands  it.  I  scarcely  need  to  say 
that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and  property  situated  within  tin1  stales  which  claim  to  hove  se- 
ceded as  yet  belonging  to  t'he  government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  sup- 
posed secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts  by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that 
I  may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country.  From 
the  fact  that  I  haTe  quoted  a  part  nf  the  inaugural  address,  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  I  rcpudi 
ate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification. 

Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Whereas  seven  of  the  states  formerly  composing  a  part  of  the  United  States  have,  by  authority 
of  their  people,  solemnly  resumed  the  powers  granted  by  th-iu  !■.('■  1't  r.  I  ^i.\.v~.  and  have  framed 
a  constitution  and  organized  a  government  for  thcmsidve-.  i"  »lin  h  tli  people  of  those  stntcs  are 
yielding  willing  obedience,  and  have  so  notified  the  l'r-  'ideal  ..f  the  United  States  by  nil  the  for- 
malities incident  to  sueh  action,  and  thereby  become  to  tie  fnii-'J  Stale-  a  separate,  independent, 
and  foreign  power;  and  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hns  invested  Congress  with 
the  6olc  power  "  to  declare  war,"  and  until  such  declaration  is  made  the  ['resident  has  no  author- 
ity to  call  for  an  extraordinary  force  to  wage  offensive  war  against  any  foreign  pnwer  ;  and  where- 
as, on  the  15th  Instant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  plnin  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
issued  a  proclamation  railing  for  a  force  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  cause  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  duly  executed  over  a  people  who  arc  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Union,  and  in 
said  proclamation  threatens  to  exert  tlii'  unusual  force  to  compel  obedience  to  his  mandates;  and 
whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  a  majority  approaching  to  entire  unanimity,  de- 
clared at  its  last  session  that  the  State  of  Virginia  would  consider  such  .'in  exertion  of  force  us  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war,  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  at  the  command  of  Virginia;  and  sub- 
sequently, the  Convention  now  in  session,  representing  the  sovereignly  of  this  state,  bus  reaffirmed 
in  substance  the  same  policy,  with  almobt  equal  unanimity;  and  whereas  the  Statu  of  Virginia 
deeply  sympathizes  with  ihc'Southern  states  in  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  and  in  the  position 
they  have  assumed,  and  having  made  earnest  elTorls  poaeeahly  io  compose  ihu  differences  which 
have  severed  the  Union,  and  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  through  this  unwarranted  net  on  the 
port  of  the  President ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Influences  which  operate  to  produce  this  procla- 
mation against  the  seceded  states  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  commonwealth  if  she  should 
exercise  her  undoubted  right  to  resume  the  powers  granted  by  her  people,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  Virginia  that  an  improper  exercise  of  force  againsi  her  |>cople  slmuld  bo  repelled;  there- 
fore I,  John  Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  have  though  I  proper  lo  order 
all  armed  volunteer  regiments  or  companies  within  the  state  fortliv,  iili  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  orders,  and  upon  the  reception  of  this  proclamation  to  report  to  tho  adjutant 
general  of  the  slate  their  organisation  and  numbers,  and  prepare  themselves  for  efficient  service. 
Such  companies  as  arc  not  armed  and  equipped  will  report  [lint  fact,  that  they  may  bo  properly 
supplied. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  net  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
be  affixed,  this  17th  day  of  April,  18GI,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  or  the  Commonwealth, 

John  Lktciiek. 

10  Ordinance  of  Hr'Sti'm  jhismiI  Iiij  the  Virginia  C<inveiition,  April  11th,  18G1. 

An  Ordinance  to  repeal  the  Ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  resume  all  the  Rights  and  rowers  granted  under  said  Constitution : 


The  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
adopted  by  them  in  convention,  on  the  25ih  day  of  June,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  having  declared  that  tho  powers  granted  under  the  said  Consti- 
tution were  derived  from' t lie  people  of  the  United  States,  and  might  U>  resumed  whensoever  tho 
same  should  bo  ]*rverted  to  their  injury  and  oppression,  and  the  federal  government  having  per- 
verted said  powers,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Southern  slnveholding  states ;  . 

Now  therefore .  we,  the  '-.optc  of  Virginia,  ■!"  'hi  lare  and  ordain,  thai  the  orOmnree  adopted  hy 
the  people  of  this  state  in  convention,  on  ibe  twentv-rifih  day  of  June,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  nnd  cighty-eigbi,  whereby  the  I'misim n  oi  ilie  I  nued  Mates  of  Amer- 
ica was  ratified,  and  all  nets  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state  ratifying  or  adopting  amend, 
ments  to  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated  ;  that  the  union  between  the  Stnto 
of  Virginia  nnd  the  other  stntcs  under  the  Constitution  aforesaid  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  tho 
State  of  Virginia  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong 
and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  state.  And  they  do  farther  de.  Lire  that  said  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  is  no  longer  binding  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  this  state. 

This  ordinance  shnll  lake  effect  and  he  an  net  of  this  day,  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  this  state,  cast  at  a  poll  to  he  taken  thereon,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May 
next,  in  pursuance  of  a  schedule  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

Done  in  convention,  in  the  ciiv  of  Richmond,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  ilie  year  of  onr 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  in  tho  eighty-fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth 

A  true  copy. 


n  Ordim 


Jko.  L.  Eobank,  Secretary  of  Conventio 
n  a/  the 
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pawed  by  the  Virginia  Oonvtntionjbr  the  adaption  of  the  Com 
visional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  convention  assembled,  solemnly  impressed  by  tho 
perils  which  surround  the  commonwealth,  and  appealing  to  the  Seareb.-r  of  hearts  for  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentions  in  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  of  this  act,  do  by  this  ordinance  adopt 
and  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
ordained  nnd  established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hund- 
red and  sixty-one;  provided  that  this  ordinance  slmll  cease  to  have  any  legal  operation  or  effect 
if  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  upon  the  vote  directed  to  be  taken  ,,n  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion passed  by  this  Convention  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  nnd  sixty-one, 
shall  reject  tho  same. 

A  truo  copy.  J"0'  L-  Eddank,  Secretary. 

i  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
nwealth  of  Virginia,  looking  to  a  speedy  union  of  snid  commonwealth  and  the  other 
h  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  according  to  tlm  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

in.'il  government  of  said  suites,  enters  inlo  ilie  following  temporary  convention  nnd 

4  n;ii  1  'tao-  fir  r  1  ■  -  -  purpnuo  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies  affecting  the  common 
•,  nnd  safety  of  said  tommonweahb  and  said  confederacy. 

ii „  ,.(  «aid  commonwealth  with  said  confederacy  shall  he  perfected,  nnd  said 

i  -hall  b. '  Mine  a  member  of  said  i  otil'edcracy,  according  to  ibe  constitutions  of  both 

nle  niflltttn  I  m  i    tod  coffl  tn    pat  Minna,  orransivo  and  defensive,  of  said  common- 

i  unloading  'i  onrlict  with  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  control  nnd  dl- 
>  of.  di  rate  States,  upon  (lie  same  principles,  bnsis,  and  footing  as 
and  donog  ibe  intervnl,  a  member  of  said  confederacy. 

2.  Tho  commonwealth  of  Virginia  will,  after  the  .ohm. munition  of  the  union  contemplated  in 
this  convention,  and  her  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for  a  permanent  government  ol  the  said  Con- 
federate Slates,  and  she  shall  become  n  nicnitur  of  -aid  confederacy  under  said  permanent  Consti- 
tution, if  the  same  occur,  turn  over  to  the  said  Confederate  States  nil  the  public  property,  naval 
stores  and  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  sho  may  then  be  in  possession  of,  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  liko  manner  as  the  other  states  of  snid  confederacy  have  done  in 

3.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any,  said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  shall  make  before 
the  union,  under  the  provisional  government  as  above  contemplated,  shall  be  consummated,  shall 
be  met  and  provided  for  by  snid  Coiifcderntc  States. 

This  convention  entered  into  and  agreed  to,  in  ibe  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  tho  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  April,  18GI,  by  Alexander  II,  Stephens,  the  dulv  authorizrd  cnumis-ioncr  to  act  in 
the  mutter  for  the  said  Confederate  Slates,  and  John  Tvler.Wm.  Ballard  lVstoii,  Sntnncl  M'D. 
Moore,  James  V.  Ilolrombe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  B.  Harvic,  panics  duly  authorized  to  act 
in  like  manner  for  said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  whole  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation of  Ilie  proper  authorities  of  both  governments  respectively. 
In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  havo  hereto  sot  th 
year  aforesaid,  und  nt  tho  place  aforesaid,  in  duplicate  originals. 
Alexanukti  II.  Stkvii     " 
John  Tti.kii, 
Wm.  Ballam>  Puebton, 
S.  M'D.  Moohb, 
Jahes  p.  HoLCOiins, 
Jasibh  C.  BnuOBj 

LhWIH  11.  llAltVlB, 

Approved  and  ratified  by  the  Convention  uf  Virgini 
Jrio.  L,  Euiiakh,  Secretary. 


t  their  hnnds  nnd  senls,  tho  day  and 
..„...nls. 

;,  Commissioner  for  Confederate  States. 

Commissioners  for  Virginin. 
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points  of  attraction  there  bad  grown  up  a  manufacturing  town  of  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  which  was  connected  with  the  Maryland 
shore  by  a  bridge  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  alternate  possession 
and  abandonment,  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  which  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  approaching  war.  The  commanding  position  of  the  place, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  arms  and  the  fouuderies  there,  made  it  one 
of  the  most  important  internal  military  posts  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
at  this  time  held  by  Lieutenant  Roger  Jones,  who  bad  under  his  imme- 
diate command  only  a  small  company  of  about  forty  men.  That  the  post 
was  in  danger  the  government  well  knew,  but  there  were  no  means  of 
re-enforcing  it  sufficiently  ;  and  Lieutenant  Jones  had  received  orders  that, 
in  case  of  an  attack  which  could  not  be  successfully  resisted,  it  should 
be  destroyed.  The  peril  came  sooner  than  it  was  expected.  But  the 
commander  was  watchful,  and  he  received  information,  on  the  17th,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  within  closed 
doors,  that  preparations  were  making  at  Winchester  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  for  an  attack  upon  him  in  overwhelming  force.  He  immediately 
prepared  the  work  of  destruction  by  piling  the  arms  in  heaps  and  surround- 
ing them  with  combustible  matter,  aud  by  mining  the  work-shops  and  lay- 
ing trains.  He  was  not  an  hour  too  soon.  Orders  were  sent  down  from 
Richmond  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  for  the  seizure  of  the  place,  and  three 
thousand  men  were  expected  to  move  upon  it.     Owing  to  the  suddenness 


of  the  call,  however,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  assembled  at  the 
rendezvous,  Halltown,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
To  these,  however,  were  added  a  squad  of  Fauquier  County  cavalry  and  a 
piece  of  artillery ;  and  thus  the  force  was  more  than  amply  strong  for  the  pur- 
pose, even  without  the  help  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  it  was  sure 
to  receive.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  this  force  moved  swiftly  and 
silently  upon  the  Ferry ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  surprise  its  little  garri- 
son. They  were  challenged  by  sentry  after  sentry,  until  they  began  to  ap- 
prehend that  more  formidable  preparations  for  resistance  had  been  made 
than  they  were  able  to  encounter,  aud  concluded  to  send  in  a  flag  of  truce 
to  obtain  information  from  the  townspeople.  But,  while  the  flag  was  on 
its  way,  and  the  officers  were  in  consultation  during  the  halt,  a  sudden  flash 
broke  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  armory,  it  was  followed  by  others  in 
quick  succession,  accompanied  by  explosions  like  the  firing  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. The  cause  was  instantly  suspected,  and  the  cavalry,  dashing  into  the 
village,  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the  arsenal  and  the  work- 
shops were  blown  up  and  on  fire,  and  that  the  government  troops  had  re- 
treated across  the  Potomac  toward  Hagerstown  in  Maryland.  Lieutenant 
Jones  had  been  prompt,  and  as  thorough  as  circumstances  permitted.  With- 
in three  minutes  from  the  time  of  firing  the  trains,  the  arsenal  and  the  arms 
which  it  contained  were  destroyed,  and  the  -work-shops  were  all  ablaze.  But 
of  the  arms  in  the  latter  many  were  saved  by  the  insurgents  after  they  had 
put  out  the  fire.  Their  way  lit  by  the  conflagration  which  they  had  kin- 
dled, Lieutenant  Jones  and  his  little  band  fled  across  the  Potomac  bridge, 
pursued  by  a  threatening  mob,  which,  however,  they  easily  kept  at  bay,  and, 
pushing  on  through  the  night,  arrived,  weary  and  footsore,  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, in  Pennsylvania,  the  next  afternoon,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  men 
by  desertion  and  straggling.  Mr.  Jones's  faithfulness  and  his  success  won 
him  commendation  and  a  captaincy.  But  in  what  a  situation  was  that  coun- 
try which  esteemed  itself  fortunate  in  the  escape  of  its  soldiers  with  their 
lives  from  an  important  post,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  most  consid- 
erable arsenals  and  armories,  filled  with  arms  and  implements  which  never 
could  have  been  more  needed  1 

To  the  loss  of  Harper's  Ferry  there  was  immediately  added  another  of 
far  more  consequence,  that  of  the  great  naval  station  at  Portsmouth,  which 
lies  upon  the  Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  the  noble  harbor  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  The  great  capacity  of  this  harbor,  its  safety,  and  its  easy  access 
to  ships  of  the  deepest  draught,  had  early  pointed  it  out  as  the  most  desira- 
ble place  south  of  New  York  for  the  naval  purposes  to  which  it  was  appro- 
priated. It  was  filled  with  the  maritime  and  military  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  within  its  limits  were  the  most  extensive  and  complete  array  of  shops, 
founderies,  ship-yards,  mills,  and  docks  in  the  country  ;  among  them  a  dry 
dock  of  granite,  built  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  capable  of  the  largest  vessels. 
Lying  at  the  navy  yard,  which  was  at  Gosport,  a  little  suburb  of  the  little 
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town  of  Portsmouth,  which,  with  the  neighboring  city  of  Norfolk,  contain- 
ing only  about  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  were  literally  kept  from  de- 
cay and  death  by  the  business  thrown  into  their  hands  by  the  government, 
were  twelve  vessels  of  war  of  various  sizes,  from  the  Pennsylvania,  four- 
decker,  of  120  guns,  to  the  brig  Dolphin  of  4.  Most  of  them  were  of  large 
size ;  and  although  all  were  more  or  less  in  need  of  repairs,  or  were  not 
quite  completed,  only  one  was  unfit  for  service.  Among  them  was  the 
sloop-of-war  Cumberland,  Captain  Pendergrast,  which  was  in  commission  as 
the  flag-ship  of  the  home  squadron,  and  the  Merrimac,  a  noble  steam  frig- 
ate of  40  guns,  which  was  launched  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1855, 
and  which,  in  a  voyage  over  the  world,  had  won  universal  admiration  by 
her  union  of  speed,  power,  and  weight  of  metal.  Both  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Merrimac  were  destined  to  play,  as  antagonists,  a  striking  part  in  the 
coming  war;  the  latter  by  affording  the  first  example  of  a  new  system  of 
naval  warfare ;  the  former  by  a  devotion  to  the  flag  and  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance which  threw  the  brightest  halo  of  heroism  over  her  destruction.  In 
addition  to  these  vessels  there  were  in  the  yard  nearly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  three  hundred  of  which  were  Dahlgren 
guns.  The  quantity  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  munitions  of 
war  in  store  here  was  immense ;  and  at  old  Fort  Norfolk,  which  was  used 
as  a  magazine,  were  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  with  shot 
and  loaded  shell  in  vast  amount.  The  ships,  docks,  shops,  naval  stores, 
arms,  and  ammunition  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard  and  its  immediate  depend- 
encies were  worth,  at  a  moderate  valuation,  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
This  great  prize  was  taken  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  drop  of  blood  by  the 
promptness  and  audacity  of  the  insurgents,  and  lost  by  the  cautions,  good- 
natured  scruples  of  the  government.  The  place  was  entirely  without  pro- 
tection. On  the  land-side,  its  space  of  many  acres  was  inclosed  only  by  a 
low  wall,  easily  scaled  or  battered  down  at  any  point;  and  as  to  the  ships, 
there  were  not  on  the  spot  seamen  enough  to  man  a  single  one  of  them. 
Though  the  station  and  its  invaluable  contents  were  thus  exposed  to  attack, 
of  which,  from  the  very  accession  of  President  Lincoln  to  power  there  had 
been  constant  apprehension,  no  measures,  even  of  prevention,  were  taken  for 
its  preservation.  The  ever-present  fear  of  exciting  animosity  and  provoking 
attack,  the  never-dying  hope  that  some  way,  whicb  no  one  could  point  out, 
would  be  found  of  maintaining  the  national  authority,  without  asserting  it 
by  force,  and  of  restoring  the  Union  to  its  normal  condition  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  its  parts,  prevented  any  attempt  to  retain  Portsmouth  and  the 
navy  yard  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  This  was  openly 
avowed  by  a  member  of  President  Lincoln's  administration,  of  whose  loyal- 
ty, and  of  the  faithfulness  of  whose  intentions,  there  can  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  Secretary  Welles,  in  bis  report  to  the  President,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  the  following  July,  says  :  "  Any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  ships,  or 
either  of  them,  without  a  crew,  would,  in  the  then  sensitive  and  disturbed 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  have  betrayed  alarm  and  distrust,  and  been 
likely  to  cause  difficulty." 

In  this  timid  and  hesitating  policy  thirty-seven  priceless  days  were  pass- 
ed ;  and  when,  at  last,  in  the  words  of  the  same  officer,  he  became  "  appre- 
hensive that  action  might  be  necessary,"  the  action  taken  was  of  little  more 


effect  than  the  inaction  which  it  followed.  Commodore  M'Cauley,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  yard,  was  directed  to  use  "  extreme  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection ;"  but  this  vigilance  and  circumspection  seem,  by  the  terms  of  the 
order,  whicb  was  dated  April  10th,  to  have  been  quite  as  much  addressed  to 
the  avoidance  of  offense  to  the  disloyal  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation's 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  government-.  He  was 
directed  "  to  put  the  shipping  and  public  property  in  condition  to  be  moved 
and  placed  beyond  danger,  but  in  doing  this  he  was  warned  to  take  no 
steps  that  could  give  needless  alarm."  What  a  warning,  to  be  solemnly  ad- 
dressed by  the  representative  of  the  government  of  a  great  nation  to  one  of 
its  most  important  officers  in  such  a  crisis  of  its  affairs  1  As  at  Charleston,  so 
here  at  Portsmouth.  Could  the  Star  of  the  West,  with  her  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  have  been  promptly  sent  to  Major  Anderson, 
convoyed  by  the  steam  frigate  Brooklyn,  or  some  other  sufficient  naval  force, 
with  orders  to  demolish  any  battery  that  fired  a  gun  upon  the  national  flag, 
the  revolt  would  almost  surely  have  been  crushed  in  its  very  birth.  Strange, 
incomprehensible,  that  after  the  lesson  in  that  quarter,  and  after  the  insur- 
rection had  made  headway  by  audacity  on  the  one  side  and  hesitation  on 
the  other,  it  was  not  seen  that  the  way  to  save  Portsmouth  and  its  depend-' 
encies  was  not  to  deal  tenderly  with  disaffection,  and  avoid  giving  needless 
alarm,  but  to  lay  a  frigate  or  two  opposite  the  place,  with  orders  to  open  fire 
with  shot  and  shell  upon  the  first  attempt  at  violence!  But  matters  went 
on  in  the  same  old  timid  way.  At  last  the  engines  of  the  Merrimac  were 
reported  ready  for  use,  and  Commodore  M'Cauley  received  orders  from 
Washington  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  her  armament  on  board,  in  loading 
her,  the  Plymouth,  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Germantown  with  the  more  valua- 
ble ordnance  and  other  public  property,  and  in  putting  these  vessels  in  a 
position  to  be  moved  at  any  moment  out  of  danger.  The  Cumberland,  well 
manned  and  fully  equipped,  was  placed  in  a  position  to  command  Ports- 
mouth, the  navy  yard,  and  Norfolk  ;  and  orders  were  issued  to  repel  by  force 
all  attempts  to  seize  vessels  or  any  other  property,  by  whomsoever  made,  or 
under  whatever  pretense  of  authority.  Thus,  at  the  very  last  moment,  the 
government  took  the  measures  it  should  have  taken  thirty  days  before.  At 
the  last — at  the  very  last ;  for  this  was  not  done  until  the  17th  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  in  secret  conclave  at 
Richmond.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  quite  too  late  but  for  another  ex- 
hibition of  that  blind  confidence  on  the  one  side,  and  that  personal  faithless- 
ness on  the  other,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  brought  defeat 
to  the  government  and  dishonorable  success  to  the  insurgents. 

A  large  number  of  the  officers  under  Commodore  M'Cauley's  command 
were  from  slave  states — many  of  them  from  Virginia.  He  was  betrayed 
into  trusting  the  loyalty,  and,  what  is  more,  the  personal  good  faith  of  these 
men.  They  were  good  officers,  and  ho  could  not  believe  that  they  would  at 
once  prove  false  to  the  country  and  the  flag  of  which  they  were  the  sworn 
defenders ;  he  could  not  insult  them  and  degrade  his  own  profession  by  act- 
ing upon  the  supposition  that  a  whole  body  of  men  would  remain  in  a  serv- 
ice in  which  they  had  grown  up  only  just  so  long  as  they  could  use  their 
positions  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him  and  betraying  their  trust ;  he  felt 
bound  to  bclicvo  that  if  they  meant  to  abandon  the  old  flag  they  would  do 
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so  at  once,  and  openly  like  men,  and  that,  like  men  of  honor,  they  would  sed- 
ulously avoid  an  ambiguous  position,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  se- 
crets, and  gave  them  measurable  control  over  the  affairs  of  a  government 
against  which,  while  wearing  its  uniform  and  receiving  its  pay,  they  intend- 
ed to  fight  when  the  time  arrived.  But  they  were  not  content  with  leaving 
him  to  these  conclusions,  so  natural  to  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  They 
went  to  him  with  frequent  professions  of  loyalty  upon  their  lips,  saying  at 
one  time,  "  You  have  no  Pensacola  officers  here,  commodore ;  we'll  never  de- 
sert you ;  we  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,  even  to  the  death."3  Yet  these 
words  were  only  uttered  to  lure  him  into  fatal  security,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel. 

The  people  of  Norfolk,  true  to  the  feeling  which,  according  to  their  own 
journal,  required  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  Northern  physicians  who 
died  while  ministering  to  them  in  the  time  of  pestilence,3  were  among  the 
earliest  and  bitterest  of  the  secessionists  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Their  streets 
were  filled  with  murmuring  and  threatening.  They  paraded  their  militia 
companies,  and  openly  declared  that  if  the  government  attempted  to  remove 
any  of  the  ships  or  the  munitions  of  war,  or  the  commander  of  the  yard 
made  any  preparations  to  defend  it,  they  would  attack  it  instantly.  The 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  threat  might  be  a  just  subject  of  remark,  were  it 
not  that  the  men  who  made  it  were  thinking  and  acting  far  outside  the  pale 
of  reason.  On  the  night  of  tbe  lfjth  of  April  a  baud  of  these  people  seized 
two  light-ships  and  sunk  them  in  the  shallowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  On  the  next  day,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  secret  but  discreetly  disseminated  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  the 
Merrimac  was  ready  to  go  to  sea;  but  Mr.  Ishcrwood,  the  engineer-in -chief, 
who  had  been  sent  expressly  from  Washington  to  expedite  her  prepara- 
tions, was  surprised  at  receiving  the  order  from  Commodore  M'Cauley  not  to 
get  up  steam  until  the  day  after.  On  that  day  the  fires  were  lighted,  and 
again  the  commodore  spoke  doubtfully  about  sending  the  vessel  out,  and  or- 
dered a  de-lay  of  a  few  hours.  A  remonstrance  from  the  eugineer-in-cbief, 
who  directed  the  commodore's  attention  to  the  urgent  orders  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  probability  that  the  obstructions  in  the  channel  would 
be  increased  during  the  night,  elicited  only  a  tardy  announcement  that  the 
Merrimac  would  not  go  to  sea  that  day,  and  an  order  to  draw  the  fires; 
whereupon  the  engineer  started  post-haste  for  Washington.  Commodore 
M'Cauley  appears,  by  his  own  admission,  to  have  allowed  his  junior  officers 
to  persuade  him  that  still  farther  delay  would  be  most  prudent.  On  the 
very  morning,  the  18th,  when  he  issued  the  fatal  order  of  procrastination, 
all  of  those  officers  who  were  from  slave  states,  with  one  or  two  honorable 
exceptions,  resigned  their  commissions ;  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  of 
the  yard  absented  themselves  from  duty;  General  Taliaferro,  of  Virginia, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  to  take  command  of  the  military  forces  there,  and  Com- 
modore M'Cauley's  eyes  at  last  were  opened.  But  they  were  opened  only 
to  see  his  imminent  peril  and  his  utter  helplessness ;  to  see  that  he  could 
not  save,  but  only  destroy;  and  to  the  work  of  destruction  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself.  He  ordered  all  the  guns  to  be  spiked — an  enormous  task. 
It  was  but  partly  performed ;  and  of  the  pieces  which  were  spiked,  only  a 
few  were  permanently  injured.  The  19th  passed  in  this  and  like  futile  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  property  which  tbe  commodore  had  concluded  to  aban- 
don. On  the  20th  the  tumult  outside  the  yard  rose  yet  higher,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  an  officer  was  sent  out  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  taken 
to  General  Taliaferro's  quarters,  where  a  consultation  was  held,  the  result 
of  which  was  renewed  humiliation  and  disgrace  to  the  national  government. 
Commodore  M'Cauley  promised  that  none  of  the  vessels  should  be  taken 
from  the  yard,  or  a  shot  fired  except  in  self-defense.  But  again  he  decided 
to  destroy  what  he  could  not  remove,  and  he  gave  orders— the  last  which 
he  issued  as  commander  of  the  yard — to  scuttle  all  the  vessels  except  the 
Cumberland. 

Meanwhile  measures  were  taken  at  Washington  to  supersede  him  in  his 
command;  but  they  proved  to  be  too  late.  When  the  engineer-in-chief  re- 
ported at  the  Navy  Department  the  detention  of  the  Merrimac,  the  secre- 
tary saw  that  the  error  promised  to  be  well-nigh  fatal.  Captain  Paulding 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Portsmouth  with  the  powerful  steam  frigate 
Pawnee,  on  which  were  placed  one  hundred  marines  in  addition  to  her  reg- 
ular crew,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  Massachusetts  volunteers,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Wardrop,  who  were  taken  on  board  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
With  this  force  Captain  Paulding  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  evening  of 
the  20lh,  under  instructions  to  take  command  of  all  the  vessels  at  that  sta- 
tion, to  repel  force  by  force,  and  prevent  the  ships  and  other  property,  at  all 
hazards,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  tbe  insurgents — most  fitting  orders, 
but,  like  all  others  issued  by  the  government  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  (except  those  in  reference  to  Washington  and  Fort  Pickens), 
withheld  until  they  were  of  no  avail ;  for  Captain  Paulding  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth only  in  time  to  see  the  scuttled  ships  settling  down  into  the  water,  and 
to  witness  Commodore  M'Cauley's  helpless  condition  before  the  now  over- 
whelming and  partly  organized  force  of  the  insurgents.  What  might  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  Cumberland,  the  Pawnee,  and  the  troops  in  the 
latter,  under  such  circumstances,  we  can  not,  perhaps,  rightly  judge.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  such  a  force,  promptly  and  vigorously  used  against  a 
body  of  men,  however  large,  who  were  unprotected  by  works  of  any  kind, 
and  who  had  little  artillery,  and  that  not  in  position,  would  have  held  them 
completely  at  bay,  and,  if  necessary,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  with  the  destruction  of  the  towns  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  But 
such  an  exertion  of  the  strength  of  the  government,  it  Bcems,  was  not  to  be 
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put  forth ;  and  Captain  Paulding  used  the  large  discretionary  powers  with 
which  he  was  clothed  only  to  make  as  thorough  as  possible  the  destruction 
which  Commodore  M'Cauley  had  begun.  He  detailed  one  hundred  men  to 
render  the  heavy  ordnance  unserviceable  by  knocking  off  the  trunnions ;  but 
they  worked  for  an  hour  with  the  heaviest  sledges,  and  produced  no  effect. 
The  dry  dock,  the  pride  of  the  station,  was  mined;  combustibles  were  scat- 
tered through  the  scuttled  ships,  the  ship-houses,  and  barracks,  and  trains 
were  laid  through  them,  so  that  they  might  all  be  fired  at  once.  It  was 
two  o'clock  at  night  before  all  was  reported  ready,  when  all  the  force,  ex- 
cept the  few  who  were  to  light  tbe  trains,  took  ship  on  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland.  At  four  o'clock  the  former  took  the  latter  in  tow  and  stood 
down  the  harbor;  and  at  half  past  four,  a  rocket  from  the  Pawnee  gave  the 
signal,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Gosport  Navy  Yard  was  all  ablaze.  The  con- 
flagration was  an  awful  one,  as  may  be  easily  imagined.  By  its  terrible 
splendor  the  country  was  lit  up  for  miles  around;  and  the  roar  of  the 
flames,  as  they  devoured  the  work  of  years  and  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  was 
heard  with  horror  far  and  wide.  The  burning  of  the  great  four-decker 
Pennsylvania,  the  largest  ship  afloat,  was  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  destructive 
grandeur  worthy  of  mention  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  republic,  of  whose 
fate  her  disastrous  end  might,  to  superstitious  minds,  have  seemed  an  omen, 
enhanced  as  its  effect  was  by  the  solemn  booming  of  her  heavy  guns,  as  the 
fire  reached  them,  at  brief  intervals. 

While  this  ruin  was  going  on,  its  huge  proportions  and  its  appalling  means 
made  it  seem  far  more  destructive  than  it  really  was;  for  when  the  flames 
had  subsided,  and  tbe  excited  people,  to  baffle  whom  they  were  lighted,  rush- 
ed into  the  yard,  and  began  to  save  what  could  be  saved,  it  was  found  that 
little  harm  was  done  except  to  the  ship-houses  and  to  the  ships,  all  of  which 
that  were  sea-worthy  might  have  been  removed  from  the  harbor  within  the 
forty-eight  hours  previous;  and  even  of  these,  two,  the  Plymouth  and  the 
Merrimac,  were  afterward  raised  and  made  serviceable.  But  the  dry  dock, 
all  the  various  founderies  and  shops,  the  ordnance  buildings,  the  tools,  pro- 
visions, and  officers'  quarters,  were  but  little  injured,  and  were  almost  imme- 
diately put  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  shot,  and  shell,  and  all  the 
other  military  and  naval  purposes  to  which  such  a  large  establishment  was 
adapted.  Fort  Norfolk,  with  its  immense  stores  of  powder,  was  taken  with- 
out resistance.  From  the  whole  North  there  went  up  a  cry  of  mingled  grief 
and  wrath  at  this  great  loss.  The  importance  of  the  station  for  the  naval 
purposes  of  the  government  in  the  coming  struggle,  and,  no  less,  of  the  James 
River,  the  control  of  which  was  by  this  event  virtually  lost  as  an  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  interior,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  ships  and  stores 
which  had  been  destroyed  or  given  up,  were  instantly  appreciated  by  the 
country.  But  the  real  significance  of  the  capture  was  in  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  heavy  ordnance,  which  was  not  only  lost  by  the  government,  but 
gained  by  the  rebels.  A  capture  of  any  thing  like  its  importance  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  recorded  in  history.  As  far  as  regarded  heavy  artillery,  it  vir- 
tually amounted  to  the  disarming  of  one  side  and  the  arming  of  the  other ; 
and,  combined  with  the  various  seizures  which  have  already  been  enumer- 
ated, it  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  the  result,  as  we  shall  see,  of  an  in- 
comparable superiority  in  arms,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  actual  hostilities.  We  are  not  left  without  their  own  testimony 
upon  this  point.  Mr.  Peters,  a  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  inventory  of  the  property  thus  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  and  seized  by  the  insurgents,  says,  in  a  report  published  in  the  Rick' 
mond  Enquirer  of  February  4th,  1862  :  "  I  had  purposed  some  remarks  upon 
the  vast  importance  to  Virginia,  and  to  the  entire  South,  of  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  this  extensive  naval  de'pot,  with  its  immense  supplies  of  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  notice  briefly  the  damaging  effects  of  its  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington;  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary, since  the  presence  at  al- 
most every  exposed  point  on  the  whole  Southern  coast,  and  at  numerous  in- 
land intrenched  camps  in  the  several  states,  of  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  their  equipments  and  fixed  ammunition,  all  supplied  from  this  estab- 
lishment, fully  attests  the  one,  while  the  unwillingness  of  the  enemy  to  at- 
tempt demonstrations  at  any  point,  from  which  he  is  obviously  deterred  by 
the  knowledge  of  its  well-fortified  condition,  abundantly  proves  the  other, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  both  be  and  wc  arc  wholly  indebted  for 
our  means  of  resistance  to  his  loss  and  our  acquisition  of  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard."* 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  Commodore  M'Cauley's  agreement  with 
General  Taliaferro,  troops  from  Virginia  and  from  Georgia,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  men,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  rifled  cannon,  had  been  added  to  the 
force  already  at  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  and  the  hull  of  the  old  frigate 
United  States  had  been  sunk  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  within  easy  range  of  Forts  Calhoun  and  Monroe,  which  guard  the 
approach;  and  thus  the  insurgents  were  placed  in  complete  possession  of 
this  important  station,  where  they  remained  unmolested  many  months,  while 
they  successfully  planned  and  executed  enterprises  which  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  war. 


Leaving  tbe  rebels  now  virtually  masters  of  the  Gulf  states  and  the  east- 
ern Blopes  of  the  Alleghanies  south  of  the  Potomac,  we  must  Took  north- 
ward upon  scenes  not  less  exciting  and  far  more  encouraging  to  those  whose 
interest  was  bound  up  in  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic.    We  have  seen 


*  The  authority  for  tills  account  of  the  destruction  of  Harper's  Ferry  nnd  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  will  ho  found  in  the.  Rialimond  nnd  Now  York  newspapers  of  the  dny,  in  the-  Virginia  cor- 
respondence of  Harper*'  Wrekli/  of  May  11th,  1HUI,  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  invcstipntinc  the  Furls  relative  to  the  Loss  of  the  Navy  Yard,  etc.,  submitted  hy  Mr.  Halo, 
of  New  Hampshire,  .April  IH,  1M(!2,  nnd  the  Reply  nf  Commodore  M't'iuilev  in  the  censure  of  the 
Congressional  Committee,  published  in  the  Washington  National Ihtelligaieir,  Muy  G,  1SG2. 
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that  among  the  troops  vainly  brought  by  Commodore  Paulding  to  the  de- 
fense of  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  was  part  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  which 
be  took  on  board  at  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  April.  The 
President's  proclamation  was  issued  only  on  the  15th.  The  presence  of  a 
regiment  of  citizen  soldiers  at  a  point  five  hundred  miles  from  their  homes 
in  less  than  four  days  from  the  time  when  the  government  called  for  their 
services,  is  an  event  characteristic  of  the  temper  of  tbe  people  of  the  North 
at  this  turning  point  of  the  existence  of  the  Union.  The  President's  war 
proclamation,  and  the  event  which  called  it  forth,  had  stirred  the  whole 
North  not  only  to  tbe  liveliest  exhibition  of  feeling,  but  to  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action.  From  the  Atlantic  shore  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  there 
was  a  generous  rivalry  of  effort  for  the  triumph  of  tbe  republic  over  those 
who  sought  its  destruction.  Tbe  state  authorities,  the  town  councils,  the  pub- 
lic moneyed  institutions,  all  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  providing 
men  and  money  for  the  great  emergency.  Citizens  formed  themselves  into 
Union,  relief,  and  vigilance  committees.  Money  was  subscribed  on  all  sides 
with  a  free  baud,  and  volunteers  came  forward  in  eager  throngs.  Within  a 
fortnight  of  tbe  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
bad  been  given  at  the  North  as  a  free  gift  in  aid  of  tbe  war  from  various 
quarters,  public  and  private.  New  York  was  asked  for  17,000  men  for  three 
months ;  tbe  Legislature  authorized  30,000  for  two  years,  and  a  war  loan 
of  $3,000,000.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  each  appropriated  an  equal  sum. 
The  city  of  New  York  alone  voted  $1,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
sum  was  instantly  advanced  by  the  banks.  Tbe  spirit  of  New  York  was 
but  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  West  was  not  behind  tbe  East.  The 
state  of  Indiana  voted  a  million  dollars ;  and  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Jer- 
sey did  tbe  same.  Foremost  among  tbe  vast  multitude  which  tbus  sprang 
forward  to  tbe  support  of  the  national  cause  and  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  were  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
The  proclamation  had  found  her  citizens  and  her  authorities  not  unpre- 
pared. The  inevitable  conflict  had  been  more  clearly  foreseen  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Potomac;  and  it  was  looked 
for  with  the  inflexible  determination  to  meet  it  without  swerving  or  hesita- 
tion. Aside  from  the  patriotism,  the  diffused  intelligence,  and  tbe  hatred 
of  slavery  for  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  been  distinguished 
from  the  earliest  days  of  colonial  history,  there  were  particular  reasons  for 
their  ardor  and  alacrity  at  this  crisis;  for  the  insurrection  bad  broken  out 
and  was  for  a  long  time  openly  sustained  only  in  South  Carolina;  and  from 
South  Carolina  Massachusetts  had  twice  received  insult  and  outrage:  first, 
when,  on  sending,  in  1844,  by  vote  of  her  Legislature,  Judge  Hoar,  of  her 
Supreme  Court,  as  a  commissioner  to  Charleston,  to  make  respectful  in- 
quiry as  to  the  reasons  for  imprisoning  certain  of  her  negro  residents  on 
their  arrival  at  that  port  in  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  tbe  constitu- 
tional right  of  such  action  before  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States, 
her  representative  was  not  even  allowed  to  state  tbe  object  of  his  mission, 
and,  though  accompanied  by  bis  daughter,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  with 
threats  of  violence  if  he  ventured  to  remain ;  next,  when,  in  1855,  Pres- 
ton Brooks,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  South  Carolina, 
aided  and  abetted  by  his  colleague,  Lawrence  Keitt,  attacked  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  beat  senseless  Charles  Sumner,  senator  from  Massachusetts. 
These  injuries  had  ever  rankled  deeply  in  the  breasts  of  Massachusetts  men  ; 
and  now,  upon  this  great  and  fit  occasion,  the  long-smothered  flames  of  a 
righteous  vengeance — if  righteous  other  than  almighty  vengeance  can  ever 
be — burst  forth  on  all  sides  with  a  fury  which  had  been  for  years  accumu- 
lating. To  confound  for  a  moment  tbe  feeling  which  thus  exhibited  itself 
with  personal  hatred  and  vindictiveness  would  be  to  degrade  that  whicli 
was  high  and  almost  holy.  It  was  wrath,  but  wrath  tbe  spring  of  which  was 
not  self,  but  country :  it  was  no  petty  personal  resentment  of  an  affront  of- 
fered to  the  citizen  in  his  representative,  but  a  vindication  of  the  dignity 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  commonwealth ;  not  even  the  mere  execution 
of  retributive  justice,  but  the  burning  desire  of  the  most  intelligent  and  right- 
minded  body  of  freemen  in  the  world  to  crush  forever  a  power  which  they 
bad  had  peculiar  reason  to  feel  was  animated  by  a  deadly  and  an  undying 
hatred  to  liberty  and  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity,  and  bent  on  waging 
savage  and  remorseless  war  upon  them  and  their  advocates  and  supporters 
when  they  opposed  its  perpetuation  and  aggrandizement.  And  this  senti- 
ment, hard-tempered  in  the  flow  of  thoughtful  years,  was  whetted  to  a  keen- 
edged  purpose  by  the  stern  spirit  of  the  old  Puritanism,  the  intolerance  of 
which  had  not  yet  been  quite  weeded  from  the  soil  to  which  it  bad  been  so 
early  transplanted,  where  it  had  taken  such  firm  root  and  grown  with  such  a 
hardy  growth.  Always  earnest,  always  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  republic,  and  thus  goaded  by  the  memory 
of  wrongs  received  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  now  in  arms  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union  and  tbe  destruction  of  its  government,  Mas- 
sachusetts moved  more  promptly  to  tbe  rescue  than  any  other  state.  With- 
in eighteen  hours  after  the  receipt  of  orders,  the  sixth  regiment  of  her  militia, 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Jones,  was  on  its  way,  700  strong,  from  its  head-quarters 
at  Lowell,  to  Boston.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  only  three 
days  after  the  President's  call  for  troops,  it  passed  through  New  York  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  and  its  march  along  the  streets  of  the  great  commercial 
capital  was  one  continued  scene  of  enthusiastic  welcome,  congratulation,  and 
encouragement.  Tbus,  on  the  very  first  occasion,  the  confident  predictions 
of  the  partisans  of  slavery  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  States,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  would  never  permit  the  passage  over 
their  soil  of  troops  going  southward  to  crush  a  revolt  in  tbe  slave  states, 
were  falsified,  and  in  a  manner  which  must  have  added  to  the  surprise  of  the 
prophets  a  now  clearer  and  surer  foresight  of  the  nature  of  the  revolt  which 
they  had  set  on  foot.     The  Sixth  Massachusetts  has  tbe  honor  of  being  the 


first  regiment  which  mustered  and  marched  to  tbe  defense  of  the  capital; 
but  its  promptness  was  so  successfully  emulated  throughout  that  old  com- 
monwealth that,  in  less  than  one  week  from  the  day  on  which  the  requisition 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  accompanied  the  proclamation,  was  received 
by  telegraph,  the  full  quota  of  troops  assigned  to  tbe  state  was  either  in  For- 
tress Monroe  or  on  the  way  to  Washington.5  Tbus  it  happened  that  within 
five  days  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Commodore  Paulding  could 
steam  into  Portsmouth  Harbor  with  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  men  ready 
to  defend  the  navy  yard. 

All  the  Massachusetts  troops,  however,  were  not  to  reach  their  destination 
so  quickly  or  so  safely.  The  regiment  first  to  report  for  duty,  aud  which 
we  have  seen  marching  through  tbe  city  of  New  York  amid  the  cheers  of 
its  inhabitants,  was  destined  to  meet  a  bloody  check  in  Baltimore.  Passing 
through  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  received  with  welcome,  and  quickly  dis- 
patched, by  railway,  with  God-speed,  it  crossed,  in  the  night,  to  stormier  for- 
tune, the  boundary  which  separated  slavery  from  freedom,  and  arrived  at 
the  Baltimore  station  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  As,  upon  the  expected 
arrival  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  upon  bis  way  to  the  capital,  riotous  conduct 
was  apprehended  by  the  authorities  of  Baltimore,  so,  for  like  reasons,  upon 
this  occasion  it  was  feared  that  the  presence  of  Northern  troops,  and  partic- 
ularly of  a  part  of  the  militia  of  that  state  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
leader  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  would  excite  feelings  of  antagonism, 
which  would  break  forth  in  violence.  I  have  before  observed  that  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Maryland,  and  particularly  of  those  in  Baltimore, 
were  unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  tbe  Constitution  and  the  government 
of  the  republic — a  condition  of  public  feeling  in  a  slave  state,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  less  to  the  geographical  position  of  this  one  than  to  the  system 
of  popular  education,  which,  as  the  reader  of  the  Introduction  to  this  history 
will  remember,  distinguished  Maryland  from  the  other  states  of  like  social  and 
political  organization.  But  still  the  large  number  of  slaves  held  there,  and 
the  close  relations  of  the  people  with  those  of  the  farther  South,  produced  a 
division  of  sentiment  so  strong  that  the  governor  was  obliged  to  recognize  it 
in  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  upon  the  President's  call  for  troops,  and 
tbe  mayor  of  Baltimore,  also,  in  one  which  he  issued,  earnestly  invoking  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  refrain  from  every  act  leading  to  outbreak  or 
violence,  and  to  render  prompt  assistance  to  tbe  public  authorities  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  peace.6  And  here  again,  as  always,  the  partisans  of 
aggressive  slavery  were  active,  loud-mouthed,  violent,  while  those  who  own- 
ed a  supreme  devotion  to  the  republic  were  almost  without  exception  quiet, 
orderly,  unassuming  people,  who  concerned  themselves  about  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  gave  to  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  culture  the  time  which 
the  others  devoted  to  political  intrigue  and  agitation,  or  to  the  coarser  di- 
versions of  low  life  in  a  great  city  notorious  throughout  the  country  for  the 
almost  exceptional  license  and  lawlessness  of  a  certain  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  might  almost  be  classed  with  the  dangerous  clement  in  the  populations 
of  London  and  Paris. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  long  train  containing  the  Massachusetts  regiment 
and  some  other  troops,  which  was  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
threatening  crowd  quickly  gathered  around  the  station.  It  grew  apace,  and 
was  plainly  bent  on  mischief.  Tbe  troops  remained  in  the  cars ;  and,  could 
an  engine  have  been  at  once  attached  to  tbe  train,  they  might  have  pass- 
ed on  unmolested;  but  a  city  ordinance  required  that,  within  certaiu  lim- 
its, the  cars  should  be  drawn  through  the  streets  by  horses,  which  of  course 
separated  them  from  each  otber;  and  of  this  separation  and  slow  move- 
ment the  mob  were  quick  to  take  advantage.  Threats  and  curses  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  militia  from  their  first  appearance;  but  words  were 
soon  accompanied  by  deeds.  The  horses  were  seized,  impediments  were 
thrown  upon  the  track,  and  at  last  the  cars  were  pelted  with  paving-stones. 
The  police,  though  in  considerable  force,  were  either  in  such  insufficient 
numbers  or  so  lukewarm  in  their  duty  (perhaps  both  conditions  may  be 
assumed)  that  the  riot  met  no  check  ;  but  the  drivers  whipped  up  their 
horses — the  momentum  of  tbe  cars  was  too  great  for  the  crowd  to  withstand 
— and  in  this  manner  nine  of  the  eleven  cars  occupied  by  the  Massachusetts 
regiment  pushed  through,  and  escaped  with  their  freight  of  quiet,  unresist- 
ing soldiers.  But  the  mob  increased  in  activity  and  daring  as  well  as  in 
numbers;  some  heavy  anchors  near  by  were  dragged  up  and  thrown  across 
the  track;  and  the  movement  of  the  last  two  cars,  which  contained  four  com- 
panies, became  so  difficult,  and  their  situation  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  men  should  alight  and  march  to  the  Washington  station. 
Tbey  filed  out  of  the  cars  and  formed  amid  bowls  of  defiance  and  derision, 
mingled  with  cheers  for  tbe  South,  for  Jefferson  Davis,  for  South  Carolina 
and  Secession,  and  groans  for  Massachusetts  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Abe  Lincoln.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
with  the  companies  in  the  advance;  and  the  officers  of  those  thus  left  be- 
hind, holding  a  hurried  consultation,  devolved  the  command  of  their  detach- 
ment upon  Captain  Albert  S.  Folhmsbce,  of  Lowell.  He  wheeled  his  men 
into  column,  and  began  the  march  in  close  order.  Stones,  bricks,  and  ev- 
ery missile  at  band  soon  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  men  armed  with  pistols  and 
muskets  began  to  appear  in  the  ever-incrensing  mob.  To  that  which  bad 
gathered  immediately  around  tbe  station  another  now  was  added.  A  large 
and  tumultuous  crowd,  headed  by  the  insurgent  flag,  rushed  down  the  street 
in  face  of  the  troops,  shouting  to  them  to  turn  back,  and  threatening  death 
to  every  "white  nigger"  of  them  who  should  attempt  to  reach  the  other  sla- 
tion.  But  Captain  Follansbcc,  calling  upon  the  police  to  lead  tbe  way,  he 
and  his  littla  band  kept  on  their  march,  steady  and  unresisting.     They  had 
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gone  but  a  short  distance  when  their  progress  was  retarded  and  their  lines 
broken  by  a  small  bridge,  from  which  the  mob  had  torn  up  the  planks  j  but 
the  soldiers  jumped  from  timber  to  timber,  and  got  over,  though  in  confusion. 
Many  of  them  had  by  this  time  been  severely  hurt,  and  now  two  were  struck 
down  and  effectually  put  hors  de  combat  by  missiles,  which  came  thicker  and 
faster  than  ever.  A  shot  was  at  last  fired  into  their  ranks,  and  Captain  Fol- 
lansbec,  thinking  that  the  assault  had  been  borne  long  enough,  ordered  his 
men  to  cap  their  pieces  and  defend  themselves.  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  with  deadly  effect;  but  the  fire  was  returned  from  guns  and  pis- 
tols as  well  as  with  paving-stones.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  now  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  little  column,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  the  rioters  by 
a  bold  exertion  of  his  authority;  but  the  protection  which  the  municipal  pow- 
er of  Baltimore  had  often  before  failed  to  afford  to  its  own  citizens  it  could 
not  extend  to  strangers  under  these  strange  circumstances.  The  mayor's 
efforts  proved  futile,  his  position  became  dangerous,  and  he  retired  baffled, 
though  not  dismayed.  The  mob  had  now  become  a  vast  surging  mass  of  in- 
furiated men.  Its  numbers  were  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  in  such  coujectures  numbers  are  usually  exagger- 
ated to  three  times  the  truth,  and  this  case  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Massachusetts 
men,  who  were  little  more  than  one  hundred  strong  (the  entire  body  consist- 
ed of  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  rank  and  file),  were  now  making  their  way 
through  three  thousand  rioters.  They  kept  together,  however,  in  close 
ranks,  opposing  obedience  and  endurance  to  lawlessness  and  fury,  wheeling 
upon  their  assailants  and  firing  only  when  the  attack  became  too  severe  to 
be  borne  without  resistance ;  and  in  this  manner  they  fought  their  way,  with 
patient  valor,  one  mile  through  the  raging  throng  to  the  Washington  sta- 
tion. But  they  had  not  yet  escaped  the  perils  of  Baltimore.  They  and  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  which  had  preceded  them  were  enabled,  indeed,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  police  and  by  their  own  large  and  well-armed  numbers,  to 
take  the  Washington  cars,  and  the  train  was  detained  for  some  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  mob  would  now  disperse;  but  it  still  increased,  and,  as  it 
dared  not  face  the  muskets  of  a  whole  regiment,  it  turned  its  energies  to  the 
destruction  of  the  train.  The  crowd  dashed  off  upon  the  track  in  such 
numbers  that,  in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  for  a  mile  it  was  black  with 
an  excited,  rushing  mass.  Great  logs  and  telegraph-poles,  which  required  a 
dozen  men  to  move  them,  were  now  thrown  upon  the  rails,  and  rocks  were 
rolled  down  upon  the  track  from  the  embankment.  Attempts  were  made 
to  tear  up  the  rails,  and  a  cry  was  raised  for  pickaxes  and  crowbars ;  but 
only  one  or  two  could  be  found  so  suddenly.  The  police,  now  in  large 
force,  went  forward  and  removed  the  obstructions,  and  the  train,  under  a 
discharge  of  revolvers  and  stones,  steamed  slowly  after;  but  the  mob  kept 
ahead  of  the  police,  continuing  its  destructive  efforts.  This  dreadful  scene 
covered  a  space  of  a  mile  and  more ;  and  the  exertions,  though  not  the  fury 
of  the  rioters,  ceased  only  from  physical  exhaustion.  At  last  the  track  was 
clear;  and  the  citizen  soldiers,  who  had  so  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  were  borne  swiftly  beyond  reach 
of  their  infuriated  countrymen  to  the  defense  of  their  common  capital. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  upon  the  same  road, 
and  with  the  same  destination,  ar- 
rived ten  companies  of  Pennsylvania 
militia.  They  were  unarmed  as  well 
as  ununiformed.  But  their  helpless 
condition  and  their  civil  garb  failed 
alike  to  protect  them  again6t  the  ex- 
cited passions  of  the  mob.  Incapa- 
ble of  any  effectual  defense,  they  re- 
mained quietly  in  their  cars,  and 
were  there  stoned  unmercifully  for 
two  hours.  The  sides  of  the  cars 
afforded  them  protection ;  but  many 
missiles  went  through  the  windows 
and  inflicted  serious  bruises.  Some 
attempted  to  escape;  but  they  were 
attacked  furiously,  and  obliged  either 
to  return  to  the  cars  or  seek  refuge 
in  neighboring  houses.  Afteratime, 
the  police,  aided,  it  is  said,  by  George 
P.  Kane,  United  States  marshal  of 
that  district,  and  some  bold  and  loy- 
al citizens,  succeeded  in  partly  quiet- 
ing the  tumult,  and  the  Philadelphia 
troops  were  protected  from  farther 
injury,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  journey,  and  return  as  they 
came  to  Philadelphia.  Two  cars  of 
baggage  and  munitions,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  mob,  were  also  rescued  by  the  police. 

In  thia  deplorable  and  disgraceful  affair,  by  which  the  pro-slavery  faction 
of  Baltimore  gained  the  bad  distinction  of  spilling  the  first  blood  shed  in 
the  great  rebellion,  at  least  thirty-nine  men,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy reports,  were  killed  and  wounded,  in  addition  to  the  larger  number 
who  received  unreckoned  injuries  more  or  less  serious.  Of  the  thirty-nine, 
eight  rioterB,  one  unoffending  citizen,  and  two  soldiers  were  killed  outright, 
and  three  rioters  and  twenty-live  soldiers  were  wounded,  one  of  the  last  mor- 
tally. The  three  men  who  thus  first  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  republic  were  Sumner  H.  Nccdbam,  of  Lawrence,  and  Addison 
0.  Whitney  and  Luther  C.  Ladd,  of  Lowell.     Their  names  will  ever  live  in 


the  memory  of  their  countrymen.7  In  Massachusetts  their  fate  and  that  ol 
their  wounded  comrades  excited  a  profound  emotion,  in  which  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  tempered,  though  not  abated,  by  a  certain  pride  that  this  no- 
ble old  commonwealth  had  been  the  first  to  offer  the  blood  of  her  citizens  in 
the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  she  had  also  been  the  first  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  in  the  struggle  by  which  those  liberties  were  won. 
By  a,  strange,  and,  it  was  fondly  thought,  a  significant  coincidence,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  saw  the  sacrifice  on  both  occa- 
sions. The  skirmish  at  Lexington  in  1775  and  the  street-fight  at  Baltimore, 
eighty-six  years  afterward,  both  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April.  A  corre- 
spondence by  telegraph  immediately  took  place  between  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Massachusetts  soldiers  and  the  care  for  the  wounded.  On  both 
Bides  it  was  touching  and  earnest;  on  both  it  showed  state  pride ;  but  only 
on  one,  the  Southern,  that  pernicious  feeling  of  state  independence,  as  if  the 
state  were  something  outside  of  rather  than  within  the  republic,  which  not 
even  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  could  repress,  and  which,  no  less  than  the 
fear  for  the  life  of  slavery,  was  the  cause  of  the  struggle  the  first  blood  in 
which  had  been  thus  ominously  shed.  The  one  put  forward  the  passage  of 
armed  troops  of  another  state  over  the  soil  of  his  own  as  a  palliation  of  the 
onslaught,  if  not  an  excuse  for  it ;  the  other,  though  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  honorable  commonwealths  of  the  Union,  and  the  one  which- 
had  originally  possessed  and  exercised  the  nearest  approach  to  sovereignty, 
saw  in  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  and  in  any  state  over  which  they  pass- 
ed only  the  citizen  soldiers  and  the  common  soil  of  the  republic.8 

Not  in  Massachusetts  alone,  however,  did  this  attack  upon  the  Massachu- 
setts militia  incense  the  people.  The  whole  North  burned  with  fierce  re- 
sentment. Had  the  spirit  which  then  animated  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
states,  and  even  those  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  who  did  not  place  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  above  those  of  the  country,  continued  through  the  war, 
that  lack  of  vindictiveness  in  them,  which  was  publicly  noticed  by  more  than 
one  observer  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  would  not  have  softened  the 
asperities  and  prolonged  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.9  The  very  advo- 
cates of  slavery  and  apologists  of  the  South,  who  were  so  numerous  in  the 
North,  were  profoundly  moved  at  this  flagitious  attempt  to  stay  the  peace- 
ful march  of  citizen  soldiers  through  one  of  the  United  States  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  magistrate  of  them  all.  The  demand  that  Baltimore 
should  be  humbled,  and,  if  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  safe  highway  to 
Washington,  destroyed,  was  on  every  lip.  Men  whose  interests  and  whose 
family  connections  were  not  only  at  the  South,  but  in  South  Carolina,  de- 
clared that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  majesty  of  the  nation  should  be  as- 
serted, and  old  black  Federal  cockades,  exhumed  from  recesses  where  they 
had  long  been  left  in  oblivion,  began  to  appear  on  the  breasts  and  hats  of 
men  whose  blood  boiled  at  the  outrage  upon  the  republic,  but  who  were  the 
very  Gallios  of  slavery.  Those  who  before  sneered  at  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Mr.  Lincoln  now  believed  it;  the  city  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  intended  crime  and  of  that  actually  committed  was  looked  upon 
as  an  offense  to  the  nation,  and  the  cry,  Through  Baltimore  or  over  it,  went 
up  over  the  whole  Northern  country.  There  was  reason  in  the  demand, 
and  honor  and  justice,  though  not  charity,  in  the  feeling.  The  road  to 
Washington  lay  through  Baltimore;  the  people  of  Maryland  had  not  even 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  government  at  the  former  place ; 
and  that  there  was  any  aggression  in  the  mere  passage  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens through  their  chief  town  upon  the  order  of  their  common  government 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  pretended.  No  semblance  of  a  defense  was  set 
up  for  them,  except  that  strong  municipal  pride  which  causes  the  inhabitants 
of  one  place  to  resent  the  assertion  of  authority  over  them  by  the  armed 
forces  of  another — an  excellent  plea  in  extenuation,  if  it  were  pertinent ;  but 
in  this  case  it  was  entirely  from  the  purpose.  The  Massachusetts  men  were 
in  Baltimore,  not  to  assert  any  authority  there,  not  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing relations  of  any  kind  with  its  people;  they  were  merely  travel- 
ers; and  it  was  so  plain  as  to  need  no  demonstration  that  the  passions  of 


'  Tilis  account  of  the  Ballimore  riot  is  based  upon  n  published  letter  of  Captain  Follansbee,  and 
the  reports  of  the  affair  in  tlic  Baltimore  newspapers,  and  In  the  correspondence,  of  those  of  New 
York. 

"    COBBESrOSDESCE  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNOR  OF   MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE    MAYOR   OF 


Governor  Andrew  to  Mayor  Brown. 

I  pray  you  cause,  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts  soldiers,  dead  in  battle,  to  be  immediately  laid 

out,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly  scut  forward  by  express  to  inc.     All  expenses  will  be  paid  by 

this  common  wealth.  John  A.  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Mayor  Eroton  to  Governor  Andreto. 

FnUlmore,  April  SO,  1S01, 
Tho  Hot).  J.ihn  A  An. In*,  C.v.jraur  .>f  MiLvndiiiralta  : 
Sin, — No  one  deplores  the  sad  events  of  yesterday  in  this  riiy  more  deeply  ihnn  myself,  but  they 
wcro  inevitable.  Our  people  viewed  the  passage  of  armed  troopa  to  nnother  slate  through  the 
streets  as  an  invasion  of  our  soil,  and  could  nut  be  restrained.  The  auihoritics  exerted  themselves 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Governor  Hicks  was  present,  and  con- 
corn  in  all  my  views  as  to  the  proceedings  now  necessary  fur  our  protection.  When  nre  these 
scones  to  cease  ?  Are  we  lo  hnvc  n  war  of  sections  ?  God  forbid.  The  bodies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts soldiers  could  not  ho  sent  out  to  Boston,  us  yon  requested,  nil  com  muni  cut  ion  between  this 
city  and  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  and  with  Hostnn  by  steamers,  having  ceased  ;  hut  they  linvo 
been  placed  in  cemented  colli ns,  anil  will  be  placed  with  proper  funeral  ceremonies  in  tho  mauso- 
leum of  Grccnmonnt  Cemetery,  where  they  shall  bo  retained  until  farther  direction!  nre  received 
from  yon.  The  wounded  are  tenderly  eared  fur.  I  appreciate  yutir  oiler,  but  Baltimore  will  claim 
it  mi  licr  right  to  pay  nil  expenses  incurred. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Gkci.  W.  Brows,  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Governor  A  mlrao  to  Mayor  Brown. 
To  Ills  Itnnor  GuiTRe  W.  llroim,  Mnyor  of  Ilaltlmora: 

Dkah  Snt, — I  appreciate  your  kind  attention  to  our  wounded  and  our  dead,  and  trust  that  at 
the  cnrlicst  moment  the  remains  of  Our  fallen  will  return  to  us.     I  nm  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
that  a  poncoful  march  of  American  eh  incus  over  tin'  highway  to  ihe  defense  of  our  common  capital 
should  be  deemed  aggressive  to  BaltimoreniiH.     Through  New  York  ihe  mnreh  was  triumphal. 
John  A.  Andrkw,  Gewemor  of  Massachusetts. 

'  See  particularly  n  speech  delivered  by  tho  Hon.  Joseph  lloli.  in  Now  York,  September  Hd, 
lBiJl,  and  tho  letters  of  the  ipooial  correspondent  of  the  Loudon  Timu. 
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the  mob  which  attacked  them  were  excited,  not  by  any  feeling  of  municipal 
pride,  but  by  sympathy  with  the  cause  the  suppression  of  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  journey.  The  New  England  men  were  going  to  sustain  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  rioters  hated  because  it  had  fallen  under  New  England 
influence.  Their  object  clearly  was  the  obstruction  of  the  Northern  road  to 
the  capital  until  it  could  be  seized  and  held  by  the  insurgent  army.10  In  this 
they  were  foiled  by  circumstances  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Northern  troops. 
The  Massachusetts  militia  bad  escaped  to  Washington,  the  Pennsylvanians 
to  Philadelphia;  but  the  rioters  did  not  abandon  their  designs.  They  were 
practically  masters  of  Baltimore.  Gun-shops  and  other  stores  of  arms  were 
broken  open  and  pillaged.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed.  A 
public  meeting  was  called  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  militia  of  the  city  were 
placed  under  arms.  The  preservation  of  public  order  was  the  professed, 
and,  indeed,  the  actual  object  of  these  latter  measures ;  but  so  strong,  and 
so  apparently  pervading  was  the  animosity  excited  by  the  events  of  the 
day,  that  the  municipal  and  state  officers  were  obliged  to  seek  peace  and 
quiet,  not  by  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  local  law  and  the  rights 
of  the  national  government,  but  by  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  and  giving  to  their  purposes  the  sanction  of  constituted  authori- 
ty. This  may  have  been  a  wise  policy.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  if 
they  had  directly  opposed  the  turbulent  stream  of  excited  popular  feeling 
they  would  not  have  been  swept  away  by  it,  or  that, by  yielding  to  and  go- 
ing with  it  for  a  while,  they  did  not  acquire  an  influence  whict  enabled  them 
to  divert  its  current.  And  although  events  took  place  in  the  disturbed  city 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  state  within  a  few  months,  vhicb  justify  the 
belief  that  the  excitement  in  Baltimore  was  produced  by  the  ;fforisof  a  com- 
paratively small,  though  energetic  and  desperate  faction,  the  ijonclusion  is  not 
therefore  warranted  that  the  course  of  the  mayor  and  the  governor  was  not 
the  wisest  (it  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  most  politic)  that  could  have 
been  pursued.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  collision  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  and  on  the  next  morning,  by  special  train,  a  dep- 
utation of  three  eminent  citizens,  to  the  President,  imploring  him  neither  to 
order  nor  to  permit  more  troops  to  pass  through  the  city,  and  assuring  him 
that  no  more  could  go  through  without  fighting  their  way  at  every  step. 
Governor  Hicks,  whose  sincere  loyalty  to  tbe  Constitution  and  supreme  de- 
votion to  the  republic  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  united  with  him  in  this 
request.  The  President  replied  instantly,  and  with  tender  consideration  for 
the  distracting  position  of  his  petitioners ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  General 
Scott,  he  assured  them  that,  although  troops  must  continue  to  come  from  the 
North  to  Washington,  they  should  thenceforward  march  round  Baltimore  in- 
stead of  through  it,  that  thus  the  people  of  that  city  might  not  find  rebellion 
lying  in  their  way,  but  be  compelled  to  seek  it.1  But  it  is  sad  to  relate,  and 
it  is  a  most  significant  evidence  of  the  condition  of  excitement  into  which 


10  Eitract/rom  a  Message  of  Mayor  Brown  to  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  July  lOfft,  lSGt. 

After  recapitulating  the  occurrences  of  tlic  IfJth  of  April  last,  in  which  he  agrees  with  Marshal 
Kane's  account  of  the  affair  published  on  May  -1,  he  says: 

It  is  doing  bare  justice  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Police,  the  Marshal  of  Police,  and  the  men  un- 
der hid  command,  exerted  themselves  bravely,  cirUiomly,  skillfully,  anil  in  good  faith,  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  protect  life.  If  proper  notice  had  been  given  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
number  expected,  the  outbreak  might  have  been  preveaicd  entirely;  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  Marshal  Kane  with  his  force,  as  I  have  described,  the  bloodshed  would  have  been  great.  The 
wounded  among  the  troops  received  the  best  care  and  medical  attention  nt  the  expense  of  the  city, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  killed  were  carefully  and  respectfully  returned  to  their  friends.  The  facts 
which  I  witnessed  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  since  heard,  satisfied  mc  that  the  attack  was  the 
result  of  a  sudden  impulse,  and  not  of  a  premeditated  scheme.  But  the  ctfeet  on  our  citizens  was 
for  a  time  uncontrollable.  In  the  intense  excitement  which  ensued,  which  lasted  for  many  days, 
and  which  was  shared  by  men  of  all  parlies,  and  by  our  volunteer  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  convey  mure  troops  from  the*  North  through  the  city  without  a  se- 
vere fight  ond  bloodshed.  Such  an  occurrence  woald  have  been  futnl  to  the  city;  and,  accord- 
ingly, to  prevent  it,  the  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central  Itailroad,  and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad,  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  by  my  order,  with 
the  co-operation  of  iho  Board  of  Police — except  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hinks,  who  was  absent  from  the 
city — partially  disabled  and  burned,  so  as  lo  prevent  the  immediate-  approach  of  tnHips  to  the  city, 
but  with  no  purpose  of  hostility  to  the  federal  government.  This  net,  with  the  motive  which 
prompted  it,  has  been  reported  by  I  he  Board  of  Police  to  the  Legislature  .if  the  state,  and  approved 
by  that  body,  and  was  also  immediately  communicated  by  me  in  person  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  cabinet. 

DLipatch  of  Secretary  Cameron  to  Governor  Hicks. 

War  Depart i wilt,  Wash  in  ft' d,  April  18, 1661. 
TahU  Ejcwll'ncr  Thorn.!"  I!  Hi'  t;.  'Ijv.rn.r  nt  Marxian  J  : 
Sir,— The  President  is  informed  that  threats  are  made  and  measures  taken,  by  unlawful  com- 
binations of  misguided  citizens  of  Maryland,  to  prevent  by  force  the  transit  of  United  States 
troops  across  Maryland,  on  their  way,  pursuant  to  orders,  for  the  defense  of  this  capital.  The  in- 
formation is  from  "such  sources,  and  in  such  shapes,  that  the  President  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make 
it  known  lo  you,  so  that  all  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of  our  state  may  be  warned  in  time,  and 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  against  it. 

Such  an  a'tlempt  could  hove  only  the  most  deplorable  eon-etpjenccs ;  and  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  President,  as  it  would  be  to  yourself,  that  it  should  be  prevented  or  overcome  by  the  loyal 
authorities  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  rather  than  averted  by  any  other  means. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  Simon  Caiiekon,  Secretary  of  War. 

1   CORRESPONDENCE  I1LTWKKN  T 


r  Hick*  and  Mayor  Bre 


o  /'resident  Lincoln. 

Mnvor'a  Office,  Ualllmorc,  April  IS.  1801 
To  tih  E*cclkn'y  tti-  I'"   i-l<  nt  of  ih»  foltffll  Stole."  : 

—A  collision  between  the  citizens  and  the  Northern  troops  has  taken  place  in  Baltimore, 
is  fearful.    Send  no  more  troops  hero.    We  will  endeavor  to  prevent  all  blood- 


A  public  meeting  of  citizens  lias  been  called,  and  the  troops  or  the  Mate  and  the  city  have  been 
ordered  out  to  preserve  the  ]>cace.     They  will  be  enough,     ltcspcct fully, 

Tuna.  H.  IIicks,  Governor. 
Geo.  W)t.  Biiown,  Mayor. 


Mayor 


0,  April  10,18)1. 


To  hl«  F-Xfi'tl'-fvy  Ok:  1'rrl'lirit  •■<  ihr;  VtAwA  Hlntea  : 

Sib,— This  will  be  presented K>  you  by  the  lion.  II.  Lenox  Bond,  Geo.  W.  Dobbin,  and  John  C. 
Brnne.  Ivjp-*.,  who  will  proceed  to  Wojifiincloti  bv  mi  expre-s  train,  at  mv  request,  in  order  lo  ex- 
plain fully  the  fearful  condition  of  our  affairs  in  (bis  city.  The  people  arc  exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the  citizens  are  universally  decided  in  the  opinion  that  no 
more  troop*  should  !*_■  ordered  to  come. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  did  their  best  lo-day  to  protect  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  to 
prevent  a  collision,  but  in  vain  ;  and  but  for  their  grout  efforts  a  fearful  (daughter  would  have  oc- 
curred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  mv  solemn  duty  to  inform  vou  that  it  is  not  possible  for  moro 
soldiers  to  puss  through  Baltimore  unless  they  fight  their  way  at  every  step. 


the  men  of  the  pro-slavery  faction  were  able  to  throw  a  city  which,  within  a 
fortnight,  exhibited  an  entire  and  spontaneous  reaction  of  sentiment,  that 
the  authorities  themselves  took  steps,  before  tbe  receipt  of  the  President's 
reply,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  troops  from  the  North  to  the  defense  of 
Washington.     Tbe  avenues  of  approach  to  tbe  capital  from  the  north  and 


east  available  for  the  transportation  of  troops  were  the  Northern  and  Cen* 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railways.  These 
crossed  several  deep  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  and,  on  the 
night  of  tbe  19th,  the  bridges  over  them  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore!2  They  also  suspended  the  transmission  of  the  mails 
and  tbe  removal  of  provisions  from  the  city,  and  detained  military  stores 
and  equipments  belonging  to  tbe  government  sufficient  for  a  thousand  men.3 


I  therefore  hope  and  trust,  and  most  earnestly  request,  that  no  more  troops  be  permitted  or  or- 
dered by  the  government  to  pass  through  the  city.  If  they  should  attempt  it,  the  responsibility  for 
the  bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  mc. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Geo.  Wjj.  Brown,  Mayor. 

I  have  been  in  Baltimore  since  Tuesday  evening,  and  co-operated  with  Mayor  Brown  in  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  allay  and  prevent  the  excitement  and  suppress  the  fearful  outbreak  as  indicated 
above,  and  I  fully  concur  in  all  that  is  said  bj  him  in  the  above  communication. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Titos.  H.  Hicks,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

President  Lincoln  to  Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown. 

Washington,  April  20, 1681. 
Governor  Wcta  nna"  Mayor  Brown  : 
Gentle  si  en, —Your  letter,  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Brunc,  is  received.     I  tender  you  both 
my  sincere  thanks  for  your  effort!  to  keep  the  |>eace  in  the  trying  situation  in  n  hich  you  are  placed. 
For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of  bringing  them  through  Balti- 

Without  any  military  knowledge  myself,  of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  Ha 
hastily  said  this  morning, in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,"  March  them  aroint d Baltimore,  and 
not  through  it." 

I  sincerely  hope  the  general,  on  faller  reflection,  will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that 
you  will  not  object  to  it. 

By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will  be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out 
of  their  way  to  seek  it.     I  hope  you  will  exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  [lower  for  peace,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
government.     Your  obedient  servant,  Aurauaii  Lincoln. 

The  governor's  agitation  was  not  calmed,  however,  by  the  good-natured  sympathy  of  President 
Lincoln  nnd  his  readiness  of  concession.  On  the  contrary,  each  day  the  disaflcetcd  people  of 
Maryland  became  more  threatening  nnd  their. governor  more  alarmed.  He  now-  begged  that  no 
more  troops  should  be  sent  not  only  through  Baltimore,  hut  through  Maryland,  while  he  proposed, 
with  a  strange  disregard  of  ibe  dignity  of  tin.-  government  to  chieh  be  claimed  to  be  loyal,  that  tbe 
English  embassador  at  Washington  should  bo  invited  to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
its  rebellious  citizens! 

Executive  Chamber,  Annnpali-,  April  M,  1661. 
To  hit  Eicollonry  A.  Lincoln,  t'r.-|i]rat  of  Itie  Inlted  States  : 

Sir, — I  feel  it  my  duty  most  respectfully  to  advise  you  that  no  more  troops  be  ordered  or  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  Maryland,  nnd  that  the  troops  now  off  Annapolis  be  sent  elseiihere;  nnd  I 
most  respectfully  urge  that  a  truce  be  offered  hy  you,  so  that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  prevent- 
ed. I  respectfully  suggest  that  Lord  Lyons  lie  requested  to  act  as  mediulor  between  the  contend- 
ing parlies  of  our  country. 

I  buve  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Titos.  H.  HiCKs. 

'  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Frederick,  May  I',  1881. 
To  the  People  of  Mart/land  .- 

A  communication  from  Ibe  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  published  by  that 
body  yesterday,  is  designed  to  implicate  me  in  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges  near  Balti- 
more on  the  19th  ultimo ;  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had,  in  a  recent  official  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate,  positively  denied  any  complicity  in  the  matter.  If  (he  mayor's  communication 
and  accompanying  certificates  have  induce.  I  any  person  to  doubt  mv  true  position  in  the  premises, 
I  respectfully  ask  a  suspension  of  judgment  until  n  sufficient  timo  be  afforded  mc  to  collect  the 
necessary  proof,  nnd  show,  as  I  shall  bo  able  lo  do  most  conclusively,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  of  those  acting  against  the  government,  and  was  known  and 
proclaimed  in  other  parts  of  ilic  stale  before  the  destruction  was  consummated.  Wheiher  Mayor 
Brown  did  or  did  not  know  of  this  part  of  the  programme,  I  am  unable  lo  say.  I  am  charitable 
enough  to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  it.  His  peculiar  surroundings,  and  agitated  condition  of 
mind  nt  the  time  referred  to,  may  reasonably  enough  account  for  his  assent  to  the  transaction. 
But  any  person  who  knows  my  opinion  .,f  George  P.  Kane  and  Enoch  L.  Lowe  will  at  onco  admit 
jhat  I  would  be  very  slow  to  assent  to  any  proposition  emanating  from  or  endorsed  by  them. 
Their  introduction  into  my  clinmbor  as  an  lata  hour  of  the.  night  to  urge  my  consent  to  tho  per- 
petration of  an  unlawful  act  was  not  calculated  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  that 
net,  Men  do  not  readily  lake  counsel  of  their  enemies.  So  soon  as  the  heuvy  pressure  upon  my 
time  shall  have  somewhat  subsided,  1  will  lay  before  tho  public  a  full  refutation  of  this  nefarious 
attempt  lo  involve  an  innocent  person  in  an  unwarranted  proceeding.  Until  that  time  I  request 
a  suspension  of  public  opinion.  Tiiouas  U.  Hicks. 

'  Embargo  tit  Baltimore. 

nnlllmore,  April  Si,  ]«1. 

II  ifl  ordered  by  the  Mayor  and  tho  Board  of  Police  thut  no  provisions  of  any  kind  bo  transferred 
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Not  only  were  the  militia  of  the  city  and  tbe  neighborhood  kept  under 
arms,  but  volunteers  were  enlisted  to  the  number  of  many  thousand  men, 
and  an  attack  upon  Fort  M'Henry,  a  national  work  three  miles  from  the 
city,  was  openly  threatened.  Governor  Hicks  was  swept  along  with  the 
popular  torrent,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  he  sent  an  official  advice  to  the 
President  that  no  more  troops  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  not  only  through 
Baltimore,  but  over  the  boundaries  of  Maryland;  and  to  this  unreasonable 
request  he  added  the  humiliating  recommendation  that  the  President  should 
propose  a  truce  to  the  insurgents,  and  ask  the  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton to  act  as  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  government.  This  commu- 
nication was  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  that  the  President  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  formal  treatment.  Mr.  Seward,  not 
lowering  the  government  which  he  represented  by  a  refusal  in  terms,  admin- 
istered a  dignified  and  considerate  rebuke  to  Governor  Hicks  for  both  his 
proposals,  which  it  was  unmistakably,  though  courteously,  intimated  could 
not  even  be  taken  into  consideratiou.  But  the  secretary  gave  just  ground 
of  complaint  both  to  the  supporters  of  the  government  and  to  the  insurgents 
by  telling  Governor  Hicks  that  tbe  troops  which  were  corning  through 
Maryland  were  intended  for  no  other  service  than  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton.* The  men  themselves,  and  those  who  sent  and  contributed  to  equip 
and  provision  tbem,  expected  that  they  were  to  be  used  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection ;  and  when,  not  three  months  after,  some  of  those  very  troops  crossed 
into  Virginia  to  give  battle  to  the  rebel  army,  the  pledge  of  the  United  States 
cabinet  minister  to  the  Maryland  governor  appeared  to  have  been  either  un- 
authorized or  violated.  But  the  commotion  and  turbulence  of  the  distract- 
ed times  confused  so  many  sober  minds,  and  deranged  so  many  carefully- 
laid  plans,  that  there  was  excuse  for  far  graver  discrepancies  than  this.  The 
last  violent  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Baltimoreans  against  tbe  gov- 
ernment weTe  the  seizure  on  the  2-±ih  of  Eelay  House,  a  station  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railway,  which  was  held  by  six  hundred  picked  men  and 
four  field-pieces,  the  object  being  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  Washington  by  that  route;  and,  after  the  removal  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  chiefly  Pennsylvania  militia,  from  Cockeysville, 
a  village  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railway,  seventeen  miles  from 
tbe  former  place,  the  destruction  of  all  the  bridges  except  one  upon  that  line 


within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  the  carriage-roads  leading  from 
Baltimore  were  thronged  with  vehicles  filled  with  households  and  house- 
hold goods,  seeking  safety  in  more  peaceful  places. 

But  although  Massacbu setts,  by  her  promptitude,  obtained  tbe  post  of 
honor  and  of  danger  in  these  early  days  of  the  insurrection,  the  people  of 


from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  any  point  or  place,  from  this  time  until  farther  order*,  without  spe- 
cial permission. 
The  execution  of  this  onlcr  is  intrusted  to  Colonel  I.  R.  Trimble. 
The  following  order  has  been  issued  : 

It  b?ing  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  city  thru  no  steam-bom  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  our  harbor  without  the  sanction  r.f  the  city  authorities,  I  hereby,  by  Authority  of  the. 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Polite,  direct  that  no  steam-boat  shall  leave  the  hurW  without  my  permit. 

I.  II.  Thimble,  Commanding. 
*  Secretory  Seward  to  Governor  /Jidis. 

Department  „f  State,  April  JJ,  1S01. 
Tohfj  Excellcorr  Thorna*  It,  lllclin,  GeTaruor  uf  Maryland  : 
Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  thin  moraine;,  in  which  you  in- 
form mo  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  advice  the  President  of  tin-  United  States  to  order 
elsewhere  the  troops  then  off  Annn|i'ilK  and  n!=o  that  no  moru  may  be  cent  through  Maryland, 
and  that  you  have  farther  suggested  that  Lord  Lynns  be  requested  to  act  us  mediator  between  the 
contending  parlies  in  our  country,  to  prevent  the  tiTu-ion  of  blood. 

The  President  dircela  me  to  acknowled^-  tin-  receipt  of  that  communication,  and  to  assure  yon 
that  ho  has  weighed  the  counsels  which  it  contains  » ith  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes 
for  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  several  stales,  and  especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply  as 
nny  magistrate  or  citizen  of  the  country  can,  that  demon  at  rations  against  the  safety  of  tho  United 
States,  with  very  extensive  prepuratiniH  for  the.  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out 
tho  force  to  which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  IhrODgh  Maryland  is  intended  for  nothing  but  tho  defense 
of  this  capital.  The  President  has  necessarily  confided  the  choice  of  tho  national  highway  which 
thnt  force  shall  lake  in  coining  to  thin  city  to  the  lieutenant  general  commanding  tbe  army  of  the 
United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  <liaiinguishr.-il  for  his  humanity  than  for 
his  loyalty,  patriotism,  ami  distinguished  public  servico. 

The  President  instructs  mo  to  add  thnt  the  nntional  highway  thus  selected  by  tho  lieutenant  gen- 
eral has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  eonsiikntion  with  prominent  magistrates  mid  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, as  the  one  which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  ncee.^urv,  is  farthest  removed  from  tho  populous 
cities  of  the  stale,  and  with  tho  expectation  that  it  would,  tlloreforo,  DO  the  leant  objectiotinhlo  one. 
The  President  can  not  hut  remember  that  (here  ban  been  a  limo  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  force,  designed  for  tho  defense  of  ils' capital,  was  tint 
unwelcomo  any  where  in  the  State  of  Marvlnnd,  mid  cwtnlnly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  state,  mid  then.  nt-o,  one  of  the  cm.lln'U  of  tho  Union. 

If  eighty  yearn  cooW  hnve  obliterated  nil  the  other  nobler  sentiments  of  that  ago  in  Maryland, 
tho  President  would  !•■  hopeful,  mverihi  !''■«,  that  there  is  one  thnt  would  forever  romnin  there 
and  every  whore.  That  lontlmont  is  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among 
tho  parties  of  this  republic  ought  in  any  case  to  bo  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of  all 
to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy, 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo.  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  serv- 
ant, William  II.  Skwaiid, 


the  other  loyal  states  were  no  laggards,  and  those  of  New  York  strove  with 
their  brethren  of  the  East  in  noble  emulation.  The  annals  of  these  days 
can  not  be  silent  upon  the  march  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  "  Na- 
tional Guard,"  to  Washington,  without  passing  over  some  of  their  most  in- 
teresting iucidents.  This  regiment,  which  for  two  generations  had  repre- 
sented, more  than  any  other  body  of  militia,  the  higher  social  and  intellect- 
ual culture  of  the  great  commercial  metropolis,  had  early  attained  and  stead- 
ily preserved  an  equal  distinction  in  drill  and  in  discipline.  And,  unlike 
the  other  regiments  of  the  same  city,  its  service  had  not  been  entirely  con- 
fined to  encountering  the  perils  of  Broadway  upon  parade-days,  between 
the  Battery  and  Union  Square.  It  had  been  called  into  service  at  the  time 
of  the  Astor  Place  Eiot,  on  which  occasion,  after  having  distinguished  itself 
for  hours  in  the  face  of  the  mob  by  the  preservation  of  discipline,  and  the 
patient  and  even  good-natured  endurance  of  injuries  from  showers  of  paving- 
stones,  it  had  obeyed  promptly  the  command  to  fire,  and  by  three  compact 
and  well-delivered  volleys  had  put  an  end  forever  to  riots  in  New  York, 
The  imbecility  of  the  city  government,  which  needlessly  allowed  this  dis- 
turbance to  grow  to  such  a  terrible  issue,  could  bring  no  reproach  upon  the 
body  of  citizen  soldiers  who  bore  the  brunt  of  it  so  manfully,  and  ended  it 
so  effectually.  At  another  time,  when  Fernando  Wood,  the  same  mayor  of 
New  York  whom  we  have  seen  so  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Georgia  for  their  arms,  and  to  follow  their  example  by  proposing  a 
secession  of  the  city  from  the  state,  forcibly  resisted  the  execution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Law,  which  secured  peace  and  order  to  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  district  by  removing  its  police  from  the  influence  of  par- 
ty politics,  this  regiment  exhibited  its  esprit  de  corps  and  its  discipline  by 
twice  instantly  facing  about  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, though  at  the  apparent  loss  of  formal  and  long-prepared  festivities 
in  honor  of  the  regiment  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to  join  in  which  it  was 
on  its  march  at  the  receipt  of  the  order ;  and  such  was  the  reliance  upon 
this  body  of  men,  that  although,  at  the  time  of  the  second  order,  it  was  in 
Boston,  and  there  were  several  other  regiments  in  New  York,  it  was  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  from  the  former  city.  Its  reputation,  like  its  name,  was 
national,  and,  in  fact,  had  extended  across  the  ocean.  The  whole  division, 
of  which  this  regiment  formed  a  part,  had  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
government  by  its  major  general  at  a  time  when  there  was  yet  hope  that  an 
appeal  to  arms  might  be  avoided;  and  now,  when  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  was  in  hourly  peril,  the  Seventh  at  once  stepped  forward  to  as- 
sume a  three  months'  service,  and  to  go  immediately  on  to  Washington. 
The  announcement  that  it  was  going  begat  a  sort  of  confidence  in  those 
days,  when,  dark  and  gloomy  though  they  were,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  duration  of  the  coming  conflict  was  entirely  unforeseen.  It  was  felt  that 
the  presence  of  the  regiment  in  Washington,  in  support  of  the  handful  of 
regular  troops  assembled  there,  would  deter  any  attack  not  more  formidable 
and  thoroughly  organized  than  the  insurgents  were  supposed  to  have  pre- 
pared. The  excited  patriotic  feeling  of  the  city  concentrated  for  the  mo- 
ment upon  the  movements  of  this  regiment;  during  the  two  or  three  days 
of  preparation  an  eager  throng  surrounded  its  head-quarters,  where  recently- 
recruited  members,  young  men  of  fortune  and  fashion,  and  the  highest  edu- 
cation, were  drilling  day  and  night  to  attain  such  proficiency  as  would  ad- 
mit them  as  privates  to  the  ranks  upon  the  projected  expedition.  It  was  on 
the  19th  of  April  that  the  Seventh  set  out  for  Washington.  Its  departure 
from  the  armory  had  been  delayed  for  some  hours,  and  meantime  the  news 
had  come  on  by  telegraph  of  the  attack  upon  the  Massachusetts  men  in  Bal- 
timore. It  flew  through  the  city,  quickening  general  apprehension,  deepen- 
ing the  general  gloom,  and  stimulating  the  military  ardor  of  the  departing 
soldiers  by  the  spur  of  emulation  and  the  hope  of  distinction.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  pour  out  its  population  upon  the  line  of  march  and  the  point 
of  embarkation  of  this  specially  favored  corps.  The  ranks  were  full,  and 
more  than  full ;  never  upon  a  gala-day  had  they  shown  more  muskets.  The 
moment  of  departure  at  last  arrived.  Pale  with  suppressed  excitement,  the 
peace-bred  soldiers  heard  the  command  which  ordered  them  to  begin  theii 
march  towardthe  enemy  ;  a  thousand  feet  with  steady  tread  at  once  respond- 
ed, and  the  regiment  moved  swiftly  onward.  Decked  in  no  holiday  garb,  but 
grimly  panoplied  in  gray  and  steel,  with  its  colonel  marching  at  its  head,  its 
serried  tiles  wheeled  into  the  great  thoroughfare  in  which  its  fine  discipline 
and  soldierly  bearing  had  so  often  been  objects  of  admiring  comment;  and 
there  a  spectacle  met  the  eye  never  seen  before  in  this  country,  without  a 
doubt  never  to  be  seen  again.  For  the  occasion  gave  it  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter. Broadway  had  been  before  as  crowded  (for  what  is  full  can  not  be 
fuller),  but  never  with  a  throng  so  animated,  so  admiring,  so  solicitous,  so 
self-sacrificing.  The  great  artery  of  New  York  life  throbbed  and  palpitated 
throughout  its  length  with  tbe  big  emotions  of  the  public  heart.  As  the 
head  of  the  column  appeared,  a  shout  burst  forth  that  flashed  like  the  fire 
of  nfcu-de-jok  from  lip  to  lip  along  the  line  of  march,  advancing  before  the 
regiment  and  following  after,  and  never  ceasing  or  dying  away  while  a 
musket  remained  in  sight.  Not  a  cheer,  or  a  succession  of  cheers,  but  a 
great  cry  that  went  up  continuously  to  heaven,  and  bore,  up  with  it  the  un- 
speakable aspirations  of  the  vast  multitude.  The  sound  fell  strangely  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  upon  the  ears  of  all  within  its  reach,  for  in  its  tone 
there  was  a  wild  and  plaintive  yearning  which  they  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. The  Seventh  began  its  service  by  a  march  through  two  miles  of  such 
a  crowd,  uttering  ceaseless  encouragement  and  benediction.  Thus  the  great 
city  gave  up  the  flower  of  its  young  men  freely  to  tho  country's  cause; 
though,  as  their  bayonets  passed  out  of  sight,  they  flashed  the  rays  of  tho 
setting  sun-on  manly  eyes  all  dim  with  unaccustomed  moisture.  New  York 
saw  in  after  times  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  men  march  through  her 
streets  on  liko  errands  and  to  bloodier  business,  and  gave  them  all  a  hearty 
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welcome  and  God-speed;  the  Seventh  itself  was  cheered  and  petted  by  the 
whole  country  through  which  it  passed  on  its  way  to  Washington ;  but  this 
was  the  first,  and  they  were  felt  (though  perhaps  partially)  to  be  the  best; 
and  neither  the  men  who  went  nor  the  people  who  sent  them  ever  knew 
again  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  that  day,  the  tender,  solemn  rapture  of 
that  parting. 

It  was  not  until  six  days  afterward  that  the  Guard  re-ached  Washington  ; 
but  it  will  be  well  to  follow  them  directly  to  their  destination,  for  their 
progress  thither  was  immediately  involved  with  some  of  the  many  signify 
caut  occurrences  which  throng  so  thickly  along  this  eventful  period.  They 
passed  swiftly  upon  the  railway  through  New  Jersey,  a  state  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  somewhat  sluggish  in  its  sympathies,  and  yet  its  people 
poured  out  along  the  track  in  such  numbers,  that  one  member  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  gave  an  account  of  its  march,  said  that  he  "did  not  see  a  rod  of 
ground  without  its  man  from  dusk  till  dawn,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Dela- 
ware."5 Philadelphia  welcomed  their  coming,  but  could  not  speed  their  part- 
ing. All  communication  by  railway  between  that  city  and  Baltimore  was 
effectually  cut  off  before  they  reached  it  on  the  20tb  ;  and  for  many  hours 
they  trod  with  fretful  steps  the  formal  streets  of  the  hospitable  town,  which 
was  but  to  them  a  station  on  the  road  to  Baltimore.  At  last,  all  other  modes 
of  transportation  proving  hopeless,  a  steam-boat  was  chartered,  and  they 
started  for  Washington  by  way,  not  of  Baltimore,  but  of  Annapolis,  the  old 
and  drowsy  capital  of  Maryland.  Iu  taking  this  step  their  colonel  {Marshall 
Lefferts)  followed  the  lead  of  a  man  whose  position  and  peculiar  talents  ob- 
tained for  him  a  singular  prominence  in  the  drama  to  which  the  events 
which  have  been  thus  far  recounted  were  but  a  prelude. 

General  Butler,  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  and  an  officer  of  the  mili- 
tia of  Massachusetts,  had  been  placed  by  Governor  Andrew  in  command  of 
the  Massachusetts  regiments  which  were  sent  as  part  of  the  contingent  of 
that  state,  under  the  President's  proclamation,  to  the  relief  of  Washington. 
He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  straitest  sect,  an  active  and  life-long  supporter  of 
the  party  which  for  years  had  ruled  the  country  by  its  alliance  with  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  presidential  nom- 
inating convention  which  met  at  Charleston  ;  and  he  had  given  his  hearty 
support,  during  the  subsequent  canvass,  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  candidate 
of  the  extreme  slavery  faction.  But  secession  had  opened  his  never  very 
closely  shut  eyes  to  the  policy  of  the  men  who  ruled  that  convention,  and 
he  had  declared  at  once  and  with  the  earnestness  of  a  whole-hearted  nature 
for  the  nation  against  his  late  political  associates.  In  this  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative man,  and  his  appearance  in  the  service  of  the  republic  against  the 
insurgents  had  for  them  and  for  the  country  at  large  a  very  great  signifi- 
cance. It  told  more  unmistakably,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  event 
which  had  taken  place,  the  supreme  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  free  states 
to  the  Union.  The  presence  of  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  on  the  march  to  put  down  the  slaveholders'  insurrection 


1  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1861. 
■  General  Bulkr  to  Governor  Hicks. 

Off  Annapolis,  April  M,  18S1. 
TU  b[s  Eictllc-nrv  Pi  .run.'  IT   Hirt«,  Governor  of  Maryland  ■ 

In  reply  to  the  communication  from  yon  on  the  21st,  I  had  ehc  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  my  command,  which  drew  me  into  the  harbor  of  Annapolis.  My  circumstances  have 
not  changed.  To  that  communication  I  have  received  no  reply.  I  can  not  return,  if  I  desire  so 
to  do,  without  being  furnished  with  some  neee^ary  supplies,  for  all  which  the  money  will  be  paid. 
I  desire  of  your  excellency  an  immediate  reply  whether  I  have  the  permission  of'the  state  au- 
thorities of  Maryland  to  land  the  men  under  my  command,  and  of  passing  quickly  through  the 
■tate  on  my  way  to  Washington,  respecting  private  property  and  paying  fur  what  I  receive,  and 
outraging  the  rights  of  none — a  duty  which  I  am  bound  to  do  in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received  some  copies  of  an  informal  correspondence  between  the  Mayor  of  Baltimoro 
and  the  President  of  the  Btiltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  a  copy  of  <t  note  from  your  excellency, 
inclosing  the  same  to  Captain  Blake,  commandant  of  the  Naval  School  Thesa  purport  to  show 
that  instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  War  Department  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  militia,  differing  from  what  I  had  supposed  to  bo  my  duty.  If  these  instructions  have  been 
in  fact  issned,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  obey  them.  Have  I  your  excellency's  permis- 
sion, in  consideration  of  these  exigencies  of  the  case,  "to  land  my  men,  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  extreme  and  unhealthy  confinement  of  a  transport  vessel  not  fitted  to 
receive  them  ?  To  convince  your  excellency  of  the  good  faith  toward  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  with  which  I  am  acting,  and  I  urn  armed  only  against  the  disturbers  of  her  peace 
ind  of  the  United  States,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  to  my  command  before  I  had  the 


was  made  yet  the  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  he  was  placed  in  command 
by  Governor  Andrew,  who  was  prominent  among  the  extreme,  or,  so-called, 
radical  Republicans. 

The  news  of  the  attack  upon  one  detachment  of  his  command  flying  north- 
ward, passed  General  Butler  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  arrived  with  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  regiment.  With  a  sagacious  perception  and  prompt 
decision,  which  showed  at  the  very  first  step  that  he  was  a  leader,  he  saw 
that  the  consequence  of  the  attack  would  he  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  he  determined  to  move  instantly 
upon  the  latter  place  by  way  of  Annapolis,  occupying  and  holding  the  cap- 
ital of  Maryland ;  thus,  in  the  words  of  his  dispatch  upon  the  occasion,  call- 
ing the  state  to  account  for  the  death  of  Massachusetts  men,  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  he  transported  his  command  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  upon  the  Susquehanna,  and,  seizing  upon  the  large  and 
powerful  ferry-boat  Maryland,  steamed  down  the  Chesapeake.  He  arrived 
at  Annapolis  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  found  there  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  and  a  body  of  insurgents — the  one  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the 
other.  The  disaffected  controlled  the  city,  held  the  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  there,  and  were  about  to  seize  upon  the  school-ship 
"Old  Ironsides,"  as  the  superannuated  frigate  Constitution,  the  war-worn 
victor  of  many  fights,  had,  for  more  than  a  generation,  been  fondly  named. 
General  Butler  at  once  called  for  mariners  from  his  command,  and  enough 
stepped  forward  to  man  the  old  ship  for  the  nonce.  They  were  placed  on 
board,  and  by  their  aid  and  that  of  the  Maryland  she  was  towed  out  into  the 
stream,  where  her  guns  were  shotted  and  trained  upon  the  shore;  hut  the 
Maryland  herself,  with  the  troops  stilt  on  board,  ran  aground,  and  remained 
fast  until  the  next  day.  Meantime  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  which 
had  left  Philadelphia  in  the  steamer  Boston,  arrived,  and  was  placed  by  its 
colonel  under  the  command  of  General  Butler;  the  Maryland  was  hauled 
off,  and  both  regiments  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  Against  this  landing  of  "Northern  troops"  upon  the  soil 
of  Maryland  Governor  Hicks  sent  General  Butler  a  formal  protest ;  but  the 
latter  persisted — first  showing,  in  reply,  that  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
the  health  of  the  men  under  his  command,  and  the  instructions  of  his  gov- 
ernment, made  it  imperative  that  he  should  land  and  march  quickly  through 
Maryland  to  Washington,  respecting  private  property,  outraging  the  rights 
of  none,  but,  on  the  contrary,  using  his  force,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Maryland  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  national  government,  and 
having  issued  strict  orders  as  to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  and 
congratulations  upon  their  saving  the  Constitution — and  the  governor  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  submit.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Massachu- 
setts general  administered  a  respectful  rebuke  to  the  Maryland  governor 
for  his  "  ill-advised  designation"  of  the  troops  under  the  general's  command. 
"They  are,"  said  he,  "not  Northern  troops;  they  are  a  part  of  the  whole 
militia  of  the  United  States,  obeying  the  call  of  the  President."6     Thus 


honor  of  receiving  the  copy  of  yi 

lency  will  appreciate  the  nice  cities  of  mypositio 


vitha 


mgh  Captain  Blake.     I  trust  your  excel- 
and  give  me  an  immediate  reply,  which  I  await 


I  would  do  myself  the  honor  to  have  a  personal  interview  m  it h  your  excellent!,  if  von  so  desire. 
I  beg  leave  to  call  your  excellency's  attention  to  what  I  hope  I  may  he  purduned  fur  deeming  an 
ill-advised  designation  of  the  men   under  my  command.      Th<y  are  not  Northern  troops ;  they  are 
apart  of  (he  whole  mi/itii  of  ihe  I'niled  States,  obeying  the  rail  oj the  President,  ■ 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  your  excellency's  obedient  sen-ant, 

Ben  J.  F.  Butler,  Brigadier  General  in  the  Militia  of  the  United  Slates. 
P.S.— It  occurs  to  mc  that  our  landing  on  the  grounds  at  the  Naval  Academy  would  be  entire- 
ly proper,  and  in  accordance  with  your  excellency's  wishes.  B.  F.  B. 

Special  Brigade  Order,  No.  87. 

Head-qonrti:r<  *.■■■<■  nn.i  T'ivi-jon  Mi)"iK>i!i:>.  it-  V.'.|iin!<w  MHIth.1 
on  board  Stenmor  MiirjIiinJ,  oft  Annapolis,  .April  i'.',  IBuI.  j~ 
Colonel  Monroe  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  following  order:  At  5  o'clock  A.M.  the 
troops  will  bo  paraded  by  company,  and  be  drilled  in  ihe  manual  of  arms,  especially  in  loading 
at  will,  firing  by  file,  and  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet;  and  these  specialties  will  bo  observed  in  nil 
subsequent  drills  in  the  manual.  Such  drill  to  continue  until  7  o'clock,  when  all  the  arms  will  be 
stacked  on  the  upper  deck,  great  cure  being  taken  to  instruct  the  men  as  to  ihe  mode  of  stacking 
their  arms,  so  that  a  firm  stack,  nut  easily  overturned,  shall  be  made.  Being  obliged  to  drill  at 
times  with  the  Weapons  loaded,  treat  damage  may  lie  done  by  the  overturning  of  the  stack  and 
tlto  dischargo  of  the  pieces.  This  is  important.  Indeed,  an  accident  has  already  occurred  in  iho 
regiment  from  this  cause,  and,  although,  slight  in  its  consequences,  yet  it  warns  us  to  increased 
diligence  in  this  regard.     The  purpose  which  could  ouly  be  hinted  nt  in  the  orders  of  yesterday 


■10.  Uultera-  ljuaitwa.— 11.  St.  Jubn'i  tEpltwpal)  Collt^e.— 
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sharply  did  tliis  question  define,  and  thus  continuously  present  itself  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  conflict  of  which  it  was  the  great  issue,  though  not  the 
exciting  cause.  That  cause  I  shall  consider  more  particularly  hereafter. 
But  accident  furnished  General  Butler  with  opportunity  of  showing  bow  far 
from  his  intention  was  the  attempt  to  change,  or  even  the  acquiescence  in 
any  violent  attempt  to  change,  the  relation  between  master  and  slave.  An 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  around  Annapolis  was  at  the  time  feared,  and 
General  Butler  offered  the  governor  the  services  of  his  troops  for  its  sup- 
pression, or  that  of  any  other  resistance  to  the  laws  of  Maryland.  For  tins 
offer  he  met  with  a  mild  though  firm  rebuke  from  his  Abolitionist  govern- 


has  been  accomplished.     The  frigate  Consti 
at  the  mercy  of  the  armed  mob,  which 
Deeds  of  daring,  successful  contests,  and  gl. 
spicuous  in  the  naval  history  of  the  CO 
o  train  the  future  officers  of  the  navy 


has  lain  for  n  long  time  at  ihis  port  substantially 
paralyzes  the  otherwise  loyal  State  of  Maryland, 
victories  had  rendered  "  Old  Ironsides"  so  eon- 

ry,  that  she  wns  fitly  chosen  as  the  school-ship  iu  which 

iltu  heroic 


It  was  Riven  to  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County,  first  to  mat  her;  it  was  reserved  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  haTo  the  honor  to  retain  her  for  the  service  of  the  Union  and  the  laws. 

This  is  a  sufficient  triumph  of  ricjht,  and  a  sufficient  triumph  for  us.  By  this  the  blood  of  our 
friends  shed  by  the  Baltimore  mob  is  in  so  fur  avenged.  The  Eighth  Regimen!  may  hereafter 
cheer  lustily  on  all  proper  occasions,  lint  never  without  orders.  The  old  Constitution,  by  their 
efforts,  aided  untiringly  by  the  United  States  officers  having  her  in  charge,  is  now  safely  "pos- 
sessed, occupied,  and  enjoyed"  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  anil  is  safe  from  all  her  foes. 

We  have  been  joined  by  the  Seven  tb  Regiment  of  New  York,  and  together  wo  propose  penccn- 
bly,  quickly,  and  civilly,  unless  opposed  !>y  some  mob  or  Other  disorderly  persons,  to  march  to 
Washington,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  opposed,  wc 
shall  march  steadily  forward. 

My  next  order  I  hardly  know  how  to  express.  I  can  not  assume  that  any  of  the  citizen  sol- 
diery of  Massachusetts  or  New  York  could,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  commit  any  out- 
rages upon  private  property  in  n  loyal  and  friendly  stale.  But,  fearing  thru  some  improper  person 
may  have  by  stealth  introduced  himself  among  us,  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  any  unauthorized 
interference  with  private  properly  will  be  most  signally  punished,  and  full  reparation  therefore 
made  to  the  injured  party  io  the  full  extent  of  my  power  and  ability.  In  so  doing  I  but  curry  out 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department.      1  should  have  done  so  will t  those  orders. 

Colonel  Munroe  will  cause  these  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  i if  each  company  heforo  we  march. 

Colonel  Lefferts's  command  not  having  been  originally  included  in  this  order,  ho  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  for  his  instruction.     By  order  of 

[Signed],  B.  F.  Butler,  Brigadier  General. 

Wm.  II.  Clemens,  Brigade  Major. 
BUle  of  Msrytood,  En-cutko  Chamber,  Annapolis,  April  2i,  IStlt. 
To  DriRndter  Onornt  H.  F.  Butler: 

Sir, — I  sin  in  receipt  of  your  iwo  communications  of  this  date,  informing  me  of  your  intention 
to  land  the  men  under  your  command  nt  Annapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  thence  to  the 
city  ofWashington.  I  content  myself  with  protesting  against  this  movement,  which,  in  view  of 
the  excited  condition  or  the  people  of  this  state,  I  can  not  hut  consider  an  unwise  step  on  tho  part 
of  the  government.  But  1  most  earnestly  urge  upon  vou  that  there  shall  bo  no  hnlt  made  by  the 
troops  in  this  city.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Til.  II.  Hicks. 

General  Rutin  to  Governor  Tlickt. 
llcad-qnirten  Third  Itr1g»4i>  MauMtlOtetU  VehMtNW  Mllliln,  Anunpoll*,  Mnrylnml,  April  23, 1801. 
To  htf  F.i  eel  Wiry  Tin  imu  II.  Ill.k*,  lie  verier  .if  tint  Slat*  of  Jlnrylnn.l: 
I  did  myself  the  honor  in  my  communion  ion  of  yesterday,  wherein  I  asked  permission  to  land 
the  portion  of  the  militia  of  the  United  SIj.cs  under  my  command,  io  slate  that  they  were  armed 
only  against  the  dliturhori  of  the  pence  of  tho  State  of  Maryland  and  of  tho  United  States. 

I  have  understood  within  the  last  hour  l  lint,  some  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  fin  insur- 
rection of  the  negro  population  of  this  neigh Imrhood.  I  nm  anxious  to  convince  nil  classes  nf 
persons  that  the  forces  under  my  command  are  not  hero  in  any  way  to  Interfere  with  or  counte- 
nance any  interference  wilh  the  laws  of  the  slate.  I  am,  therefore,  ready  to  co-oporate  with  your 
excellency  in  suppressing  most  promptly  and  effectively  any  insurrection  against  the  Inivs  of  Mary- 
tend. 

(beg,  therefore,  thai  you  announco  publicly  thai  any  portion  of  tho  forces  uodur  my  command 


or;  but  in  turn  he  defended  himself  with  entire  success,  on  the  grounds  both 
of  humanity  and  policy.7 

The  difficulties  in  the  apparently  simple  and  easy  task  of  landing  two 
thousand  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  President,  upon  the  soil  of  one  of  those  states  which  still  acknowl- 
edged its  old  allegiance,  having  been  thus  overcome,  there  remained  the  not 
less  serious  task  of  moving  across  its  territory.  The  insurgents  had  torn  up 
the  rails  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railway,  of  which  General  Butler 
took  possession,  and  to  the  repairing  of  which  the  men  of  the  Eighth  Massa- 
chusetts at  once  addressed  themselves.     Indeed,  the  various  capacity  of  this 


is  at  your  e.\celleney's  disposal,  to  net  immediately  for  the  preservation  and  quietness  of  tho  peace 
of  this  community. 

And  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  Butler,  General  of  the  Third  Brigade. 

Corretpondma  between  Governor  Andrew  and  General  Butler. 
Ccmmoaa-cultli  of  MuncuuMtta,  Euonllva  Dapartnienl,  Council  Clumber.  Bolton,  April  25, 1861. 
General, — I  have  received  through  Major  Ames  a  dispatch  transmitted  from  Per rrville,  de- 
tailing the  proceedings  at  Annapolis  from  the  time  of  your  arrival  off  that  port  until"  the  hour 
when  Major  Ames  left  you  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  my  en- 
tire satisfaction  with  the  action  you  have  taken,  wilh  a  single  exception.  If  I  rightly  understood 
the  telegraphic  dispatch,  I  think'  that  your  action  iu  tendering  to  Governor  Hicks  the  assistance 
of  our  Massachusetts  troops  to  suppress  a  threatened  senile  insurrection  among  the  hostile  people 
of  Maryland  wns  unnecessary.  I  hope  that  the  fuller  dispatches,  which  are  on  their  way  from 
you,  may  show  reasons  why  I  should  modify  my  opinion  concerning  that  particular  instance;  but, 
in  general,  I  think  that  the  matter  of  servile  insurrection  among  a  community  in  arms  against  the 
federal  Union  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  by  our  troops  in  a  political,  but  solely  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  is  to  bo  contemplated  as  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  tho  enemy,  from  tho  dis- 
astrous operations  of  which  wo  are  under  no  obligation  of  a  military  character  lo'guard  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  improve  tho  security  which  our  arms  would  afford  so  as  to  pros- 
ecute with  more  energy  their  traitorous  attacks  upon  tho  federal  government  and  capital.  Tho 
mode  in  which  such  outbreaks  aro  to  bo  considered  should  depend  eniir.lv  117.011  tho  loyalty  or 
disloyalty  of  tho  community  in  which  they  occur ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis,  I  can,  on'lhis 
perceive  no  reason  of  military  policy  why  a  force  summoned  to  the  defense  of  the  federal 
his  moment  of  all  others,  should  be  offered  to  be  diverted  from  its  immediato  duty 
to  help  rebels  who  stand  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obstructing  its  progress  toward  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. I  entertain  no  doubt  that  whenever  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  interchange  our  views 
personally  on  this  subject,  we  shall  arrive  at  entire  concordance  of  opinion. 

Yours  faithfully,  John  A.  Andrew. 

To  Iirlpullcr  C.oncral  Duller. 

Duportni.  nt  ■■<  \mini"  -li».  II.  a.l  ■|.mr  1.  ■<-,  A  mi  n  1  ■■■!.-,  May  9, 188.1. 
To  111*  Excellency  John  A.  Anilrew,  QovoniOl  and  I  MtHWrndsr-iB-OWtLf: 

Slit,— I  have  delayed  replying  10  your  excellency's  dispatch  of  tho  Sfilli  of  April  in  my  other  dis- 
patches, because,  as  it  Involved  disapprobation  of  an  act  done,  couched  in  the  kindest  language,  I 
supposed  the  interest  of  the  country  could  not  suffer  in  the  delay ;  and  incessant  labor  up  to  tho 
present  moment  has  prevented  me  giving  full  consideration  to  the  topic.  Temporary  illness,  which 
forhids  bodily  activity,  gives  me  now  a  moment's  pause. 

The  telegraph,  with  more  than  usual  neenmey,  had  rightly  informed  your  excellency  that  I  had 
offurcd  the  services  of  the  M.i.-a.  hosetts  troops  under  my  command  to  aid  tho  authorities  of  Ma- 
ryland in  suppressing  a  threatened  slave  insurrection.  Fortunately  for  11s  all,  tho  rumor  of  such 
nn  outbreak  was  without  substantial  foundation.  Assuming,  as  your  excellency  docs  in  vour  dis- 
patch, that  I  was  carrying  on  military  operations  in  1111  enemy's  country,  when  n  war  a  )'outranes 
wns  to  bo  waged,  my  not  might  be  a  runner  of  discussion,  And  in  [lint  viow,  acting  in  tho  light 
of  the  Baltimore  murderers,  and  the  apparent  hostile  position  ..f  Maryland,  your  excellency  might, 
without  mature  rollcclinn,  have  come  to  tho  conclusion  of  disaj.proii.it ion  expressed  in  your  dis- 
patch. But  the  faeis,  especially  us  now  aided  by  their  results,  will  entirely  justify  my  act,  nnd  re- 
instate mo  in  your  excellency'*  uootl  opinion. 

True,  1  landed  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  against  lite  formal  protest  of  its  coventor  and  of  tho  cor- 
poralo  authorities  of  Annapolis,  hut  without  any  aimed  opposition  on  llieir  purl,  and  expecting 
opposition  only  from  insurgents  assembled  in  liu'tous  cuuttjupt  of  the  laws  of  tho  stalo.     Before, 
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line  body  of  men,  which  seemed  to  be  largely  composed  of  skilled  artisans, 
was  one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  their  march  to  Washington.  As  they 
had  furnished  mariners  to  work  the  Constitution,  so  now,  upon  call,  macbin- 
its,  engineers,  and  iron-workers  stepped  forward  in  great  numbers.  The  rails 
had  not  only  been  torn  up,  but  carried  oft"  and  bid  ;  but  they  were  unearth- 
ed, and  even  traced  to  and  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  as  if  by  in- 
stinct. The  only  engine  to  be  found  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  partly 
destroyed,  and,  upon  inquiry  for  a  man  who  could  put  it  in  running  order, 
one  of  the  Beverly  Light  Guard,  recognizing  in  a  piece  of  the  machine  his 
own  handiwork,  promptly  and  successfully  undertook  to  mend  what  he  had 
made,  some  of  his  companions  erecting,  and  others  working,  the  temporary 
forges  which  were  required.  Cheerfully  and  thoroughly  they  did  these  tasks 
while  they  were  starving;  for,  owing  to  some  blunder  or  accident,  few  had 
eaten  any  thing  for  twenty-four,  and  some  not  for  thirty  hours.  The  Sev- 
enth found  this  out,  and  in  a  moment  their  own  haversacks  were  opened, 
and  the  hungry  men  were  filled,  and  furnished  for  the  morrow.  Governor 
Hicks  continued  to  protest — this  time  against  the  occupation  of  the  railway, 
on  the  ground  that  by  this  act  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  winch  was 
about  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  would  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  seat  of 
government.  But  this  plea  General  Butler  extinguished  by  reminding  the 
governor  that  he  himself  had  objected  to  the  landing  of  the  troops  on  the 
ground  that,  as  the  railway  -was  hopelessly  destroyed,  they  could  not  leave 
the  city  by  it,  and  demurely  pointing  out  that,  if  the  troops  could  not  pass 
one  way, the  Legislature  could  not  pass  the  other;  adding,  with  an  irony  all 
the  keener  because  its  edge  was  fact,  that  he  only  sought  means  of  trans- 
portation that  be  might  vacate  the  capital,  and  not  encumber  that "  beautiful 
city"  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.8 

The  railway  repaired,  and  the  engines  and  cars  sufficient  for  the  sick,  the 
small  howitzer  battery  of  the  Seventh,  and  the  baggage,  put  in  running  or- 
der, the  march  to  Washington  began  on  the  morning  of  the  24tb,  and,  leav- 
ing the  good  people  of  Annapolis  astonished  at  the  strictly  correct  behavior, 
the  universal  courtesy,  and  even  the  open-handed  generosity  of  a  body  of 
men  whom  the  disorganizes  had  led  tbem  to  believe  were  but  a  well-drilled 
band  of  ruffians,  the  Seventh  led  the  column  toward  the  capital.  The  pic- 
ture of  their  patriotic  journey  would  be  incomplete  were  the  gallantry  which 
animated  them  left  un  illustrated  by  a  declaration  made  on  their  behalf  as  to 
some  of  the  foes  whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  encounter. 
As  individuals  they  had  visited  residents  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  as 
a  body  they  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  some  of  the  military  companies 
of  those  commonwealths,  where  they  had  friends  whom  they  in  turn  bad 
welcomed  and  entertained  at  New  York.  Tiiese  men  were  furious  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  Seventh  in  particular,  and  in  their  threats  of  bloody 
vengeance  on  it;  but  the  members  of  that  regiment,  expressing  their  won- 
der at  the  hostility  thus  manifested  on  occasion  of  their  mere  march  to  the 
defense  of  Washington,  said,  "If,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  meet  our  friends  of  the  Baltimore  City  Guard  and  the  Rich- 
mond Grays  in  hostile  array,  we  shall  receive  their  first  fire  with  presented 
arms,  but  on  the  second  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend  ourselves."  Thus 
implacably  malevolent  were  the  self-styled  chivalry  of  the  labor-loathing 


by  letter,  and  at  the  time  of  landing,  by  persona)  interview,  I  had  informed  Governor  Hicks  Mint 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  under  my  command,  were  firmed  only  against  the  insurgents  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States,  I  received  from  Governor  Hicks  assurances 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  suite  to  the  Union— assurances  which  subsequent  events  have  fully  justified. 
The  Mayor  of  Annapolis  also  informed  me  that  the  city  authorities  would  in  nowise  oppose  mc, 
but  that  I  was  in  great  danger  from  the  excited  and  rioto'us  mobs  of  Baltimore  pouring  down  upon 
me,  and  in  numbers  beyond  the  control  of  the  police.  I  assured  both  the  governor  and  the  mayor 
that  I  had  no  fear  of  n  Baltimore  or  other  mob,  and  that,  supported  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
and  city,  I  should  repress  all  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  I  would  protect  both  myself  and  the  city  of  Annapolis  from  any  disorderly  per- 
sons whatsoever.  On  the  morning  following  my  landing  I  was  informed  t  bat  the  city  of  Annapolis 
and  environs  were  in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  the  slave  population,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  had  promised  to  put  down  a.white  mob,  and  to  preserve  and 
enforce  the  laws  against  that.  Ought  I  to  allow  a  black  ono  any  preference  in  a  breach  of  the 
laws?  I  understood  that  I  was  armed  against  all  infractions  of  the  laws,  whether  by  white  or 
black,  and  upon  that  understanding  I  acted,  certainly  with  promptness  and  efficiency.  And  your 
excellency's  shadow  iff  disapprobation,  arising  from  a  mi-under-tamling  of  the  facts,  has  caused 
all  the  regret  I  have  for  that  action,  Tho  question  seemed  to  mo  to  be  neither  military  nor  polit- 
ical, and  was  not  to  be  so  treated.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  good  faith  ami  honesty  "of  purpose. 
The  benign  effect  of  my  course  was  instantly  seen.  The  good  but  timid  people  of  Annapolis,  who 
had  fled  from  their  houses  at  our  apjirom  h,  immediately  returned  ,  hin-mesj  resumed  its  accustom- 
ed channels ;  quiet  and  order  prevailed  in  the  city  ;  confidence  took  tin;  place  of  distrust,  friend- 
ship of  enmity,  brotherly  kindness  of  sectional  ban-,  and  I  beliuvo  to-day  thcro  is  no  eity  in  tho 
Union  more  loyal  than  the  city  of  Annapolis.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  safely  point  to  tho  results 
for  my  justification.  The  vote  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Washington,  a  few  days  since,  for  its 
delegate  to  the  Legislature,  wherein  (OHO  out  of  MOO  votes  were  thrown  for  a  delegate  favorable 
to  the  Union,  is  among  the  many  happy  fruits  of  firmness  of  purpose,  efficiency  of  action,  and  in- 
tegrity of  mission.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  require  a  personal  interchange  of  views,  as 
suggested  in  your  dispatch,  to  bring  our  minds  in  accordance ;  a  simple  statement  of  the  fuels  will 
infflco. 

But  I  am  to  net  hereafter,  it  may  be,  in  nn  enemy's  country,  among  a  servile  population,  when 
the  question  may  arise,  as  it  has  not  yet  arisen,  as  well  in  n  moral  and  Christian,  as  in  a  political 
and  military  point  of  view,  What  shall  I  do?  Will  your  excellency  bear  with  mc  a  moment 
while  this  question  is  discussed? 

I  appreciate  fully  your  excellency's  suggestion  as  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  tho  rebels,  arising 
from  the  preponderance  of  their  senile  population.  The  question,  (hen,  is,  In  what  manner  shall 
we  take  advantoge  of  that  weakness?  By  allowing,  and  of  course  arming,  that  population  to  rise 
upon  the  defenseless  women  and  children  of  the  country,  carrying  rapine,  anon,  and  murder— all 
the  horrors  of  Sbo  Domingo,  a  million  times  magnified,  among  thOH  whom  we  hopo  to  rcunilo 
with  us  as  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  already  so,  and  all  who  nrc  worth  preserving  will  be,  when 
this  horrible  madness  shall  have  passed  away  or  be  thrashed  out  of  them?  Would  your  excel- 
lency advise  tho  troops  under  my  command  to  make  war  in  person  upon  Hie  defenseless  women 
nnd  children  of  any  part  of  the  Union,  accompanied  with  brutalities  too  horriblo  to  he  named  ? 
You  will  say,  "God  forbid!"  If  we  may  not  do  so  in  [person,  shall  WO  arm  othura  so  to  do  over 
whom  wo  can  havo  no  restraint,  exercise  no  control,  and  who,  when  onco  they  have  tasted  blood, 
may  turn  the  very  arms  wo  put  in  their  hands  against  ourselves,  as  a  pan  of  the  oppressing  white 
race?  The  reading  of  historv,  SO  familiar  to  v.mr  excellency,  wilt  (all  you  the  hiitercsl  cause  of 
complaint  which  our  fathom  had  again*!  Great  Britain  in  tho  war  of  the  Uetolution  v...-  ilia  arm- 
ing by  the  British  ministry  of  the  red  man  with  the  tomahawk  and  the  si  aloiinr-kiiLe-  ,i_-  ttnsl  the 
women  and  children  of  the  colonies,  so  that  the  phrase,  "May  wo  not  line  nil  the  DM  ins  which 
God  and  Nature  have  put  in  our  power  lo  mjhjugale  the  colonies?"  has  pie--*  d  into  a  leg,  ml  of  in- 
famy against  the  leader  of  that  ministry  who  used  it  in  1'arliament.  Shall  history  teach  uh  in 
▼nin?  Could  we  justify  ourselves  to  ourselves?  Although,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  nmld  tho 
savage  wildncsn  of  enmp  and  field,  we  may  have  blunted  many  of  tho  finer  moral  sousibilltics  in 
letting  loose  fuur  millions  of  wonto  than  savages  upon  the  homes  and  bourlhs  of  tho  South,  con  wo 


slave  section;  and  with  such  high-toned  and  truly  chivalrous  hearing,  re- 
minding us  of  the  elaborate  courtesy  of  the  French  Guard  at  Fontenoy, 
were  they  met  by  the  simple  and  unpretending  citizen  soldiers  of  a  common- 
wealth whose  greatness  was  based  on  industry,  and  whose  chief  glory  was  in 
freedom.  The  march  to  Washington  tried  the  endurance  of  the  Seventh 
sorely.  Begun  in  the  morning,  it  was  continued  through  the  day  under  a 
blazing  sun,  over  ground  on  which  long  stretches  of  hot  and  shifting  sand 
were  varied  only  by  the  wooden  sleepers  of  tbc  railway,  progress  over  which 
was  extraordinarily  fatiguing.  The  railway  was  chosen  instead  of  the  turn- 
pike road  because  it  bad  been  discovered  that  parties  of  cavalry  had  been 
posted  along  the  latter  route  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  regiment. 
Needful  caution  and  the  difficulties  of  the  way  made  the  march  a  very  slow 
one;  but  the  men  kept  steadily  on,  with  an  occasional  halt  at  a  station  for 
brief  rest  and  refreshment.  All  suffered  greatly  from  fatigue  and  heat;  and 
a  few  broke  down  and  increased  the  sick-list.  Night  fell  upon  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing column  :  it  was  the  fourth  which  most  of  them  had  been  obliged  to 
give  to  service  instead  of  to  slumber,  and  they  staggered  wearily  through  the 
monotonous  obstacles  of  their  march,  startled  at  intervals  to  life  and  braced 
to  action  by  the  distant  dropping  shot  of  an  outlying  rebel,  watching  vainly 
for  their  blood.  In  this  way,  scouting  the  country  round  and  feeling  every 
rod  of  the  road,  they  advanced  little  more  than  one  mile  an  hour;  and,  al- 
though the  last  stages  of  their  progress  were  easy,  it  was  not  until  the  25th, 
six  days  after  their  departure  from  New  York,  that  they  arrived  at  the  cap- 
ital. Before  them  there  were  only  five  hundred  raw,  undrilled  men  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment,  fresh  from  its  bloody 
initiation  into  military  life  at  Baltimore.  As  they  marched  up  the  broad 
avenue  to  the  White  House,  the  roll  of  their  drums  made  loyal  hearts  leap 
for  joy,  and  sounded  like  the  doom  of  treachery.  But,  to  look  forward,  and 
to  dismiss  this  regiment  honorably  from  our  sight,  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
decreed  that  the  New  York  Seventh  should  see  no  active  service.  They 
remained  the  full  time  for  which  the  President's  proclamation  summoned 
them,  and  longer;  these  New  York  dandies  worked  in  trenches  and  lay 
down  to  rest  in  mud  ;  they  again  returned  to  the  defense  of  Washington,  but 
they  never  were  under  fire  as  a  body.  So  high,  however,  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  regiment  for  drill  and  discipline,  that  its  members,  even  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  were  eagerly  sought  as  company  and 
field-officers  for  newly-formed  volunteer  regiments,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber thus  entered  the  army  and  served  through  the  war,  in  many  cases  with 
distinction.  The  composition  of  the  corps,  its  reputation,  the  fact  that  it  was 
regarded  as  representing  the  peculiarly  conservative  classes  of  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  volunteer- 
ed to  lead  what  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  re- 
public, have  entitled  it  to  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  history  than  can  be  given  hereafter  to  some  bodies  of  men  which  dis- 
played all  its  spirit  and  its  patriotism,  and  which  had  ten  times  its  numbers. 
While  these  events  were  taking  place  near  the  capital,  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  isolated  from  the  loyal  millions  of  the  North,  they  were  every 
where  assembling  to  express,  in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner,  their  determ- 
ination  to  support  the  government  with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 


he  justified  to  the  Christian  community  of  Massachusetts?  Would  such  a  course.  .„  . 
with  the  teachings  of  our  holy  religion'?  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  if 
any  one  desires,  as  I  know  your  excellency  does  not,  ibis  unhappy  contest  to  lie  prosecuted  in  that 
manner,  some  instrument  oilier  than  myself  must  be  found  to  carry  it  on.  I  may  not  discuss  the 
polilienl  bearings  of  this  topic.  When  I  went  from  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof-tree,  I  left  all 
politics  behind  me,  to  be  resumed  only  when  every  part  of  the  Union  is  loyal"  10  the  flag,  and  tho 
potency  of  the  government  through  thr  billot-box  is  established. 

Passing  the  moral  and  Christian  view,  let  Men  -nine  ihe  subject  as  a  military  question.  Is  not 
that  state  already  subjugated  which  requires  the  bayonets  of  those  armed  in  opposition  to  ils  rulers 
to  preserve  it  from  the  horrors  of  u  servile  war  ?  As  tho  least  experienced  or  military  men,  I  would 
have  no  doubt  of  tho  entire  subjugation  of  a  state  brought  to  that  condition.  When,  therefore — 
unless  I  am  lietter  advised — any  community  in  the  United  Slates,  who  have  met  me  in  honorable 
warfare,  or  even  in  the  prosecution  of  a  rebellious  war  in  an  honorable  manner,  shall  call  upon  mo 
for  protection  against  the  nameless  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection,  rhev  shall  have  it,  and  from  ihe 
moment  that  call  is  obeyed,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  friends,  and  not  enemies. 

The  possibilities  ilmt  dishonorable  means  of  defense  arc  to  bo  taken  by  the  rebels  against  tho 
government  I  do  not  not)  contemplate.  If,  a*  li.i>  been  done  in  a  single  instance,  my  men  are  to 
lie  nttacked  by  poison,  or,  as  in  another,  stricken  down  by  the  assassin's  knife,  and  thus  murdered, 
ihe  community  using  sneh  weapons  may  he  required  to  be  (aught  that  it  holds  within  ils  own  bor- 
der n  more  potent  means  for  deadly  purposes  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  than  any  which  it  eun 


Trusting  that  these  views  may  meet  your  excellency's  approval,  I  have  the  honor  lo  lie,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant,  Bekj.  F.  Butlkr. 
8                              Correspondence  between  Governor  Ilirhs  nnd  General  Duller. 

Cxccuttw  '  hmuhi'r,  Aiiii:ii»'li;,  ftiJnv,  Ai-ril  23, 1SG1. 
To  Drljndlor  Gcacnil  II  F.  P-.il.  r : 

Sin, — Having,  by  virttia  of  the  powers  vested  in  mc  by  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  summon- 
ed tin  Li  i.'1-l.iiurc  of  ilie  stale  to  a.--i  mblc  on  Friday,  ihe  2Gth  instant,  and  Annapolis  being  tho 
place  in  winch,  according  to  law.  it  imi-i  a—  ml-l  .  nnd  lotting  been  credibly  informed  that  you 
have  taken  mili'nry  po~M— i«n  of  tho  Annapolis  and  li!k  llidgo  Railroad,  1  deem  it  my  duty  lo 
jiroi  •■  I,-  .11.-1  tbi-  t>u  p.  b. .  iii-i'.  Hiihoiit  .u  pit. Tin  -•■  :oing  nut  oilier  renson,  I  ntn  informed 
that  such  occupation  of  said  road  will  prevent  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  reaching  this 
city.  Very  respectfully  yours,  Tiiohas  II.  Hicks. 

To  which  General  Butler  replied  as  follows: 

Hoad-qiurlen  failed  Slntts  Miilth,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  April  S3,  ISCt. 
Tp  his  Excellent- Tli. ■inn-  II  ttirli.,  ti,.vrtiior  of  Mnrylnnd: 

You  are  credibly  informed  that  I  have  taken  possession  of  the  Annapolis  nnd  Flk  Ridge  Rail- 
road. It  might  have  escaped  your  notice,  but  at  the  official  meeting  which  v. as  held  lietween  your 
excellency  and  Iho  Minor  of  Annapolis,  and  the  committee  of  tho  government  nnd  myself,  as  to 
llio  landing  of  my  troops,  it  was  r\prcsly  staled  ns  the  reason  why  I  should  not  hind  that  my 
troops  could  not  pass  the  railroad  because  the  company  had  taken  up  tho  rails,  and  they  were  pri- 
vate property.  It  is  difllcnlt  to  see  how  it  can  lie,  that  if  my  troops  could  not  pass  over  the  rail- 
road one  way,  the  mi'inher-  of  the  I.,  ^i-l.uiue  could  pass  the*  oilier  way.  I  have  taken  possession 
for  the  purpo-e  of  juvv.  wing  the  execution  of  tho  threats  of  the  mob,  aa  officially  represented  to 
me  by  the  Ma-t.-r  of  Transportation  of  the  railroad  in  this  city,  "  that  if  my  troops  passed  over  tho 

If  the  government  of  ihe  nate  ha, I  tak'  n  possossion  of  the  road  in  any  emergency,  I  should  havo 
long  hesitated  before  entering  upon  it ;  but  as  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  in  regard 
to  another  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  Maryland,  I  am  hero  armed  to  maintain  those  laws,  if 
your  excellency  desires,  and  tho  |>eaco  of  the  United  Slates,  against  all  disorderly  persons  what- 
soever. I  urn  endeavoring  to  savo  and  not  to  destroy  j  to  obtain  means  of  transportation,  so  that 
I  can  vaciitu  tho  capital  prior  lo  the  silling  of  iho  Legislature,  mid  not  he  under  the  necessity  of 
encumbering  your  beautiful  city  whilu  the  Legislature,  is  in  session. 

I  havo  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

13.  F.  lliiTii.ii,  Brigadier  General. 


1861.] 


THE  UPRISING  AT  THE  NORTH. 


"  Union  Meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  were  held  at  all  the  cities  and  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  free  states ;  and  at  all  of  them  there  was  an  expression  of 
the  same  fervid  devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  re- 
public, varied  only,  and  not  too  much,  in  the  form  of  words  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  Of  these  meetings,  that  held  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of  April  de- 
serves notice  as  of  national  consequence.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  place  in 
which  it  was  held  made  it  the  most  important,  the  distinction  and  the  vari- 
ous political  views  and  relations  of  its  managers  and  speakers  the  most  char- 
acteristic, and  its  numbers  the  most  imposing.  The  city  of  New  York  was, 
of  all  places  in  the  free  states,  the  one  in  which  there  was  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  resist  any  demands  made  in  the  interests  of  slavery.  No  insignifi- 
cant proportion  of  her  inhabiiants  was  directly  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and 
intermarriage  to  the  people  of  the  slave  states;  a  still  larger  number  were 
closely  connected  with  them  by  business  relations;  and  within  her  walls, 
chiefly  by  its  command  of  the  votes  of  naturalized  Irish  emigrants,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  the  ever-faithful  ally  of  the  slave  power,  ruled  supreme.  And 
in  an  age  and  in  a  country  in  which  commerce,  trade,  and  labor  have  a  so- 
cial and  political  consideration  which  they  never  before  enjoyed,  the  city, 
which  was  at  once  the  great  mart,  treasure-house,  and  labor  exchange  of  the 
land,  had  acquired  an  influence  whose  extent  was  limited  only  by  the  bounds 
of  civilization,  and  whose  power  was  diminished  little  by  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance. There  was  no  part  of  the  country  the  prosperity  of  which  was  not 
more  or  less  involved  in  her  stability  and  welfare.  The  vast  crops  of  the 
"West  moved  to  the  sea-board  upon  railways  and  canals,  and  those  of  both 
West  and  South  were  borne  to  Europe  in  ships,  built  chiefly  by  her  capita!, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  limit  except  the  demands  for  its  employment. 
Every  trader  in  the  country,  from  the  merchant  who  sold  cargoes  in  the 
quiet  of  a  luxurious  office,  to  the  peddler  who  painfully  bore  his  little  stock 
upon  his  bending  back,  was  directly  or  indirectly  her  tributary  debtor.  To 
her  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer  looked  to  find  at  home  or  make 
abroad  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  filled  with  her  ships,  and  the  expanse  of  the  great  interior 
seas  of  the  North  plowed  by  keels  floated  from  her  harbor  through  canals, 
showed  her  the  great  carrier  as  well  as  the  great  factor  and  the  great  nego- 
tiator of  a  continent.  Her  capital  insured  the  goods  and  even  the  lives  that 
her  commercial  enterprise  sent  out  upon  these  waters.  With  this  position  of 
command  came  a  corresponding  responsibility.  Agriculture  may  flourish 
upon  any  field  not  trodden  under  foot  of  hostile  armies;  but  trade  thrives 
only  amid  general  stability,  and  the  sails  of  commerce  must  be  wafted  by 
the  gales  of  peace.  Therefore  from  the  first  muttcrings  of  sectional  discord 
the  efforts  of  New  York  had  been  to  set  aside  the  issue  and  still  the  trouble  ; 
for  she  knew  that  she  must  provide  the  bulk  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  a 
war  which  would  at  once  drain  her  coffers  and  cripple  her  clients.     En- 


thusiasts, men  of  extreme  views,  men  of  reckless  purposes,  stigmatized  her 
endeavors  as  the  fruits  of  a  base  disposition  to  compromise  with  crime  and 
to  barter  the  principles  of  humanity  for  the  good  things  of  this  life;  and 
during  the  fierce  debate  of  years,  many  were  the  sneers  at  the  commercial 
patriotism  of  the  so-called  Union-savers,  whose  voices  were  heard  only  in 
deprecation.  Honest  in  some  cases,  in  many  others  this  clamor  was  but  a 
manifestation  of  that  subtle  hypocrisy  by  which  the  human  heart  seeks 
even  to  deceive  itself  Self-sacrifice,  conscious,  seems  heroic.  Nothing  high- 
er toned,  more  unselfish,  benevolent,  patriotic,  than  to  insist  on  carrying  out 
one's  principles  without  care  for  consequences.  Being  jocosely  scornful  of 
the  meanness  of  looking  after  gold  and  silver  in  preference  to  the  misty 
glories  of  abstract  philanthropy  is  a  grand  sort  of  humor,  a  pipe  the  music 
of  which  costs  little  to  those  among  whom  it  finds  the  readiest,  most  un- 
tiring dancers.  For  there  is  this  difference  between  the  position  of  most 
merchants  and  that  of  most  enthusiasts  in  philanthropy  —  that  profound 
political  agitation  threatens  the  former  with  present  pecuniary  loss  and 
prospective  ruin,  while  to  the  latter  it  generally  brings  little  personal  in- 
convenience, and  often  increase,  if  not  of  gain,  at  least  of  influence.  There- 
fore, under  such  circumstances,  the  ore  is  always  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a 
tangible  personal  good  in  possession  to  the  possible  establishment  of  an  ab- 
stract principle  in  which  he  has  no  direct  interest;  while  the  other  has  his 
triumph,  gains  his  glory,  sacrifices  nothing,  and,  especially  if  he  is  a  journal- 
ist or  a  man  of  letters,  perhaps  gets  money  by  the  very  curiosity  which  he 
has  provoked,  the  very  solicitude  which  he  has  awakened.  To  the  former, 
therefore,  any  grave  disturbance  of  society  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  it  touch- 
es with  inexorable  finger  that  sensitive  spot  of  almost  every  civilized  man's 
organization,  the  pocket — a  region  in  which  the  philanthropic  agitator  is 
often  equally  callous  and  flaccid.  The  penniless  traveler  knows  that  he  can 
sing  before  the  robber.  Nor  is  the  mercantile  view  of  politics,  whatever  the 
motives  and  ends  of  individuals,  narrow  or  selfish  in  its  actual  horizon.  For 
to  the  great  majority  of  any  people  serious  political  disturbance  ushers  in  a 
troubled  present  and  a  cloudy  future.  It  brings  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights;  it  darkens  the  father's  brow  with  care,  and  wrings  the  mother's 
heart  with  sorrow ;  and  it  may  pinch  the  whole  household  with  the  pangs 
of  actual  poverty.  Without  claiming,  then,  that  the  commercial  scope  of 
politics  is  taken  from  the  Bublimest  moral  plane,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizing  the  existence  of  times  when  considerations  of  present  material 
good  must  be  given  to  the  winds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  merchant 
may  justly  claim  that  the  philanthropist  should  respect  his  scruples  and  deal 
tenderly  with  liia  fears,  and  that  the  statesman  should  remember  that  thero 
may  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  made  for  an  abstraction,  or  even  for  a  principle, 
unless  national  safety  or  honor  is  at  stake.  For  such  reasons  New  York 
could  afford  to  bear  the  reproach  of  selfishness  and  timidity  so  long  as  the 
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struggle  could  with  any  honor  be  avoided;  but  when  that  period  was  past 
she  took  her  position  instantly  and  without  reserve  upon  the  side  of  consti- 
tutional government,  and  her  prompt  movement  now  was  all  the  more  im- 
posing from  her  foregone  caution  and  reserve. 

To  the  meeting  at  Union  Square,  where  centred  the  main  avenues  of  the 
city,  it  seemed  as  if  uearly  all  the  male  adult  population  poured  in  steady 
streams  from  an  early  hour  after  noon.  The  vast  expanse  was  packed  close 
with  people,  and  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  stretched  into  the  tributary 
streets.  Five  platforms  were  set  up  for  officers  and  speakers,  and,  these  prov- 
ing insufficient,  the  people  most  remote  from  them  were  addressed  from  the 
balconies  and  steps  of  houses,  the  windows  and  even  the  roofs  of  which  were 
occupied  by  ladies  drawn  thither  by  the  unwonted  scene.  Major  Anderson 
and  the  other  officers  of  Fort  Sumter  had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the 
tattered  flag  which  they  had  maintained  so  long  and  defended  so  well,  and 
their  presence  added  needless  fuel  to  the  patriotic  fire  which  fused  into  one 
glowing  mass  the  incongruous  political  elements  of  this  great  gathering.  For 
the  men  who  took  prominent  parts  on  this  occasion  were  the  leaders  of  all 
parties ;  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Old  Whigs  and  Native  Americans,  the 
living  and  the  dead  organizations,  were  all  represented ;  and  as  the  speakers 
came  not  only  from  the  city  and  the  State  of  New  York,  but  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  from  the  very  South,  the  demonstration  assumed  a  na- 
tional as  welt  as  a  municipal  importance.  The  resolutions  at  tbis  meeting, 
unlike  those  passed  at  meetings  in  the  slave  states,  were  neither  defiant  nor 
denunciatory.  They  calmly  set  forth  the  occasion  of  the  coming  war,  and 
declared  it  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  uphold  with  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  the  authority  of  the  government  against  acts  of  lawless  violonce, 
which,  if  longer  unresisted,  would  inevitably  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic  for  the  protection  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  involve  the  country  in  universal  anarchy  and 
confusion.9  Of  the  many  speeches  made  in  support  of  these  resolutions,  near- 
ly all  may  be  passed  by  as  of  no  permanent  interest,  though  welt  adapted  to 
the  time  and  the  occasion.  But  three  of  them  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  so  significant,  not  only  in  their  terms,  but  in  the 
sources  whence  they  came,  that  without  them  the  record  of  that  day  would 
be  tame  and  incomplete. 

Sis  months  before,  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  very  last  men  in  the  country,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  raving  "fire-eaters," 
who  would  have  been  expected  to  raise  his  voice  against  any  movement  of 
the  slave  states,  and  in  support  of  any  act  of  a  Republican  president.  He 
had  been  through  all  his  manhood  an  active,  and  through  much  of  it  a  lead- 
ing, member  of  the  Democratic  party.  For  six  years  he  had  represented 
Mississippi  as  her  senator  in  Congress.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  influential  of  President  Polk's  cabinet  ministers, 
and  had  acquired,  even  among  his  political  opponents,  a  reputation  for  sagac- 
ity, knowledge  of  affairs,  and  administrative  ability — three  of  the  chiefest 
qualifications  of  a  statesman.  Bound  up  not  only  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, but  in  the  most  intimate  political  and  personal  relations  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  Gulf  states,  the  defender  of  their  utmost  rights,  the  apologist  of 
their  very  excesses,  he  was  selected  by  President  Buchanan  as  the  fourth 
governor  of  Kansas  Territory ;  and  it  is  to  his  enduring  honor  that  he  re- 
signed that  responsible  position  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  course  marked 
out  for  him  by  the  administration  which  he  served  was  flagrantly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  Cautious  by  nature,  schooled 
by  long  experience,  and  prejudiced  only  in  favor  of  the  men  whose  insur- 
rection was  the  occasion  of  his  presence,  after  a  brief  peroration,  he  thus 
coolly  exposed  their  pretenses  and  condemned  their  action  :  "The  question 
is,  Shall  this  Union  be  maintained  and  perpetuated,  or  shall  it  be  broken  and 
dissolved  ?  No  question  so  important  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  It  involves  not  only  the  fate  of  this  great  country,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The  case  of  self-government 
is  now  on  trial  before  the  forurn  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  If  we 
succeed  and  maintain  the  Union,  free  institutions,  under  the  moral  force  of 
our  example,  will  ultimately  be  established  throughout  the  world;  but  if 
we  fail,  and  our  government  is  overthrown,  popular  liberty  will  have  made 
its  last  experiment,  and  despotism  will  reign  triumphant  throughout  the 
globe.  Our  responsibilities  are  fearful.  We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform 
— we  are  this  day  making  history.  We  are  writing  a  book  whose  pages  can 
never  be  erased — it  is  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.     For 


Resolutions  at  the  Union  Meeting,  New  York;  April  20th,  1 8C1 . 
Whereas  ihc  union  of  the  stales,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  1ms  been  tin:  fruitful 
source  or  prosperity  :mJ  domestic  penn:  to  tlj  >-  country  fur  nearly  three  quarters  of  n  century  ;   and 
WhercM  tin-  (.'(institution,  framed  ley  mir  ltevolulioiiurv  fathers,  contains  within  itself  all  need- 
ful provisions  for  the  exigencies  of  tile  government,  and,  in  the  progress  of  even  is,  for  such  amend- 
ments an  are  necessary  to  meet  new  exigencies;   end 

Whereas  on  armed  combination  has  been  fur  mod  to  break  up  tho  Union,  by  throwing  off  Mio 
obligations  of  the  Constitution,  nnd  ban,  in  several  of  the  stales,  carried  nn  its  criminal  purpose, 
and,  finally,  by  assaulting  Fort  Humlor,  a  fortress  of  the  United  States  occupied  by  a  Blender  but 
heroic  garrison,  and  capturing  it  by  uti  overwhelming  force  after  a  gallant  defense,  thus  netting 
the  authority  of  (he  eoverrmK.nt  at  dehiinee,  mid  insulting  the  niilinmil  Hag ;  and 

Whereon  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  nn  earnest  desire  to  avert  the  evils  of  civil 
War,  has  silently  submitted  to  these,  aggressions  mid  insults  with  a  patient  forbearance  unparalleled 
in  the  annah  of  history,  but  has  nt  lust  deemed  it  due  to  the  public  honor  and  safety  to  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  Union  for  the  means  of  maintaining  its  authority,  of  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  of  saving  our  country  from  dismemberment  and  our  politico!  institutions  from  de- 
struction ;  therefore, 

lte*okr<l,  That  the  Declaration  or  Independence,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  die  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  have  niven  origin  to  this  government,  the  mini  eipnd  and  beneficent  hitherto 
known  among  men  ;  that  under  its  prelection  the  wide  expansion  of  oar  territory,  tho  vast  devel- 
opment of  oar  iveal I h,  oar  population,  and  "'ir  power,  have  built  up  a  nation  able  to  maintain  and 
defend  before  the  world  ihe  principle*  of  liberty  and  ju-ike  upon  which  it  was  founded  ;  (hat  by 
every  sentiment  of  interest,  pf  honor,  of  ftfli  eitofl  lad  I  1  duly,  we  ttro  engaged  to  preserve  unbroken 
for  our  generation,  and  in  transmit  It r  notti  riiy,  the  gre.il  heritage  we  have  received  from  he- 
roic onccKlom;  that  to  Ihe  maintenance  of  this  sacred  trust  wo  devote  whatever  we  possess,  and 
whatever  wo  can  do.  nnd  in  support  of  that  government  under  which  wu  uro  happy  and  proud  to 
live,  wo  a/o  prepared  lo  abed  our  blood  and  lay  down  our  lives. 


more  than  seventy  years  this  Union  has  been  maintained,  and  it  has  ad- 
vanced our  country  to  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  past  was  great,  but  the  future  opened  upon  prospects  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe.  But  where  are  we  now?  The  world  looks  on 
with  scorn  and  derision.  We  Lave,  it  is  said,  no  government — a  mere  vol- 
untary association  of  independent  states  —  a  debating  society,  or  a  moot 
court,  without  any  real  power  to  uphold  the  laws  or  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  no  country,  no  flag,  no  Union ;  but  each  state  at  its  pleas- 
ure, upon  its  own  mere  whim  or  caprice,  with  or  without  cause,  may  secede 
and  dissolve  the  Union.  Secession,  we  are  told,  is  a  constitutional  right  of 
each  state,  and  the  Constitution  has  inscribed  its  own  death-warrant  upon  its 
face.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  indeed  no  government,  and  Europe  may  well 
speak  of  us  with  contempt  and  derision.  This  is  the  very  question  we  are 
now  to  solve — have  we  a  government,  and  has  it  power  to  maintain  its  ex- 
istence? This  question  is  not  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  arose  in  1832,  when  South  Carolina  nulli- 
fied the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union,  and  passed  her  secession  ordinance.  In 
that  contest  I  took  a  very  active  part  against  the  doctrines  of  nullification 
and  secession,  and  upon  that  question,  after  a  struggle  of  three  years,  I  was 
elected  by  Mississippi  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  A  contest  so  pro- 
longed and  violent  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  It  was 
fought  by  me  in  every  county  of  the  state  under  the  banner  of  the  Union. 
The  sentiments  contained  in  the  many  speeches  then  made  by  me,  and  then 
published,  are  the  opinions  I  now  entertain.  They  are  all  for  the  Union 
and  against  secession,  and  they  arc  now  the  opinions  of  thousands  of  Union 
men  of  the  South  and  of  Mississippi.  These  opinions  are  unchanged;  and 
deeply  as  I  deplore  our  present  situation,  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
the  welfare,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the  South  can  only  be  restored  by 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Union.  I  see,  in  the  permanent  overthrow  of 
the  Union,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  South  and  the  complete  prostration  of  all 
their  interests.  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  maintenance  of  all  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  welfare  ;  but  se- 
cession involves  them  and  us  in  one  common  ruin.  The  recognition  of  such 
a  doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  any  government — of  the  Union  :  it  is 
death — it  is  national  suicide.  This  is  the  question  now  to  be  decided  :  Have 
we  a  Union — have  we  a  flag — are  the  stars  and  stripes  a  reality  or  a  fiction 
— have  we  a  government,  and  can  we  enforce  its  laws,  or  must  the  whole 
vanish  whenever  any  one  state  thinks  proper  to  issue  the  despotic  mandate? 
Is  the  Union  indissoluble,  or  is  it  written  on  the  sand,  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  first  angry  surge  of  state  or  sectional  passion  which  may  sweep  over  it? 
It  was  the  declared  object  of  our  ancestors  to  found  a  perpetual  Union. 
The  original  Articles  of  Confederation,  by  all  the  states,  in  1778,  declared  the 
Union  to  be  '  perpetual,'  and  South  Carolina  (with  all  the  states)  then  plight- 
ed her  solemn  faith  that  'the  union  of  the  states  shall  be  perpetual.'  And 
in  modifying  these  articles  by  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  in  17S7,  the 
declared  object  of  that  change  was  to  make  '  the  Union  more  perfect.'  But 
how  more  perfect,  if  the  Union  is  indissoluble  in  1787, but  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  destroyed  by  any  one  state  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ? 
No,  my  countrymen,  secession  is  not  a  constitutional  right  of  any  one  state. 
It  is  war — it  is  revolution — and  can  only  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  Union.  We  must  resist  and  subdue  it,  or  our  gov- 
ernment will  be  but  an  organized  anarchy,  to  be  surely  succeeded,  as  anar- 
chy ever  has  been,  by  military  despotism.  This,  then,  my  fellow-citizens, 
is  the  last  great  contest  for  the  liberties  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 
If  we  are  defeated,  the  last  experiment  of  self-government  will  have  failed, 
and  we  will  have  written  with  our  own  hands  the  epitaph  of  human  liberty. 
We  will  have  no  flag,  we  will  have  no  government,  no  country,  and  no 
Union ;  we  will  cease  to  be  American  citizens,  nnd  the  despots  of  Europe 
will  rejoice  in  the  failure  of  the  great  experiment  of  republican  institutions. 
The  liberties  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  will  have  been  intrusted  to 
our  care,  and  we  shall  have  dishonored  the  great  trust  and  proved  ourselves 
traitors  to  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  This  is  not  a  sec- 
tional question;  it  is  not  a  Northern  or  a  Southern  question;  it  is  not  a 
question  which  concerns  our  country  only,  but  all  mankind.  It  is  this : 
Shall  we,  by  a  noble  and  united  effort,  sustain  here  republican  institutions, 
or  shall  we  have  secession  and  anarchy,  to  be  succeeded  by  despotism,  and 
extinguish  forever  the  hopes  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  ?  God  grant 
you,  my  dear  countrymen,  courage,  and  energy,  and  pei'severance  to  main- 
tain successfully  the  great  contest.     You  are  fighting  the  last  great  decisive 


Resolved,  Thot  the  founders  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stntcs  hove  provided,  by  the  insti- 
lution  of  the  Supreme  Court,  n  tribunal  for  the  pcurctol  sciilrmrut  if  nil  questions  arising  tinder 
the  Constitutiou  nnd  the  laws ;  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  states  to  appeal  to  ii  for  relief  from  meas- 
ures which  they  belieie  unauthorized  ;  and  that  attempts  to  throw  ell'  the  obligations  of  tho  Con- 
stitution, and  to  obtain  redrcKs  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as 
levying  war  against  the  United  Btntcs. 

Resulted,  That  the  Constitution  of  (lie  United  States,  the  basis  and  the  safeguard  of  tho  federal 
Union,  having  been  framed  and  ratified  bv  the  original  states,  and  accepted  by  tlioso  which  subse- 
quently become  parties  lo  it,  is  binding  upon  nit;  and  that  any  resumption  l>y  any  one  of  them  of 
tho  rights  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  w  itliout  lirst  seeking  a  ivU'use  from  its  obligations 
through  the  concurrence  of  the  common  sovereignty,  is  unauthorised,  unjust  to  all  the  others,  and 

desir i.    ..fall  ■■■.,,,]  .ml  political  order. 

Rfoliid,  That  when  the  nuihi.rity  of  the  fed  e  rid  government  slinll  have  Wen  re-established,  and 

jiem  Hiil  i 'hi  'lie in  tin-  Ciiii-iitution  and  laws  prevail,  we  shall  be  ready  to  confer  and  co-operato 

with  all  In ul  i  iti/eii<-  throughout  the  Union,  in  Congress  or  in  Convention,  for  tho  consideration 
of  nil  supposed  giievuueiM,  the  n-.hc-s  of  all  ivvongs,  and  the  protection  of  every  right,  yielding  our- 
selves, nnd  expecting  nil  others  to  yield,  to  tho  will  of  tho  wholo  people  ns  constitutionally  nnd  laW- 
fallvcNi.resscd. 

ilvmlt'til.  That  It  Is  the  duly  of  all  good  citizens,  avciliiiikirio;  pes  I  dilTcveiao  of  ..pinion,  to  con- 
tribute bv  idl  the  mentis  in  their  power  lo  maintain  the  union  of  Hie  suites,  to  defend  tho  Coustilu- 
tion,  to  procrvc  the  national  ling  from  insult,  and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  government  against 
acts  of  limb  -  nub  ii<  e.  whirls,  if  longer  unresisted,  woald  ineviisdily  end  in  breaking  down  nil  ihe 
barriers  erected  by  our  fathers  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  projiorly,  nnd  involve  ihe  coun- 
try in  iiiiivcivni  anarchy  and  confusion. 

ItetolveJ,  That  a  com  mi  I  tee  of  iwenty-flvo,  tn  be  nominated  by  Ihe  president,  bo  appointed  by 
this  muuling  to  represent  the  ciii/.oiis  ili  (ho  collection  of  funds  and  tho  transaction  ofuuolt  other 
I'.r  in. .:..  In  aid  of  thu  tnovcniuuts  of  tho  government  us  tho  public  interests  may  require. 
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battle  for  the  liberties  of  our  country  and  of  mankind  ;  faint  not,  falter  not, 
but  move  onward  in  one  great  column  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion and  tbe  Union.  Remember  it  was  a  Southern  man,  a  noble  sou  of 
Kentucky,  who  so  gloriously  sustained  tbe  flag  of  our  country  at  Fort  Sum 
ter,  and  never  surrendered  tbat  flag.  lie  brought  it  with  bim  to  New  York 
and  there  it  is,  held  in  tbe  bands  of  Washington,  in  that  marble  column  now 
before  us  representing  tbe  Father  of  his  Country,  and  whose  lips  now  open 
and  urge  us,  as  in  bis  Farewell  Address,  to  maintain  tbe  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  And  now,  while  I  address  you,  tbe  news  comes  tbat  the  city 
of  Washington,  founded  by  tbe  Father  of  his  Country  and  bearing  bis 
cred  name,  is  to  be  seized  by  the  legions  of  disunion.  Never,  never  must 
or  shall  this  disgrace  befall  us.  That  capital  must  and  shall  be  defended,  if 
it  requires  every  Union  man  in  America  to  march  to  its  defense.  And  now, 
then,  fellow-citizens,  a  desperate  effort  is  made  to  make  this  a  party  question 
— a  question  between  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Well,  fellow-citizens,  I 
have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  and  never  scratched  a  Democratic  ticket, 
from  Constable  up  to  President,  but  say  to  you  this  is  no  party  question. 
It  is  a  question  of  a  maintenance  of  tbe  government  and  tbe  perpetuation  of 
the  Union.  Tbe  vessel  of  slate  is  rushing  upon  the  breakers,  and,  without 
asking  who  may  be  the  commander,  we  must  all  aid  in  her  rescue  from  im- 
pending disaster.  When  the  safety  of  my  country  is  involved,  I  will  never 
ask  who  is.  President,  nor  inquire  what  may  be  the  effect  on  parties  of  any 
particular  measure.  Much  as  I  love  my  party,  I  love  my  country  infinitely 
more,  and  must  and  will  sustain  it  at  all  hazards.  Indeed,  it  is  due  to  the 
great  occasion  here  frankly  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  my  earnest  oppo- 
sition to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my  disposition  most  closely  to  scru- 
tinize all  bis  acts,  I  see  thus  far  noihing  to  condemn  in  bis  efforts  to  main- 
tain tbe  Union.  And  now,  then,  my  countrymen,  one  word  more  before  I 
close.  I  was  trained  in  devotion  to  the  Union  by  a  patriot  sire,  who  fought 
tbe  battles  of  liberty  during  tbe  war  of  the  Revolution.  My  life  has  been 
given  to  the  support' of  the  Union.  I  never  conceived  a  thought,  or  wrote 
or  uttered  a  word,  except  in  its  defense.  And  now  let  me  say  that  this 
Union  must,  will,  and  shall  be  perpetuated ;  that  not  a  star  shall  be  dimmed 
or  a  stripe  erased  from  our  banner;  that  the  integrity  of  the  government 
shall  be  preserved,  and  that,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  tbe  Lakes 
of  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  never  shall  be  surrendered  a  single  acre 
of  our  soil  or  a  drop  of  its  waters." 

Conclusive,  comprehensive,  and  untemporizing  as  this  speeeb  was,  it  lack- 
ed the  fervor  which  animated  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  loyal  men  in  those  days, 
and  which  found  expression  in  the  words  of  others  who  spoke  for  and  to 
that  immense  multitude.  Among  these  were  two  who  afterward  gave  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  the  republic.  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  born  a 
British  subject.  A  native  of  London,  be  came  to  the  United  States  in  his 
boyhood,  and,  going  to  Illinois  nearly  forty  years  before  these  troublous 
times,  be  grew  to  man's  estate  in  and  with  the  rising  West.  His  mind  was 
active  and  powerful ;  to  his  professional  reading  of  the  law  be  added  an  un- 
usual cultivation  of  letters ;  and  a  remarkable  energy  of  character  raised  him 
steadily  to  distinction.  Attracted  to  political  life,  be  adhered  from  the  be- 
ginning to  those  principles  of  freedom  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  English 
race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  bave  asserted  and  maintained  consist- 
ently with  the  stability  of  society  and  the  best  conditions  of  human  progress ; 
the  notable  and  unmistakable  exception  being  those  places  in  which  tbe  per- 
petuation of  slavery  produced  its  inevitable  results — oligarchical  rule,  and 
a  society  at  once  controlled  and  disturbed  by  violence.  Senator  Baker  had 
followed  General  Scott  as  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  tbe  Mexican 
war,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction.  He  lived  for  some  years  in  tbe 
chaotic  but  rapidly  self-organizing  society  of  California,  and  finally  settled  in 
Oregon,  from  which  state  he  took  his  seat  as  senator  in  1859.  Believing 
that,  although  in  tbe  states  wbere  slavery  was  already  established  it  was  im- 
movable except  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  those  states,  the  future  addi- 
tions to  tbe  great  republic  should  be  consecrated  to  free  soil,  free  speech,  and 
free  men,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Republican  party,  and  gave  it  the  zeal- 
ous and  untiring  support  which  sprung  from  bis  earnest  convictions  and  en- 
ergetic character.  With  this  creed  and  this  experience,  and  with  bis  ardent 
temperament  fired  by  the  outrages  at  Fort  Sumter,  Harper's  Ferry,  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  and  Baltimore,  and  bis  sympathetic  nature  roused  by  the 
excitement  of  the  community  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  thus  broke  forth 
in  burning  words,  thus  pledged  the  honor  which  be  well  maintained,  and  the 
life  which,  ere  loDg,  all  vainly  he  gave  up : 

"The  majesty  of  the  people  is  here  to-day  to  sustain  tbe  majesty  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  come,  a  wanderer  from  the  far  Pacific,  to  record  my  oath 
along  with  yours  of  the  great  Empire  State.  Tbe  hour  for  conciliation  has 
passed,  the  gathering  for  battle  is  at  hand,  and  the  country  requires  that  ev- 
ery man  shall  do  his  duty.  Fellow-citizens,  what  is  that  country  ?  Is  it  the 
soil  on  which  we  tread?  Is  it  the  gathering  of  familiar  faces?  Is  it  our 
luxury,  and  pomp,  and  pride?  Nay,  more  than  these, is  it  power,  and  might, 
and  majesty  alone?  No,  our  country  is  more,  far  more  than  all  these.  The 
country  which  demands  our  love,  our  courage,  our  devotion,  our  heart's 
blood,  is  more  than  all  these.  Our  country  is  the  history  of  our  fathers— our 
country  is  the  tradition  of  our  mothers — our  country  is  past  renown— our 
country  is  present  pride  and  power — our  country  is  future  hope  and  destiny 
—  our  country  is  greatness,  glory,  truth,  constitutional  liberty  — above  all, 
freedom  forever!  These  arc  the  watchwords  under  which  wo  fight;  and  we 
will  shout  thern  out  till  the  stars  appear  in  the  sky,  in  the  stormiest  hour  of 
battle.  I  have  said  that  the  hour  for  conciliation  is  past.  It  may  return ; 
but  not  to-morrow,  nor  next  week.  It  will  return  when  that  tattered  (lag  is 
avenged.  It  will  return  when  rebel  traitors  aro  taught  obedience  and  sub- 
mission.   It  will  return  when  the  rebellious  confederates  arc  taught  that  the 


North,  though  peaceable,  are  not  cowardly — though  forbearing,  are  not  fear- 
ful. That  hour  of  conciliation  will  come  back  when  again  tbe  ensign  of  the 
republic  will  stream  over  every  rebellious  fort  of  every  confederate  state. 
Then,  as  of  old,  the  ensign  of  tbe  pride  and  power,  and  dignity  and  majesty, 
and  the  peace  of  the  republic  will  return.  Young  men  of  New  York — young 
men  of  the  United  States — you  are  told  this  is  not  to  be  a  war  of  aggression. 
In  one  sense  that  is  true  ;  in  another,  not.  We  have  committed  aggression 
upon  no  man.  In  all  the  broad  land,  in  their  rebel  nest,  in  their  traitors' 
camp,  no  truthful  man  can  rise  and  say  that  be  has  ever  been  disturbed, 
though  it  be  but  for  a  single  moment, in  life,  liberty,  estate,  character,  or  hon- 
or. The  day  they  began  this  unnatural,  false,  wicked,  rebellious  warfare, 
their  lives  were  more  secure,  their  property  more  secure,  by  us — not  by  them- 
selves, but  by  us — guarded  far  more  securely  than  any  people  ever  have  had 
their  lives  and  property  secured  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  have 
committed  no  oppression,  have  broken  no  compact,  have  exercised  no  un- 
holy power;  have  been  loyal,  moderate,  constitutional,  and  just.  We  are  a 
majority  of  tbe  Union,  and  we  will  govern  our  own  Union,  within  our  own 
Constitution,  in  our  own  way.  We  are  all  Democrats.  We  are  all  Repnb 
licans.  We  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  within  the  rule  of 
the  Constitution,  and  under  that  Constitution  and  beneath  that  flag  let  trai- 
tors beware.  In  this  sense,  then,  young  men  of  New  York,  we  are  not  for  a 
war  of  aggression.  But  in  another  sense,  speaking  for  myself  as  a  man  who 
has  been  a  soldier,  and  as  one  who  is  a  senator,  I  say,  in  the  same  sense,  I  am 
for  a  war  of  aggression.  I  propose  to  do  now  as  we  did  in  Mexico — con- 
quer peace.  I  propose  to  go  to  Washington  and  beyond.  I  do  not  design 
to  remain  silent,  supine,  inactive,  nay,fearftil,  until  they  gather  their  battal- 
ions  and  advance  their  host  upon  our  borders  or  in  our  midst.  I  would 
meet  them  upon  the  threshold,  and  there,  in  the  very  state  of  their  power, 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  treason,  I  propose  that  the  people  of  this 
Union  dictate  to  these  rebels  the  terms  of  peace.  It  may  take  thirty  mil- 
lions; it  may  take  three  hundred  millions.  What  then?  We  have  it.  Loy- 
ally, nobly,  grandly  do  the  merchants  of  New  York  respond  to  the  appeals 
of  the  government.  It  may  cost  us  seven  thousand  men.  It  may  cost  us 
seventy-five  thousand  men  in  battle ;  it  may  cost  us  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  What  then?  We  have  them.  The  blood  of  every  loyal 
citizen  of  this  government  is  dear  to  me.  My  sons,  my  kinsmen,  the  young 
men  who  bave  grown  up  beneath  my  eye  and  beneath  my  care,  they  are  all 
dear  to  me  ;  but  if  the  country's  destiny,  glory,  tradition,  greatness,  freedom, 
government,  written  constitutional  government — tbe  only  hope  of  a  free  peo- 
ple—  demand  it,  let  them  all  go.  I  am  not  here  now  to  speak  timorous 
words  of  peace,  but  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  manly,  determined  war.  I  speak 
in  the  midst  of  the  Empire  State,  amid  scenes  of  past  suffering  and  past  glo- 
ry: the  defenses  of  tbe  Hudson  above  me,  the  battle-field  of  Long  Island 
before  me,  and  the  statue  of  Washington  in  my  very  face — the  battered  and 
unconquered  flag  of  Sumter  waving  in  his  hands,  which  I  can  almost  now 
imagine  trembles  with  the  excitement  of  battle.  And  as  I  speak,  I  say  my 
mission  here  to-day  is  to  kindle  the  heart  of  New  York  for  war— short,  sud- 
den, bold,  determined,  forward  war.  The  Seventh  Regiment  has  gone ;  let 
seventy  and  seven  more  follow.  Of  old,  said  a  great  historian, beneath  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  Europe  precipitated  itself  upon  Asia.  Beneath  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Constitution  let  the  men  of  tbe  Union  precipitate  themselves  upon 
disloyal,  rebellious  confederate  states.  A  few  more  words,  and  I  have  done. 
Let  no  man  underrate  tbe  dangers  of  this  controversy.  Civil  war,  for  the 
best  of  reasons  upon  the  one  side  and  the  worst  upon  the  other,  is  always 
dangerous  to  liberty,  always  fearful,  always  bloody;  but,  fellow  -  citizens, 
there  are  yet  worse  things  than  fear,  than  doubt  and  dread,  and  danger  and 
blood.  Dishonor  is  worse.  Perpetual  anarchy  is  worse.  States  forever 
commingling  and  forever  severing  are  worse.  Traitors  and  secessionists  are 
worse.  To  have  star  after  star  blotted  out — to  have  stripe  after  slripe  ob- 
scured— to  have  glory  after  glory  dimmed — to  have'  our  women  weep  and 
our  men  blush  for  shame  throughout  generations  yet  to  come — that  and 
these  are  infinitely  worse  than  blood.  People  of  New  York,  on  the  eve  of 
battle  allow  me  to  speak  as  a  soldier.  Few  of  you  know,  as  my  career  has 
been  distant  and  obscure,  but  I  may  mention  it  here  to-day  with  a  generous 
pride,  that  it  was  once  my  fortune  to  lead  your  gallant  New  York  regiment 
in  the  very  shock  of  battle.  I  was  their  leader,  and  upon  the  bloody  heights 
of  Cerro  Gordo  I  know  well  what  New  York  can  do  when  her  blood  is  up. 
Again,  once  more,  when  we  march,  let  us  not  march  for  revenge.  As  yet 
we  have  nothing  to  revenge.  It  is  not  much  that  where  that  tattered  flag 
waved,  guarded  by  seventy  men  against  ten  thousand — it  is  not  much  that 
starvation  effected  what  an  enemy  could  not  compel.  Wc  have  as  yet  some- 
thing to  punish,  but  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  revenge.  The  President  him- 
self, a  hero  without  knowing  it — and  I  speak  from  knowledge,  having  known 
him  from  boyhood — the  President  says,  'There  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
already  long  enough  endured ;'  and  we  march  to  battle  and  to  victory  be* 
cause  we  do  not  choose  to  endure  this  wrong  any  longer.  The}'  are  wrongs 
not  merely  against  us;  not  against  you,  Mr.  President,  not  against  me,  but 
against  our  sons  and  against  our  grandsons  that  surround  us.  They  are 
wrongs  against  our  ensign ;  they  arc  wrongs  against  our  Union ;  they  are 
wrongs  against  our  Constitution  ;  they  arc  wrongs  against  human  hope  and 
human  freedom  ;  and  thus,  if  it  be  avenged,  still,  as  Burke-says,  '  it  is  a  wild 
justice  at  lost,'  and  we  will  revenge  them.  While  I  speak,  following  in  tho 
wake  of  men  so  eloquent,  so  conservative,  so  eminent,  so  loyal,  so  well  known 
— even  while  I  speak,  the  object  of  your  meeting  is  accomplished  ;  upon  tho 
wings  of  the  lightning  it  goes  out  throughout  the  world  that  New  York,  tho 
very  heart  of  a  great  city,  with  her  crowded  thoroughfares,  her  merchants, 
her  manufacturers,  her  artists— that  New  York, by  one  hundred  thousand  of 
her  people,  declares  to  tho  country  and  to  the  world  that  sho  will  sustain  tho 
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government  to  the  last  dollar  in  her  treasury — to  the  last  drop  of  your  blood. 
The  national  banners  leaning  from  ten  thousand  windows  in  your  city  to- 
day proclaim  your  affection  and  reverence  for  the  Union.  You  will  gather 
in  battalions, 

"  '  Patient  of  toil,  serene  amid  alarms, 
Inflexible  in  faith,  invincible  in  arras;' 

and  as  you  gather,  every  omen  of  present  concord  and  ultimate  peace  will 
surround  you.  The  ministers  of  religion,  the  priests  of  literature,  the  histo- 
rians of  the  past,  the  illustrators  of  the  present,  capital,  science,  art,  invention, 
discoveries,  the  works  of  genius — all  these  will  attend  us  in  our  march,  and 
we  will  conquer.  And  if,  from  the  far  Pacific,  a  voice  feebler  than  the  fee- 
blest murmur  upon  its  shore  may  be  heard  to  give  you  courage  and  hope  in 
the  contest,  that  voice  is  yours  to-day  ;  and  if  a  man  whose  hair  is  gray,  who 
is  well-nigh  worn  out  in  the  battle  and  toil  of  life,  may  pledge  himself  on 
such  an  occasion  and  in  such  an  audience,  let  me  say,  as  my  last  word,  that 
when,  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,  I  saw  and  led  the  hosts  of  New  York  as 
tbey  charged  in  contest  upon  a  foreign  soil  for  the  honor  of  your  flag,  so 
again,  if  Providence  shall  will  it,  this  feeble  liand  shall  draw  a  sword,  never 
yet  dishonored,  not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a  foreign  land,  but  to  fight 
for  country,  for  home,  for  law,  for  government,  for  Constitution,  for  right,  for 
freedom,  for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  banner  of  my  country  may 
advance,  and  wheresoever  that  banner  waves,  there  glory  may  pursue  and 
freedom  be  established." 

Few  among  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  the  throng  that  he  ad- 
dressed did  not  respect  the  reputation  of  Ormsby  M'Knight  Mitchell;  but 
probably  no  one  of  them  expected  from  the  eminent  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer, the  superintendent  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  such  an  impassion- 
ed and  stirring  appeal  as  he  made  to  them,  such  an  earnest  warning,  and  such 
a  demand  for  instant,  energetic  action.  What  he  was  he  told  himself.  A 
native  of  one  slave  state,  born  of  parents  who  were  natives  of  another,  a  res- 
ident of  a  free  state  (like  many  of  his  military  fellow-students  and  quondam 
brother  officers  who  had  disowned  and  deserted  the  flag  of  the  government 
which  had  bred  and  fed  them),  loving  kindred  and  neighbors,  and  honoring 
the  commonwealth  of  which  he  was  a  member,  be  yet  disavowed  any  alle- 
giance except  to  the  republic,  and  thus,  in  his  speech  and  in  himself,  he  was 
a  typical  man  for  the  times  and  the  occasion.  The  hearts  of  all  that  great 
congregation  went  with  him  as  he  spoke  these  words:  "I  am  infinitely  in- 
debted to  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  kindness.  I  know  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you.  I  have  been  in  your  state  but  a  little  while;  but  I  am  with 
you,  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and  strength,  and  all  that  I  have  and  am  be- 
longs to  you  and  our  common  country,  and  to  nothing  else.  I  have  been 
announced  to  you  as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky.  Once  I  was,  because  I  was 
born  there.  I  love  my  native  state  as  you  love  your  native  state.  I  love 
ray  adopted  state  of  Ohio  as  you  love  your  adopted  state,  if  such  you  have ; 
but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a  citizen  now  of  any  state.  I  owe  allegiance  to  no 
state,  and  never  did,  and,  God  helping  me,  I  never  will.  I  owe  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  A  poor  boy,  working  my  way  with 
my  own  hands,  at  the  age  of  twelve  turned  out  to  take  care  of  myself  as  best 
I  could,  and  beginning  by  earning  but  $4  per  month,  I  worked  my  way  on- 
ward until  this  glorious  government  gave  me  a  chance  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  "West  Point.  There  I  landed  with  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and,  I 
tell  you  God's  truth,  just  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  There  I  swore 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  abjure  the 
love  of  my  own  state,  nor  of  my  adopted  state,  but  all  over  that  rose  proud- 
ly triumphant  and  predominant  my  love  for  our  common  country.  And 
now  to-day  that  common  country  is  assailed,  and,  alas !  alas !  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  it,  it  is  assailed  in  some  sense  by  my  own  countrymen.  My 
father  and  my  mother  were  from  Old  Virginia,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters 
from  Old  Kentucky.  I  lovo  them  all ;  I  love  them  dearly.  I  have  my 
brothers  and  friends  down  in  the  South  now,  united  to  me  by  the  fondest 
ties  of  love  and  affection.  I  would  take  them  in  my  arms  to-day  with  all 
the  love  that  God  has  put  into  this  heart;  but  if  I  found  them  in  arms,  I 
would  be  compelled  to  smite  them  down.  You  have  found  officers  of  the 
army  who  have  been  educated  by  the  government — who  have  drawn  their 
support  from  the  government  for  long  years— who,  when  called  upon  by  their 
country  to  stand  for  the  Constitution  and  for  the  right,  have  basely,  igno- 
miniously,  and  traitorously  either  resigned  their  commissions,  or  deserted  to 
traitors,  rebels,  and  enemies.  What  means  all  this?  IIow  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  men  should  act  in  this  way  ?  There  is  no  question  but  one.  If  we 
ever  had  a  government  and  Constitution,  or  if  we  ever  lived  under  such,  have 
we  ever  recognized  the  supremacy  of  right?  I  say,  in  God's  name,  why  not 
recognize  it  now?  Why  not  to-day?  Why  not  forever?  Suppose  those 
friends  of  ours  from  old  Ireland — suppose  he  who  has  made  himself  one  of 
us,  when  a  war  should  break  out  against  his  own  country,  should  say,  '  I 
can  not  fight  against  my  own  countrymen,'  is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?  They  are  no  countrymen  longer  when  war  breaks  out.  The  rebels 
and  the  traitors  in  the  South  we  must  set  aside;  they  arc  not  our  friends. 
When  they  come  to  their  senses,  we  will  receive  them  with  open  arms;  but 
till  that  time,  while  they  are  trailing  our  glorious  banner  in  the  dust,  when 
they  scorn  it,  condemn  it,  curse  it,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  then  I  must 
smite.  In  God'H  name  I  will  smite,  and  as  long  as  I  have  strength  I  will  do 
it.  Oh,  listen  to  me,  listen  to  met  I  know  these  men;  I  know  their  cour- 
nge ;  I  have  been  among  thern  ;  I  have  been  with  them  ;  I  have  been  reared 
with  them  ;  they  have  courage ;  and  do  not  you  pretend  to  think  they  have 
not.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  is  no  child's  play  you  are  entering  upon.  They 
will  fight,  and  with  a  determination  and  a  power  which  is  irreainlible.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  it,  Let  every  man  put  bin  life  in  his  hand,  and  say,  'There 
ia  the  altar  of  my  country  ;  there  I  will  sacrifice  my  life,'     I,  for  one,  will 


lay  my  life  down.  It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  the  conflict. 
Place  me  where  I  can  do  my  duty.  There  I  am  ready  to  go,  I  care  not 
where  it  leads  me.  *  *  *  *  I  am  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the 
ranks.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Academy;  having  been  in  the  army 
seven  years;  having  served  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  company  for  ten 
years,  and  having  served  as  an  adjutant  general,  I  feel  I  am  ready  for  some- 
thing. I  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  act ;  and,  in  God's  name,  give  me  some- 
thing to  do."  The  burden  which  Mitchell  solicited  was  laid  upon  bis  shoul- 
ders; the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  was  accepted.  He  died  in  the  service 
of  the  republic  during  the  coming  struggle,  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
not  before  he  had  led  its  armies  to  victory  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
over  which,  while  he  spoke,  the  rebels,  whom  he  denounced,  but  whose  cour- 
age and  determination  he  so  justly  acknowledged,  held  undisputed  sway.  If 
that  be  eloquence  which,  as  has  been  said,  produces  the  effect  desired  upon 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  simple  directness  of  this  short  speech  was 
eloquence  itself.  It  raised  all  who  heard  it  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
that  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  demonstrations  rarely  seen  in  public 
among  people  of  the  English  race.  Tears,  sobs,  outcries  half  suppressed,  and 
movements  showing  the  deepest  agitation,  broke  forth  all  around.  Such 
moments  do  not  last ;  our  nature  could  not  support  them  ;  and  the  emotion, 
though  not  the  attention,  of  the  assembly  subsided  under  the  discourse  of 
speakers  less  fervid,  but  perhaps  equally  patriotic.  The  presence  of  certain 
of  the  men  who  took  an  active  part  on  the  occasion  was  justly  regarded  as 
worthy  of  special  note,  for  they  were  known  to  all  as  the  industrious  advo- 
cates and  apologists  of  secession  hardly  more  than  a  week  before.  One  of 
these  stands  out  from  among  his  fellows.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  divined 
his  name.  As  Saul  was  among  the  prophets,  so  Fernando  Wood  appeared 
among  the  patriots.  He  not  only  appeared,  but  spoke.  What  he  said  was 
in  itself  of  little  interest  or  consequence ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  indicative 
of  the  influence  of  the  times  upon  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  boldness,  and 
few  scruples,  who  sought  to  efface  by  a  successful  political  career  the  pub- 
lished records  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  official  duty 
to  support  the  Union,  the  government,  the  laws,  and  the  flag;  as  a  man,  he 
professed  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  coming  contest  with  all  his  power 
and  all  bis  might,  that  the  authority  of  the  government  and  the  integrity  of 
the  republic  might  be  maintained,  peaceably  if  possible,  but,  if  not,  forcibly; 
be  spontaneously  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pledging  the  corporation  of 
the  city  for  the  sum  necessary  to  tit  out  a  brigade  of  troops;  and,  alluding  to 
the  threats  of  successful  invasion  made  by  the  insurgents,  he  proclaimed  that 
before  the  confederate  flag  could  fly  over  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  it  must  be 
carried  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.10  Into  such  a 
well-voiced  semblance  of  patriotism  was  this  man  startled  by  the  sight  of  the 


10  Mayor  Wood's  Speech. 

Fellow-Citizen 9, — The  President  bus  announced  thai  Colonel  Baker,  the  gentleman  who  boa 
so  eloquently  addressed  yon  to-day,  proposes  to  raise  a  New  York  brigade,  if  the  state  will  bear 
the  expense  of  onifit ;  and  here,  us  mayor  of  this  city,  so  far  as  I  hare  the  power  to  speak,  I  pledge 
for  the  corporation  that  sum.  When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  I  have  now  ibe  honor  to 
hold,  my  official  oath  was  that  I  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  ami  I  imply  from  tbat  that  it  is  not  only  my  duty,  as  it 
is  consistent  with  my  principles  and  sense  of  right,  to  sup]nm  the  Constitution,  but  the  Union,  the 
government,  the  laws,  and  the  flag.  And,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  I  care  not  what  past 
political  associations  may  bo  severed.  I  am  willing  to  give  up  all  past  prejudices  and  sympathies 
if  in  conflict  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  my  country  in  this  great  crisis.  I  am  willing  to  say 
here  that  I  throw  myself  entirely  into  this  con  teal  with  all  my  power  and  with  all  my  might.  My 
friends,  the  greatest  man  next  to  Washington  that  this  country  has  ever  produced— -Andrew  Jack- 
son—lias  said  that  "the  Union  must  and  shall  he  preserved, "and  in  that  connection  he  has  said, 
and  it  is  directly  pertinent  to  the  present  contest,  "the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved — 
peaceably  if  we  con,  but  forcibly  if  we  must."  There  are  those  of  us  who  have  heretofore  held 
antagonist  positions  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  policy  and  the  principles  of  this  administra- 
tion, who  ore  willing  to  accept  that  noble  declaration  of  the  sacred  Jackson  as  a  resort  to  forco 
upon  this  occasion.  "Why,  gentlemen,  what  is  ihu  nature  of  your  government?  Ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  opinion  expressed  through  the  laws.  The  laws,  being  made  by  the  people  through 
their  representatives,  are  simply  the  expressions  of  popular  sentiment ;  and  the  administrators  of 
the  laws  should  be  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  all  legal  authority.  I  have  always  advocated  a 
strong  executive  power;  because,  to  he  efficient,  it  requires  ample  authority,  and  under  our  form 
of  government,  Mio  ngent  being  merely  the  exponent  of  the  popular  will,  he  should  be  provided 
With  every  menus  to  maintain  ilint  will.  Thus,  in  niniiitnining  the  govern  men  t,  we  maintain  our- 
selves, our  inalienable  rights,  and  the  basis  of  free  institutions.  It  is  true  that  individuals  retain 
the  right  of  independent  criticism,  and  at  the  ballot-box  have  an  opportunity  to  exorcise  this 
right ;  yet  we  are  all  bound  to  abide  by  the  result.  These  views  are  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  so 
far  art  tho  people  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  nro  concerned.  This  city  is  a  portion  of  the 
state,  and  this  state  retains  its  position  ns  one  of  the  United  Stntcs  of  America ;  therefore  wo 
must  stand  by  the  government,  wo  must  obey  the  laws,  wo  must  respect  official  authority,  we 
must  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  and,  so  long  as  we  may  havo  the  strength, 
support  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  In  accordance,  then,  with  these  views,  I  liavo  no  hesita- 
tion in  throwing  whatever  power  I  may  possess  in  behalf  of  the  pending  struggle.  If  a  military 
conflict  ia  necessary,  and  that  military  jiutlioritv  can  be  exercised  under  tin-  Constitution  and  con- 
sistently with  the  laws,  dreadful  as  the  alternative  may  bo,  we  have  no  recourso  except  to  take  up 
arms.  In  times  of  great  peril  gnat  sacrifices  are  required.  When  the  human  frame  is  upon  tho 
urge  of  dnitli,  every  effort  ■  if  skill  mid  the  must  desperate  experiments  are  resorted  to  to  preserve 
life  and  prevent  dissolution.  This  may  bo  said  to  ho  nn  apt  illustration  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  body  politic.  In  the  expression  of  these  views,  wbicll  I  design  to  be  understood  as  a  public 
proclamation  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  government  ns  such,  "peaceably  if  we  can, 
but  forcibly  if  wo  must,"  I  desire  also  to  bo  understood  ns  taking  back  no  sentiment  I  have  over 
uttered  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  If  the  Presidential  election  was  to  he  held  over  again 
to-morrow,  my  vote  and  my  sentiments  would  ho  unchanged  ;  nor  am  I  to  ho  regarded  as  coun- 
tenancing or  justifying  tool,  law  or  violence.  Tho  people  themselves  have  elected  or  established 
tribunals  for  the  adjudication  of  offenses  ngainst  tho  laws,  and  all  of  us  are  restrained  and  must 
conform  thereto.  Every  man's  opinion  is  to  ho  respected  ;  and  he  who  denies  to  a  fellow-cilisen 
tho  right  of  independent  thought,  violates  the  first  principles  of  republicanism,  and  strikes  n  blow 
at  the  theory  of  our  government.  My  friends,  it  has  been  said  here  to-day  that  your  flag  has  been 
insulted.  Ay  !  not  only  bus  your  Dag  been  insulted,  tail  the  late  Secretary  uf  War,  assuming  to 
represent  tho  Confederate  Statos,  has  said  that  the  confederate  flag  shall  wave  over  your  Capitol 
before  the  first  of  May.  And,  mine  than  that,  that  tho  confederate  Hag  shall  wave  over  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Bostoil.  My 'friends,  before  that  banner  can  fly  over  Fiineuil  Hall  in  Boston,  it  must  bo 
carried  over  tho  dead  body  of  every  citizen  of  New  York.  In  behalf  of  yon  I  urn  prepared  to  say 
hero,  and,  through  tho  press,  to  our  friends  of  tho  South,  ihnt  before  that  ting  shall  Moat  over  tho 

national  Capitol,  every  man,  worn nud  child  would  enlist  for  tho  war.     Gentlotncn,  I  have  no 

voice,  although  tho  heart,  to  address  you  longer.  Abler  and  more  eloquent  men  limn  myself  aro 
lioro.  I  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  I  nm  with  you  in  this  contest.  We  know  no  party  now. 
We  are  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  national  Union  intact.  We  aro  for  exhausting  overy 
power  at  our  command  in  this  great,  high,  and  patriotic  struggle  ;  nnd  I  call  upon  every  man, 
whatever  may  hove  been  his  position  heretofore,  whatever  may  bo  his  individual  sympathy  now, 
to  niidco  ono  great  phalanx  in  this  struggle,  that  we  may,  in  the  language  of  tho  eloquent  senator 
who  preceded  me,  proceed  to  "conquer  pQQCO."  My  friends,  it  has  been  already  announced  hy 
the  chairman  that  tho  Baltic  ami  other  vessels  at  the  foot  ofCnnal  Street  nro  ready  to  toko  five- 
thousand  men  to-morrow  to  tho  capital  of  Washington,  I  urge  a  hearty  rcsuousu  to  that  call, 
that  Now  York  may  speak  trumpet-tongucd  to  tho  pooplo  of  tho  South. 
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uprising  North.  Ere  many  months  had  passed  events  took  place  which 
tested  his  sincerity.  The  excitement  of  the  day  on  which  he  appeared  in 
such  a  new  character  was  rendered  more  profound  by  the  arrival  during  the 
meeting  of  news  by  telegraph  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  had  been  attacked 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  Baltimore.  The  incident  and  its  effect  are  noteworthy, 
as  showing  the  disturbed  and  sensitive  state  of  the  public  mind,  consequent 
chiefly  upon  the  cutting  off  of  the  capital  and  of  Baltimore  from  communi- 
cation with  the  North.  The  state  of  apprehension  and  suspense  throughout 
all  the  region  north  of  the  Chesapeake  was  such  that  the  wildest  rumor  ob- 
tained belief  and  awoke  alarm.  The  monster  meeting  did  not  dissolve,  nor 
did  the  excitement  immediately  subside  upon  the  adjournment.  The  peo- 
ple clung  for  a  time  around  the  great  centre  of  the  day's  impression  ;  and  as 
the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and  they  separated  toward  their  homes,  the  waves 
of  popular  emotion  slowly  expanded  in  widening  circles  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  great  city,  till  in  the  bush  of  night  they  gradually  subsided. 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  special  occasion  that  awakened  patriotism  dis- 
played itself.  The  cause  of  the  republic  was  ever  present  to  men's  minds, 
and  they  loved  to  have  some  symbol  of  it  ever  present  to  their  eyes:  they 
found  that  symbol  in  the  flag.  The  spontaneous  raising  of  the  national 
standard  immediately  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  grandly  ush- 
ered in  the  exhibition  of  the  loved  emblem  in  every  possible  form  and 
upon  every  possible  place.  Flag-stairs  shot  up  by  magic  from  public 
and  private  buildings,  places  of  business,  and  dwelling-houses,  and  even 
from  the  towers  and  spires  of  churches,  upon  some  of  which  the  ad- 
vance standard  of  freedom,  justice,  human  progress,  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion appeared  supported  by  the  cross  that  glistened  on  their  highest  pinna- 
cles. The  demand  for  flags  was  so  great  that  in  one  fortnight  the  price  of 
bunting  rose  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  enthusiasm  did  not  stop 
here.  Tiny  flagB  were  made  for  badges,  and  worn  as  a  decoration  upon  the 
left  breast.  For  a  long  time  hardly  a  man  was  seen  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Ohio  without  one.  The  brilliant  token  of  loyalty  was  easily 
adapted  to  the  flowing  lines  and  varying  hues  of  woman's  costume,  and 
the  fairer  part  of  the  loyal  North,  with  the  accustomed  tact  of  the  sex, 
moulded  the  humor  of  the  hour  into  fashions  which  gave  new  piquancy  to 


their  beauty,  and  fresh  stimulus  to  the  patriotism  of  their  admirers.  In  this 
fancy  they  were  at  once  followed,  if  indeed  they  had  not  been  preceded,  by 
their  sisters  at  the  South,  who  adopted  with  equal  spirit  and  with  almost 
equal  unanimity  the  emblem  of  rebellion  into  their  costume ;  so  that  from 
the  great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  the  entire  population  were  decked  in  the  same 
red,  white,  and  blue,  but  arranged  at  the  North  as  to  signify  devotion  to, 
and  at  the  South  alienation  from,  and,  in  fact,  hatred  for,  the  government, 
which,  with  so  much  blood  and  toil,  Washington  and  his  compeers  had  so 
painfully  established.  Yet  throughout  the  free  states,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling,  the  well-wishing  friends,  the 
active  partisans,  the  very  paid  supporters,  spies,  and  emissaries  of  the  in- 
surgents thronged  unmolested,  and,  even  when  known,  almost  unheeded. 
The  persecutions  by  which  the  insurgent  party  at  the  South  brought  about 
an  appearance  of  unanimity  in  the  insurrection  will  hereafter  engage  our 
attention;  but  it  may  here  be  appropriately  said,  once  for  all,  that  at  the 
North,  Southern  birth  and  connection,  and  even  well-known  active  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolted  slaveholders,  brought  no  man  harm  or  even  dis- 
comfort. Men  from  the  states  under  control  of  the  insurgents  remained  at 
the  North  in  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
republic.  The  government  at  Washington  and  the  people  of  the  North  re- 
garded the  resident  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  alike  as  individual 
members  of  the  nation ;  and  they  remained  alike  undisturbed  by  govern- 
ment or  people,  unless  there  appeared  good  reason  for  believing  that  they 
were  actually  engaged  in  treasonable  service  against  the  United  States. 
The  few  acts  of  violence  by  the  people  at  the  North  (and  they  were  so  few 
and  so  trifling  as  to  be  almost  unworthy  of  notice)  were  directed  entirely 
against  Northern  men  who  affronted  the  aroused  patriotism  of  their  neigh- 
bors by  an  unblushing  support  of  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  Two  or 
three  presses  in  New  England  and  in  Pennsylvania  were  attacked  or  threat- 
ened, and  one  man  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  on  a  rail.  To  this 
extent  only,  in  a  time  of  war  and  most  intense  excitement,  did  the  people 
of  the  free  states  emulate  the  outrages  of  their  fellow-cilizens  of  the  slave 
states  upon  those  whose  political  views  were  offensive  to  them — outrages 
committed  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  in  some 
part  of  the  extended  territory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  sometimes 
perpetrated  upon  women,  and  often  ending  in  the  maiming  and  even  the 
death  of  their  victims.  With  this  great  difference,  however,  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  that  these  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  de- 
viations from  the  respect  for  law  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  though  the 
fruits  of  such  an  exceptional  public  disturbance,  were  checked  by  the  magis- 
trates, and,  in  one  case  at  least,  followed  by  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  offenders,  and  in  all  by  reparation  on  the  part  of  the  county 
authorities;  while  the  actors  in  the  lynchings  and  mobbings  in  the  Blave 
states,  during  the  peaceful  period  of  thirty  years,  went  about  their  outrage- 
ous business,  as  all  the  world  well  knows,  with  absolute  impunity.  But, 
with  all  this  restraint  in  the  midst  of  great  agitation,  there  was  a  strong,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  not  unreasonable  determination  that  people  in 
public  positions,  and  particularly  the  conductors  of  public  journals,  should 
exhibit  at  least  an  outward  loyalty  to  the  government.  Most  of  the  newspa- 
per offices  were  surmounted  with  flag-staffs,  and  upon  these,  with  few  excep- 
tions, as  upon  all  others  similarly  situated,  the  national  colors  were  raised  on 
the  Monday  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  offices  at  which 
this  sign  of  nationality  was  not  displayed  were  those  of  papers  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  which,  during  the  few  months  preceding  that  event,  had 
supported  the  cause  of  aggressive  slavery.  Before  these  offices  crowds  as- 
sembled, and  demanded,  with  no  threats  of  violence,  but  with  good-natured 
determination,  that  they  should  show  their  colors.  A  few  at  first  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  but  not  for  many  hours.  Policy  surely  counsel- 
ed them  to  yield  so  trivial  a  point  at  such  a  period ;  and  perhaps  fear  of 
immediate  consequences  might  have  had  some  effect,  though  the  demand 
was  made  by  laughing  and  inoffensive  throngs,  which,  in  New  York  at  least, 
were  surrounded  by  a  police  force  instructed  to  preserve  order  and  compe- 
tent to  restrain  violence.1  A  few  private  persons  in  the  rural  districts  au- 
daciously raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  more  from  a  mischievous  or  a 
party  spirit  than  with  any  really  rebellious  purpose.  These  flags  were  im- 
mediately torn  down  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  when  they  were 
not  taken  down  by  those  who  raised  tbem;  but  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
offenders.  Had  disaffection  been  more  common  it  might  have  provoked  a 
warmer  resentment;  but  it  was  so  insignificant  that,  although  the  people 
were  determined  that  it  should  not  be  openly  flaunted,  its  few  displays  were 
passed  by  as  of  little  moment 


The  leaders  of  the  powerful  faction  which  bad  obtained  control  of  the  se- 
ceded states  having  long  preceded  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
loyal  states  in  the  work  of  preparation,  had  given  at  once  the  challenge  and 
the  first  blow  at  Sumter.  While  these  slept,  those  had  worked;  and  now, 
with  the  people  and  the  resources  of  eleven  states  practically  under  its  con- 
trol, and  with  the  larger  part  of  the  military  material  of  the  republic  in  its 
possession,  the  government  at  Montgomery,  upon  the  appearance  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  war  proclamation,  had  only  to  maintain  the  advantage  of  the 
initiative  and  proceed  at  onco  to  active  hostilities.  To  that  proclamation 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  reply  was  the  issuing  of  proposals  to  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.3     This  step 


'  Ai  to  the  behavior  of  theso  crowds  in  tho  city  of  New  York  I  gpeuk  from  personal  observation. 

'  Proclamation  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

Whereas  Abraham  Lincoln,  tho  President  of  tho  United  States,  has,  by  proclamation,  announced 
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diJ  more  to  provoke  the  Northern  people  to  wrath  than  any  other  which  the 
insurgents  had  yet  taken.  In  the  progress  of  the  world  toward  a  more  per- 
fect humanity,  privateering,  or  the  subjecting  of  private  property  on  the  sea 
to  capture  by  any  person  who  for  his  own  advantage  chooses  to  undertake 
the  business  upon  certain  conditions,  bad  come  to  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  legalized  piracy,  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  should  be  cast  aside  with 
tlie  license  of  pillaging  private  property  upon  land,  than  which  it  was  re- 
garded as  even  less  tolerable,  because  the  object  of  an  army  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  the  enemy,  and  pillage,  even  when  permitted, 
is  but  an  accidental  concomitant  of  military  movements,  while  it  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  privateer.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  bad  agreed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  to  abolish  privateering  as  a  means  of  war,  and  to  this  article 
of  that  treaty  the  United  States  had  offered  to  become  a  party,  if  those  pow- 
ers would  agree  to  except  all  peaceful  commerce  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
But  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was.  nolyet.willing  to  sacrifice  to  hu- 
manity the  advantages  accruing  from  the  large  naval  force  which  it  kept  up 
in  the  time  of  peace;  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  having  a 
small  navy  to  protect  a  very  large  commerce  and  an  extended  sea-board,  was 
therefore  compelled,  in  self-preservation,  to  refuse  its  adherence  to  this  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty.  Sucb  being  the  position  of  civilized  Christendom  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  North  (where  only 
the  people  could  truly  be  said  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
government)  being  thus,  as  ever,  in  advance  of  all  others  upon  a  question 
of  enlarged  philanthropy,  the  assumption  by  the  chief  of  a  junto  of  rebels 
of  the  right  to  license  whoever  would  to  rove  the  seas  for  the  robbery  and 
destruction  of  merchant  vessels  was  looked  upon  as  a  monstrous  outrage,  a 
shameless  affront  to  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  age  quite  worthy 
of  those  who,  to  secure  the  perpetuity  and  the  extension  of  slavery,  bad  at- 
tempted the  destruction  of  the  republic  on  which  rested  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom for  all  mankind.  The  rebel  privateers  of  the  future  were  at  once  stig- 
matized by  the  universal  voice  of  the  free  states  as  pirates  ;  and,  sailing  un- 
der no  recognized  flag,  such,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  put  to  sea  only  under  circumstances  then  existing.  But 
events  were  soon  to  take  place,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  which  made  a 
change  in  their  prospective  position. 

Of  these  events  the  first  was  a  proclamation,  issued  on  the  19th  of  April 
by  President  Lincoln,  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states: 
the  same  act  pronounced  all  privateers  in  the  service  of  the  rebels  amenable 
to  the  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  blockade  is  always  a  matter  of  extended  international  importance, 
as  it  involves  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  abridges  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
In  the  present  case  the  proclamation  proved  to  be  unusually  momentous, 
because,  according  to  the  code  established  for  themselves  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  the  right  of  blockade  pertains  only  to  belligerents,  bel- 
ligerent rights  on  one  side  implying  the  same  rights  on  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore, according  to  European  dogmas,  by  this  proclamation  of  blockade  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  at  one  word  raised  the  insurgents  to 
the  rank  of  a  belligerent  power.  It  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  prime  necessity 
to  deprive  the  rebels  of  the  means  of  replenishing  their  coffers  by  the  sale 
of  their  cotton  and  tobacco  to  Europe,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  end  might  have  been  attained,  and  the  inter- 
national complications  consequent  upon  an  extended  blockade  avoided,  by 
closing  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  to  commerce.  But  the  great  naval 
and  commercial  power  of  Great  Britain,  acting  as  ever,  even  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, with  a  single  eye  to  its  own  interests,  and  limiting  its  action  ooly  by 
its  strength,  had  taken  the  position  that,  although  in  times  of  tranquillity  a 
government  may  close  its  ports  at  pleasure,  in  time  of  insurrection  it  can 
only  close  ports  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  by  effective  blockade;3  or,  in 
other  words,  that  while  the  people  of  a  certain  part  of  any  country  are  obe- 


thc  intention  of  in  vailing  this  confederacy  with  nn  armed  force,  fur  ilic  purpose  of  capturing  its  for- 
tresses, nnd  thereby  subvening  its  independence  and  subjecting  I  lie  free  people  thereof  lo  the  do- 
minion of  a  foreign  power ;  and  whereas  it  lias  thus  become  the  duty  of  this  government  to  repel 
the  threatened  invasion,  nnd  to  defend  the  rights  ami  liberties  uf  the  people  by  all  [he  means  which 
the  laws  of  natloDi  and  u*nqcs  of  civilized  warfare  place  nt  its  disposal ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  JelTi-rson  L>:ivi?,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  do  issue  this 
my  proclamation,  inviting  all  those  who  may  desire,  by  service  in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  to  aid  tlii*  government  in  resisting  bo  wanton  und  wicked  un  aggression,  to  make  application 
for  commissions  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  be  Issued  under  the  teal  of  these  Confederate 
Stales. 

And  I  do  fnnhcr  notify  ull  persons  applying  for  letters  of  marque  lo  mnkc  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing, giving  the  name  and  a  suitable  description  of  the  character,  lonnugc,  and  force  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concerned  therein,  and  the  intended  number 
of  the  crew,  nnd  to  sign  said  statement,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the 
Collector  of  any  port  of  entry  of  these  Confederate  States,  to  In;  by  him  transmitted  to  lb o  Secret nvy 
of  State. 

And  I  do  further  notify  nil  applicants  aforesaid,  that  Isfure  any  commission  or  letter  of  marque 
is  issued  to  any  vessel,  the  miner  or  owner*  thereof,  and  the  commander  for  the  tinio  being,  will  ho 
required  to  give  bond  to  the  Confederate  Stale-,  with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties  not  inter- 
ested in  Bitch  vessel,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousnnd  dollars  ;  or  if  Bitch  vessel  be  provided  with 
more  than  one  hundred  nnd  fifty  men,  then  in  the  penal  mini  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  wiih  con- 
dition that  the  owners,  officers,  nnd  crew  who  shall  lie  employed  on  hoard  such  commissioned  ves- 
sel shall  observe  the  bins  of  these  <"'on federate  Sinn  -i,  anil  the  instriieiinns  given  to  Ihcm  for  tho 

■ii eh  vessel 
Confederate  States, 

And  I  do  further  specialty  enjoin  on  all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  nnd  military,  under  tho 
authority  of  the  Confederate  Slates,  thai  they  be  vigilnnt  nud  zealous  in  dischnrging  tho  duties  in- 
cident thereto;  and  1  do,  moreover,  solemnly  exhort  the  good  pcoplr  of  these  Confederate  States, 
a*  they  love  their  country,  as  they  prize  the  blessings  of  free  government,  its  lllfly  feel  the  wrong! 
of  the  mil,  nnd  these  now  threatened  in  an  aggravated  form  by  [bow  vliou  enmity  is  more  im- 
placably In.nu-o  unprovoked,  that  they  cncm  tin  mwlvc*  in  prc-crving  order,  in  promoting  con- 
cord, in  m. mil  lining  the  authority  and  the  ellli  m  y  of  ihc  lu»>,  und  in  «iippurtitig  and  invigorating 
all  the  nmWMl  which  may  1*  adopted  for  the  common  defen-o.  and  by  which,  under  the  bless- 
ing* of  DIrino  Providence,  we  may  (lopo  for  a  «pccdy,  just,  and  honorable  pcaeo. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  net  my  hand,  olid  caused  tho  seal  of  tho  Confederate 
Btutes  to  I*  nlUxcd,  this  seventeenth  day  or  April,  1801. 

By  tho  President,  (Signed),  .Jisi'i'KtisoN  Davib. 

It.  Toomijh,  Secretary  of  Stole. 


l  of  their  conduct,  that  shall  sniisfy  all  dnmuges  done  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof  by 
;l  during  her  commission,  and  deliver  up  tho  same  when  revoked  by  the  President  of  the 


dient  to  their  laws  and  loyal  to  their  government,  that  government  may  shut 
them  oil'  from  commerce,  but  if  those  people  should  defy  the  law  and  resist 
the  government,  it  can  only  exercise  this  function  by  a  proceeding  which 
raises  them  to  the  rank  of  belligerents.  By  this  decision  Great  Britain,  pre- 
suming on  its  naval  strength,  assumes  not  only  to  dictate,  in  the  interests  of 
its  manufacturers  and  shipowners,  the  means  by  which  alone  other  govern- 
ments shall  reduce  their  rebellious  citizens  to  submission,  but,  in  fact,  to  de- 
prive entirely  of  one  means  those  nations  which  do  not  constantly  maintain 
a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  establish  an  effective  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  in  a  rebellious  quarter.  In  such  an  assumption  the  government 
of  the  United  States  could  not  acquiesce :  the  toleration  of  it  in  practice  by 
any  government  would  be  a  confession  of  inability  to  resist  an  intrusion 
upon  its  own  sovereign  functions ;  and,  to  look  forward  a  little,  at  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  met  in  July,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
President  to  close  the  ports  in  the  seceded  states  at  his  discretion.  Ports  of 
entry  are  created  in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress;  and  the  power 
of  closing  them,  like  the  power  of  making  war,  belongs  to  Congress.  But 
President  Lincoln,  in  the  emergency  of  the  republic,  had  assumed  the  power 
of  calling  out  the  militia  and  commencing  hostilities  against  the  rebels;  and, 
as  far  as  the  internal  relations  of  government  were  concerned,  he  might,  with 
equal  certainty  of  indemnity,  have  closed  the  Southern  ports.  Had  the  ports 
been  closed,  although  it  was  certainly  possible  that  Great  Britain  might  re- 
fuse to  respect  an  assumption  of  power,  or  even  to  regard  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  interfered  with  the  trade  of  her  citizens,  yet  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether,  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  boldly  assert- 
ed its  sovereignty  in  its  own  affairs,  and  made  active  preparation  to  main- 
tain it,  the  British  government  would  have  defied  and  insulted  that  sover- 
eignty with  the  certain  prospect  of  immediate  war.  But  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter to  avoid  this  complication  of  difficulty ;  a  temporizing  policy  again  pre- 
vailed; and  instead  of  a  closing  of  the  ports,  a  blockade  was  established. 
The  privateering  and  the  blockade  gave  to  Great  Britain  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  all  her  moral  influence  against  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  as  wc  shall  see  hereafter. 


Active  hostilities  did  not  immediately  commence,  and  the  attention  ot 
both  parties  was  chiefly  turned  to  the  attitude  of  the  border  states.  With 
a  population  of  five  and  a  half  millions,  rich,  fertile,  and  extending  in  a  broad 
belt,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  between  the  in- 
surgent slave  states  and  the  free,  they  held  in  their  hands  the  immediate 
fate  of  the  country.  Had  they  all  remained  heartily  and  firmly  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  the  preponderance  of  power  would  have  been  so 
overwhelming,  the  advantage  of  position  so  great,  that  the  rebellion  would 
have  had  but  a  short  life,  and  would  have  been  strangled  upon  the  soil  which 
gave  it  birth.  They  did  not  take  this  position ;  and  by  their  various  poli- 
cies (various  in  form,  but  little  divergent  in  purpose)  they  swelled  the  pro- 
portions and  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  brought  its  blood  and 
its  devastation  home  to  their  own  fields  and  firesides.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  were  the  debatable 
ground  of  the  first  days,  aud  so  of  the  whole  war,  of  the  rebellion.  Both 
parties  appreciated  their  importance,  and  both  sought  to  secure  them;  the 
one,  as  usual,  by  a  cautious,  the  other  by  a  daring  policy.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Virginia,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  from  her  situation  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  was,  on  the  first  assertion  of  national  authority,  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  previous  denunciations  01  the  course  of  South  Carolina,  at 
once  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee soon  followed  her.  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  distracted  between  the 
loyalty  of  the  large  majority  of  their  people  and  the  strong  disaffection  of 
their  leading  politicians,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  heartily  in  the  interests  of 
the  rebel  faction,  wavered  and  temporized,  and  fell  into  civil  commotion 
within  their  own  borders ;  and  Maryland  was  saved  to  the  Union  and  from 
the  fate  of  war  only  by  the  patriotism  of  her  governor,  and  the  sagacity  and 
decision  of  his  sometimes  seeming  opponent,  but  always  actual  co-worker, 
General  Butler.  Abandoning  Virginia  hopelessly  to  the  insurgents,  and 
passing  her  by  until  the  beginning  of  active  hostilities,  I  follow  the  imme- 
diate fortunes  of  the  insurrection  through  the  other  five  states  upon  the 
border. 

The  New  England  general  who  bad  so  promptly  settled  the  question  of 
communication  between  the  North  and  the  national  capital  by  moving  di- 
rectly upon  Annapolis  was  immediately  honored  by  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  new  military  department,  called  the  Department  of  Annapolis, 
which  included  the  country  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  Bladensburgh.  Ho  established  his  head-quarters  temporarily  upon  the 
heights  commanding  the  seat  of  the  stato  government.  Whether  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  for  tho  state  Legislature  not  to  meet  in  a  town  virtually  in 
possession  of  tho  national  authorities,  or  whether  the  members  were  in  fear 
that  General  Butler,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  would 
carry  out  a  threat  which  be  was  said  to  have  made,  that  if  they  passed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  he  would  arrest  tho  whole  body,  the  meeting  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  April  at  Frederick  City,  far  westward  of  the  Yankee 
muskets.  In  his  message  the  governor  opposed  secession  ns  unprovoked 
ami  unjustifiable,  and  advised  that  the  stato  should  array  itself  on  the  side 
of  Union  and  peace,  that  thus  it  might  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  government,  and  transfer  the  field  of  battlo  to  other  soil.  In 
spito  of  tho  efforts  of  an  active  and  disaffected  minority,  the  Legislature  de- 
cided, by  the-  overwhelming  vote  of  fifty-three  to  thirteen,  that  that  body  had 
not  the  right  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  all  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
convention  of  tho  people,  aud  to  placo  tho  mUitary  affairs  of  the  stato  in  the 
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hands  of  a  Board  of  Safety  (both  of  which  measures  were  pressed  by  the 
sympathizers  with  the  insurrection),  failed;  and  no  more  disloyal  measure 
was  extorted  than  a  strong  condemnation  of  a  war  of  subjugation,  and  a  pro- 
test against  the  military  occupation  of  the  state.*  On  the  14th  of  May  the 
Legislature  adjourned.  In  the  mean  time  troops  rapidly  concentrated  under 
the  command  of  General  Butler,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  he  advanced  a  force 
within  a  few  miles  of  Baltimore,  and  took  possession  of  Belay  House,  an  im- 


portant railway  station,  which  commanded  both  the  passage  southward  to- 
ward Washington,  and  that  westward  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  While  here 
he  met  constant  manifestations  not  only  of  a  rebellious,  but  of  a  bloodthirsty 
and  vindictive  spirit.  Two  of  bis  officers  arrested  a  man  who  openly  justi- 
fied the  murderous  onset  upon  the  Massachusetts  regiment  in  Baltimore, 
and,  according  to  his  official  statement,  he  found  well-authenticated  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  poison  his  soldiers  by  persons  who  obtained  admission  to 
his  camp  in  the  disguise  of  pie-peddlers.  Upon  this  discovery,  he  threatened 
the  rebels  with  the  swiftest  and  most  condign  punishment  for  such  barbari- 
ty ;  and  he  who  had,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  withstood  the  remonstrance 
of  his  own  governor  against  his  offer  to  put  down  a  threatened  insurrection 
of  the  slaves,  reminded  his  rebellious  enemies  in  a  general  order  that  they 
were  teaching  him  a  dangerous  lesson,  aud  that  with  a  word  he  could  mingle 
death  in  the  food  of  their  every  household.5  His  movement  toward  Balti- 
more was  the  signal  for  a  rapid  departure  of  the  rebellious  Mary  landers  of 
that  neighborhood  westward.  They  went  with  such  arms  as  they  could 
command;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  send  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  a  steam  gun,  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Wiuans,  of  Baltimore,  who  expected  to  effect  by  it  an  entire  change  in 
artillery  warfare.  But  on  the  10th  General  Butler  seized  this  much-talked- 
of  weapon  on  its  passage,  arrested  those  who  accompanied  it,  and  placed  it 
among  the  less  pretending,  but,  as  it  proved,  more  efficient  baitcries  with 
which  he  commanded  the  important  railway  viaduct  at  what  was  known  as 


commanded  both  Baltimore  and  Fort  M'Henry,  where  he  fixed  his  bead- 
quarters.  Having  thus  obtained  quiet  and  absolute  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city,  he  issued,  on  the  same  day,  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  to  the 
Baltimoreaus  that  he  was  among  tuern  to  sustain  the  laws,  local  as  well  as 
national;  that,  preferring  to  trust  to  their  good  faith  and  loyalty,  he  had 
come  with  little  more  than  the  guard  suited  to  his  rank ;  that  no  attempts 
to  incite  sedition  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  insurgents  would  be  per- 
mitted; and  that  the  formation  and  drill  of  bodies  of  men  not  part  of  the 
enrolled  militia  of  the  state  were  forbidden.  He  invited  the  citizens  to  fur- 
nish rations  for  his  command  at  fair  prices,  and  promised  that  any  outrage 
whatever  upon  person  or  property  by  those  under  his  command  should  be 
visited  with  rigorous  punishment.  His  tone  was  forbearing,  courteous,  and 
kind,  but  unmistakably  linn  and  earnest.6  At  this  proclamation  the  small 
minority  of  bitter  and  desperate  secessionists  muttered  threats  and  treason 
between  their  teeth  ;  but  there  was  general  acquiescence,  and  in  some  quar- 
ters outspoken  approbation.  The  course  which  it  marked  out  was  followed 
with  comparative  ease ;  for  a  great  change  bad  taken  place  in  Baltimore  and 
its  neighborhood  since  the  attack  upon  tiic  Massachusetts  men.  In  spite  of 
the  activity,  the  virulence,  aud  the  audacity  of  the  secessionists,  the  loyal 
citizens  found  that  they  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  that,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  people,  being  all  slaveholders 
and  closely  connected  with  the  corresponding  class  in  Eastern  Virginia,  were 


«  General  Butler's  Procttivtalian. 

Department  of  An  no  [»1  It,  Federal  Hilt,  nalilmoTC,  May  14,1661. 

A  detachment  of  tho  forces  of  the  federal  gnvcmmeni  under  my  command  have  occupied  the 
city  of  Baltimore  for  tho  purpose,  among  other  thine?,  "f  cutoreing  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  as  well  of  tho  slate — if  requested  thereto  by  the  civil  authorities — as  of  the  United  States 
laws,  which  are  being  violated  within  its  limits  by  some  malignant  and  traitorous  men,  and  in. 
order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the  federal  government  of  the  fact  that  the  city  and  all  the  well- 
intentioned  portion  of  its  inhabitants  arc  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Con  nit  at  ion,  nnd  are  to  lie 
so  regarded  and  treated  by  nil.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose 
of  tho  government  may  be  prevented,  and  to  sot  at  rest  all  unfounded,  false,  and  seditious  rumors ; 
to  relieve  all  apprehensions,  if  any  are  felt,  by  the  well -disposal  portion  of  the  community,  and  to 
make  it  thoroughly  understood  by  all  traitors,  their  aiders  aud  abettors,  that  rebellious  acts  must 
cease,  I  hereby,  by  the  authority  vested  in  mo  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  of 
which  Baltimore  forms  a  part,  do  now  command  and  make  known  that  no  loyal  and  well  -disposed 
citizen  will  be  disturbed  in  his  lawful  occupation  or  business  that  private  properly  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  men  under  my  command,  or  allowed  to  be  interfered  with  by  ethers,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  to  afford  aid  and  comfort  to  those  in  rebellion  against  the  government, 
whether  here  or  elsewhere  ;  all  of  which  property,  munitions  of  war,  nnd  that  fitted  to  aid  and 
support  the  rebellion,  will  be  seized  nnd  held  subject  to  lonliseution,  nnd,  therefore,  all  manufac- 
turers of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  hereby  requested  to  leport  to  me  forthwith,  so  that  tho 
lawfulness  of  their  occupation  may  be  known  nud  understood,  and  all  misconstruction  of  their  do- 
ings be  avoided.  No  transportation  from  (he  city  to  the  rebels  of  articles  fitted  to  aid  and  support 
troops  in  the  field  will  be  permitted,  and  the  fact  of  such  transportation,  after  the  publication  of 
this  proclamation,  n  ill  be  taken  nnd  received  as  proof  of  illegal  intention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
signors, and  will  render  the  goods  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

The  government  being  ready  to  receive  nil  such  stores  and  supplies,  arrangements  will  be  mnde 
to  contract  for  them  immediately,  and  tlte  owners  und  manufacturers  of  such  articles  of  equipment 
nnd  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  are  desired  to  keep  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Commissary  General,  in  order  that  their  workshops  may  be  employed  for  loyal  pur- 
poses, and  the  artisans  of  the  city  resume  and  carry  on  their  profitable  occupations. 

The  acting  Assistant  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  (be  United  States  hero 
stationed  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  and  furnish,  at  fail  prices,  40,000  rations  for  the  use  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Slates,  and  farther  supplies  will  be  drawn  from  the  city  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  capacity,  if  the  patriotic  and  loyal  men  choose  so  to  furnish  supplies. 

All  assemblages,  except  the  ordinary  police,  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  other  than  those  regularly 
organized  and  commissioned  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernor thereof,  for  drill  and  other  purposes,  are  forbidden  within  the  dcpni 

All  officers  of  the  militia  of  Maryland,  having  command  within  the  li 
are  requested  to  report  through  their  officers  forthwith  to  the  general  in  ci 
be  able  to  know  and  distinguish  the  regularly  commissioned  and  loyal  t 
armed  bodies  who  may  elaim  to  be  such. 

The  ordinary  operations  of  the  coqiornte  government  of  the  city  of  B. 
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the  Washington  Junction.  On  the  14th  he  entered  the  city  of  Baltimore 
itself  with  the  Eighth  New  York  Regiment,  a  detachment  of  the  very  Sixth 
Massachusetts  which  had  been  attacked  three  weeks  before,  and  a  battery, 
and,  marching  through  the  city,  undisturbed  by  the  rebellious  and  cheered 
by  the  loyal,  encamped  upon  Federal  Hill,  a  high  point  of  ground  which 


*  Resolution  pfinal  in  the  Maryland  Lttrislature,  May  10. 

Whereas  the  war  against  the  Confederate  Stales  is  unconstitutional  nnd  repugnant  lo  civiliza- 
tion, and  will  result  in  n  Untidy  and  ..lu.un.ful  overthrow  of  our  institutions ;  nnd  while,  recognizing 
the  obligations  of  Maryland  to  the  Union,  no  sympathize  with  tho  South  in  the  struggle  for  their 
rights— for  the  sake  of  humanity,  wo  ore  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  solemnly  protest  against 
nr,  and  will  lake  no  part  in  it; 
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Ikrotccd,  That  Murylnt 
at  leant  until  Congress  osrcmnti  - ;  mat  Maryland  (letli 
inilcjieiidcnce  of  the  Confederate  States.    The  militnt 
tionul,  and  alio  protests  ngnlna  M,  tl eh  I)  '■•!,, 

vcntimi,  under  i-xMinii  eireum.(aiiec=,  is  inexpedient. 
'  General  Orders,  Relay  House,  May  8,  18111, 


o  name  of  God,  to  cease  this  unholy  war, 
i  ami  consents  lo  the  recognition  of  the 

occupation  of  Maryland  is  uncnnstitii- 
rferenco  with  tho  transit  of  federal  troops 

left  to  time  and  reason,  and  that  a  Con- 


fercd  with,  but,  oi 
ry,  will  be  aided  by  all  tho 
power  at  the  command  of  tho 
general,  upon  proper  call  be- 
ing made,  and  all  such  author- 
ities arc  cordially  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  general  in 
command  to  carry  out  tho  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  procla- 
mation, so  that  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore may  be  shown  to  tho 
country  to  be,  what  she  is  in 
fact,  patriotic  nnd  loyal  to  tho 
Union,  tho  Constitution,  and 

No  flag,  banner,  ensign,  or 
device  of  the  so-called  Con. 
federate  States,  or  any  of  them, 
will  bo  permitted  to  be  raised 
or  shown  in  this  department, 
nnd  the  exhibition  of  cither 
of  ihem  by  evil-disposed  per- 
sons will  be  deemed,  and  taken 
to  bo  evidence  of,  a  design  to 
ntVord  aid  and  comfort  to  tho 
enemies  of  tho  country.  To 
make  it  more  apparent  that 
tho  government  of  the  United 
Stales  by  fur  more  relies  upon 
the  loyalty,  patriotism,  nnd 
md  vicinity  than  upon  any  exhibition  of  force  calculated 
:o  the  laws  which  the  government  doubts  not  will  be  paid 
ilio  commanding  general  has  brought  to  the  city  with  htm, 

of  tho  many  thousand  troops  in  the  Immediate  neighborl I,  which  might  be  nt  once  concentrated 

here,  scarcely  more  than  nn  ordinary  guard,  and,  until  it  fails  him,  he  will  continue  to  rely  upon 
that  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  tho  eltlcons  of  Mary  land  which  have  never  yet  been  found  wanting 
to  tho  government  in  time  of  need.  The  general  in  command  desires  to  greet  nnd  treat  in  this 
part  of  bis  department  all  the  citizens  thereof  as  friends  and  brothers,  having  n  common  purpose, 
a  common  loyalty,  and  n  common  country.  Any  infractions  uf  the  laws  by  the  troops  under  his 
command,  or  any  disorderly,  unsnldicrlike  conduct,  or  any  interference  with  private  property,  ho 
desires  (o  have  immediately  reported  to  him,  and  pledges  himself  I  hat  if  any  soldier  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  break  those  laws  that  he  bus  sworn  to  defend  aud  enforce,  lie  shall  bo  most  rigorous- 
ly punished. 

The  gunoral  believes  that  if  the  suggestions  nnd  requests  contained  in  this  proclamation  are 
faithfully  carried  out  hv  tho  co-operation  of  all  good  and  Union-loving  citizens,  and  tienco  and 
qniot,  nnd  ceriainty  of  future  pence  nnd  quiet  are  I  bus  restored,  business  will  resume  its  accustomed 
channels,  trade  take  the  place  of  dullness  nnd  inactivity,  ellicient  labor  displace  idleness,  nnd  Gal. 
timorn  will  bo  in  fact,  what  she  is  untitled  to  bo,  in  the'  front  rank  of  tho  commercial  cities  of  the 
nation. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  the  day  and  year  herein  first  nlwvo  written. 

Dbnj.  F.  BuTLtm,  Brig,  General  Com.  Department  of  Annapolis. 
E,  G.  Paiiker,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Aid-do-Camp. 


1  of  tho  good  citizens  cf  Baltimore 
ntimidato  them  into  that  obedioue. 
n  inherent  respect  nnd  love  of  ordei 
ho  many  thousand  Iroops  in  ll 
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disaffected,  a  very  large  and  influential  minority  even  of  tbese,  including 
men  emiuent  for  their  talents  no  less  than  from  their  social  position,  were 
strenuous  upholders  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  In  Western  Mary- 
land the  national  flag  was  raised  at  Frederick  City,  at  Hagerstown,  and  else- 


where, with  due  honors,  and  loyal  defenders  thronged  around  it.  On  the 
13th  of  May  a  train  from  Philadelphia  passed  through  Baltimore  with  the 
flag  displayed;  and  the  same  token  of  devotion  to  the  undivided  republic 
was  raised  upon  many  public  and  private  buildings.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  the  day  of  General  But- 
ler's arrival,  a  Pennsylvania  reg- 
iment, in  complete  array,  passed 
unmolested,  and  even  with  some 
tokens  of  welcome,  over  the  very 
route  which  three  weeks  before 
had  been  the  scene  of  bloody 
conflict.  On  this  day,  too,  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  issued  his  proclama- 
tion calling  for  four  regiments 
in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  President,  to  serve 
for  three  months;  admitting  that 
requirement  to  be  "in  the  spirit 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  law," 
though  setting  forth,  as  a  salve 
to  wounded  state  pride,  the  as- 
surance of  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  these  troops  should  serve 
"  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  or  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States."  From  this  day  sedition 
and  treason  gradually,  though 
slowly,  subsided  in  Baltimore, 
and  lurked  in  secret  places.  Vi- 
olence was  suppressed  by  law, 
not  made  for  the  occasion,  though 
supported  by  a  force  required  by 
circumstances.  General  Butler, 
who,  by  his  wisdom,  his  tact,  and 
his  activity,  had  so  completely 
foiled  the  plans  of  the-  violent  se- 
cessionists, and  sustained  a  loyal 
stale  which  was  in  imminent  per- 
il of  being  dragooned  into  seces- 
sion, was  made  a  major  general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  new 
military  district,  including  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Carolina?,  his 
head-quarters  being  at  Fortress 
Monroe;  and  the  Winans  steam 
gun,  from  which  so  much  had 
been  hoped  on  the  one  Bide  and 
feared  ou  tho  other,  being  found 
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a  harmless  monster  after  all,  was  fitly  sent  to  Boston — that  city  so  much 
threatened  with  the  visitation  of  rebellious  arms — a  trophy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  secession  movement,  hardly  less  loyal  than  Ma- 
ryland, amid  the  commotion  which  followed  the  issuing  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  were  swiftly  swept  into  the 
vortex  of  secession.  This  was  partly  because  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
their  slave  property,''  but  chiefly  because  to  them  were  not  granted  a  gov- 
ernor like  Hicks  and  a  general  like  Butler.  For,  at  the  election  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  President  Lincoln,  the  vote  of  Tennessee  had  been 
given  for  the  conservative  nominees,  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett;  and 
although  not  a  ballot  had  been  cast  for  Lincoln,  the  people  acquiesced  in  his 
election  as  the  legitimate  result  of  the  canvass.  But  the  governor,  Isham 
G.  Harris,  being  of  the  South  Carolina  school  of  politicians,  at  once  began 
endeavors  to  carry  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists.  He  called 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  avowedly  upon  the  ground  of 
the  election  of  the  Eepublican  candidate,  and  the  triumph  of  a  party  whose 
bond  of  union  he  declared  to  be  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  rights  and 
institutions  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States.  And  here  it  is  well  to  notice 
that  of  the  fifteen  states  thus  styled  Southern,  two,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
being  north  of  the  Potomac,  belong  to  the  Middle,  and  one,  Missouri,  to  the 
Western  geographical  division  of  the  Union.  But  they  were  slave  states; 
and,  in  the  mouth  of  slaveholders  like  Governor  Harris,  Southern  thus  used 
meant  slave,  even  when  applied  to  persons.  To  them  a  man  born  upon 
the  iciest  verge  of  Maine,  if  he  came  to  a  slave  state  and  sustained  slavery, 
was  a  Southern  man ;  one  bora  upon  the  point  where  Florida  pushes  itself 
almost  within  the  tropics,  if  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  perpetuating 
and  diffusing  negro  bondage,  was  no  Southerner,  but  a  Yankee  abolitionist. 
Governor  Harris  declared  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly  which  he  had 
called  together  that  these  imperiled  Southern  rights  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  extension  of  a  line  to  the  Pacific,  al!  territory  south  of  which  should 
be  forever  slave  territory  ;  by  allowing  slaveholders  to  travel  and  sojourn  in 
the  free  states  with  their  slaves;  by  the  prohibition  of  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  places  in  slave  states  under  national 
jurisdiction  ;  and  by  making  these  provisions  unchangeable,  except  by  con- 


'  According  lo  the  census  of  I860,  Maryland  bad  a  while  population  of  616,128,  find  67,188 
slaves;  Tennessee  a  white  population  of  826,828,  and  i:7r,,78i  slave* ;  and  North  Carolina  a 
while  population  of  031,48"-,  and  331,081  slaves. 

Address  to  the  People  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  perilons  limes  upon  which  our  country  is  thrown,  WO  trust  it  will  not  lift  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous or  improper  in  us  lo  express  to  our  fellow-ci  tine  lis  our  united  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  slate  in  this  dire  emergency. 

Wo  arc  threatened  with  a  civil  war,  the  dreadful  conBCquOnCW  of  which,  if  um-c  fully  Inaugura- 
ted, no  language  can  depict.  In  view  of  such  eonneipieiieen,  we  deem  it  the  duly  ofVv.iv  good 
citizen  to  exert  his  utmost  powers  to  avert  the  calamities  of  such  a  wnr.  The  BgUstioa  of  tho 
tdavery  question,  combined  with  party  spirit  and  sectional  auimnsiiy,  lins  at  length  produced  the 
legitimate  fruit.  The  present  is  no  time  to  di-'iiw  the  events  of  the  past.  The  awful  presence  is 
upon  us,  and  the  portentous  future  is  hanging  over  us.  There  lias  been  a  collision,  us  is  known  to 
you,  nt  Fort  .Sumter,  between  the  fortes  of  the  seceded  states  and  those  of  the  notional  govern- 
ment, whieh  resulted  in  the  enptnre  of  the  fort  by  Hie  army  of  the  Confederate  Suites.  In  view 
of  this  ■vent,  .,nJ  "f  i  ■'..  r  it(  ts  growing  out  of  Hi-  se.vs-ion  of  seven  of  the  Southern  States,  ilia 
I  resident  hi-  i--u.il  hi-  pro.  hiinution  .lulling  out  I  he  militia  of  the  states  of  tho  Union  to  suppress 
what  the  pro.  Inni.'.;.r.n  d<  -innates  n  " conibiuati  m  ion  powerful  to  he  suppressed  |>y  i|iC  ordinary 
Cuur*;  ofj.idi.ial  I i, ..<■,  or  by  U„  power*  v-l-d  in  tli-  marshal*  l.y  law."       " 

her  executive,  refused  to  comply  with  the  t-  ,11.     Tin.  ..  IV  ,1  .,f  ,,lir  -i  no  >..   fulK  ..r  [■•■  '•.       XV. 

commend  the  wisdom,  the  juntiee,  and  the  liumaniiv  . ■  i"  -t ■ , . -  r.  fu-al      XV in  iliii.  .11.  .li-.aiiiiri.vi' 

of  secev-ion,  both  ns  «  loii-titinional  n;_'hl  nml  u-  n  i.  tn  >U  for  ■  \i-tin_-  <-<■  il-  ■   "■    ■  oil  ills  <  ond<  inn 

the  policy  of  the  ndmioi-ir  iii n  •■  ■  r  nea  to  ibe  acceded  Mate      Itut  nhuV  n  without  uuuhii. 

cation,  condemn  the  poh.  ub»  ■.  .  .n  ,i-       I,         i   .1  >  ,    t!n<  Union  f..n  n  r   and  to  dissolve 

it  in  the  blood  ofonrf.  Mow.,  ,i„  >,-,., r„l  ,,,..,,,1  ,,  „.  ...(Ti,  ,.  ot  to  j.wif,  ihe  Mat.' iii  refusing  her 

aul  lo  the  government  in  ■<•  mi.  mpt-  i..  mppn  --  ib.    rrl,j „  [)„."„  ,  ,.,|,  ,]  Mut(,fl  we  do  not 

!lli„"k„  iV'Cr  ''.'VJ''  ""V'1'  ""t  l,lr  I":"1'*'."!  '"  "".   '  ''■'.'■". '  '"  •■'•  w  of  the  en  ut  ipicslinu  of  the 


pence  of  our  distructcil  c 


wyrf 


Tonni 


□  hits 


Ulgcl  II 


.talo  of  tbb  Union.     Kho  has  violated  thu  rights  of  no  state,  north  or  sooth,     SllO  has  been  loyal 


sent  of  all  the  slave  states.  Beyond 
these  there  was  only  one  other  demand 
to  be  made — that  the  free  states  should 
adopt  slavery  and  make  it  perpetual. 
But  all  the  governor's  constituents  did 
not  think  with  him.  The  Legislature 
proved  to  be  strongly  conservative, 
and  averse  to  disunion.  A  Conven- 
tion was  called,  but  with  sufficient  safe- 
guards against  the  juggling  or  precip- 
itation of  the  state  into  secession.  At 
Nashville  a  meeting  was  held  in  Jan- 
uary, at  which  it  was  declared  by  the 
agitators  for  secession  that  the  "Con- 
stitutional Union  party,"  whose  candi- 
date Mr.  Bell  was,  had  held  the  doc- 
trine that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  justify  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Bell  himself,  being  pres- 
ent, rose  and  denied  the  charge,  and 
his  denial  called  forth  cheers  from  all 
parts  of  the  ball.  At  the  election,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  of  delegates  to 
the  Convention,  the  Union  candidates 
were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  sixty-four  thousand;  and  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  not 
even  be  a  Convention.  This  decision 
was  more  significant  than  the  very 
majority  of  four  hundred  by  which 
the  Union  delegates  were  elected  in 
Memphis,  the  strong-hold  of  the  aggressive  slavery  party,  because  it  showed 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  even  to  entertain  the  question 
of  breaking  up  the  Union,  or  to  expose  the  political  fortunes  of  the  state  to 
the  chances  whieh  they  must  encounter  in  an  assemblage  meeting  under 
circumstances  of  great  excitement,  and  liable  to  be  hurried  into  extreme 
measures,  and  even  diverted  from  its  purpose,  by  reckless  and  designing 
men  —  a  disposition  which,  in  the  consideration  of  after-events,  it  will  be- 
come us  to  remember.  The  President's  proclamation  was  received  with 
general  disfavor,  and  caused  such  a  change  in  the  current  of  popular  feel- 
tng  that  the  secessionists,  quick  to  see  and  to  use  their  advantage,  were  en- 
abled to  turn  the  western  tide  almost  entirely  in  their  favor.  We  have 
already  seen  Governor  Harris's  defiant  refusal  to  the  call  for  troops.  He 
immediately  summoned  another  special  session  of  the  Assembly  on  April 
25th  ;  and  an  address  was  at  the  same  time  issued  to  the  people  of  the  state 
by  some  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  in  which  secession  was  disapproved 
of  and  the  policy  of  the  administration  condemned,  a  refusal  of  aid  to  the 
government  in  its  attempt  to  suppress  the  rebellion  justified,  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  the  government  equally  deprecated,  and  a  course  of  neutral- 
ity recommended  which  should  not  offend  "either  party,"  but  leave  to  the 
state  the  grand  function  of  peace-maker  between  the  states  of  the  South  and 
the  general  government.  Strange  to  say,  this  policy  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  any  other  would  transfer  the  war  to  the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and 
defeat  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.8  The  notion  that  they  could  assume  a 
neutral  position,  and  play  the  part  of  mediators  between  the  government 
and  the  rebellion,  took  entire  possession  of  such  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
border  states  as  were  not  at  heart  with  the  rebels  at  the  outset.  They 
trusted  that  such  a  course  would  lead  them  safely  through  the  difficulties 
of  their  position,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  considering  the  division  of 
their  love  and  interest  between  slavery  and  the  Union,  were  great  and 
perplexing.  It  led  them  only  into  the  very  disaster  which  they  sought  to 
avoid ;  and  while  it  brought  upon  their  soil  and  their  people  the  calami- 
ties which  they  seemed  most  to  dread,  it  prolonged  for  the  government  that 
attitude  of  timid  hesitation  which  from  the  beginning  had  paralyzed  its  en- 


to  all  where  loyalty  was  due.  She  has  not  brought  on  this  war  by  any  act  of  hers.  She  has  tried 
every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  it.  She  now  stands  ready  to  do  any  thing  within  her  reach 
to  stop  it;  and  she  ought,  as  we  think,  to  decline  joining  either  party;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  would 
nt  once  terminate  her  grand  mission  of  pence-maker  between  the  states  of  the  Smith  and  the  gen- 
eral government.  Nay,  more  j  the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  war  with- 
in her  own  borders— tho  defent  of  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  and  the  deluging  of  the  stale  with  iho 
blood  of  her  own  peoplo. 

Tho  present  duty  of  Tennessee  is  to  mnintnin  n  position  of  independence— Inking  sides  with  iho 

Union  and  ihe  pea f  llio  country  against  all  assailum-.  »  hi-rh.-v  from  the  North  or  South.     Her 

position  should  I"    lo  maintain  the  Mini  lily  of  her  soil  from  the  hostile  trend  of  any  party. 

Wo  do  not  prtt.nd  to  forcb  II  the  future  of  TtUMSCc  in  connection  with  the  other  states  or  in 
reference  to  the  federal  government;  tn  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  the  future  purposes  of 
tho  President  and  cabinet  in  reference  to  the  in. [lending  war;  but, should  n  purpose  be  developed 
by  the  Koiv.mn.'nt  ol  overrunning  and  subjugating  our  brethren  of  the  fecrtlcd  stale*,  we  suv  un- 
equivocally that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  resist  at  all  luuards,  nt  any  co-t,  aad  b\j  arms, 
any  such  purpose  or  attempt.  And,  to  meet  nnv  and  all  CTHeigMUltJ,  she  ought  to  it  ful/a  armed, 
and  we  would  respectfully  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the  state  to  proceed  at  once  to"  the  neeom- 

I"  I   I    nil lb-  n.  prepare  thoroughly  and  efticicntl     for  coming  events.      In  the  nienn  lime, 

'■;'  '"  '     '      il}  ■'-  she  can,  hold   a  conference  with  her  sister  slaveboblinn  slates  yet  in  tho 

Union  for  tin-  purpose  ofdovlsinp.  plans  for  iho  preservation  of  the  peace  of  tho  land.      Fcllow-cit- 

"'  ''-  '  '    I""" ■"■  "'■  "iitierit  you  to  bung  your-.  Is.  s  up  to  the  magnitude  of  llir  crisis.      Look  in 

tin   I  ...    iu,[.  ii,luit'  ... Limit ii-      Cinl  ii (it— what  is  il?     The  bloodiest  and  darkest  pages  of  his- 

'      '  ■' ■    'I      "'       '         '         "['-■■■,.        !  I  i,.,t  ,;i.,.  hi,  tin,,,  Iii-  rub-in-,  In-  untiring  en- 

iTgv  — his  all?  There  nny  be  >et  iim<-  lo  anoinplMi  every  thing.  Let  us  not  despair.  The 
border  Blave  slates  may  prevent  this  civil  war ;  and  why  shall  they  not  do  it ! 

Neil  a.  Drown,  s.  D.  Moiioab, 

ItDBBELL  Houston,        John  S.  Bum*, 
E.  H.  Ewiko,  Andrew  Kwinq, 

C.  Johnson,  John  II.  I'au.kndej, 

John  Bki.l,  Baillu  I'ktton, 

NmbvlUlt,  April  18,  1801.  B.  J.  MuiOB, 
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ergies  and  developed  those  of  the  insurgents.  Such  neutrality  was  both 
treason  and  folly.  It  was  treason,  because  it  sought  to  disqualify  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  republic,  the  paramount  authority  in  all  of  its 
affairs,  and  practically  asserted  that  a  commonwealth  into  which  its  citizens 
had  formed  themselves  by  its  consent  upon  its  soil  was  not  an  integral  part 
of  it,  but  an  independent  and  a  sovereign  power.  For  a  mediator  must  be 
independent;  a  party  to  a  cause  can  not  decide  itas  ajudge;  and  adeclara- 
tion  of  neutrality  and  the  interdiction  of  the  passage  of  troops  are  alike  the 
attributes  only  of  absolute  sovereignty,  the  admission  of  the  right  to  which 
would  have  enabled  any  state  of  the  Union,  at  any  time  and  upon  any  issue, 
to  defy  with  impunity  the  central  authority  behind  the  barrier  of  a  soil  de- 
clared neutral  and  impassable  by  a  component  part  of  that  very  authority. 
Such  pretended  neutrality,  if  not  making  war  upon  the  United  States,  would 
amply  fulfill  the  constitutional  conditions  of  treason  by  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  their  enemies  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  would  make  the  sup- 
pression of  insurrection  quite  impossible.  Such  neutrality  was  folly,  be- 
cause it  brought  upon  the  states  which  adopted  it  the  very  calamities  which 
tiny  sought  to  shun.  Had  the  border  states,  the  people  of  which  before  the 
fall  of  Sumter  professed,  and  even  showed,  a  devotion  to  the  Union,  declared 
boldly  for  it,  for  good  or  ill,  the  war,  which  the  vacillation  of  some  and  the 
assumed  neutrality  of  others  drew  inevitably  upon  their  own  soil,  would  in- 
stantly have  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Gulf  States,  to  be  waged  by  such 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  that  it  would  have  briefly  ended.  An 
ambiguous  course  is  always  perilous;  betweeu  two  great  destructive  pow- 
ers it  is  inevitably  fatal;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  border  states  ended  in 
such  mediation  as  the  neutral  grain  offers  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  In  other  respects  the  position  assumed  by  those  who  first  pre- 
tended to  the  direction  of  these  states  was  no  less  unreasonable  and  destruc- 
tive. They  declared  secession  to  be  unjustifiable;  and  yet,  in  the  same 
breath,  denounced  the  exercise  of  authority  which  sought  to  restrain  this 
unjustifiable  act  as  a  coercion  which  they  would  not  endure  themselves  or 
permit  to  be  applied  to  others.  They  demanded  that  the  government  should 
wait,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  tremble  in  the  balance,  while  they  debated 
the  question  in  a  Border  State  Convention.  They  expected  that,  in  any  case, 
their  terms  should  be  accepted,  and  in  this  case  they  would  remain  in  the 
Union  as  long  as  it  suited  their  interests  or  their  inclinations. 

Governor  Harris,  howeveT,  advocated  no  half-way  measures.  He  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  declaring  Tennessee 
independent  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  "  reaffirming"  each  and  every 
function  belonging  to  a  separate  sovereignty.  Thus  the  governor  of  a  com- 
monwealth, whose  imperfect  political  individuality  was  the  mere  creature  of 
the  government  and  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  whose  very  local  Con- 
stitution declared  that  its  people  had  their  sovereignty  and  their  right  of 
soil  onl  y  "  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
could  with  bare  face  recommend  his  constituents  to  reassume  a  sovereignty 
which  thev  not  only  had  never  possessed,  but  had  never  pretended  to  pos- 
sess. Such,  however,  was  the  resentment  provoked  by  the  forcible  assertion 
of  its  authority  by  the  central  government  that  Governor  Harris's  recom- 
mendation was  followed,  and  the  8th  of  June  was  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly for  the  vote  of  the  people  upon  a  declaration  of  independence ;  but 
long  before  that  time  arrived  the  state  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the 
government  at  Washington  and  even  of  its  own  people.    For,  as  in  Virginia, 


there  was  a  league  formed  with  the  insurgents  through  a  commissioner  from 
them ;  and  the  whole  military  force  of  the  state,  and  all  the  property  and 
munitions  of  war  which  it  had  "  acquired"  from  the  United  States,  were 
turned  over  to  the  government  at  Montgomery.  Simultaneously  with  the 
ratification  of  this  league,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  raise 
a  force  of  fifty-five  thousand  men.  This  he  proceeded  at  once  to  do;  and, 
to  look  forward  a  few  weeks  to  the  consummation  of  this  scheme,  the  8th  of 
June  saw  the  whole  state  filled  with  the  armed  emissaries  of  the  insurgent 
government;  and,  except  in  East  Tennessee,  denunciation  and  intimidation 
had  done  their  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  very  people  who  had  given  a 
majority  of  more  than  sixty-four  thousand  against  secession,  now  gave  a 
majority  of  more  than  fifty-seven  thousand  for  it — or  seemed  to  give ;  for  it 
was  openly  charged  that  this  result  had  been  brought  about  not  without 
fraud,  and  the  open  acts  of  those  who  had  obtained  control  of  the  state  were 
such  as  to  justify  this  accusation  against  their  secret  practices. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  closely  the  steps  by  which  North  Carolina  trod  the 
road  of  treason  to  the  Constitution.  Let  the  names  be  changed,  and  the  story 
of  Tennessee's  defectiou  is  substantially  hers  also.  She  pursued  with  some- 
what more  celerity  the  same  course  with  her  sister  slave  state  upon  her 
western  border,  and  by  the  20th  of  May  she  had  thrown  herself  without  re- 
serve, for  better  for  worse,  into  the  arms  of  the  insurgent  government.  Nor 
would  the  fate  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  emissaries  and  the 
well-wishers  of  the  rebels  played  the  same  part  which  they  had  assumed  with 
such  success  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  be  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention,  were  it  not  that  in  those  states  their  machinations  were  un- 
successful. Kentucky,  though  of  ber  eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
more  than. two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  negro  slaves,  and  although 
she  was  bound  by  strong  ties  to  Virginia,  numbered  among  her  people  a  large 
proportion  of  noble  men  who  were  ready  to  give  themselves  and  all  that 
they  then  had  for  the  imperiled  existence  of  the  republic.  It  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  her  political  leaders,  and  perhaps  even  of  her  citizens,  were 
so  far  infected  with  the  poison  of  state  sovereignty  that  they  condemned  a 
policy  of  coercion,  and  declared  that  her  duty  was  to  maintain  an  independ- 
ent and  neutral  position  between  the  contending  parties,  declaring,  as  they 
did  declare, "  her  soil  to  be  sacred  from  the  hostile  tread  of  either,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  this  neutrality  by  arms.'"  But  while  they  were  thus 
distracted  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  divided  duty,  even  the  warmest  par- 
tisans of  state  sovereignty  and  slavery  deplored  the  precipitation,  while  the 
majority  denounced  the  contumacy,  and  all  resented  the  arrogance  of  the 
South  Carolina  politicians,  by  whom  this  distressing  dilemma  had  been  pre- 
pared. At  the  election  on  the  4th  of  May  for  delegates  to  the  Border  State 
Convention,  the  Union  nominees  were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
At  the  Convention  itself,  which  was  held  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
only  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  represented,  and  an  address  was  issued  to 
the  people  of  Kentucky  by  her  delegates,  headed  by  the  venerable  Mr.Crit- 
tenden,  declaring  that  the  crisis  presented  the  grand  commanding  question, 
Union  or  no  Union,  Government  or  no  Government,  Nationality  or  no  Na- 
tionality; that  the  coming  war  was  unnecessary,  and  resulted  from  the  am- 
bition of  a  few  rather  than  the  wrongs  done  to  the  people;  and  that  Ken- 
tucky would  continue  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  the  government,  and  the 
fla°"  of  the  United  States,  and  refuse  alliance  with  any  who  would  destroy 
the  Union."     On  the  30th  of  June  the  election  for  representatives  to  Con- 


*  Resolutions  oj  a  Meeting  at  Louisville,  Kciturky,  April  BOiBj  at  which  the  Hon.  James  Guthrie 

Resolced,  1.  That,  as  the  Confederate  States  have,  by  overt  acts,  commenced  war  against  ihc 
United  States,  without  consultation  with  Kentucky  and  their  filler  Southern  Slates,  Kentucky  re- 
serves 10  herself  the  right  to  choose  her  own  portion,  nnd  that  while  her  natural  sympathies  ore 
with  those  who  have  a  common  interest  in  tin;  protection  of  slavery,  she  stilt  acknowledges  her  loy- 
alty and  fealty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  she  will  cheerfully  render  unlit  that 
government  becomes  aggressive,  tyrannical,  and  regardless  of  oor  righis  in  slave  property. 

3.  That  the  national  government  should  bo  tried  by  its  acts,  and  that  the  several  states,  as  its 
peers  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  will  hold  it  to  a  rigid  accountability,  and  require  that  its  acts 
should  be  fraternal  in  their  efforts  to  tiring  back  the  seceding  states,  and  not  sanguinary  or  coercive. 

3.  That,  as  we  oppose  the  call  of  the  1'resident  for  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  se- 
ceding states,  so  we  oppose  the  raising  of  troops  in  this  state-  to  co-operate  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy when  the  acknowledged  intention  of  the  latter  is  to  march  upon  the  City  of  Washington 
nnd  captnre  the  Capitol,  and  when,  in  its  march  thither,  it  must  pass  through  states  which  bavo 
not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

4.  That  secession  is  n  remedy  for  no  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  but  an  aggravation  and  complica- 
tion of  existing  difficulties, 

5.  That  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  interests  of  the  present,  and  the  solemn  convictions  of  fu- 
ture duty  nnd  usefulness  in  the  hope  of  mediation,  prevent  Kentucky  from  taking  part  with  the 
seceding  slates  against  thu  general  government. 

G.  That  "  the  present  duty  of  Kentucky  is  to  maintain  her  present  independent  position,  taking 
rides  not  with  the  administration,  nor  with  the  seceding  states,  but  with  the  Union  against  thorn 
both,  declaring  her  soil  to  be  sacred  from  the  hostile  triad  of  either,  and,  if  Decenary,  to  make  tho 
declaration  good  with  her  strong  right  arm." 

7.  That,  lo  the  end  Kentucky  may  lie  prepared  fur  any  contingency,  "we  would  have  her  arm 
hcrwlf  thoroughly  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,"  mi  regular  legal  action. 

8.  That  we  look  to  the  young  rncn  of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard  ns  tho  bulwarks  of  the  snfety 
of  our  commonwealth,  and  that  wo  conjure  them  lo  remember  that  they  aro  pledged  equally  to 
fidelity  to  the  United  Sinks  and  Kentucky. 

0.  That  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  Ixdng  mainly  the  work  of  Southern  soldiers  and  states- 
men, in  our  opinion  furnish  a  surer  guaranty  for  "  Southern  Itights"  than  can  bo  found  under  any 
other  system  of  government  yet  devised  by  men. 

'•  To  the  People  of  Kentucky. 

Having  been  elected  by  you  ns  your  delegates  lo  "  a  Convention  of  the  border  slave  states  nnd 
such  other  slnvo  states  as  have  not"  pusicd  Ordinances  of  Secession,"  with  power  to  meotwiih  del- 
egates from  other  states  in  convention,  "  to  consult  on  the  critical  condition  or  tho  country,  and 
agree  upon  somo  plan  of  adjustment ;"  and  having  met  nt  Frnnkfort,  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act,  wo  deem  It  proper  to  inform  you,  hrielly,  of  what  was  dono  by  us  in  the  Con- 
It  whs  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that,  while  tho  call  for  this  Convention  originated  in  Virginia, 
nnd  hod,  apparently,  the  concurrence  of  nil  the  border  slave  states,  yet  there  wore  delegates  in  nt- 

hril  .ii' i  fr..!u  K<  i I.\  .in  I  Mi-iiori  nnli       I  iw  n  pn  -■  ut  diva  chosen  by  thu  counties  of  M 'Minn 

and  Sevier,  in  'IVnm  ...-.■,  npi--nrcd,  and,  although  not  coining  with  such  credentials  as  wore  ncc- 
DMtn  to  cun*(itute  htm  a  defoliate,  be  was  invited  lo  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

Alter  a  ci.niinuon.  icttjtrn  from  doj  to  'lav.  .luring  «  huh  the  condition  of  the  country,  nnd  the. 
THrtoni  causes  that  led  toll,  were  maturely  considered,  It  wits  rosoWed  thai  the  Convention  should 
address  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  I  lulled  States,  and  the  delegates  from  Kent  nekv  determined 
to  present  to  you  a  Separate  address,  in  which  views  of  your  members  should  ho  embodied.  In  tho 
discharge  of  this  duty  wo  now  attempt  to  address  you. 


Your  state,  on  n  deliberate  consideration  of  her  responsibilities— moral,  political,  and  social- 
has  determined  that  the  proper  course  fur  her  to  pursue  is  to  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  seceded  states  but  that  of  mediator  and  intercessor.  She  is  unwil- 
ling to  take  up  arms  against  her  brethren  residing  either  north  or  south  of  the  geographical  line  by 
which  they  are  unhappily  divided  into  warring  sections.  This  course  was  commended  to  her  by 
every  consideration  of  patriotism,  and  bv  a  pro].er  regard  for  her  own  security.  It  docs  not  result 
from  timidity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  could"  only  have  been  adopted  by  a  brave  ]>eople — so  brave  that 
tho  least  imputation  on  their  courage  would  bo  branded  as  false  by  their  written  and  traditional 

Kentucky  was  right  in  taking  this  position,  because,  from  the  commencement  of  this  deplorable 
controversy,  her  voice  was  for  reconciliation,  compromise,  and  pence.  She  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  general  government,  and  made  none.  The  injuries  she  sustained  iu  ber  prop- 
erty from  a  failure  to  execute  laws  passed  for  its  protection,  in  consequence  of  illegal  interference 
by  "wicked  nnd  deluded  citizens  i"  the  free  states,  she  considered  us  wholly  insufficient  to  justify  a 
dismemberment  of  tho  Union.  That  sho  regarded  as  no  remedy  for  existing  evils,  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  them  all.  She  witnessed,  it  is  true,  with  deep  concern,  the  crowth  of  a  wild  and  frenzied 
fanaticism  in  one  section,  and  a  reckless  and  defiant  spirit  in  another,  both  equally  threatening 
destruction  to  the  country,  and  tried  earnestly  to  arrest  them,  hut  in  vain.  Wo  will  not  stop  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  or  to  criminate  either  of 
the  sections  to  the  dishonor  Ot  the  other,  hut  can  say  that  wo  believed  both  to  have  been  wrong, 
and,  in  their  madness  ami  folly,  to  have  ioaogorated  a  war  that  the  Christian  world  looks  upon 
with  amazement  and  sorrow,  and  thai  Liberty,  Christianity,  and  Civilization  stand  appalled  at  the 
horrors  to  which  ir  will  give  rise. 

It  is  a  proud  and  grand  iliiiig  f. t  Kentucky  to  stand  up  and  say,  ns  -lie  run,  truthfully,  in  tho 
face  of  the  world, "  Wo  hud  no  hand  in  this  thing ;  our  skirts  are  clear."  And,  in  looking  nt  the 
terrorism  that  prevails  elsewhere— beholding  freedom  of  speech  denied  to  American  citizens,  their 
homesteads  subjected  to  lawless  visitation,  their  properly  confiscated,  ami  their  persons  liable  to  in- 
carceration and  search— how  grandly  dues  she  not  loom  up.  ns  she  p.ocluuns  to  the  oppressed  and 
miserable,  Wo  oiler  you  a  refuge  !  '  Here,  constitutional  law,  and  resect  for  individual  rights, 
still  oxist  1  Hero  is  an  asylum  where  loyalty  to  the  name,  nation,  and  Hug  of  the  Union  pre- 
dominates; nnd  here  in  iho'nnlv  place,  in  ['bis  lni.lv  great  republic,  where  iroo  freedom  remains— 
that  freedom  for  which  out  fathers  fotighl— the  citizen  being  tree  to  speak,  write,  or  publish  any 
thing  ho  may  wish,  responsible  only  to  tho  laws,  and  not  controlled  by  the  violence  of  the  mob. 

Is  not  Ibis  an  attitude  worthy  of  a  great  people,  nod  do  net  her  position  and  safety  require  ber 
to  maintain  it?  If  sho  deviates  from  if,  if  she  sulVcrs  herself,  in  a  moment  ot  excitement,  to  bo 
led  off  by  sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other— to  ally  herself  with  either  seel  ion— inevitable  and 
speedy  ruin  must  fall  upon  her.  What  reason  can  bo  urged  lo  incline  her  to  such  a  fatal  slcp  ? 
Sho  is  still,  thank  (io.l,  a  member  of  the  Union,  owing  .misiiludoiiul  allegiance  to  n—  an  allegiance 
voluntarily  given  long  inniniivined,  nnd  from  which  she  bus  derived  renntless  kuefiis.  Can  she, 
by  her  own  act,  forfeit  tlii-  allegiance,  and  by  thu  exercise  of  any  constitutional  ]-ower  sever  her- 
self from  that  government  ?  In  our  opinion  the  statement  of  the  proposition  Ensures  ns  rejection. 
It  is  of  no  more  ralionnl  force  than  tho  argument  of  the  suicide  lo  commit  self-slaughter.  Seces- 
sion in  not  a  right.  That  the  right  of  revolution  exists  is  as  true  in  states  as  the  right  of  self- 
defenso  Is  true  of  individuals,  It  does  nor  exist  by  virtue  of  legnl  enactment  or  constitutional 
provision,  but  is  f.uinded  in  the  nature  of  things  is  inalienable  and  indestructible,  and  ought  to 
bo  resorted  to  only  when  all  pencenhle  remedies  fuil.  Revolution  is  an  extreme  remedy,  finds  its 
justification  alone  in  nn  escape  friun  iuiolcruhlo  oppression,  and,  hazarding  the  consequences  of 
folluro  rut  success  or  defeat  makes  tho  movement  ono  of  rightful  resistance  or  rvMlion,  it  becomes 
tho  stem  duty  of  Kentucky  to  look  not  only  to  tho  motives  that  might  impel  her  to  revolt,  but  to 
tho  prohnhlo  results.  Shu  must  contemplate  ber  eondilion  In  n  complei  character—  notional  and 
state— and  sco  what  must  be  nor  fato  iu  the  ovoul  of  a  separation. 
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gresa  took  place,  the  issue  presented  being  between  Union  on  the  one  side, 
and  States  Rights  on  the  other;  when  the  Union  delegates  were  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  the  State  Eights  men  having  polled  but,  a  few 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  ballots. 

Leaving  Kentucky  thus  firmly  bound  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic, 
though  with  her  patriotism  chilled  by  the  affectation  of  a  cold  neutrality, 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  Missouri,  the  state  whose  political  birth  forty  years 
before  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  inauspicious  omens  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  in  which  she  was  now  summoned  to  take  a  part.  Were  it  not  that 
fanaticism,  whether  in  a  good  cause  or  a  bad,  always  forgets  or  disregards 
the  obligations  and  even  the  teachings  of  the  past,  the  people  of  Missouri 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  been  led  by  the  delusions  of  state  sovereignty 
into  the  denial  of  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  constitutional  government 
of  the  republic;  for  there  were  men  still  living  within  her  borders  who 
could  remember  that  at  the  time  of  her  admission  as  one  of  the  common- 
wealths  entitled  to  a  voice  in  that  government,  it  was  at  Washington,  and 
not  at  St.  Louis  or  at  Jackson  City,  that  it  was  decided  whether  her  Consti- 
tution should  protect  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  But  a  population 
which  furnished  the  border  ruffians  who  undertook  to  decide,  and  who,  in  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  so  nearly  decided,  by  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver, 
the  political  and  social  future  of  a  neighboring  community,  could  not  but 
include  a  large  number  of  men  who  would  hasten  to  serve  the  cause  they 
had  most  at  heart,  in  the  company  of  the  great  body  of  its  devotees,  and  to 
dignify  their  former  violence  by  making  it  appear  the  first  step  in  a  great 
revolution.  These  men  were  not  wanting  to  their  faction  or  to  themselves. 
They  took  the  field  at  once  with  the  spirit  and  the  audacity  which  had 
marked  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  from  the  beginning;  and  Clai- 
borne Jackson,  governor  of  the  state,  was  at  their  head.  Governor  Jackson 
came  into  office  on  the  4th  of  January  ;  and  in  his  inaugural  message  he  did 
not  hesitate  at  taking  the  extreme  ground  that  Missouri  must  stand  by  the 
other  slave  states,  whatever  course  they  might  pursue.  A  Convention  was 
called;  but  Union  delegates  were  elected  by  large  majorities;  and  the  usual 
commissioner  from  the  insurgents  having  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
before  it,  he  was  informed  by  resolution  that  Missouri  refused  to  join  her 
fortunes  with  the  states  represented  at  Montgomery.  In  the  resolutions, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  deliberations  for  which  the  Convention  was  call- 
ed together,  it  was  declared  unanimously  that  the  state  had  no  cause  for  dis- 
solving her  connection  with  the  Union  ;  but  another  was  passed  by  the  large 
majority  of  eighty-nine  to  six,  recommending,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  civil 
.  war,  the  withdrawal  of  the  federal  forces  from  the  forts  where  collision  with 
the  insurgents  might  be  apprehended.1     Thus,  indeed,  might  civil  war  have 

Under  the  national  government,  she  tins  a  right  to  the  protection  of  thirty-three  grc.it  states, 
and  with  them,  thus  protected,  inn  defy  the  world  in  arms.  Under  it,  she  becomes  prosperous 
and  happy.  Deprived  of  it,  she  finds  herself  exposed  10  imminent  danger.  She  has  a  border 
front  on  the  Ohio  River  of  near  seven  hundred  miles,  with  three  powerful  states  on  thnt  border. 
She  has  four  hundred  railea  on  the  south,  by  which  she  is  separated  from  Tennessee  hy  n  merely 
conventional  line.  Her  eastern  front  is  on  Virginia,  and  pnrt  of  her  western  on  Missouri,  thus 
making  her  antagonistic,  in  the  event  of  collision,  to  Virginia,  which  is  our  mother,  and  to  Mis- 
souri, which  is  our  daughter.  Hemmed  in  thus  on  every  side  by  powers,  each  one  of  which  is 
equal  to  her  own,  her  situation,  and  her  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  imperatively  demand  of  her 
to  insist  on  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  its  Constitution,  and  government.  Pence  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  her,  nnd  can  only  lie  secured  to  her  by  preserving  the  Union  inviolate.  Kentucky  has 
no  canse  of  quarrel  wilh  the  Constitution,  and  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  her  neighbors,  but  nbundant 
reason  to  love  both.  Of  the  great  West  6he  was  the  pioneer,  and  became  the  starting-point  of 
emigration  to  all  around  her.  There  is  not  a  Western  or  a  Southwestern  state  in  which  Kentucky- 
families  are  not  settled,  and  she  is  bound  to  all  by  lies  of  interest  and  brotherhood.  She  has  ever 
been  loyal  to  the  government,  answering  to  irs  requisition)  and  sharing  its  burdens.  At  the  com- 
mand of  that  government,  when  war  Was  declared  to  protect  the  rights  of  sailors,  although  she  had 
no  tcsscIs  to  float  on  the  ocean,  yet  (tie  offered  up  her  blood  freely  in  the  common  defense  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Again,  when  war,  growing  out  of  n  territorial  controversy,  far 
from  her  own  borders,  was  proclaimed,  she  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  light,  and  Monterey  nnd 
Buona  Vista  were  made  famous  in  history  by  the  valor  of  Kcntuckians.  Never  has  she  faltered  in 
her  duty  to  the  Union, 

In  declining  to  respond  to  a  call  made  by  the  present  administration  of  the  government,  nnd  one 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  administration  had  been  fully  nd- 
vised  of  the  circimistan<  cs  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  Kentucky  did  not  put  herself  in  factious 
opposition  to  her  legitimate  obligations;  she  did  not  choose  to  throw  herself  in  hostile  collision 
wilh  the  slave  states  of  Missouri.  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  which  have  not  seceded  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  slave  states  which  have  and  arc  in  process  of  secession  on  the  other,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
brethren  and  kindred  at  the  very  moment  when  she  OTIS  striving  to  be  nn  apostle  of  peace.  Nmure 
herself  revolted  at  the  thought,  nnd  her  conduct  in  this  matter  had  so  much  of  love  to  God,  and 
love  10  mnn  in  it,  that  it  will  meet  the  sanction  of  an  approving  world.  So  far  from  being  de- 
nounced for  this  action,  it  is  every  where  looked  upon  ns  nn  act  of  purest  patriotism,  resulting  from 
imperious  necessity,  and  the  highest  instincts  of  self-preservation— respected  bv  the  very  adminis- 
tration that  alone  could  have  complained  of  it,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  bo  ratified  by  it,  if  not  in 
terms,  at  least  by  its  future  action,    'flint  net  did  not  take  her  out  of  the  Union. 

Kentucky,  in  so  grave  a  matter  as  this,  passes  by  mere  legal  technicalities  nnd  a  discussion  of 
theoretical  difficulties  of  government,  poises  herself  upon  her  right  to  do  what  the  necessities  of  her 
condition  imperatively  demanded  of  her,  nnd  relies  upon  the  good  sense  nnd  magnanimity  of  iter 
sister  slates,  seeing  that  there  is  no  parallel  in  her  condition  nnd  theirs  to  do  her  justice. 

In  all  things  she  is  as  loyal  as  ever  10  the  constitutional  administration  of  the  government.  She 
will  follow  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  utmost  regions  of  the  earth,  and  defend  them  from  foreign 
insult.  She  refuser,  allegiance  with  any  who  would  destroy  the  Union.  All  she  nsks  is  permission 
to  keep  out  of  this  unnatural  strife  When  called  to  tiike  pnrt  in  it,  she  believes  thero  is  more 
honor  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  of  any  supposed  dnty  to  perform  it. 

Feeling  that  she  is  clearly  right  in  this,  and  has  announced  her  Intention  to  refrain  from  ng- 
gression  npon  others,  she  must  protest  against  her  soil  being  made  Die  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions by  any  belligerent.  The  war  must  not  be  transferred  by  ihc  warring  sections  from  their  own 
to  her  borders.     Such  unfriendly  action  can  not  I*  viewed  wilh  indifli  renco  by  Kentucky. 

Having  thus  referred  lo  this  subject  in  its  generul  aspects,  we  would  invite  your  individual  at- 
tention to  its  direct  hearings  upon  yourselves. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  of  party  politics,  although  it  may  be  the  interest  of  some  to  mnkc  it  so. 
The  dny  of  mere  party  platforms  has,  we  trust,  gone  forever.     It  has  passed  from  being  n  mere 

struggle'  for  ph'-e  that  may  gratify  tnjr.-.nnal  ambition,  to  one  for  the  present  nnd  future  welfare  of 
a  whole  people,  for  the  safety  of  homes  and  fireside.  Whatever  divi-ioiis  have  heretofore  existed 
should  now  cease.  In  times  pus t,  in  our  elections,  the  questions  which  divided  men  related  lo 
mere  party  differences,  nnd  the  members  of  nil  the  parties  rivaled  each  oilier  in  their  expression 
of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  were  equally  clamorous  for  their  rights,  iu  the  Union  and  not  out 
or  it.  Now  these  r-oiy  did. ironccs  ore  pasted  away  nnd  forgotten.  The  direct  questinn  is  Union 
or  no  Union— Government  or  no  Grummet— nationality  or  no  Nationality.     Hefore  this  grand 

anil  commanding  'juesiion  every  rl  it,.-  <  I  ,   gur-  may. 

All  can  sec  thnt  ouch  a  slate  of  things  can  not  continue  without  war,  nnd  that  such  n  wnr  was 
unnecessary.     It  resulted  from  the  ambition  of  men  rnihcr  than  from  the  wrongs  done  the  people. 

There  was  a  remedy  for  every  thing  already  provided  by  the  O.nstitiiti which,  wilh  wist)  forc- 

Mgln,  provided  ng.mim  the  trials  to  which  it  might  be  subjected:  'IVru  were  countervailing  pow- 
ers to  check  eneroaehmonls,  whether  by  a  President  or  hy  Congress;  and  it  so  happened  that  at 
this  dangerous  crisis,  when  u  rational  president  had  been  elr-etcd,  then:  wan  a  majority  in  oppo- 
sition to  bim  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  by  which  he  could  have  been  controlled  and  die  pcoplo 


been  avoided  ;  and  so  migbt  a  certain  man  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho  have  avoided  an  unpleasant  collision  by  presenting  Lis  purse  to 
certain  other  men  among  whom  be  Cell  upon  tbe  road.  To  yield  what  is  de- 
manded, irrespective  of  the  justice  of  the  demand,  may  be  at  times  the  part 
of  discretion ;  it  can  never  be  that  of  honor,  of  dignity,  or  of  sovereign  power. 
There  was  another  resolution,  recommending  n  National  Convention  lor  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution;  but  on  the  27th  of  the  mouth  (it  was  March) 
the  state  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any 
steps  toward  the  National  Convention,  or  toward  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union  which  had  beeu  recommended  by  the  state  Conven- 
tion. The  stirring  events  of  the  latter  half  of  April  failed  to  produce  in 
Missouri  the  effect  which  followed  them  in  the  other  border  states,  and  the 
excitement  which  they  created  soon  passed  away. 

But,  although  the  people  of  Missouri  pronounced  thus  unhesitatingly,  thus 
so  decidedly,  and  by  such  large  majorities  for  the  Union,  tbe  restless  and 
reckless  men,  who  loved  slavery  more  than  the  republic,  did  not  cease  their 
machinations.  A  secret  association  had  already  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  state  into  the  ranks  of  the  insurrection;  it  numbered 
among  its  members  many  influential  politicians;  and  its  object,  at  least,  if 
not  its  means,  were  approved  by  the  governor  himself.  He  began  at  once 
the  organization  of  a  State  Guard,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace  and  protecting  the  soil  of  the  state  against  invasion — that  term  mean- 
ing, when  so  used,  the  presence  of  national  troops.  But  the  government  at 
Washington  had  ftivored  the  formation  of  a  military  organization  called 
Home  Guards,  composed  of  loyal  Missouriaus,  which,  under  spirited  and  de- 
termined leadership,  soon  checked  the  development  of  Governor  Jackson's 
plans  and  those  of  his  co-workers,  who  began  their  movement  by  seizing  tbe 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  distributing  the  arms  to  the  malcontents  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  same  fate  threatened  the  more  important  arsenal  at  St. Louis; 
but  in  command  there  was  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  bad  served  with  honor  in  Florida  and  in  Mexico,  and  with  dis- 
cretion and  loyalty  in  Kansas  during  her  early  trial.  His  force  was  very 
small,  and  tbe  Police  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis,  undertaking  to  make  a 
little  war  upon  the  government,  required  him  to  confine  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  to  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  city 
swarmed  with  the  partisans  of  the  rebels  ;  the  governor  himself  had  ordered 
two  thousand  men  down  from  Jefferson  City,  whose  purpose  could  only  be 
to  seize  tbe  arms  in  the  arsenal.  This  a  Captain  Stokes,  also  of  the  army, 
prevented  by  a  daring  and  energetic  movement.     Provided  by  Governor 


protected.  It  whs  the  duty  of  the  opposition  to  have  stood  to  their  posts  till  the  danger  of  en- 
croachment had  passed  away.  Bat  senators  and  representatives,  following  'he  example  of  their 
s In tes,  vacated  their  seats,  and  placed  a  president  who  would  have  been  in  a  minority  nt  the  head 
of  n  triumphant  majority.  It  was  n  (Treat  wrong, for  which  they  must  answer  to  posterity.  Ken- 
tucky remained  true  to  herself,  con  tending  with  all  her  might  for  what  were  considered  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  people;  and  although  one  after  anolher  of  the  states  that  should  have  been  bv  her 
side  ungenerously  deserted  her,  leaving  her  ulmost  alone  in  the  field,  vet  she  did  not  surrender  her 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  never  will  surrender  them.  She  will  appear  nguin  in  the  Con- 
gress of  ihc  United  States,  not  having  conceded  tbe  least  item  of  power  to  the  government  "hat 
had  not  heretofore  been  granted,  and  retaining  every  power  she  had  reserved.  She  will  insist  upon 
her  constitutional  rights  in  the  Union,  and  not  out  of  it. 

Kentucky  is  grieved  to  think  thnt  any  thing  should  have  been  done  by  her  sister  states  that  has 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  assume  the  position  she  now  occupies.  It  is  not  one  of  submission, 
as  it  has  been  insultingly  called— it  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism;  but,  if  she  had  no  high- 
er or  holier  motive— if  she  were  not  earnestly  for  peace  ninong  her  brethren,  the  great  law  of  self- 
protection  points  out  her  course,  nnd  she  has  no  alternative.  Already  one  section  declares  that 
there  will  be  no  war  at  home,  but  that  it  shall  be  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Already  the  ennuon 
and  bayonets  of  another  section  are  visible  on  our  most  exposed  border.  Lei  these  hostile  armies 
meet  on  our  soil,  and  it  will  matter  bin  little  lo  us  which  may  succeed,  for  destruction  to  ns  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  Our  fields  will  he  hud  waste,  our  houses  an  J  cities  will  !*■  burned,  our  people 
will  be  slain,  and  this  goodly  land  be  rebnptized  "the  hind  of  blood;"  nnd  even  the  institution,  to 
preserve  or  control  which  this  wretched  war  was  undertaken,  will  be  exterminated  in  the  general 
ruin.  Such  is  the  evil  thnt  others  will  bring  upon  us,  no  matter  which  side  we  lake,  if  this  is  to  bo 
the  battle-field.  Dut  there  is  danger  at  home  more  appalling  than  any  thnt  comes  from  beyond. 
People  of  Kentucky,  look  well  to  it  that  von  do  not  get  to  fighting  among  yourselves,  for  then,  in- 
deed,  you  will  find  thnt  it  is  nn  ill  fight  where  he  that  wins  has  the  worst  o(  it.  Endeavor  to  bo 
of  onu  mind,  nnd  strive  to  keep  the  sinte  steady  in  her  present  position.  Hold  fast  to  that  slice  t- 
nnchor  of  republican  lils.-rlv,  that  the  will  of  the  maj.uilv  d-n-mntkuiallv  and  l-gally  expressed 
must  govern.  You  have,  in  the  election  by  which  this  Convention  was  chosen,  displayed  a  una- 
nimiij  unparalleled  in  your  hi-tory.  May  y  on  be  as  unanimous  in  the  future  ;  may  your  majori- 
ties bo  so  decided  thnt  a  refusal  to  obey  may  be  justly  cnllcd  factious.  Trust  and  love  one  an- 
other. Avoid  angry  strife.  Frown  upon  the  petty  ambition  of  demagogues  who  would  stir  up  bad 
passions  among  you.  Consider,  as  wise  men,  what  is  necessary  for  your  own  best  interest,  nnd,  in 
humble  submission,  trusi  nnd  look  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  has  heretofore  so  signally  blessed 
us  as  u  uution  for  His  guidance  through  [be  gloom  end  darkness  of  this  hour. 

J.  J.  CrtiTTHNUEN,  President.      C.  A.  Wick  line, 
.Tajiks  Gothhib,  G.  W.  Donlap, 

It.  IE.  Williams,  C.  S.  Mo  he  head, 

Arcii'd  Dixom,  J.  F.  Robinson, 

V.  M.  BnisTOW,  Jons  S.  Huston, 

Josiioa  F.  Bell,  Rout.  Richardson. 

1  Resolutions  rtported  in  the  Missouri  Convention. 

Retained,  That  nt  present  there  a  no  adequate  cause  lo  impel  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connec- 
tion with  the  federal  Union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  will  labor  for  such  all  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
isting troubles  lis  will  secure  peace,  righls,  and  equality  lo  nil  the  states. 

RuoletdfThni  the  people  of  this  slate  arc  devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
nnd  earnestly  desire  thai  hy  n  fair  and  amicable  adjustment  the  present  causes  of  disagreement 
may  bo  removed,  the  Union  perjtetuuted,  and  peace  and  harmony  be  restored  hctw  ecu  the  Mouth 
and  North. 

Resolved,  Thnt  ihe  people  of  ibis  state  deem  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  ihc  United 
States,  proposed  hy  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  the  extending  of  tho  same  to  Territories  hereafter  to  bo 
acquired,  a  basis  of  ridjiij.tnii.-nt  which  will  siiccevlidly  remove  the  causes  of  difference  forever  from 
tho  arena  of  national  politics. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Missouri  believo  Hint  the  pence  nnd  quiet  of  the  country  will  be 

promoted  by  n  Convention  to  propose  a ndnnoits  lo  the  Constitution  of  the  tinned  States;  nnd 

that  thin  Conventi rges  the  Legislature  oHIm,  state  to  taki   m.-|  s  I'.u  .  allli  tt  -w  h  <\m  vein  ion, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  r. .mention,  the  ,  n.ph.vniciit  ol  unborn  force  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  coerce  the  Bcrodiog  «iate-,  -r  the  einplnno  ot  .  f  f..n  ■■  l.i  t'h.  -  i-cding  slates 
to  ussnil  ihc  government  of  the  Unit.  .1  m.u.  -..  w>ll  im  in  ,il>b  i  lunge  tbe  .0001  it  into  civil  war, 
nnd  thereby  extinguish  nil  hope  of  an  amicable  sOtUemcrrl  ol  the  issues  now  pending. 

Wo  therefore  earnestly  enlrent  the  federal  government,  as  well  as  the  seceding  slates,  to  slay  tho 
arm  of  military  power,  and  on  no  proton  10  whatever  bring  npon  ihe  nation  the  horrors  of  civil  wnr. 

Ikti.Ieed,  That,  when  the  Convenlioii  adjourns,  ii  adjoin  11  lo  meei  nt  .lell'erson  City  oil  the  third 
Monday  in  December. 

Resolved,  Thnt  a,  committee  bo  eleeled,  n  majority  of  which  shall  have  power  to  convene  tho 
Convention  at  such  time  and  place  prior  to  thu  third  Monday  iu  December  03  tho  exigencies  may 
require. 
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iTates,  of  Illinois,  with  a  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  ten  thou- 
sand muskets,  be  went  to  St.  Louis.  With  the  assistance  of  Captain  Lyon, 
he  managed  to  deceive  a  tumultuous  mob  which  surrounded  the  arsenal  by 
sending  oft* a  large  quantity  of  worthless  arms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract 
attention.  They  were  seized  by  the  watchful  multitude;  and  while  these 
were  triumphing  in  their  success,  Captain  Stokes  got  on  board  a  steamer 
not  only  the  ten  thousand  muskets  for  which  he  came,  but  eleven  thousand 
more,  with  five  hundred  rifle  carbines,  as  many  revolvers,  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  cartridges,  and  some  cannon  and  accoutrements,  leaving  only 
seven  thousand  muskets  to  arm  the  St.  Louis  volunteers.  lie  steamed  safe- 
ly past  a  battery  which  the  secessionists  had  erected  near  St.  Louis,  and,  ar- 
riving at  Alton,  Illinois,  sent  his  valuable  prize  to  Springfield,  in  that  state, 
thus  executing  the  first  successful  and  important  enterprise  for  the  preser- 
vation to  the  government  of  the  material  of  war  of  which  it  was  so  much  in 
need.  Success  generally  begets  success.  The  organization  of  the  Home 
Guard  went  rapidly  on,  and  soon  there  were  five  thousand  armed  and  equip- 
ped in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Francis  P. 
Blair  and  Franz  Sigcl,  the  former  a  brother  of  President  Lincoln's  Postmas- 
ter General,  the  latter  a  German  officer  who  had  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  European  troubles  which  had  succeeded  the  French  revolution 
of  1848.  On  the  outskirts  of  St.  Louis  a  camp  of  Governor  Jackson's  State 
Guards  had  been  established,  under  the  command  of  General  Frost.  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  knowing  the  object  with  which  this  encampment  was  formed,  de- 
termined to  break  it  up;  and,  in  spite  of  a  specious  protest  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  General  Frost,  on  the  10th  of  May  he  marched  upon  him  at  the 
bead  of  the  full  commands  of  Colonels  Blair  and. Sigcl,  with  some  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  secessionists  took  the  alarm  and  poured  out  after  the  troops, 
armed  with  whatever  weapons  they  could  seize ;  and  even  the  townsfolk 
went  in  crowds  to  witness  the  fight.  The  former  were  foiled  by  the  mili- 
tary dispositions  of  Captain  Lyon  ;  they  could  not  approach  the  camp  which 
they  would  so  gladly  have  re-enforced;  and  General  Frost, finding  himself 
surrounded  by  a  force  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  his  own,  surrendered  at 
discretion  upon  Captain  Lyon's  summons.3  By  this  prompt  movement  a 
dangerous  nucleus  of  rebellion  was  broken  up,  about  seven  hundred  prison- 
ers, inclusive  of  fifty  officers,  were  taken,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  captured.  In  this  camp,  which  its  commanding 
officer,  with  the  effrontery  and  duplicity  which  the  partisans  of  the  rebellion 
so  constantly,  and  often  so  successfully,  practised,  bad  voluntarily  declared 
by  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  not  hostile  to  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that 
the  two  main  streets  were  named  Davis  and  Beauregard ;  that  a  part  of  its 
occupants  were  in  the  rebel  uniform  ;  and  that  the  command  was  in  great 


'  Captain  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.,  to  General  Frost,  Missouri  .Stole  Guard. 

Ilead-auartere  L'nilcd  Stales  Troupa,  St.  Loub,  May  10, 1801. 

Sin,—  Your  command  is  regarded  as  evidently  hostile  toward  the  government  of  the  United 
Krutes.  It  in,  fur  the  most  part,  mode  ii|i  or  those' secessionist*  who  linvr:  op.  oly  mowed  their  hos- 
tility to  the  general  K.jv.-rnnient,  and  have  been  plotting  at  the  seizure  uf  it*  property  and  the 
overthrow  of  its  authority.  You  lire  openly  in  communication  with  the  so-called  Southern  con- 
federacy,  which  in  now  m  war  with  the  United  State",  mid  vou  are  receiving  lit  vour  camp  from  the 
said  confederal-}-,  under  it-  llaj.;,  lL,rr;<-  -applies  uf  mmcrial'.d"  war,  most  of  which  in  known  to  he  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  oxtr^rdimirv  prcp.irutimis  plamlv  indicate  none  other  than 
th- well  known  purpose  of  (he  governor  ofthlB  elate, under  whom  orders  yon  are  ...  ting,  ami  whoso 
purpose,  receatlyr.imioiiaieiit.il  t..  the  L-fri-Uure.  hnsjusi  hcen  respond.. I  to  l.v  thnt  h»<li  in  the 
most  unpiiralli'li'd  legislation,  Living  in  direct  view  hotfiliiieH  to  the  gener  il  gi.vcmni.nl.  and  co- 
operating with  the  oaemy.  In  view  or  these  considerations,  nnd  your  failure  to  di-pcrw  in  olwdi- 
onco  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  nml  of  the  eminent  necessity  of  Stole  policy,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  obligation*  imposed  upon  me  l,y  instructions  from  Washington,  it  is  mv  duty  to  demand, 
and  I  do  hereby  demand  of  you,  an  immediate  surrender  of  tout  command,  with  no  other  condi- 
tion! than  that  all  persons  surrendering  under  this  demand  shall  bo  humanelv  mid  kindly  treated, 
Belicring  myself  prepared  lo  enforce  the  demand,  one  hnlf  hoar's  time  before,  doing  so  will  Ijc  al- 
lowed for  your  compliance  therewith. 

N,  Lto.n,  Captain  Second  Infantry,  commanding  Troops. 


measure  armed  with  muskets  seized  by  the  Louisiana  in- 
surgents at  Baton  Rouge,  and  sent  surreptitiously  up  the 
Mississippi  !3  The  prisoners  having  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  the  only  condition  proposed  for  their  release, 
on  the  ground  that  tbey  had  already  taken  it,  and  that  to 
take  it  again  would  be  to  admit  that  they  had  been  in  re- 
bellion, were  marched  under  guard  to  the  arsenal.  While 
tbey  were  on  the  way,  preceded  and  followed  by  detach- 
ments of  the  Union  troops,  and  shut  in  on  either  side  by  a 
single  file,  the  front  ranks  of  the  guard  were  pressed  upon 
by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  which,  after  insulting  them  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  proceeded  to  blows,  and  at 
last  attacked  them  with  stones  and  pistols.  Several  of  the 
soldiers,  without  orders,fired  into  the  crowd.  Fortunately, 
or,  as  the  issue  proved,  perhaps  unfortunately,  no  person 
was  injured,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fired  were  immedi- 
ately placed  under  arrest.  Quiet  and  order  were  hardly  re- 
stored when  the  tumult  broke  out  afresh.  Encouraged  by 
their  impunity,  the  mob  renewed  their  attack,  now  in  the 
rear,  with  stones  and  pistols.  A  captain  ordered  his  com- 
pany to  fire,  and  twenty -live  persons  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. In  a  popular  tumult,  tlie  innocent  and  the  imprudent 
are  always  sure  to  suffer  with  the  guilty,  through  no  fault 
of  those  in  authority.  On  this  occasion  a  miscellaneous 
crowd,  including  even  some  women  and  children,  had  fol- 
lowed the  troops,  and  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  those  who  fell 
were  mostly  citizens,  who,  however  the}'  might  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  purposes  of  the  rioters,  had  not  joined  them 
in  their  attack.  The  rage  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  all  the  people,  was  tremendous ;  throughout  the 
night  St.  Louis  was  heaving  with  suppressed  tumult.  On 
the  following  day  a  large  body  of  the  Ilomc  Guard,  chiefly 
Germans,  marched  into  the  city  from  the  arsenal,  where  they  had  been  armed 
and  equipped.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  through  which  they 
passed  for  a  time  unmolested.  But  at  length  hooting  and  hissing  began,  and 
finally  a  revolver  was  fired  from  the  crowd.  A  soldier  fell  dead  in  the 
ranks.  Firing  now  began  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  when  the  lead- 
ing company  of  the  Germans — not  exhibiting  the  steadiness  and  self-posses- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  militia-men  under  like  circumstances  in  Baltimore 
— wheeled  and  fired  down  the  street  with  fatal  effect.  The  consternation 
which  ensued  was  overwhelming;  but  the  fury  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied was  mitigated  by  the  discovery  that  of  the  six  persons  who  were  kdled 
four  were  soldiers.  The  Germans,  in  their  bewilderment,  had  fired  into  their 
own  ranks.  The  excitement  caused  by  these  bloody  occurrences  was  not 
confined  to  St.  Louis.  The  news  flew  rapidly  to  Jackson  City,  and  stimu- 
lated the  instant  passage  of  a  Military  Bill,  which  before  was  languishing 
through  the  debates.  By  this  bill  a  military  fund  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  and  equipping  the  militia;  and  all  the  money  in  the  treasury, 
or  to  be  received  during  the  current  year,  however  it  had  been  previously 
appropriated,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Ever)'  able-bodied  man  in  the 
state  was  made  subject  to  military  duty;  and,  most  important  provision  of 
all,  this  large  force  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  governor,  and  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  to  obey  him  alone. 

Meantime  General  Harney,  an  army  officer  of  more  experience  and  vigor 
than  discretion,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West.  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  11th,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
caused  by  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  two  previous  days.  He  issued  first  a 
curt  soldier's  proclamation,  informing  the  people  that  he  should  discharge 
his  delicate  duties  with  decision;  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  disbanding 
the  Home  Guards,  but  that  he  would  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  Missouri- 
ans  by  putting  down  riotous  demonstrations  with  the  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army.*  On  the  1-fth  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
the  Military  Bill  an  indirect  Secession  Ordinance,  which  indeed  it  was,  and 
pronounced  it  null  and  void.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Missourians  that,  what- 
ever became  of  the  people  around  the  Gulf,  their  commonwealth  must  share 
the  destiny  of  the  republic,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  would  be  used  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  "  supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  and  to  retain  Missouri  in  the  Union.5     General  Harney  soon  found 


3  General  Harney's  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  May  14,  1861. 
*  General  Harney's  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Mifsouri  and  the  City  of  St  Louis. 
Military  Department  or  Um  West,  SI.  I -mil*,  May  11,]S6I. 
I  have  just  returned  to  this  post,  and  have  assumed  the  military  command  of  this  department. 
o  deeply  regret  the  deplorable  state  of  things  existing  here  than  myself.    The  pnsi 


can  not  he  recalled. 

I  most  anxiously  desire 
preserve  the  public  pence. 
and  from  all  interference  t 
therefore  call  upon  the  pu 

The  military  force  staii 
under  my  command,  will 
spared  the  i 


only  deal  with  tlto  present  mid  the  future. 

0  discharge  the  delieate  and  microns  duties  devolved  upon  me  so  as  lo 

1  shall  carefully  abstain  from  the  exercise  uf  any  unnecessary  powers, 
lb  the  propei-  function  a  of  the  public  officers  of  the  state  and  city,  I 
ie  authorities  and  the  people  to  aid  mo  in  preserving  the  public  peace, 
ud  in  this  department  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  now 
nly  bo  used  in  the  Inst  resort  to  preserve  tho  peace.     I  trust  I  may  ho 

-ins  to  martial  law,  but  the  public  pence  must  Ik  preserved,  nnd"  tho 
y  of  my  instructions,  I  find  I  have 


lives  nnd  prO|>ertv  ol'ihe  people  protected.     Upon 

no  authority  to  change  the  location  of  the  "  Home  Guards.1' 

To  avoid  nil  cause  of  Irritation  and  excitement,  if  called  upon  to  nid  tho  local  authorities  in  pre- 
serving the  public  pence,  I  shall,  in  preference,  mako  use  of  the  regular  army. 

I  ask  the  people  to  pursue  (heir  peaceful  avocation*,  nnd  t.*  observe  the  laws  and  orders  of  their 
local  authorities,  and  to  abstain  from  the  excitements  of  public  meetings  nnd  heated  discussions. 
My  appeal,  I  trust,  may  not  bo  in  vain,  nnd  I  pledge  the  fnith  of  a  soldier  to  tho  earnest  discharge 
of  my  duty.  William   S.  Haiinlv,  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  Dep't. 


General  Harney' > 


Second  Proclaviation. 
Military  Department  of  llio  West,  St  Loatf,  May  14, 1601. 


To  tUPnpk  of  fa  Stale  of  Mint 

On  my  reiurn  to  the  duties  of  the  commnnd  of  this  department,  I  and,  greatly  to  my  nslonish- 
icnt  und  mortification,  a  must  extraordinary  statu  of  things  existing  in  this  stale,  deeply  oDict- 
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himself  involved  in  negotiations  witb  Sterling  Price,  a  wary  and  persistent 
man,  under  whose  command,  as  major  general,  Governor  Jackson  had  placed 
the  forces  enlisted  under  the  Military  Bill.  On  the  20th  of  May  General 
Price  brought  General  Harney  to  an  agreement,  by  which  the  former  pledged 
the  whole  of  the  force  under  his  command  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  latter  consented  to  make  no  farther 
military  movement  in  the  state.  This  specious  compromise,  which  tied  the 
hands  of  the  government  aud  left  those  of  the  secessionists  free,  and,  wbat 
was  of  more  importance,  recognized  in  effect  the  right  of  the  state  to  make 
terms  with  the  nation  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebellious  citizens  resident  in 
Missouri,  met  with  no  favor  outside  the  pale  of  the  rebellion  and  the  bound- 
aries of  Missouri,  and  with  much  opposition  within  the  latter.  Whether  it 
was  thought  at  Washington  that  General  Harney  had  been  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  too  cautious  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty,  or  that  he  had  been  over- 
reached, did  not  appear  in  the  order  which,  ten  days  after  this  concession,  re- 
lieved hirn  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  Captain,  now  Brigadier  General  Lyon.  Of  Arkansas,  hard- 
ly a  border  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  after  once  refusing  by  her 
Convention  to  secede,  she  at  last  was  carried  over,  on  the  6th  of  May,  to 
her  Southern  neighbors. 

From  the  spectacle  of  Bhaken  or  subverted  loyalty  in  the  border  states, 


s  the  governmental  and  othoi 


ing  the  stability  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  oh  well 
interests  of  Missouri  itself. 

An  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  having  interests  in  com- 
mon with  you,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  extend  n  warning  voice  to  my  fcllow-citi- 
zens  against  the  common  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  to  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  sense  of 
justice  to  exert  all  your  moral  power  to  avert  tlitm. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  fee)  it  rny  -Inly  to  cut]  your  attention  to  the  recent  net  of  the  General  A*. 
scmbly  of  Missouri,  known  as  the  Military  Bill,  which  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  tho  temporary  ex- 
citement that  now  pervades  the  public  mind.  This  bill  mn  not  In'  regarded  in  nnv  other  tight 
than  an  indirect  SetJMivin  Ordinance,  ii/noiimj  ffffl  tht  farms  rmnrtrtl  In  l.ij  olhrr  -t.ilrt'     Manifi-rh 

its  most  material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  mid  ban  i  f  the  Ion,.!  fjwin 

To  0,u  exUnt  it  is  a  nullity,  and  can  not  and  trwjftt  not  to  U  v/.l.i/d  or  ,,.,.,t,Ud  l-t  !>••  qood  eiliztit* 

o/Muiouri.    Thcreare  obligations  and  duties  rearing  upon 


I  turn  to  one  yet  more  unpropitious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  —  the 
condition  of  Washington  itself.  That  which  should  have  been  the  moral 
strong-hold  and  citadel  of  the  nation,  was,  by  its  position,  the  weakest,  and, 
by  its  political  affinities  and  its  social  condition,  the  must  disaffected  city 
outside  of  the  seceded  states — a  place  which  the  government  had  not  only 
to  protect,  but  to  protect  itself  against.  Among  the  many  advantages  gain- 
ed by  the  slave  states  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  not  the  least  was  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
Eastern  and  Middle  Stales  wished  it  to  be  placed  on  the  Susquehanna; 
but  they  also  much  desired  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  which  the  government 
should  assume  the  debts  of  the  several  states  contracted  during  and  because 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  thus  pay  from  the  common  fund  an  ex- 
pense incurred  for  the  common  benefit.  This  the  Southern  States,  the 
people  of  which  owned  very  few  of  those  debts,  opposed.  Two  causes,  of 
what  proved  to  be  a  sharp  contention,  were  removed  by  a  compromise  of 
these  two  interests.  The  Southern  States  agreed  to  the  assumption  of  the 
debts;  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Suites  consented  to  the  final  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  upon  the  Potomac.  The  price  which  the  South- 
ern States  paid  fur  this  advantage  was  small  in  comparison  with  its  value; 
for  it  contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of  the  preponderance  which 
they  soon  obtained  and  always  kept  in  the  general  government;  and  now 
that  they  sought  to  destroy  the  republic,  and  build  up  a  great  slaveholding 


their  true  interests  as  well  ns  their  true  relation  to  the  gov 


under  which  v 


,  and  to 


pretext  for 


1,1(1! 


direct  attention  to  one  subject,  which  no  doubt  vdtl  be  made  tho 
popular  excitement.  I  allude  to  the  recent  transactions  at  Camp  Jnck>on, 
proper  for  mo  to  comment  upon  the  official  conduct  of  my  predecessor  in 
lent,  but  it  is  right  and  proper  fcr  the  people  of  Missouri  to  know  that  tho 
ekson,  recently  under  cominmtd  nf  General  Fnwt,  hml  the  mime  ul  Davis, 
ho  same  camp  that  of  Bcnurcgwd  ;   nod  that  a  body  of  men  had  been  rc- 

1,!V'''I|",«""'''''rf,'i»''  'l''"  "'">  l""'1*1'  dii.tiVukhihg  the  army  of  the  10- 
■i.  1       Ir  i.  ul. ii  n  ii.r..v,,.:  -  Hut  that  a  quantity  ul  arms  had  been  received 
e  United  Stales  A  recti  a!  at  Union  liouge,  and 


St  I  union  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  arc  paramount 

consider  ami  weigh  well  before  von  will  allow  yourselves  to  be  i 

form  or  yielding  obedience  to  ibis  Militnrv  Hill,  win.  b  is  clearly  in  violnli 

zetisof  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  hii-  [nkcn  n  proper  and  oniric 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  termination  of  the  Mrfbrbtmui  cont&h f  ibi 

railed  "cotton  slate-.,"  Mii.ionri  mutt  nhim  /',.  ./,    >,    ,,  „/  //„  /  ,,        ||,  r 

her  soil,  productions,  mid,  in  short,  all  her  in.it.  n.il  im,  r.  -<-.  point  to  diix  1 
our  eyes  ngniusl  thin  controlling  fact.  It  is  Been,  mid  it*  force-  i-  felt  tin 
inipnrtunt  is  this  regarded  to  tho  ((rem  int-rests  of  the  cuiiiry,  that  I  vein 

ion  that  the  wknk  power  of  tU  <j„n \rnmr.til  nf  the.  I 'uitul  .-l-tti  V  1/  „ ,. 

lain  Mhtouriii,  her  jircnmt  /tuition  in  the  Union.     I  express  to  you,  in  nil 

my  own  deliberate  convictions,  without  assuming  10  sp.-uk  for  tile  cnveiiiriicnt  of  tho  United  .Slates' 
Wh0«  authority,  lure  and  elsewhere,  I  shall  a 
faithfully  to  uphold. 
1  desire,  ubuvo  all  things,  most  earnestly  to 


I  mint  you  will  carefully 

it  of  the  Union,  under  ihe 

n  of  your  duties  us  eili- 


nd'sincarity, 


all  times  mid  under  all  circumstances  endeavor 
u  my  IbUow-cIUhdi  dispassionately  to  consider 


arblo. 

what  occurred  at  Liberty,  tho  people  ran  draw  their 
r  any  0110  to  arrive  at  (V  correct  conclusion  as  10  tin 
npment.  No  government  in  the  world  would  bo  en. 
nientsuch  openly  treasonable  preparations, 
dd  state  the-  fnct'ihnt  there  were  many  good  and  loyal 
sponsible  for  its  ireiisoiuible  eluirnctcr. 
« interfere  in  any  way  with  the  prerogatives  of  I  he  Sin  to 
itiva  or  other  authorities,  yet  I  regard  it  as  my  pbiiu 
eetful.  but,  at  1  lie  same  time,  decided  language,  ihut, 
id  nuthoiity.  the  "  mmn  •»■■  bio''  of  tho  land  must  and 
iln-r  111  [lie  fi.rm-  nf  le  -i-lmne  nets  or  otherwise,  can 
ml  Inw-ohidinp.  h  "pie  of  Uiaoint  I  shall  exert  my 
nut'hnrity  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violations  of  every  kind,  and  I  shall  deem  it 
my  duty  to  suppress  nil  unlawful  combinations  of  men,  whether  formed  under  pretext  of  military 
orgnniiatloni  or  otherwise, 

WlLLUll  y,  IlittNtr,  Brigadier  General  United  Suites  Army,  Commanding. 


Upon  facts  like  tbe-e 
nwn  inferences,  nnd  it  1 
character  anil  ultimata 


-liiill  be  n 


1861.] 
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oligarchy  upon  its  ruins,  they  expected  and  they  found  in  Washington  a 
multitude  of  co-workers,  none  the  less  valuable  because  they  were  always 
secret  and  generally  treacherous.  Washington — being  without  commerce, 
without  manufactures,  not  even  the  chief  city  of  a  commonwealth  or  the 
county  town  of  an  agricultural  district,  not  dignified  by  institutions  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  or  graced  by  galleries  of  art  or  places  of  elegant  amuse- 
ment— was  the  mere  political  capital  of  the  country,  the  place  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  nation.  Thus  barren  of  the  chief  interests 
which  fill  the  daily  life  of  men  in  the  highest  civilization,  surrounded  by 
slave  territory  and  being  itself  slave  ground,  it  had  small  attractions  and 
many  discomforts  for  the  residents  of  free  states.  Few  of  them  sought  it 
except  at  the  call  of  political  duty,  or  for  some  advantage  to  be  obtained 
only  through  political  influence;  and  those  few  only  in  search  of  recreation 
or  to  gratify  curiosity  during  the  sessions  of  Congress.  The  duty  perform- 
ed, the  end  attained  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  the  visitor  from  the  North, 
weary  of  politics  in  public,  politics  in  society,  and  slavery  in  both  politics  and 
society,  gladly  turned  his  face  homeward  toward  tranquillity  and  freedom. 
But  while  the  residents  of  the  most  populous,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  republic  were  thus  strangers,  or  at  most  sojourners  in  its 
capital,  the  slave  states  naturally  furnished  it  nearly  the  whole  of  its  perma- 
nent population.  In  the  appointment  of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers  of 
the  government,  it  came  gradually  to  pass  that  places  at  Washington  were 
mostly  given  to  men  from  the  slave  states,  and  the  departments  there  were 
filled  by  incumbents  who  had  received  their  situations  at  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  in  the  insurrection.  The  Northern  and  Western  States  furnished 
comparatively  few  men  who  sought  subordinate  public  employment,  except 
as  a  temporary  resort,  or  as  a  step  to  higher  position  ;  but  the  lack  of  incen- 
tive to  honorable  exertion  in  commerce  or  in  manufactures,  in  arts  or  in  let- 
ters, in  the  slave  states,  and  the  concentration  of  land  and  slaves  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  had  for  inevitable  consequence  the  production  of  a  numerous  class 
of  needy,  shiftless, but  well-connected  men,  of  a  certain  degree  and  kind  of 
social  culture,  who  were  glad  to  settle  down  at  the  capital  as  the  recipi- 
ents of  comfortable  salaries,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  slave  power,  they 
were  able  to  retain  through  the  brief  and  rare  periods  during  which  that 
power  was  not  absolutely  in  the  ascendant.  In  Washington  the  tone  of  so- 
ciety was  given  entirely  by  men  and  women  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
under  the  shadow  of  slavery ;  and  the  bankers,  the  lawyers,  and  men  of 
minor  occupations,  who,  for  the  sake  of  business,  made  it  their  home,  soon 
adopted,  if  they  did  not  bring  with  tbem,  a  creed  and  a  conduct  without 
which  gain  was  difficult  and  social  enjoyment  impossible.  Thus  even  the 
annual  influx  of  members  of  Congress  from  the  North  came  to  be  regarded 
much  as  the  Saracens  looked  upon  the  stream  of  unbelieving  pilgrims  to 


■  The  Capture  of  Washington.— From  the  Richmond  Examiner  of  April  23,  1861. 

The  capliire  of  Washington  City  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if 
Virginia  will  only  make  (he  effort  by  her  constituted  authorities ;  nor  is  there  a  single  moment  to 
lose.  The  entire  population  pant  for  the  onset;  there  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the 
people  before,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal,  upon  any  subject,  that  is  now  manifested  to  take  Washing. 
too,  Bnd  drive  from  it  every  Black  Republican  who  is  a  dweller  there. 

From  the  mountain  tops  and  valleys  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Washington  City  n't  all  nnd  every  human  hazard.  The  filthy  cage  of  unclean 
birds  must  and  will  assuredly  be  purified  by  fire.  The  people  are  determined  upon  it,  and  are 
clamorous  for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the  onslaught.  That  leader  will  assuredly  arise,  ay, 
and  that  right  speedily. 

It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  this  flight  of  abolition  harpies  shall  come  down  from  the  black 
North  for  their  roosts  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  to  defile  and  brutalize  the  land.  They  come  as 
our  enemies — they  act  as  our  most  deadly  foes — they  promise  us  bU'd-hed  and  fire,  and  this  is  the 
only  promise  they  have  ever  redeemed.  The  fanatical  yell  for  the  immediate  subjugation  of  the 
whole  South  is  going  op  hourly  from  the  united  voices  of  nil  the  North  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  work  sure,  they  have  determined  to  hold  Washington  City  as  the  point  from  whence 
to  carry  on  their  brutal  warfare. 

Our  people  can  take  it — if  they  will  lake  it — and  Seott  the  arch-traitor,  and  Lincoln  the  beast, 
combined,  can  not  prevent  it.  The  jail  indignation  of  an  outraged  and  deeply  injured  people  will 
leach  the  Illinois  ape  to  repeat  his  race  and  retrace  his  journey  across  the  borders  of  the  free  negro 


Jerusalem — something  to  be  endured  while  the  visitors  paid  tribute  and  suf- 
fered indignity,  but  which  was  resented  and  resisted  when  made  in  force  and 
with  a  claim  to  possession.  The  presence  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  a  cabinet,  neither  of  whom  was  a  slaveholder  or  even  a  Democrat,  and 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  avowed  opponents  of  the  slave  interest,  was 
regarded  by  the  Washingtonians,  and  particularly  by  the  placemen,  with 
mingled  disgust  and  apprehension.  They  had  come  to  think  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation  belonged  to  them.  They  trembled  alike  for  their  social  as- 
cendency and  their  salaries.  They  scorned  the  new  men  ;  they  hated  those 
who  would  replace  them ;  they  raged  at  the  sight  of  abolitionists,  and,  worst 
of  all,  abolitionists  in  power.  Many  of  the  new-comers  were  rustic  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  manners,  and  the  city  placemen  felt,  or  affected  to  them- 
selves to  feel,  as  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  really  felt  when  the  bourgeoisie 
entered  salons  without  buckles  in  their  shoes,  and  began  to  ask,  By  what 
right  do  yon  misgovern  France?  In  only  one  direction  was  there  hope  for 
them,  and  they  looked  southward  for  deliverance.  Their  feelings  were 
shared  by  the  whole  of  the  ruling  faction  of  the  slave  states,  of  which,  in 
fact,  they  were  but  representatives.  The  insurgents  shrieked  in  type  (a  fig- 
ure less  violent  would  not  express  the  truth)  over  what  they  pretended  to 
regard  as  the  desecration  of  Washington.  In  their  copious  but  somewhat 
monotonous  vocabulary  of  abuse — a  vocabulary  which  hardly  supported 
their  continually  asserted  claims  to  superior  refinement  —  they  compared  it, 
since  the  4th  of  March,  to  a  filthy  cage  of  unclean  birds,  a  wallow  of  swine, 
a  festering  sink  of  iniquity.  They  called  the  members  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration dogs  and  caitiffs,  harpies  who  had  come  down  to  defile  aud  brutalize 
the  place;  and  they  clamored  frantically  for  the  expulsion  of  the  beast  and 
the  Illinois  ape  (these  were  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  President) 
from  the  desecrated  city  of  Washington.  Such  was  the  cry  that  went  up 
from  the  press  in  all  quarters  of  what  now  in  the  North  had  received  no 
worse  name  than  "Secessia,"6  The  purpose  of  attacking  Washington,  and 
asserting  the  power  of  the  insurgent  government  over  all  the  country  south 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River,  was  undoubtedly  entertained  by  the 
rebel  leaders,  but  was  necessarily  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dispositions 
of  General  Scott,  the  course  of  events  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
and  especially  the  tremendous  and  most  unexpected  uprising  at  the  North. 
But  still  the  government  lived  in  constant  apprehension.  From  the  19th 
(the  day  of  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  men  in  Baltimore)  to  the  25th 
of  April,  no  communication  from  North  or  South  was  received  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  loyal  and  the  disaffected  alike  suffered  the  torture  of  suspense. 
The  public  buildings  were  guarded, barricaded,  and  fortified.  So  lively  was 
the  apprehension  of  a  sudden  raid  upon  Washington  by  a  force  which, 
though  not  large  enough  to  hold,  might  yet  sack  it,  and  carry  off' the  archives 


ic  came;   nnd  Scott,  the  traitor,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  o 
e  between  "  Scott's  tactics"  and  the  Shanghae  drill'  for  quick  n 


it  cleansing  and  purification  arc  needed  a 


of  Lincoln  nnd  Scott— the  desecrated  City  of  Washingtot  . 
s  of  dogs  and  caitiffs  that  will  blacken  the  air  upon  the  gnlloi 
accomplished.     So  let  it  be. 


n  that  festering  sink  of  iniquity, 


id  many  indeed  will  be 
before  the  great  work 


Which  Jeff.  Davis  will 

Sickles's  gilded  tent 

too  early  a  day ;   but  it 


From  the  Richmond  Whig  of  May  22,  1861. 

We  arc  not  enongh  in  the  scents  of  our  authorities  to  specify  the  day 
dine  nt  the  White  House,  nnd  Ben.  M'Cnlloagh  take  his  siesta  In  Gene 
We  should  di>like  to  produce  any  disappointment  by  naming  too  soon  01 
will  save  trouble  if  the  gentlemen  will  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  dislodge 
ticc!  If  they  are  not  smitten,  however,  with  more  ihiin  judicial  blindness,  they  do  not  need  this 
warning  at  our  hands.  They  must  know  that  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  i-  full,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  outraged  freedom  is  exhausted.  Among  all  the  brave  men  from  the  Hio  Grande  to  the 
Potomac,  and  stretching  over  into  insulted,  indignant,  and  infuriated  Maryland,  there  is  but  o\ic 
word  on  every  lip — "  Washington ."  and  one  sentiment  on  every  heart — vengeance  on  the  tjTnnis 
who  pollute  the  capital  of  the  republic! 

See,  also,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the  Enfaula  (Ala.)  Ezptm,  the 
Goldsborough  Tribune,  and  the  Raleigh  Standard,  and  various  other  sli^e-stutc  newspapers  of  the 
same  period. 
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THE  UPRISING  AT  THE  NORTH. 


Ill 


and  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  that  the  principal  passage-ways  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Capitol  were  defended  by  howitzers,  which  raked  their  length, 
and  by  heavy  planks,  which,  stretched  across  them  at  short  intervals  about 
the  height  of  a  man's  knee  from  the  floor,  made  a  charge  upon  the  gun  im- 
possible. The  iron  plates  cast  for  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  were  set  up  as 
breast-works  between  its  columns,  where  they  were  supported  by  barrels  of 
cement  and  heaped-up  stone  and  timber.  The  statuary  and  the  pictures 
were  protected  by  heavy  planking;  and  the  basement  of  the  building  was 
used  as  a  kitchen.  But,  when  the  communication  was  established,  and  reg- 
iments began  to  pour  in,  the  public  buildings  were  given  as  quarters  to  the 
troops  which  came  to  defend  them ;  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  became 
first  a  store-house  and  then  a  bakery,  and  the  very  chambers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  were  turned  into  barracks.  As  the  hopes  of  the  loyal  rose, 
those  of  the  rebellious  fell;  and  the  Washington  secessionists,  seeing  their 
chances  of  open  attack  upon  the  government  diminish,  turned  their  thoughts 
and  their  endeavors  to  treachery.  More  disheartening  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances than  those  under  which  President  Lincoln  assumed  the  control 
of  government  can  not  well  be  imagined.  Entirely  without  administrative 
experience  himself,  and  arriving  at  Washington  with  a  cabinet,  no  member 
of  which  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  his  department,  or 
any  official  acquaintance  with  his  subordinates,  pursued  by  an  army  of  office- 
seekers,  whose  claims  demanded  at  least  consideration,  and  whose  preten- 
sions were  generally  great  in  proportion  as  their  capacities  were  small, he 
and  his  ministers  were  obliged  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  practi- 
cal condition  of  the  machine  of  administration,  and  prepare  it  instantly  for 
a  kind  of  service  to  which,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  was 
not  too  well  adapted.  The  new  administration  was  dependent  both  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  upon  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  old,  in  which 
the  very  members  of  the  cabinet  itself  had  proved  not  only  politically  trai- 
torous, but  personally  perfidious.  Nor,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  would 
it  have  been  prudent  to  chill  the  ardor  and  alienate  the  interests  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  by  a  general  removal  of  officers  appointed  under  its  auspices. 
Necessity  and  policy  therefore  dictated  the  retention  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  force  which  had  been  left  in  possession  of  the  public  offices  by  the  retiring 
president.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  had  declared  that  they  never  would 
hold  office  under  a  "Black  Republican"  administration.  But  with  place- 
men the  claims  of  personal  interest  are  rarely  waived  in  favor  of  abstract 
principles;  and  in  this  case,  interest  was  seconded  by  the  hope  of  serving 
the  faction  which  sought  the  establishment  of  a  new  government  in  the  old 
capital.  The  result  was  that  spies  swarmed  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
very  departments.  True,  these  men  professed  to  be  loyal,  and  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States ;  but  so  had  Secretaries  Floyd, 
and  Cobb,  and  Thompson,  who  betrayed  the  country  while  they  formed  a 
part  of  its  government ;  so  had  Senator  Yulee,  who  sat  in  the  Senate-cham- 
ber, and  wrote  traitorous  counsels  to  a  brother-conspirator,  while  lie  and  his 
yoke-fellows  held  their  positions,  that  they  might  cast  down  the  very  power 
•which  they  had  sworn  to  support;  so  had  the  naval  officers,  whose  voluntary 
assurances  of  patriotism  and  allegiance  beguiled  Commodore  M'Cauley  into 
the  security  which  cost  the  country  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  so  had  Gen- 
eral Frost,  who,  from  a  camp  flaunting  the  names  and  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  Davis  and  Beauregard,  and  defended  by  arms  torn  by  the  insurgents 
from  a  national  arsenal,  sent  like,  though  not  like  trusted,  assurances  to  Cap- 
tain Lyon  at  St-Louis.  To  most  of  the  men  who  had  undertaken  the  de- 
struction of  the  republic  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  no  oath  seemed  binding, 
no  obligation  sacred;  and  so  the  new  administration  was  surrounded  with 
spies  and  traitors  in  the  very  capital.    It  knew  not  whom  to  trust.    It  could 


not  ask  a  question  without  fearing  the  revelation  of  its  needs;  it  could  not 
give  an  order  or  send  a  dispatch  without  risking  the  betrayal  of  its  inten- 
tions. These  apprehensions  were  fully  justified;  not  only  in  these  early 
days  of  the  rebellion,  but  throughout  the  war,  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment received  early  information  of  its  purposes.  And  the  emissaries  of  the 
insurgents  not  only  thus  filled  Washington  :  as  I  have  before  remarked,  they 
pervaded  the  whole  country.  While  from  the  states  subject  to  the  confed- 
erated government,  men  from  the  loyal  states,  and  even  Union  men  born  on 
the  soil,  were  mercilessly  expelled  by  those  in  authority,  when  they  were  not 
hanged  or  shot  by  whomever  chose  to  hang  or  shoot,  at  the  North  citizens 
of  all  parts  of  the  republic  lived  as  usual,  undisturbed  and  unquestioned,  and 
some  time  had  passed  before  men  who  were  known  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  treasonable  practices  were  arrested.  Thus  surrounded,  thus  mainly  filled 
with  a  hostile  population,  with  the  very  offices  of  the  government  swarming 
with  spies,  Washington,  which  its  position  upon  the  very  southernmost  bor- 
der of  doubtful  loyalty  would,  in  any  case,  have  subjected  to  great  and  pe- 
culiar danger,  became  a  city  at  once  beleaguered  and  betrayed  ;  and  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  nation's  capital  was  in  the  enemy's  country.  If 
it  could  have  been  immediately  abandoned  without  loss  of  moral  power  and 
position  before  the  world,  the  benefit  to  the  country  would  have  been  great 
and  instant;  could  its  archives  have  been  safely  deposited  elsewhere,  its  de- 
struction would  have  saved  enough  treasure  to  rebuild  it  thrice  in  marble. 

To  the  kuowledge  that  agents  and  active  sympathizers  of  the  rebellion 
were  spread  over  the  land,  that  their  communication  was  constant  with 
their  fellow-laborers  in  Washington,  and  to  the  rapidly  developed  fact  that 
the  rebellion  was  no  sudden  outbreak,  but  the  result  of  a  long-concerted 
scheme,  is  to  be  attributed  an  arbitrary  order,  by  virtue  of  which  officers  of 
the  government  seized  copies  of  telegraphic  dispatches  kept  on  file  at  the 
principal  offices.  The  seizure  was  made  simultaneously  throughout  the 
country,  at  3  P.M.  on  the  20th  of  April ;  and  it  included  all  the  dispatches 
which  had  been  sent  for  a  year.  Those  which  betrayed  purposes  hostile  to 
the  government,  or  which  related  to  supplies  of  arms  purchased  for  the 
Southern  rebels,  were  selected  and  sent  to  the  capital.  This  measure,  un- 
warranted by  written  law,  was  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  It  furnished  the  government  much  valuable 
information  ;  it  limited  somewhat  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  rebel  emissa- 
ries; and  the  only  excitement  which  it  caused  was  manifested  among  those 
who  showed  their  loyalty  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they  insisted  that 
the  rebels  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Constitution  which  they  had 
set  at  naught.  About  the  same  date  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  arrested  simply  in  virtue  of  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  without 
process  of  law,  and  confined  in  Fort  M'Henry  at  Baltimore,  Fort  Lafayette 
at  New  York,  or  Fort  Warren  at  Boston.  On  the  issuing  of  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  the  persons  thus  imprisoned,  the  officers  in  command  of 
those  posts  refused  to  produce  their  prisoners,  by  the  order  of  the  President 
but  a  spirited  officer,  Major  Morris,  of  the  Artillery,  in  command  at  Fort 
M'Henry,  had  first  assumed  the  responsibility  of  refusing  obedience  to  the 
writ.7     That  the  Constitution  warranted  the  suspeusion  of  the  writ  of  habeas 


'  Major  Morris's  Letter  to  Judge  Giles,  at  Baltimore. 

At  the  dnleof  issuing  your  writ,  and  fur  two  weeks  previous,  (he  city  in  which  you  live  and  nhr^ 
your  court  has  been  held  was  entirely  under  (he  control  of  revolutionary  authorities.  Within  that 
period  United  States  soldiers,  while  committing  no  offense,  had  been  perliiliou^ly  attacked  and  in- 
humanly murdered  in  your  6trcets  ;  no  punishment  had  boon  awarded,  and  I  believe  no  arrests  had 
been  made  for  these  atrocious  crimes;  supplies  of  provisions  intended  for  this  garrison  had  becu 
stopped;  the  intention  to  capture  this  fort  had  been  boldly  proclaimed;  your  most  public  thor- 
oughfares were  daily  paimlh  d  hy  largo  numbers  of  troops  armed  and  clothed,  at  least  in  part,  with 
articles  stolen  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  federal  Mag,  while  waving  over  the  federal  offices, 
was  cut  down  hy  some  person  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Maryland  soldier.     To  add  to  the  fore- 
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corpus  in  time  of  rebellion  the  people  well  knew;  and  ns  there  was  doubt 
only  whether  the  power  to  do  so  was  vested  in  the  President  or  in  Congress, 
[bis  important  step  also  was  taken  with  general  acquiescence.  But  Cbicf 
Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  brought  before  him,  denied 
the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpust  or  to  au- 
thorize its  suspension  by  any  military  officer.8  Against  bayonets  and  can- 
non, however,  supported  by  public  opinion,  the  mandates  even  of  a  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  powerless.  The  arrests  went  on;  and 
the  writ,  having  been  several  times  disregarded,  soon  ceased  to  be  issued. 

Although  neither  the  government  nor  the  loyal  people  of  the  Union  yet 
suspected  bow  well  matured  were  the  plans  and  bow  fixed  were  the  pur- 
poses of  the  insurgent  leaders,  the  President  now  saw — what,  indeed,  no  man 
of  sense  could  fail  to  see — that,  to  cope  successfully  with  tbe  forces  which 
the  power  at  Montgomery  had  brought  or  was  about  to  bring  into  the  field, 
a  larger  levy  was  necessary  than  he  bad  made,  and  that  a  longer  and  se- 
verer contest  was  impending  than  he  had  anticipated  at  the  date  of  his  first 
proclamation.  lie  therefore,  on  the  3d  of  May,  issued  another,  by  which  be 
called  into  service  forty-two  thousand  volunteers  for  three  years,  directed 
the  increase  of  the  regular  army  by  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men,  and  added  eighteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy."  The  first  procla- 
mation called  the  state  militia  into  service,  and  for  only  three  months — the 
limit  of  tbe  period  for  which  their  services  could  be  so  required ;  but  the 
volunteers  were  to  take  service  for  three  years.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  loyal  people,  and  such  their  readiness  to  do  battle  for  the  republic, 
that  volunteers  poured  in  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  organized,  and 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  government  would  have 
at  its  disposal  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The  una- 
nimity of  the  people  of  tbe  free  states  seemed  absolute ;  their  patriotism, 
boundless  in  its  self-sacrifice.  Of  money  as  well  as  men,  more  was  offered 
than  could  at  first  be  used,  and  more  than  in  the  raw  judgment  of  a  peace- 
bred  people  seemed  to  be  required.  The  men  who  staid  at  home  thought 
it  their  duty  to  provide  in  every  way  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  went  into 
tbe  army.  Bounties  were  large;  and  the  families  of  the  volunteers  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering.  Before  the  7th  of  May,  more  than 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  had  been  contributed  for  these  patriotic  pur- 


going,  nn  assemldagc  elected  in  defiance  of  lew,  bat  claiming  in  l>e  tho  legislative  body  of  your 
Elate,  and  so  recognized  by  the  executive  of  Maryland,  whs  detuning  the  federal  compact.  If  nil 
this  be  not  rebellion,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it.  I  certainly  regard  it  as  sufficient  legal  cause  for 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corjius.  Beside?,  there  were  certain  grounds  of  exj-cdiency  on  which 
I  declined  obeying  your  mandate. 

1st.  The  writ  of  Italjeas  corpus  in  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly  |*™er  might  depopulate,  this  forti- 
fication, and  place  it  at  tho  mercy  of  "  a  Baltimore  mob''  in  much  less  time  than  it  could  be  done 
by  all  the  appliances  of  modern  warfare. 

2d.  The  ferocious  spirit  exhibited  by  your  community  toward  the  United  Slates  Army  would 
render  me  very  averse  from  apjieariug  publicly  ami  uuprot, .tied  in  Itie  city  of  Baltimore  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  body  in  winch  I  belong.  A  few  days  since  a  soldier  of  this  command,  while 
outside  the  wall.-,  was  attacked  by  a  fiend  or  fiends  in  human  sha]".',  almost  deprived  of  life,  and 
loft  unprotected  about  hull"  a  mile  from  garrison,  lie  was  found  in  this  situation  and  brought  in, 
covered  with  blood.     One  of  your  evening  prims  was  quite  jocose  over  this  laughable  occurrence. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  no  one  can  regret  more  than  I  this  conflict 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  if,  in  an  experience  of  thirty-three  years,  you  have 
never  before  known  the  writ  of  habeas  torpm  to  be  disobeyed,  it  is  only  because  such  a  contingency 
in  political  affairs  as  the  present  baa  never  before  arisen.  I  claim  lo  be  a  loyal  citizen,  and  I  hope 
my  former  conduct,  both  official  and  private,  will  justify  this  pretension. 

In  any  condition  of  affairs  except  that  of  civil  war  I  would  cheerfully  obey  your  order,  and  ns 
,oon  as  the  present  excitement  shall  pass  away  I  will  hold  myself  ready  not  only  to  produce  the 
soldier,  but  also  lo  appear  in  ]>orson  to  answer  for  my  conduct ;  but,  in  the  existing  stale  of  senti- 
ment in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  I  think  it  your  duty  lo  sustain  the  federal  military  and  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  strike  them  down.  I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  very  respectful- 
ly, yonr  obedient  servant,  W.  W.  Morris, 

liny  li.  Major  Fourth  United  Slates  Artillery,  commanding  Fort  M'Henry. 

•  T/tc  Mern/man  Half  at  Corpus. 

la  the  ease:  of  John  Merryman,  n  secessionist  arrested  in  Baltimore  and  detained  a  prisoner  in 
Fort  M'Henry,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Judge  Taney,  made  returnable  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  General  C'adwallader  declined  snrrc  ode  ring  the  prisoner  litl  he  beard  from 
Washington,  and  an  attachment  was  issued  for  General  Cadwallader. 

General  Cadwallader  having  declined  acceding  to  the  demand  for  the  body  of  Menyman  until 
he  could  hear  from  Washington,  a  writ  of  attachment  was  issued  against  him  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  marshal  reported  that,  on  going  to  Fort  M'Henry  to  serve  the  writ,  he  was  refused 
admittance. 

CUrf  Justice  Taney  then  read  the  following  statement: 

*"-..«ordered  the  attachment  yesterday,  because-  u[>on  the  face  of  the  return  the  dciention  of  the 
irisoner  was  unlawful,  ujioti  two  grounds: 

"First.  The  President,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  can  not  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so. 

"Second.  A  military  officer  bus  no  right  to  arrest  and  detain  a  person,  nor  subject  him  to  the 
Rules  and  Articles  of  War  fur  an  olFense-  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control;  and  if  the  party  is  arrested  by  the  military,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  officer  to  deliver  him  over  immediately  to  tho  civil  authority,  to  bo  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law. 

"I  forbore  yesterday  to  state  orally  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  make  these  principles  the  fundamental  law  ..f  the  Union,  because  an  oral  statement  might 
be  misunderstood  In  some,  portions  of  it,  and  I  tdiall  therefore  put  my  opinion  in  writing,  and  file 
it  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  course  of  this  week." 

The  judge  added  that  the  military  authority  was  always  subordinate  to  civil;  that,  under  or- 
dinary ei re um stances,  it  would  be  the  duly  of  tho  marshal  to  proceed  with  paste  comUatus  and 
bring  the  parly  named  in  the  writ  into  court ;  hut,  from  the  notoriously  superior  force  that  he 
would  encounter,  this  would  bo  impossible.  He  said  the  marshal  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to 
discharge  his  duty. 

During  the  week  be  should  prepare  his  opinion  in  the  premises,  and  forward  it  lo  the  President, 
culling  upon  him  to  perform  his  constitutional  duty,  and  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  oxecuted, 
and  enforce  the  decrees  of  this  court. 

*  A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Wiwtilnglon,  Friday,  May  3, 1801. 
Whereas,  existing  exigencies!  demand  iiuundinio  mid  udeipialc  measures  for  tho  protection  of 
the  national  Constitution  and  the  preservation  of  the  national  Union  by  the  suppression  of  tho  in- 
nurreetionury  combinations  now  existing  in  scleral  states  for  opposing  the  laws  of  the  Union  and 
obstructing  llic  execution  thereof,  to  which  end  a  military  force,  In  addition  to  that  called  forth  by 
my  proclamation  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in  the  present  year,  uppenrs  lobe  ind  is]*™ ably  nee- 
msarvj   now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  llio  United  Slates,  and  Conimandi     ' 


Chief  Of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  anil  of  tho  militi .. 
service,  do  hereby  call  into  tlio  service  of  the  United  Si 
untcern,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  nnless  noo; 
ice  an  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  proportions  of  OOCll 
gauinalion,  will  be  madn  known  through  the  Depurlin 


if  the 


reral 


r  nrmy  nf  the  United  Slnlcii  be  increased  by  111 

it  of  artillery,  making  nliogclher  a  maximum  nggrognto 


regiment  <-f  cavalry 


when  called  into  actual 
homiund  and  ihirtv-four  vol- 
and  to  be  mustered  into  sen*, 
letails  of  enrollment  and  or- 
id  I  also  direct  that  the  reg- 
reglmenls  of  infantry, 


f  rjivnlrv, 

2,7M  Officers  and  onlisled  men,  the,  details  of  which  inrrcusu  will  also  bo  ii'iade'ktlown 
through  the  Dc|«irtmcnt  of  Wur;  and  I  farther  direct  ibu  enlistment,  for  not  less  ihaii  ono  nor 


Tbis  devotion  to  tbe  national  cause  was  not  manifested  only  by  tbe  men 
wbo  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  fighting,  or  to  pay  tbe  expenses  as  well  as 
to  bear  tbe  losses  of  a  war.  The  clergy  and  the  women  threw  themselves 
with  all  their  souls  into  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  Tbe  former  preached 
patriotism,  and  taught  their  people,  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  out  of  it,  the  les- 
son of  self-devotion  which  they  were  so  ready  to  learn,  and  showed  them 
support  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  cause  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  sus- 
tain. Tbe  latter  began  to  make  lint  and  bandages,  and  garments  needful  for 
the  sick ;  they  offered  themselves  as  nurses,  each  one  seeing  herself  the  con- 
soler and  the  savior  of  at  least  one  defender  of  bis  country,  the  recipient  of 
his  gallantry  and  his  gratitude ;  and  they  demanded,  with  sweet  clamor,  the 
immediate  defeat  of  General  Beauregard  and  tbe  speedy  arrest  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Their  simple  enthusiasm  and  their  unreasonable  expectations,  in 
which  they  were  not  very  far  in  advance  of  tbe  cooler  and  more  calculating 
patriots  of  the  sterner  sex,  should  not  diminish  one  jot  the  credit  which  is 
due  to  their  devotion.  No  demonstration  could  have  been  more  whole- 
hearted, more  encouraging,  or  more  serviceable.  In  tbe  seceded  states,  how- 
ever, exactly  the  same  devotion  was  exhibited ;  but  its  spirit  was  intensified 
and  all  its  features  heightened.  There  rebellion  raved  both  in  church  and 
parlor:  it  inspired  the  prayer  at  the  altar;  it  was  heard  in  the  song  by  the 
cradle.  The  very  consecrated  cup  of  the  communion-table  seemed  to  be 
drunk  by  men  as  a  pledge  of  undying  hostility ;  and  if  the  sweet  nourish- 
ment of  infants  was  not  curdled  by  the  gall  of  bitter  hatred,  it  was  because 
the  fair  and  kindred  sources  whence  it  should  have  flowed  were  closed  by 
the  dictates  of  an  unnatural  fashion,  and  that  to  servile  arms  and  swarthy 
breasts  was  committed  the  tenderest  office  of  maternity.  There  women  not 
only  sighed  for  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  armies  and  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  republic;  they  longed  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  teeth,  and  ears,  and 
limbs.1  The  inferior  clergy,  not  content  with  preaching  sedition  at  home  or 
in  the  camp,  exchanged  tbe  sword  of  the  Spirit  for  the  bowie-knife  of  the 
flesh;  and  bishops,  rivaling  the  mail-clad  abbots  of  the  Dark  Ages,  put  off  the 
mitre  and  the  lawn  for  the  cocked  bat  and  the  epaulettes,  and,  casting  aside 
the  crosier,  went  out  in  arms  as  God's  ministers  charged  with  seeing  that  the 
curse  was  well  visited  upon  Canaan.  Although  these  demonstrations  did 
much  to  heighten  tbe  enthusiasm  of  both  sides,  they  were  of  little  real  sig- 
nificance on  either.  It  can  not  he  reasonably  denied  that  if  the  clergy  and 
the  women  had  with  like  unanimity  and  earnestness  opposed  the  action  of 


more  than  three  yean,  of  18,000  seamen,  in  addition  to  the  present  force,  for  the  naval  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  details  of  the  enlistment  and  organization  will  be  made  known  through  ■ 
the  Dcparlment  of  the  Navy.  The  call  for  volunteers  hereby  made,  and  the  direction  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  regular  army,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  seamen  hereby  given,  together  with  the  plan 
of  organization  adopted  (or  the  volunteers  and  for  tho  regular  forces  hereby  authorized,  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  as  soon  ns  assembled. 

In  the  mean  lime,  I  earnestly  invoko  tho  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens  in  the  measures  hereby 
ndopted  for  the  effectual  suppression  or  unlawful  violence,  for  the  impartial  enforcement  of  consti- 
tutional laws,  and  Tor  the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  pence  and  order,  and  with  those  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  throughout  our  country. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Slates  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  (his  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 
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the  Nortb  or  of  the  South,  muob  would  have  been  effected  toward  the  tri- 
umph of  the  opposing  party ;  but  so  monstrous  a  condition  of  society  as 
such  a  course  would  have  revealed  is  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 
The  occasions  are  of  extremeat  rarity,  if  not  altogether  wanting,  on  which 
the  clergy  have  withheld  their  blessings  and  their  prayers  from  the  cause  of 
the  people  who  honored  their  office  and  furnished  their  living,  or  women  re- 
fused to  bestow  their  cares  and  their  smiles  upon  the  men  who  were,  or  might 
hope  to  be,  their  husbands.  This  is  right ;  it  is  inevitable.  Especially  is  it 
woman's  function  to  give  to  those  she  loves  her  sympathy  and  her  support 
in  time  of  trial.  She  will  not,  she  can  not  question  of  the  cause.  Did  she 
do  so,  mankind,  divided  against  itself,  would  cease  to  be.  Regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  issue,  she  fights,  with  weak,  resistless  weapons,  her  child's,  her 
husband's,  lover's  battle.  It  is  theirs,  and  that  makes  it  hers.  The  wife  of 
an  Italian  bandit  or  a  Highland  robber  acts  in  this  respect  upon  the  same 
heaven-implanted  impulse  that  filled  the  bosom  of  a  Roman  matron.    It  was 


'    -  Ahtsagc  of  Jefferson  Davis,  April  29,1801, 

Gentlemen  of Congress ; — It  is  roy  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  the  Constitution  framed 
for  tlio  establishment  of  a  permanent  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  baa  been 
ratified  by  the  several  conventions  of  cuch  of  those  states  which  were  referred  to  to  inaugurate  the 
said  government  in  its  full  proportions  and  upon  its  own  substantial  basis  of  the  popular  will.  It 
only  remains  that  elections  should  be  held  for  the  designation  of  the  officers  to  administer  it. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  no  distant  day  other  states,  identical  in  political  principles 
mid  community  of  interest,)  with  those  which  you  represent,  will  joio  this  confederacy,  giving  to  its 
typical  constellation  iriiTcnjL.il  splendor  :  io  its  government  of  tree,  equal,  and  sovereign  states  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness ;  nad  to  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  a  greater  security  for  its  har- 
monious and  perpetual  existence. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  announcement  that  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  convoke  you  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  fixed  by  yourselves  for  your  meeting.  The  dec- 
laration of  war  made  against  ihi,  confederacy  by  Abraham' Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  proclamation,  issued  on  the  I'.tlt  day  of  the  present  mouth,  renders  it  necessary,  in  my  jadg. 
ment,  that  you  should  convene  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  devise  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  occasion  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  one.  It  justifies  me  in 
giving  a  brief  review  of  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  us  and  the  states  which  now  unite 
in  warfare  against  ns,  and  a  succinct  statement  of  the  events  which  have  resulted,  to  the  end  that 
mankind  may  pas*  intelligent  und  impartial  judgment  on  our  motives  and  objects. 

During  the  war  waged  against  Grent  Britain  by  her  colonies  on  this  continent,  a  common  dan- 
ger impelled  them  to  n  close  alliance,  and  to  lite  formation  of  a  confederation  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  colonies,  styling  themselves  states,  entered  severally  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other  lor  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  nnd  their  mutual  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attaeks  made 
upon  them,  of  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  what- 
ever. In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of  their  compact,  the  several  states  made  an 
explicit  declaration  in  n  distinct  article,  that  each  state  retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power  of  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  said  confederation  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  L'nited  .States  in  Congress  assembled  under  this  contract  of  alliance. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  successfully  waged,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britnin  iji  1 788,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  Slates  were  each  by  name  recognized  to  be  in- 
dependent. The  Articles  of  Confederation  contained  a  clause  whereby  all  alterations  were  prohib- 
ited, unless  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every  state  after  being  agreed  to  by  the  Congress; 
and  in  obedience  to  this  provision,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st  of' February,  1787, 
the  several  states  appointed  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
repotting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures  such  liberations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall, 
when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  aad  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Jt  was  by  the  deb-Kates  clioseu  by  I  lie  sever;,]  states  under  tlie  resolution  just  quoted  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1787,  and  submitted  to  the  several  states  for  rati- 
fication, ns  shown  by  the  seventh  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  "The  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions of  nine  slates  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states 
60  ratifying  the  same." 

I  have  italicized  certain  words  in  the  resolutions  just  made  for  the  parpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  singular  and  marked  caution  with  which  the  states  endeavored  in  every  possible  form 
to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  separate  and  independent  sovereignly  ofeach  state  was  merged  into 
one  common  government  or  nation  ;  and  the  earnest  desire  they  evinced  to  impress  on  the  Con- 
stitution'its  trae  character— that  of  a  compact  between  independent  stales— the  Constitution  of 
1787,  however,  admitting  the  clause  already  recited  from  the  Articles  or  Confederation,  which  pro- 
vided in  explicit  terms  that  each  state  reclaimed  its  sovereignty  and  independence. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  in  the  states,  when  invited  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  lest  this  omission 
should  be  construed  into  an  abandonment  of  their  cherished  principles,  and  they  refused  to  be  sat- 
isfied until  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution  placing  beyond  any  pretense  of  doubt  the 
reservation  by  the  states  of  their  sovereign  rights  and  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
Suites  by  the  Constitution. 

Strange,  indeed,  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial  observer,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  all 
these  carefully  worded  clauses  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the  rise  and  growth  in  the  Northern 
States  of  a  political  school  which  has  persistently  claimed  that  the  government  is  set  above  nnd 
over  the  states;  an  organization  created  by  the  states,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  aggression,  has  been  gradually  perverted  into  a  machine  for  their  control 
in  their  domestic  affairs.  The  creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  creator — the  principals  have 
been  made  subordinate  to  the  ageat  appointed'  by  themselves. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  almost  exclusive  occupation  was  agriculture,  early  per- 
ceived a  tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to  render  a  common  government  subservient  lo  their  own 
purposes  by  imposing  burdens  on  commerce  as  protection  to  their  manufacturing  and  shipping  in- 
terests. Long  and  angry  controversies  grew  out  of  these  attempts,  often  successful,  to  benefit  one 
section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  the  danger  of  disruption  arising  from  this 
cause  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increasing,  by  emigration  and 
other  causes,  more  than  the  population  of  the  South,  By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained 
preponderance  in  the  national  Congress,  self-interest  taught  their  people  to  yield  ready  assent  (o 
any  plausible  advocacy  of  their  right  as  majority  to  govern  the  minority.  Without  control,  they 
learn  to  listen  with  impatience  to  the  suggestion  of  any  constitutional  impediment  to  the  exercise 
of  Iheir  will;  nnd  so  utterly  have  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  corrupted  in  the  Northern 
mind,  that,  in  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln  in  March  last,  bo  asserts  a 
maxim  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  requires,  in 
all  eases,  that  the  majority  shall  govern.  And  in  another  memorable  instance  the  same  chief 
magistrate  did  not  hesitate  to  liken  the  relations  between  states  nnd  the  United  States  to  those 
which  exist  between  the  county  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  which  it  was  created. 
This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundamental  error  in  which  rests  the  policy  that  has  culminated  in  his 
deelarnlion  of  war  against  these  Confederate  States. 

In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep-seated  resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at  the 
persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
manufacturing  and  shipping  classes  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  there  lias  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  another  subject  of  discord,  involving  interests  of  such  transcendent  magni- 
tude as  at  nil  times  to  create  the  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  devoted  lovers  of  the  Union 
that  its  permanence  was  impossible. 

When  the  several  6tates  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  United  Stales  Congress,  a  largo  portion 
of  the  laboring  population  were  imported  into  ihe  colonies  by  the  mother  country.  In  twelve  out 
of  the  fifteen  states,  negro  slavery  existed,  and  the  right  or  property  existing  in  slaves  was  protect- 
ed by  law;  this  property  was  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  provision  was  made  ngninst  its 
loss  by  the  escape  of  the  slave.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  by  foreign  importation  from 
Africa  was  nlso  secured  by  a  clause  forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  anterior  to  a 
certain  date,  and  in  no  clause  can  there  be  f< id  anv  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize it  in  any  manner  lo  legislate  to  the  prejudice,  detriment,  or  discouragement  of  the  owners 
of  that  species  of  properly,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection  of  the  government. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern  States  s  ■■<n  proi.  ,|  uupr.ipiiioiis  to  the  eontinunnco  of  slave 
labor,  while  the  nver.c  bcinc;  ihe  case  at  the  South,  made  unrestricted  free  intercourse  between  the 
two  sections  unfriendly.  The  Northern  Slates  mnsultcd  their  own  interests  by  selling  their  slaves 
lotbe  South  and  prohibiting  slavery  between  their  limits  The  Soath  were  willing  purchasers  of 
property  suitable  tu  their  wants,  nnd  [.aid  the  price  of  the  acqi.isdion,  without  harboring  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  quint  possess j,,r)  was  lo  lie  di-tuil-d  by  those  who  were  nut  only  in  want  of  consti- 
tutional authority,  but  by  good  fuith  as  vendors,  from  disquieting  a  titlo  emnnntiug  from  them- 

■Aa  moo,  however,  as  the  Northern  States,  that  prohibited  African  slavery  within  their  limits, 


not  patriotism  alone  that  fired  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  Maid  of  Saragossa, 
and  nerved  the  arm  of  Charlotte  Corday  ;  nor  was  it  against  the  cause  of  the 
men  of  France  that  the  world  saw  lifted  the  bloodless  sword  of  Lite  fanatic 
of  Orleans,  that  noble  monster  of  a  heroism  female  though  not  womanly. 
And  thus  throughout  the  land  women,  as  ever,  proved  true  women,  and  loyal 
men  and  rebels  both  found  cheer  and  comfort. 


The  attitude  of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  states,  astonished  and  alarmed,  though  it  did  not  intimidate, 
the  insurgent  slaveholders.  Mr.  Davis  hastily  summoned  a  congress  of  the 
confederated  states,  and  the  delegates  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  29ih  of 
April.  His  message  upon  the  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant documents  of  the  time,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  oth- 
er, exercised  a  forming  influence  upon  public  opinion  abroad.2     To  this  lat- 


had  reached  a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  representation  a  controlling  vote  in  the  Congress,  a 
persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile  measures  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in 
the  Southern  States  was  inaugurated  and  gradually  extended.  A  series  of  measures  was  devised 
and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in  3laves.  Fanatical 
organizations,  supplied  with  money  by  voluntary  subscription-,  were  assiduously  engaged  in  excit- 
ing among  the  slaves  u  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt.  Means  were  furnished  for  their  escape  from 
their  owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice  them  to  abscond.  The  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  their  rendition  to  their  owners  was  first  evaded,  then  openly  denounced  as  a  violation  of 
conscientious  obligation  and  religious  duty.  Men  were  taught  that  it  was  a  merit  to  elude,  dis- 
obey, and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  constitutional  compact.  Often  owners  of  slaves  were  mobbed  and  even  mur- 
dered in  open  day  solely  for  applying  to  a  magistrate  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave. 

The  dogmas  of  the  voluntary  organization  soon  obtained  control  of  the  Legislatures  of  many  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the  punishment,  by  ruinous  fines,  and  long-contin- 
ued imprisonment  in  jnils  and  penitentiaries,  of  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  who  should  dare  ask 
of  the  officers  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  properly.  Emboldened  by  success,  on  the  the- 
atre of  agitation  and  aggression,  against  the  clearly  expressed  constitutional  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress, senators  and  representatives  were  sent  to  the  common  councils  of  the  notion,  whose  chief 
title  to  this  distinction  consisted  in  the  display  of  n  spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business 
was  not  to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  but  to  awaken  the  bitterest 
hatred  against  the  citizens  of  sister  states  by  violent  denunciations  of  their  institutions. 

The  transaction  of  public  affairs  was  impeded  by  repeated  efforts  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated 
by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  security  of  property  in  slaves,  and  reducing 
those  states  which  held  slaves  to  a  condition  of  inferiority. 

Finally,  a  great  party  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  avowed  object  of  using  its  power  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  slave  states  from 
all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  domain  acquired  by  all  the  states  in  common,  wheth- 
er by  conquest  or  purchase,  surrounded  them  entirely  by  states  in  which  slavery  should  be  pro- 
hibited, thus  rendering  the  property  in  slaves  so  insecure  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  and 
thereby  annihilating  in  effect  propenv  worth  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  party,  thus 
organized,  succeeded  in  the  month  of  November  last  in  the  election  of  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  under  the  mild  and  genial  climato  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  increasing 
care  for  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes,  dictated  alike  by  interest  and  human- 
ity, the  African  slaves  had  augmented  in  number  from  about  six  hundred  thousand,  at  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  compact,  to  upward  of  four  millions.  In  a  moral  and  6oeial 
coadition  they  had  been  elevated  from  brutal  savages  into  docile,  intelligent,  and  civilized  agricul- 
tural laborers,  nnd  supplied  not  only  with  bodily  comforts,  but  with  careful  religions  instruction, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  race.  Their  labor  had  been  so  directed  as  not  only  to  allow 
n  gradual  and  marked  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  but  to  convert  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  6qtinre  miles  of  the  wilderness  into  cultivated  lands  covered  with  a  prosperous  people.  Towns 
and  cities  had  6prung  into  existence,  and  it  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population  under  the 
social  system  of  the  South.  The  white  population  of  the  Southern  slave-holding  states  had  ang- 
.mented  from  about  1,250,000,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  more  than 
8,500,000  in  1800,  and  the  productions  of  the  South  in  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  the  full 
development  and  continuance  of  which  the  labor  of  African  slaves  was  and  is  indispensable,  had 
swollen  to  an  amount  which  formed  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  export  of  the  whole  United  States, 
and  hud  become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man. 

With  interests  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude  imperiled,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
were  driven  by  the  conduct  of  the  North  to  the  adoption  of  some  course  of  action  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers with  which  they  were  openly  menaced.  With  ibis  view,  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states 
invited  the  people  to  select  delegates  to  conventions  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  uf  determining  for 
themselves  what  measures  were  best  to  be  adopted  to  meet  so  alarming  a  crisis  in  their  history. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  from  a  period  as  early  as  L798,  there  hud  existed  in  all 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  a  party  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  majority,  based  upon  the  creed 
that  each  state  was,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole  judge  as  well  of  its  wrongs  as  of  the  mode  and  meas- 
ures of  redress.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  law  of  n  " 
applied  to  the  relations  of  independent  sovereign  states,  such  a 
under  the  constitutional  compact. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  repeated,  in  its 
duetiou  made  in  numerous  previous  political  contests,  that  it 
hold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  nnd  Virginii 
adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foiindntious  of  its  political  creed. 

The  principles  thus  emphatically  announced  embrace  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted — 
the  right  of  each  state  to  judge  of  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  it  complains.  Their  principles 
were  maintained  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  people  of  all  the  Btntes  of  the  Union  at  differ- 
ent elections,  especially  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  180E,  Mr.  Madison  in  1800,  and  Mr. 
Pierce  in  1852.  In  the  exercise  of  a  right  so  aucient,  so  well  established,  and  so  necessary  fot 
self-preservation,  the  people  or  the  Confederate  Suites  in  their  conventions  determined  that  the 
wrongs  which  they  had  suffered,  mid  the  evils  with  which  they  were  menaced,  required  that  they 
should  revoke  the  delegation  of  [lowers  to  the  federal  government  which  they  had  ratified  in  their 
several  conventions,  They  consequently  passed  ordinances  resuming  all  their  rights  ns  sovereign 
nnd  independent  suites,  and  dissolved  their  connection  with  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  Hav- 
ing dono  this,  they  proceeded  to  form  a  new  compact  among  themselves  bv  new  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  have  been  also  ratified  by  conventions  of  the  several  states,  with  an  npproneh  to 
unanimity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  conventions  which  adopted  the  Constitutions  of  1787.  They 
have  organized  their  new  government  in  all  its  departments.  The  functions  of  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  magistrates  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  dis- 
played not  merely  in  a  cheerful  acquiescence,  but  in  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  government 
thus  established  by  themselves;  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  government  of  tbo  United 
States,  this  legitimate  exercise  of  a  people  to  self-government  has  been  manifested  in  every  possi- 
ble form. 

Scarce  had  you  assembled  in  February  last,  when,  prior  even  to  tbo  inauguration  of  tho  chief 
mngistrutc  you  hnd  elected,  you  expressed  your  desire  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  and 
for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  dimgtccment  between  the  two  governments  upon  principles 
of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty  to  co-operate  with  you  in  this  work  of  peace.  Indeed, 
in  my  address  to  you  on  taking  ihe  oath  of  office,  nnd  before  receiving  from  you  tlio  communica- 
tion of  this  resolution,  I  had  said  that  "as  a  necessity,  not  ns  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  rem- 
edy uf  separating,  und  henceforth  our  energies  must  lv.  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  affairs, 
and  the  perpetuity  or  the  confederacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a  just  perception  of  mutual  in- 
terest shall  permit  ns  to  peaceably  pursue  our  separate  puliiicnl  career,  mv  most  earnest  desire  will 
then  hnve  been  fulfilled." 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  these  accordant  viowa  of  tho  Cnngress  nnd  tho  executive  that  I  made 
chnieo  of  three  discreet,  able,  mid  distinguished  citizens,  who  repaired  lo  Washington.  Aided  bv 
their  cordial  co-operation  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  every  effort  compatible  with  self-re- 
spect and  the  dignity  of  the  confederacy  was  exhausted  before  1  allowed  myself  to  yield  to  tho 
conviction  that  tlio  government  uf  the  United  States  was  determined  to  attempt  ihe  conquest  of 
,,,r-  people,  andtliat  our  cherished  hopes  of  peace  were  unobtainable. 

commissioners  in  Washington  ou  the  f.tli  of  March,  they  postponed,  at  tlio 


successful  canvass  in  1836,  the  de- 
would  faithfully  abide  by,  and  up- 
iLegislatures  of  1799,  and  that  it 


On  the  arrival  o 


time  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  had  jnst  been 
iunugiirntcd,  for  the  discharge  of  oilier  pressing  ollieial  duties  in  the  organisation  of  his  adminis- 
tration, before  engaging  bis  ai  ten  lion  in  the  object  of  their  mission.  It  was  not  until  tho  12lh  o^ 
the  month  that  tbey  olliciully  addressed  tho  Secretary  of  Slate,  informing  him  of  tho  purpose  of 
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ter  end,  indeed,  it  was,  like  all  the  more  important  state  papers  of  the  insur- 
gent leader,  in  a  great  measure  directed,  for  he  bad  no  little  skill  in  tbe  low- 
er arts  of  state-craft.  lie  could  mask  an  utterly  selfish  purpose  behind  a 
seeming  magnanimity ;  pervert  tbe  truth  with  an  air  of  frank  simplicity ; 
throw  a  veil  of  courtesy  over  tbe  most  arrogant  assumption ;  and  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity  of  manner  (sometimes  too  consciously  assumed),  and  a  pretense 
of  wide  philanthropy,  appeal  without  a  blush  to  those  baser  motives  which 


[1861. 


their  Arrival,  and  stating,  in  the  language  of  their  instructions,  their  wish  10  make  to  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slims  overture*  fur  the  n[if niiiy  of  negotiations,  assuring  the  government  of 
the  United  Status  that  the  F resident,  Congress,  ami  people  of  tho  Confederate  States  desired  a 
peaceful  solution  of  these  great  questions ;  that  it  was  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make 
any  demand  which  is  not  founded  on  tho  strictest  principles  of  justice,  nor  to  do  uny  net  to  injure 
(heir  late  confederates. 

To  this  communication  no  forma]  reply  was  received  until  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  inter- 
val, tho  commissioners  had  consented  to  waive  "II  questions  of  form,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  avoid 
war  if  possible.  They  wont  so  fur  oven  as  to  huld,  during  that  long  period,  unofficial  intercourse 
through  an  intermediary,  whose  high  position  and  character  inspired  the  hope  of  success,  and 
through  whom  constiimnssurnnces  were  received  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  its 
peaceful  intentions— of  its  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter ;  and  farther,  that  no  measure 
would  bo  introduced  changing  the  existing  statu*  prejudicial  to  the  Confederate  States  ;  that  in 
tho  event  of  any  change  in  regard  to  Fort  Pickens,  notice  would  lie  given  to  the  commissioners. 
Tho  crooked  path  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  condor, 
and  directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  government  toward  our  commissioners  in 
Washington.  For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  annexed  documents,  taken  in  connection  with  far- 
ther  facts  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  attracted  to  extraordinary  preparations 
for  an  extensive  military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York  and  other  Northern  ports.  These 
preparations  commenced"  iu  secrecy,  for  on  expedition  whose  destination  was  concealed,  and  only 
became  known  when  nearly  completed;  and  on  the  nth,  Gill,  and  7th  of  April,  transports  and  ves- 
sels of  war,  with  troops,  munitions,  and  military  Supplies,  sailed  from  Northern  ports  bound  south- 

Alarrned  bv  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  tho  commissioners  requested  the  delivery  of  an 
answer  to  their  official  communication  of  the  lZtb  of  March,  and  the  reply  dated  on  tho  loth  of 
the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  interval,  »  bile  the  commissioners 
were  receiving  assurances  calculated  to  inspire  lin[>c  of  the  fiiccc*-.  of  their  mission,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  hud  already  determined  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  them  whatever— to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  any  proposals  they  had  to  mnfce,  and  had  profited 
by  tho  delay  created  by  their  own  assurances  in  order  to  prepare  secretly  the  means,  for  effective 
hostile  operations.  That  these  assurances  were  given  bus  been  virtually  confessed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  United  States,  by  its  act  of  sending  n  messenger  10  Charleston  to  give  notice  of  its 
purpose  to  use  force  if  opposed  in  its  intention  of  supplying  Fort  Sumter.  No  move  striking  proof 
of  the  absence  of  good  faith  in  tho  confidence  of  the  government  of  the  United  Suites  toward  tho 
confederacy  can  be  required  than  is  contained  in  tbe  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  no- 
According  to  the  usual  course  of  navigation,  the  vessels  composing  the  expedition,  and  designed 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  might  be  looked  for  in  Charleston  Harbor  on  the  9th  of  April.  Yet 
our  commissioners  in  Washington  were  detained  nndcr  assurances  that  notice  should  be  given  of 
any  military  movement.  Tho  notice  was  not  addressed  to  them,  but  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Charleston  to  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  tho  notice  was  so  given  at  a  late 
honr  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 
That  this  manoeuvre  failed  in  its  purpose  was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  controlled  it.  A  heavy 
tempest  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  time  to  tho  commander  of  onr  forces  at 
Charleston  to  ask  and  receive  instructions  of  the  government.  Even  then,  under  all  the  provoca- 
tion incident  to  the  contemptuous  refusal  to  listen  to  our  commissioners,  nnd  the  treacherous 
course  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  directed  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter,  who  bad  avowed  him- 
self to  be  nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we  would  abstain  from  directing  our  fire  on  Fort  Sumter 
if  he  would  promise  to  not  open  fire  on  our  forces  unless  first  attacked.  This  proposal  Wat 
fused.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the  design  of  the  United  States  was  to  place  the  besieging  force 
at  Charleston  between  the  simultaneous  fire  of  the  fort  and  the  fleet.  The  fort  should,  of  coi 
be  at  once  reduced.  This  order  was  executed  by  General  Beauregard  with  skill  nnd  success, 
which  were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  well-known  character  of  that  gallant  officer  ;  nnd, 
although  the  bombardment  lasted  some  thirty-three  hours,  our  flag  did  not  wave  over  the  battered 
walls  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  hostile  fleet  off  Charleston.  Fortunately,  not  a  life  was 
lost  on  our  side,  and  we  were  gratified  in  being  prepared.  The  necessity  of  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood  by  the  prudent  caution  of  Che  officers  who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  abstaining  from  the  evi- 
dently  futile  effort  to  enter  tbe  harbor  for  the  relief  of  Major  Anderson,  was  spared.  I  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  papers  accompanying  it,  for  farther  particulars  of  this 
brilliant  affair. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  noble  state,  the  eminent- 
ly soldierly  qualities  of  whose  people  were  conspicuously  displayed.  The  people  of  Charleston  for 
months  had  been  irritated  by  the  spectacle  of  a  fortress  held  within  their  principal  harbor  as  a 
standing  menace  against  their  peace  and  independence — built  in  part  with  their  own  money — its 
custody  confided  with  their  long  consent  to  an  agent  who  held  no  power  over  them  other  ihnn  such 
as  they  had  themselves  delegated  for  their  own  benefit,  intended  lo  bo  used  by  that  ngent  for  their 
own  protection  against  foreign  attack.  How  it  was  held  out  with  persistent  tenacity  as  a  means 
of  offense  against  them  by  the  very  government  which  they  had  established  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, is  well  known.  They  bad  beleaguered  it  for  months,  nnd  felt  entire  confidence  in  their  pow- 
er to  capture  it,  yet  yielded  to  the  requirements  of  discipline,  curbed  their  impatience,  submitted 
without  complaint  to  the  unaccustomed  hardships,  labors,  and  privations  of  a  protracted  siege,  and 
when  at  length  their  patience  was  relieved  by  the  "ignal  for  attack,  and  success  bad  crowned  their 
steady  and  gallant  conduct,  even  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  llicy  evinced  a  chivalrous  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  officer  who  had  been  compelled  lo  lower  his  (lag. 
All  manifestations  or  exultations  were  cheeked  in  his  presence.  Their  commanding  general, with 
their  cordial  approval  nnd  the  consent  of  bis  government,  refrained  from  imposing  any  terms  that 
would  wound  the  sensibility  of  the  commander  of  the  fort.  Ho  was  pcrmitied  to  retire  with  the 
honors  of  war,  to  salute  his  flag,  to  depart  freely  with  all  his  command,  nnd  was  escorted  to  the 
vessel  on  which  he  embarked  with  the  highest  murks  of  respect  from  those  against  whom  his  guns 
had  so  recently  been  directed.  Not  only  does  every  event  connected  with  the  siego  reflect  the 
highest  honor  on  South  Caroline,  but  the  forbearance  of  her  pcoplo  nnd  of  this  government  from 
making  any  harangnc  of  a  victory  obtained  under  circumstances  of  such  peculiar  provocation  at- 
test to  the  fullest  extent  the  absence  of  any  purpose  beyond  securing  their  own  tranquillity,  and  the 
sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war. 

Scarcely  had  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  received  intelligence  of  tbe  failure  of  the  scheme 
which  be  had  devised  for  the  rc-cnforccment  of  Fort  Sumter,  when  ho  issued  the  declaration  of 
war  against  this  confederacy  which  has  prompted  me  to  convoke  you.  In  this  cxtrnordinnry  pro- 
duction, that  high  functionary  affects  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment, which,  possessing  the  entire  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  its  people,  is  exercising  its  functions 
without  question  over  seven  sovereign  staioa — over  more  than  live  millions  of  people — and  over  n 
territory  whose  area  exceeds  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Ho  terms  sovereign  slates 
"combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
the  powers  vested  in  (he  marshals  by  law."  Ho  calls  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  to 
act  as  the  posse  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  process  of  tho  courts  of  justice  in  states  where  no  courts 
exist,  whose  mandates  and  decrees  aro  not  cheerfully  obeyed  and  respected  by  a  willing  pcoplo. 
He  avows  that  the  first  service  lo  be  assigned  to  the  forces  which  fame  been  called  out  will  not  be 
to  execute  the  processes  of  courts,  but  to  capture  forts  and  strong-holds  situated  within  tho  ndmit- 
tcd  limits  of  this  confederacy,  and  garrisoned  by  its  troops,  and  declares  that  this  effort  is  intended 
to  maintain  tho  perpetuity  of  popular  government.  He  concludes  by  commanding  tho  persons 
composing  the  "combinations"  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  five  millions  of  inhabitants  of  these  states,  to 
retire  peaceably  to  their  resjiective  abodes  within  twenty  days. 

Apparently  contradictory  as  aro  the  terms  or  this  singular  document,  one  point  was  unmlstnkn- 
bly  evident.  Tho  President  of  the  United  States  calls  fur  nn  army  of  711,000  men,  whoso  lirst 
service  was  to  be  to  capture  our  forts.  It  wns  a  plain  declaration  of  war  which  I  wns  not  nt  lib- 
erty to  disregard,  because  of  my  knowledge  thnt  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  tho 
President  was  usurping  a  power  granted  exclusively  to  the  Congress. 

He  is  the  6olo  organ  of  communication  between  that  country  and  foreign  powers.  The  law  of 
nations  did  not  permit  mo  lo  question  the  authority  of  tho  ■  lot  ntrro  of  a  foreign  nation  lo  declare 
war  against  this  confederacy.  Although  I  might  have  refrained  from  taking  active  measures  for 
our  defense  If  iho  states  of  the  Union  had  all  iuiit.u.  d  the  anion  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Hiasourl,  by  denouncing  it  a*  an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of 
power  to  which  they  refuse  to  respond,  I  was  not  at  liberty  lo  disregard  tho  fact  that  many  of  the 
states  soctned  quite-  content  lo  submit  to  the  exercise  of  tho  powers  assumed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  were  actively  ftnffagcd  in  lowing  Iroopi  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  proc- 
lamation.    Deprived  of  the  aid  of  Congress,  at  the  moment  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  confining 


influence  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  "What  lie  must  and  could  conceal, 
he  concealed  adroitly  ;  what  he  would  have  concealed,  3-ct  must  maintain,  he 
did  not  excuse  or  even  vindicate ;  he  boldly  proclaimed  it  good,  and  put  his 
adversaries  on  their  defense.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  not  personally  cor- 
rupt or  false.  He  was  but  a  cunning  politician,  thrusting  aside  scruples  in 
his  public  which  he  might  cherish  in  his  private  life,  and  directing  his  course 
by  that  immoral  law  which  has  too  generally  been  the  guide  of  ruling  men 
in  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.     He  now  told  Europe — Great  Britain  and 


my  action  to  a  cull  on  the  states  for  volunteers  for  the  common  defense,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority you  had  confided  to  me  before  your  adjournment. 

1  deemed  it  proper  farther  lo  issue  a  proclamation,  inviting  applications  from  persons  disposed 
lo  aid  in  our  defense  in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high  6eas,  to  the  end  that  preparations  might 
be  made  for  the  immediate  issue  of  letters  of  ninrquc  and  reprisal,  which  you  alone,  under  ihe 
Constitution,  have  the  power  to  grant.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  navy,  it  will  be  eminently  expedient  to  supply  their 
place  with  private  armed  vessels,  so  happily  styled  by  the  publicists  of  the  United  States  the  mili- 
tia of  the  sea,  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them  as  an  efficient  and  admirable  instrument 
of  defensive  worfare.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  me  to 
accept  the  numerous  proposals  already  received. 

I  cau  not  close  this  review  of  the  nets  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  w  iihout  referring 
lo  a  proclamation  issued  by  their  president  under  date  of  tho  llllh  inst,,  in  which,  after  declaring 
that  an  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  this  confederacy  against  tbe  government  of  the  United 
States,  lie  announces  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  these  state*,  and  threatens  lo  punish  ns  pirates 
all  persons  who  shall  molest  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  under  letters  of  marque  issued  by  this 
government.  Notwithstanding  the  authenticity  of  this  proclamation,  you  will  concur  with  me  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  thnt  it  could  have  emanated  from  u  President  of  the  United  States.  Its  an- 
nouncement of  a  mere  paper  blockade  is  so  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it 
would  seem  incredible  Unit  it  could  have  been  issued  by  authority  ;  but,  conceding  this  to  be  the 
case,  so  far  as  the  executive  is  concerned,  it  will  lie  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  of  these  stntes  that 
their  late  confederates  will  sanction  its  declarations— will  determine  to  ignore  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations,  nnd  will  inaugurate  a  war  of  extermination  on  both  sides,  by  treating  as  pirates  open 
enemies  ncling  under  ihe  authority  of  commissions  issued  by  an  organized  government.  If  such 
proclamation  was  issued,  it  could  only  have  been  published  under  the  sudden  influence  of  passion, 
and  wo  may  rest  assured  that  mankind  will  be  spared  the  horrors  of  the  conflict  it  seems  to  invile. 
For  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  different  departments,  I  refer  to  tbe  reports  of  the 
secretaries  of  cneb,  which  accompany  ibis  message. 

Tho  State  Department  has  furnished  the  necessary  instructions  for  those  commissioners  who 
have  been  sent  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  since  your  adjournment,  to  ask  our  rec- 
ognition ns  a  member  of  Ihe  family  of  nations,  and  lo  make  with  each  of  these  powers  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce.  Farther  steps  will  be  lukcn  to  enter  into  like  negotiations  with  ihe  other 
European  powers,  in  pursuance  to  resolutions  passed  at  your  last  session.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
vet  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  these  commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  any  intelligence  from 
them. 

As  I  deem  it  desirable  that  commissioners  or  other  diplomatic  ngents  should  also  be  sent  at  an 
early  period  to  the  independent  American  powers  south  of  our  confederacy,  with  all  of  whom  it  is 
our  interest  and  earnest  wish  to  maintain  ihe  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations,  I  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  the  necessary  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  Having  been  officially  notified 
by  tbe  public  authorities  of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  she  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  and  de- 
sired to  maintain  the  closest  political  relations  with  us  which  it  was  possible  at  this  time  to  es- 
tablish, I  commissioned  the  Honorable  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-president  of  the  Confederate 
Slates,  to  represent  this  government  nt  Hiclimond,  1  nm  happy  to  inform  you  lhat  he  has  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  which  that  honored  commonwealth,  so  long  and 
justly  distinguished  among  her  sister  states,  and  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  her  children 
in  tho  Confederate  States,  has  united  her  |iowcr  and  her  fortunes  with  ours,  and  become  one  of  us. 
This  convention,  together  with  the  ordinance  of  Virginia  ndopting  the  Provisional  Constitution  of 
the  confederal.' v.  will  l>e  laid  before  you  for  your  constitutional  action. 

I  have  satisfactory  assurances  from  other  of  our  late  confederates  that  they  arc  on  the  point  of 
adopting  similar  measures  ;  and  I  can  not  doubt  that,  ere  you  shall  have  been  many  weeks  in  ses- 
sion, the  whole  of  the  slaveholdtng  stales  of  the  late  Union  will  respond  to  the  call  of  honor  and 
affection,  nnd,  by  uniting  their  fortune  with  ours,  promote  our  common  interests  and  secure  our 
common  safety.   •  *  *  *  ,    ,  . 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  nnd  accompanying  documents  conveys  full  information 
concerning  the  forces,  regular,  volunteer,  nnd  provisional,  raised  and  called  for  under  the  several 
acts  of  Congress — their  organization  nnd  distribution ;  also  an  account  of  the  expend!  turcs  already 
made,  and  the  farther  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  render- 
ed necessary  by  recent  events. 

I  refer  lo'thc  report,  also,  for  a  full  history  of  the  occurrences  in  Charleston  Harbor  prior  to,  and 
including  the  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken 
for  common  defense  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  us  made  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  now  in  tho  field  at  Charleston,  Pensacoln,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St. Philip,  and 
Pulaski,  19,000  men,  nnd  1C.00O  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  and 
hold  in  readiness  for  instant  action,  in  view  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  If  farther  force  be  needed,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  ihe  Congress  will  be  con- 
fidently appealed  to  for  authority  to  call  into  tho  field  additional  nombers  of  our  noble -spin  ted 
volunteers,  who  are  constantly  tendering  their  services  far  in  excess  of  our  wants. 

The  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  have  been  necessarily  restricted  by  the  fact  that  suffi- 
eient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  Tor  the  purchase  or  construction  of  more  ihnn  a  limited  number  of 
vessels  adapted  to  the  public  service.  Two  vessels  have  been  purchased  and  manned,  tho  Sumtet 
and  JI'Hca,  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  sen,  at  New  Orleans,  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Con- 
tracts have  also  been  made  at  that  city  with  two  different  establishments  for  the  costing  of  ord- 
nance—cannon, 6hot,  nnd  shell— with  the  view  to  encourage  iho  manufacture  of  these  articles,  so 
indispensable  for  our  defense,  nt  as  many  points  within  our  territory  as  possible.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  recommendation  of  ihe  secretary  fur  the  establishment  of  a  magazine  and  labora- 
tory for  ihe  preparation  of  ordnance  stores,  and  tho  necessary  appropriation  required  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hitherto  such  stores  have  been  prepared  at  the  navy  yards  and  no  npproprintion  was  made 
at  your  last  session  for  this  object.   *  •   *  • 

Iu  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  in  every  portion  of  our  country  there  has  been, 
exhibited  the  most  patriotic  devotion  to  our  common  cause.  Transportation  companies  have  free- 
ly tendered  the  use  of  their  lines  for  troops  nnd  supplies.  Tho  presidents  of  the  railroads  of  tho 
confederacy,  in  company  with  others  who  control  lines  of  communication  with  states  that  we  hopo 
soon  lo  greet  as  sisters  assembled  in  convention  in  this  city,  hnvo  not  only  reduced  largely  tho 
rnlCS  heretofore  demanded  for  mail  service  nnd  conveyance  of  troops  nnd  munitions,  but  have  vol- 
untarily proffered  to  receive  their  compensation  at  their  reduced  rates  iu  the  bonds  of  Ihe  confed- 
eracy, for  the  purpose  of  leaving  all  tho  resources  of  tho  governmant  nt  its  own  disposal  for  the 
common  defense. 

Requisitions  for  troops  have  been  met  with  such  alacrity  that  ihe  numbers  tendering  their  serv- 
ices have  in  every  instance  greatly  exceeded  iho  demand.  Men  of  the  highest  official  and  social 
posilion  nre  serving  ns  volunteers  in  tho  ranks.  Tho  gravity  of  age,  the  zeal  of  youth,  rival  each 
other  iu  the  desire  lo  be  foremost  in  the  public  defense ;  and  though  at  no  other  point  than  tho  one- 
heretofore  nolieed  have  they  been  stimulated  bv  the  excitement  incident  to  actual  engagement  aud 
the  hopo  of  distinction  for  individual  deportment,  they  have  borne,  what  for  new  troops  is  the  most 
severe  ordcnl,  patient  toil,  constant  vigil,  and  all  the  exposure  mid  discomfort  of  active  service  with 
n  resolution  and  fortitude  such  as  to  eoinuimid  the  approbation  and  just  ily  the  highest  expectation 
of  their  conduct  when  in  live  valor  sholl  l«-  rvqum  d  m  | ■I-m-  <1  -li-.idy  endurance. 

A  pcoplo  thus  tinned  nnd  re.olute  can  not  shrink  fn-n.  any  .,„  i , lice  «  hi,  h  th.  y  may  be  called 
on  to  make,  nor  can  there  bo  a  reasonable  d  ml  t  of  theii  fin  d  success,  however  long  nnd  severe 
tuny  be  tho  test  of  their  determination  to  maintain  th.  ir  birthright  ol  L.  ,.1,.]„  and  equality  as  a 
trust  which  it  is  their  first  duly  to  transmit  unblemished  to  their  j-e-tenty.  A  bounteous.  Provi- 
dence cheers  us  with  the  promise  of  abundant  crops.  The  fields  ..I  gram,  winch  will,  wit  Inn  a  tiw 
weeks  bo  ready  for  the  sickle,  give  assurance  of  the  amplest  supply  of  food,  while  the  com,  cotton, 
and  other  staple  productions  of  our  soil  afford  abundant  proof  thnt  up  to  ibis  pcriud  the  season  has 

Wolfaul  Hint  our  causa  is  just  and  holy.  Wo  protest  solemnly,  iu  tho  face  of  mankind,  thai  wo 
desiro  ponce  nt  any  sacrifice  save  that  of  honor.  In  independence  wo  seek  no  conquest,  no  ag- 
grandizement, no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  stntes  with  which  we  have  Intel}  confederated.  Alt 
wo  nsk  is  to  be  let  alone  —  thnt  those  who  never  held  power  over  ns  shall  not  now  attempt  our  sub- 
jugntiun  by  arms.  This  we  will,  we  must  resist,  lo  tho  direst  extremity.  The  moment  that  this 
pretension  is  abiuidoued,  ihe  sword  will  drop  from  our  grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  inlo 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  thnt  can  not  but  bo  mutually  beneficial.  So  long  as  this  preten- 
sion Is  maintained,  with  it  firm  reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  .vhieh  covers  with  its  protection  the 
lust  cause  wo  will  continue  to  struggle  for  our  inherent  right  iu  freedom,  independence,  and  soif- 

Juff&hbom  Davis. 
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France  especial]}' — that  the  confederate  government  bad.  been  established 
upon  the  substantial  basis  of  the  popular  will ;  but  he  was  silent  as  to  the 
violent  and  insidious  means  by  which  that  seeming  popular  unanimity  had 
been  brought  about.  He  claimed  for  his  confederacy  the  sympathy  of  the 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty ;  when  be  knew  that  according  to  no  mean- 
ing attached  to  those  words  was  the  course  of  bis  confederates  other  than 
an  outrage  on  "that  liberty.  He  asserted  that  the  free  states  had  endeav- 
ored to  reduce  the  slave  states  to  a  condition  of  inferiority ;  when  he  knew 
that,  from  the  very  construction  of  the  republic,  no  state  could  possibly  suf- 
fer from  any  other  inferiority  than  that  which  might  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  its  natural  resources,  the  number  and  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  nature  of  its  local  institutions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  party  whose  candidate  Mr.  Lincoln  was  had  been  organized  with  the 
avowed  object  of  excluding  the  slave  states  from  all  participation  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  public  domain;  when  he  knew  that  no  man  had  ever  proposed 
that  the  people  of  the  slave  states  should  have  a  single  right  A  possession 
or  enjoyment  less  than  those  of  the  free  states  in  the  common  territory  of 
the  republic,  but  that  the  former  had  claimed  to  have  a  privilege  there  in 
effect  peculiar  to  themselves.  He  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  insur- 
gents were  slaveholders,  and  the  loyal  men  free  laborers ;  but  be  covered  up 
with  cloudy  words  and  euphemisms  the  other  fact,  that  the  sole  grievance  of 
the  former  was  that  the  latter  bad  refused  to  allow  the  farther  propagation 
of  slavery  under  the  flag  and  the  protection  of  the  republic.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  African  slaves  had  been  elevated  from  brutal  savages 
into  docile,  intelligent,  and  civilized  agricultural  laborers,  supplied  with  bod- 
ily comforts  and  careful  religious  instruction  ;  when  he  knew  that  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  country  more  savage  than  that  into 
which  they,  and  their  ancestors  for  two  generations,  and  sometimes  for  six, 
had  been  born  as  slaves;  that  their  docility  was  a  sad  and  sullen  cowering 
under  the  lash  and  the  revolver;  their  intelligence — except  among  those 
whose  veins  flowed  mostly  with  white  blood — not  one  whit  above  that  of 
their  race  in  Africa ;  their  civilization,  with  like  exceptions,  only  a  compelled 
and  stolid  submission  to  the  police  of  a  superior  people;  their  bodily  com- 
forts no  more  than  such  bare  necessaries,  not  including  wholesome  food,  as 
enabled  them  to  live  and  labor  for  their  owners  ;3  and  their  religious  instruc- 
tion only  such  a  urc  of  the  allurements  of  heaven  and  the  terrors  of  hell  as 
could  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  whip  of  the  overseer — a  religious  instruction 
from  which  the  reading  of  Christ's  Word,  and  the  teaching  of  the  one  great 
doctrine  upon  which  Christianity  is  founded,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  were  solicitously  and  of  ne- 
cessity excluded.     The  wily  leader  told  his  fellow-confederates  that  the  pro- 


1  In  Cincinnati,  ihe  refuse  of  llic  immense  )»«!  facto  Hcfl  is  cum  pressed  i: 
this  lonthiome,  Indigoitihlo  niuss  is  sent  aontlijvnvd  us  food  fur  elavca. 


}  huge  cakes,  mid 


ductions  of  the  South  in  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  had  become  neces- 
sary to  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  and  that  to  the  continuance  of  the  supply 
the  labor  of  African  slaves  was  necessary;  a  statement  utterly  superfluous 
when  made  to  them  at  any  time,  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  emergency  upon 
which  he  had  called  them  together,  but  which  he  put  forth  as  a  threat  to 
Europe  of  impending  famine  and  misery,  by  which  the  commercial  and  the 
manufacturing  classes  might  be  driven  to  encourage  a  rebellion  against  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  support  of  African  slavery  and  their  own  interests. 
For  already,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  struck  on  the  side  either  of  the  in- 
surgents or  the  government,  the  former,  as  Mr.  Davis  told  the  world  in  this 
message,  had  sent  commissioners  to  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  Belgian 
governments,  to  ask  recognition  and  to  make  treaties,  Assumption  and  self- 
assertion,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  were  weapons  upon  which  the  in- 
surgent slaveholders  much  relied  for  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  in  which 
their  armory,  not  supplied,  in  this  particular,  by  "acquirements"  from  the 
North,  was  inexhaustible.  But  men  are  too  often  taken  at  their  own  valu- 
ation ;  an  arrogant,  active,  and  unscrupulous  pretender  will  for  a  time  over- 
bear and  sweep  away  the  claims  of  him  who  rests  quietly  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  right ;  and  so,  as  it  appeared  ere  long,  the  presuming  policy  of  the 
insurgents  accomplished  more  than  they  could  have  expected,  if  not  all  that 
they  desired.  But  it  was  in  the  closing  sentences  of  this  message  that  Mr. 
Davis  assumed  the  position  which  most  won  for  the  rebels  the  sympathy  of 
which  they  were  so  much  in  need.  "  In  independence,"  he  said,  "  we  seek 
no  conquest,  no  aggrandizement,  no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  states  with 
which  we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone — that 
those  who  never  held  power  over  us  shall  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation 
by  force  of  arms.  This  we  will,  this  we  must  resist  to  the  direst  extremity. 
The  moment  that  this  pretension  is  abandoned,  the  sword  will  drop  from  our 
grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
that  can  not  but  be  mutually  beneficial.  So  long  as  this  pretension  is  main- 
tained,with  a  firm  reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  which  covers  with  its  pro- 
tection the  just  cause,  we  will  continue  to  struggle  for  our  inherent  right  to 
freedom,  independence,  and  self-government."  The  picture  which  these 
words  presented  of  an  inoffensive,  peaceful  people  seeking  but  to  enjoy 
their  own  without  detriment  to  others,  and  driven  to  resistance  only  by  an 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  freedom  and  self-government,  and  bring  them 
under  foreign  subjugation,  produced  a  strong  impression  in  Europe,  and  fur- 
nished the  ill-wishers  of  the  great  republic  a  welcome  text  from  which  to 
preach  against  the  tyrannical  aggressiveness  of  democracy.  That  men  who 
only  asked  to  be  let  alone  should  not  be  awarded  that  small  boon  did  in- 
deed seem  wrongful.  But  at  the  North,  where  this  change  from  the  insolent 
bravado  which  claimed  Washington  and  threatened  Boston  was  attributed 
to  the  right  cause — the  uprising  which  had  so  astounded  the  insurgents — 
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where  it  was  known  that  no  other  subjugation  was  purposed  than  the  obe- 
dience of  all  to  the  supremo  law  enacted  by  all,  and  that  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  self-government  were  insured  by  the  Constitution  which  the  insur- 
gents had  detied  as  completely,  and  by  the  very  same  safeguards  and  provi- 
sions, as  by  that  which  they  had  adopted — where  it  was  also  known  that  a 
cession  of  territory  would  be  an  absolute  demand,  and  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico an  ultimate  and  speedy  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  if  they 
were  successful — and  where  it  was  felt  in  men's  inmost  hearts  that  the  unre- 
sisted and  accomplished  secession  of  a  single  state  was  national  ruin,  Mr.  Da- 
vis's peaceful  professions,  and  his  airs  of  injured  innocence,  were  met  with 
merited  derision,  and  the  phrase,  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone,"  became  the 
satirical  by-word  of  the  day. 

Other  parts  of  this  document  were  of  even  more  importance  than  those  to 
which  the  above  remarks  apply,  but  I  postpone  their  consideration  while  I 
recount  briefly  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  South  between  the  meet- 
ing and  the  adjournment  of  this  Congress,  and  until  I  attempt  to  show  the 
nature  and  the  purposes  of  the  impending  conflict.  The  Congress  itself  de- 
voted its  attention  solely  to  the  business  of  resistance.  Letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  were  authorized.  Authority  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Davis  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  volunteers  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  enlist- 
ment. The  export  of  cotton  during  the  blockade,  except  from  the  sea-ports 
of  the  Confederate  States  and  through  Mexico,  was  forbidden  under  both 
heavy  penalty  and  imprisonment.  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue 
of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds  payable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest 
at  eight  per  cent.,  or,  in  lieu  of  bonds,  treasury  notes  for  small  sums,  with- 
out interest,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  These  bonds  were 
offered  to  planters  for  their  cotton — a  politic  measure,  which  sought  at  once 
to  recruit  the  treasury,  and  to  bind  the  planters  to  the  new  government  by 
the  ties  of  interest.  The  payment  of  debts  to  any  persons  or  corporations 
in  the  loyal  states  was  prohibited,  and  the  loan  of  the  money  to  the  confed- 
erate treasury  was  recommended;  but  from  this  scandalous  enactment  the 
slave  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  were  shrewdly  excepted,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  proffered 
bribe  might  buy  a  lukewarm  patriotism. 


4  *§| 


Meantime  the  people  of  the  seceded  states  were  inflamed  with  an  un- 
quenchable military  ardor.  Having  been  taught  to  believe  that  one  South- 
ern man  was  a  match  for  five  Northerners,  and  that  the  Yankees  (as  they 
called  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  free  states)  would  be  slow  to  battle,  even  for 
a  cause  which  they  had  at  heart,  the  slaveholders,  and  the  mean  whites  who 
did  their  bidding,  looked  for  a  sudden  and  an  easy  victory,  and  they  throng- 
ed into  the  insurgent  ranks  to  share  its  cheap-bought  glory.  The  bulk  of 
the  newly-levied  army  was  poured  into  Virginia,  which  was  threatened  by 
the  forces  rapidly  accumulating  around  "Washington.  General  Robert  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  who  had  been  one  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott's  military  family, 
and  who  had  grieved  the  heart  of  his  old  chief  by  deserting  for  his  state  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia  militia. 
To  prevent  confusion  of  state  and  confederate  authority,  on  the  10th  of  May 
he  was  directed  by  the  government  at  Montgomery  to  take  command  of  alt 
the  troops  in  Virginia.  Other  officers' soon  superseded  him  ;  but  this  is  tlio 
first  appearance  upon  our  scene  of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war  now  about  to  open.  On 
the  22d  of  May  the  Congress  at  Montgomery  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  20th 
of  .July  at  Richmond.  The  former  parted  finally  with  its  short-lived  dis- 
tinction, and  the  latter  became  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  confederate  capital. 


Fort  Sumter  had  been  attacked  before  the  government  had  taken  any 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  even  before  the  President 
had  issued  a  formal  proclamation  commanding  the  obedience  of  the  insur- 
gents to  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  republic.  In  the  bombardment 
of  that  strong-hold  not  a  life  had  been  lost  or  a  serious  wound  received  on 
the  part  either  of  the  assailants  or  the  garrison  ;  and  its  evacuation  was  the 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  food  and  a  conflagration,  both  brought  about  by 
the  means  of  batteries,  the  erection  of  which  under  his  guns  its  commander, 
by  orders  from  Washington,  had  made  no  effort  to  prevent.  The  collis- 
ions in  Baltimore  and  St,  Louis  were  produced  by  mere  outbreaks  of  mob 
violence;  and  thus  far,  therefore,  the  war  ushered  in  by  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  begun.  Before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  a  struggle  of  which  the  civil  and  the  moral  are  far  more  in- 
teresting and  significant  than  the  military  and  the  material  aspects,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  into  the  causes  and  the  purposes  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
means  for  its  prosecution  in  the  hands  of  each  party  at  its  commencement. 

War,  whether  civil  or  between  opposing  nations,  is  always  the  fruit  of 
aggression.  It  is  resistance  to  aggression  which  produces  collision  of  arms, 
although  arms  may  be  first  taken  up  by  the  aggrieved.  Civil  wars,  when 
they  are  not  wars  of  races  or  religions,  or  between  the  partisans  of  rival 
claimants  to  supreme  authority,  or  the  results  of  two  or  all  of  these  causes, 
are  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of  the  party  in  power  to  assert  or  to  per- 
petuate the  right  of  using  that  power  for  its  own  interests,  regardless  of  the 
principles  of  justice  and  of  the  general  good.  Thus  our  ancestors  fought 
King  Charles  at  Naseby,  at  Worcester,  and  at  Marston  Moor,  because  he 
attempted  to  perpetuate  the  absolute  royal  prerogative  which  be  blindly 
thought  had  come  down  to  him  unimpaired  from  the  Tudors,  and  to  rule 
English  men  as  a  father  rules  a  family  of  children.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
nation  had  come  to  its  majority.  Thus,  again,  they  fought  King  George  at 
Bunker  Hi!!,  at  Saratoga,  and  at  Yorktown,  because  he  and  his  ministers 
undertook  to  deny  them — they  being  born  on  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— their  rights  as  Englishmen,  and  to  tax  them  by  the  votes  of  a  body 
in  which  they  were  not  represented.  And  thus  the  French  people  swept 
away,  in  a  storm  of  blood,  the  men  who  were  banded  together  to  rule  France 
in  the  interests  of  an  aristocratic  class,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  well-being 
of  their  social  inferiors.  In  the  United  States  there  were  no  distinctions  of 
race,  of  religion,  or,  properly,  of  rank  or  birth,  in  which  might  breed  the 
germs  of  internal  enmity.  The  homogeneousness  of  the  nation  at  the  time 
when  it  came  into  political  existence  had  been  indeed  somewhat  modified 
during  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  bat  so  slightly  that  this  circumstance  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion.  For  not  only  were  the  Irish  and  German  immigrants  who  poured 
into  the  country  after  the  year  1816  rapidly  absorbed  and  assimilated  by 
die  Anglo-American  people,  among  whom  in  the  second  generation  they 
were  lost,  but  by  those  of  their  number  who  went  southward  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  slavery,  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  which  led 
to  the  rebellion  were  adopted  with  the  greatest  facility ;  and  among  the  re- 
cently arrived  Irish  immigrants  in  the  free  states  the  slaveholders'  party 
found  its  constant  supporters  and  allies.  In  the  first  armies  which  moved 
northward  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  republic  Irishmen  and  Germans  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  about  equal  to  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  opposing  ranks;  and  amid  the  planters  whom  they  left  behind  them 
there  were  no  more  strenuous  advocates  of  progressive  slavery  and  seces- 
sion than  those  who  were  of  British  birth.J  And  it  was  to  the  Northwestern 
states,  whither  had  thronged  most  of  the  German  immigrants,  that  the  insur- 
gent planters,  ere  many  months  had  passed,  looked  to  find  aid  in  forming  a 
great  confederacy,  from  which  the  purely  English  blooded  Eastern  states 
were  to  be  excluded.  Indeed,  from  the  very  beginning,  this  alliance,  and 
that  of  the  Irish-ruled  city  of  New  York,  bad  been  counted  upon  as  main  el- 
ements of  strength  in  the  attempted  revolution.  When  to  these  facts  there 
is  added  another,  greatly  significant,  that  among  the  strongest  supporters 
and  most  active  agents  of  the  insurrection  were  a  host  of  men  born  and 
bred  in  the  free  states,  but  who  had  political  and  personal  interests  involved 
in  the  success  of  the  party  of  progressive  slavery,  and  who  served  as  officers 
in  the  insurgent  army,  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  or,  still  more 
effectively,  as  its  emissaries  at  the  North  or  in  Europe,  demoralizing  public 
opinion  at  home  and  perverting  it  abroad;  when  of  the  regular  army  we 
find  thirty  officers  born  and  bred  in  the  free  states  who,  in  November  and 
December  of  1801,  resigned  their  commissions  and  soon  afterward  entered 
the  rebel  service,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  offi- 
cers of  that  army  born  and  bred  in  slave  states  remaining  true  to  their  colors, 
and  under  sorely  trying  circumstances  fighting  the  battles  of  the  republic,* 
it  will  be  seen  how  shallow  was  the  pretense  of  the  mouthpieces  of  the  in- 
surgent lenders  that  secession  was  the  consequence  of  a  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  slave  and  free  states.  Some  slight  difference  there-  was, 
but  no  such  difference. 

■  Still  less  were  there  opportunities  for  the  development  of  that  hatred 
which  through  so  many  centuries  has  shown  religion  and  impiety  walking 
hnnd  in  hand,  inciting  Mohammedan  to  slay  Christian,  Roman  Catholic  to 
burn  Protestant,  Church  of  England  man  to  persecute  Puritan,  and  Puritan 
to  hang  Quaker.  On  the  contrary,  a  Christian  faith  essentially  uniform  per- 
vaded the  land,  throughout  which  nearly  all  the  known  sects  were  harmo- 
niously diffused.     Even  the  slight  difference  in  this  regard  between  the  two 


'  Mr.  William  ITimry  Rimscill's  Diary  North  and  Snath  Rives  foreign,  unbiased,  n ml  .partly  1111- 
H'illinK  Bitpnori  to  Uiis  statement,  which  is  known  to  bo  tnio  liy  uvory  obsi'rvnnt  nml  thoughtful 
man  in  ilio  tlnitod  Simon. 

*  Hco  ilin  oxtruulu  from  lliu  Army  ltejjintor  In"  Am  lliu  Wist  t'oiiu  GiiiJiuitcs  Loyal  P"  by  K. 
C.  MurslmlL 
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sides  of  the  Potomac  which  had  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the  country 
had  passed  away.  A  great  increase  of  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  in  the 
slave  states  had  deprived  the  Church  of  England  of  its  predominance  in  that 
quarter;  while  in  the  free  states,  and  in  New  England  itself,  that  sect  had 
grown  rapidly,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  growth,  from  a  period  which 
dated  before  the  War  of  Independence.  Nor  were  hostile  and  clashing  in- 
terests of  a  normal  kind  the  springs  of  this  rebellion.  Various  interests, 
truly,  had  various  preponderance  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there 
must  be  variety  of  interest  in  every  nation  the  people  of  which  are  not  so 
rude  as  to  have  neither  commerce,  manufactures,  arts,  nor  literature,  or  the 
territory  not  so  small  as  to  be  monotonous.  But  such  varieties  of  interest 
and  occupation,  so  far  from  producing  discord  and  division,  compensate  each 
other,  harmonize  with  eaeh  other,  and  bind  together  the  people  among  whom 
they  obtain,  making  of  them  one  complex,  highly-developed,  self-sustaining 
individual,  while  the  nation  of  a  single  interest  is,  like  an  animal  of  simple 
organization,  a  feeble  creature  of  low  grade.  The  isolation  and  narrow- 
ness of  view  consequent  upon  exclusive  devotion  to  one  employment  causes 
a  nation  surely  to  remain  in  or  relapse  into  a  state  little  above  a  semt- 
barbarisin.  The  variety  of  normal  interests  in  the  United  States  was  no 
greater  and  no  other  than  comported  with  the  well-being  and  the  progress 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  regard  to  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Agriculture  prevailed  in  the  South,  but  nut  more  than  at  the 
Northwest;  and  it  was  a  powerful  interest  in  the  Northeast,  where  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  prevailed,  and  where  the  spirit  of  trade,  though  pre- 
dominant, was  not  more  active  than  at  New  Orleans  or  at  Chicago.  The 
mariners  and  the  shipwrights  of  the  North,  who  lived  by  carrying  the  cot- 
ton, the  sugar,  and  the  tobacco  of  the>  Southern  planter,  and  the  grain  and 
pork  of  the  Western  farmer,  and  bringing  the  produce  of  other  lands  within 
their  reach,  furnished  also  the  naval  force  which  secured  them  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  fields,  and  the  safe  transhipment  of  their  produce.  The 
Northern  forges  and  furnaces,  which  chiefly  supplied  the  mills,  the  engines, 
and  the  railways  of  both  South  and  West,  earned  whatever  the  tariff  brought 
them  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  like  manufacture  from  Europe  by  furnishing 
also  the  arms  which  defended  them;  and,  in  case  of  foreign  war,  the  mills 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  able  to  provide  at  once  a  market 
for  the  raw  cotton  of  the  South,  and  a  full  and  certain  supply  of  the  fabrics 
into  which  it  had  been  converted.  So  that,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempted disruption  of  the  republic,  as  at  that  of  its  ibrmation  (I  have  before 
remarked  the  fact,  but  it  can  not  too  constantly  be  kept  in  mind),  it  exhib- 
ited a  homogeneousness  in  every  respect  far  more  nearly  absolute  than  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain — like  itself  a  union,  but  a  union  of  three 
distinct  peoples,  ancient,  radically  diverse,  and  for  centuries  inimical — or  that 
of  France,  not  to  speak  of  the  small  republic  of  Switzerland,  the  larger  em- 
pire of  Austria,  or  the  vast  domain  ruled  by  the  autocrat  of  Russia.  Save 
lor  one  single  point  of  difference,  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world  so  homo- 
geneous as  the  great  republic;  save  for  one  single  element  of  discord,  not 
one  so  stably  built,  so  strongly  buttressed  into  unity.  That  point  of  differ- 
ence, that  element  of  discord,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  was  slavery. 
Yet  slavery  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  history,  it  has  been  shown  that  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  slaveholders  obtained  politics!  advantages, 
seen  to  be  incidental  and  supposed  to  be  temporary,  to  the  preservation  of 
which  as  slaveholders  they  soon  began  solicitously  to  devote  themselves.  It 
has  been  remarked  but  a  few  sentences  above  that  civil  wars,  when  not  of 
race,  religion,  or  dynasty,  are  the  fruit  of  an  attempt  of  men  in  power  to  keep 
that  power  in  their  own  hands  for  their  own  selfish  interests;  and  we  shall 
now  see  that  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  not  caused  by  any  at- 
tack upon  slavery,  or  by  the  denial  of  equal  rights  to  slaveholders  and  free 


•  Remarks  of  M.\  Lincoln  ti/mn  a  Scries  of  Questions  addressed  to  him  b'J  Mr,  Douglas  during 
t/iar  canvass  /hr  tl<e  Se.Morahip  of  Illinois. 

Question  I.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands  pledged,  as  he  did  in  18C4,  in  fa- 
vor uf  [lie  unconditional  repeal  or  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  in  favor  of  the  uncord ilional  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Q.2.  I  desiro  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledped  to-day,  as  he  did  in  18.">i,  against  the 
admission  of  liny  more  slave  states  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them? 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  ngtunst  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states 
into  the  Union. 

Q  3.  I  wnnt  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledped  against  Ihc  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the 
Union  with  such  a  Constitution  us  the  people  of  that  stale  may  see  lit  to  make? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  tit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  ho  stands'  to-day  pledged  to  tho  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q,  o".  I  deaire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
botween  the  different  slates  ? 

A.  I  do  n..t  -land  pledped  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  states. 

il.C.  [desiro  to  It i  whether  ho  stands  plcdgetl  W  probHiil  sloven  in  nil  the  Territories  of  the 

United  States  north  as  welt  as  south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line? 

,1.  I  run  mi'  h  li\  il  ii.it  e\pn-"h,  pledped  t.i  .i  [,.  lief  in  (lie  i  it/lit  and  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  all  tbe  United  Mtates'TcrritortoH. 

<i-  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  (he  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  un- 
jcu  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory;  and,  in  any  given  case, I 
would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  according  as  I  might  think  sueh  acquisition  would  or 
would  not  aggravate  the  skvarjl  question  among  ourselves. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  "ill  be  pbrcsfrod,  upon  mi  examination  of  these  questions  mid  answers, 
that  so  far  I  have-  oolv  ■nsxswed  r hat  I  wils  not  plriljed  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  Judge 
has  ant  framed  his  int.  rfngntorice  to  ask  mo  any  thing  more  than  this,  and  I  have  answered  in 
strict  uteordanrc  md)  the  interrogatories  and  have  answered  truly,  that  I  nm  not  jthd'jrd  at  nil 
upon  nny  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  answered.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  hnng  upon  tho  ex- 
act form  of  bis  interrognuiry.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  take  up  at  least  some  of  these  questions, 
and  state  what  I  really  think  upon  them. 

Ah  to  tho  first  one,  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  1  have  never  hesitated  lo  say,  and  I 
do  not  now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think,  under  the  Constitution  of  Hie  United  Slates,  the  pcoplo 
of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Having  said  that,  I 
have  hud  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  tho  existing  Fugitive  Slave  Law  farther  than  thai  I  think 
it  thould  have  been  framed  so  an  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without 
lessening  its  efficiency.     And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  on  altera- 


laborers  either  in  the  government  or  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.  "Wo 
shall  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  due  to  the  determination  of  the  former 
not  to  yield  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  abnormal  social  institu- 
tion which  they  had  preserved;  and  to  their  unwillingness  to  lapse  into  the 
condition  of  simple  citizens,  having  the  same  rights  as  their  fcl low-citizens, 
and  no  more.  This  equality  the  fathers  of  the  republic  supposed  that  they 
would,  and  intended  that  they  should,  assume  ;  but  they  resolved  to  perpet- 
uate their  predominance  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  their  oligarchical 
supremacy  in  their  own  commonwealths,  and  to  use  this  predominance  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  public  affairs  entirely  in  the  interests  of  their 
order.  Foiled  in  this  by  the  attitude  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  states,  they  determined  to  destroy  the  republic,  with  the  hope, 
at  first,  of  reconstructing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  inevitably  and  forever 
secure  their  object. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  put  slavery  in  no  peril.  Before  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  or  had  the  thought  of  becoming  one,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  address  to  the  people  of  a  free  state,  he  had  avowed,  in  clear, 
decided  terms,  that,  whatever  might  be  his  feelings  and  opinions  in  regard 
to  slavery,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  national  government  bad  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  disturb  it  where  it  was  established,  or  to  control  the  local 
action  of  the  people  in  its  regard,  or  to  deny  the  slaveholders  the  benefit 
of  an  effective  Fugitive  Slave  Law.8  His  election  found  the  party  of  the 
slaveholders  in  power.  The  presidential  chair  was  filled  by  a  man  who  was 
their  creature,  if  he  was  not  their  tool ;  and  from  it  he  could  not  be  removed 
for  four  months.  They  commanded  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  ficprcsentatives.  The  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  filled  by 
judges  of  their  appointment,  and  who  had  always  ruled  in  their  interest;, 
and  throughout  the  country  all  the  executive  offices  were  under  their  con- 
trol. Nor,  as  I  have  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  pres- 
idential election,  did  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  indicate  any  sectional  divi- 
sion of  the  country  upon  the  question  of  tbe  administration  of  the  national 
government  ;7  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  divided  vote  of  the  slave  states,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  elected,  though  a  plurality  of  one  million  of  the 
entire  popular  vote  of  the  country  was  given  for  bis  opponents  collectively, 
did  show  that  in  those  very  states  there  was  at  that  time  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  thousand  voters  ready  to  maintain  the  paramount  importance  of  tbe 
Union.  There  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
not  only  no  impending  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  slave  states,  but,  in  the 
view  of  the  great  body  of  their  people  (except  in  South  Carolina  itself),  no 
such  danger  threatened  in  the  future  as  induced  them  to  give  their  votes  in 
favor  of  a  candidate  who  represented  the  party  of  progressive  slavery  or  dis- 
union. But  the  live  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaveholders  who  did  so 
vote,8  and  the  leaders  of  whom  immediately  set  on  foot  secession,  knew  well 
that  the  social  institution  peculiar  to  their  states  was  in  no  peril ;  they  were 
but  putting  into  effect  a  long-cherished  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union  when 
they  had  ceased  to  rule  it.  We  are  not  left  to  infer  this  purpose  from  the 
furious  and  frothy  outpourings  of  their  provincial  presses;9  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  though  jn  private,  by  their  representative  man,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Forty-eight  years  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  eight  years 
previous  to  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  be 
had  confessed  to  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  an  honored  and  successful 
.commander  in  the  United  States  Navy,  that  the  leading  slaveholders  united 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  in  defiance  of  their  tastes 
and  preferences,  and  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  political  power;  adding 
this  memorable  declaration:  "When  we  [the  slaveholders]  thus  cease  to 
control  this  nation  through  a  disjointed  democracy,  or  any  material  obstacle 
in  that  party  which  shall  tend  to  throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we 


subject  of  agita- 


tion or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it 
tion  upon  the  general  question  of  slavery. 

In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
states  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put 
in  n  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  qnestion,  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that 
there  would  never  be  another  shuc  state  admitted  into  the  Union;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  slavery 
shall  be  kept  out  of  tho  Territories  daring  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  Territory,  and 
then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution, do  such  an  extruordinnry  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  Constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  ndmit 
them  into  the  Union. 

Tho  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  second,  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  the 
same  as  the  second. 

The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tho  District  of  Columbia.  In  relation 
to  that,  I  hnvo  my  mind  very  distinctly  made  up.  I  should  l>c  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  possesses  tbe  constitutional  power 
to  ulKilish  it.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  should  not,  with  my  present  views,  be  in  favor  of 
twk-ivorint)  to  uK.  h-li  slut i  u  m  tl  ■  l)i-iu>  t  ■'!  Culiimbiii.  unless  u  luuild  be  upon  these  condi- 
tional first,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual;  second,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority or  qualified  Mm  in  the  District ;  and,  third,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwil- 
ling owners.  With  then  ihrce  conditions,  I  conB  ss  I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  sec  Congress 
abolish  slaierv  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  "sweep  from  our 

In  regard  to  the  lifih  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here,  that  ns  to  the  Question  of  the  abolition  of 
tho  shive-trnde  between  tin  dill'crent  states,  I  can  truly  nnswer,  as  I  have,  that  1  urn  pledged  to 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consideration  that  would 
make  me  feel  authorised  to  state  a  position  so  as  to  hold  myself  entirely  bound  by  it.  In  other 
words,  that  question  bus  never  been  prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce  mo  to  investigate 
whether  wo  really  have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could  investigate  it  if  1  had  sufficient 
time  to  bring  myself  to  n  conclusion  upon  that  subject ;  hut  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  sny  so 
frankly  to  you  here  nnil  to  Judge  Douglas,  I  must  sny,  however,  that  if  I  should  be  of  opiuion 
that  Congress  docs  possess  tho  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  among-tho  diflereut 
state.-,  I  should  still  not  l»  in  favor  of  tho  exorcise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conservative 

Kinciple,  as  I  conceive  it  akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tho 
istriet  of  Columbia. 

My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desiro  that  slavery  should  he  prohibited  in  nil  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  is  full  mid  explicit  within  itself,  and  can  not  he  made  cloaror  by  nny  comments 
of  mine.  So  I  suppose;  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I  nm  opposed  to  tho  net]  nisi  tion  of 
any  moro  territory  unless  shivery  is  first  prohibited  therein,  my  answer  is  such  that  1  could  ndd 
nothing  hy  way  of  illustration,  or  making  myself  better  understood  than  the  answer  which  I  liavo 
placed  In  writing.  »  See  tho  In  t  roil  net  ion,  p.  IT. 

•  Deducting  from  the  874,938  votes  east  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  tho  370,818  u  hlch  he  received  in 
tho  free  states,  wo  have  G71.18S  ns  his  parly  In  the  slave  stales. 

*  Seo  tho  extract  from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier,  Iniroduciiun,  p.  17. 
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.shall  tbcn  resort  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union."10  The  time  and  the  oc- 
casion supposed  by  Calhoun  hud  come.  Slavery  was  in  no  peril ;  but  a  dis- 
jointed democracy  had  thrown  the  slaveholders  out  of  control  of  the  nation, 
and,  true  to  their  purpose,  that  which  they  eeascd  to  rule  they  began  to  ruin. 
It  was  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery  that  the  democracy  had 
become  disjointed.  But  slavery  in  itself  was  no  bar  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union;  for,  at  its  formation,  slaves  were  held  in  every  commonwealth  but 
one  of  those  whicb,  under  tbe  Constitution,  passed  from  a  confederacy  into  a 
nation.  It  is  true  that  in  six  of  the  remaining  twelve  slavery  was  felt  to  be 
wrongful,  and  was  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  by  irresistible  forces  both 
moral  and  material;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  among  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  other  six  which  retained  it  there  was  at  that  time  a  similar  es- 
timate both  of  its  justice  and  its  economy,  and  that  their  leading  statesmen, 
including  those  who  spoke  for  them  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  ex- 
pected and  desired  its  abolition  by  legislative  enactment.  Washington  wrote 
of  slavery,  "  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more 
sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it;  but  there 
is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  is  by  legislative  authority;  and  this,  so  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go, 
shall  never  be  wanting."1  Thomas  Jefferson  predicted,  "Nothing  is  more 
certainly  written  in  tbe  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  [the  negroes]  are 
to  be  free."2  In  the  debate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  ap- 
portionment of  taxes  to  population,  Hugh  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina, 
thought  that  "slaves  should  be  excluded  altogether  [from  the  enumeration 
of  taxable  inhabitants],  as  being  an  encumbrance  instead  of  increasing  the 
ability  to  pay  taxes."J  Such  being  throughout  the  country  the  feeling  of 
the  people  as  to  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  effect  a  compromise  upon  that  subject  which  safely  pro- 
vided for  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  it,  and  which  seemed 
to  provide  equally  well  for  the  future.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  slavery  not 
only  brought  then  unimagined  wealth  to  the  slaveholder;  it  conferred  upon 
him  political  power  and  peculiar  privileges.  In  virtue  of  his  slaves,  his 
vote  was  of  more  weight  than  that  of  his  fellow-citizen  of  the  free  states; 
and  his  superiority  iu  this  regard  became  greater  as  the  number  of  bonds- 
men owned  by  him  and  his  neighbors  increased.  Slave  states  became  oli- 
garchies, and  slaveholders  a  bastard  kind  of  aristocracy.  It  was  this  power, 
and  not  his  slaves,  which  the  slaveholder  saw  slipping  from  his  hands,  and 
therefore  he  rebelled.  For  power  is  sweet ;  and  when  held  by  an  intelligent 
and  determined  body  of  men,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  for  selfish  ends  or  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  will  not  be 
yielded  without  a  struggle.  Most  especially  is  this  true  of  men  whose  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  have  been  perverted  by  the  seeking  after  pleas  in 
justification  of  the  holding  of  an  inferior  race  in  chattel  bondage.  There 
had  been  compromise  before,  but  now  the  slaveholders  saw  that  no  compro- 
mise which  was  not  absolute  concession  would  restore  and  preserve  their  lost 
supremacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  slavery  was  just  the  one  on 
which  the  men  of  the  free  states  could  no  longer  compromise.  There  the 
feeling  that  slavery  was  moral  wrong  and  political  ruin,  though  not  univer- 
sal, had  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  any  arrangement 
which  looked  toward  a  spread  of  the  evil  would  not  have  endured  for  half 
a  generation.  The  leading  slaveholders  were  wise  enough  to  see  this ;  anil, 
therefore,  they  refused  all  compromise  which  was  not  full  concession  of 
their  claims  in  perpetuity,  accompanied  by  the  power  for  their  enforcement. 
These,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  rebellion.  First,  the  determination  of 
the  slaveholders  to  maintain  their  political  supremacy,  and  not  to  subside 


10      Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Comiiwlort  Stacart  to  Mr.  (,'.  II'.  CHUds,  of  Philadef/ihia. 

BortcnionD.Mnj- 4,1601. 

Mr  dear  Sia, — Agreeably  lo  your  request,  I  now  furnish  ymi  ivitli  the  reminiscences  of  n  con- 
versation which  passed  betwen  Mr  John  C.Calhoun  and  myself  in  (ho  latlcr  part  of  December, 
181^,  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  on 
the  lBili  of  June  previous.     •     *     •     * 

Mr.  Calhoun's  age,  I  thought,  approximated  my  own,  which  was  thirty-four  ;  ond  being  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  and  representing  a  state  in  nor  Union  which  scarce  ever  permitted 
themselves  to  be  represented  by  inferior  ability  in  the  national  councils,  I  could  not  have  com- 
menced my  object  wiih  one  more  fitted  fur  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  He  whs  also  n  high-mind- 
ed and  honorable  man,  kind  and  friendly,  as  well  as  open  and  confiding  to  thoso  ho  deemed 
worthy.  Wc  soon  formed  an  intimacy,  and  I  frequently  hnd  long  conversations  with  him  on  the 
war,  the  subjects  relating  ihcrcto,  and  matters  growing  nut  of  its  existence  —  tlio  navy  being  the 
most  prominent — the  gunboats,  the  merchants'  bonds  then  on  the  tapis  in  Congress,  and  other 
matters  of  political  or  minor  interest.  One  evening  I  struck  on  the  divided  views  of  our  section- 
al interests  of  the  war — stated  to  him  that  the  opposite)  feelings  on  this  subject  lind  puzzled  mo 
exceedingly,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  planting  stales  were  so  strongly  and  so  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  war,  while  the  commercial  states  were  so  much  opposed  to  it.  With  this  latter  section 
of  our  country  it  seemed  lo  me  thai  Hie  punishment  of  England,  through  the  medium  of  war, 
ought  to  meet  their  higkst  approbation  and  call  for  their  greatest  efforts,  as  they  wcro  the  great- 
est sufferers,  through  her  instrumentality  and  power  over  our  commercial  anain,  since  1702, 
which  were  so  arrogantly  urged  by  plunder  and  impressment  on  the  highway  of  nations,  while  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union  had  lilt  hut  little  in  comparison.  I  observed,  with  great  simplicity, 
"You  in  the  Mouth  and  Southwest  are  decidedly  the  aristocratic  p-'Ni'-n  of  this  Union;  you  ure  so 
in  holding  persons  ir.  perpetuity  in  slavery  ;  you  are  so  in  nm  dnmolii  quality;  so  in  every 
habit  in  your  lives,  living,  and  actions;  no  in  habits,  custom-,  'inti-reoursi',  and  milliners;  you 
neither  work  with  jour  hands,  heads,  nor  any  machinery,  but  hvo  nnd  have  your  living,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  hut  by  the  sweat  of  slavery,  nnd  yet  you  assume  all  the 
attributes,  professions,  nnd  advantages  of  democracy." 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied  :  "I  see  you  speak  through  the  head  of  a  young  statesman,  uud  from  ihc 
heart  of  a  patriot,  but  you  lose  sight  of  the  politician:  and  ihc  uctlonal  policy  of  the  people.  I  ad' 
mil  your  conclusions  in  respect  to  us  Southrons.  Thai  WO  are  cKscniiiilk'  uri-n.i  rain-  I  can  not 
deny,  but  we  can  and  do  yield  much  to  democracy.  This  is  our  sccli'inul  policy  ;  M  are  from 
necessity  thrown  upon  and  solemnly  wedded  lo  that  parly,  however  it  may  in n iimIiiiIiiHj  clash  with 
our  feelings  for  the  aoDsCTTIltion  of  our  interests.  It  is  through  opr  uliilintinn  wuh  that  party  in 
lllc  Middlo  and  Western  .States  that  wo  hold  power;  but  when  we  ccuv.-  linn  in  rnntrol  this  na- 
tion through  n  disjointed  democracy,  or  any  material  obstacle  in  ihui  party  which  shall  lend  to 
throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  wc  shall  then  resort  to  ihc  dissolution  or  the  Union.  The 
compromises  in  the  Constitution,  under  the  circumstance*,  were  infllricnl  fur  our  fathers  ;  hut, 
under  the  altered  condition  of  our  country  frun  that  period,  leave  in  the  Smith  no  resource  but 

dissolution;   for  m  amendments  to  the  ('■.ii-iiiuii..i hi  I.     rcurhid  tlimuuli  a  convention  of 

the  people  under  their  three-fourths  rule  "  I  laughed  incredulously,  and  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, ere  such  can  lake  place,  you  anil  I  will  have  been  ••>  long  inn  rn  that  wo  can  now  Inugh  nl 
iU  posiibility,  and  leave  it  with  complacency  lo  our  children's  children,  who  will  thou  Imvo  iho 
watch  on  deck."     *     *   -*     • 

1  Wa.hingtoo-s  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  April  mh,17bu\     S/mrka1  WtuUmton.  vol.  ix.,  p.  169. 

1  Jcfftrton'*  WrittmjB,  vol.  I.,  p.  18.  '  Madison  I'amrs, 


into  the  condition  of  simple  citizens  of  tbe  republic ;  second,  a  radical  change 
during  the  two  generations  which  had  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  attitude  of  the  people,  both  of  the  free  and  the  slave  states, 
toward  slavery.  Among  the  former  this  change  had  been  effected  by  the 
progress  of  humanity  and  Christian  civilization,  which  was  unchecked  within 
their  borders;  among  the  latter,  by  the  rank-grown  lust  of  riches  and  of 
power,  and  by  the  perverted  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Slavery  was  thus 
not  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  its  indispensable  condition.  There 
was  one  other:  the  ignorance,  the  social  degradation,  and  the  sordid  poverty 
and  pride  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states,  which  made  the 
development  among  them  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  unfounded  hate,  and  arro- 
gant defiance  of  the  people  of  the  free  states,  by  the  machinations  of  the 
leading  slaveholders,  not  only  possible,  but  easy- 
Having  seen  why  the  faction  of  progressive  slavery,  though  in  the  minor- 
ity in  every  slave  state  except  South  Carolina  and  perhaps  Georgia,  brought 
about  the  secession  of  eleven  of  the  thirty-three  divisions  of  the  republic, 
let  us  now  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  government,  supported  by 
the  whole  people  of  tbe  free  states  and  a  large  majority  of  those  in  the  bor- 
der slave  states,  resisted  the  movement  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Such  an  inquiry  would  seem  superfluous  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  origin  of  this  civil  war  from  that  of  any  other 
known  to  history.  A  nation,  though  ranking  among  the  four  great  powers 
of  the  world,  might,  indeed,  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution;  the 
statesmen  who  planned  its  Constitution  might  have  been,  from  their  lack  of 
wisdom,  of  foresight,  or  of  honesty,  the  architects  of  its  ruin  ;  but  that  a  na- 
tion which  attained  its  political  independence  and  its  unity  by  a  noble  sacri- 
fice of  blood,  and  treasure,  and  of  local  interest,  and  tbe  organic  law  of  whose 
existence  was  not  extorted  from  power  by  peril,  but  evolved'  from  circum- 
stance and  precedent  through  the  cautious  and  protracted  consultation  of  its 
own  best  representatives,  should  have  been  deliberately  constituted  so  that 
it  should  die  at  the  caprice  of  any  one  or  two  commonwealths  formed  out 
of  its  people  and  its  territory ;  that  its  Constitution  was  purposely  so  framed 
that  it  would  crumble  to  dust  at  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it, 
and  that  the  right  so  to  destroy  it  was  carefully  protected  by  its  framers,  the 
men  who  had  given  their  lives  to  objects  whicb  it  was  intended  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  ;  that  this  should  be,  is  morally  so  monstrous,  so  inconsistent  with 
all  the  laws  and  the  motives  of  human  action,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
men  in  their  senses  could  base  upon  such  an  assumption  a  great  political  and 
social  revolution.  And  yet  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  their  action  was 
defended  by  the  insurgent  slaveholders.  They  denied  that  they  were  rebels. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  not  resisting  a  government  and  setting  at 
naught  a  Constitution  to  which  they  owed  allegiance.  They  admitted  that, 
until  they  passed  their  Ordinances  of  Secession,  they  were  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  respect  the  government  at  Washington;  but  they 
asserted  that  the  right  of  secession  belonged  to  every  state ;  that  its  just  ex- 
ercise depended  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  state,  who  alone 
were  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter;  and  that  by  the  mere  passage  of  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  they  were  actually  and  rightfully  absolved  from  all 
connection  with,  and  responsibility  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  and 
themselves  became  a  sovereign,  independent  nation.  The  government  at 
Washington  and  the  people  who  were  loyal  to  it  looked  in  vain  for  tbe 
foundation  of  a  theory  so  destructive,  of  a  claim  so  extraordinary.  It  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law  by  virtue  of  which  the 
nation  existed.  That  instrument  contained  no  clause  which  could  be  dis- 
torted into  a  justification  of  this  preposterous  plea;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  positive  declaration  that  the  Union,  even  when  confined  to  the  states  which 
originally  entered  into  it,  should  be  perpetual,  and  a  provision  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason  and  the  putting  down  of  rebellion.  Equally  vain  was 
the  search  among  the  records  of  the  debates  and  consultations  which  accom- 
panied the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  which  all  the  differing 
views  of  its  framers  were  brought  forward,  and  all  the  various  interests  of 
the  people  whom  they  represented  were  urged,  and  cither  maintained,  or 
yielded  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Throughout  those  protracted  discussions 
there  was  no  hint  from  any  quarter  of  a  reserved  right  of  secession  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  all  quarters,  and  particularly  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  manifestation  of  an  anxious  desire  to  provide  for  the  ample 
maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  national  government  against  that  of  any 
state  which  might  be  tempted  to  deny  or  to  resist  it.  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  his  plan,  especially  provided  that  Congress  should  "call  forth  the 
force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its 
duty  under  the  nrticles  thereof."  Mr.  Pinckney>of  South  Carolina,  moved 
"  that  the  national  Legislature  should  have  authority  to  negative  all  laws  of 
state  Legislatures  which  they  should  judge  to  be  improper;"  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son, of  Virginia,  "  could  not  but  regard  an  indefinite  power  to  negative  leg- 
islative acts  of  the  states  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect  system."  And 
in  the  final  discussion  of  the  Constitution  itself,  treason  having  been  defined 
in  the  third  Article  as  "levying  war  against  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them,"  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  objected  that  "  in  case  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  particular  state,  the  people  of  the  latter  must, 
according  to  tlio  disjunctive  terms  of  the  clause,  be  traitor  to  one  or  tho 
other  authority,"  this  view  prevailed  at  once,  and  the  words  "or  any  of 
them"  wcro  stricken  out.  Thus  clearly  was  it  seen  by  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public that  national  government  might  be  resisted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
stales;  thus  unmistakably  intended  that  in  such  ease  tlio  authority  of  that 
government  should  be  maintained;  thus  explicitly  set  forth  that  such  re- 
sistance was  treason  and  rebellion,  to  bo  put  down  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Union.  The  pretense  of  the  insurgents  that  their  secession  was  not  resist- 
ance was  too  shallow  to  deceive  the  loyal  people  for  a  day.    Tlio  distinction 
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between  South  Carolina's  nullification  of  a  law  constitutionally  passed  which 
displeased  her,  and  her  secession  upon  the  constitutional  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent whom  she  did  not  like,  was  based  upon  a  difference  too  slight  and  form- 
al to  receive  even  a  respectful  consideration  from  the  straightforward,  prac- 
tical common  sense  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  masses  of  the  free  states. 
Both  proceedings  had  one  end  and  aim — to  make  void  the  constitutional  sov- 
ereignty of  the  republic,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  lawfully  ex- 
pressed. 

Peaceful  national  dismemberment,  however,  though  difficult,  is  possible, 
and  sometimes  justifiable.  Circumstances  might  arise  under  which  justice, 
prudence,  and  humanity  would  all  demand  the  severance  of  one  part  of  a 
nation  from  the  other.  Did,  then,  justice,  prudence,  and  humanity,  or  either 
of  them,  counsel  the  dismemberment  of  the  Great  Republic  at  the  bidding 
of  the  controlling  faction  in  eleven  of  the  thirty-four  commonwealths  of 
which  it  was  composed? 

To  determine  the  justice  of  their  claim,  wc  have  only  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  from  which  tlicy  proposed  to  absolve  themselves  by 
their  own  action,  and  the  organization  of  the  nation  which  they  proposed  to 
destroy.  Ilad  the  power  or  the  nation  known  as  the  United  Suites  been  a 
confederation,  there  might  or  might  not  have  been  reason  in  their  claim  to 
withdraw  frarn  it  merely  of  their  own  motion.  But  we  have  seen  that  this 
was  not  the  nature  of  the  government  which  was  formed  in  1789.  The 
government  which  preceded  that  was  a  confederacy;  but  that  confederacy 
proving  entirely  inadequate  to  the  absolute  needs  of  the  country,  it  was  de- 
liberately superseded  by  a  government  or  national  organization  which  was, 
and  was  asserted  and  recognized  to  be,  not  a  confederacy,  but  a  Union — a 
Making  One — of  the  elements  of  the  former  confederacy — a  fusion  of  them 
into  one  republic,  which,  admitting,  and  in  fact  preserving,  the  local  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  commonwealths  in  their  local  affairs,  had  one  su- 
preme government  in  its  national  affairs — one  sovereign  ruler,  that  sovereign 
being  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  united  people.  This  uniou  was  also  (as 
in  its  very  nature  a  Union — a  Making  One — must  be)  not  a  transient  connec- 
tion for  profit  or  pleasure,  but  a  merging  of  separate  individuals  into  one, 
and  was,  for  better  for  worse,  perpetual. 

The  dictates  of  justice  are  absolute,  and  should  be  obeyed  whatever  ruin 
mav  ensue ;  but  prudence  looks  to  consequences.  What,  then,  were  the  in- 
evitable results  of  the  division  sought  by  the  secessionists?  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  consider  but  one  of  them,  the  partition  of  a  territory 
which,  from  its  vastness,  its  fertility,  its  means  of  internal  communication,  its 
geographical  position,  and  the  character  of  the  people  by  which  it  was  in- 
habited, was,  and  must  have  remained,  the  dominant  power  of  a  continent, 
and  which  was  united  uuder  one  benign  government,  a  government  hardly 
felt  by  those  who  lived  under  it,  or  who  rather  were  the  government — the 
division  of  this  territory  among  at  least  three  rival  powers,  whose  clashing 
interests  and  mutual  jealousy  must  surely  produce  constant  war,  or  that 
hardly  less  ruinous  and  demoralizing  evil,  a  position  of  armed  watchfulness 


*  After  referring  to  n  few  points  in  which  he  arcucd  that  the  Constitution  of  ttie  Coo.fi;  do  rate 
Sillies  was  an  improvement  upon  thiit  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Stephens  continued: 

"  But,  not  to  be  tedious  in  enumerating  the  numerous  changes  for  the  hotter,  allow  me  to  allude 
to  one  other — though  last,  not  least:  the  new  Constitution  has  put  ui  rcst/urn/tr  all  the  agitating 
question"  relating  to  our  peculiar  institution: —  African  slavery  u  it  exists  among  us— the  proper 
status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture 
and  fireirnt  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  'rock  upon  which 
the  old  Union  would  split."  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture  with  him  is  now  a  realized 
fact;  but  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands 
may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  Km  and  most  of  the  hading  statesmen  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Conttitution  were,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  iras  in  violation 
of  tlie  hues  of  nature  ;  that  it  ions  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  moral/'/,  and  /tditically.  It  was  an 
evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  den!  with  [  but  the  general  opinion  it  the  men  of  that  day  was, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  irmiiuti  m  "  ■■:!  1  bo  evanescent  and  pass 
Rwnv.  This  id^a,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  miimiWlin  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  institution  while  it  should  last, 
and  hence  no  nrgument  can  be  justly  used  ngninst  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  be- 
cause of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas, however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They 
retted  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  wns  a  sandy  foundation, 
and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon  it— when  the  'storm  eatnc  and  the  wind  blew,  hfull." 

"  Our  new  government  U  founded  upon  exactly  the  Opposite  ideas ;  iff  foundation*  arc  laid,  its  cor- 
ner-stone rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  Hie  negro  '*  not  equal  to  the  white  man  ;  that  sloven/,  subordina- 
tion to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  moral  condition.  This,  nur  new  government,!*  the  first  in 
the  Itistorg  of  tin  world  bused  upon  this  great  physical,  philosop'.ir-.l,  and  mural  truth.  This  truth  has 
been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development,  like  ull  other  truths  in  the  various  departments  of 

"  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  principle  mny  be  slow  in  development,  ns  all  truths  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  in  the  various  branches  uf  science.  It  was  so  with  the  principles  announced  by 
Galileo.  It  was  so  with  Adam  Smith,  and  Iih  principles  or  p-ititicnl  economy.  It  was  so  with 
Harvey,  and  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
medical  profession,  living  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths  made  by  him,  admitted 
them.  Now,  they  are  uni-ersiilly  acknowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look  with  confidence  to 
the  ultimate  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon  which  our  system  rests?  It  is  the  first 
C'lveriim  'in  ii  r  iii-<iwti-d  up..n  pruuipl.  ,  in  -fri'i  r-.nfurmm  to  Nature  and  the  ordination  of 
Pfw  1 1  n  a  hi  fuMM-torn;  the  Materials  of  human  society.  Many  governments  uave  been  founded 
upon  the  prim  i  pi. -h  .,f  certain  classes ;  but  the  classes  thus  en^lmcd  wi  re  of  the  fame  race,  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Our  system  rommits  no  such  violation  of  Nature's  laws.  The 
ucgro  by  nature,  or  by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  titled  for  that  condition  which  he  occupies  in 
oor  system.  The  architect,  in  the  construction  of  building*,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper 
material — the  granite— then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble.  The  Mi1»trntum  of  our  society  is 
made  of  the  material  fitted  by  Nature  for  it.  and  by  experience  wc  know  ihat  it  is  the  best,  not 
only  for  the  superior,  but  for  the  inferior  raco,  ihat  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity 
wilh  the  Creator.  //  is  not  for  us  to  im/uire  into  the  wisdom  "I His  ordinances  or  to  question  them. 
For  His  own  purposes  He  has  made  one  race,  to  differ  from  another,  us  He  has  made  '  one  star  to 
differ  from  another  in  glory.'  The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  attained,  when  conformed 
to  his  laws  and  decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments  as  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our  con- 
federacy is  found.  .1  upon  principles  in  siricl  rnnformitv  with  these  laws.  This  stono  which  wns 
rejected  by  the  lint  builders  'is  became  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner'  in  our  new  edifice." 

How  unwillingly  Mr. Stephens  embarked  in  the  cause  of  secession  is  shown  by  his  speeches  in 
the  Georgia  Convention.  We  have  given  (ante,  p.  19-21)  a  full  report  of  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  lllh  of  November.     We  repent  n  few  of  the  leading  points.     IIu  said: 

"That  this  government  of  our  fathers,  with  nil  its  defects,  cm 
governments  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  my  sett..  ..  . 
will  you  go,  following  the  sun  in  his  circuit  round  the  globe,  to  Dntl  n  pjivcramaitl  I  lint  I"' 
tccis  the  liberties  of  its  people,  nnd  secures  to  them  di  ■  1,1  man  that  w  OBJm  ?  I  ih 
one  of  the  evils  that  beset  us  is  a  surfeit  of  lik-rtv  an  .  -xulirruni  ■■■  -I  tin  ,.,,. .  I, m  I.I.  n 
which  we  tire  ungrateful.  .  .  .  Have  not  we  llt  pie  ftantli  oj  well  ,i-  Urn  North  grw 
and  happy  under  its  opuratiou?     Has  any  purl  of  ilia  world  ever  shown  such  rapid  proijrc 


i  the  objects  of  all  good 


against  aggression,  or  even  aggrandizement  by  neigli boring  powers.  If  tie 
slave  states  of  tbe  Union  were  separated  from  the  free  states,  as  tbe  seces- 
sionists claimed,  and  which  would  have  been  the  sure  results  of  tbeir  suc- 
cess, the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  would  have  been  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  free  republic,  which  would  thus  have  been  almost  bisected  by  the  north' 
ernmost  county  of  Virginia,  called  the  "  pan-handle  ;"  and  even  if  this  strip 
had  been  ceded  to  the  Northern  republic,  the  bulk  of  the  free  states  of  the 
East  and  West  would  have  been  connected  with  each  other  only  by  the  com- 
paratively narrow  isthmus  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

But  justice  refusing,  and  prudence  failing  to  sustain  the  plea  first  set  up 
at  Charleston  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  perhaps  humanity  claimed  what 
justice  did  r.ot  dictate  or  prudence  counsel.  For  what  reason,  then,  did  the 
insurgents  seek  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  old  government,  and 
to  set  up  a  new  one  for  themselves?  Eor  an  answer  to  tiiis  question  the 
historian  is  not  left  to  inference,  or  even  to  the  unauthorized  though  unmis- 
takable statements  of  private  persons,  or  tbe  indications  of  a  general  current 
of  events.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1861,  Alexander  EI.  Stephens,  then  re- 
cently elected  vice-president  of  the  insurgent  confederacy,  delivered  at  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  a  formal  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  new  government  which  be  and  his  associates  were  attempting 
to  set  up.  In  that  speech  he  avowed,  in  very  explicit  terms,  not  only  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  but  that  the  insurgents  had  taken  their 
position  of  armed  hostility  to  the  government  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinions  and  the  purposes  of  the  fouhders  of  the  republic,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  including  those  from  the  slave  states.  He  admitted  that 
those  statesmen  whose  wisdom,  whose  force,,  and  whose  dignity  had  compel- 
led a  reluctant  admiration  from  the  Old  World,  held  that  the  enslavement  of 
the  negro  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
social,  moral,  and  political  wrong.  This  part  of  the  political  ethics  of  the 
framers  of  the  government,  however,  he,  with  the  approbation  of  his  audi- 
ence, pronounced  fundamentally  fallacious.  "Our  government,"  he  declared, 
"is  formed  upon  exactly  opposite  ideas."  "Slavery,"  he  continued,  "  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner  in 
our  new  edifice."* 

Ilis  words  found  their  ready  echo  in  ever}'  insurgent's  breast  throughout 
the  whole  disaffected  region,  where  more  than  two  years  afterward  a  leading 
organ  of  public  opinion  still  avowed  the  rebellion  "a  protest  against  the 
mistaken  civilization  of  the  age."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  such  being 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  insurgents,  and  so  clear  being  their  departure 
from  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  republic  in  this  regard, 
they  were  forced  to  admit  this  antagonism?  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  whose  breast  the  love  of  gain  or  the  love  of  ease,  tbe  lust  of  power 
or  the  canker  of  party  spirit  had  not  eaten  out  all  patriotism  and  nil  hu- 
manity, should  have  decided,  without  a  second  thought,  that  they  were  to  be 
resisted  to  the  death.  Such  was  the  decision  announced  by  the  spontaneous 
and  almost  instantaneous  UPRISING  at  the  North. 


development  of  wealth,  and  all  the  material  resources  of  power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern 
states  have  under  ilic  general  government?     .  .     Tlice  [the  civilization  and  institutions  of 

Greece  and  Rome]  were  but  the  fruits  of  ihcir  forms  of  government,  the  matrix  from  which  their 
grand  development  sprang;  nnd  when  once  the  m-iitutions  cfa  people  have  been  destroyed,  there 
ia  no  earthly  power  that  can  bring  hack  the  Promethean  spark  to  kindle  them  here  again  any 
more  than  in  that  ancient  land  cf  eloquence,  poetry,  and  song.  And  if  we  shall  in  an  evil  hour 
rashly  pull  down  and  destroy  those  institutions  which  the  patriotic  band  of  our  fathers  labored  so 
long  and  so  hard  to  build  up,  and  which  have  done  so  much  for  us-  and  the  world,  who  can  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  similar  n suits  will  not  ensue?     Let  us  avoid  it  if  we  can."     .     .     . 

The  same  opinions  were  reiterated  by  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  13th  of  January,  less  than  a  month 
before  he  accepted  the  vice-presidency  of  the  confederacy  whose  formation  he  had  to  persistently 
opposed.     In  this  speech  he  says: 

11 1  am  frank  to  say,  that  if  wc  arc  lo  secede  for  existing  causes,  without  any  farther  effort  to 
secure  our  rights  under  the  Constitution  in  the  Union — if  a  majority  of  this  Convention  has  lost 
all  hope,  nnd  look  upon  secession  as  the  only  remedy  left — in  my  opinion,  the  sooner  we  secede 
the  better.  Dclny  can  cftect  no  good.  How  this  Convention  stands  upon  that  question  I  do  not 
know.  Some  claim  a  large  majority  for  immediate  and  unconditional  secession,  while  others 
think  there  is  n  majority  slill  looking  with  hope  to  redress  and  conciliation.  I,  for  one,  am  very- 
desirous  of  having  this  point  settled  and  put  to  rest  in  good  feeling  and  harmony  among  ourselves 
by  a  test  vote.  My  action  hereafter  shall  be  influenced  by  that  vote My  judg- 
ment is  against  secession  for  existing  causes.  I  have  not  lost  hope  of  securing  our  rights  in  the 
Union  and  inidcr  (he  Constitution  ,-  (hut  judgment  on  this  point  is  as  unshaken  ns  It  was  when  this 
Convention  was  called.  .  .  .  I  have,  ever  believed,  and  do  now  believe,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  the  states  to  be  and  remain  united  <md>  v  the  Constitution  of  the  dated  Slat's,  with  a  f ailhfvl perform- 
ance by  eaeJi  of  all  its  constitutional  obligations  ,-  if  the  Union  could  le  maintained  on  this  basis,  and 
on  these  principles ,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  foe  the  seem  ity,  the  liba  tg.  happiness,  and  common  pros- 
perity of  alt.  I  do  farther  fed  confident,  if  Georgia  would  now  stand  lirm.and  unite  with  the 
border  stales,  ns  they  are  called,  in  on  effort  to  obtain  a  redress  of  those  grievances  on  the  par*,  of 
some  of  their  Northern  confederates  »  hereof  they  iiuve  such  just  cause  to  complain,  that  complete 
success  would  attend  the  effort,  our  just  and  reasonable  demands  would  be  granted.  In  this  opin- 
ion I  mny  be  mistaken,  but  I  feel  almost  as  confident  of  it  as  I  do  of  my  existence.  ...  If,  how- 
ever," he  concludes,  "on  the  test  vote,  a  majority  shall  be  against  the  line  of  policy  I  indicate, 
then,  sir,  upon  the  point  of  immediate  secession,  or  a  postponement  to  some  future  day  between 

this  and  the  -1th  of  March,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  no  good  can  come  from  any  sucA  delay  or 
postponement.  ,  ,  .  This  is  my  view  on  that  point.  My  judgment,  bb  is  well  known,  is  against 
the  policy.  It  can  not  receive  the  sanction  of  my  vote  ;  but  if  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  this 
Convention,  embodying  ns  it  does  the  sovereignty  of  Gcorgia.be  against  mine — if  a  majority  of  her 
delegates  in  this  Convention  shall,  by  their  votes,  dissolve  the  compact  of  union  which  hna  connect- 
ed her  so  long  with  her  confederate  states,  and  to  which  I  have  been  so  ardently  attached,  and 
have  mode  such  (.-(Torts  to  continue  and  perpetuate  upon  the  principles  on  which  it  »'m  founded, 
I  shall  how  in  submission  to  thni  decision.  I  have  looked,  and  do  look,  upon  our  present  government 
as  the  best  in  the  world.  This,  with  me,  is  a  strong  conviction.  1  have  acted  upon  it  as  n  great 
truth.  Hut  another  groat  truth  also  prOBOnU  itself  to  mv  mind,  nnd  that  is,  that  no  jfovernrnent  is 
a  (700J  one  for  any  people  who  tin  not  so  consider  it.  The  wisdom  of nil  governments  consists  mainly 
in  thc'ir  adaptation  to  the  habits,  the  tastes,  the  feelings,  wants,  and  nffntion  of  the  peajde.  The  best 
system  of  government  for  our  people  might  bo  the  worse  for  another.  If,  there  Tons,  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  ( leorgiti  hIiuII  be  pronounced  that  our  present  government  is  a  bad 
one,  and  shall  be  changed  to  some,  other  hotter  suitor)  to  our  people,  more  promotive  of  our  peace, 
security, happiness,  nnd  prosperity,  while  my  iiidiiiduul  judgment  shall  be  recorded  against  it,  yet 
my  action  shall  conform  to  the  decision  made.  Nay,  more,  sir,  the  cause  of  the  sti.te  shall  bo  tny 
cause,  her  destiny  shall  bo  my  destiny,  To  her  support,  defense,  nnd  maintenance  all  that  I  hnvo 
and  am  shall  be  pledged.  Anil  however  widely  wn  of  this  Convention,  as  well  ns  the  people  of  tho 
state,  may  hnve  differed,  or  may  now  differ,  ns  10  the  proper  line  of  policy  to  bo  uursucd  nt  this 
juncture.  I  (ru-t  (In  n-  « ill  h  ■  but  one  feeling  nnd  one  sentiment  here  and  th  rone  I  unit  our  limiu 
after  the  p.dicv  -hall  Ih-  rvl.-pt,  d.lrt  that  be  wlint  it  mav.    The  cause  ofGcorgia,  blether  for  weal 

or  »"c.i 1  and  ml!  lie  0»  tantti  of  us  all.     Her  safety,  rights,  inrcrrati.nnU  l.i.i.or,  whim-vor 

fortune-  strait  her,  numt  uud  will  be  cherished  Id  ull  uur  hearts,  uud  defended,  d  ueed  be.  by  aC 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UNION  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Design  of  this  History.— Materials.— Secession  bf  seven  Suites.— Formation  oFlho  Confederacy. 
—Accession  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.— The  Ordinances  of  Ses- 
sion.—The  free  Population  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy.— The  slave  Population.— Its 
military  Bearing.  —  Characteristics  of  the  North  and  the  South. —Towns  and  Cities.  — The 
South  better  armed  nt  the  Outset.— Its  Advantages  in  Position.— King  Cotton.  — Unanimity 
of  the  People  at  the  South.— State  Sovereignty  and  the  Union.— The  public  and  private  Prop- 
erty seized  by  the  Confederacy.  —  Railroad  Communication  nt  the  South.  —  Tho  two  weak 
Points  of  the  Confederacy. — Opening  of  Hostilities. 

WE  have  now  traced  the  origin  ami  described  the  development  of  tbe 
Great  Conspiracy  against  the  Union,  fortifying  our  statements  by  a 
copious  af  ray  of  documents.  We  have  shown  how,  after  forty  years,  it  cul- 
minated in  the  Great  Rebellion.  We  have  depicted  the  great  Uprising  of 
tbe  North  to  oppose  that  rebellion.  Henceforth  it  remains  for  us  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  We  are  to  show  how  a  peaceful  people, 
whose  armies  had  for  generations  numbered  only  a  few  thousand  men,  found 
itself  suddenly  transformed  into  two  great  military  nations,  equipping  and 
bringing  into  the  field  the  greatest  armies  of  modern  times.  We  shall  have 
to  tell  of  many  errors  and  not  a  few  crimes — to  speak  of  living  men  as  free- 
ly as  though  they  were  dead— to  narrate  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
on  both  sides.  We  shall  have  to  tell  of  great  victories  and  of  great  defeats 
— of  opportunities  thrown  away  and  of  disasters  overcome.  We  shall  un- 
duly praise  no  man  because  he  strove  for  the  Right;  we  shall  malign  no 
man  because  he  fought  for  the  Wrong.  We  shall  endeavor  to  anticipate 
the  sure  verdict  of  after  ages  upon  events  in  which  we  have  the  deepest  per- 
sonal interest.  Whether  we  shall  in  the  end  have  to  speak  of  a  nation 
made  stronger  by  the  sharp  trial  through  which  it  passed,  or  of  that  nation 
broken  and  shattered,  the  future  must  unfold, 

The  materials  for  our  history  are  abundant.  No  war  was  ever  before  so 
waged  in  the  world's  eye.  Many  of  the  commanders  have  prepared,  or  pro- 
pose to  prepare,  Commentaries  upon  their  campaigns  as  minute  as  those  of 
Ca3sar.  There  is  not  a  regiment,  and  hardly  a  company,  which  does  not 
contain  a  man  capable  of  describing  the  events  which  he  saw  and  n  part  of 
which  he  was;  and,  above  all,  the  Newspaper— the  Fourth  Estate  in  our 
modern  civilization— has  sent  its  ablest  representatives  into  the  field  to  watch 
and  describe  events  as  they  occur.  The  files  or  any  one  of  our  great  news- 
papers will  contain  more  and  better  materials  for  the  historian  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  than  were  comprised  in  tho  libraries  from  which  Gibbon  elabo- 
rated the  story  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  tho  dusty 
archives  from  which  Motley  wrought  out  the  History  of  tho  Rise  and  Growth 


of  the  Dutch  Republic.  From  these  constantly  accumulating  materials  we 
propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 

We  may  consider  this  war  to  have  fairly  begun  on  tbe  8th  of  February, 
1861,  when  tbe  Southern  Confederacy  was  formally  inaugurated.  All  that 
had  before  been  done  was  tbe  isolated  action  of  disaffected  individuals  and 
local  communities.  From  that  moment  these  individuals  and  communities 
became  formidable  by  the  league  into  which  they  had  entered,  and  by  tbe 
farther  accessions  upon  which  they  might  reasonably  count.  The  die  was 
cast  when  that  Confederacy  was  formed.  All  previous  steps  might  have 
been  retraced;  now,  nothing  was  left  but  to  submit  the  question  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  strength,  and  to  abide  the  consequences.  We  propose  to  pass 
in  rapid  review  over  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

South  Carolina  formally  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860.  In  the  Convention  which  gave  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the 
state  there  was  no  dissentient  voice.  If  in  the  Convention  or  among  the 
people  there  were  any  who  opposed  the  measure,  they  kept  discreet  silence. 
Charleston,  which  is  to  South  Carolina  more  than  Paris  is  to  France  or  Lon- 
don to  England,  was  jubilant  upon  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Every  man,  young  or  old,  exulted  that  the  Palmetto  State  had  overthrown 
a  great  government.  A  few  wiser  men  looked  farther  into  the  future. 
"  We  have,"  said  a  delegate  in  tbe  Convention,  "pulled  down  the  temple 
that  has  been  built  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  We  must  now  clear  tbe 
rubbish  away  and  reconstruct  another.  We  are  houseless  and  homeless. 
We  must  shelter  ourselves  from  storms," 

A  month  had  hardly  elapsed  before  five  other  states  ranged  themselves 
by  tbe  side  of  South  Carolina.  Three  of  these  did  so  almost  simultaneous- 
ly during  tho  second  week  of  January.  In  Mississippi  an  effort  was  made 
to  postpone  action;  but  this  proving  unavailing,  all  the  delegates  in  Conven- 
tion voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  In  Al- 
abama the  opposition  was  more  decided.  The  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  in  secret  session  by  a  vote  of  61  to  39.  Tho  minority  had  vainly 
striven  to  have  it  referred  to  the  people.  One  delegate  affirmed  that,  unless 
this  was  done,  the  northern  section  of  the  state  would  not  submit  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  Tho  impetuous  Yancey  denounced  the  pcoplo  of 
this  section  as  traitors  and  rebels  who  should  bo  forced  to  submit.  The  op- 
position was  overawed  ;  some  of  tho  delegates  pledged  their  constituents  to 
the  support  of  tho  ordinance;  the  others  held  thoir  peace.  In  Florida  the 
opposition  was  merely  nominal.  A  resolution  affirming  tho  right  of  lbs 
state  to  secede  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  o,  Upon  tho  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  only  7  out  of  09  voted  against  it.    In  these  thruu  states 
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the  ordinances  for  secession  were  hurried  through  within  two  or  three  days 
after  the  assembling  of  tiie  Conventions.  In  Georgia  the  contest  was  sharp, 
and  for  a  while  the  result  seemed  doubtful.  A  fortnight  before  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  the  Legislature  bad,  by  a  large  majority,  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  the  interests  of  the  slaveholding  states  were  identical, 
and  that  they  must  remain  one ;  affirming  the  right  of  any  state  to  secede  ; 
denying  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  attempt  to  coerce  a  state; 
and  pledging  Georgia,  ju  case  such  attempt  were  made,  to  support  the  seced- 
ing state?  These  resolutions  were  afterward  rescinded  by  a  close  vote,  but 
were  subsequently  re-enacted  in  substance.  The  Convention  met  on  the 
16th  of  January.  A  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
secede,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  frame  an  ordinance  for  that  purpose, 
was  passed  only  by  a  vote  of  165  to  130.  But  the  victory  was  won.  The 
ordinance,  as  drawn  up,  was  passed  by  203  to  89,  and  was  subsequently  sign- 
ed by  all  the  members.  How  strenuously  those  who  opposed  the  measure 
struggled  against  it  under  the  able  lead  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  how  unwilling- 
ly he,  though  voting  against  it,  finally  gave  it  bis  support  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, has  been  already  shown  in  these  pages.  The  Convention  of  Louisi- 
ana met  on  the  21th  of  January,  and  two  days  afterward  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession  by  a  vote  of  113  to  17. 

Delegates  from  these  six  states  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina— met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  4th 
of  February.  The  ball  in  which  they  assembled  was  adorned  with  portraits 
of  Washington,  Marion,  Jackson,  and  Clay.  There  was  little  occasion  for 
debate.  The  states  which  they  represented  bad  decided  upon  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  In  four  days  all  preliminary  arrangements  were 
completed,  a  Provisional  Constitution,  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  framed,  and  Jefferson  Davis  elected  president,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  vice-president  of  the  new  nation.  To  the  original  six  states  Texas 
should  properly  be  added,  as  her  representatives  appeared  within  a  week, 
were  admitted  to  seats,  sanctioned  all  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  took  part  in  those  that  followed.  We  have  already  narrated  the 
early  measures  of  this  government.  We  now  propose  to  glance  briefly  at 
the  strength  which  was  absolutely  at  its  disposal,  and  that  upon  which  it 
ini"ht  reasonably  count  from  accessions  of  states  which  had  not  yet  seceded 
from  the  Union. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  thir- 
ty-one and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  were 
free  and  four  millions  slaves.1  The  seven  seceding  states  had  a  little  more 
than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  free  person's,  and  a  little  less  than  that  num- 
ber of  slaves.  Leaving  the  slaves  for  the  present  out  of  view  as  an  element 
of  either  strength  or  weakness,  two  and  a  half  millions  bad  thrown  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  twenty-five  millions.  But  the  contest  was  not  be  waged 
against  such  odds.  Arkansas  was,  in  any  case,  sure  to  join  the  Confederacy. 
If  war  ensued,  the  accession  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
might  safely  be  reckoued  upon.     The  result  justified  these  anticipations. 

Virginia  was  the  first  to  join  the  Confederacy.  We  have  already  narrated 
the  successive  steps  by  which  this  was  accomplished.  The  ordinance  of  se- 
cession and  the  ratification  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  were  passed  on 
the  17th  of  April,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  people  at  an  election  to  be 
held  six  weeks  later;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  a  compact  had  been  entered 
into  by  which  the  state  virtually  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  result  of  the  popular  vote  was  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  in  favor  of  secession.  There  were,  however,  no  returns  sent  in 
from  thirty-four  counties.  These,  with  some  others,  finally  organized  them- 
selves into  the  new  state  of  Western  Virginia.  Virginia  became  virtually  a 
member  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  24th  of  April.     In  Arkansas  a  Conven- 
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tion  met  on  the  4th  of  March.     A  small  majority  of  the  members  wen 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  immediate  secession.     The  Convention  adjourned 
until  the  6th  of  May  without  taking  any  decided  action.    During  this  inter- 
val an  entire  change  had  come  over  the  popular  mind,  and  an  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  almost  as  soon  as  the  Convention  reassembled,  with 
only  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  within  a  week  Arkansas  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy.    Tennessee  was  at  first  wholly  opposed  to  the  pre- 
cipitate action  of  South  Carolina.    At  the  presidential  election  she  had  voted 
for  Mr.  Bell,  the  candidate  of  a  party  whose  platform  was  "  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."     But  from  the  moment  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  extreme  Southern  states  would  secede,  the  govern- 
or, Isham  G.  Harris,  undertook  to  urge  Tennessee  to  follow  their  example. 
He  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  tbe  secession,  and 
called  the  Legislature  together  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  and  the  federal 
governments."'  The  South,  he  said,  should  demand  concessions  which  would 
never  be  granted.     The  Legislature  were  loth  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  gov- 
ernor.   It  indeed  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Con- 
vention, but  at  the  same  time  submitting  to  tbe  people  the  question  whether 
they  should  meet.     Out  of  106,000  votes,  the  disunion  candidates  received 
only  25  000,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  12,000  that 
tbe  Convention  should  not  be  held.     It  seemed  that  the  question  of  seces- 
sion was  put  at  rest;  but  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  produced 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  state.     The  Legislature  had  before  de- 
clared that  if  any  troops  were  sent  to  the  South,  Tennessee  would  resist  at 
all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity.    To  the  President's  call  the  governor 
replied  that  the  state  would  not  furnish  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  coercion, 
but  would,  if  necessary,  furnish  fifty  thousand  to  aid  the  South.     The  Leg- 
islature was  convened,  and  the  governor  recommended  the  passage  of  an  or- 
dinance declaring  Tennessee  independent  of  the  federal  Union,  and  another 
adopting  the  Montgomery  Constitution.     These  ordinances  were  passed  on 
the  6th  of  May  by  a  vote  of  66  to  25,  to  be  subject  to  a  vote  of  tbe  people 
on  the  8th  of  June.     On  the  7th  of  May,  a  compact,  entered  into  by  commis- 
sioners, was  sanctioned, by  which  the  military  power  of  the  state  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  President  of  tbe  Confederate  States.     In  Eastern 
Tennessee,  out  of  4S,000  votes,  33,000  were  against  separation  ;  but  this  ma- 
jority was  largely  overbalanced  by  the  other  parts  of  the  state,  104,913  votes 
in  all  being  given  for  separation,  and  only  47,700  against  it     Tennessee  be- 
came formally  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  8th  of  June ;  but  her  real 
adhesion  must  be  dated  from  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  Legislature  sanction- 
ed the  compact  placing  the  whole  military  foroe  of  the  state  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.    North  Carolina  drifted  more 
slowly,  but  riot  less  surely,  into  tbe  confederate  vortex.     Early  in  January 
the  forts  upon  her  coast  had  been  seized  by  mere  local  authority.    The  gov- 
ernor disavowed  the  action,  and  offered  to  restore  them  to  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  upon  condition  that  they  should  remain  ungarrisoned. 
This  condition  was  accepted  by  the  feeble  Buchanan  and  his  treacherous 
cabinet.     The  consequence  was  that  they  were  soon  repossessed  by  the  ene- 
my, now  acting  under  tbe  authority  of  the  governor.     After  many  delays 
tbe  State  Convention  assembled,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  passed  ordinances 
for  withdrawing  from  the  Union  and  joining  the  Confederacy.    On  that  same 
day,  eighty-six  years  before,  had  been  put  forth  the  Mecklenberg  Declara- 
tion' of  Independence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  al- 
ways plumed  herself  upon  being  the  real  founder  of  the  United  States. 

The  eleven  states  which  now  composed  the  Confederacy  had  a  free  popu- 
lation of  five  and  a  half  millions,  leaving  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  Union.  But  it  was  confidently  believed  at  the  South,  and  for  a  time 
feared  at  the  North,  that  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Missouri  would  go  with 
tbe  other  slaveholding  states.  This  would  bring  the  population  of  the  Con- 
federacy up  to  eight  millions,  leaving  nineteen  millions  to  the  Union.  These 
anticipations  and  fears  have  not  been  realized,  although  the  confederates 
have  received  much  support  from  individuals  of  these  states,  and  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  have  been  nominally  admitted  as  members  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  are  represented  in  the  Congress. 

But,  besides  the  free  population,  the  Confederate  States  contain  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  slaves.  There  was  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  influence  of  this  class  of  the  population  upon  the  military  resources 
of  tbe  nation.  The  North  believed  that  instead  of  adding  strength  it  was 
an  element  of  positive  weakness.  Not  only  was  society  so  constituted  that 
from  more  than  three  eighths  of  the  able-bodied  population  not  a  soldier 
could  be  raised  for  the  army  or  a  dollar  for  the  revenue,  but  they  were  from 
their  very  condition  so  hostile  to  their  masters  that  a  large  part  of  the  whites 
must  remain  at  home  to  keep  the  blacks  in  subjection.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
it  was  said,  a  British  force  of  less  than  5000  men,  so  weary  with  long  con- 
finement on  shipboard  that  they  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  an  army,  had 
marched  many  miles  through  a  populous  country,  burned  our  national  Capi- 
tol, and  retired  without  meeting  any  serious  opposition.  Imagine,  it  was 
said,  5000  weary  and  footsore  men  landing  somewhere  on  the  New  England 
coast,  marching  under  a  fierce  August  sun  to  Albany,  doing  what  damage 
they  pleased,  and  retiring  unmolested.  The  very  women,  with  their  shovels 
and  brooms,  would  have  made  prisoners  of  tho  whole  invading  force.  The 
only  explanation  was  that  the  masters  were  afraid  of  their  slaves,  and 
thought  only  of  saving  their  own  throats  from  the  knives  of  their  servants. 
In  the  slaves  the  British  had  good  friends  and  sure  means  of  information. 
Like  causes  would  always  produce  like  effects.  The  march  of  a  Union  army 
into  the  South  would  be  the  signal  of  a  general  servile  uprising. 

The  South  denied  all  this.  They  affirmed  that  their  domestic  institution 
gave  them  power  as  a  military  nation  altogether  beyond  their  mere  popula- 
tion.    In  every  state,  they  said,  there  must  bu  men  who  govern,  and  if  need 
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bu  fight,  aid  others  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  and  legislators.  Every 
where  else  in  the  civilized  world  these  two  classes  merge  into  each  other  so 
gradually  that  no  one  can  draw  the  line  between  them.  With  us  the  line  is 
clear  and  palpable.  Every  black  man  knows  that  he  is  a  laborer,  and  can 
be  nothing  more.  Every  white  man  feels  that  he  is  a  ruler  to-day,  and  may 
be  called  upon  to  be  a  soldier  to-morrow.  So  completely  under  our  institu- 
tions are  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  day  performed  by  the  slaves,  that  every 
able-bodied  white  man  could  take  the  field  at  a  week's  notice,  and  every 
thing  would  go  on  almost  as  before.  Try  this  at  the  North:  take  three 
fifths  of  your  men  of  military  age  from  their  farms  and  their  workshops,  and 
every  thing  would  come  to  a  stand  in  a  month.  There  is  no  danger  of  an 
uprising  of  the  slaves.  If  tbey  were  disposed  to  rise,  they  have  no  means  of 
arming  themselves  or  of  acting  in  concert.  Besides,  they  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  rise.  They  have  been  for  generations  so  trained  to  obedience,  that 
the  women,  the  old  men,  and  the  boys,  who  can  not  take  the  field,  will  be 
amply  able  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

There  was  something  of  truth  in  both  of  these  representations.  For  a 
short  war,  waged  abroad,  or  even  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  slavery, 
as  the  event  proved,  undoubtedly  gave  great  facilities  for  raising  and  equip- 
ping an  army.  There  is  probably  no  other  nation  of  eight  millions  who 
could  raise  from  nothing  the  armies  which  the  Confederacy  has  brought  into 
and  maintained  in  the  field.  The  habits  of  the  people  furnished  a  basis  for 
a  military  organization.  The  population  was  almost  entirely  rural.  New 
Orleans  was  indeed  a  great  city,  with  170,000  inhabitants;  next,  but  at  a 
wide  interval,  came  Charleston,  Richmond,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile,  each 
with  30,000  or  40,000;  then  came  half  a  dozen  cities  with  from  15,000  to 
25,000;  beyond  these  there  was  hardly  a  town  with  more  than  5000.  Of 
the  rural  population  every  man  owned  a  gun,  most  of  them  a  horse,  and 
there  were  few  who  were  not  to  a  good  degree  expert  in  their  use  and  man- 
agement. Men  living  far  apart,  with  abundant  leisure,  naturally  seek  occa- 
sions of  coming  together.  These,  in  the  South,  were  mainly  afforded  by  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  courts  and  by  militia  musters.  The  court-houses  are 
usually  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  mili- 
tia musters  were  held  at  the  same  place.  From  all  the  region  the  people 
thronged  to  court  and  muster.  The  parade  of  the  militia  was  the  least  at- 
traction at  these  gatherings;  but  every  man  was  enrolled  in  some  company, 
and  had  learned  something  of  discipline.  Rude  as  this  militia  organization 
was,  it  formed  a  basis  for  something  better,  and  did  good  service  when  the 
people  were  summoned  to  actual  warfare.  The  South,  in  a  few  months,  was 
enabled  to  transform  itself  into  a  great  military  camp,  with  no  serious  break- 
ing in  upon  the  routine  of  its  daily  life. 

At  the  North,  and  especially  in  the  East,  the  case  was  different.  Every 
man  was  engaged  in  some  regular  occupation.  A  large  proportion  were 
gathered  into  cities  and  towns.  Besides  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  whose 
population  exceeded  600,000  each,  there  were  six  cities  with  more  than 
100,000,  averaging  150,000 ;  nearly  a  score  with  from  40,000  to  80,000,  and 
fully  fifty  more  with  10,000  each,  besides  towns  almost  without  number  with 
more  than  5000,  which  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  cities  that  they 
might  be  considered  snbu  rban.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  people  of  the  North 
lived  in  cities  and  large  villages;  nine  tenths  of  the  South  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. The  tendency  of  the  free  states  was  toward  an  aggregation  of  popula- 
tion ;  that  of  the  South  toward  segregation.  With  few  exceptions,  the  urban 
population  of  the  North  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  rural ;  with  few 
exceptions,  the  rural  population  of  the  South  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  urban.  The  consequence  of  this  is  inevitable.  The  man  in  the  country 
may  need  to  protect  himself  and  bis  household,  and  so  provides  himself  with 
arms;  the  man  in  a  town  is  protected  by  the  police,  and  requires  no  arms. 
The  rule  was,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  man  was  armed  and  the  Northern 
man  was  not.  Our  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  undoubtedly  furnished 
better  materials  for  an  army  than  the  Southern  planters  and  idlers,  but  it  re- 
quired more  time  to  transform  them  into  soldiers. 

For  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  the  Soutli  had  also  the  advant- 
age in  position.  They  contemplated  only  a  defensive  war;  for  their  medi- 
tated capture  of  Washington  was  considered  merely  taking  possession  of 
■what  geographically  and  politically  belonged  to  them.  If  the  Union  would 
consent  to  be  broken  up  without  a  contest,  there  would  be  no  fighting.  The 
Union  must  carry  the  war,  if  there  was  to  be  war,  into  the  confederate  terri- 
tory, and  could  reach  no  vital  point  except  by  long  marches.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  an  invading  army  increase  with  every  mile.  The  great 
master  of  war  was  conquered  rather  by  the  space  and  climate  of  Russia  than 
by  her  arms.  We  had  equal  space  to  traverse,  and  a  not  less  unfavorable 
climate  to  encounter  before  we  could  reach  any  vital  point.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  or  four  ports  from  which  her  cotton  was  shipped, 
the  South  had  no  points  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  blow  reaching  any 
one  of  them  would  have  been  of  serious  consequence.  To  the  blockade  of 
her  ports  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  her  commerce  she  could  for  a 
while  submit;  the  more  so,  as  she  had  plausible  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  could  not  suffer  this  to  last  long.  Favored  by 
climate,  soil,  and  circumstances,  the  South  had  gained  the  monopoly  of  an 
article  which  had  come  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  world.  Europe  must  have 
cotton,  and  she  could  get  it  only  from  the  South,  A  quarter  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  a  considerable  part  of  those  of  every  other  civilized  coun- 
try, lived  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  without  a  supply  of  the"  raw  mate- 
rial they  must  starve.  If,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  this  supply 
was  cut  oft',  the  nations  must  somehow  find  a  pretext  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  war.  Nay,  the  North  itself  could  not  live  without  cotton.  Cotton  fed 
the  manufactories  of  Massachusetts,  and  freighted  the  ships  of  New  York. 
The  woolens  from  England,  the  wines  from  Germany,  the  silks  from  France, 
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and  the  teas  from  China,  were  paid  for  by  cotton.  Without  cotton  thf.  ;i- 
dustry  and  commerce  of  all  nations  must  languish.  The  world  would  suf- 
fer more  from  the  want  of  cotton  than  the  South  could  from  the  want  of  an 
open  market  for  it.  For  every  negro  prevented  by  the  war  and  blockade 
from  raising  cotton,  five  white  men  would  be  doomed  to  idleness  and  conse- 
quent privation  from  the  want  of  it  to  manufacture.  "  Cotton  is  Kit 
ed  into  a  proverb  at  the  South. 

The  Confederacy  was  strong,  also,  in  the  entire  unanimity  of  its  people. 
Some  of  the  states  hesitated  whether  they  should  secede ;  but,  that  step  once 
taken,  there  was  no  perceptible  opposition  except  in  Western  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Tennessee.  Every  man  felt  bound  to  go  with  his  state,  ri"ht  or 
wrong.  The  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of  the  states,  inculcated  for  forty  years, 
had  become  an  absolute  article  of  political  faith.  The  federal  government 
was  only  an  agent  created  by  the  states,  to  be  used  or  discarded  at  pleasure. 
A  Southerner  Imrdly  styled  himself  an  American;  he  was  a  Virginian  or  a 
Carolinian,  a  Georgian  or  a  Mississippian.  When  his  state  seceded  he  must 
follow  her  fortunes.  He  might  have  sworn  a  thousand  civil  oaths  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution ;  he  might  even  have  taken  the  military  oath — 
the  sacmincntu m,  the  most  sacred  obligation  known  among  men— so  sacred, 
that  when  the  founders  of  our  faith  needed  a  term  for  the  obligation  which 
bound  a  Christian  to  his  Lord,  they  could  only  borrow  this,  and  designate 
the  supreme  rites  of  the  Church  as  "sacraments;"  he  might,  like  Lee  and 
Davis,,  like  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  have  taken  this  sacramental  oath  a 
hundred  times,  and  yet  it  had  no  binding  force  when  his  state  chose  to  ab- 
solve him  from  it.  Many  of  these  men  sacrificed  much  in  following  their 
states.  Lee  had  to  abandon  Arlington  House,  the  spot  next  after  Mount 
Vernon  most  closely  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try; the  two  Johnstons  gave  up  posts  of  honor  and  profit  which  it  had  cost 
them  years  to  win.  There  were  knaves  like  Floyd  and  Thompson,  vision- 
aries like  Stephens  and  Jackson,  schemers  like  Davis  and  Wise,  adventurers 
like  Mafiit  and  Senimes;  but  we  can  not  deny,  what  future  ages  will  affirm, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  acted  prominent  parts  upon  the  wrong  side 
in  this  great  war  were  moved  by  the  sternest  sense  of  what  they  deemed  to 
be  right.  In  violating  their  obligations  to  the  Union  they  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  they  deemed  the  higher  law  of  state  sovereignty.  If  men  who 
bad  taken  upon  themselves  such  obligations  thus  violated  them,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  led  away.  It  was  as  much  as  a  man's 
social  standing  was  worth  to  refrain  from  joining  the  army.  The  women 
were  even  in  advance  of  the  men.  No  man  who  cared  to  be  received  in  so- 
ciety dared  be  other  than  a  secessionist.  Thus  the  entire  available  force  of 
the  South  was  from  the  outset  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederate  leaders. 

The  North,  though  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  accumulated  wealth, 
showed  at  first  no  such  unanimity.  The  tics  between  the  great  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  and  the  South  had  been  so  close  that  many  believed  the 
members  of  this  party  would  yield  every  thing  to  their  old  associates  rather 
than  engage  in  a  war  to  be  waged  on  the  platform  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. The  President  was  not  the  first  choice  of  a  majority  even  at  the 
North.  Many  hoped  and  more  feared  that  he  would  not  be  sustained  even 
at  home.  He  was  new  in  public  affairs — was  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
men  upon  whose  support  he  must  rely.  He  could  not  know  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  to  suspect.  No  man  ever  assumed  responsibilities  under  more 
trying  circumstances  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  How  he  has  discharged  these 
responsibilities,  the  events  which  we  are  to  relate  will  show. 

The  Confederacy,  completed  by  the  accession  of  the  Border  States,  showed 
a  united  front.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a  Union  divided  against  itself 
to  be  opposed  to  it.  It  was  apparently  justified  in  its  first  arrogant  meas- 
ures. It  could  not  anticipate  the  results  shown  by  the  great  uprising  at  the 
North,  which  proved  that  love  for  the  Union  and  a  'determination  to  uphold 
it  were  paramount  to  all  party  considerations.  It  cotihl  not  foresee  that 
Democrats  would  not  be  behind  their  old  Republican  opponents  in  support- 
ing thb  war.  The  Confederacy  held  firm  possession  of  almost  every  rood  of 
territory  which  it  claimed.  Fortress  Monroe  in  Virginia,  Forts  Pickens  in 
Florida,  Taylor  on  Key  West,  and  Jefferson  on  the  Tortugas,  were  all  that 
remained  to  the  Union  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederate  States.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  hundred  acres  within  the  walls  of  these  fortresses, 
a  narrow  strip  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  Virginia,  not 
a  rood  remained  to  the  Union  of  the  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  within  the  eleven  seceding  states.  These  four  fortresses  were,  indeed, 
of  inestimable  value.  Monroe  commanded  Hampton  Roads,  the  only  good 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Delaware;  had  that  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  we  should  have  had  no  place  on  the  Southern  coast  for 
a  rendezvous  for  our  naval  expeditions.  Pickens  commanded  Pensacola, 
the  only  good  harbor  and  naval  depot  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Taylor  and 
Jefferson  commanded  the  throat  of  the  Gulf;  every  vessel  entering  or  leav- 
ing it  must  pass  within  sight  of  both.  The  other  forts,  a  score  in  number, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  United  States  at  a  cost  often  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  were  mounted  with  more  than  1500  guns,  had  been  seized  by  the 
states  in  which  they  were  situated  and  turned  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Be- 
sides these  was  the  great  arsenal  at  Norfolk,  with  2500  great  guns  in  store, 
and  various  other  arsenals  containing  some  hundreds  ofcanDon,and  small- 
arms  sufficient  for  150,000  men.  There  were  also  mints,  hospitals,  and  cus- 
tom-houses which  had  cost  fully  six  millions ;  stores  and  supplies  worth 
many  millions,  and  nearly  150  light-houses  along  the  coast  from  the  capes 
of  Virginia  to  the  farther  extreme  of  Texas.  Apart  from  the  public  lands, 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  national  property  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars 
was  seized  by  the  Confederacy.  The  South,  moreover,  had  always  been  a 
large  debtor  to  the  North.  Southern  merchants  nnd  planters  made  their 
purchases  upon  the  credit  of  the  cottou  crop  to  be  brought  to  market.    The 
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tiKiount  of  the  debt  thus  due  at  the  time  of  secession  has  been  variously  es- 
timated at  from  one  liiiiulreil  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
most  reliable  estimate  'u  li-uutud  on  the  supposition  that  the  cotton  crop  was 
in  effect  mortgaged  fur  half  its  value.  This  crop  was  worth  three  hundred 
millions.  Southern  merchants  and  planters,  therefore,  owed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  to  the  North.  This  was  at  once  confiscated,  and  the 
debtors  were  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  into  the  Confederate  treasury. 

If  war  was  to  be  waged,  it  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  cotton  states 
that  it  should  be  waged  on  the  border.  Accordingly,Virginia  had  hardly 
joined  the  Confederacy  before  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Montgomery  to  Richmond,  which  then  became  for  a  time  the  centre  from 
which  military  operations  were  directed.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  so  far  inland  that  it  could  be  assailed  only  by  a  force  vast- 
ly superior  to  its  defenders.  It  had  large  manufactures  of  arms  and  provis- 
ions. It  was  connected  by  a  system  of  railways  with  the  extreme  south  and 
southwest,  which  would  enable  the  whole  force  of  the  Confederacy  to  be 
fipeedily  concentrated  for  its  defense.  If  the  system  of  Southern  railways 
had  been  constructed  especially  for  military  purposes,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  better  contrived.  One  line,  commencing  in  Central  Georgia,  follows 
the  general  run  of  the  coast,  touches  at  Savannah  and  Charleston,  then, 
striking  into  the  interior,  reaches  Richmond.  Another  line,  starting  at  New 
Orleans,  runs  northward,  parallel  with  the  Mississippi,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Memphis;  then,  turning  almost  due  east,  traverses  the  very  heart  of  the 
South,  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  to  Richmond.  These  two  great 
trunk  lines  arc  connected  by  branches  reaching  into  every  portion  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  from  Richmond  sending  offshoots  to  the  Potomac. 
Thus,  if  Richmond  were  threatened,  troops  and  supplies  could  be  hurried  by 
rail  from  the  far  south  and  southwest.  If  Charleston  or  Mobile  were  threat- 
ened, forces  from  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  could  be  concentrated 
there.  If  Tennessee  or  Georgia  were  menaced  from  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  all 
the  available  force  of  the  Confederacy  could  be  dispatched  by  short  routes 
to  the  point  assailed.  A  careful  study  of  the  general  map  of  the  Southern 
states  which  we  furnish  will  show  that  the  South  had  a  great  advantage  in 
position  for  carrying  on  a  war  of  defense.  It  occupied  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle, around  the  circumference  of  which  the  North  must  move.  The  advant- 
age was  hardly  less  for  an  offensive  movement.  If  our  armies  on  the  Poto- 
mac were  weakened  to  support  those  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Confederacy  could  speedily  concentrate  its  armies  in  Virginia,  and  hurl  them 


The  following  arc  the  Ordinances  of  Secession  of  ihe  several  slates,  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  passed.  Mere  formal  expo 'ssions  and  supplementary  provisions  arc  omitted  or 
abridged;  hut  the  essential  portions,  which  arc  embraced  uilhin  ipioiaiiuns,  mo  copied  texlmilly. 
To  her  brief  Ordinance  of  Secession  South  Carolina  added  an  elaborate  "Declaration  of  Causes," 
which  will  he  found  at  length  oa  page  23  of  this  History : 

South  Caiiolina. — "We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Cnriilinn,  in  Convention  assembled, 
do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us 
in  Convention  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the,  year  of  our  Lord  17fiS,  whereby  the  Constitution  of 
too  United  Slates  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts  and  purls  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
stale  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Const  it  in  ion,  arc  hereby  repealed,  and  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  slates,  under  the  name  of  'The  United  States  of 
America,'  is  hereby  dissolved."— Passed  December  '20,  18GI. 

Flohida. — "  Wlnrcns  nil  hope  of  preserving  the  Union,  upon  terms  consistent  with  ihc  safely 

and  honor  of  the  slaveholding  states,  has  been  fully  dissipated  hy  [In:  recent  indications  (if  the 
strength  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  free  states,  i/fn>/on:  In-  it  cimrted,"  ihat  it  is  the  on- 
douhtcd  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  when  it  pleases,  and  that  Flundu  should 
now  exercise  this  right;  nnd  "the  State  of  Florid:,  hereby  withdraw;  herself  from  the  confeder- 
acy of  stales  existing  under  the  name  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and  from  the  existing 
government  of  the  said  stales ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  her  nnd  the  government 
of  the  'aid  (totes  ought  to  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  totally  annulled,  and  said  union  of  staici 
di-solved,  and  the  Slate  of  Florida  is  hereby  declared  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation ;  nnd 
that  all  ordni  laen  heretofore  adopted,  in  so  far  as  they  create  or  recognize  said  union,  are  re- 
scinded ;  an  1  ill  laws  ur  parts  nf  laws  in  force  in  this  state,  in  so  fur  as  they  recognize  or  assent  to 
snid  union,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  repealed."— 1'as^cd  January  7,  1801. 

Mississippi.— "The  pcoplf  of  Mi'-i  — ippi,  in  Convention  assembled,  ordain,"  etc.,  "That  all 
Ihc  laws  ami  ordinances  by  wMi  h  the  said  Slate  of  Mississippi  became  a  member  of  the  federal 
Union  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  ;  and  that  all  obli- 
gations on  the  part  of  the  said  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  be  withdrawn ;  and  that  the  said  state 
does  hereby  resume  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  powers  which  by  any  of  the  said  Inws  and  ordi- 
nances were  conveyed  to  the  government  of  the  said  United  States  and  is  absolved  from  all  the. 
obligations,  restraint-:,  and  duties  incurred  to  the  said  federal  Union,  and  shall  henceforth  bo  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state."  The  provision' of  [ha  sinic  Constitution  requiring  officers 
lo  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  annulled;  and  the  state  consents  to 
form  a  union  with  other  seceding  slates  "  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  except  such  parts  thereof  as  embrace  other  portions  than  such  seceding  states." — 
Passed  January  0,  1861. 

Amua.ha.  — "  ll'/icrmj  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  nnd  Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vicc-l'rcsident  of  the  United  Stales  by  a  sectional  parly,  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
domestic  institutions  and  tn  the  [icaco  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama,  pre- 
ceded by  many  and  dangcroas  infractions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  many  of 
the  slates  and  people  of  ihc  northern  section,  is  a  political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and  menacing  n 
character  as  lo  justify  the  people  of  ihc  Slate  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided 
measures  fur  Iheir  future  peace  ami  security  :  Thf'/hr,-  lie  it  tkchrol,"  etc.,  that  ihe  State  of  Ala- 
bama now  withdraws  "from  the  Union  known  as  'The  (Toiled  Si.iies  of  America,'  nnd  hence- 
forth ceases  to  be  one  of  the  said  United  Slates,  and  is,  nnd  of  right  ought  to  he,  a  sovereign  and 
independent  stale;"  and  all  powers  heretofore  delegated  lo  the  Uniied  Slates  ure  "resumed  and 
vested  in  the  people  oft  be  State  of  Alabama,"  And  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama  to 
meet  the  slaveholding  states  of  the  South  to  form  a  provisional  as  well  as  permanent  government, 
the  people  of  these  states  are  requested  lo  meet  by  delegates  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary,1861, for  the  purpose  of  securiug  "concerted  and  harmonious  action  in  whatever  measures 
may  be  deemed  must  do i ruble  fir  our  common  peace  and  safety." — Passed  January  1 1,  1801. 

Georgia.— "We,  the  people  of  ihc  Slulc  of  Georgia,  ordain,"  etc.,  "That  the  ordinance  adopt- 
ed by  the  p... |  !■-  ..f  G.or„-i  i  in  Convention,  in  ihc  year  1T»S,  whereby  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  vvili  assented  to,  ratified,  nnd  adopted,  and  also  nil  acts  and  pans  of  acis  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  ratifying  and  adopting  the  amendments  to  the  snid  Constitution,  arc  hereby  repeal- 
ed, rescinded,  and  abrogated  ;  and  we  do  farther  declare  and  ordain  that  the  union  now  subsisting 
between  the  State  of  Georgia  nnd  other  smtes,  under  the  name  of 'The  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca,' is  hereby  dissolved  ;  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  in  fall  possession  nnd  exorcise  of  all 
those  righiH  of  sovereignty  which  belong  ami  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  state."— Passed 
January  ID,  18C1. 

Tkias.—  "  Whemu  the  federal  government  has  fulled  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact of  union  between  these,  states,  in  giving  protection  either  lo  ihe  persuns  of  our  people  upon 
an  exposed  frontier  or  to  the  property  of  oar  citizens;  and  whereat  iho  action  nf  the  Northern 
Stales  is  violative  of  tlio  compact  between  the  states  and  the  guarantees  of  ihe  Constitution ;  and 
whcrias  the  recent  developments  in  the  federal  affairs  make  it  evident  that  ihc  power  of  ihc  feder- 
al government  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  down  the  interests  nnd  prop- 
erly of  the  people  of  Texas  and  her  sisler  slaveholding  states,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  lie,  as  it 
was  intended,  our  shi.  Id  against  outrage  and  oppression  ;  llnrvfov  we  the  people  ordain,"  etc., 

That  the  ordiuame  ad,  .pled  by  our  convention  nf  delegates  on  the  ■till  duv  of  July,  A.D.  1840, 
rinu  afterward  ratified  by  us,  under  which  ihc  republic  of  Texas  was  admitted  inio  the  Union  with 
oilier  states,  and  became  a  party  to  the  compact  styled  'Tlio  United  Suites  of  America,'  be,  and  is 


in  a  mass  upon  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Union  liod  to  maintain 
two  great  armies,  one  upon  the  Potomac,  the  other  upon  the  Mississippi  and 
its  great  affluents,  which  must  act  in  a  measure  independently  of  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  long  distances  which  separated  thum,  while  the  Confeder- 
acy could  at  pleasure  throw  its  whole  force  upon  either.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  the  armies  of  the  Union  in  the  aggregate  far  outnumbered  those 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  latter  might  be  able,  as  they  did,  to  confront  their 
opponents  at  almost  any  given  point  with  equal  or  superior  strength. 

The  Confederacy  thus  entered  into  the  contest  with  a  strength  altogether 
beyond  that  indicated  by  its  population.  It  had,  indeed,  two  weak  points 
closely  connected  with  each  other.  The  accumulated  capital  of  the  South 
was  mainly  invested  in  slaves.  If  a  Southron  gained  money,  he  invested  it 
in  negroes.  The  value  of  an  ordinary  field-hand  had  trebled  in  a  few  years 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  demand  for  and  high  price  of  cotton.  If  the 
production  of  cotton  were  permanently  suspended,  slaves  would  lose  their 
value.  A  long  war  of  necessity  involved  this  result,  and  the  finances  of  the 
South  would  become  embarrassed.  Moreover,  the  character  of  property 
which  attached  to  slaves  depended  upon  positive  law.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  pass  an  act  of  emancipation,  with  the  power  to  enforce  ils 
execution,  the  wealth  of  the  slaveholders  would  be  swept  away  at  a  blow. 
That  the  government  had  a  right  to  do  this,  if  it  were  necessary  as  a  war 
measure,  was  undisputed ;  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  was,  at  the 
outset,  wholly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  it  was  long  kept  in 
abeyance. 

Thus,  during  the  spring  of  1861,  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  stood 
fairly  opposed  to  each  other;  all  attempts  at  conciliation  had  failed,  and  the 
forces  of  each  party  were  confronting  each  other.  The  confederate  govern- 
ment had  established  itself  at  Richmond,  and  had  pushed  its  outposts  so  far 
northward  that  they  could  see  the  dome  of  the  federal  Capitol  across  the  Po- 
tomac. The  national  capital  had  been  secured  from  the  immediate  danger 
which  threatened  it,  but  the  determination  to  capture  it  was  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  commanded  by  the  heights  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  occupation  of  these  by  the  federal 
forces  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  Washington.  Forces  were 
also  gathering  in  Western  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  into  collision.  We  turn  to  these  three  regions,  so  widely  separated 
in  space,  where  the  first  actual  military  operations  commenced  almost  simul- 
taneously near  the  close  of  May,  1861. ' 


hereby  repealed  and  annulled  ;  that  all  ihe  powers  which  by  the  said  compact  were  dclcgulcd  by 
Texas  to  the  federal  government  arc  resumed  ;  that  Texas  is  nf  right  absolved  from  all  restraints 
and  obligations  incurred  by  snid  compact,  and  is  n  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  Mint  her 
citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  ail  allegiance  lo  ihe  United  States  and  the  government 
thereof."— Passed  February  7.  l>lll. 

Louisiana. — "We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ordain,"  etc.,  "That  the  ordinance 
passed  by  us  in  Convention  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  in  the  year  181  I,  whereby  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  amendments  of  said  Constitution,  were  adopted,  and  all  laws 
and  ordinances  by  which  the  Stole  of  Louisiana  became  a  member  of  the  federal  Union,  be,  and 
the  same  nre  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated  ;  and  that  the  union  now  subsisting  between  Louisi- 
ana and  other  states,  andcr  the  name  of  'The  United  Slates  of  America, '  is  hereby  dissolved. 
That  the  State  of  Louisiana  hereby  resumes  all  rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  nnd  ihat  her  citizens  nre  absolved  from  nil  allegiance 
lo  said  government,  nnd  ihnt  she  is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  nil  those  rights  of  sovereignty 
»  hi.  b  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  slate." — I  Vscd  January  '20,  18G1. 

VinutMA. — "The  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  ratification  of  [lie  Constitution  of  the  Unilcd  States 
of  America,  adopted  by  [hem  in  Convention  on  the  U.'iih  day  of  June,  in  Ihe  year  of  our  Lord  1788, 
having  declared  (hat  the  powers  granted  under  the  said  Constitution  were  derived  Horn  ihe  people 
of  I  lie  Uaitcd  States,  and  might  be  resumed  whenever  the  same  should  be  perverted  to  their  injury 
and  oppression;  and  ihe  federal  government  having  jairvertcd  said  powers,  not  only  to  the  injury 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  the  Southern  slnvcltolding  •■  ■■  -."  ihe  people 
of  Virginia  ordnin  that  "ihc  ordinance  adopted  by  ihe  people  of  tfiis  SMI c  >i  t  Sort)  mioii  in  ihe 
year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  l  be  United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  nnd 
all  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  slate  ratifying  or  adopting  amendments  to  said  Constitu- 
tion, arc  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated  ;  that  the  union  between  the  Stale  of  Virginia  and  tho 
other  slates,  under  the  Cun~iiiuiiou  aforesaid,  is  hereby  dissolved  ;  and  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
is  in  ihe  full  ]»ssession  and  exercise  of  all  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to  a 
free  nnd  independent  state.  And  they  do  further  declare  ihat  said  Constitution  of  ihc  Uniied 
States  of  America  is  no  longer  binding  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  ibis  state."— Passed  April  17,  1861. 

Arkansas.— "Whereas,  in  addition  to  ihc  well-founded  causes  of  complain!  set  forth  by  ihia 
Convention  in  resolutions  adopted  on  the  11th  of  March,  A.D.  1661,  against  the  sectional  party 
now  in  power  In  Washington  City,  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has,  in  ihe  face  of  resolutions 
passed  by  this  Convention,  pledging  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  resist  lo  the  last  extremity  any  at- 
tempt on  the  pari  of  such  power  lo  coerce  any  state  that  seceded  from  the  old  Union,  proclaimed 
to  ihe  world  that  war  should  be  waged  against  such  slates  until  they  should  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  their  rule,  nnd  Inrge  forces  lo  accomplish  ibis  have  by  this  same  power  been  called  out,  and 
are  now  being  marshaled  to  carry  out  ibis  inhuman  design  ;  nnd  to  longer  submit  to  such  rule, 
or  remain  in  ihe  old  Union  of  the  Uniied  Stales,  would  be  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  ihc  State  of 
Arkansas:  Therefore  wo,  tho  people  of  Arkansas,  ordain,"  etc.,  "That  ihe '  Ordinance  nnd  Ac- 
ceptance of  Compact.'  passed  bv  ihe  General  A—emhlv  of  the  Stole  of  Arkansas  on  the  1 8th  day 
of  October,  A.  I).  1838  [here  follows  a  minute  description  of  this  Compact  and  other  acts],  and  aft 
other  laws,  and  every  oilier  law  nnd  ordinance,  whereby  the  State  of  Arkansas  became  a  member 
of  the  federal  Union,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  in  all  respects  and  for  every  other  purpose  here- 
with consistent  repealed,  abrogated,  and  fully  set  aside;  and  that  tho  union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Stnte  of  Arkansas  nnd  the  other  states,  under  the  name  of 'The  United  Stales  of  Amer. 
ica,'  is  hereby  forever  dissolved."  Then  follows  the  usual  declaration  resuming  all  rights  dele-, 
gated  to  the  federal  government,  absolving  the  citizens  from  allegiance  to  ihat  government,  and 
pronouncing  Arkansas  a  "free  and  independent  state." — Fnssed  May  C,  1861. 

Tknnessee. — "We,  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee,  waiving  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  secession,  but  asserting  the  right  as  a  free  and  independent  pectplc  to 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  our  form  of  government  in  such  manner  ils  we  ihiok  proper,  da  ordain  and 
declare  that  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  w  bich  ihc  State  of  Tennessee  became  n  member  of  tho 
federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled,  nnd  ihnt  all 
obligations  on  our  part  bo  withdrawn  therefrom,  and  we  do  hereby  resume  all  the  rights,  functions, 
and  powers  which  by  any  of  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  were  conveyed  lo  ihc  government  of  tho 
United  States,  nnd  absolve  ourselves  from  all  the  obligations,  restraints,  and  duties  incurred  there- 
to, nnd  do  hereby  become  henceforth  a  free,  sovereign,  nnd  independent  slate."  The  provisions 
of  the  Constitution1  of  the  slate  requiring  civil  mid  military  officers  to  swear  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution uf  the  United  Stales,  making  eitimi-hip  of  the  Unilcd  Slates  a  ipurlifiealion  for  office,  and 
recognizing  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniied  Stales  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  stnte,  nre  abrogated 
and  annulled.—  1  'ass ed  May  G,  18(11. 

North  Carolina. — "We,  iho  people  of  North  Carolina,  ordnin,"  elc.,  "That  ihe  ordinance 
adopted  by  ihe  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Convention  of  I7SD,  whereby  tho  Cons  litution  of  iho 
United  States  was  ratified  and  ad  opted,  nnd  nlso  all  nets  and  pans  of  acis  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  to  the  snid  Constitution,  nre  hereby  repealed,  rescinded, 
nnd  abrogated.  Wc  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  union  now  subsisting  between  tho 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  suites,  under  Iho  title  of  ■The  Unilcd  Slates  of  America,' 
is  hereby  dissolved,  and  ihat  ihe  Smte  of  Nonh  Carolina  is  in  the  full  possession  nnd  exercise  of 
all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  nnd  npperinin  lo  a  free  and  independent  slate."  An- 
other ordinance  was  passed,  ratifying  the  Montgomery  Constitution,  and  declaring  that  "North 
Carolina  will  enter  into  the  federal  association  of  Halts  upon  ihe  terms  therein  proposed  when  admit 
ted  by  the  Congrcsi  or  any  competent  authority  of  the  Confederate  States."— Ffland  Uay  l'u.  1868 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EASTERN  VIRGINIA,  MISSOURI,  AND  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

Occupation  of  Alexandria. — Death  of  Ellsworth.— Fortress  Monroe.— Battle  of  Big  Bethel. — 
Condition  of  Missouri. — Gencrnl  Lyon's  Measures. — Battle  of  Booncville.— Action  at  Carthage. 
—Governor  Jackson  deposed,  and  Gamble  np pointed.— Baltic  of  Wilson's  Creek.— Death  of 
Lyon.— Western  Virginia. — Tho  Mayor  of  Wheeling.—  M'Clcllan  appointed  to  the  Command 
of  tho  Department  of  the  Ohio.— Skirmish  at  Clarksburg.— M'Clcllan's  Instructions.— Grafton. 
—  Battle  of  Philippi.— Union  Convention  at  Wheeling.— Letcher's  Proclamation.  —  Rich 
Mountain.— Battle  of  Carrick's  Ford.— Wise's  and  Floyd's  Campaigns  in  Western  Virginia. — 
Battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry.— M'Clcllan's  congratulatory  Address. 

THE  month  of  April  saw  the  insurrection  extravagant  in  hope,  prodigal 
^  in  the  promise  of  success.  The  success  of  its  first  move  had  made  se- 
cession rampant.  State  after  state  had  wheeled  into  the  line.  Even  Vir- 
ginia, that  had  for  a  time  hesitated,  now  stood  in  the  van  of  that  insurgent 
column  which  looked  defiance  at  the  general  government  which  it  had  par- 
alyzed. The  attitude  of  the  Confederacy  was  not  that  of  resistance,  but  that 
of  aggression.  It  hoped  to  possess  itself,  almost  without  opposition,  of  such 
commanding  positions  as  would  at  the  outset  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  federal  government  both  in  prestige  and  power.  The  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, secretly  planned  by  the  cautious,  was  talked  of  by  the  indiscreet  lead- 
ers of  the  confederates.  It  is  possible  that  all  which  prevented  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  scheme  was  the  inertness  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  her  final  de- 
cision of  the  question  of  secession.  The  very  time  of  the  attack  was  fixed 
upon,  which  was  to  be  between  the  17th  and  21st  of  April.  It  was  doubt- 
less with  this  view  that  the  raid  had  been  made  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  to  embarrass  the  government  still  farther,  a  very  large  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy  had  suddenly  handed  in  their  resignations.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  Governor  Letcher— whatever  may  have 
been  bis  feeling  in  the  matter,  declined  to  sanction  the  raid  upon  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  also  that  upon  the  government  property  in  and  near  Norfolk. 
These  events  occurred  or  were  planned  before  the  state  had  fully  committed 
itself  to  secession,  and  therefore  Letcher  was  undecided  whether  to  give  them 
his  official  sanction.  Thus  the  hesitancy  of  Virginia  became  the  salvation 
of  Washington,  for  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  that  state  it  was  im- 
possible that  Washington,  already  forewarned  and  partially  forearmed,  could 
be  taken. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Washington  was  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  no  hint  of  aggression  had  as  yet  issued  from  the  adminis- 
tration, and  when,  indeed,  no  act  of  war  had  taken  place,  excepting  that 
which  the  insurgents  had  inaugurated  and  consummated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  revolutionary  programme,  in  its  very  earliest  movements,  con- 
templated no  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  republic 
When  Mr.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  said,  on  the  12th  of  April 
that  before  the  1st  of  May  the  confederate  flag  would  float  over  the  dome 
of  the  old  Capitol,  President  Lincoln  had  not  yet  called  for  his  first  quota  of 
troops ;  and  when,  three  days  afterward,  he  did  call  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  it  was  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  protecting  the  capital  against  the 
threats  of  its  enemies— threats  that  were  even  then  on  the  verge  of  execu- 


tion. Such  was  the  position  of  the  secession  leaders  in  this  month  of  April, 
when  the  sun  shone  for  their  hay-making. 

But  the  month  of  May  reversed  the  picture.  The  hope  which  had  well- 
nigh  led  secession  to  triumph,  and  to  justify  that  triumph  which  it  sought, 
was  crushed.  The  North  had  uprisen,  and  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  in  the  middle  of  May  it  was  seen  that  the  time  for  taking  the  old 
seat  of  government  without  a  desperate  struggle  had  gone  by.  Yet  it  was 
declared  that  "  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  capture  this  city 
is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  our  people,  and  satisfaction  gleams  from  the 
eye  of  every  soldier  whose  destination  is  Washington." 

The  occupation  of  the  "  sacred  soil"  of  Virginia  soon  became  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  national  capital.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  loyal  states  had  met  the  crisis  of 
danger  encouraged  the  government  to  push  on  and  punish  the  aggression 
which  had  precipitated  that  crisis. 

With  a  view  of  attacking,  if  possible,  but,  at  any  rate,  of  strenuously  de- 
fending its  position,  the  Confederacy  held,  in  considerable  force,  the  whole 
line  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  25  or  30  miles  above  the  cap- 
ital. With  a  vigor  which  would  have  been  afterward  repeated  with  good 
effect,  the  government  decided  to  take  the  offensive  and  to  occupy  Alex- 
andria, about  sis  miles  below  Washington,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Mansfield,  with  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  led  this  im- 
portant movement.  It  was  an  impressive  scene  which  the  night  preceding 
the  attack  ushered  in.  Vague  hints  had  been  given  out  of  a  storm  about  to 
burst  forth  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and,  in  profound  stillness,  under  a  full 
moon,  a  busy  preparation  was  being  made ;  scouts  were  sent  out  in  every 
direction;  the  men  were  suddenly  summoned  to  the  novel  business  of  war, 
their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  cold  light;  upon  the  river,  steamers  were 
being  laden  with  troops  and  the  machinery  of  strife:  then  the  movement 
was  made ;  and  when  the  citizens  of  Washington  awoke  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  May,  the  ripe  result  was  announced  of  operations  that  had  been 
begun  and  consummated  while  they  were  asleep.  At  about  daybreak  the 
New  York  Seventh  touched  the  Virginia  soil,  landing  at  the  Alexandria 
bridge,  near  which  they  encamped.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  with  some 
cavalry  and  artillery,  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Georgetown,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad.  The  Manassas  Gap  Bail- 
road  also,  running  out  of  Alexandria,  was  held  by  the  New  York  Sixty, 
ninth,  and  seven  hundred  passengers  were  captured  and  held  as  hostages. 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Ellsworth,  early  in  the  morning,  entered  the  town  with 
his  Zouaves,  severed  its  communication  with  the  South  both  by  railroad  and 
telegraph,  and  so  completely  surprised  the  rebel  troops  that  a  large  number 
of  them,  unable  to  effect  an  escape,  were  captured.  Thus  was  an  important 
entrance  into  Virginia  opened  to  the  federal  army  without  a  battle.  One 
single  life  was  lost,  that  of  the  brave  but  imprudent  Colonel  Ellsworth,  who 
was  shot  by  Jackson,  the  landlord  of  a  hotel,  to  the  roof  of  which  he  had  in- 
cautiously ascended  to  pull  down  a  confederate  flag.  "  Behold  my  trophy," 
said  the  ardent  Ellsworth,  as  be  descended  from  the  trap-door  down  the 
Btnirs.  "  And  behold  mine,"  replied  Jackson,  as,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  he  lodged  the  contents  of  his  gun  in  Ellsworth's  breast.    But  the  ss- 
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cessionist  quickly  paid  life  for  life  at  the  bands  of  private  Brownell.  Ells- 
worth was  looked  upon  as  a  noble  martyr  in  the  North,  and  so  was  Jackson 
in  the  South. 

Simultaneously  with  the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  the  heights  command- 
ing Washington  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  national  troops  prepara- 
tory to  a  defensive  fortification  of  the  city.  A  few  skirmishes  and  accident- 
al collisions  with  the  enemy  were  the  only  occurrences  upon  which  the  in- 
tense popular  excitement  of  the  people  fed  itself  until  the  reverse  at  Big 
Bethel.  This  takes  us  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Peninsula  between  the 
James  and  York  Rivers. 

Fortress  Monroe  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  fortress  or  fortified  inclo- 
sure  in  the  United  States.  It  was  at  first  constructed  for  the  protection  of 
Gosport  Navy  Yard,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had  cost  the  govern- 
ment two  and  a  half  millions  of  money.  Its  area  embraces  about  seventy 
acres,  and  in  the  centre  it  has  a  magnificent  parade-ground  of  twenty-five 
acre,?,  finely  shaded  with  live-oaks.  It  is  a  bastioncd  work,  heptagonal  in 
form;  its  walls,  which  are  of  granite,  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet; 
and  about  the  entire  work  a  moat  extends,  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  faced  with  dressed  granite.  On  the  side  facing  the 
sea  there  is  a  water-battery  of  forty-two  embrasures,  the  slope  of  which,  cov- 
ered with  a  green  turf,  affords  a  favorite  promenade.  Fortress  Monroe  has 
been  the  final  head-quarters  of  all  the  military  and  naval  expeditions  that 
have  been  sent  to  the  Southern  coasts.  So  completely  does  its  possession 
control  the  commerce  of  Virginia,  that  it  almost  supersedes  the  necessity 
for  a  blockade  along  the  coast  of  that  state.  Governor  Letcher  was,  at  an 
early  period,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  capture,  but  this  was  an 
undertaking  which,  like  the  seizure  of  Washington,  required  a  stronger  force 
than  could  be  marshaled  together  previous  to  the  secession  of  Virginia.  The 
Confederacy  had  no  navy,  and  the  laud  approach  to  the  fortress  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  the  only  access  being  by  means  of  a  strip  of  beach  not  over 
forty  rods  in  width.  After  Virginia  had  finally  seceded,  this  strong-hold 
stood  in  great  peril,  but  was  promptly  re-enforced. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  General  Butler,  whose  decided  policy  in  Maryland  had 
saved  that  state  to  the  Union,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  there  assumed 
the  command  of  a  new  department,  the  main  object  of  which  was  a  military 
occupation  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

On  precisely  the  same  day  that  Mansfield  occupied  Alexandria,  Butler 
made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Hampton,  a  little  village  just  north  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  confederate  troops  stationed  there  retreated  as  soon 
as  they  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and,  having  made  their  escape  across 
Hampton  Creek  into  the  town,  attempted  to  burn  the  bridge  in  their  rear, 
which  they  partially  succeeded  in  doing.  General  Butler  immediately  es- 
tablished a  camp  near  Hampton,  and  another  eight  miles  farther  west,  at 
Newport  News:  in  these  two  encampments,  together  with  the  troops  inside 


the  fortress,  Butler  had  in   the  early  part  of  June  about  12,000 
men. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  was  fought.  The 
enemy  had  a  strong  position  at  Yorktown,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula. 
From  this  point  southward  they  established  outposts,  which  became 
centres  whence  cavalry  squads  were  sent  all  over  the  county  to  com- 
pel tribute  from  the  inhabitants,  and  frequent  detachments  were  sent 
forth  under  cover  of  the  night  to  harass  the  federal  encampments  and 
render  their  position  untenable.  The  nearest  of  these  outposts  was 
situated  at  Little  Bethel,  a  church  which  stood  at  the  vertex  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  each  side  measuring  eight  miles,  and  whose  base 
is  the  line  connecting  Hampton  and  Newport  News.  Five  miles  far- 
ther, on  the  road  to  Yorktown,  was  the  Great  Bethel  Church,  near 
which  the  confederate  Colonel  Magruder  was  strongly  intrenched, 
with  a  command  of  about  2000  men. 

Butler  determined  to  break  up  these  two  posts.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  be  had  his  naval  brigade  busily  engaged  all  day  in  learning  the 
management  of  the  flat-boats,  in  which  a  portion  of  his  troops  were 
to  be  ferried  across  Hampton  Creek  that  night,  to  co-operate  with  an- 
other column  moving  from  Newport  News  against  Little  Bethel.  The 
expedition  started  secretly,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  about  mid- 
night, as  it  was  intended  to  reach  its  destination  at  daybreak.  The 
force  at  Little  Bethel  was  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  in  front  and 
rear  by  the  two  separate  columns,  and,  having  been  routed,  was  to  be 
driven  toward  Big  Bethel  and  into  Magruder's  i  n  trench  men  ts.  Fast 
upon  their  heels,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  entrance  that  would  be 
opened  to  the  fugitives,  the  federal  forces  were  to  rush  in  and  take  pos- 
session. In  case  of  any  failure  in  effecting  this  surprise,  it  was  left  to 
General  Pierce's  discretion  whether  or  not  be  should  attempt  an  assault 
upou  Big  Bethel. 

A  single  miscarriage  spoiled  the  intended  surprise.  Colonel  Bur- 
yea's  regiment  was  ferried  across  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
proceeded  on  the  road  to  Bethel  as  far  as  to  Newmarket  Bridge,  hav- 
ing crossed  which  it  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  having  captured 
::  his  picket  guard.  So  far  all  was  well ;  but  Colonel  Townscnd's  reg- 
|p  iment  was  yet  to  arrive  from  Hampton  to  act  as  support  to  Duryea. 
The  roads  from  Hampton  and  from  Newport  News  join  just  before 
Little  Bethel  is  reached,  and  no  sooner  had  Duryea's  regiment  passed 
this  point  of  junction  than  the  column  from  Newport  News  came  up 
under  Colonel  Phelps,  who  left  Colonel  Bendix  behind  with  a  small 
force  and  a  field-piece,  to  act  as  rear  guard  in  case  of  an  attempt  being 
made  by  the  enemy  to  cut  off  the  retreat.  But  the  Third  New  York 
(Colonel  Townscnd)  was  yet  due.  The  arrival  of  this  regiment  and 
its  junction  with  Bendix  were  a  part  of  the  programme,  therefore  it  was 
expected,  and  its  arrival  promptly  followed  that  of  Bendix,  who  bad  taken 
position  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads;  but,  before  it  could  emerge  into  plain 
sight,  it  had  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation  in  the  road.  Phelps  and  Pierce 
-were  just  in  advance,  and  as  they  appeared  above  the  rising  crest  alone  and 
mounted,  Bendix,  in  the  dim  light,  conjectured  that  a  cavalry  force  was  ap- 
proaching; but  no  cavalry  were  in  the  federal  force,  so  that  this  body  was 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  They  were  fired  upon,  and  ten  of  Town- 
send's  men  were  wounded. 

Pierce  now  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  regiment.  Meanwhile  the  firing 
alarmed  the  federal  forces  in  advance,  who  also  fell  back.  It  was  now  broad 
daylight,  and  the  mistake  of  the  last  hour  was  painfully  evident,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  retrieve  it,  for  already  the  enemy  at  Little  Bethel  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  had  added  their  strength  to  the  already  formidable  position  of 
Magruder.  Pierce  determined  to  try  an  assault,  and  sent  to  the  fortress  for 
re-enforcements.  At  first  there  was  some  promise  of  success;  the  outer  line 
of  the  enemy's  intrenchments  was  taken;  but  it  was  immediately  retaken, 
and  the  bravest  advances  of  the  national  troops  were  unavailing  against  the 
well-sheltered  foe,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  forty  men.  Two 
of  these,  Major  Wmtbrop  and  Lieutenant  Greble,  fell  under  circumstances 
worthy  of  distinct  commemoration.     Wimhrop  was  shot  by  a  North  Caro- 
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lina  drummer-boy  while  standing  upon  a  log  and  brandishing  bis  sword. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  bis  men  for  a  fresh  encounter.  Greblc  was 
working  his  gun  within  two  hundred  yards  of  a  masked  battery ;  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  he  had  lost  six  out  of  eleven  of  his  artillerists,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  with  his  single  piece  repelled  a  sortie  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  He  was  falling  back  himself,  when  his  head 
was  taken  off  his  shoulders  by  a  cannon  ball. 

This  reverse,  though  not  without  its  value  to  the  federal  army,  aroused  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation  in  the  North.  But  Butler  held  his  position  on 
the  Peninsula,  which  was  so  strong  that  Magruder,  in  spite  of  his  success  at 
Big  Bethel,  soon  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Yorktown. 

Leaving  Eastern  Virginia,  penetrated  from  the  north  and  cast  by  the  na- 
tional forces,  whose  advance  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  of  an  arc 
reaching  from  Washington  to  Fortress  Monroe,  while  at  Richmond,  the  cen- 
tre of  this  arc,  the  confederates  were  marshaling  in  strength,  and  from  thence 
radiating  forth  and  seizing  upon  the  strongest  natural  positions,  we  turn  to 
contemporaneous  events  in  the  West. 

By  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  against  thirty  thou- 
sand, Missouri  had,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1S60,  decided  against  the 
extremists  of  the  South.  In  this  state,  as  in  Maryland,  there  were  men  de- 
termined that  Missouri  should  share  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Southern 
confederacy,  but  they  were  few.  The  events  which  have  previously  been 
narrated  in  this  history  :  the  President's  call  for  troops  to  aid  in  suppressing 
insurrection,  and  Jackson's  refusal ;  the  conflict  of  the  Home  with  the  State 
Guards ;  the  raid  of  the  Illinois  troops  upon  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  and  the 
capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  near  that  city,  by  Lyon ;  the  conflict  of  United 
States  troops  with  the  mob  of  St.  Louis;  Lyon's  reversal  of  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  Harney— a  policy  which,  while  it  crippled  the  general  government, 
yet  allowed,  Jackson  and  Price,  whom  Harney  knew  to  be  secessionists  at 
heart,  to  mature  the  military  organizations  of  the  state  for  purposes  of  their 
own— all  these  events  had  "been  gradually  establishing  a  line  of  division  on 
the  question  of  state  sovereignty  as  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  That  the  very  idea  of  state  sovereignty,  conceived  thus 
absolutely,  was  the  root  of  secession,  was  not  popularly  understood.  It  was 
so  regarded  by  the  secession  leaders,  and  by  Lyon  also,  who  was  persistently 
counteracting  their  movements.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  people  blindly 
believed  that  a  state  had  the  right  to  assume  at  option  and  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  independence  of  the  general  government.  Some  states  had  al- 
ready done  this.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Missourians  that  was  an  unwise  pro- 
ceeding, but  thoroughly  legitimate  ;  that  is,  they  justified  secession  as  to  the 
principle  involved,  though  they  by  no  means  favored  its  adoption.  Missou- 
ri, at  any  rate,  did  not  want  it;  if  South  Carolina  wanted  it,  however,  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  it.  It  was  this  position  which,  seemingly  so  innocent, 
still  wrought  all  the  mischief  in  the  border  states;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
a  state  could  hold  that  position  and  not  advance  beyond  it.  Clearly,  any 
opposition  by  force  of  arms  to  secession,  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, must  of  necessity  array  Missouri,  and  all  other  states  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation, upon  the  one  side  or  the  other;  forjudged  from  the  stand-point  of 
these  states,  such  opposition  was  unjust  and  despotic.  This  judgment,  which 
was  entertained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevailing  sympathy  of  the  state  for  Southern  institutions, 
was  sufficient,  if  not  to  throw  the  state  over  into  the  confederacy,  at  least  to 
array  it  against  the  national  government. 

Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  Jackson  and  Price  held  an  interview 
with  Lyon  and  Blair  at  St.  Louis,  and  demanded  of  the  latter  that  no  more 
United  States  troops  should  be  quartered  in  or  should  pass  through  the 
state.     This  was  an  attempt  on  the  governor's  part  to  renew  with  Lyon  the 


compact  previously  made  between  Price  and  Harney.  In  case  his  requisi- 
tion was  complied  with, he  offered,  on  his  part,  to  disband  the  State  Guards,- 
to  nullify  the  organization  of  the  state  militia,  which  had  been  going  on  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Military  Bill ;  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  from  without  That  these  offers 
were  not  made  in  good  faith  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  govern- 
or himself  who  had  in  secret  organized  the  State  Guards  before  the  Home 
Guards  had  any  existence ;  indeed,  these  latter  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  violence  of  the  former  directed  against  loyal  citizens.  Moreover,  the 
governor  knew  that  what  he  had  offered  to  do  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  accomplish. 

But,  whether  made  in  good  faith  or  not,  these  offers  could  not  be  met  by 
Lyon;  for,  even  assuming  Jackson  to  have  been  desirous  that  Missouri 
should  be  neutral — and  certainly  that  was  all  which  the  great  body  of  his 
supporters  desired — yet,  in  the  assumption  by  any  state  of  a  neutral  attitude, 
there  was  involved  the  right  of  separation.  For  Missouri  to  demand  the 
abandonment  of  the  state  by  the  United  States  troops  was  no  more  than  for 
South  Carolina  to  demand  the  national  government  to  evacuate  the  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor;  and  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  refusal  of  the 
one  demand  compelled  the  rejection  of  the  other.  ■  Lyon  accordingly  refused 
compliance  with  the  terms  proposed.  The  very  next  day  Governor  Jack- 
son issued  from  Jefferson  City  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
making  the  most  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  at  compromise  ;  representing 
that  he  himself,  desirous  only  of  peace,  had  proposed  terms  of  agreement 
most  humiliating  to  the  state,  and  that  even  these  were  rejected  ;  anil,  final- 
ly,  calling  for  fifty  thousand  of  the  state  militia  to  repel  the  invaders.  The 
majority"  of  these  "  invaders,"  it  will  be  remembered,  were  loyal  Missourians. 
The  war  was  now  fairly  inaugurated,  and  the  next  day,  the  13th  of  June, 
saw  Jackson,  with  all  the  available  troops  under  his  command,  retreating 
from  the  capital,  and  Lyon  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  having  started  from 
St.  Louis  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  the  day  before,  Sigel,  with 
the  Second  Missouri,  had  been  dispatched  toward  Springfield  by  the  South 
Pacific  Railroad  for  a  purpose  which  will  hereafter  become  evident. 

Jackson,  in  his  retreat,  had  given  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  Moreau 
bridge,  four  miles  below  Jefferson  City,  on  the  Missouri,  while  General  Price 
attended  to  the  severing  of  telegraphic  communications.  The  flight  was  ex- 
ecuted by  means  of  the  railroad,  and  all  the  bridges,  as  soon  as  passed,  were 
burned.  As  General  Lyon  proceeded  by  water,  this  destruction  was  of 
course  utterly  useless.  Even  the  destination  of  the  fugitive  executive  was 
concealed,  though  conjecture  pointed  to  Booneville,  a  strong-hold  of  seces- 
sion some  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  the  recre- 
ant governor,  General  Lyon  instituted  a  provisional  government,  and  called 
upon  all  loyal  men  to  rally  to  the  support  of  order  and  legitimate  authority. 
Thus  far  there  had  been  no  hostile  collision  between  those  representing 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  Jackson's  forces.  But,  now  that  war 
had  been  unmistakably  declared,  Lyon  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  per- 
fect his  organizations;  and,  although  General  Harney  had  so  illy  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  a  decided  policy,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
federal  troops  at  this  crisis  held  their  opponents  in  the  State  of  Missouri  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  A  firm  course  from  the  first  would  have  held  Mis- 
souri as  strongly  to  her  allegiance  as  Maryland  was  held.'  That  had  not 
been  done.  Still,  so  energetic  and  prompt  were  the  measures  of  the  nation- 
al government,  that  they  elicited  praise  even  from  the  lips  of  the  enemy. 
"  Energy  and  promptitude,"  says  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  May  31,  "  have 
characterized  their  movements  both  in  Maryland  and  St.  Louis,  and  their 
success  along  the  border  has  so  far  been  complete.  They  have,  in  the  West, 
obtained  and  secured  the  great  repository  of  arms  for  that  section,  equipped 
our  enemies  of  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  leaving  the  resistincc- 
men  of  Missouri  poorly  provided,  Kentucky  unarmed  and  overawed,  and 
Tennessee  also,  with  a  meagre  provision  for  fighting,  dependent  on  the  cot- 
ton states  for  weapons  of  defense.  In  all  this,  the  military  proceedings  of 
the  North  since  the  fall  of  Sumter  have  been  eminently  wise." 

Missouri  was  favorably  situated  for  the  influx,  on  a  large  scale,  of  confed- 
erate troops  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  the  east,  and  from  Arkansas 
on  the  south  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  at  the  very  moment  when  Jackson  was 
so  confidently  offering  to  repel  all  invaders,  Ben  M'Culloch,  a  noted  Texan 
Banger,  had  already  crossed  the  southern  border  of  the  state  with  a  force  of 
800  men,  which  rapidly  increased  as  he  moved  upon  Springfield.  In  view 
of  this  movement,  General  Sigel  had  been  sent,  on  the  12th,  in  that  direction, 
with  the  Second  Missouri.  Price  was  sending  on  other  confederate  forces  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  Booneville  and  Lexington,  and  on  the  western  border 
of  the  state  Rains  was  mustering  together  still  another  army. 

While  these  forces  in  the  various  parts  of  Missouri  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  concentrate  in  any  one  place,  it  was  evidently  Lyon's  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  them  in  detail.  For  accomplishing  this  purpose  he  had  inconsid- 
erable means  at  his  disposal.  Leaving  a  force  at  Jefferson  City  sufficiently 
large  to  preserve  order,  he  set  out  in  three  steamers  and  with  about  2000 
men  for  Booneville.     This  was  on  the  17th  of  June. 

A -few  miles  below  the  town  the  confederates  had  posted  a  battery  on  a 
bluff  commanding  the  river.  Instead,  however,  of  passing  this  battery— 
which,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  effected  with  safety— Lyon  landed  his 
troops'  lower  down,  and  marched  along  the  road  running  through  the  bot- 
tom-land and  parallel  to  the  river.  A  mile  and  a  half  brought  them  upon 
the  enemy's  pickets,  and  another  half  mile  brought  them  upon  the  enemy 
himself,  in  full  force,  under  Colonel  Marmadukc,  who  was  posted  in  a  lane 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  road  upon  which  Lyon  was  approaching, 
and  terminating  at  the  river.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  opened,  driving  the 
confederates  to  an  adjacent  wood.    In  order  to  draw  them  from  this  covert, 
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from  which  they  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  federals,  Lyon  ordered  a 
feigned  retreat.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  artil- 
lery was  opened  on  the  enemy,  who  turned  aud  fled  in  confusion.  The  en- 
emy seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  artillery ;  at  least  not  a  single  cannon 
was  fired  by  them  during  the  engagement.  Marmaduke's  men  had  insisted 
upon  fighting  contrary  to  their  colonel's  judgment,  who  wished  to  retreat  to 
Borne  more  tenable  position.  Jackson  is  said  to  have  watched  the  battle 
from  a  distant  hill,  and,  seeing  the  disastrous  result,  to  have  fled.  Price  was 
at  home.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  federal  army 
making  the  attack,  and  was,  besides,  so  indiscreetly  managed,  that  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  it  was  in  full  retreat. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  by  the  state  forces  in  Missouri  to  concentrate. 
There  was  no  hope  of  their  being  able  to  effect  this  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  but  there  was  a  chance  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  forces  re- 
treating southward  with  those  of  M'Culloch  in  the  southwest.  Jackson  fled 
from  Booneville  with  only  about  five  hundred  men,  and  Captain  Totten  fol- 
lowed close  upon  him  with  a  thousand.  Rains  was  hurrying  forward  in  or- 
der to  join  Jackson,  pursued  by  Major  Sturgis  of  the  United  States  regular 
army.  Rains,  however,  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage  at 
Papinsville,  put  a  check  upon  the  pursuit,  and  Sturgis  was  obliged  to  go  into 
camp  and  wait  for  the  high  water  to  subside.  Lyon,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind to  get  together  an  additional  force,  was  soon  able  to  join  Sturgis  on  the 
Osage. 

Meantime,  on  the  23d  of  June,  Sigel  arrived  at  Springfield.  Price  was 
then  encamped  at  Neosho,  a  town  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  and 
Jackson  was  speedily  moving  southward  to  join  him.  To  prevent  this  junc- 
tion, Sigel  advanced  rapidly  upon  Neosho,  which  be  entered  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  next  day  learned  that  Price,  Jackson,  and 
Rains  had  already  united  their  forces  at  a  point  just  north  of  Carthage.  In- 
forming General  Sweeny,  who  was  at  Springfield,  of  this  fact,  he  received  or- 
ders immediately  to  attack  the  confederate  position.  On  the  4th  of  July  he 
set  out,  and  on  the  6th  came  upon  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  open  prairie. 
His  force  was  greatly  inferior,  but  he  unlimbered  his  artillery  and  opened 
fire,  to  which  the  confederates  briskly  replied.  A  sharp  artillery  duel  was 
kept  up  across  the  level  prairie  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon(when  the 
enemy's  guns  had  all  been  dismounted  and  bis  ranks  broken.  The  confed- 
erate cavalry  now  attempted  to  outflank  Sigel ;  but  the  latter,  sending  two 
six-pounders  to  the  rear,  and  changing  front,  fell  steadily  back  to  his  bag- 
gage-wagons, which  were  laboring  forward,  and, having  secured  these,  befell 
slowly  back  to  the  bridge  over  Dry  Fork  Creek,  where  the  road  ran  between 
two  high  bluffs.  Here,  at  the  opening,  were  stationed  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which,  baffled  in  its  attack  on  the  baggage  train,  sought  at  this  point  to  cut 
off  the  retreat.  Sigel,  dispatching  two  cannon  to  the  right  and  two  to  the 
left,  supported  by  a  small  portion  of  Ins  force,  drew  the  enemy  out  of  his 
solid  and  impregnable  position  against  these  his  feigned  movements,  and 
waiting  patiently  their  approach  on  either  side,  he  opened  upon  them  a  ter- 
rific cross-fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  movement  in  front,  clear- 
ed the  bridge.  The  cavalry  were  routed,  and  Sigel  moved  rapidly  to  Car- 
thage, which,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  only 
course  left  was  to  effect  a  junction  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  Union  force 
stationed  at  Mount  Vernon,  midway  between  him  and  Springfield.  But  his 
immediate  route,  which  led  through  a  forest,  was  disputed  by  a  large  force 


of  the  enemy.  Here  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and, 
though  he  was  largely  outnumbered,  Sigel,  by  the  superiority  of  his  Minie 
rifles  over  the  old-fashioned  arms  of  his  antagonists,  was  able  to  contest  the 
ground.  Here  the  battle  lasted  for  over  two  hours,  until  after  sunset,  and, 
indeed,  was  prolonged  even  into  the  darkness,  when  finally  the  enemy  re- 
treated, and  Sigel,  not  daring  even  to  rest  his  tired  army,  kept  up  his  march 
all  night,  and  the  next  day  reached  Mount  Vernon. 

Sigel  had  seen  service  in  Europe,  and  in  this  battle  proved  both  the  tem- 
per of  his  courage  and  his  able  strategy.  His  entire  loss  was  reported  at 
forty-four,  while  that  of  the  confederates  was  much  greater,  owing  to  the  su- 
periority of  Sigel's  artillery,  that  of  the  enemy  being  very  poor  and  poorly 
managed. 

At  this  time  all  the  state,  except  the  southwest  quarter,  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Union  forces.  North  of  the  Missouri  River  hostile  collisions  were 
frequent  between  the  state  troops  and  the  small  bodies  of  Illinois  volunteers 
that  had  been  stationed  at  various  points.  '  Skirmishes  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  On  the 
19th  of  July  General  Pope  assumed  the  command  of  Northern  Missouri, 
having  under  him  a  force  of  7000  men.  Meanwhile,  on  the  16th,  Lyon  and 
Sturgis  had  reached  Springfield.  An  expedition  under  Sweeny  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  break  up  a  secession  camp  at  Forsyth,  fifty  miles  south 
of  Springfield,  just  above  the  Arkansas  border.  This  was  accomplished 
without  opposition. 

The  situation  in  Missouri  at  the  latter  end  of  July  assumed  a  very  critical 
aspect.  General  Fremont,  who  a  montb  previously  had  returned  from  Eu- 
rope with  a  large  amount  of  arms  for  the  government,  had  just  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department.  This  was  no  enviable  po- 
sition. Every  thing  was  in  disorder.  Forces  which  ought  already  to  be 
matured  were  only  preparing  to  be  organized ;  they  lacked  arms,  and  even 
the  harnesses  for  the  baggage  trains  were  unprovided.  The  enemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  already  prepared  himself,  and  was  ready  to  strike  boldly. 
The  successes  of  the  confederates  in  Virginia  had  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  their  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  victorious  close  to  the  war.  The  South- 
ern journals  of  this  date  exulted  in  the  anticipation  of  the  most  splendid  suc- 
cess in  Missouri,  and  with  good  reason.  Price,  and  Rains,  and  Jackson  had 
united  their  forces,  and  had  forced  Sigel  to  retreat.  These  forces  were  now 
joined  to  those  of  M'Culloch,  making  an  army  four  times  as  large  as  that 
under  Lyon.  In  the  southeast,  General  Pillow  had  an  army  at  New  Madrid 
ready  to  march  against  St.  Louis. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  political  movements 
going  on  in  the  state  were  of  an  encouraging  nature.  On  the  22d  the  State 
Convention  met,  and,  after  a  few  days'  earnest  consultation,  declared  the 
seats  of  the  governor  and  bis  associates  in  office  vacant,  and  appointed  as 
provisional  governor  Hamilton  R.  Gamble.  An  address  was  also  prepared 
for  the  people,  justifying  the  measures  which  had  been  taken.  This  address 
reprimands  in  the  most  scathing  terms  the  efforts  which  Governor  Jackson 
and  bis  lieutenant  had  made  to  carry  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  even  pre- 
viously to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  in  the  al- 
fairs  of  the  state.  On  the  same  day  that  this  document  was  issued,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Reynolds  put  forth  a  proclamation  from  New  Madrid,  which 
was  meant  as  a  preface  to  General  Pillow's  advance  northward  ;  and  in  two 
or  three  more  days  Governor  Gamble  issued  a  proclamation  offering  protec- 
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tion  to  all  loyal  citizens,  and  notifying  the  officers  and  troops  of  tlie  Confed- 
erate Suites  that  their  continuance  in  the  state  would  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  war.  Certainly,  so  far  as  proclamations  were  concerned,  the  provisional 
government  bad  the  best  of  it,  for,  besides  holding  the  capital,  the  proper  and 
accustomed  seat  of  the  state  sovereignty,  they  were  also  backed  by  the  pop- 
ular convention.  But  proclamations  could  neither  disarm  or  discourage  a 
confident  confederate  army  like  that  which  now  threatened  to  overrun  the 
state  from  the  southwest. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  federal  army  at  Springfield,  under  Lyon,  whose 
principal  commands  were  intrusted  to  Sweeny,  Sigel,  and  Sturgis,  encamped 
at  Crane's  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Springfield.  The  next  day  they  re- 
sumed their  march,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  slight 
skirmish  with  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  at  Dug  Springs.  Having  marched 
to  Curran,  twenty-six  miles  from  Springfield,  Lyon  fell  back  again  upon  the 
latter  place.  His  position  was  one  of  great  peril.  His  force  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Fremont  could  spare  no  re-enforcements  from  St. 
Louis  without  weakening  his  own  position,  which  was  of  greater  importance ; 
but,  if  he  retreated,  he  would  leave  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  unprotect- 
ed, and  could  not,  after  all,  save  himself  from  a  conflict,  which  must  yet  take 
place  at  some  point  sooner  or  later.  Therefore  he  determined  to  make  one 
effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  northward  and  to  maintain  his  own 
position.  Upon  this  determination  followed  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
which,  next  to  Bull  Run,  was  the  severest  engagement  of  the  year. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  bold  march  of  Lyon,  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August,  with  a  force  of  5000  men,  to  Wilson's  Creek,  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  morning  a  force  of  more  than  20,000.  The  enemy,  meanwhile, 
was  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  attacking  him.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  considerable  delay  in  the  movements  of  the  confederates  toward 
Springfield,  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  the  two  leading  generals, 
Price  and  M'Culloch,  the  former  advocating,  and  the  latter  opposing  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  the  federal  army.  This  question  had  been  settled, 
however,  by  a  peremptory  order  from  General  Polk  to  M'Culloch,  command- 
ing an  immediate  advance  upon  Springfield.  Then  M'Culloch,  seemingly 
determined  upon  a  quarrel,  insisted  upon  having  the  chief  command,  which 
Price  conceded  without  dispute. 

On  the  9tb  of  August  the  confederate  army  had  reached  a  point  on  Wil- 
son's Creek  about  nine  miles  south  of  Springfield.  They  had  determined 
to  attack  the  national  forces  on  four  sides  at  once,  when  suddenly  they  were 
aware  that  they  themselves  were  assailed  by  two  columns — one,  under  Lyon, 
in  front,  and  another,  under  Sigel,  on  their  right  flank.  It  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  Lyon  to  fall  upon  an  enemy  unprepared,  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  all  that  he  had  hoped  from  a  surprise  was  lost.  At  first  the 
powerful  batteries  of  Tottcn  and  Dubois  told  fearfully  upon  the  enemy,  and 
it  was  even  doubtful  whether  the  inferiority  in  numbers,  and  particularly 
in  cavalry,  might  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  superiority  in  artillery. 
Against  Totten's  battery  the  enemy  directed  an  overwhelming  force,  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  contending  lines  surged  to  and  fro  over  the  disputed  ground, 
neither  force  giving  way  to  the  other.  On  the  left  of  the  battery  the  enemy 
had  gained  an  advantage;  but, in  a  moment,  Lyon  led  his  horse  along  the 
line  to  rally  the  troops.  The  horse  was  killed  at  his  side,  when,  mounting 
another,  he  led  on  his  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  On  our  left,  the 
enemy,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  hard,  but  there  Dubois's  battery  held  him 
in  check.  On  the  right,  the  First  Missouri  was  being  forced  back  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  when  Lyon  promptly  ordered  two  regiments  to  its  sup- 


port. Patiently  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  they  waited  the  approach  of  tDe  en- 
emy, until  only  a  few  yards  separated  the  combatants,  when  the  simultane- 
ous discharge  of  their  MinifS  rifles  poured  forth  its  volume  of  death  against 
the  astonished  and  panic-stricken  foe.  Lyon  now  ordered  a  bayonet  charge, 
and  himself  took  the  lead  of  an  Iowa  regiment  which  had  lost  its  colonel. 
He  fell  dead,  pierced  in  that  shower  of  hail;  but  the  regiments  stood  firm 
and  unwavering  until  the  enemy,  again  baffled,  withdrew. 

Major  Sturgis,  upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  stood  doubtful 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  former  seemed  impossible,  and,  if  the 
latter  was  concluded  upon,  there  was  a  dreary  march  of  twelve  miles  before 
men  who  since  yesterday  morning  had  not  tasted  water.  Sigel  was  to  have 
attacked  the  rear,  but  there  was  no  token  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  work. 
Once,  while  this  suspense  lasted,  the  federal  troops  were  deceived  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  confederate  column  under  the  Union  flag,  and,  hoping  to  receive 
their  friends,  they  were  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of  the  cunning  enemy. 
But  against  every  movement,  open  or  treacherous,  our  troops  stood  firm, 
and  with  their  artillery  drove  the  enemy  back  to  his  own  ground.  After 
six  hours  of  this  unavailing  slaughter,  Major  Sturgis  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
having  dohe  so,  received  tidings  of  Sigel's  rout  and  withdrawal  from  the 
rear.  The  enemy  was  too  severely  cut  up  to  molest  the  leisurely  retreat  of 
cither  column.  In  this  battle,  as  in  that  at  Carthage,  the  artillery  alone 
saved  the  Union  army  from  utter  annihilation. 

No  sooner  had  Virginia,  on  the  17th  of  April,  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, than  Governor  Letcher  addressed  a  letter  to  Andrew  Sweeny,  Mayor 
of  Wheeling,  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  ordering  him  to  seize  at  once 
upon  the  Custom-house  of  that  city,  the  Post-office,  and  all  public  buildings 
and  documents,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Virginia.  The  mayor 
promptly  replied:  "I  have  seized  upon  the  Custom-house,  the  Post-ollicc, 
and  all  public  buildings  and  documents,  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  property  they  are."  In  this  reply, 
Andrew  Sweeny  represented  the  whole  northwestern  portion  of  the  state, 
and  the  attitude  which  it  assumed  toward  secession. 

By  every  natural  association,  Western  Virginia  was  allied  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  therefore  to  Northern  sentiments  and  institutions.  Be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Old  Dominion  there  was  little 
affinity  ;  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  former  invited  slavery,  while  the  mount- 
ainous tracts  of  the  latter  absolutely  excluded  it.  All  along,  therefore,  there 
had  been  a  natural  disaffection  between  the  two  sections,  and  this  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  weakened  by  the  extraordinary  exemption  from  taxation 
which,  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  East  had  always  enjoyed.  But 
the  treason  of  Richmond  furnished  abundant  occasion  to  the  West  to  assert 
its  dignity  and  independence.  The  triumph  of  secession  upon  the  James 
naturally  led  to  the  triumph  of  loyalty  among  the  mountains;  and  while 
Governor  Letcher  was  training  the  state  militia  for  service  against  the  gen- 
eral government,  Union  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  western  counties 
for  the  support  of  that  government.  The  series  of  measures  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Western  Virginia  will  hereafter  be  nar- 
rated. We  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  military  events  in  that  portion 
of  the  state.  The  topographical  features  of  the  region  precluded  it  from  be- 
coming a  permanent  arena  of  warfare.  M'Clellan's  short  campaign,  lasting 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  1861,  comprises  the  history 
of  secession  in  Western  Virginia.1 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  including  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  was  organized,  and 
General  M'Clellan,  who  had  been  invited  by  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  to 
abandon  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  for  a  brigadier 
generalship,  was  put  at  its  head.  M'Clellan's  career  as  military  engineer  in 
Mexico  had  brought  him  great  distinction  ;  but  the  office  which  he  was  now 
to  undertake  was  novel,  and  accompanied  by  many  difficult  trials.  An  army- 
had  actually  to  be  created  out  of  undisciplined  volunteer  forces.  To  this 
task  he  proved  himself  fully  competent.  One  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  department  thus  instituted  was  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River,  but, 
as  the  policy  of  the  general  government  became  more  aggressive  and  de- 
termined, this  object  was  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  a  bolder  purpose.  The 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia  was  in  no  sense  an  invasion,  and  this  feature 
distinguished  it  from  the  operations  that  were  going  on  for  the  occupation 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Indeed,  it  was  some  time  before  the  federal 
army  entered  Western  Virginia  even  for  the  purposes  of  protection.  Thus, 
for  a  long  period,  this  portion  of  the  state  had  to  take  care  of  itself  againsj) 
the  secessionists.     Union  companies  were  formed  every  where. 


'  As  the  terms  were  formerly  used,  the  Blue  Ridge  was  ihe  boundary  between  Enstwn  find 
Western  Virginia.  In  ]SM1,  (lie  former  conrain.'d  H.H.M'i  "Inks  \:<,',>.\  free  colored  persons, 
and  401  793  slaves;  the  hitter,  492,GC)*J  white,,  PIW  free  colored,  mid  i;i',j:W  -laves.  Tlie  long- 
standing di-a.nlo  between  these  scrMons.  crowing  mainly  out  of  the  oueMn.ns  of  nixitfion  and  rep- 
resentation were  temporarily  campromi-cd  by  amendments  to  the  Con-MTinioii  made  in  1850,  by 
which  a  mixed  basis  for  representation  was  a.lopied,  piling  to  the  West  a  majority  in  the  House, 
nnd  to  (he  East  n  tntyorilv  in  the  Senate.  By  this  compvomi-e,  -lav, -  under  twelve  years  of  ago 
wore  not  Kllbjccls  of  taxation,  while  ii]."»  ,I,'J>U  ,iWl'  ''""  ^^  -"  ,Vils  k'v,cd'  ]  t,L'  "c5[(""l- 
ploined  that  a  larye  proportion  of  the  pro|»,r,y  of  [he  ha-ren,  planters,  whjch  eon-istcd  or  slaves, 
was  either  wholly  or  in  effect  free  from  taxation,  while  all  of  theirs  was  taxed;  and  moreover  af- 
firmed that  iliey  derived  no  benefit  from  the  sums  cxpmlcd  for  internal  improvements.  From 
this  lime  many  leading  men  began  to  plan  for  a  separation  between  the  two  sections.  Mr.  JoliD 
S  Carlisle  in  ii  speech  at  the  Wheel  mi:  Convention,  sjiid  :  "  There  is  tin  difference  in  opinion  hc- 
tween  the  advocates  of  a  separation  of  this  stale.  If  I  may  Ikj  idlowed.I  can  claim  some  credit  for 
my  -inceiitv  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  nn  olyect  for  which  J.  have  labored  at  least  mho.-  the  year 
18.10  Tho  Convention  which  met  nt  Richmond  in  that  year,  and  adopted  oar  present  Srute  Con- 
stitution clearly  diaelo'ed  to  my  mind  the  utter  incompalibiliiv  toiisisrent  with  the  interests  of  the 

people  o'f  Northwestern  Virginia  of  remaining  in  connexion  j e  ca-iern  port ,f  the  state.1 

Governor  Letcher  in  hi-  proclamation  to  the  people  of  N.,rrhu,:-.-t>  rn  \  irgimn,  June  H,  1861,  ad- 
mits that  these  complains  were  well  founded,  flc  says:  "There  has  been  a  complaint  among 
you  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  has  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  taxation  to  your  preju- 
dice By  a  display  of  magnanimity  in  the  vote  jn.-t  given,  the  ha, I  lias  by  a  large  majority,  con- 
sented to  relinquish  this  eacmption,  nnd  is  ready  to  share  with  you  nil  tho  burdens  of  government. 


Jmre,  1861.] 
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The  first  collision  between  these  companies  and  Governor  Letcher's  forces 
occurred  at  Clarksburg  on  the  23d  of  May.  Immediately  measures  were 
taken  to  organize  regiments  at  Wheeling  for  the  protection  of  loyal  citizens ; 
fur  no  sooner  had  the  result  of  the  election  in  Western  Virginia  and  its  unan- 
imous declaration  of  loyalty  been  made  known,  than  the  signal  was  given 
for  the  secessionists,  whom  Governor  Letcher  had  sent  in  their  midst,  to  in- 
augurate a  reign  of  terror.  Union  men  were  treated  with  violence;  bridges 
were  burned,  and  valuable  property  destroyed.  It  was  now  high  time  that 
the  general  government  should  come  to  the  rescue. 

Before  the  advent  of  his  troops  into  Western  Virginia,  M'Clellan  issued 
two  proclamations,  one  to  his  soldiers,  and  the  other  to  the  people  whom  they 
were  sejit  to  protect.  The  former  were  commanded  to  preserve  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  to  remember  that  their  duty  was  confined  to  the  protection 
of  loyal  men  against  traitors;  and  the  latter  were  assured  of  the  honest  in- 
tentions with  which  the  movement  was  undertaken,  and  reminded  of  the 
fact  that,  while  the  secessionists  had  sent  their  armed  forces  beforehand  to 
terrify  and  intimidate,  the  United  Slates  had  patiently  awaited  the  result  of 
their  election.  They  were  moreover  assured  that  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  their  slaves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  protected 
even  against  any  insurrection  of  the  latter. 

The  instructions  given  to  M'Clellan  were  to  cross  the  Ohio,  join  Colonel 
Kelly,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  Wheeling,  and,  having  driven 
out  the  confederate  force,  to  advance  on  Harper's  Ferry.  His  movements 
were  hastened  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  secessionists  were  destroying 
bridges  that  would  be  necessary  to  his  line  of  communication.  The  first 
point  of  approach  was  Grafton,  which  was  the  centre  of  all  the  railroad  lines 
in  Northwestern  Virginia.  Toward  this  point,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
Kelly  moved  with  the  First  Virginia;  and  immediately  afterward  Colonel 
Irvine,  with  the  Sixteenth  Ohio,  crossed  the  Ohio  and  followed  Kelly's  com- 
mand. Another  column,  consisting  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  crossed  at  Ma- 
rietta, and  moved  on  Parkersburg.  The  confederates,  having  been  informed 
of  this  advance,  hastily  retreated  from  Grafton  at  midnight,  falling  back  to 
Philippi,  where  Colonel  Portcrlicld  was  stationed  with  a  small  force  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  Porterfiekl  had  been  sent  on  by  General  Lee  to  recruit 
an  army  for  the  rebellion  in  Western  Virginia,  but  his  attempts  proving  en- 
tirely unsuccessful  in  that  loyal  section,  be  was  obliged  to  write  a  very  de- 
spondent letter  to  Lee,  asking  for  re-enforcements  in  order  to  enable  him 
even  to  maintain  his  position. 

The  occupation  of  Grafton  had  thus  been  effected  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  2d,  there  were  assembled  on  the 
parade-ground  of  that  place  3000  Union  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Crittenden,  of  Indiana,  to  receive  orders  for  a  forced  march  that  very 
night  against  the  enemy  at  Philippi.  At  8  o'clock  they  marched  southward. 
It  commenced  early  to  rain,  and  rained  all  night;  but  through  the  wet  and 
the  mud  the  federal  forces  pushed  on  to  their  destination,  which  the  most 
■jf  them  believed  to  be  Harper's  Ferry.  They  moved  in  two  separate  col- 
umns. One  column,  under  Colonel  Dumont,  proceeded  on  the  Northwcst- 
■rn  Virginia  Railroad  to  Webster,  twelve  miles  from  Philippi,  and  thence 
.narched  against  the  enemy's  front.  Kelly,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Lan- 
der, moved  another  column  eastward  to  Thornton,  from  which  point  they 
marched  twenty-two  miles,  and  got  in  the  rear  of  Porterfield's  force.  As 
soon  as  the  column  attacking  in  front  was  in  position,  the  enemy's  pickets 
commenced  firing,  and  our  artillery  opened  upon  the  surprised  camp  and 
threw  it  immediately  into  utter  confusion.  Had  not  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  impeded  the  movements  of  the  flanking  column,  the  entire  confederate 
force  at  Philippi  must  have  been  captured  ;  but  Kelly  only  arrived  in  time 
to  aid  in  the  pursuit,  and  himself  to  meet  with  a  severe  wound  from  a  stray 
shot  after  the  enemy  had  mainly  been  put  to  flight- 
But  the  military  opposition  to  secession  was  no  more  decided  than  was 
the  political.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Union  Convention  met  at  Wheeling. 
Forty  counties  were  represented,  and  each  county  delegation  came  forward 
and  took  the  following  oath:  "We  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
vention which  lately  met  at  Richmond  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
The  next  day  a  committee  of  thirteen  reported  a  Bill  of  Rights,  repudiating 
all  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  resolutions  were  offered  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  Western  Virginia  in  the  Union,  and  commanding  all  forces 
in  arms  against  the  United  States  to  disband  and  return  to  their  allegiance  ; 
and  an  ordinance  was  reported  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  provis- 
ional government.  Frank  H.  Pierpont  was  appointed  governor;  and  the 
principle  set  forth  in  his  inaugural,  that  to  the  loyal  people  belong  the  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  authority,  was  the  principle  that  controlled  the 
entire  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  lith  of  June,  Governor  Letcher,  having  posted  troops  at  Hattons- 
ville,  issued  a  proclamation,  insisting  that  the  majority  of  the  state  should 
rule  the  state,  and  calling  upon  Western  Virginians,  in  the  name  of  past 
friendship  and  historic  memories,  to  co-operate  with  secession  and  join  the 
Southern  army-  But  this  proclamation  was  as  ineffectual  as  Porterfield's 
recruiting  had  been,  although  the  governor  offered  to  redress  the  wrongs 
which  the  western  part  of  the  state  had  so  long  suffered. 

Returning  to  the  military  situation,  as  we  find  it  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
we  have  M'Clellan  personally  at  the  head  of  the  Union  army  in  AVestcrn 
Virginia,  and  General  Garnett  commanding  the  confederate  forces.  The  for- 
mer had  about  20,000  men,  and  his  communications  open  and  easy;  while 
the  confederate  general  had  an  inferior  force,  and,  although  posted  in  a  posi- 
tion highly  advantageous  so  far  as  fighting  was  concerned,  was  yet  complete- 
ly isolated  from  any  possible  basis  of  military  operations.     To  have  held 
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this  position  for  a  single  day  after  the  battle  at  Philippi,  unless  it  were  with 
a  force  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  defeat  impossible,  was  simply  a  military 
blunder.  Yet  Garnett  held  it  even  when  he  knew  that  M'Clellan  was  mov- 
ing steadily  on,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  the  number  of  his  command.  This 
position  of  the  confederates  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  southward  from 
Philippi;  at  Rich  Mountain,  a  gap  in  the  Laurel  Hill  Range,  where  the  Staun- 
ton and  Weston  turnpike  crosses  it,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Beverly. 
The  road  which  runs  along  its  western  slope  was  the  only  possible  line  of 
communication  between  this  position  and  Garnett's  base.  This  road  ran 
through  Beverly,  and  to  hold  the  latter  place  was  effectually  to  intercept  the 
possibility  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  Here,  at  Rich  Mountain,  Garnett  had  post- 
ed Colonel  Pegram  with  3000  men,  while  he  himself,  with  about  8000,  occu- 
pied Laurel  Hill,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  farther  westward.  The  fortified 
position  at  this  latter  point  was  very  strong.  Having  ordered  General  Mor- 
ris to  occupy  Garnett's  forces  by  a  direct  attack,  M'Clellan  himself,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  passed  around  by  Buckhannon  to  the  rear,  that  is, 
to  the  western  slope  of  Rich  Mountain.  Here  he  divided  his  force  into  two 
columns,  and  giving  one  of  these  to  Colonel  Rosecrans,  he  sent  the  latter  to 
the  rear  of  Pegram,  while  he  remained  in  front,  ready  to  attack  simultane- 
ously. Rosecrans  obtained  the  rear,  sent  a  courier  back  to  M'Clellan  to  give 
the  signal,  and  went  to  work.  The  messenger  missed  his  way,  and  passed 
into  the  encampment  of  the  enemy,  thus  giving  them  full  information  of  the 
movement.  Meanwhile  M'Clellan  awaited  the  signal,  and  the  enemy,  ac- 
quainted with  the  peril  of  his  position,  made  his  way  toward  Laurel  mil. 
Garnett,  also,  had  been  warned  of  the  danger,  and,  hastily  leaving  his  in- 
trenchments,  proceeded  southward,  hoping  to  reach  Beverly  before  M'Clel- 
lan ;  but,  on  his  way  thither,  he  met  the  fugitives  of  Pegram's  army,  and 
learned  that  Beverly  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  forces. 
Thus  all  retreat  to  the  southward  was  cut  off.  The  only  way  of  escape  left 
him  was  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Cheat  River  toward  the  northeast  until 
he  should  find  some  outlet  into  the  valley  of  Virginia.  Then  followed 
M'Clcllan's,  or,  rather,  Morris's  forces,  in  swift  and  unrelenting  pursuit.  Cap- 
tain Beuham  leading  the  advance.  At  a  bend  of  the  Cheat  River,  where  it 
winds  about  a  bluff  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  the  enemy  made  a  stand,  and, 
planting  a  cannon  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  disputed  the  advance.  It  was  an 
admirable  position;  but  Benham  led  his  men  directly  under  the  bluff  and 
around  to  its  left,  where  they  could  gain  the  road,  and  as  they  appeared  upon 
bis  flank  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  one  of  his  guns  and  a  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  where  the  stream  made  an- 
other turn,  Garnett,  with  a  few  skirmishers,  attempted  to  make  another  stand, 
and,  while  rallying  his  men,  received  a  Minie  ball  which  caused  his  death. 
This  was  called  the  battle  of  Carriek's  Ford.  In  the  mean  time,  Pegram's 
force,  finding  escape  impossible,  had  surrendered  to  M'Clellan. 

The  federal  success  was  complete.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  enemy 
escaped,  and  all  their  material  fell  into  our  hands.  The  immediate  and  nat- 
ural result  of  this  battle  was  the  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  aban- 
donment by  the  enemy  of  all  Western  Virginia. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  General  M'Clellan  was  moving  southward  from 
the  Ohio,  along  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  driving  the  enemy  before  bim, 
General  Wise,  near  the  western  and  southern  borders  of  the  state,  was  gath- 
ering together  another  confederate  army.  He  had  just  been  appointed  a 
brigadier  general,  with  orders,  first,  to  clear  Western  Virginia  of  federal 
troops  and  keep  it  clear,  and,  secondly,  to  occupy  Wheeling,  and  disorgan- 
ize the  Union  Legislature.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the  face  of  M'CIel- 
lan's  rapidly  advancing  army,  he  demanded  of  his  government  an  adequate 
force,  and  was  told  that  he  must  raise  it  himself.  With  the  meagre  nucleus 
of  an  army  he  advanced  to  Louisburg,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Cheat 
Mountain  Gap,  and  from  this  point  moved  in  a  northwesterly  direction  down 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  his  force  gradually  increasing,  until,  by  the  accession  of 
Colonel  Tompkins's  detachment,  already  in  the  valley,  it  numbered  full  4000 
men,  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force,  and  three  or  four  battalions  of  artil- 
lery;  but  he  was  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition,  his  recruits  were  undis- 
ciplined, and  he  was  by  a  long  distance  removed  from  his  base  of  supplies, 
which,  besides  that  it  might  easily  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  could  only  be 
reached  through  a  portion  of  the  state  which  was  bitterly  hostile  to  seces- 
sion. Plainly,  therefore,  he  must  fall  back  to  Charleston.  Every  conceiv- 
able advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms;  every  conceivable  disad- 
vantage frowned  upon  the  confederates.  The  movements  of  the  federal  army 
were  controlled  by  a  single  mind  ;  its  appointments  were  complete :  the  con- 
federates had  two  armies,  distinct  in  their  organization  and  operations,  and, 
if  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  had  been  made  to  secure  the  possibility 
of  their  being  conquered  in  detail,  these  two  armies  could  not  possibly  have 
been  more  conveniently  posted  for  that  purpose  than  they  were.  The  fed- 
eral army  had  at  its  disposal  every  desirable  means  of  communication  both 
by  land  and  water;  the  confederates  had  to  communicate  across  the  mount- 
ains. It  is  true  that  nowhere  on  the  continent  could  be  found  positions  of 
greater  natural  strength  than  those  in  which  Garnett  and  Wise  might  forti- 
fy themselves  at  their  leisure;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  with  equal  leisure, 
M'Clellan  could  cut  them  off,  and  compel  engagement  or  flight.  This  was 
pointedly  illustrated  in  the  battle  at  Rich  Mountain,  the  news  of  which,  com- 
ing like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Wise,  precipitated  his  retreat,  which  stopped  not 
short  of  Gauley  Bridge,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a  great  number  of  troops 
deserted  him. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  July,  which  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state 
had  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  arms.  It  was  at  this  point  that  M'Clellan  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving  Rosecrans  to  take  his 
place  in  Western  Virginia.  Wise  had  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Richmond.    General  Floyd  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  him,  which 
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he  clid  at  bis  own  convenience ;  and  after  the  two  generals  had  come  togeth- 
er in  Greenbrier  County,  there  was  a  continual  hostility  between  them,  aris- 
ing, no  doubt,  from  the  supercilious  airs  which  Floyd  indulged  in  toward 
Wise ;  to  say  the  least,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  love  was  lost  between  them. 
Floyd  hesitated  to  support  "Wise ;  and  AVise,  though  more  honest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  blunders  of  Floyd.  Tbe 
latter  started  from  Whiteville  with  over  3000  men,  which  force,  hefore  it  was 
joined  to  Wise's  legion,  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  that  number. 
Floyd  appointed  as  chief  of  his  staff  the  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  Republican, 
for  his  first  aid-de-carnp  a  sub-editor — intending,  probably,  to  have  his  con- 
quests duly  set  forth  in  print — and  for  tbe  leader  of  his  cavalry  a  farmer, 
whom  he  seriously  promised  that  horses  and  men  should  come  out  of  the 
campaign  as  safe  and  sound  as  they  went  in ;  and  this  gentle  general  brag- 
ged that  he  would  in  a  single  fortnight  drive  Rosecrans  across  the  Ohio. 
While  he  planned  these  large  results,  he  forgot  all  about  his  transportation, 
and  his  baggage  trains  passed  out  from  Whiteville  no  less  than  three  times 
before  they  were  fairly  on  the  way  for  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  place  of 
junction. 

From  this  position,  which  was  more  secure  than  any  other,  being  near  to 
the  great  central  route  to  the  eastward,  the  confederate  army,  largely  re-en- 
forced, and  having  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  carrying  on  tbe  campaign 
considerably  increased,  ventured  to  advance  to  Sewell  Mountain,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  and  thence  to  Dogwood  Gap,  where  the  road  from  Sum- 
mersville  strikes  the  main  turnpike  from  Louisburg  to  Charleston.  Thus 
far  there  bad  been  no  important  engagement  in  tbe  valley  of  the  KaDawha ; 
but  on  the  10th  of  September  a  battle  was  fought  at  Carnifex  Ferry, 

General  Rosecrans,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  had  proceeded  to  gather  up 
his  scattered  army  for  a  brisk  antumu  campaign  against  Floyd.  Leaving 
Reynolds  to  keep  General  Lee  in  check  at  Cheat  Mountain,  be  had  advanced 
southward  over  Kreitz  and  Powell  Mountains  to  Summersville,  driven  back 
tbe  enemy's  advanced  posts,  and  pushed  on  by  a  forced  march  of  seventeen 
miles  and  a  half  toward  the  Gauley  River.  It  was  not  until  he  had  nearly 
come  up  with  the  enemy  that  be  learned  the  exact  position  of  the  latter, 
which  was  on  the  heights  overlooking  Carnifex  Ferry. 

Here  Floyd  had  posted  himself,  having  left  Wise  at  a  point  farther  south- 
ward to  guard  against  a  rear  attack  from  the  federal  force  at  Hawk's  Nest. 
He  had  expected  to  find  a  detachment  of  General  Cox's  division  here,  but 
the  latter  had  retreated,  and,  un fortunately  for  Floyd,  had  sunk  the  ferry- 
boats. Floyd  pushed  bis  men  across,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  discovered 
bis  ludicrously  awkward  position,  with  bis  infantry  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  his  artillery  on  the  other;  so  he  posted  off  on  horseback  to  General 
Henuingsen  for  an  engineer  to  build  boats.  While  he  was  in  this  position, 
Colonel  Tyler,  with  a  small  Union  force,  attacked  him,  but  was  repulsed. 
No  sooner  had  Floyd  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulty,  than  Rosecrans 
suddenly  came  upon  him  from  Summersville.  Floyd's  position  was  natu- 
rally one  of  great  strength,  protected  in  the  rear  both  by  the  river  and  the 
mountain  ridge,  and  having  but  one  avenue  of  approach,  which  was  com- 
manded by  two  powerful  batteries.  Rosecrans's  troops  were  exhausted  by 
a  long  and  weary  march  ;  it  was  nearly  night,  too,  and  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished but  a  reconnoissance,  yet  this  came  as  near  as  possible  to  being 
a  battle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  outflank  the  enemy  on  tbe  left,  where  he 
was  driven  from  his  breastworks  to  the  centre,  but  it  was  too  late  to  bring 
up  a  supporting  force ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  front  to  take  tbe  enemy's  batteries  by  assault,  in  which  Colonel 
Lytle  was  wounded  and  Colonel  Lowe  killed.  Thus  the  day  closed,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  over  the  Gauley  had  cut  off  all  pursuit.  The  retreat 
was  continued  to  Meadow  Bridge,  whither  General  Wise  was  invited  to  fol- 
low ;  but  the  latter,  having  secured  himself  in  a  strong  position  in  Fayette 
County,  declined  to  fall  back. 

General  Lee,  who  had  assumed  tbe  command  of  Garnett's  scattered  forces 
in  the  northwest,  and  who  had  a  considerable  force  at  his  disposal,  proceed- 
ed to  take  up  a  position  between  the  two  principal  positions  of  Reynolds — 
at  Elkwater  and  at  Cheat  Mountain  summit — and  to  carry  them  by  a  sim- 
ultaneous attack,  advancing  against  Elkwater  himself,  and  giving  to  General 
Jackson  the  other  column.  Meeting  with  a  repulse,  however,  be  joined 
Floyd  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  after  having  personally  examined  Wise's  po- 
sition at  Camp  Defiance,  brought  to  that  point  the  entire  confederate  force 
(which  amounted  to  about  30,000  men),  with  the  exception  of  General  Jack- 
son,  who  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheat  Mountain.  Here,  at  Sewell's 
Mountain,  the  two  main  armies  confronted  one  another;  but  no  sooner  was 
this  the  case,  than  Rosecrans,  by  a  sudden  movement,  advanced  against  Jack- 
son, surprising  and  totally  routing  his  forces,  and  then  returned  back  as  far 
as  to  Gauley  River. 

At  this  crisis,  Lee,  Henningsen,  and  Wise  were  ordered  to  report  at  Rich- 
mond, and  Floyd,  who  was  left  in  the  chief  command,  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Cotton  Hill,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley,  where  the  latter  emp- 
ties into  the  Kanawha.  From  this  position,  about  the  middle  of  November, 
being  attacked  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  a  division  of  Rosecrans's 
forces  under  General  Benbam,  he  was  driven  in  great  confusion  to  Raleigh, 
through  Fayetteville,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Benham's  men  were  worn 
out  by  the  long  march  through  mud  and  rain,  and  were  obliged  to  rest  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  when  about  to  continue  the  pursuit  with  al- 
most a  certainty  of  capturing  Raleigh,  and  with  it  the  entire  train,  if  not  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  be  was  recalled  by  an  order  from  General  Scb'cnck, 
and  Floyd  continued  his  flight  without  farther  molestation. 

A  writer  in  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  gives  a  full  account  of  the  flight  of 
Floyd,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  "another  dark  shadow  in  the  campaign 


of  "Western  Virginia."  He  says,  "  On  the  evening  of  November  11  the  en- 
emy made  strong  demonstrations,  near  Cotton  Hill,  of  an  attack  on  tbe  next 
day,  and  General  Floyd  ordered  the  army  to  fall  back  three  miles.  Next 
morning  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  to  Fayetteville,  to 
cut  off  our  retreat  and  surround  our  brigade.  This  news  caused  General 
Floyd  to  order  a  retreat,  which  took  place  about  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  brigade  retreated  back  to  Fayetteville,  two  and  a  half  miles,  and 
halted  to  guard  the  road  which  the'enemy  were  expected  to  come  in  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  our  retreat.  Here  the  brigade  remained  until  just  daylight, 
without  shelter,  victuals,  or  repose,  when  they  were  ordered  to  continue 
their  retreat.  The  brigade  continued  its  retreat  ten  miles  on  the  13th,  and 
halted  for  the  night.  During  the  whole  of  the  retreat  thus  far  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  excitement,  fear,  and  especially  loss  of  baggage,  propertj',  and 
provisions;  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  they  burned  about  three  hundred 
tents,  several  bales  of  new  blankets  and  overcoats,  and  a  number  of  mess 
chests,  camp  equipages  of  all  kinds;  and  flour  barrels  were  burst,  contents 
scattered  on  tbe  ground,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  wasted  and  scattered, 
all  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  them.  Wagoners  were  compelled  to 
take  the  horses  from  the  wagons,  mount  them,  and  fly  for  safety,  leaving 
about  fifteen  wagons  in  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  the  brigade  took  up  their  march,  and  bad  gone  but  two  miles,  when 
it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  were  near  and  rushing  on  the  brigade.  At 
this  the  cavalry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Croghan,  were  ordered  back  to 
scout  the  country  and  ascertain  the  enemy's  distance.  When  they  had  gone 
back  two  miles  they  met  the  enemy's  pickets  advancing,  when  Colonel 
Croghan  ordered  his  men  all  to  dismount,  though  be  did  not,  when  the 
pickets  of  tbe  enemy  fired  on  him,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  men 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  some  two  hundred  yards  to  a  bouse,  when 
they  discovered  that  tbe  enemy  were  closing  in,  and  the  colonel  told  them 
to  fly  and  save  themselves,  for  he  was  dying.  At  the  moment  those  who 
were  with  the  colonel  discovered  that  their  horses  had  been  taken  by  tbe 
Yankee  pickets,  who  had  rushed  upon  them,  they  turned  and  fled,  and  the 
whole  cavalry  came  within  five  minutes  of  being  all  cut  off  and  captured. 
The  cavalry  then  all  swept  on  in  abreast  until  they  came  up  with  the  rear 
of  our  infantry,  and  proclaimed  that  the  enemy  were  pursuing  in  double- 
quick  time.  Then  appeared  a  scene  in  our  army  indescribable,  and  of  ter- 
rific confusion.  At  the  word  '  the  enemy  are  pursuing,'  alt  broke  off  in  a 
wild  run,  some  so  frightened  that  they  threw  away  their  knapsacks  and  all 
they  had,  but  gun  and  knife  to  defend  themselves  with.  It  required  great 
effort  upon  the  part  of  tbe  officers,  who  were  somewhat  cool,  to  prevent  a 
perfect  rout.  After  this  day  the  brigade  continued  its  retreat,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  toil  and  difficulty,  and  finally  encamped  here  on  the  24th  of 
November.  This  encampment  is  near  Peterstown,  in  the  south  edge  of 
Monroe  County,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  brigade  will  winter  near  here." 
Colonel  Croghan  fell  into  our  hands  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  His  body  was  sent  by  General  Benham  to  the  confederate  com- 
mander, with  a  note  hoping  that  he  would  appreciate  the  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  He  was  a  Kentuckian,  the  son 
of  that  George  Croghan  who,  in  1813,  with  only  160  men,  defended  Fort 
Stephenson  in  Ohio  against  1000  British  regulars  and  Indians,  and  who,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  received  the  thanks  of  Gongress  and  a  medal  for 
his  gallantry  on  that  occasion,  and  died  as  inspector  general  of  the  United 
States  army. 

This  pursuit  of  Floyd  brought  to  an  end  the  campaign  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. After  this  there  was  no  engagement — nothing  but  an  unimportant 
though  severe  skirmish  between  a  confederate  force  at  Camp  Alleghany, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Cheat  Mountain  summit,  and  a  portion  of  Rey- 
nolds's division.  Floyd  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to  Tennessee,  and 
Wise's  legion  went  to  Richmond,  from  which  place  it  was  sent  to  Roanoke 
Island,  where  at  the  proper  moment  we  shall  find  it,  under  the  general's  son, 
doing  battle  against  tbe  federal  troops  under  General  Bumside. 

On  tbe  19th  of  July  M'Clellau  bad  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  campaign.  He  said:  "You  have  annihilated 
two  armies,  commanded  by  educated  and  experienced  soldiers,  intrenched  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  fortified  at  their  leisure.  You  have  taken  five  guns, 
twelve  colors,  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  one  thousand  prisoners,  includ- 
ing more  than  forty  officers.  One  of  the  second  commanders  of  the  rebels 
is  a  prisoner ;  the  other  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle.  You  have  killed 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  who  has  lost  all  bis  baggage 
and  camp  equipage.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  twen- 
ty brave  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded  on  your  part.  You  have  proved 
that  Union  men,  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  government,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  our  misguided  and  erring  brothers.  You  have  made  long 
and  arduous  marches,  with  insufficient  food,  frequently  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  demand  this  of  you,  feel- 
ing that  I  could  rely  upon  your  endurance,  patriotism,  and  courage.  In  the 
future  I  may  have  still  greater  demands  to  make  upon  you,  still  greater  sac- 
rifices for  you  to  offer.  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  trust  you  have 
learned  to  confide  in  me.  Remember  that  discipline  and  subordination  are 
qualities  of  equal  value  with  courage." 

This  address  of  M'Clellan  seems  almost  prophetic.  Two  days  before  it 
was  issued  our  army  of  the  Potomac  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  before  Ma- 
nassas; two  days  after  it  was  issued  we  met  with  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run. 
The  greater  demands  of  which  M'Clellan  spoke  were  to  be  made,  the  great- 
er sacrifices  offered;  and  we  had  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  "disci- 
pline and  subordination  are  qualities  of  equal  value  with  courage," 

From  our  triumph  in  Western  Virginia  we  now  turn  to  our  great  defeat 
at  Bull  Run. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  PUN. 
The  Proclamation  ami  Volunteers.— The  opposing  Annies.— Popular  Impatience. — Forward  lo 
Richmond. — Determination  to  Advance. — McDowell's  Appointment. — Forces  nt  his  Command. 
— Benurcgnrd  and  Johnston. — The  Situation  at  Manassas.— Beauregard's  Proclamation. — To- 
pography of  tho  Region.— Movements  of  the  Confederates.— The  Ambm.li  at  Vienna.— John- 
ston and  Patterson.— Treachery  in  tho  Department*.— Patterson  out-pene ruled.— Johnston 
sets  out  to  join  Beauregard. — McDowell'*  Advance.— The  Halt  nt  Fairfax.— Outrages  by  the 
Soldiers. — McDowell's  Order.— The  March  to  Cenlrcville. — Skirmish  at  Blackburn's  Ford.— 
McDowell's  First  Plan  of  Operations.— Why  abandoned.— His  Second  Finn. — Johnston  end 
Beauregard  nt  Manassas.— Their  Plan  of  Attack.— War  and  Chess.— Strength  of  the  two  Ar- 
mies.—Tho  Advance  upon  Bail  Hun.— Time  lost. — Tyler  in  Position. — Topography  of  the 
Bailie-field.— General  Position  of  tho  Con  re  derates.— The  Battle  of  the  Morning.— The  Con- 
federates repulsed.—  They  fall  back  to  the  Plateau.— Jackson's  Stand.— Johnston  nud  Beaure- 
gard nn  tho  Field.  — Reorganization  of  the  Con  federates. — Estimate  ofForees. — The  Battle  of 
the  Afternoon.— The  Confederate  Position. — Rout  of  the  New  York  Zouaves.— The  Zouaves 
and  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry.—  Kc yes's  Movement.— The  Fight  on  the  Hill.— The  Federal  But- 
teries disabled. — Tho  Fight  on  the  Ridge.— Federal  Anticipations  of  Victory.  — Confederate 
Rc-cnforcemenis.— The  Rout. —Arrival  of  Jefferson  Davis.— Stand  of  Sykcs  with  the  Regu- 
lars.—Tbo  Flight  of  the  Federals.— The  Pursuit  by  the  Confederates.— Civil  inns  nn  tho  Field. 
— At  Cab  Run  Bridge.— Miles'a  Divison. — Miles  and  Richardson.— The  Halt  at  Cenlrcville. 
— The  Flight  to  Washington.— Reports  of  tho  Buttle. — General  Resume".— Object  and  Means 
of  the  Expedition. — Causes  of  its  Failure. — Barnside  and  Schcnek. — General  Note, — Authori- 
ties for  the  History.— Name  of  the  Battle.— Patterson's  Explanation.— List  of  Regiments.— The 
New  York  Zouaves. — Losses  on  both  Sides. 

THE  President's  proclamation  of  April  15,  calling  for  75,000  militia  for 
three  months,  also  summoned  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  the 
4th  of  July.  Notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  governors  of 
six  stales,  whose  quotas  amounted  to  12,000  men,  more  than  80,000  prompt- 
ly responded  to  the  call.  They  saved  the  national  capital  from  seizure;  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  this  force  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
"suppressing  the  combinations  and  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed." 
On  the  3d  of  May  another  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  the  President  call- 
ing for  42,000  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  ordering  an  increase  of  23,000 
men  to  the  regular  army,  and  18,000  to  the  navy.  The  nation  uprose  to 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion  rather  than  to  the  smallness  of  the  demand. 
In  a  month  live  men  volunteered  for  one  who  bad  been  asked.  When  Con- 
gress met,  just  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  call,  it  was  formally  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  there  were  in  active  service  260,000 
men,  of  whom  153  regiments,  with  165,000  men,  were  volunteers  for  three 
years,  25,000  regulars,  and  80,000  volunteers  for  three  months;  besides 
these,  fifty-five  regiments,  50,000  strong,  had  been  accepted,  and  would  be  in 
the  field  in  twenty  days ;  so  that  after  the  three  months'  men  had  withdrawn 
there  would  remain  an  army  230,000  strong.  Government  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  sufficient  force.  The  Secretary  of  War  said,  "  It  will  re- 
main for  Congress  to  determine  whether  the  army  shall  at  this  time  be  in- 


creased by  the  addition  of  a  still  larger  volunteer  force."  The  President, 
with  a  deeper  but  yet  inadequate  insight  into  the  magnitude  of  the  rebel- 
lion, asked  that  Congress,  "  in  order  to  make  the  contest  a  short  and  decisive 
one,  should  place  at  the  control  of  the  government  for  this  work  at  least 
400,000  men." 

While  the  administration  was  thus  in  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
force  at  its  disposal  for  the  work  to  be  done,  there  was  now  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  When  men  saw  regiment  after  regiment  hurrying  to 
camp  or  parading  the  streets,  when  they  heard  of  them  pouring  forward  in 
a  continuous  stream  which  seemed  to  block  up  every  approach  to  the  capi- 
tal, they  were  confident  that  the  Confederacy  had  no  power  to  withstand 
the  forces  arraying  themselves  on  its  borders.  Great  as  were  these  forces, 
they  were  exaggerated  in  popular  estimation.  A  regiment  proposed  to  be 
raised  was  set  down  as  accepted;  one  accepted  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
field;  one  in  the  field  to  be  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  people  did 
not  know,  and  the  government  dared  not  tell  them,  that  there  was  a  fearful 
lack  of  arms,  munitions,  and  equipments— of  every  thing  necessary  to  trans- 
form a  crowd  of  men  into  an  army.  Through  the  villainy  of  Floyd,  the 
complicity  of  Toucey,  and  the  imbecility  of  Buchanan,  the  loyal  states  had 
been  stripped  of  arms.  Of  the  three  great  armories,  two  had  fallen  without 
opposition  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Norfolk,  with  its  accumula- 
tion of  2000  great  guns,  was  theirs.  Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  machinery  al- 
most uninjured,  was  theirs,  needing  only  to  be  transported  to  a  safe  place. 
The  Union  had  merely  the  armory  at  Springfield,  which  was  then  capable 
of  turning  out  only  25,000  muskets  a  year.  The  private  armories  then  in 
existence  could  furnish  only  a  few  thousand  more.  As  far  as  men  were  con- 
cerned, government  could  create  an  army  by  a  word ;  to  supply  the  arms, 
without  which  in  modern  warfare  there  can  be  no  army,  was  a  work  of  time. 
A  few  could  be  furnished  by  importation  from  abroad ;  for  the  rest,  not  only 
the  arms  themselves,  but  the  means  of  creating  them,  must  be  created.  The 
enemy  was  for  the  time  abundantly  supplied.  The  sudden  seizure  of  the 
forts  and  arsenals  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Virginia  tc 
Alabama,  had  put  into  his  hands  more  weapons  than  he  could  use.  Men 
were  not  wanting  on  either  side ;  but  while  the  Federal  regiments  stood  idle 
in  camp  for  want  of  arms,  the  Confederates  had  weapons  ready  for  every 
company  that  could  be  raised.  The  Confederates  availed  themselves  of  this 
initial  advantage.  The  ink  with  which  the  Virginia  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  written  was  hardly  dry  before  Biehmond  was  chosen  as  the  capital, 
where  their  Congress  was  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  troops  from  the 
farthest  South  were  pushed  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Federal  Capitol. 

The  people  of  the  North  could  see  no  sign  of  a  corresponding  activity. 
|  Their  forces  never  moved  southward  far  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the  Polo- 
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mac.  Day  by  day  they  grew  more  impatient  of  this  delay,  for  which  they 
could  Bee  no  good  reason.  Buchanan's  administration  had  been  feeble  and 
treacherous;  was  not  that  of  Lincoln  treacherous  and  feeble?  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  had  twelve  years  before  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico;  why 
could  not  ten  times  as  many,  under  the  same  commanaer.  march  from  Wash- 
ington to  Richmond  or  Montgomery?  That  commanaer.  it  was  hinted  rath- 
er than  said,  was  a  Southerner  by  birth.  It  was  acknowledged  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  had  been  true  and  loyal,  but  were  not  Davis  and  Ste- 
phens loyal,  Twiggs,  Lee,  and  Johnston  faithful,  ana  even  Floyd,  Cobb,  and 
Thompson  honest,  until  the  time  came  when  they  must  choose  between  their 
country  and  their  section  ?  Dad  the  old  treason  gone  out  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration came  in  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  which  all  men  were  asking  themselves  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  it  needed  but  a  word:  fitly  or  unfitly  spoken, 
to  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  government.  Tbat  word  was 
supplied  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  newspaper  which,  from  various  causes, 
was  at  the  moment  the  exponent  of  popular  feeling.  For  a  score  of  years  it 
had,  tbrougli  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  maintained  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  always  earnestly,  if  not  always  wisely.  That  party 
had  now,  after  a  long  and  weary  contest,  triumphed  in  every  free  state  but 
one.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  was  large.  It  reached  ever}r  hamlet  in 
the  North  and  West ;  it  passed  from  house  to  bouse,  from  hand  to  band,  and 
had  every  week  a  million  of  readers,  by  a  large  portion  of  whom  it  was 
accepted  as  authority.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of  June,  it  contained  an  arti- 
cle headed  "the  Nation's  War-cry,"  which  in  just  thirty  words  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  common  feeling,  and  form  to  the  general  demand.  "Forward  to 
Richmond !"  it  said.  "The  Rebel  Congress  must  not  be  allowed  to  meet 
there  on  the  20th  of  July.  By  that  date  the  place  must  be  held  by  the  na- 
tional army."  Day  after  day  these  thirty  electric  words  were  repeated  with- 
out change,  like  the  Roman  senator's  "  Cartilage  must  be  destroyed."  Day 
after  day  this  brief  text  was  followed  up  by  an  elaborate  discourse.  Govern- 
ment was  charged  with  indifference,  if  not  treachery.  The  rebels  were  ready 
to  fly  at  our  approach.  If  the  right  men  were  in  tiic  light  places,  the  war 
could  be  virtually  ended  in  three  months.  If  this  was  not  done,  it  would  be 
the  fault  of  incompetent  or  treacherous  leaders;  politicians  in  or  out  of  uni- 
form, who  did  not  wish  the  rebels  routed,  and  in  wuose  official  statements 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed.  If  the  rebellion  was  not  thoroughly  put  down 
by  spring,  it  would  be  because  the  nation  had  been  betrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment; it  must  acknowledge  itself  beaten,  and  recocnize  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy.  And  so  on  through  every  form  of  direct  or  insinuated 
accusation.1 

The  force  of  these  appeals  lay  in  that  they  were  ecnoes  ot  the  popular 
feeling  to  which  they  gave  form  and  expression,  it  pressed  upon  govern- 
ment with  a  force  which  could  not  be  withstood.  Members  of  Congress 
crowded  upon  the  President  and  General  Scott  complaining  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  army,  and  urging  them  to  heed  the  cry.  "Forward  to  Richmond!" 
The  administration  was  in  a  sore  strait.  If  the  movement  was  attempted, 
there  was  a  more  than  equal  chance  of  its  failure:  if  it  was  not  attempted, 
government  would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country.  A  lost  battle  might 
be  retrieved;  public  confidence  lost  could  never  be  regained.  The  Presi- 
dent, looking  mainly  at  the  political  aspect  of  tne  case,  was  in  favor  of  the 
movement.  The  commanding  general,  looking  mainly  at  the  military  as- 
pect, was  opposed  to  it;  but  at  last,  against  his  judgment,  gave  a  reluctant 
consent. 

The  movement  having  been  determined  upon,  it  only  remained  to  make 
the  best  preparations  possible.  General  Scott  could  not  take  the  command 
in  person.  Age  and  infirmity  bad  come  upon  him.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  unable  to  mount  a  horse;  it  was  with  difficult?  that  he  could  walk 
a  few  steps;  he  was  tormented  with  dropsy  and  harassed  by  vertigo.  Four 
months  later  be  was  compelled  to  ask  to  be  suffered  to  retire  from  active 
service.  The  request  was  granted,  and,  full  of  age  and  honors,  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  command  which  he  had  so  long  and  honorably  held.  Mean- 
while the  actual  conduct  of  the  enterprise  must  be  intrusted  to  other  hands. 
The  choice  fell  upon  General  Irvin  McDowell.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
manhood;  had  graduated  twenty-seven  years  before  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my with  high  honor;  had  served  through  the  Mexican  war.  and  was  brevet- 
ed as  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  When  peace  came  he  relinquished  his  rank  in  the  line 
and  entered  the  adjutant  general's  department.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion he  returned  to  duty  in  the  field,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  general 
in  the  regular  army,  his  commission  dating  from  May  14, 1861.     To  consid- 


1  "THE  NATION'S  WAR-CRY.  —.Forward  to  Richmond/  Forivard  to  Richmond l  The 
Rebel  Congress  must  not  be  allowed  to  meet  there  on  the  Wl/t  of.hila!     Bx  that  date  the  place 

MOST  BEHELD  Bt  THE  NATIONAL  AtWT  !"—  Tribune,  JlltlC  2G  10  Jlll»  3. 

"  ....  If  the  rebels  arc  not  virtnally  whipped  when  the  next  si>nng  opens,  and  if  they  shall 
meanwhile  have  steadily  confronted  our  troops  without  losing  grounn,  we  ma*  consider  that  the 
republic  has  ben  k-tmy.-J  by  the  folly  or  incompetence  of  its  trusted  kudtr-.  unJ  that  disunion 
is  a  fixed  fact."—  The  Same,  June  27. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  war  can  not  much  lonpcr  bo  conducted  and  held  in  check  by  no  1  i tici aos,  ulio liter 

in  uniform  or  out If  the  men  in  Wnsbmcton  "'Uh  to  convince  the  miblic  that  they  hove 

really  repented,  and  are  ready  to  do  their  dutv,  let  them  see  to  it  that  I  ho  niLiiuiuil  (Jjil  d„ats  ovtr 
!<!■  ImionJ  lK:f-.ro  lh<>  L'Uth  uf  July."—  Tin'  Snmr,  June  27. 

"The  real  question  is  this:  Does  General  Scott  for  whoever  it  mnv  be)  contemplate  the  same 
end,  and  is  he  animated  1,1/  like  impulsts  with  the  great  body  of  the  twit,  lilx-rtyfavintj  people  of  the 
country?  .  .  .  .  Docs  he  wont  the  rebels  routed,  .>r  wuiild  he  have  them  r.-neiliiifjd  ?  If  the  nation- 
al forces  shall  be  beaten  in  a.  faff  stand-up  fight— which  we  do  not  believe  possible— the  patriot 
miUiooi  will  acknowledge  the  corn  and  the  Independence  of  Seccssin.  If  our  side  beats,  the  rebel 
leaders  must  abscond  ....  and  we  mnv  jail  ail  well  determine  who  is  who  in  three  months  ns 
in  thirty."— 77.-  Same,  July  1. 

■  _F°r,Tnrt|t  tnc-n,  ""d  anticipate  the  rebel  force,  which  only  awaits  our  approach  to  (Ice. 
national  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  traitor  who  already  sues 
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for  peace."—  The  Same,  July  1. 

■  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  credit 
impaired."—  The  Same,  July  2. 
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from  the  Slate  Department  is  much 


erable  military  experience  he  joined  a  personal  character  beyond  reproach, 
and  loyalty  above  suspicion.  In  selecting  him  for  the  command,  govern- 
ment made  the  wisest  choice  then  possible.  It  bad  yet  to  learn  who  wero 
the  generals  endowed  with  great  military  genius.  On  the  27th  of  May 
McDowell  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  new  military  department, 
comprising  all  Virginia  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  west  of  the 
James  Eiver,  with  the  exception  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. He  set  himself  at  once  to  the  task  of  organizing  into  an  army  the 
regiments  placed  under  his  command.  He  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Ar- 
lington House,  once  the  residence  of  the  adopted  son  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  from  whom  it  had  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  General 
Lee,  who  had  forsworn  his  military  oath,  thrown  up  his  commission  in  the 
national  army  to  head  the  insurgent  forces  in  Virginia,  and  was  soon  to  be 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  entire  Confederate  army. 

The  force  at  the  disposal  of  government  for  the  execution  of  this  enter- 
prise was  far  less  than  was  supposed.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June, 
when  the  nation's  war  cry — "  Forward  to  Richmond" — reached  Washington, 
there  were  in  and  around  Washington  38,600  Federal  troops.  Of  these, 
15,700  were  across  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  the  remainder  being  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Patterson,  with  about  18,000  men,  was  fifty  miles  away,  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  watching  an  equal  Confederate  force  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
All  that  was  expected  of  him  was  to  prevent  that  army  from  interfering  with 
the  march  into  Virginia.  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Banks  in  Maryland, 
and  McCIellan  in  West  Virginia,  with  some  40,000  men  in  all,  could  not  di- 
rectly co-operate.  Of  the  310,000  men  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  a  week 
after  announced  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  about  100,000  were 
in  actual  service.  Of  these,  something  more  than  50,000  could  be  concen- 
trated near  the  capital,  from  which,  after  leaving  behind  a  force  to  garrison 
Washington  and  its  defenses,  McDowell  must  draw  tbe  army  which  was  to 
advance.  The  Sth  of  July  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  movement.  But  the  regiments  came  up  slowly,  many  of  them 
eight  or  nine  days  after  the  time  fixed  upon,  and  were  sent  forward  without 
ever  having  been  formed  into  brigades  or  having  been  seen  by  their  com- 
manders. Ttmc  passed  on  until  tbe  15th,  and  yet  the  arrangements  were 
far  from  complete ;  but  the  pressure  from  without  was  so  strong,  that  orders 
were  given  for  the  advance  on  the  following  day.  The  force  had  been  or- 
ganized into  five  divisions.  The  First  Division,  under  Tyler,  consisted  of 
eleven  volunteer  regiments,  and  three  companies  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  Second  Division,  under  Hunter,  seven  volunteer  regiments,  a  battalion 
of  regulars,  a  corps  of  marines,  and  six  companies  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  Third  Division,  under  Hcintzelman,  had  ten  volunteer  regiments,  and 
three  companies  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  Fourth  Division,  under  Rim* 
yon,  had  seven  regiments  of  New  Jersey  volunteers.  The  Fifth  Division, 
under  Miles,  had  nine  volunteer  regiments,  with  two  companies  of  artillery. 
Tbe  entire  army  numbered  35,000,  of  whom  about  33,000  were  volunteers. 
Of  these  one  third  were  for  three  months,  whose  term  of  service  was  about 
to  expire.  About  1000  were  regulars  from  a  number  of  regiments,  500  were 
marines,  and  the  remainder  were  cavalry  and  artillery.  Of  cavalry  there 
were  but  four  companies.  Though  falling  fully  20,000  short  of  the  number 
generally  attributed  to  it,  this  was  the  largest  army  ever  brought  together 
under  one  command  on  this  continent. 

The  Confederates,  meanwhile,  having  resolved  to  make  Virginia  the  seat 
of  war,  and  having  transferred  their  seat  of  government  from  Montgomery 
to  Richmond,  had  pushed  forward  two  considerable  armies  toward  the  Po- 
tomac. Beauregard's  bloodless  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  had  made  him  tbe 
hero  of  the  South,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  armies,  that  of  the  Potomac ;  while  to  Johnston,  his  superior 
in  rank,  was  confided  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.     The 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  took  up  a  position  judiciously  chosen,  either  to  threat- 
en Washington  or  to  defend  Richmond.  From  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac, 
just  below  Washington,  starts  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  running 
southwestwardly,  and  forming  the  northern  link  in  the  great  southern  chain 
of  railways.  After  traversing  the  flat  Potomac  region,  it  begins  to  climb 
the  gradual  slope  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the  great  Alleghany  chain. 
Twenty-seven  miles  from  Alexandria  it  meets  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway, 
which,  running  almost  due  west  for  fifty  miles,  pierces  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  at  Strasburg,  thence  turning  south  for  a  score  of  miles  down 
the  valley.  Those  two  roads  meet  on  an  elevated  plateau.  The  point  of 
union  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction.  From  this  point  the  railway  runs 
southwardly,  past  Warrenton  and  Culpepper,  fifty  miles,  to  Gordonsville, 
where  it  connects  with  the  great  network  of  railway  which,  reaching  every 
point  in  the  South,  has  its  focus  at  Richmond.  From  Manassas  to  Washing- 
ton ia  about  thirty  miles;  to  Richmond  about  eighty  in  a  direct  line,  but 
almost  twice  as  far  by  the  circuitous  railway  routes.  Practically,  however, 
it  is  nearer  to  Richmond  for  defensive  purposes  than  to  Washington  for  of- 
fensive. Before  its  military  occupation  the  Junction  was  an  insignificant 
place.  It  consisted  of  a  low  wooden  depot,  a  dingy  bouse  for  refreshments, 
and  half  a  dozen  small  cottages  scattered  about  over  the  bleak  plain. 

Beauregard,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  Mississippi,  and  was  actually  on 
hJ3  way  thither  when  he  was  recalled,  and  ordered  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  reached  Manassas  early  in  June,  and  on  the  5th 
issued  a  violent  and  mendacious  proclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of 
the  region.  "A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant,"  he  said,  "has  invaded 
your  soil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless  of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constitutional 
restraints,  has  thrown  his  abolition  hosts  among  you,  who  are  murdering 
and  imprisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  your  property, 
and  committing  other  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  too  shocking  and  revolt- 
ing to  be  enumerated.  All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and 
they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war-cry  is 
'Beauty  and  Booty.'  All  that  is  dear  to  man — your  honor  and  that  of  your 
wives  and  daughters — your  fortunes  and  your  lives,  arc  involved  in  this 
momentous  contest."  The  people  were  summoned  to  rally  to  bis  camp. 
The  neighboring  planters  responded  to  his  call,  partly  in  person,  and  more 
freely  by  sending  their  slaves,  by  whom,  in  a  short  time,  a  strong  earthwork 
was  thrown  up,  which  was  named  Camp  Pickens,  in  honor  ot  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  The  troops,  thus  freed  from  all  other  labor,  could  devote 
their  time  to  military  drill,  and  were  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  tolerable 
efficiency. 

The  position,  apart  from  its  fortifications,  was  by  nature  a  strong  one. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  a  plain  of  about  twenty  miles  in  width 
slopes  eastward  down  to  the  lowland  region  of  the  Potomac.  This  whole 
plain  is  broken  and  intricate,  sparsely  dotted  with  hamlets,  plantations,  and 
solitary  houses,  with  patches  of  woodland,  partly  forests  of  considerable  size, 
and  partly  of  the  scrubby  growth  of  pine  and  oak  which  springs  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  exhausted  and  abandoned  fields  of  Virginia.  It  is  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  streams,  elsewhere  denominated  creeks,  but  in 
the  local  dialect  known  by  the  more  picturesque  name  of  "runs."  Roads, 
whieli  are  hardly  more  than  by-paths,  traverse  the  plain  in  every  direction, 
leading  through  the  fields  and  woods  to  the  solitary  dwellings.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  streams,  which  almost  claims  the  rank  of  a  river,  is  Bull  Run. 
Pursuing  a  winding  course,  with  a  general  direction  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, it  drains  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  falls  into  the  Occoquan 
about  twelve  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac.  It  has  worn  a  deep 
channel  through  the  limestone  strata,  and  the  banks  are  generally  steep  and 
rocky.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  or  two  these  banks  are  broken  down  so  as  to 
form  fords,  which  are  the  only  places  where  the  stream  can  be  crossed,  with 
the  exception  of  two  bridges — one  a  substantial  stone  structure  over  which 
passes  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  the  other  a  mere  wooden  bridge  at  Black- 
burn's Ford,  seven  miles  below,  on  the  direct  road  from  Centreville  to  Ma- 
nassas. A  mile  or  so  below  this  is  the  bridge  by  which  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway  is  carried  over  the  Run.  Three  miles  beyond  the  Run 
is  Manassas  Junction,  where  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  intrenched  itself. 
The  Run  itself  formed  an  admirable  defensive  line,  eight  miles  long,  from 
the  Stone  Bridge  to  the  railroad.  It  could  only  be  crossed  by  an  army  at 
the  fords,  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  approaches  to  these  that  they  could 
be  maintained  against  a  greatly  superior  force.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
fortifications,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  strong  abattis  across  the  road  at 
the  Stone  Bridge,  there  were  no  artificial  defenses  on  the  whole  line.  The 
wooded  slopes  of  the  hills  furnished  masks  for  batteries  better  than  could 
be  provided  by  art. 

Beauregard,  having  securely  intrenched  himself  at  Manassas,  pushed  for- 
ward detachments  toward  Washington.  An  outpost  was  established  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Washington,  where  intrench- 
ments  were  thrown  up.  The  cavalry  and  light  artillery  made  dashes  to 
within  sight  of  the  Federal  works  at  Arlington  Heights,  and  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dome  of  the  national  Capitol,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to 
have  possession.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these  dashes  was  made  by  Colonel 
Gregg  to  the  north  of  Washington.  He  penetrated  forty-five  miles  to  the 
Potomac,  and  retaining,  on  the  17th  of  June,  when  at  Vienna,  on  the  Lou- 
don railway,  he  learned  that  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  Federal  soldiers  was 
at  hand.  Placing  two  guns  in  ambush  at  a  curve  of  the  road,  be  awaited 
their  approach,  and  as  they  rounded  the  curve  poured  in  a  well-aimed  fire, 
which  raked  the  cars  from  front  to  rear,  killing  a  number  of  the  soldiers, 
and  scattering  the  rest.  They  then  hastily  pushed  back  without  suffering 
any  loss.  "With  this  exception,  and  a  few  unimportant  rencounters  between 
small  squads  of  scouts,  there  had  been  no  active  hostilities  between  the  twe 
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armies  of  the  Potomac.    Nor  had  there  been  any  serious  encounters  between 
the  forces  to  the  north  of  "Washington. 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Slienandoah,  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  assumed  ttie 
command.  He  found  there  nine  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
four  companies  of  artillery,  with  sixteen  guns,  and  about  three  hundred  cav- 
alry. He  saw  at  once  that  the  place  was  untenable  against  even  an  equal 
force.  It  was  so  completely  overlooked  that  it  was  more  favorable  to  an  at- 
tacking than  a  defending  force.  Patterson,  across  the  Potomac,  was  watch- 
ing him,  ready  to  cross  and  advance  up  the  valley  from  the  east,  while 
MeClellan,  after  his  successes  in  West  Virginia,  was  expected  to  come  into 
the  valley  from  the  west;  with  these  forces  in  his  rear,  he  would  be  cut  off 
from  giving  any  aid  in  case  of  need  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  abandon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  fall  back  twenty-five  miles  to 
Winchester,  where  all  the  practicable  roads  from  the  west  and  northwest,  as 
well  as  from  Manassas,  meet  the  main  route  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. But  the  military  authorities  at  Richmond  overruled  him,  and  directed 
him  still  to  occupy  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  13th  information  came  that 
Romney,  fifty  miles  to  the  northwest,  bad  been  seized  by  a  strong  body  of 
Federal  troops,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  vanguard  of  McClellan's  army 
coming  down  to  form  a  junction  with  Patterson,  and  three  days  later  infor- 
mation came  that  Patterson  had  crossed  tiie  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and 
was  apparently  advancing  up  the  valley  upon  Winchester.  Johnston  then 
took  the  responsibility  of  abandoning  Harper's  Ferry,  and  threw  his  army 
by  a  flank  movement  across  Patterson's  presumed  line  of  march.  Patterson 
at  once  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  Johnstou,  having  received  a  dispatch 
from  Richmond  sanctioning  the  movement  which  he  bad  already  made  on 
his  own  responsibility,  resumed  his  original  plan,  and  fell  back  to  Winches- 
ter, where  he  intrenched  himself  strongly.  Here  be  could  oppose  MeClel- 
lan from  the  west,  Patterson  from  the  northeast,  or  form  a  junction  with 
Beauregard  at  Manassas  if  necessary.  On  the  23d  of  June  Patterson  again 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  marched  toward  Winchester.  Johnston  slowly  re- 
tired, and  gome  skirmishing  took  place,  with  no  decisive  results. 

McDowell's  advance  had  now  been  determined  upon.  In  making  his  es- 
timates of  the  force  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  before  him,  he  had 
stipulated  that  Johnston  should  be  so  "taken  care  of"  as  not  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Beauregard.  This  work  was  intrusted  to  General 
Patterson.  Johnston's  army  bad  been  increased  by  eight  regiments  from 
the  far  South,  and  about  2500  militia  called  out  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties in  Virginia.  As  it  lay  strongly  intrenched  at  Winchester  at  the  middle 
of  July,  it  numbered  about  18,000  of  all  arms.  Patterson's  army  was  of 
about  the  same  strength.  They  were  almost  all  volunteer  regiments  whose 
term  of  service  was  about  to  expire;  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received,  and  would  not  stay  one  hour  beyond  their  time. 
Patterson  vastly  overrated  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  dared  not  attack 
them;  be  would  rather  lose  the  chance  of  accomplishing  something  brilliant, 
than,  by  hazarding  his  column,  endanger  the  success  of  the  campaign  by  de- 
feat. So  he  was  satisfied  with  merely  watching  Johnston,  and  endeavoring 
to  hold  him  at  Winchester.  On  the  17th  of  July  he  received  a  telegram 
from  Washington  that  McDowell  had  advanced,  and  that  on  the  next  day 
Manassas  Junction  would  probably  be  carried.  He  believed  that  Johnston's 
forces  were  still  before  him,  and  that  he  had  detained  them  until  it  was  too 
late  for  them  to  assist  Beauregard.  He  lay  all  the  18th  awaiting  an  attack, 
not  dreaming  that  his  skillful  opponent  was  then,  with  all  his  available  force, 
on  the  way  to  join  the  Arnvyof  the  Potomac;  and  it  was  only  on  the  20th, 
at  the  very  hour  when  Johnston  was  joining  Beauregard,  that  Patterson 
learned  that  he  bad  been  thoroughly  out-generaled.  It  was  too  late  to  re- 
trieve the  error,  even  had  he  been  capable  of  making  a  bold  movement;  and 
so,  on  the  21st,  while  the  fight  at  Bull  Run  was  going  on,  Patterson  fell 


quietly  back  to  Harper's  Ferry.  While  the  smart  of  the  great  defeat  at 
Bull  Run  was  yet  fresh,  Patterson  was  charged  with  gross  negligence,  if  not 
with  absolute  treachery.  A  calmer  view  showed  nothing  to  sustain  these 
charges.  A  task  had  been  imposed  upon  him  beyond  his  powers,  and  be 
faded  in  accomplishing  it.  He  was  simply  incompetent,  not  wantonly  neg- 
ligent, still  less  treacherous.  The  decision  of  the  government,  by  which  he 
was  honorably  discharged  from  service,  was  just  and  proper. 

Treason,  however,  was  rife  in  every  department  of  the  government  at 
Washington.  For  years  a  system  had  been  growing  up  under  which  the 
clerkships  in  the  various  departments  had  been  mainly  bestowed  upon  South- 
erners. When  cabinet  ministers  and  naval  and  military  officers  were  false, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  civil  clerics  should  be  true.  By  their  means 
the  Confederate  government  was  fully  informed  of  every  movement  made 
or  contemplated  at  Washington.  The  most  secret  dispatches,  and  the  most 
private  documents  of  the  government  at  Washington,  were  copied  and  sent 
to  the  authorities  at  Richmond.  A  military  map  of  Eastern  Virginia  had 
been  prepared  by  government  officials.  It  was  thought  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  was  furnished  only  to  Federal  officers  of  the  highest  rank  ; 
yet  a  copy  of  it  was  found  on  the  table  of  a  Confederate  captain  at  Fairfax.' 

McDowell's  advance  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July. 
Beauregard  was  notified  of  it  from  "a  trusty  source"  in  time  to  give  orders 
in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  his  advanced  brigades  should  fall  back  from 
Fairfax.  He  also  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Johnston  at  Winchester,  calling 
for  assistance,  and  indicating  the  point  to  which  his  march  should  be  direct- 
ed. By  the  time  that  this  message  reached  Johnston,  he  had  received  direct 
communications  from  Richmond  ordering  him  to  goto  the  support  of  Beau- 
regard. This  order  was  received  by  Johnston  at  Winchester  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  lSth.  To  comply  with  this  order,  Johnston  must 
either  defeat  or  elude  Patterson.  He  chose  the  latter  course.  Leaving  his 
sick,  nearly  1700  in  number,  at  Winchester,  with  the  Virginia  militia,  and 
posting  a  strong  rear-guard  to  induce  Patterson  to  believe  that  his  whole 
army  was  still  in  front,  be  pushed  his  whole  available  force  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  thence,  through  Ashby's  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  to 
the  line  of  the  Manassas  Railway,  which  brought  him  by  noon  of  the  20th 
to  Manassas  Junction,  where,  in  virtue  of  his  superior  rank,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  entire  army.  He  was  at  Manassas  before  Patterson  dream- 
ed that  he  had  left  Winchester,  two  days'  march  away.  All  that  he  dared 
hope  was  that  he  had  gained  a  day  and  a  half  upon  Patterson,  who,  he  pre- 
sumed, would  join  McDowell  during  the  22d. 

McDowell's  advance  set  out  from  the  camps  near  Washington  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  July  16,  but  the  main  body  did  not  commence  its  march  until 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  moving  in  four  columns  by  roads  near- 
ly parallel.  The  advance  was  slow,  for  the  men  were  unaccustomed  to 
marching,  and  were  incommoded  by  carrying  the  loads  to  be  borne  in  light 
marching  order.  The  roads  also  had  been  obstructed,  and  ambuscades  were 
to  be  expected.  Fairfax  Court  House  was  reached  at  about  noon.  The 
works  thrown  up  here  had  been  deserted,  and  the  place  was  seized  without  op- 
position, only  a  few  straggling  shots  being  fired,  by  which  three  or  four  men 
were  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  had  marched  only  six  miles, 
and  McDowell  wished  to  push  on  at  once  to  Centrevtlle,  six  miles  farther, 
but  he  was  told  that  the  men  were  worn  out,  not  so  much  by  the  distance 
marched  as  by  the  more  wearying  work  of  waiting  on  foot.  So  a  halt  was 
ordered  for  the  day.  The  troops  were  in  high  spirits.  Tbey  looked  upon 
the  falling  back  of  the  Confederate  forces  as  the  first  step  in  the  retreat  which 
would  not  cease  until  Richmond  was  reached.     "It  is  ardently  hoped," 
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wrote  one  newspaper  correspondent,  "  that  the  rascals  will  make  a  stand  at 
Manassas.  But  it  is  greatly  feared  that  they  will  run  again.  If  Beauregard 
does  not  give  us  battle  at  Manassas,  his  array  will  be  thus  thoroughly  de- 
moralized, and  he  is  beaten  past  a  ray  of  hope."  The  march  was  looked 
upon  as  a  picnic  excursion ;  the  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the  humors  of 
camp  life.  Some  dressed  themselves  in  women's  clothes,  and  paraded  the 
town;  one  fellow  donned  an  imitation  of  a  clerical  gown  and  band,  and 
with  an  open  book  in  his  hands  stalked  through  the  street,  reading  the  fu- 
neral service  of  the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Some— only  a 
few— did  not  content  themselves  with  these  unmilitary  displays.  They  set 
out  on  predatory  excursions  to  the  neighboring  houses,  and  came  back 
swinging  their  plunder  upon  their  bayonets.  Several  houses  were  sacked 
anil  burned,  though  no  personal  injury  was  inflicted.  McDowell  repressed 
these  outrages  by  a  sorrowful  and  stern  order.  "  It  is  with  the  deepest  mor- 
tification," he  said,  "that  the  commanding  general  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
iterate his  orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  occupied  by  the  troops  under  his  command.  It  is  again  ordered 
that  no  one  shall  arrest  or  attempt  to  arrest  any  citizen  not  in  arms  at  the 
time,  or  search,  or  attempt  to  search  any  house,  or  even  to  enter  tb*3  same, 
without  permission.  The  troops  must  behave  themselves  with  as  much  for- 
bearance and  propriety  as  if  they  were  at  their  own  homes.  They  are 
here  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  country,  not  to  judge  and  punish  the  un- 
armed and  defenseless,  however  guilty  they  may  be."  The  severest  milita- 
ry penalty  was  threatened  for  any  violation  of  this  order.  No  more  out- 
rages were  committed.  The  troops  bivouacked  under  the  open  sky,  the 
general  and  his  staff,  like  the  men,  sleeping  on  the  ground.  Next  morning 
the  army  resumed  its  march,  and  the  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of 
Runyon's  division,  which  was  left  at  Fairfax,  was  soon  concentrated  near 
Centreville. 

Centrevilleisavillageof  a  score  or  two  of  houses,  straggling  along  a  ridge 
at  the  confluence  of  several  roads,  about  four  miles  from  Bull  Run.  One 
of  these  roads — the  Warrenton  turnpike — goes  almost  due  west,  crossing  the 
Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  Another,  going  south  westward,  and  crossing  the 
Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  goes  directly  to  Manassas  Junction,  three  miles 
beyond  the  stream,  connecting  by  cross-roads  with  the  different  fords  above 
and  below.  Tyler,  whose  division  now  led  the  advance,  reached  the  village 
early  on  the  18th,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back,  pushed  for- 
ward to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  taking 
with  him  four  regiments  of  Richardson's  brigade.  They  found  the  enemy 
in  considerable  force  hidden  in  the  woods  which  bordered  the  Run.  Some 
sharp  though  random  firing  from  artillery  was  interchanged  for  several 
hours.  The  New  York  Twelfth  was  thrown  into  confusion;  Richardson 
wished  to  charge  with  the  other  regiments,  and  carry  the  hostile  position; 
but  Tyler,  who  knew  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  commanding  general's  plan 
to  bring  on  an  action  here,  refused  his  consent.  A  reconnoissance  only  had 
been  intended,  and  this  had  been  made  in  stronger  force  than  was  desirable. 
The  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn.  In  this  skirmish  the  loss  on  each 
sido  was  about  equal.     The  Confederates  lost  15  killed  and  53  wounded, 


several  of  them  mortally— 68  in  all;  the  Federals  lost  19  killed,  38  wound- 
ed, and  26  missing— 83  in  all. 

McDowell  could  never  have  contemplated  a  march  upon  Richmond,  with 
the  army  under  his  command,  in  face  of  the  force  directly  opposed  to  him 
and  of  the  re-en forccmeuts  which  could  be  hurried  up  from  Richmond  and 
beyond.  He  did  not  even  intend  to  assail  them  directly  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion at  Manassas.  His  purpose  was  to  gain  their  rear,  and  break  their  rail- 
way communication  both  with  the  forces  at  Richmond  and  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  The  two  armies  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  from  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  Richmond,  would  be  forced  to  fall  back  from  their 
position  threatening  the  capital,  leaving  Manassas,  the  key  of  the  direct  route 
to  the  south,  in  his  hands.  To  accomplish  this,  he  proposed  to  make  a  sud- 
den movement  to  the  left,  cross  the  Occoquan  just  below  its  junction  with 
Bull  Run,  and  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy's  railroad  communication  in  this 
direction.  He  had  not,  therefore,  accompanied  his  army  in  its  advance  from 
Fairfax  to  Centreville.  He  had  indeed  expected  to  encounter  the  army  at 
Fairfax,  and  was  disappointed  at  their  abandonment  of  that  place  without 
a  struggle.  The  march  to  Centreville  was  intended  merely  as  a  demonstra- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  the  18th  be  set  out  on  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
country  to  his  left,  through  which  he  proposed  to  advance.  He  was  soon 
convinced  that  the  country  in  that  direction  was  impracticable  for  the  ad- 
vance of  his  army,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  his  first  plan  and  form  an- 
other. Coming  to  Centreville,  he  learned  the  results  of  Tyler's  and  Rich- 
ardson's reconnoissance  to  Blackburn's  Ford.  This  showed  that  the  enemy 
had  done  wisely  in  falling  back  to  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  they  were 
in  too  great  force  there  to  allow  an  attempt  to  force  the  passage  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  success;  and  even  if  the  passage  were  forced,  he  would 
find  himself  in  front  of  the  strong  position  at  Manassas,  which  was  not  to  be 
desired.  Still,  something  must  be  done,  or  the  whole  expedition  would  be 
an  absolute  failure;  a  failure  without  even  an  attempt  to  strike  a  blow. 
What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  speedily.  A  large  and  the  best  part  of 
his  force  consisted  of  three  months'  men,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to 
expire.  They,  at  least,  had  had  a  few  weeks  of  discipline.  The  three  years' 
men  were  all  new  to  military  life.  In  a  few  days  he  would  have  lost  ten 
thousand  of  his  best  troops.  Every  day's  delay,  while  it  would  probably 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  would  diminish  his.  The  march  to  the 
left  having  been  found  impracticable,  and  a  direct  advance  in  front  being 
too  dangerous  to  be  risked,  the  only  alternative  was  to  attempt  to  turn  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  right. 

From  reconnoissances  made  and  information  received  on  the  19th,  he 
learned  that  the  enemy's  extreme  left  was  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  directly  in 
his  front,  where  the  "Warrenton  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run;  and  that  some 
two  or  three  miles  above  was  Sudley's  Ford,  which  was  unguarded,  and 
could  be  reached  by  an  almost  unused  forest  road.  The  enemy  apparently 
expected  an  attack  some  miles  below  ;  if  his  feeble  left  could  be  turned  by 
surprise  before  he  could  bring  up  his  force  to  sustain  it,  it  could  he  forced 
back,  the  turnpike  seized,  and  a  detachment  sent  forward  by  it  to  cut  the 
railroad  in  the  rear  of  Mauassus  Junction.     This  movement,  to  be  success- 
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ful,  must  be  a  surprise ;  it  must  be  accomplished  before  the  enemy  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  it;  and,  moreover,  provision  must  be  made  that  while  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Federal  force  was  thus  detached  to  turn  the  Confeder- 
ate left,  his  own  left  should  not  be  turned  by  the  enemy  from  below. 

McDowell's  final  plan  was  based  upon  these  considerations.  The  19th 
and  20th  of  July  were  devoted  to  making  the  requisite  arrangements.  Ra- 
tions for  three  days  were  prepared  and  distributed,  and  the  details  of  the 
enterprise  were  arranged.  Miles's  division  was  to  be  left  in  reserve  near 
Centreville;  Richardson's  brigade,  temporarily  detached  from  Tyler's  divi- 
sion, and  attached  to  that  of  Miles,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  Black- 
burn's Ford,  holding  the  enemy  there  in  check.  The  remainder  of  Tyler's 
division,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Schenck,  Keyes,  and  Sherman,  was  to 
march  straight  down  the  turnpike,  threaten  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  be  ready 
to  cross  and  advance  along  the  turnpike  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  meanwhile  occupying  the  forces  in  their  immediate  front. 
The  main  attack  was  to  be  made  by  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions, 
who  were  to  proceed  by  the  forest  road  on  the  right  to  Sudley's  Ford,  cross 
the  Run,  and  then,  turning  sharply  down  the  opposite  bank,  force  the  ene- 
my's left  below  the  bridge,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  Tyler  to  cross.  The 
march  was  to  be  begun  at  half  past  two  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
21,  Tyler  in  the  advance,  going  straight  down  the  turnpike  to  the  bridge, 
upon  which  he  was  to  open  a  cannonade.  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  were 
to  follow  for  a  couple  of  miles  till  they  came  to  the  road  to  the  right,  where 
they  were  to  turn  off  and  make  their  way  to  their  crossing- pi  ace  at  Sudley's 
Ford.  It  was  supposed  that  Tyler  would  be  ready  to  open  fire  at  the  bridge 
by  daybreak — a  little  after  four  o'clock — and  that  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
would  be  across  the  Run  at  six. 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  bad  not  been  inactive.  Johnston,  whom  McDowell 
had  supposed  to  be  detained  at  Winchester  by  Patterson,  bad  slipped  oft'  un-  | 
perceived  with  the  whole  of  his  available  force,  and,  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  eight  regiments,  numbering  6000  men,  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
joined  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  He  had  left  the  remainder  of  his  force  be- 
hind, for  the  Manassas  Railway  was  not  able  to  transport  the  whole  at  once  ; 
but  be  was  assured  that  5000  more  would  be  sent  forward  from  the  Pied- 
mont Station  in  a  few  hours.  Reaching  Manassas,  in  virtue  of  bis  superior 
rank  he  assumed  the  command  of  tbc  combined  forces.  He  bad  assumed 
that  Patterson  would  discover  his  departure  from  Winchester,  and,  hastening 
to  join  McDowell,  would  reach  him  on  the  22d,  giving  him  a  decided  superi- 
ority in  force ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  if  his  own  expected  5000  came  up  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  be  would,  for  a  night  and  a  day,  have  the  greater 
numbers.  Beauregard,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  had  prepared  a 
plan  of  battle,  to  which  Johnston  at  once  gave  bis  assent.  He  proposed  to 
cross  Bull  Run  below  the  Stone  Bridge  with  the  whole  force  of  the  two 
armies,  and  attack  McDowell,  whom  be  expected  to  find  lying  at  Centreville, 
before  the  expected  re-enforcements  from  Patterson  should  join  him.  The 
Confederate  troops  were  posted  with  this  view,  and  orders  were  given  for 
carrying  the  movement  into  effect;  but  the  5000  from  Piedmont  did  not 
come  up;  the  order  was  countermanded  just  at  daybreak;  tbc  Confederates 
remained  at  their  posts  on  their  side  of  Bull  Run  without  attempting  their 
proposed  offensive  movement  on  the  Federal  left.  At  that  same  moment  the 
Federal  army — two  hours  behind  its  appointed  time — bad  fairly  commenced 
its  offensive  advance  upon  the  Confederate  left.  If  either  commander  had 
fathomed  the  plans  of  the  other,  the  battle  would  have  been  fought  on  differ- 
ent ground,  and  probably  with  a  different  result. 

War  has  been  compared  to  the  game  of  chess.  The  parallel  fails  in  many 
important  particulars.  In  chess  each  piece  has  a  fixed  and  absolute  value, 
and  each  player  may  know  exactly  his  own  force  and  that  of  his  opponent. 
He  who  plays  most  skillfully  must  win.  In  war  neither  commander  knows 
the  exact  value  of  his  own  force,  and  can  only  conjecture  that  of  his  adver- 
sary. Above  all,  there  is  the  great  disturbing  clement  of  time.  A  move- 
ment which  would  insure  success  if  made  at  the  right  instant,  may  be  use- 
less or  fatal  an  hour  later.  This  element  of  time  modified  the  whole  course 
of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  end  decided  its  result.  The  Confed- 
erate re-enforcements  did  not  come  up  as  was  expected,  and  the  order  for 
attack  was  countermanded.  The  Federal  forces  made  their  attack  some 
hours  later  than  was  designed,  and  lost  the  expected  advantage  of  surprise; 
and,  finally,  when  the  battle  hung  in  even  balance,  a  Confederate  rc-enforce- 
ment,  of  which  neither  side  could  know,  turned  the  scale. 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  dawn  of  July  21  were  al- 
most equal.  McDowell  had  set  out  with  35,000 ;  of  these,  Runyon's  division 
of  5000  had  been  left  behind  to  hold  the  communications  with  Washington. 
At  Centreville,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  he  bad  30,000 ;  but  among  these 
were  the  Pennsylvania  Fourth  regiment  and  the  battery  attached  to  the  New 
York  Eighth :  their  term  expired  on  the  20tb,  and  they  insisted  upon  their 
discharge.  McDowell  vainly  tried  to  induce  them  to  stay  a  few  days  longer. 
They  refused.  They  had  fulfilled  the  letter  of  their  enlistment ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  while  their  comrades  were  marching  forward  to  battle, 
this  recreant  Pennsylvania  Fourth  regiment,  with  the  battery  of  the  New 
York  Eighth,  slunk  back  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Deducting  these  dastards,  the  killed  and  disabled  of  the  18th,  and  the  sick 
of  the  various  divisions,  the  Federal  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  num. 
bered,  within  a  few  hundreds  more  or  less,  28,000  available  men.  At  that 
same  time  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Potomac  numbered  about  22,000 
(by  the  official  statement,  exactly  21,833)  effective  men.  Of  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah  6000  had  already  arrived,  making  28,000  in  all.  During 
the  battle  other  re-enforcements  to  the  Confederates  came  up,  raising  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  from  6000  to  8334,  besides  Hill's  Virginia  regi- 


ment of  550.  The  entire  force  at  the  command  of  the  Confederate  general 
was  a  little  less  than  31,000.'  What  portion  of  either  army  were  brought 
into  action  at  each  stage  of  the  battle  will  appear  hereafter.  McDowell,  after 
the  discharge  of  the  battery  of  the  New  York  Eighth,  had  forty-nine  guns. 
The  Confederates  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  precisely  the  same 
number;  another  battery  of  four  pieces  was  brought  up  by  tbc  re-enforce- 
ments, making  fifty-three  in  all.  The  Confederate  artillery  was  generally 
inferior  in  calibre  and  range,  but  as  the  firing  was  at  close  distance,  this  dis- 
advantage was  more  than  made  up  by  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  could  be  handled  and  discharged.  The  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  was  decidedly  superior.  They  had  been  brought  together 
into  brigades,  under  commanders  whom  they  knew,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Federals  had  been  thus  organized  only  since  the  march  began, 
and  were  to  a  great  extent  unacquainted  with  their  commanding  officers. 
In  cavalry  the  Confederates  were  much  the  stronger.  They  had  at  least 
twelve  companies,  while  the  Federals  had  but  four. 

The  Federal  divisions  were  set  in  motion  by  moonlight,  at  that  stillest  hour 
which  just  precedes  the  dawn.  The  time  for  each  movement  was  careful- 
ly designated.  Tyler,  who  lay  in  front  of  Centreville,  was  to  lead  the  way, 
and  go  straight  down  the  turnpike  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  which  he  was  to 
threaten.  Hunter,  who  was  encamped  a  mile  or  two  in  the  rear,  was  to  fol- 
low for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  turnpike  till  be  came  to  the  forest  road 
branching  off  to  the  right  toward  Sudley's  Ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  the 
Run,  and  then  turn  sharply  down  the  west  bank.  Heintzelman  was  to  fol- 
low Hunter  for  about  two  miles  on  the  forest  road,  then  turn  and  cross  the 
Run  below  him.  All  were  to  move  at  half  past  two.  It  was  thought  that 
Tyler  would  be  in  position  to  open  lire  at  daybreak,  a  little  after  four;  that 
Hunter,  entering  the  forest  road  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  him  to  thread 
its  tortuous  course,  would  cross  the  Run  at  six,  followed  closely  by  Heint- 
zelman, so  that  the  whole  force  would  be  on  the  expected  battle-ground  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning.  But  a  night  movement  is  always  liable  to  inter- 
ruptions. These  occurred  at  every  step.  Tyler  occupied  the  turnpike  two 
hours  longer  than  was  expected,  keeping  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  so  much 
behind  their  time.  Then  the  road  through  the  Big  Forest  was  longer  and 
more  difficult  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  passage  of  the  Run  was  made 
at  nine  instead  of  six.  Three  hours  were  thus  lost  when  minutes  were  of 
priceless  worth. 

McDowell  bad  anticipated  the  probability  of  delay,  and  wished  to  move 
his  columns  a  few  miles  forward  tbc  preceding  night;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  some  of  bis  officers,  who  thought  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
make  but  a  single  march.  For  the  second  time  within  three  days  he  threw 
away  a  victory  which  a  more  enterprising  commander  would  have  grasped. 
If,  instead  of  halting  at  Fairfax  on  the  17th,  after  a  march  of  only  six  miles, 
he  had  pushed  on  at  once  to  Centreville,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  would  have 
been  fought  two  days  earlier.  The  Federals  would  have  gone  into  action 
two  thousand  stronger  and  the  Confederates  ten  thousand  weaker  on  the 


1  Exactly  30,715,  according  to  the  lowest  rendcrine  of  General  Beauregard's  official  report. 
He  may  have  intended  to  stnto  the  total  number  at  from  GOO  to  2000  ercalcr,  his  report  being 
somewhat  obscure  on  tlu3  point.     Sec,  on  this  subject,  the  nolo  oi  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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19th  than  on  the  21st.  With  28,000  against  31,000,  the  battle  was  hardly 
lust  on  Sunday  ;  with  30,000  against  21,000,  it  might  have  been  won  on  Fri- 
day. So,  if  but  one  of  the  three  hours  lost  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  had 
been  saved  by  a  march  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  victory,  almost  with- 
in the  grasp  of  McDowell,  would  not  have  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  Confederate  re-enforcements  brought  on  by  Smith. 
But  we  turn  from  what  might  have  been  to  what  was. 

At  six  o'clock,  two  hours  behind  time,  Tyler's  three  brigades  were  in  front 
of  the  Stone  Bridge ;  Hunter's  two  brigades  were  threading  their  way,  Burn- 
side  leading,  along  the  forest  road ;  Heintzelman's  two  brigades  were  just 
turning  into  the  forest.  They  had  all  crossed  Cub  Run,  a  narrow  stream 
wbosc°steep  banks  were  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge.  They  hardly  noticed 
it  in  the  morning  twilight,  but  had  occasion  to  remember  it  before  evening. 
McDowell  and  his  staff  now  rode  up.  Still  apprehensive  of  a  strong  attack 
upon  his  left  and  rear,  he  ordered  Howard's  brigade,  of  Heintzelman's  divi- 
sion, to  remain  in  reserve,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  re-enforce  Miles 
at  Centreville. 

At  half  past  six  a  shot  from  Tyler's  30-pounder  announced  to  the  other 
divisions  that  he  was  in  position.  Stationing  a  scout  among  the  branches 
of  a  tall  tree,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Run,  he 
waited  for  two  hours  until  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  coming  down  on  the 
other  side,  should  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  render  it  possible  for  him  to 
cross  to  their  direct  support.  In  the  mean  while,  to  carry  out  his  feigned 
attack,  he  sent  one  brigade  a  mile  down  the  Run  toward  the  next  ford 
guarded  by  the  enemy,  upon  whom  he  opened  fire,  which  was  vigorously 
returned,  with  little  damage  on  cither  side.  All  this  time  he  kept  up  a  slow 
cannonade  without  eliciting  any  reply  from  the  enemy  in  his  front.  They 
had  beforehand  ascertained  that  he  was  beyond  the  range  of  their  guns,  and 
did  not  care  to  waste  ammunition  and  disclose  their  position  by  useless 
firing.  At  half  past  nine  Burnsidc  had  reached  the  Run,  crossed  without 
opposition,  followed  by  Porter's  brigade  and  Heintzelman's  division,  and, 
after  a  brief  halt  for  rest,  pushed  down  the  Run,  and  found  himself  confront- 
ed by  the  enemy  on  the  northern  slope  of  what  was  to  be  the  battle-field 
of  the  day. 

The  course  of  Bull  Run  for  half  a  mile  above  and  below  the  bridge  is 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  turnpike  crossing  it  goes  almost  due  west 
from  Centreville.  Beyond  the  bridge  it  traverses  a  low  wooded  bottom 
lialf  a  mile  broad,  mounts  a  slight  ascent,  then  sinks  again  down  to  a  little 
hollow,  by  which  a  small  brook,  called  Young's  Branch,  comes  from  the 
west,  and"  then,  making  a  short  turn  to  the  south,  finds  its  way  into  Bull 
Run.  The  road  following  the  valley  of  Young's  Branch  ascends  for  a  mile 
by  an  easy  slope  until  it  gains  the  level  of  the  plain  about  two  miles  from 
the  Run.  Here  it  is  crossed  by  another  road  winding  southward  from  Sud- 
ley's  Springs.  This  road  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  battle-field. 
The  valley  of  Young's  Branch  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sickle,  lying  with 
its  edge  to  the  south  and  west  Upon  that  side  the  ground  rises  by  a  sharp 
ascent  about  a  hundred  feet  to  a  plateau  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  cleared  land,  cut  up  into  small 
fields,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  young  oaks  and  pines.  Along  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  plateau  was  a  dense  thicket  of  second- 
growth  pines,  and  across  the  upper  edge  of  the  fields  a  broad  belt  of  oaks 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Sudley  road.  Near  the  upper  edge  of  the  plateau 
was  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Henry,  and  half  a  mile  below  another  owned 
by  a  free  negro  named  Robinson.  Both  were  small  wooden  buildings  dense- 
ly embowered  in  trees,  and  surrounded  by  fences.  This  plateau,  a  mile  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  half  a  mile  broad  from  north  to  south,  was  the  bat- 


tle-field of  the  afternoon,  the  sharpest  fighting  being  in  the  oak  woods,  at 
the  two  houses,  and  in  front  of  the  pine  thicket.  The  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  Young's  Branch  slopes  gently  up  to  the  north  in  a  succession  of  open, 
undulating  fields,  covered  with  grass,  and  doited  over  with  groves  aud  thick- 
ets.    This  slope  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  the  morning. 

While  the  Federal  army  was  advancing  to  the  attack,  the  Confederates 
were  in  the  same  position  which  they  had  occupied  for  some  days  along  the 
southwestern  side  of  Bull  Run.  Ewell's  brigade  was  at  Union  Mills  Ford, 
on  the  extreme  right.  The  brigades  of  Jones,  Longstreet,  Bonham,  and 
Cocke  were  successively  posted  close  to  the  Run,  in  front  of  the  principal 
fords,  up  to  the  Stoue  Bridge,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Between  these,  but 
slightly  in  their  rear,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  cither  of  the  front  brigades 
that  might  be  assailed,  were  the  brigades  of  Holmes,  Early,  Jackson,  and 
Bee.  Beauregard,  sanctioned  by  Johnston,  assuming  all  along  that  the  bat- 
tle would  be  fought  on  his  right,  had  concentrated  his  main  strength  upon 
that  wing,  leaving  his  left  at  the  Stone  Bridge  comparatively  weak.  The 
front  line  of  brigades  consisted  wholly  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac ;  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  who  were  wearied  by  their 
rapid  march  from  Winchester,  being  placed  in  reserve  in  the  rear.  But  the 
battle  being  fought  upon  the  left,  the  main  brunt  fell  upon  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah. 

Colonel  Evans,  who  held  the  extreme  Confederate  left  at  Stone  Bridge, 
deceived  by  Tyler's  demonstrations,  notified  Beauregard  that  a  strong  attack 
had  been  commenced  on  that  flank.  The  Confederate  commander,  directing 
that  position  to  be  held  at  all  hazards,  sent  orders  that  a  rapid  and  determ- 
ined attack  should  be  made  upon  the  Federal  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville. 
By  this  movement  they  expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  by  noon. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  then  took  a  position  on  a  commanding  hill  in  the 
rear  of  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  lines,  where  for  two  long  hours  they 
awaited  tidings  of  the  battle.  They  came  at  last  in  an  unwelcome  shape. 
The  order  for  an  advance  by  their  right  had  miscarried,  and  it  was  too  lato 
to  renew  it.  Three  hours  would  be  required  to  effect  the  movement,  and 
minutes  were  beyond  price,  for  the  action  opened  by  the  Federals  on  the  left 
had  gone  sorely  against  the  Confederates.  After  giving  hasty  orders  coun- 
termanding that  for  an  advance  of  the  right,  dispatching  aids  to  Manassas 
to  hurry  up  the  re-enforcements  momentarily  expected  by  railway,  and  di- 
recting the  reserve  regiments  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  Beauregard 
and  Johnston  galloped  to  their  left,  where  the  roll  of  musketry  and  the  din 
of  artillery  announced  that  a  severe  conflict  was  going  on.  An  hour's  sharp 
riding  brought  them  at  noon  to  the  plateau  in  the  rear  of  the  Henry  and 
Robinson  houses.  They  looked  upon  a  battle  to  all  appearance  lost.  We 
now  turn  to  that  point  where  the  battle  had  been  fought. 

Before  nine  o'clock,  while  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  were  winding  their 
way  unseen  along  the  forest  road,  Evans  became  convinced  that  the  attack 
on  his  front  was  a  feint,  and  suspected  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  turn 
his  left.  He  had  but  fifteen  companies  at  the  Bridge.  Leaving  four  in  po- 
sition there,  with  the  other  eleven  and  two  guns  be  marched  across  the  fields 
and  took  up  a  position  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  sending  word  to 
Bee,  who  commanded  the  nearest  brigade  in  reserve,  to  hurry  up  to  the 
scene  of  action.  At  half  past  ten  the  head  of  Burnside's  column  came  in 
sight  of  Evans,  and  the  action  was  opened.  Bee,  a  gallant  South  Carolinian, 
who  had  been  trained  at  West  Point,  had  fought  under  Scott  in  Mexico,  had 
been  twice  breveted  for  meritorious  conduct  at  Ccrro  Gordo  and  Chapulte- 
pec,  and  who  in  this  his  last  action  gave  proof  of  great  military  capacity, 
brought  on  his  brigade  of  four  regiments  and  two  companies,  with  Imbo- 
den's  battery,  and  drew  them  up  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau;  but,  seeing 
Evans  sorely  pressed  by  Burnside,  he  advanced  down  the  slope,  across  the 
turnpike,  over  Young's  Branch,  and  threw  himself  into  the  action.  Burn- 
side  was  now  overmatched,  and  called  for  aid.  Sykes's  eight  companies  of 
regulars  hurried  down  from  Porter's  column  on  the  right,  and  restored  the 
balance.  At  this  moment,  Hunter,  whose  division  comprised  the  two  bri- 
gades of  Porter  and  Burnside,  was  wounded,  and  borne  from  the  field.  The 
command  nominally  devolved  upon  Porter,  the  senior  officer;  but,  as  he  was 
throughout  the  action  with  his  own  brigade,  Burnside  was  actually  in  com- 
mand on  his  part  of  the  field.  Porter's  column,  coming  down  the  Sudley 
road,  were  now  in  striking  distance,  and  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
right.  The  Confederate  line  began  to  waver,  then  fell  back  slowly  and  sul- 
lenly toward  the  turnpike.  Just  then,  when  the  fight  had  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour,  a  fresh  column  appeared  over  the  low  ridge  which  sep- 
arated Bull  Run  from  the  Federal  left.  This  was  Sherman's  brigade  of  Ty- 
ler's division,  which  had  been  all  the  morning  on  the  opposite  side  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  cross  and  take  part  in  the  conflict. 

Tyler,  warned  from  his  observatory  in  the  tree-top  of  the  progress  of  the 
real  attack,  had  withdrawn  his  feigned  assault,  and  had  brought  up  his  three 
brigades  in  front  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Assured  that  the  enemy  were  in  no 
condition  to  molest  him,  he  had  ordered  Sherman's  brigade  to  cross  the  Run 
above  the  bridge,  and  support  the  forces  hotly  engaged  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  crossin"  was  effected  without  opposition,  and  just  before  noon  Sherman 
came  upon  the  field.  The  Confederates,  now  attacked  by  Sherman  on  the 
right,  pressed  by  Burnside  and  Sykes  on  their  centre,  and  galled  by  Porter 
on  their  left,  rushed  broken  and  shattered  up  the  slope  of  the  plateau,  and 
half  way  across  it,  beyond  the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses.  Here  they  met 
support.  Jackson,  who  had  been  in  reserve  next  behind  Bee,  had  brought 
forward  his  five  regiments,  and  gained  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  across 
which  Bee's  broken,  though  not  routed  force  was  flying.  "  They  are  beat- 
ing us  back,"  said  Bee  to  Jackson,  as  they  met.  "Sir,  we  will  give  them 
the  bayonet,"  replied  Jackson.  Bee,  encouraged  by  Jackson's  firm  front, 
tried  to  rally  his  men.     "  Here  is  Jackson,"  he  cried,  "  standing  like  a  stone 
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wall  I"  The  word  fitted  the  mood  of  the  moment.  "Stonewall!  Stone- 
wall!" was  passed  from  man  to  man;  from  that  moment  this  became  a  part 
of  the  name  by  which  the  favorite  Confederate  leader  was  known.  We 
shall  have  need,  in  describing  the  events  of  the  next  two  years,  to  speak 
often  of  "Stonewall  Jackson." 

It  was  now  past  noon.  Jackson's  firm  stand  had  gained  a  breathing-space 
for  the  Confederates  upon  the  lower,  or  southeastern  brow  of  the  plateau. 
Sherman  had  joined  the  rear  of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  who,  coming  down 
upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  plateau,  had  fairly  outflanked  the  Confederate 
left.  Tyler  had  brought  over  Keyes's  brigade  directly  after  Sherman's,  and 
was  menacing  the  lower  edge  of  the  plateau,  where  the  Confederates  were 
making  what  seemed  their  last  stand  in  and  in  front  of  the  pine  thicket, 
Howard's  brigade,  detached  in  the  morning  from  Heintzel  man's  division,  had 
been  ordered  forward,  and  had  secured  the  Run.  Buraside's  brigade,  which 
had  first  entered  into  action,  had  exhausted  its  ammunition,  and  been  with- 
drawn a  little  to  the  rear  to  replenish  it,  but  could  almost  immediately  be 
brought  into  action.  Eighteen  thousand  men  had  now  passed  the  Run,  and 
as  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  clear  away  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  there 
was  nothing  but  an  undefended  abbatis  of  felled  trees  to  hinder  Sehenck, 
with  Tyler's  remaining  brigade,  from  crossing  and  adding  two  thousand 
more  to  the  force  actually  engaged. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  now  came  upon  the  plateau.  The  Confederate 
forces  there  consisted  at  this  moment  of  Jackson's  five  regiments  which  had 
not  yet  been  engaged,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  Bee's  and  Evans's  com- 
mands. These  in  the  morning  had  numbered  about  7500  men,  but  fully 
five  hundred  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  the  Confederate  forces  on 
the  field  at  that  moment  were  about  7000.  Their  position  was  strong.  The 
pine  thicket  and  the  clumps  of  trees  afforded  admirable  shelter.  Their  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  thirteen  guns,  was  posted  so  as  to  play  upon  the  coming 
enemy,  and  yet  so  sheltered  as  to  be  itself  hardly  exposed.  The  first  task 
of  the  Confederate  commanders  was  to  reorganize  the  broken  regiments. 
Johnston  placed  himself  by  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  which  had 
lost  all  its  field-officers,  and  Bee's  shattered  companies  rallied  around  him 
on  the  right,  Beauregard,  as  he  posted  the  lines  on  the  left,  where  the  first 
onset  of  the  enemy  would  fall,  addressed  the  men  in  sharp  and  decisive 
words.  That  position  was  of  the  last  importance;  re-enforcements  were 
close  at  hand,  but  until  these  came  they  must  hold  their  posts  at  all  hazards 
and  against  any  odds.  Order  having  been  restored,  and  the  forces  posted, 
Johnston  took  his  station  at  a  point  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole 
scene  in  every  direction,  and  send  forward  the  re-enforcements  to  the  pre- 
cise point  where  they  could  be  most  effective,  while  Beauregard  remained 
in  command  of  the  field.  Just  beyond  a  ravine  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plateau  is  a  commanding  elevation,  upon  which  stands  a 
house  known  as  the  "Portico,"  or  "the  Lewis  House,"  overlooking  the 
course  of  the  Run  above  and  below,  and  the  field  of  battle.  Here  Johnston 
took  up  his  head-quarters.  Re-enforcements  had  begun  to  come  up,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  Federal  right  was  fairly  in  position  for  attack,  the  Confed- 
erates had  on  the  field  twelve  full  regiments  of  infantry,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  cavalry,  and  twenty-two  guns,  in  all  about  9500  men,  with  other  re- 
enforcements  approaching.  Against  these,  upon  their  left,  were  advancing 
four  brigades  of  the  Federal  army,  with  Ricke'tts's,  Griffin's,  and  Arnold's 
batteries,  sixteen  guns.  The  brigades  were  those  of  Porter,  of  Hunter's  di- 
vision ;  Franklin  and  "Wilcox,  of  Heintzelman's;  and  Sherman's,  of  Tyler's. 
Keyes's  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  was  engaged  far  to  the  left     In  all, 


13,000  men  and  sixteen  guns  were  fairly  in  movement  against  the  Confed- 
erates on  the  plateau. 

The  Federal  right  now  moved  confidently  down  along  the  Sudley  road 
upon  the  Confederate  left,  sorely  galled  by  the  fire  from  the  artillery,  which 
was  admirably  served.  But  they  pressed  on  up  the  slope,  outflanked  the 
enemy's  line,  and  seized  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  plateau.  Rickctts's  and 
Griffin's  artillery  led,  and  took  up  position  after  position.  The  enemy's 
strongest  position  was  on  a  swell  west  of  the  Henry  house;  a  little  to  the 
south  was  another  hill  which  commanded  this.  If  that  could  be  gained  and 
held,  the  whole  plateau  would  be  commanded.  The  two  batteries  were  or- 
dered here,  with  the  New  York  Eleventh  as  their  support.  Of  this  regi- 
ment, commonly  designated  as  Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  high  anticipations  had 
been  formed.  Men  had  heard  fabulous  stories  of  the  achievements  of  the 
French  Zouaves  in  Algeria  and  the  Crimea.  Ellsworth  had  come  from  the 
West  to  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  company  whom  he  had  trained  to  mar- 
velous perfection  in  the  Zouave  drill.  He  had  speedily  recruited  a  regiment 
in  New  York,  in  a  great  measure  of  the  class  from  which  the  French  Zouaves 
were  supposed  to  have  been  drawn.  That  they  were  not,  when  in  camp, 
very  pleasant  neighbors,  even  to  their  friends,  was  admitted;  but  that  they 
would  be  still  less  so  to  the  enemy  was  sure.  No  one  doubted  that  in  ac- 
tion they  would  stand  fire;  and,  above  all,  it  was  thought  that  every  man 
of  them  was  sworn  to  avenge  the  slaying  of  Ellsworth.  The  Zouaves  went 
forward  with  bravado  enough.  Some  of  them  had  thrown  off  their  gay 
jackets,  that  they  might  "fight  freer."  But  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
Confederate  regiment  half  hidden  by  a  clump  of  pines,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment saw  two  mounted  companies  coming  down  upon  them  by  a  road 
through  the  woods,  their  courage  vanished.  They  broke  in  utter  confusion, 
and  the  cavalry  rode  straight  through  them,  harming  scarcely  a  man.  A 
few  of  the  Zouaves  kept  presence  of  mind  enough  to  fire  random  shots  at 
the  horsemen,  killing  four,  wounding  one,  and  dispersing  the  whole  body. 
But  the  regiment  of  Zouaves  was  scattered.  Farnham,  their  colonel,  and 
some  of  the  officers,  tried  gallantly  to  stem  the  rout;  many  of  the  men  fell 
in  with  other  regiments,  and  did  good  service  as  skirmishers;  but  as  a  regi- 
ment it  was  wholly  dispersed,  not  a  few  of  the  members  heading  the  flight, 
and  being  among  the  first  to  bring  to  Washington  and  New  York  tidings 
of  the  rout,  with  wild  stories  of  their  own  prowess  on  the  fatal  field,  where 
they  had  shown  themselves  sueh  arrant  cowards.1 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  little  past  two,  Keyes's  brigade  of  Tyler's  divi- 


tho  whole  story  of  [ho  famous  charge  of  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry"  upon  the  Zouaves, 
its  of  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled.     By  way  of  sample,  we  quote,  with 
abridgments,  some  paragraphs  of  these  reports.     One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  regiment  miles: 

"The  Zouaves  rattled  out  of  the  (roods  only  to  find  themselves  the  target  for  another  body  of 
infantry  beyond,  while  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  were  seen  charging  fall  u|.on  them.  They  form- 
ed hastily  in  line,  kneeling,  semi-kneeling,  and  Standing,  that,  Ellsworth  fashion,  they  might  re- 
ceive their  enemies  with  successive  volleys.  On  came  the  Florae,  splendidly  mounted.  To  nn  corly 
discharge  from  the  cavalry  the  Zouaves  "made  no  response,  although  several  of  the  men  were  killed, 
hut  waited  patiently  until  the  enemy  were  almost  upon  them,  when,  in  qaick  succession,  the  three 
ranks  fired.  The  6liock  to  the  rebels  was  preat ;  but  they  rallied,  and  attempted  a  renewal  of  the 
charge,  for  which  they  paid  dearly.  They  were  completely  shattered,  broken  up,  and  swept  away. 
Not  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  rode  off,  and  as  they  went  their  cars  were  saluted  with  '  One, 

two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  tigari,  Zouave  !'" Another  Zouave  says:  "The  Black  Horse 

Guard  came  upon  the  Zouave  regiment  at  n  gallop,  ntid  were  received  by  the  brave  firemen  upon 
their  poised  bayonets,  followed  instantly  by  n  volley,  from  which  they  broke  and  fled.  They  quick- 
ly returned,  with  their  forces  doubled— perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred — and  again  dashed,  with 
fearful  yells,  upon  the  excited  Zouaves,  and  the  slaughter  commenced.  No  quarter,  no  halting, 
no  flinching  now,  marked  the  rapid  and  death-dealing  blows  of  our  men  as  they  closed  in  upon 
the  foe  in  their  madness  and  desperation.  Our  brave  fellows  fell;  the  ranks  filled  up;  the  sabres, 
bowie-knives,  and  bayonets  glistened  in  the  sunlight ;  horse  after  horse  went  down  ;  platoon  after 
platoon  disappeared— the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  screams  of  the  rebels,  the  shout  of  '  Remember 
Ellsworth  I*  from  the  lungs  of  the  Zouaves,  and  the  yells  of  the  wounded  and  crushed  belligerents, 
filled  the  air,  and  a  terrible  carnage  succeeded.  The  gallant  Zouaves  fought  to  the  death,  and 
were  sadly  cut  upj  but  of  those  hundreds  of  Black  Horso  Guards,  not  many  left  that  bloody  ren- 
counter." 
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sion,  which  had  come  upon  the  field  just  at  the  close  of  the  Co  H  ate 
pulse  in  the  morning,  was  ordered  forward.  Crossing  the  turnpike  he 
marched  straight  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  Rob- 
inson house.  The  Third  Connecticut  and  Second  Maine  regiments  charged 
up  the  hill,  crowned  its  summit,  brushed  away  the  enemy,  and  for  a  moment 
held  the  house  and  field.  Their  position  was,  however,  commanded  by  a 
battery  in  the  rear,  which  poured  in  so  hot  a  fire  that  a  few  moments  ex- 
posure to  it  would  have  annihilated  the  whole  line;  as  it  was,  the  Mame 
Regiment  lost  fifteen  killed  and  forty  wounded.  Keyc  s  ™thdrewb  » the 
brow  of  the  bill,  around  which  he  skirted  in  search  of  an  opportune -to 
charge;  but  the  light  battery  of  the  enemy,  shifting  front  as  he  changed 
ground  was  alway^n  his  front,  ready  to  pour  in  its  shot  whenever  the  head 

of  a  column  should  appear  above  the  crest  This  movement  lasting  for 
more  than  an  hour,  took  Keyes  clear  around  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
out  of  sight  of  the  battle  which  was  raging  two  miles  to  the  west. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  day  was  going  on  at  the  western  end  of  the 
plateau  A  Confederate  battery  of  thirteen  guns,  supported  by  Jackson  s 
ad  Bee's  brigades,  had  been  posted  in  a  small  open  fie  d  five  hundred  yards 
Southeast  of  the  Henry  house,  just  below  the  crest  of  a  low  elevation  From 
this  shelter  it  poured  in  a  fierce  fire  upon  the  Federal  column  coming .own 
southwardly  along  the  Sudley  road.  But  the  column  pressed  on  until  its 
heal  now  the  extreme  Federal  right,  had  outflanked  the  batteries  which 
wh  their  supports,  formed  the  extreme  Confederate  left.  Five  hundred 
yards  southeast  of  these-a  thousand  from  the  Henry  bouse-a  hill  rise 
fifty  fee.  above  the  general  level,  and  half  as  much  above  the  ridge  ben. rod 
which  the  Confederates  were  posted.  From  this  hill  the  Confederate  left 
could  be  completely  enfiladed.  It  was  the  key  of  the  pos  t  on.  Whoeier 
hekl  that  hill  'with  artillery,  held  the  plateau  The  hill  had  J-"""--* 
by  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Bioketts,  and  the  Zouaves  had  been  oidcred 
uo  as  supports,  while  the  Federal  column  coining  from  the  north  had  passed 
the  Henry  house,  and  was  bearing  down  upon  the  Confederate  position.  It 
wis  now  almost  three  o'clock.  Beauregard,  informed  that  re-enforcements 
were  close  at  hand,  pushed  forward  his  whole  line  to  recover  the  plateau 
Jackson  advanced  his  "stone  wall"  against  Ricketts  and  Griffin.  lie 
Zouaves  catching  sight  of  his  line  and  the  two  companies  of  cavalry,  broke 
Ind  fled  ignominious!,-.  Heintzelman  ordered  up  the  First  Minnesota,  he 
nearest  regiment,  to  take  their  place.  As  they  emerged  from  the  wooded 
road  dowif  which  thev  had  come,  and  passed  the  crest  of  the  lull  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  within  fifty  yards  of  a  body  of  troops.  The  two  lines 
had  now  become  so  intermingled  that  from  position  alone  neither  could  tell 
friend  from  foe.  Gorman,  the  colonel  of  the  Minnesota  regiment,  was  at  a 
loss-  Griffin  was  equally  uncertain;  some  one  had  told  them  that  this  was 
another  of  Heintzelman's  regiments.  Heintzelman,  apparently  also  in  doubt, 
dashed  between  the  two  regiments,  within  pistol-shot  of  either.  The  enemy 
hesitated  in  like  manner  for  a  few  moments.  But  the  pause  was  brief,  fiacn 
caught  sight  at  the  same  moment  of  the  colons  of  the  other,  and  poured  in 
a  deadly  fire  The  two  Federal  batteries  offered  a  conspicuous  mark.  A 
third  of  the  cannoneers  and  half  of  the  horses  were  shot  down  at  the  first 
volley,  and  the  batteries  were  disabled.  They  had  played  a  conspicuous 
part  m  the  action  of  the  day,  and  now,  when  they  were  to  be  most  wanted, 


they  were  useless.  The  only  question  was  who  should  have  them  Jack- 
son dashed  forward  and  seized  the  guns,  trying  to  drag  them  from  the  field. 
Fresh  regiments  on  each  side  were  brought  up;  the  line  wavered  to  and  fro 
for  an  hour;  the  guns  were  taken  and  retaken  three  times,  but  at  the  last 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  who  were  dragging  them  away.  > 
All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  had  been  going  on  a  little  to  the  left  of  thus 
hill  alon"  the  ridge  held  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Griffin's  and  Rickctlss 
batteries  "which  would  have  swept  the  position,  were  thrown  out  of  service, 
and  though  not  taken,  were  rendered  useless.  A  strong  Federal  column 
was  directed  upon  this  ridge.  Regiment  after  regiment  was  brought  up; 
each  one  after  the  other,  was  hurled  back,  some  in  tolerable  order,  some  in 
sheer  disorder.  In  the  confused  melee  of  the  next  hour  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  clearly  the  action  of  each  regiment  along  that  short  line  of  barely  half 
a  mile  from  the  Henry  house  to  the  hill.  The  First  Minnesota  fell  back; 
the  First  Michigan  was  brought  forward  and  driven  off.  The  Fourteenth 
New  York  came  on  in  gallant  style,  but,  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy  s  line, 
broke  and  ran.  "  I  considered  it,"  says  Heintzelman,  "  useless  to  attempt 
to  rally  them.  The  most  of  the  men  would  run  from  fifty  to  several  hund- 
red yards  to  the  roar,  and  continue  to  fire  high  in  the  air,  compelling  those 
in  the  front  to  retreat."  The  New  York  Thirty-eighth  tried  hard  to  save 
the  battery;  forced  back,  they  dragged  off  three  of  Hickettss  guns  leaving 
them,  as  they  thought,  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  Rallying  they  advanced, 
and  for  a  few  moments  thought  themselves  in  possession  of  the  field;  then, 
without  knowing  how,  they  found  themselves  opposed  to  a  superior  force, 
swept  by  musketry  and  pierced  by  artillery,  from  which  they  fell  back  in 
sudden  "panic.  "This,"  says  their  colonel,  "  was  the  last  rally  made  by  my 
regiment  "  Close  by,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  the  New  \  ork  Seventy-ninth 
chafed  up  the  rid^e  upon  the  Confederate  batteries.  Receiving  a  severe 
fire,  they  broke ;  rallied,  and  finally  broke  again,  and  fell  back  leaving  their 
colonel  Cameron,  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
New  York  Sixty-ninth  took  their  place.  "  Now,  boys,  is  your  time  shout- 
ed Corcoran,  their  colonel,  as  they  rushed  into  action.  They  held  the  crest 
for  barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  fell  back  in  disorder. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  Confederates  had  been  dearly  won  Bee 
and  Bartow,  who  had  been  all  day  long  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  fell  al- 
most side  by  side  near  the  Henry  house;  Jackson  was  wounded, but  still 
kept  the  field;  many  other  of  the  best  officers  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  desperate  struggle.  In  spite  of  these  cheeks,  the  Federal  generals 
were  still  confident  of  victory.  "The  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened 
and  broken,"  says  McDowell.  "  Every  thing  was  in  favor  of  our  troops, 
and  promising  decisive  victory,"  says  Burnside,  at  four  o  clock.  The  pres- 
,i„c  of  success  had  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of  our  gallant  but  inexpen- 
enced  troops,"  says  Porter.  Single  regiments  had  been  sent  forward  to  the 
ridire  who  had  been  driven  back  overmatched;  but  now  a  determined  as- 
sault was  to  be  made  by  a  strong  column.  The  flags  o  eight  regiments, 
though  borne  somewhat  wearily,  were  pointed  to  the  hill  from  which  the 
disordered  masses  of  the  Confederates  were  seen,  or  thought  to  be  seen, 
hastily  retiring  But  before  this  final  and  decisive  charge  was  made  upon 
the  crest  near  the  Henry  house,  which  had  now  become  the  centre  of  the 
field  the  whole  Federal  right  came  rushing  down  in  utter  rout,  men,  horses, 
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and  caissons  mingled  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  instant  that 
this  hot  torrent  of  fugitives  touched  a  regiment  which  had  before  seemed 
solid,  it  melted  away  like  a  snow-bank  before  a  jet  of  steam.  The  panic 
spread  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
Federal  force  was  transformed  from  an  army  into  a  frightened  crowd. 

To  understand  whence  earne  the  blow  which  so  suddenly  shattered  the 
Federal  right,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Lewis  house,  where  Johnston,  with 
the  whole  field  before  bim,  was  'watching  the  progress  of  the  fight  in  his 
front  and  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  from  bis  rear.  All  day  long  he  had 
been  harassed  by  groundless  apprehensions  that  Patterson  was  close  at  hand. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  saw  a  column  of  dust  rising  up  in  the  northwest,  such  as 
might  be  raised  by  an  army  on  the  march.  This  may  have  been  a  cloud 
blown  up  by  a  gust  of  wind,  or  have  been  raised  by  McDowell's  columns 
near  Sudley's  Ford ;  but  Johnston  suspected  that  it  indicated  the  approach 
of  Patterson.  Again,  at  two  o'clock,  an  officer  galloped  up  from  Manassas 
with  the  report  that  a  Federal  force  had  reached  the  railway,  and  were  now 
close  upon  the  position  which  Beauregard  was  so  stoutly  defending.  Upon 
tlio  heels  of  this  unwelcome  messenger  came  another  with  tidings  that  this 
force  was  Kirby  Smith's  brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  John- 
ston's course  was  now  clear.  An  hour  or  two  before  he  had  ordered  Cocke 
to  bring  up  his  brigade  from  the  edge  of  Bull  Run ;  but,  learning  that  this 
position  was  threatened  from  across  the  stream,  he  had  countermanded  the 
order..  It  was  now  repeated,  and  Cocke's  brigade,  four  regiments  strong, 
came  upon  the  field.  In  half  an  hour  Fisher's  North  Carolina,  and  Cash's 
and  Kershaw's  South  Carolina  regiments,  from  Bonham's  brigade,  came  up 
from  below,  followed  almost  at  the  same  moment  by  Kirby  Smith  from 
1  Manassas  with  half  of  the  long-awaited  re-enforcements  from  Piedmont. 
Smith  had  started  at  daylight  by  rail,  reaching  the  Junction  at  noon  with 
four  regiments  and  a  battery.  Leaving  a  weak  regiment  at  the  Junction, 
with  the  other  three  he  had  hurried  across  the  fields  to  the  Lewis  house. 
Early's  three  regiments  came  up  from  their  position  down  the  Run  just  after 
Smith. 

To  the  twelve  regiments  with  which  Beauregard  had  for  two  hours  held 
the  field,  thirteen  were  now  added.  The  re-enforcements  were  skillfully  di- 
rected. A  part  were  sent  to  strengthen  Beauregard's  line,  which  had  just 
begun  to  advance.  Among  these  were  Smith's  division.  He  himself  was 
wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Elzey.  A  part  made  a  circuit 
south  and  west  to  and  beyond  the  Sudley  road,  outllanking  the  Federal 
right,  fell  upon  its  flank  and  rear,  and  hurled  it  in  wild  confusion  upon  the 
column  just  ready  to  assail  the  Confederate  line  near  the  Henry  house.  In 
fifteen  minutes  all  was  lost.  The  whole  Federal  force  was  swept  clear  off 
the  plateau  and  up  the  slopes  beyond  the  Sudley  road,  which  swarmed  with 
crowds  of  flying,  disorganized  troops,  through  whom  dashed  riderless  horses 
and  artillery  teams  driven  at  utmost  speed.  Regiments  which  a  few  min- 
utes before  stood  firm,  melted  away  at  a  touch.  Some  of  the  officers  strove 
'by  entreaties  and  threals  to  rally  their  commands;  but  they  would  not 
stand  even  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Confederate  fire.  It  was  not  a 
retreat;  it  was  a  flight;  a  rout  as  complete  as  any  battle-field  ever  saw.  Yet 
three  regiments  standing  firm  for  half  an  hour,  and  presenting  a  "stone 
wall"  behind  which  their  broken  comrades  should  rally,  might  even  then 
have  changed  the  issue  of  the  day.  A  decisive  victory  could  hardly  have 
been  won,  but  the  Confederates  could  have  been  repulsed,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  drawn  battle.  The  odds  were  indeed  at  the  moment 
against  the  Federals,  but  they  were  less  than  those  against  which  the  Con- 
federates had  held  their  ground  for  hours.  McDowell  had  upon  the  imme- 
diate field  13,000  men.  In  half  an  hour  he  could  have  brought  up  Burn- 
side's  troops,  who  had  been  out  of  action  since  noon ;  Keyes's  regiments, 
which  were  wholly  intact;  and  Scbenck's  brigade,  which  had  not  been  in 
action,  but,  having  cleared  away  the  abattis,  were  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  Stone  Bridge-— in  all  7000  men,  which  would  have  given  him  20,000. 
To  oppose  these  the  Confederates  had  19,000.  They  had  brought  up  every 
man  who  would  be  within  reach  for  two  hours.  But  no  orders  were  given 
to  bring  up  the  Federal  re-enforcements,  and  scarcely  an  attempt  to  present 
a  front  to  the  enemy.  The  New  York  Sixty-ninth,  indeed,  formed  for  a 
short  time  into  an  irregular  square  against  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  repelled 
their  charge,  but  it  soon  broke  and  joined  in  the  flight.  Its  colonel,  Cor- 
coran, became  separated  from  his  men,  and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was, 
by  special  order  of  the  Confederate  government,  "confined  in  a  cell  appro- 
priated to  convicted  felons,"  as  hostage  for  certain  privateers  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Federals  and  put  on  trial  for  piracy.  After  a  year's  cap- 
tivity he  was  exchanged,  and  was  made  brigadier  general,  his  commission 
dating  from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  only  real  opposition  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  made  by 
Sykes,  with  his  eight  companies  of  regulars,  who  marched  to  the  right 
straight  through  the  crowds  of  flying  troops,  vainly  attempting  to  rally 
them,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  enemy,  whom  they 
held  in  check  until  the  broken  regiments  had  gained  a  fair  start.  They 
then  slowly  retired,  always  showing  a  firm  front,  and  covering  the  escape 
of  those  who  were  fleeing  toward  Sudley's  and  the  fords  below.  They  were 
the  last  to  leave  the  field,  aud  the  only  force  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter. 

Jefferson  Davis  came  upon  the  field  just  after  the  victory  had  been  won. 
The  Confederate  Congress  had  been  "allowed  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the 
20th."  On  that  day  the  President  had  delivered  bis  message,  and  in  the 
evening  had  received  tidings  of  the  impending  battle.  He  set  out  by  rail- 
way for  Manassas  next  morning,  at  the  very  moment  when  Tyler's  first  gun 
was  fired,  reached  the  Junction  at  four,  mounted,  and  rode  to  Johnston's 
head-quarters  at  the  Lewis  house,  and  thence  to  the  battle-field  in  time  to 


see  the  broken  regiments  of  the  Federals  flying  in  the  distance.  He  sent  a 
glowing  dispatch  to  Richmond.  "Night,"  he  said, "has  dosed  upon  a  bard- 
fought  field.  Our  forces  were  victorious.  The  battle  was  fought  mainly  on 
our  left.  Our  force  was  15,000  ;  that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  35,000." 
Writing  before  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  doubled  the  strength  of  the  Federals,  and  diminished  by  one  third  that 
of  the  Confederates. 

The  victors  were  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigorous  pursuit.  One  half 
of  their  infantry  had  been  for  hours  unde/  fire ;  the  other  half  were  exhaust, 
ed  by  their  rapid  march  and  strenuous  assault.  A  few  of  the  freshest  regi- 
ments started  in  pursuit,  but  were  soon  recalled  ;  none  of  them  went  a  mile. 
The  artillery,  which  all  day  long  had  played  an  important  part,  were,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  light  guns,  equally  unavailable.  The  rest,  from  their 
positions,  played  upon  the  fugitives  with  little  effect.  The  pursuit  devolved 
wholly  upon  the  cavalry.  Of  the  dozen  companies  nearly  all  were  now  at 
hand.  Stuart,  whose  charge  had  scattered  the  Zouaves,  went  upon  the  heels 
of  those  who  were  flying  toward  the  upper  fords,  but  the  firm  line  of  Sykes's 
regulars  in  the  rear  forbade  any  serious  attack.  They  picked  up  many 
stragglers  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  line  of  flight,  but  accomplished  no  more. 
Radford,  with  six  companies — barely  five  hundred  men — crossed  the  Run 
below  the  Stone  Bridge,  came  upon  the  turnpike,  and  pressed  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Federals.  Schenck  had  just  cleared  away  the  abattis  at  the  bridge, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  rout,  and  that  the  army  was  retreating. 
He  fell  back  toward  Centreville,  leaving  the  road  open  for  the  light  battery 
of  the  Confederates  to  come  on  behind. 

By  various  routes  the  Federal  troops  had  now  crossed  the  Run  and  gained 
the  turnpike,  along  which  they  pressed  in  one  confused  mass.  Here  and 
there  a  regiment  presented  something  like  a  military  form,  but  intermingled 
with  these  was  a  crowd  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians,  on  foot,  mounted, 
and  in  carriages.  "When  the  tidings  of  an  impending  battle  reached  Wash- 
ington, all  the  idlers  in  the  capital  rushed  forward  to  see  the  sight.  Con- 
gressmen, newspaper  correspondents,  and  loungers  of  every  grade  besieged 
the  livery-stables.  The  man  who  had  a  horse  or  carriage  for  hire  was 
lucky;  he  could  let  it  at  a  war  risk.  All  that  long  July  day  a  constant 
stream  poured  out  from  Washington.  Encouraged  by  the  reports  of  the 
morning's  success,  many  had  ventured  beyond  Centreville;  some  had  even 
crossed  the  Run.  There  was  no  one  to  hinder,  and  they  went  where  they 
listed.  This  advancing  current  met  the  receding  one.  The  opposing  streams 
made  a  whirlpool,  the  vortex  of  which  was  where  the  road  crossed  the  nar- 
row bridge  over  Cub  Run.  Just  below  another  human  stream  had  poured 
in  down  the  forest  road  up  which  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  had  marched  in 
the  morning.  Behind  were  the  Confederate  cavalry,  their  hundreds  multi- 
plied in  apprehension  to  thousands.  An  occasional  sharp  report,  and  a  shot 
dropping  here  and  there,  showed  that  the  pursuers  bad  artillery — how  many 
guns  no  man  could  know.  All  struggled  and  fought  to  pass  the  narrow 
bridge,  beyond  which  lay  safety.  The  light  guns  of  the  pursuers  came  with- 
in long  range  and  opened  fire.     A  shot  struck  a  caisson  on  the  bridge,  over  , 
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turned  it,  and  blocked  up  the  passage.  The  artillery  horses  were  cut  from 
their  traces,  and  mounted  by  their  drivers.  Wagons  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion, ambulances  freighted  with  wounded,  guns  which  had  been  dragged  so 
far,  were  abandoned.  A  full  third  of  the  lost  artillery  was  left  here.  The 
Confederate  guns  poured  their  shot  into  the  writhing  mass.  Somehow  the 
throng  cleared  itself;  some  got  over  the  bridge;  some  crossed  the  stream 
above,  some  below.  Once  fairly  beyond  Cub  Run,  the  fugitives  found  them- 
Belves  in  presence  of  Blenker's  regiment,  hastily  drawn  up  in  a  firm  line. 
Through  this  they  were  suffered  to  pass,  and  were  beyond  reach  of  barm. 
Almost  twenty  thousand  men  had  been  driven  for  miles  by  scarcely  five 
hundred,  and  had  left  behind  every  thing  but  their  lives.  Evening  had  now 
closed  in  upon  the  rout.  In  the  gathering  darkness  some  squadrons  of 
Confederate  cavalry  came  up  to  Blenker's  outposts.  They  were  met  by  a 
fire,  and  wheeled  back.  For  an  hour  or  two  they  hovered  around,  and  then 
retired  across  Bull  Eun. 

Miles's  division,  7000  strong,  which  had  been  left  in  reserve,  bad  not  been 
wholly  inactive.  Blenker's  brigade  was  left  in  guard  at  Centreville.  The 
brigades  of  Davis  and  Richardson  marched  down  to  Blackburn's  Ford,  near 
where  the  skirmish  of  three  days  before  had  been  fought.  A  slow  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  opposite  bank,  to  which  no  reply  was  made,  and  no  enemy 
was  visible  except  at  long  distances  until  about  eleven  o'clock;  then  sud- 
den Jy  the  opposite  bank  seemed  full  of  them.  They  moved  back  and  forth 
in  a  puzzling  way.  Now  they  seemed  to  be  massing  themselves  as  if  to 
cross  the  Run  in  force ;  a  small  body  was  sent  across  who  drove  in  the  Fed- 


eral skirmishers,  but  were  in  turn  driven  back  by  artillery.  Then  they  ap- 
peared to  be  retreating— before  the  attack  on  their  left,  as  Richardson  sup- 
posed. Again  the  tide  turned,  and  still  larger  masses  were  concentrated. 
These  troops  were  the  brigades  of  Jones  and  Longstreet,  who  had  received 
the  order  to  fall  upon  the  Federal  left,  and  were  preparing  to  execute  it, 
when  it  was  countermanded  because  a  similar  order  sent  to  Ewell  had  mis- 
carried. The  Federal  commanders  little  knew  the  peril  from  which  they 
had  escaped.  It  was  owing  to  sheer  accident  that  they  were  not  assailed  by 
a  threefold  force,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  miles  away,  utterly  beyond 
reach  of  giving  them  support. 

So  the  day  went  on  till  past  five  o'clock,  when  an  order  came  to  retreat 
upon  Centreville  and  endeavor  to  hold  that  position,  for  the  attack  upon  the 
right  had  failed,  and  McDowell  was  retreating  in  utter  rout  Richardson 
and  Davis  fell  back,  and  took  up  a  position  to  protect  the  retreating  regi- 
ments from  below,  while  Blenker  guarded  them  in  front. 

The  conduct  of  Miles,  the  commander  of  the  division,  bad  been  singular 
all  day.  Several  times  he  rode  over  to  the  posts  of  Davis  and  Richardson, 
changed  the  dispositions  which  they  had  made,  countermanded  the  orders 
which  they  had  given,  and  then  hurried  back  to  his  quarters  at  Centreville. 
Toward  evening  Richardson  had  established  his  defensive  line,  when,  re- 
turning to  one  of  the  regiments,  he  found  that  it  had  been  entirely  altered. 
lie  inquired  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  done,  and  was  told  by  Stevens, 
the  colonel,  that  it  was  by  express  order  of  Miles.  "  Why  the  change  woa 
made,"  be  added, "  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  Colonel 
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Miles,  for  he  is  drunk."  Richardson  replaced  the  regiment  as  before,  and 
then  reported  to  McDowell's  aid  that  he  had  been  interfered  with  all  day  in 
the  disposition  of  his  troops,  and  could  not  cany  out  the  orders  of  the  com- 
manding general  so  long  as  he  was  under  orders  of  a  drunken  man.  He  was 
directed  to  take  the  command.  He  began  placing  another  regiment,  when 
Miles  met  him  and  ordered  him  to  form  it  in  a  different  manner.  Richard- 
son replied  that  he  should  obey  no  more  orders  from  him.  Miles  ordered 
him  in  arrest.  Richardson  paid  no  attention,  and  rode  off.  McDowell  soon 
came  up.  Milea  said  the  dispositions  made  were  faulty,  and  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  command  of  his  division.     The  request  was  refused. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  last  of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle-field  were  safely 
beyond  the  lines  at  Centreville.  Beyond  the  cavalry  chase,  no  attempt  was 
made  at  pursuit  from  that  quarter.  Johnston  ordered  Longstreet's  and 
Bonham's  brigades  to  cross  the  Run  below  the  bridge,  and  fall  upon  the 
Federals.  Tlicy  advanced  some  distance,  but  night  coming  on  they  were 
recalled,  without  coming  near  enough  to  be  perceived  by  the  Federal  rear- 
guard. A  brief  and  informal  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Centreville  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  army  fall  back  to  Washington. 
But  the  routed  regiments  had  waited  for  no  orders.  They  were  already  far 
in  the  rear,  hurrying  forward  in  the  same  panic  with  which  they  had  come 
in.  Tlicy  readied  their  camps  at  Vienna  and  Arlington  before  daylight  the 
next  morning.  In  less  than  six  hours  of  darkness  they  had  accomplished 
in  their  flight  a  distance  which  it  had  taken  them  more  than  forty  hours  to 
traverse  in  their  advance.  Scarcely  a  regiment  which  had  been  driven  from 
tlie  battle-field  presented  the  slightest  trace  of  military  order.  The  regi- 
ments of  tue  reserve  followed  on  more  leisurely,  but  long  before  night  they 
were  all  back  in  front  of  Washington. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  this  battle  was  378  killed,  1489  wounded,  and  30 
missi  ng— 1887  in  all.  Of  these,  1262  were  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 
As  the  re- enforcements  brought  up  last  were  in  action  but  a  short  time,  the 
greater  part  of  this  loss— probably  about  1100— fell  upon  Bee's  and  Jack- 
son's brigades,  which  went  into  battle  6000  strong.  The  whole  loss  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  630.  Not  quite  half  of  this  army,  22,000  strong, 
was  in  action  at  all,  and  of  these  only  Evans's  half  brigade  of  barely  lotlO 
men,  until  afternoon;  fully  half  the  loss  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  must 
have  fallen  upon  them.  Bee's  brigade,  3000  strong,  was  the  only  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  which  took  part  in  the  bloody  repulse  of  the 
morning ;  it  was  also  engaged  through  the  afternoon,  and  thus  suffered  more 
than  Jackson's;  it  must  have  lost  700  men.  Of  the  4300  men  which  com- 
posed the  commands  of  Bee  and  Evans,  one  man  iu  four  must  have  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  Federal  loss  is  officially  stated  at  481  killed,  1011  wounded,  and  1460 
missing— 3051  in  all.  This  is  probably  a  ulusu  approximation  to  the  entire 
loss.  But  as  all  the  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  were  severely  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  their  number 
can  be  given  only  by  estimate.  The  estimates  are  certainly  below  the  truth. 
The  Confederate  official  report  states  that  1421  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rich- 
mond, of  whom  871  were  unwounded.  Deducting  these  from  the  total  loss, 
tbere'reraain  2180  killed  and  wounded.  According  to  the  usual  ratio  of 
casualties  in  battle,  the  Federal  loss  must  have  been  about  550  killed  and 
1630  wounded.  They  lost  27  cannon,  of  which  10  were  captured  on  the 
field,  and  the  remainder  abandoned  in  various  stages  of  the  pursuit— a  large 
part  of  them  at  the  crossing  of  Cub  Run— besides  4000  muskets,  4500  sets 
of  accoutrements,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition. 

We  have  described  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  detail  because  it  presents 
an  epitome  of  the  errors  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Federals  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war.  The  conception  was  unwise ;  the  plan  faulty  ; 
the  execution  imperfect.  The  conception  was  unwise,  because  defeat  was 
more  than  probable,  and  little  real  advantage  could  be  gained  by  entire  suc- 
cess. All  that  could  be  gained  was  a  temporary  interruption  of  railroad 
communications.  When  the  second  plan  of  operations  was  decided  upon, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  bring  on  a  battle  with  an  enemy  presumed  to 
be  of  not  inferior  force,  strongly  posted,  McDowell  still  left  one  fifth  of  his 
army  behind  at  Fairfax,  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  battle-field,  where 
they  could  be  of  no  use.  He  could  not  expect  to  rout  the  Confederates, 
and  either  destroy  their  army  or  drive  them  from  their  strong  post  at  Ma- 
nassas. That  point  was  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  any  case.  If  repulsed 
by"  surprise  at  Stone  Bridge,  the  Confederates  could  at  worst  fall  back  be 
hind  the  guns  of  Camp  Pickens.  The  only  real  object  sought  to  be  gained 
by  the  battle  of  the  21st  was  to  cut  the  railroad  connection  near  Gainesville, 
ten  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Centreville,  and  thus  break  up  the  commu- 


nication between  the  enemy's  forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.    That  he  was  not  aware  that  this  communication  had  already  been 
made,  and  that  Jackson,  with  half  of  his  army,  had  already  joined  Beaure- 
gard, and  that  he  would  be  followed  by  the  other  half  before  his  detachment 
could  by  any  possibility  reach  the  raid,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
McDowell.     He  had  everv  reason  to  suppose  that  Patterson  was  still  hold- 
ing Johnston  in  check  at  Winchester.    But  the  tearing  up  of  a  few  rods  of 
raflway  by  a  force  which  must  in  any  case  be  withdrawn  at  once,  could  only 
hinder,  not  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  the  enemy.     In  the 
endeavor  to  accomplish  even  this  McDowell  divided  his  army,  leaving  one 
third  around  Centreville,  hardly  five  miles  from  where  he  knew  the  centre 
of  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  to  be,  and  stretching  the  other  over  ten  miles 
of  road,  with  an  interval  between  the  wings  so  wide  that  either  might  have 
been  crushed  without  the  least  possibility  of  aid  from  the  other.     Had  the 
Confederate  commanders  understood  the  design  of  McDowell,  their  wisest 
course  would  have  been  to  have  allowed  him  to  pass  the  Stone  Bridge  with- 
out opposition,  and  so  separate  Tyler,  Hunter,  and  Heintzelman  as  widely 
as  he  pleased  from  Miles.     Two  courses  would  then  have  been  open :  to 
fall  upon  Miles  and  annihilate  him;  or  to  march  up  Bull  Run  on  the  pre- 
cise route  by  which  their  re-enforcements  actually  were  brought  up,  throw 
themselves  between  Miles  and  Tyler,  and  assail  the  rear  of  the  latter.     The 
advancing  columns  of  the  Federals  would  have  been  thus  cut  off  by  .superior 
force  from  their  base  of  supplies  at  Centreville.     They  hnd  set  out  with  ra- 
tions for  three  days,  and  only  ammunition  for  a  single  battle,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  a  renewal.    The  Federal  army  having  been  thus  effectually  divided 
by  its  commander,  either  part  might  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed. 
The  Confederate  generals,  not  dreaming  that  the  great  movement  had  so 
small  a  purpose,  assumed  that  its  design  was  to  interpose  between  Manassas 
and  their  army  lying  along  Bull  Run.     They  therefore  ordered  the  position 
at  the  Stone  Bridge  to  be  held  at  all  hazards,  and  brought  up  their  forces  to 
repel  what  they  presumed  to  be  the  movement  upon  Manassas.    At  the  same 
time,  as  the  most  effective  method  of  relieving  their  threatened  left  flank, 
they  ordered  a  determined  attack  by  their  right  and  ceutrc  upon  the  rear 
and  left  flank  of  the  Federals  at  Centreville.     Had  a  successful  attack  been 
made  here,  as  McDowell  says,  "  our  whole  force  %vould  have  been  irretrieva- 
bly cut  off  and  destroyed."     The  accidental  miscarriage  of  the  order  sent  to 
Ewell  was  all  that  prevented  this  result. 

The  long  withdrawal  from  action  of  Burnside's  brigade  is  wholly  inex- 
plicable. The  battle  of  the  morning  was  over  by  noon.  It  had  lasted  less 
than  two  hours.  Burnside  had  not  suffered  severely,  and  his  men  were  in 
perfect  order,  and  confident  of  victory.  Their  ammunition  had  indeed  be- 
come well-nigh  exhausted,  and  they  were  very  properly  withdrawn  a  little 
to  the  rear  to  replenish  it.  This  was  only  partially  accomplished  at  half 
past  four,  when  Burnside  received  orders  to  protect  the  retreat.  More  than 
four  hours  were  thrown  away,  while  a  fierce  action  was  going  on  in  plain 
sight  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  a  mile. 

Hardly  less  unaccountable  is  the  long  delay  of  Schenck's  brigade  at  the 
Stone  Bridge.  From  eight  in  the  morning  the  passage  was  only  obstructed 
by  an  abattis,  and  defended  by  four  companies  of  infantry  with  two  guns. 
This  weakness  could  not, indeed, be  known  at  once;  but  before  eleven  Ty- 
ler was  assured  that  the  enemy  had  no  force  in  that  quarter,  and  crossed  the 
Run  with  Sherman's  and  Keyes's  brigades.  The  weak  guard  at  the  bridge 
was  swept  away  by  noon,  when  Bee  and  Evans  fell  back,  and  very  soon 
after  Kcyes  marched  clear  above  and  beyond  the  vacant  position  which  it 
had  occupied.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way  but  the  abattis,  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  slight  detour  on  either  side,  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes.  No  attempt  to  remove  it  was  made  for  almost  four  hours,  and  then 
the  removal  was  made  just  in  time  to  open  the  road  for  a  few  Confederate 
guns  to  come  down  upon  the  rear  of  the  flying  army. 

Keyes's  movement  also,  though  gallantly  made,  was  without  significance 
in  the  general  result.  Every  step  after  the  assault  at  the  Robinson  house 
took  him  farther  and  farther  from  the  spot  where  he  was  wanted,  clear  out 
of  sight  of  the  battle,  of  the  result  of  which  he  was  ignorant  until  the  order 
reached  him  to  join  in  the  retreat.  As  it  was,  he  was  almost  cut  off.  The 
forces  of  Burnside,  Schenck,  and  Keyes,  or  any  one  of  them,  at  the  hill,  might 
probably  have  secured  a  victory,  or,  at  all  events,  could  have  prevented  the 
utter  rout. 

The  Confederate  commanders,  who  had  held  their  position  against  great 
odds,  threw  a  superior  force  at  the  decisive  moment  upon  the  decisive  point, 
and  so  won  a  victory  as  decisive  and  complete  as  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  war. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN. 
Sonnet  and  AirmtmiTiKS.— The  main  sources  for  the  history  of  the  buttle  of  Bull  Rim  are 
the  reports  of  the  commanders  on  t..>th  sides.  The  newspaper  a.  counts.  Northern  mid  Southern, 
are  of  little  value  The  svstcni  of  "War  Correspondence."  which  furm-hes  nrniniLint  and  valu- 
„M,.  information 'ret, -cm';;  the  later  periods  of  the  war,  hnd  not  jet  been  fairly  or^ani ml.  The 
current  account*  of  the  'lav  abound  in  misapprehension:,  and  '  \i_-ge  rat  ions.  In  the  houthem  pa- 
nel* the  number  .if  the  Federals  is  stated  unv  where  from  fiO.lMMj  to  !:)'>,inHi.  with  from  75  lo  150 
cun=  and  regular  cavalry  by  the  thousand.  The  Northern  papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of 
heights  stormed,  imrenehm  nis  carried,  and  masked  batteries  encountered.  Rut  the  battle  was 
fought  upon  ground  which  neither  side  had  anticipated.  Until  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  hail  net  been  n  sin^e  soldier  upon  the  plateau,  nnd  not  a  yard  of  intrenchment  was  thrown 
up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  abattis  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  there  were  no  artificial  ilcleiwos 
nearer  than  Camp  l'ickcns,  almost  ten  miles  distant.  Neither  were  there  any  masked  batteries. 
The  Confederate  artillery  was,  indeed,  verv  judiciously  posted,  ever.'  advantage  heme;  taken  of  the 
natural  formation  "I  the  ground.  Thin  I m (...den's  battery  of  four  puns  was  placed  by  Hee  early 
in  the  dav  in  a  ravine  running  down  the  slope  of  the  plat  fan  in  front  of  the  Henry  house,  opening 
directly  upon  the  road  by  which  Porter's  brigade  and  Heintzelman'-  div,-,on  were  advancing 
Across  the  month  of  this  ravine  was  a  slight  swell,  behind  the  crest  of  which  tie  guns  were  shel- 
tered and  over  which  they  played  Upon  the  Federal  columns.  When  Bee  ami  KVMU  were  driven 
back '  their  line  of  retreat  took  tbein  to  the  east  of  this  battery,  which  was  left  wholly  unsupported. 
For  more  than  three  hours  Imboden  never  saw  a  Confederate  except  those  belonging  to  his  own 
battery.  All  this  time  he  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  Federal  columns  until  his  guns  became  so 
heated  that  it  was  dangerous  lo  load  them.     During  all  this  limo  hu  was  fired  upon  by  Griffins 


nnd  Ricketts's  batteries,  hot  so  well  was  he  covered  by  the  elight  swell  before  him  that  only  three, 
men  were  harmed  by  fragments  of  exploding  shells;  nnd  at  but,  when  the  Federal  column  v.— 
■lose  upon  him,  by  going  up  the  ravine  he_ carried  away  all  his  (runs  except  or"  •» 


■aided 


'Jiicli  w 

by  the  Yt-.dcn.a,  hrenkme/cr  the  axle.  Th.s  was  the  only  K-mtlnnec  :fn  masked  ban.  ry upon  the 
field  Neither  was  there  anv  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  battle  was  wholly  tin  affair  of  artillery 
and  musketry  It  is  doubtful  whether,  until  the  rout,  there  Was  a  bayonet-thrust  or  a  iword-cnl 
civen  on  either  side  The  misstatements  of  the  newspapers  have  l-c.ru  reproduced  and  multiplied 
in  most  Of  the  formal  account-  of  the  battle.      Thus  a  Col-uel  Kstvan,  who  pr-.lc-es  to  have  brco 

With  the  Confederate  army,  -ays  that  Beauregard  had  li.V infantry  and  4'M'u  cavalry,  including 

'•Kirhv  Smith's  corps  of  ;J0.imkI  men.  which  came  up  at  the  cL.se  or  the  action.  Me  also  a  little 
more  than  doubles  the  Confederate  lo*..  He  brings  General  Scott  on  the  hatllc-hcli),  when  ho 
was  never  nearer  it  than  Washington;  describes  ihc  conduct  of  Swell's,  Holmes,,  Long-mcl  s, 
and  Jones's  brigade-,  none  of  which  were  in  the  action  ;  nnd  narrates  an  interview  on  the  field  be- 
.wcen  DnVis,  Johnston,  and  Beauregard,  at  a  moment  » 1-n  the  first  was  half  way  between  Rich- 
mond and  Manias,  the  S„  „nd  at  the  Lewis  house,  and  only  the  third  on  the  field.  BA.I 
hook  was  fir«  published  in  England.  It  is  false  in  even-  ji-ihlo  par...  alar  N,me  American 
writers  have  giver,  accounts  hardly  less  incorre,  ..-McDowell's  report  of  the  battle  itselfis  vague 
and  indefinite.  The  reports  of  the  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  commanders  are  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  special  operations  of  their  several  command-  ;  but  by  compnnng  and  collating  the 
whole,  a  fair  idea  m  .-,  be  gamed  of  the  ph.is,  s  of  the  a.  :,.,n  on  ,he  Federal  -eJe.-Johns.on  S  re- 
port is  a*f.tra*itgr--..|earan,l  intelligible  It  i,  chi.-Hy  valuable  as  nfiordmg  means  of  correct- 
ne  some  important  no-la.,  menn  in  that  of  Beauregard.— Beauregard  s  rc|«.rt,  mode  out  more 
than  a  month  after  the  battle,  is  elal-ra.e  and  minute.      Ik  however,  -.eeleeMe  .  *- igfre rales  the 

each  important  momcut,  and  as  studiously  understated  his  own.    But  in 


force  uf  the  Federals  a 
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most  cases  be  no  intentionally  furnishes  [he  means  of  canceling  his  misstatements;  and  where 
these  are  wanting,  Johnston's  less  elaborate  report  supplies  the  deficiency. 

Name  or  the  Battle.— The  Confederate  writers  usually  tall  [he  action  of  the  21st  "the  battle 
of  Manassas,"  styling  the  skirmish  of  the  IStb  "  the  battle  of  Bull  Hon."  Bat  as  the  battle  of  the 
21st  was  fought  some  miles  from  Manassas,  and  close  by  the  bank  of  the  Ron,  the  Northern  des- 
ignation seems  the  most  appropriate. — The  title  of  the  battle  of  "  Blackburn's  Ford,"  applied  to 
the  action  of  the  18th,  is  really  incorrect.  The  ford  near  which  the  action  took  place  is  Mitchell's, 
Blackburn's  being  a  mile  or  more  lower  down  the  stream.  Bat  as  (he  reports  all  give  the  name 
of  the  ford  as  Blackburn's,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  correct  the  error.  It  is  precisely  like  tliut 
which  has  given  the  name  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill"  to  the  light  on  Breed's  Hill.  This 
skirmish  was  wholly  unimj'jrlant,  though  ut  the  time  much  was  made  of  it.  The  losses  on  both 
■ides  nre  given  from  official  sources.  Beauregard  say*  that  upon  "a  cursory  examination"  of 
one  pnrt  of  the  field,  "  sixty-four  corpses"  of  the  Federals  "  were  found  and  buried."  But  this 
statement  is  clearly  ctTonooas. 

Fatteushs  and  Johnston. — "About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlicJSth  I  received  from 
the  government  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  informing  me  that  the  Northern  army  was  advancing  upon 
Manassas.  .  .  .  The  best  service  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  render  was  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  that  of  the  Putomuc.  To  be  able  to  do  tins,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  de- 
feat General  Patterson  or  (o  elude  him.  The  latter  course  was  most  speedy  and  certain,  and 
was  therefore  adopted.  Our  sick,  nearly  1 700  in  number,  were  provided  for  in  Winchester.  For 
the  defense  •  f  tl.  .it  |  I  ho  i'i>-  nni.ii  i      ilm,  r  il-  L' arson  and  Mom  seemed  simple  ;   for  I  thought 

him  by  the  disposition  made  of  the  advance  guard  under  Colonel  Stuart,  the  army  moved  through 
'  Ashby's  Gap  to  Piidmont,  a  notion  on  the  Manassas  Gup  Uailroad.  Hence  the  infantry  were 
to  be  transported  by  the  railway,  while  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  ordered  to  continue  their 
inarch.  I  reached  Manassas  about  noon  on  the  UOth."  [Here  follows  a  list  of  the  troops  with 
him,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  nine  regiments,  6000  men,  as  slated  by  Beauregard. J  "The 
president  of  the  railmnil  company  had  assured  me  that  the  remaining  troop*"  [elsewhere  stuted 

at  G000  men]  "should  arrive  during  the  day I  regarded  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  during 

Ihe  night  as  certain,  and  Patterson's,  with  the  Grand  Army,  on  the  22d  as  probable."— Johnston's 
Report, 

Patterson,  at  a  pubiic  dinner  on  the  IGth  of  November,  made  a  speech,  explaining  and  vindi- 
cating hi*  conduct.  The  follow  ing  an-  the  a—nrinl  points,  as  given  in  ibo  new  spapon  of  the  day. 
On  the  12th  of  July  he  wrote  to  General  Scott,  proposing  to  go  to  Harper's  Furry  and  Charles- 
ton, and  asking  when  Manassas  would  he  attacked  ;  he  was  informed  that  the  attack  would  lie  on 
the  16th.  Un  the  13th  be  "us  directed,  "  if  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early  next 
week,  inukc  demonstrations  to  detain  him  in  th,  valley  of  Winchester."  He  made  the  demon- 
strations, nnd,  on  the  IGth,  drove  the  enemy'*  pickets  into  the  inirenehmcnis  at  Winchester. 
Three  days  before  lie  had  written  to  General  Scott,  informing  him  that  John  stun  was  in  a  position 
to  have  his  strength  doubled,  and  asked  for  in*tnu  lions ,  hut  none  came.  On  the  1 7 th  Scot!  tel- 
egraphed, "To-morrow  the  Junction  will  probubh  be  earned. "  lie  supposed  thai  he  had  detained 
Johnston  the  appointed  time,  and  that  the  work  of  his  column  was  done.  On  the  INth,  at  half 
post  one  in  the  morning,  he  telegraphed  nnd  asked,  "Shall  1  attack?"  but  received  no  reply.  He 
expected  to  be  attacked  where  ho  Was  [Johnston  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  join 
Beauregard] ;  and  if  Manassas  was  uoi  to  lie  attacked  on  that  day,  "  he  ought  (o  have  been  or- 
d  r- 1 1  ill  in  lorihwiih  to  jinn  in  the  battle,  and  the  attack  delayed  until  he  came.  Ho  could  have 
been  there  on  the  day  the  battle  was  fought,  and  his  assistance  nn-ht  lone  produced  ft  different 
result."  On  the  20th  he  heard  that  Johnston  had  marched  H  it h  J.",.uutl  Confederates  and  n  large 
artillery  force  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  [This  must  have  beat]  ut  about  the  hour  »  hen  John- 
ston reached  Manassas,  whither  he  bad  marched  with  a  little  more  than  11,000  men.]  He  tele- 
graphed the  information  to  General  Scott,  and  knew  that  the  message  was  received  the  same  day. 
In  accordance  with  instructions,  he  came  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  21st. — In  a  letter  written  on 
that  day  from  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Puiierson  slates,  "  1  could  have  turned  Johnston's  position, 
aiiil  have  attacked  him  in  the  rear  ;  but  lit;  had  received  large  re-enforcements  from  Mi_--.i-.ip]  l. 
Alabama,  and  Georgia,  a  total  force  of  over  35,0Oo  Confederate  troops  and  501)0  Virginia  militia. 
My  force  is  less  than  20,000— nineteen  regiments,  whose  term  of  service  was  up,  or  will  bo  within 
a  week.  All  refused  lo  stay  one  hour  over  their  time  but  four.  Five  regiments  have  gone  home ; 
two  more  go  to-day  ;  and  three  more  to-morrow.  To  avoid  being  cut  oft',  I  fell  back  and  occu- 
pied this  place."  At  the  time  when  Patterson  with  his  20,000  men  was  expecting  to  be  attacked 
and  cut  off,  the  Confederates  had  near  him  only  the  Virginia  militia,  about  0000,  and  Ihe  I7O0 
sick  nt  Winchester.  All  the  others  were  then  either  at  or  near  Manassas.  Johnston  had  thus 
completely  deceived  I'.iti  t,  >n  hot  It  a-  lo  the  numlier  nnd  position  of  his  army. 

This  Forces. — "McDowell's  army  at  CenireviUc  numbered  within  a  fraction  of  30,000,  with 
55  pieces  of  artillery"  [of  these,  -in  pem,  1*  longing  to  the  New  York  Eight  I),  were  thrown  out  of 
service,  leaving  Hi  pie,.  ,.— J,v.,.r<  of  Major  Barry,  Cii-/ „f  Artillery],  "A  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment and  a  New  York  artillery  lutnjiariv  were  discharged  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  which,  with 
the  sick,  reduced  the  effectives  to  about  29,1X10."— /fr^or.  <>f  Major  far  mini,  £'/«•;/  of  Engineers. 

Beauregard,  having  mentioned  that  General  Holmes  had  bean  directed  to  push"  forward  his  bri- 
gade from  F  red  cricks  burg,  and  that  Hampton's  legion  of  six  companies  of  infantry,  having  ar- 
rived that  morning  by  the  cars  from  Richmond,  was  subsequently,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  ordered 
forward,"  proceeds  to  give  the  following  summary  of  his  force:  "The  effective  force  of  all  arms 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  that  eventful  morning,  including  the  garrison  at  Camp  Pickens, 
did  not  exceed  21,833,  and  29  gnns.  The  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ready  for  action  on  the  field 
may  bo  set  down  at  6000  men  and  120  guns— ihut  is,  when  the  battle  began  ;  Smith's  brigade  and 
Fisher's  North  Carolina  eamc  tip  later,  and  made  the  total  of  the  Army  uf  the  Shenandoah  en- 
gaged, of  all  arms,  8334.  Hill's  Virginia  regiment,  650,  also  arrived,  but  was  posted  as  a  reserve 
to  the  right  flank.  The  brigade*  of  General  Holmes  mustered  1366  bayonets,  G  guns,  and  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  about  HO  strong."  It  is  not  quite  clear,  from  the  t'orV'g- .ing  statement,  whether 
Beauregard  includes  Holme-'-  and  Hamilton's  forces  in  the  Army  uf  the  Potomne.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  they  were  included,  making  the  entire  Confederate  force  ai.OUO  effective  men.  ]f 
they  are  not  included,  the  Confederate  force  would  be  raised  to  about  33,000. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  force  on  cither  side  was  not  brought  into  actual  service  at  any  stage 
of  the  action.  The  battle  presented  three  distinct  jieriods,  the  precise  time  of  which  euu'not  lie 
given  with  absolute  precision.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Confederate  reports  place  them  about  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  those  of  the  Federals,  The  exact  moment  is  of  little  consenuence.  We  give 
the  time  only  by  approximation.  These  periods  nre,  First,  The  tight  in  the  morning,  from  10$  to 
12,  when  the  Confederates  were  repulsed.  Second, The  Confederate  stand  on  the  plateau  from 
IB  to  3.  Third,  The  advance  of  the  Confederates  and  the  rout  of  ihe  Federals,  from  3  to  4.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  forces  actually  engaged  at  each  of  these  periods,  gathered  from  the 
ofilcial  reports  on  both  sides.  In  all  eases  where  actual  numbers  arc  furnished  in  the  reports, 
those  are  given.  In  other  cases,  a  "  regiment"  is  assumed  to  have  consisted  of  750  effective  men, 
and  a  "company,"  whether  of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  of  76-  Some  were  stronger  and 
some  weaker;  but  this  is  the  average.  The  numbers  given  are  those  with  which  the  regiments 
went  into  action ;.  the  losses  at  the  several  periods  were  so  nearly  equal  as  not  materially  to  vary 
the  general  result. 

1.  The  Fight  in  the  Morning. 
The  Confederate  force  actually  engaged  consisted  of  Bee's  brigade  ["  2732  bayonets,"  Beaure- 
gard, besides  oll'ieois  and  artillery],  3 men,  and  1 1  companies  of  Evans's,  with  artillery,  (J0  0  men 

—in  all,  about  3000.  The  Federals  actually  engaged  coti-i-ted  of  Burnside's  brigade,  four  regi- 
ments, with  two  companies  of  artillery— 3200  men  in  all.  undSvkc-.-  eight  companies  of  regulars, 
GOO  strong,  together  making  3S00  men.  Porter's  artillery  had  begun  to  pluv  upon  the  Confed- 
erates; his  infantry  regiments  were  also  coming  upon  the  field,  when  the  Confederates  broke. 
Sherman's  brigade  just  then  appeared,  and  aided  in  the  repulse,  when  the  Confederates,  wholly 
outnumbered,  fell  hack  in  confusion  uj>on  the  plateau. 

2.  The  Confederate  Stand  on  the  Plateau. 
The  Confederates,  consisting  of  Bee's  brigade,  3000  strong,  nnd  Evans's  whole  half  brigade, 
1300,  fell  hack  la  confusion  upon  the  plateau,  where  thev  met  Hamptons  legion,  six  companies, 
and  Jackson's  brigade  ["  2GI 1  strong,"  Beauregard,  besides  artillcrv],  about  2*00— in  all,  about 
7fi00  men  were  the  forces  on  the  plateau  at  the  moment  when  Johnston  and  Beauregard  eumo 
up  They  were  ulraost  immediately  f. I  lowed  Lv  smith's  battalion  of  the  Virginia  Forty-ninth, 
nnd  seven  companies  from  Hunter's  Virginia  Eighth,  ordered  up  from  Cocke,  and  two  additional 
regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  — Fulkner's  Second  Mississippi  ami  Fisher's  North  Car- 
olina—which had  just  come  up,  2500  men  in  all.  The  entire  force  which  held  the  plateau  was 
thus  about  10,000,  from  which  the  losses  must  be  deducted.  Beauregard  indeed  says,  after 
having  enumerated  all  these  regiments,  "Confronting  the  enemy  at  this  time  my  force  numbered 
at  most  not  more  than  G.ri00  infantry  and  artillerists,  with  but  thirteen  pieces  of" artillcrv  and  two 

companies  of  cavalry The  enemy's  force,  now  bearing  confidently  down  on  our  position, 

consisted  of  over  20,000  infantry,  seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry,  and  24  pieces  of  improved 
artillery.  This  is  hut  a  part  ol  Beaun  card  -  studious  system  of  understating  his  own  force,  and 
overstating  that  of  his  opponents.  The  entire  Federal'  force  which  crossed  the  Run  was  but 
18,000 ;  of  these,  at  thai  moment,  Burnsidc's  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  was 
7A™      "T'  Howard's  brigade  had   not  crossed   the   Hun.     These  brigades  numbered  fully 

6000,  so  that  ihero  remain  but  13,000  Federals  then  "bearing  down"  upon  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion ;  and  these,  according  to  Barnard,  "were  in  a  single  column,  strong  along  over  several  miles 
Of  road.  —  Johnston's  report  here  furnishes  additional  means  for  correcting  the  error  of  Beaure- 
gard.    Speaking  of  the  time  before  the  arrival  of  Fisher  and  Falkuer,  ho  says :  "  We  had  now 


16  guns  and  260  cavalry,  and  a  little  above  nine  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
six  guns  and  less  than  the  strength  of  three  regiments  of  that  of  the  Potomac,  engaged  with  about 
35,000  United  States  troops,  among  whom  were  full  3000  men  of  the  old  regular  army."  John- 
ston here  gives  the  Confederate  force  accurately,  12  regiments;,  equal  to  9000  men,  and  22  guns. 
He,  however,  more  than  doubles  the  Federal  force. 

3.  The  Confiderate  Advance  and  tlie  federal1  Rout. 

Beauregard  says :  "By  this  time,  between  half  past  two  and  three  o'clock  P.M.,  our  rc-niforcc- 
ments,  pushed  forward  and  directed  bv  General  Johnston  to  the  required  qunrlcr,  were  at  hand 
just  as  I  had  ordered  forward  to  a  second  effort  for  the TCMverv  oflho  disputed  plateau  the  whole 
line,  including  my  reserves,  which  at  this  crisis  of  the  battle  l" felt  called  upon  lo  lead  in  pet>oll. 
The  attack  was  general,  nnd  was  shared  in  by  every  regiment  then  in  the  field."  After  enumer- 
ating the  new  re-enforcements,  with  less  particularity  than  is  dune  by  johnaaa  wheae  retort  we 
follow,  he  says;  "About  the  same  lime,  nt  three  o:clock  P.M.,  Brigadier  G.iurnl  I-  K  sn,iih 
with  some  1700  infantry  of  FJzey's  brigade-  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Ik ,  kl.uiu's  bat- 
tery, came  upon  the  field  from  Camp  Pickens,  Maaassnl,  whin-  they  hud  arrived  l.v  railroad  nt 
noon."  This  was  the  last  re-en  force  ment ;  and  the  two  retail*  enable  us  to  gm  the  number  of 
the  Confederates  on  the  field,  all  of  whom  were  in  action  nt  the  time  ol  the  rout  Tin  -e  c  on 
sistcd  of  the  i;(H10  men  of  the  Armv  of  the  slien.it,. i...,l  nriginnlli,  uigaged-  Fvnn-v.  half  bn.-udt 
1300;  Hampton's  legion,  400;  Kirby  Smith's,  1700— 0-Hui  specially  eniinierutcd  ;  «nh  ihe  follow- 
ing regiments  of  infantry,  of  which  Hie  numbers  are  not  slated  :  Fisher's  North  C linn  Fulkiicr'a 

Mississippi,  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  Cash's  and  Kershaw's,  from  Uotilu.m's  brigade; 
Cocke*  whole  brigade  of  five  regiments;  nnd  Early's  brigade  if  time  regiments— in  nil  twelve 
regiments,  equal  to  "000  men,  making  IH.  Km  infunirv.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  cavalry  and  artillery;  hot  at  leost  ten  compnuU-  are  *|,n,dlv  mentioned  as  engaged, 
winch  brings  the  entire  Confederate  force  actually  on  the  platcmi  at  .he  time  of  the  rout  to  a  lit- 
tle more  than  1'.', men.       Ihe  remaining  11,0011  (or  |,    I,.,,,  I... ,  u„  n  not  actually  engaged 

consisted  ut  Holme-'-.  F.well's,  Jones's,  Loll gst reel's,  and  a  |  urt  ot  Iloiiham's  brigades     " 

The  Federal  forces  engaged,  or  in  a  position  to  be  brought  into  action  at  the  time  of  the  rout, 
consisted,  as  stated  in  the  text,  of  the  18,000  who  crossed  the  Run,  deducting  Kcves's  brigade  of 
•-MQ,  nnd  ail  equal  number  of  Burtmdo's  brigade- -50011  in  nil,  leaving  |;1.<UH1  ut  t'liat  moment  on 
the  field. 

The  Zouaves.—"  The  evanescent  courage  of  tho  Zouaves  prompted  them  to  fire  perhaps  a 
hundred  shots,  when  they  broke,  and  tied,  leaving  the  batteries  o]-en   to  a  charge  of  the  enemy's 

1  tho  Zouaves  came  tip, 

..  ..  -'lump  of  small  pines  in 

hey  broke  and  lied  to  the  rear,  keeping  up  a  desultory  firing  over 

they  were  charged  by  a  company  of 


airy,  which  took  place  immediately.''—  Porter's  Rejiort, 
1  led  them  forward  against  an  Alabama  regiment  partly  concealed  it 
at.  old  field.     At  the  first  fir    "       '      ' 
the  heads  of  their  comrade* 

secession  cavalry  on  ibeir  rear,  who  came  by  a  road  through 

right.     The  fire  of  the  Zouave*  killed  four  and  wounded  one,  di.per.siug  them.     Tho  discomfiture 

of  this  cavalry  was  completed  bi  a  lire  from  Captain  Collmu's  >  ompmn  „f  Cnit,  d  States  cnvulry 

which  killed  an  I  n i  .1  ■  -■  r.il  men.     Colonel  Fariihiiin.  with  -..me   ,1  hi,  ,  fibers  and  men' 

behaved  gallantly,  hut  the  regiment  of  Zouaves,  as  n  regiment,  did  not  mneac  ngain  on  the  field' 
Many  of  the  men  joined  other  regiments,  and  did  good  servi.e  a-  skirmishers Since  the  re- 
treat more  ihmi  three  fourth*  of  the  Zouave-  lnv  di-Ti .  in  d  '-  HriafseAnmrt  Report.  "The 
'"'"'"!""""  'I  'inn  i  -  i  lii.  ken.  -  1. 1'tf-rii  -i  '  M- 1  -.  :r  •:  |.  .  ■.  ,.  i - ] i ti  1 1  when  n  troop  of  ihe 
euemj  -  c.iucri,  debouching  tern  a  piece  of  wood  close  upon  out  right  Hank,  charged  down  upon 

the  Sea  I«rt  hle.ii  nth.      tK  Z  g     _bt  ,,f  the  enmity  n  few  minutes  l-eforo  they 

wcie  upon  tin-in ,  broki  tanks  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cnvnliy  dashed  through  them  without  do- 
ing them  much  harm,  ihe  Zouaves  gave  them  a  scattering  fire  as  thev  passed,  which  emptied 
hve  saddles  and  killed  three  horses.  A  tew  minutes  afterward  a  regiment  of  the  enemy's  infnntry 
presented  itself  in  line  nt  not  more  than  00  or  70  vurds'  distance,  and  delivered  a  volley  full  upon 
the  batteries  nnd  their  supports.  The  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth  regiments  instantly  broke  nnd 
fled  in  confusion  to  the  rear,  and  refused  to  rally  and  return  to  the  support  of  the  bnltcries."— 
flurrj'j  Report. 

Thk  Rout.— The  completeness  of  the  rout  is  testified  to  in  almost  all  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
commanders.  McDowell  says:  "This  soon  degenerated  into  disorder,  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy.  Ever?  efrorl  was  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but 
in  vain.  The  battalion  of  regular  infantry  alouc  moved  up  the  hill,  and  there  maintained  itself 
until  our  men  could  get  down  to  and  across  the  Warrentun  turnpike.  The  plain  was  covered 
with  the  reiieuiing  troops,  and  they  seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom  they  enme  in  contuct.    Tito 

retreat  soon  became  u  rout,  and  this  soon  degenerated  still  farther  into  a  panic I  gave  the 

necessary  orders  to  protect  ilieir  withdrawal,  begging  the  men  lo  form  in  line,  and  offer  nt  least 
the  appearance  of  organization.  ...  Once  on  the  road,  and  the  different  corps  coming  together 
in  small  parties,  many  without  officers,  they  became  intermingled,  and  all  organization  was  lost. 
....  In  the  panic  [at  the  crossing  of  Cub  Kun]  the  horses  hauling  ihe  caissons  and  ammunition 
were  cut  from  their  traces  by  persons  to  escape  with,  and  in  this  way  much  confusion  was  caused, 
the  panic  aggravated,  and  the  road  encumbered By  sundown  most  of  our  men  hud  got  be- 
yond Cciitreville  ridge,  and  it  became  a  question  whether  we  should  or  not  endeavor  to  make  a 
stand  there. . .    .  The  utter  disorganisation  mid  demoralization  of  tho  mass  of  the  army  seemed, 

to  all  who  were  near  enough  to  ho  consulted, to  admit  no  alternative  hat  to  fnll  back (In 

sending  the  others  of  the  natV  ro  the  different  camps,  they  found  that  our  decision  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  troops,  most  of  those  who  had  come  in  from  the  front  laung  already  on  the  road 
to  the  rear,  the  panic  with  which  they  came  in  still  continuing,  and  hurrying  them  along." 

Porter  says:  "The  slopes  behind  us  were  swarming  with  our  retreating  nnd  disorganized  forces, 
while  riderless  horses  and  artillery  teams  ran  furiously  through  the  uyiiigYrowd.  All  farther  ef- 
forts were  futilo.     The  words,  gestures,  and  threats  of  our  officers  were  thrown  nwny  upon  men 

who  had  lost  nil  presence  of  mind,  and  only  longed  for  absence  of  body The  rear-guard 

[mainly  Sykes's  rcguhn-J  followed  our  panic-sirkken  troops  to  Centre .ville|  resisting  the  attacks  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  saving  them  from  the  inevitable  de  si  met  ion  which  awaited 
them  hud  not  this  bodi   been  interposed." 

Ileintzelman  says i  "Soon  after  the  firing  commenced,  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  broke  nnd  ran. 
I  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to  rally  them.  The  want  of  discipline  in  these,  regiments  was 
so  great  that  the  most  of  the  men  would  run  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  and 
continue  to  fire — fortunately  fur  the  braver  ones— very  high  in  the  air,  and  compelling  those  in 
front  to  retreat...  .  Finding  it.  imjiossilile  to  rally  any  of  the  regiments,  wo  commenced  our  retreat 
at  ahout  half  past  four  I'.M.  There  was  a  fine  position  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  where  I 
hoped  to  make  a  stand  with  n  section  of  Arnold's  battery  nnd  the  United  States  cavalry,  if  I  could 
rally  a  few  regiments  of  infantry.  In  this  I  utterly  failed,  and  we  continued  our  retreat  on  the 
ruad  we  hud  advanced  on  in  the  moining.  I  sent  forward  my  staff  officers  to  rally  some  troops 
beyond  the  Run,  but  not  a  company  would  form.  .  .  .  Such  a  rout  I  never  witnessed  before.  No 
elicits  could  induce  a  single  regiment  to  form  after  the  retreat  hud  commenced." 

MeCUUan  says;  "I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  on  Satur- 
day, July  27th,  I  BUI,  six  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  found  no  army  to  command  ;  a 
mere  collection  of  regiments,  cowering  on  tho  banks  of  the  Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw,  others 
dispirited  by  the  recent  defeat.  .  .  .The  city  was  almost  in  a  condition  to  have  been  taken  by  a 
dash  of  cavaliy." 

The  Pursuit.— "  Early's  brigade,  etc.,  pursued  the  now  panic-stricken,  fugitive  enemy.  Stu- 
art, with  his  cavalry,  and  Beckham,  had  also  taken  up  the  pursuit  along  the  road  by  which  the 
enemy  had  come  upon  the  field  in  the  morning ;  but,  soon  encumbered  bv  prisoners  who  thronged 
the  way,  the  former  was  unable  to  attack  the  mass  of  fust-Muring,  fugitive  Federalists.  Wilhers'a, 
Preston's, Cash's  and  Kershaw's  regiments,  Hampton'-  legion,  and  Kemper's  battery,  also  pursued 
along  the  Warrentun  road  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  enemy  having  Opportunely  opened  a  way  for 
them  through  the  heavy  abattis  which  my  troops  had  made  on  the  we-t  'idc  o'l'tbe  bridge  several 
days  before;  but  this  pursuit  was  soon  recalled.  .  .  .  Colonel  Radford,  with  six  companies  of  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  was  ordered  to  cross  Bull  Run,  and  attack  the  enemy  from  the  direction  of  the  Lewis 
house.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  [over  I  !ub  linn]  be  charged  a  battery 
with  great  gallantry,  took  Colonel  Corcoran,  of  the  GUth  New  York,  prisoner,  and  captured  the 
colors  of  that  regiment. .  .  .  Lieutenant  Uunford  also  led  some  companies  of  cavalry  in  hot  pur- 
suit, and  captured  prisoners,  cannon,  etc., abandoned  in  the  flight"— Beauregard's  Report.  "Stu- 
art pressed  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  principal  line  of  retreat,  the  Sndl'ey  road.  Foor  companies 
of  cavalry,  under  Radford  and  Munford,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  stream  to  reach  ihe  turnpike, 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  left.  Our  cavalry  found  the  roads  encumbered  with  dead  and 
woanded  {many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  from  wagons),  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing.  .  .  .  Instructions  were  sent  to  Bonham  to  march  by  the  ejuickest  route  to  intercept  the 
fugitives;  and  to  Longstrect  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  right.  Their  progress  was 
checked  by  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  by  night  ut'C'entn-villc-."— Jo/m.-tonn  Report. 

"The  order  [to  take  up  a  position  in  front  of  Centreville]  was  executed  with  great  difficulty, 
the  road  was  nearly  choked  up  by  retreating  baggage-wagons  of  several  divisions,  and  by  tfiB 
vast  number  of  Hying  soldiers  belonging  to  various  regiments. . .  .  Nevertheless,  I  was  enabled  tc 
take  a  position  which  would  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  retreat  of  the 
army. . .  .  The  retreat  ufgreat  numbers  of  living  soldien  continued  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  great  majority  in  wild  eonfasion,  and  but  few  in  collected  bodies.     Soon  afterward  sev- 
eral squadrons  ol  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  along  the  road,  anil  appeared  before  the  outposts. 
.  .  The  skirmishers  fired,  when  the  enemy  turned  around,  leaving  several  killed  and  wounded 
the  spot.     Afterward  we  were  several  times  molested  from  various  sides  by  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry.    At  about  midnight,  the  command  to  leave  the  position  aud  march  to  Washington  wad  giveD 
by  liLQeral  McDowell."— BUaker's  Report. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TTTE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC— BALL'S  BLUFF. 
The  new  Army.— lis  Organization.— ricncrnl  MeClellan.— Difficulties  in  his  Wny.— The  Materiel 
of  War. — Fortifications  nuuut  Washington. — Popular  impression  as  to  the  early  close  i>f  llio 
War. — MeClellan' 9  Memorandum  addressed  lo  the  President.— His  Estimate  of  the  Folic 
requisite  for  an  aggressive  Campaign— Operations  during  ilie  .Summer  and  Autumn.— Kecon- 
noissanec  toward  Lewinsvillc.— Evacuation  of  Munson's  Hill  by  the  Confederates.— Con  fed  cr- 
ate, Batteries)  nt  Matthias  Point.— Blockade  of  the  Lower  Potomac.— Operations  on  the  Upper 
Potomac— Position  of  Forces.— Confederate  Occupation  of  LwUbutg.— McCnll'i  Advance  to 
Drninesville.— Ashby's  llaid  on  Harper's  Ferry.— D eve nVs  Rcconnoissance  toward  Lccsburg. 
— Tho  Battle  of  Bull's  Bluff.— Death  of  Baker.—  The  Defeat  and  Sluuchtcr  of  the  Federals.— 
Cause  Of  tho  Disaster.— The  Confederate  Army  in  Virginia.— Ord's  Advance  to  Drainesville. 
—Object  of  the  Movement.— McColl's  Division.— The  March.— The  Enemy  flanked.— His 
Retreat. — Losses. 

THE  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  lost.  The  enemy  bad  not  improved  bis 
opportunity  against  our  panic-stricken  capital ;  no  victory  gained  in  tbe 
war  wns  more  fruitless  of  benefit  to  tbe  victors,  and  to  tbe  vanquished  there 
could  have  been  no  success  more  fortunate,  on  tbe  whole,  than  was  their 
defeat.  The  battle  bad  been  a  test-battle  for  a  continent  that  for  three  gen- 
erations had  been  nursed  in  peace— a  test-battle  both  for  the  North  and 
South,  it  is  true,  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a  case,  the  former,  whose 
strength  had  been  broken,  learned  the  lesson,  while  tbe  latter,  blinded  by 
temporary  and  easily-won  success,  became  over-confident,  and  saw  in  the 
Federal  rout  of  July  only  a  magnificent  illustration  of  tbe  martial  superiority 
of  Southern  chivalry.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  South  relaxed  its 
strength,  the  muscular  North  contracted  and  prepared  to  strike  blows.  The 
great  uprising  in  April  bad  brought  to  the  capital  a  vast  assemblage  of  mi- 
litia ;  and  these,  not  waiting  for  the  mature  results  of  discipline,  but  pushed 
on  by  the  incessant  clamor  of  people  and  press,  had  shouldered  arms,  to 
which  the  majority  of  them  were  unused,  and  marched  forth  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day  to  meet  the  defiant  foe  beyond  Centreville,  very  much  as  the 
same  number  of  men  would  have  gone  to  a  picnic  or  a  fancy  tournament, 
and  with  not  half  the  regularity  that  would  have  marked  an  ordinary  train- 
ing day ;  and  this  mock  army  had  been  swept  from  the  field,  disorganized 
and  useless.  Following  upon  this  disaster  came  a  second  uprising,  which 
gave  us,  at  length,  an  army  of  soldiers. 

Hut  this  was  tbe  work  of  time,  and  it  was  also  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 
Perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  such  a  military  organization  as  was 
required  was  the  habitual  predisposition  of  the  people  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions. Among  the  many  shrewd  sayings  of  Lord  Bacon  was  this:  that  a 
nation  devoted  to  the  minute  operations  of  mechanism  and  to  lucrative  com- 
merce is  the  least  likely,  of  all  others,  to  be  martially  disposed.  In  addition 
to  this  we  were  a  republic,  and  there  was  no  distinction  of  classes,  as  between 
the  ruling  and  the  ruled,  and  thus  none  of  that  subserviency  of  one  class  to 
another  which  leads  naturally  to  military  subordination  and  discipline.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  for  Congress  to  vote  and  to  raise  half  a  million  of  men. 
But  the  manner  in  which  recruiting  was  carried  on  introduced  iuto  this  body 
an  absolutely  worthless  element.  Officers  were  appointed  at  the  head  of 
regiments  as  the  reward  for  filling  up  their  ranks,  and  the  motives  to  decep- 
tion were  too  powerful  lo  be  resisted;  sometimes  one  third  of  a  regiment 
which  had  been  mustered  into  the  army  was  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be 
unfit  for  active  service.  Here  was  one  difficulty.  But  if  there  was  a  large 
class  of  "'  incapables"  among  tbe  privates,  there  was  a  still  larger  class  in 
proportion  among  the  officers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  military  knowl- 
edge whatever.     This  was  the  kind  of  army  which  displaced  the  armed 


crowd  of  the  summer  campaign ;  this  was  tbe  army  which,  at  a  week's  no- 
tice, rushed  to  tbe  protection  of  the  capital ;  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  army 
that  could  carry  on  a  campaign — that  could  stand  reverses  or  bear  success. 
Tbere  was  not  a  sufficiently  large  force  of  the  regular  army  to  form  a  re- 
spectable nucleus  about  which  this  crude  mass  might  be  gathered  and  or- 
ganized. The  army  that  was  needed  had  to  be  made,  and  it  must  be  made 
out  of  unpromising  material. 

But  who  was  to  transform  this  half  million  of  men  into  good  and  trust- 
worthy soldiers?  We  had  one  general  —  WiDfield  Scott — who  had  been 
tried,  and  in  whom  the  country  had  great  confidence.  But  he  was  infirm, 
and  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  it  was  beyond  bis  power  to  en- 
dure the  fatiguing  duties  that  must  inevitably  full  upon  the  commander  of 
so  large  an  army.  He  himself,  aware  of  this,  although  unwilling  wholly  to 
disengage  himself  from  tbe  struggle,  suggested  that  another  be  placed  at  the 
helm,  he  himself  retaining  a  general  oversight  of  operations.  For  this  im- 
portant office  be  proposed  General  George  B.  MeClellan. 

The  campaigns  in  West  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1861  contrasted  most 
favorably  with  the  operations  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  The  topography  of  West  Virginia  presented  a  very  great  ob- 
stacle to  military  operations;  but  these  difficulties  existed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree for  the  Confederates  than  for  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  had  the  advan- 
tage— in  this  case  a  der-isive  one — of  having  the  surrounding  people  on  our 
side.  The  attempts,  therefore,  which  wore  made  by  Giimett  and  bis  fellow- 
officers  to  occupy  this  mountainous  region  were  thwarted,  without  any  great 
sacrifice  except  the  hibor  involved  in  arduous  marches,  and  somewhat  more 
than  the  ordinary  exposure  that  belongs  of  necessity  to  a  soldier's  life. 
However  strongly  the  enemy  might  be  fortified,  he  had  always  a  long  line 
of  communication  to  protect,  and,  by  simply  cutting  this  line,  he  would  al- 
ways be  compelled  to  risk  the  chances  of  battle,  in  winch  the  advantages 
were  mostly  in  our  favor.  The  campaign  was  wisely  planned  in  every  part, 
and  MeClellan  was  unusually  fortunate  in  the  vigorous  support  given  him 
by  Boseerans.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  commander  himself  was  not  al- 
ways personally  present  on  the  field  of  conflict  at  all  diminish  the  credit  due 
to  the  military  skill  which  planned  and  controlled  the  battle.  The  good  de- 
gree of  military  sagacity  developed  in  these  battles,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  victory  followed  upon  tbe  heels  of  another,  at  a  time  when  tbe 
whole  country  was  impatient  for  activity,  brought  MeClellan  into  a  promi- 
nence which  he  enjoyed  without  a  rival.  Another  quality,  more  character- 
istic of  MeClellan  than  of  any  other  general,  and  one  which  was  more  than 
all  others  calculated  to  make  him  the  centre  of  popular  attraction,  was  his 
extraordinary  capability  of  creating  enthusiasm  in  his  army.  This  enthusi- 
asm was  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  rather  a  sort  of  inspiration,  by  which 
the  troops  became  identified  with  their  leader,  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition  and  destiny  as  well  as  of  his  military  operations.  It  was 
not  a  simple,  frank  outburst  of  admiration,  but  it  was  personal  sympathy, 
fervent  devotion.  Fortunate  beyond  the  usual  estimate  put  upon  them 
were  all  these  characteristics,  and  they  doubtless  had  great  weight  with 
General  Scott;  but  with  the  lieutenant  general  there  was  another  consid- 
eration of  at  least  equal  importance — MeClellan,  having  been  from  the  first 
scrupulously  jealous  of  what  the  Southern  states  deemed  to  be  their  rights, 
would  be  likely  to  conciliate  the  South,  if  conciliation  were  yet  possible,  and 
his  appointment  would  unite  the  country  by  bringing  even  the  pro-slavery 
party  of  the  North  over  to  tbe  support  of  the  war,  whereas  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  as  it  seemed  to  Scott,  would  provoke 
the  enemy  to  a  more  determined  resistance  and  distract  our  counsels  at  home. 
But  there  was  a  greater  danger  which  was  not  foreseen,  viz.,  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  almost  inevitable  certainty  of  disagreement  between  a  general  and 
an  administration  representing  sentiments  radically  opposite  to  his  own; 
and  the  jealousies  growing  out  of  this  opposition  in  sentiment  lost  us  many 
a  battle  and  many  an  opportunity  of  bringing  tbe  war  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. These  troubles  were,  however,  in  the  background,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  consider  their  origin  and  development  until  we  come  to  treat 
of  tbe  Peninsular  Campaign  of  1862. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  difficulties  which  MeClellan  had  to  encounter  and 
overcome  at  the  outset,  and  before  any  active  operations  could  be  attempt- 
ed, were  very  great  and  numeroua  Some  of  these  we  have  indicated  in 
connection  with  tbe  raw  material  which  was  given  him  to  make  into  an 
army.  This  particular  class  of  difficulties  MeClellan  looked  directly  in  the 
face,  and  it  is  probable  that  so  great  a  number  of  men  were  never  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  organized  into  an  efficient  army.  In  this  organization  tho 
regiment  was  the  unit.  Four  regiments  constituted  a  brigade,  and  three 
brigades  a  division.  Each  division  bad  four  batteries,  three  served  by  vol- 
unteers and  one  by  regulars,  tbe  captain  of  the  latter  commanding  the  en- 
tire artillery  of  the  division.  The  regulars  were  not  distributed,  but  were 
kept  together  in  divisions  by  themselves.  In  tbe  constitution  of  this  army, 
MeClellan's  intimate  acquaintance  with  European  tactics  became  of  very 
creat  value  and  assistance.  Tbe  result  was  perhaps  not  an  equivalent  to 
the  Southern  army  in  some  important  respects,  for  the  latter  entered  more 
naturally  into  military  organization;  the  officers  were  men  accustomed  to 
rule,  tbe  men  to  be  ruled,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South  had  al- 
'  ways  necessitated  a  very  near  approach  to  martial  law  as  the  ordinary  status 
of  society. 

But  soldiers  are  only  tbe  muscular  basis  of  an  army ;  it  is  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  war  that  give  an  army  availability  and  multiply  its  power. 
These  appliances  are  of  two  sorts,  offensive  and  defensive.  And  here  again 
the  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  obtaining  tbe  raw  material  or  a  sufficient 
supply  of  money,  but  in  elaborate  construction,  requiring  the  tedious  labor 
of  months.     As  Congress  could  vote  half  a  million  of  men,  so  it  could  vote 
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half  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  but  it  could  no  more  easily  metamorph- 
ose money  into  muskets,  cannon,  and  pontoon  bridges  than  raw  militia  into 
soldiers.  If  we  consider  merely  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  five  hund- 
red thousand  men,  it  sums  up  in  the  short  space  of  one  week  to  nearly  three 
million  pounds  of  meat  and  four  millions  of  flour,  besides  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  cofi'ee  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  systematic  regulation  of  this  enormous  supply  pre- 
supposes arrangements  the  most  complicate  in  advertisement  of  proposals,  in 
shipment  and  transportation,  and  finally  in  distribution.  Then  the  arrange- 
ments for  equipments  and  munitions  required  still  more  time  for  their  com- 
pletion. The  number  of  small  arms  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  was 
fearfully  inadequate.  These  bad  either  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
or  imported.  The  Springfield  armory  and  that  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  the 
principal  sources  of  the  home  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the 
latter  of  these  had  been  destroyed  in  April.  There  were  not  enough  mus- 
kets in  the  North  to  supply  the  75,000  men  of  the  President's  first  call. 
Even  the  Springfield  armory  could  furnish  no  more  than  25,000  per  year. 
Evidently,  then,  new  armories  had  to  be  set  in  operation,  and  those  already 
existing  enlarged,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  a  foreign  supply.  Not  only  was  the  quantity  of  small  arms 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  extensive  campaign  slowly  produced,  but  there  was 
an  equal  impediment  in  the  way  of  promptly  furnishing  heavy  artillery. 

The  very  tents  of  the  soldiers  taxed  all  the  sail-makers  of  the  country  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  working  powers.  Wagons,  aad  harness,  and  cav- 
alry equipments  of  every  sort  existed  only  in  the  raw  material,  and  slowly 
advanced  out  of  this  primitive  form  under  the  manufacturer's  busy  hand. 
The  industrial  activity  of  the  North  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  meet  the 


sudden  and  pressing  demand;  all  that  could  be  done  quickly  was  done. 
But  skill  is  the  result  of  experience ;  it  docs  not  spring  up  at  any  moment- 
ary emergency ;  and,  therefore,  all  work  requiring  a  great  degree  of  mechan- 
ical elaboration  was  of  slow  completion  ;  and  the  number  of  laborers  fitted 
for  such  work  being  insufficient,  others  must  be  trained  before  they  could  be 
of  any  efficiency. 

Not  only  must  there  be  a  vast  increase  of  materiel  for  offensive  warfare, 
but  the  disorganization  of  the  army  after  its  defeat  at  Bull  Run  made  it  nec- 
essary to  surround  Washington  with  defensive  works  of  great  strength. 
This  was  partially  begun  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  advance  into  Virginia 
and  tne  occupation  of  Alexandria,  when  Forts  Runyon  and  Corcoran  were 
constructed  as  tites-de-poni  to  the  Long  Bridge  and  the  Aqueduct.  A  fort- 
night afterward  Fort  Albany  was  laid  out,  commanding  the  Columbia  and 
the  Aqueduct  and  Alexandria  roads.  After  McCldlan  assumed  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  interval  between  Fort  Corcoran  and  Fort 
Albany  was  filled  by  a  series  of  works  within  supporting  distance  of  each 
other;  and  strong  works  were  built  controlling  the  principal  routes  leading 
to  Washington  from  the  north.  Tlius  was  established  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
fortification  for  the  defense  of  the  capital ;  but  to  complete  the  works  so  far 
as  to  justify  any  great  depletion  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington  for  the 
purposes  of  an  offensive  campaign  was  the  work  of  months.1 


1  "The  theory  of  ilif-w  definscs  U  ihut  ii|n>n  whieh  the  works  of  Torres  Vcdrus  were  bused — the 
only  one  admitted  at  the  present  <lny  fur  di-fcndm?  extensive  line?,  Ii  i*  to  occupy  the  cummnm 
ing  points  within  rnnye  of  each  other  by  field-forts,  the  tire  of  which  shall  swirop  iill  thennproache 
Thi-.iC  forts  furnish  the  secure  cuiplm  irmihrs  of  artillery.  They  also  ufTurd  cover  to  bodies  of  ii 
fun try.  The  works  may  he  conueru-d  by  lines  of  light  parapets,  or  the  Ground  (where  practieabt 
may  be  so  obstructed  that  the  enemy's  troops  tun  not  penetrate  the  interval  without  beinp;  ei 
posed,  for  a  considcriible  time,  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  artillery  or  musketry  fire  of  the  forts. 

"With  such  u  system  established,  the  defense  against  a  powerful  attack  requires  that  all  the 
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In  the  face  of  all  these  impediments,  it  was  the  popular  impression  that 
the  war  would  be,  by  great  victories  gained  on  the  field, brought  to  comple- 
tion in  two  or  three  months.  Besides,  there  were  a  few  who  supposed  that 
our  immense  and  formidable  preparations  would  intimidate  the  South,  and 
obviate  the  very  necessity  of  fighting.  But  the  South  was  not  intimidated. 
She  herself  voted  500,000  men,  and  brought  a  large  proportion  of  that  num- 
ber into  the  field,  partly  by  volunteering,  and  in  great  measure  by  conscrip- 
tion. Then  it  was  apparent  to  every  military  eye  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  two  sections  must  meet,  and  that  the  side  to  yield  would  be  that  which 
was  more  rapidly  exhausted.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  preliminary  prep- 
arations in  the  matter  of  organization  must  be  thoroughly  completed  before 
a  campaign  could  be  ventured  against  an  enemy  whose  force,  though  not 
equal  to  our  own  in  point  of  numbers,  bad  a  great  advantage  in  position, 
being  situated  at  the  centre  of  an  arc  along  whose  circumference  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  operate  in  any  aggressive  movement.  The  popular 
impression,  however,  as  to  the  early  termination  of  the  war  still  remained; 
indeed,  a  shorter  time  elapsed  before  the  date  which  had  been  set  for  a  final 
settlement  than  would  have  sufficed  for  our  army  to  learn  how  to  build  a 
pontoon  bridge. 


The  season  suitable  for  active  operations  previous  to  the  winter  of  1861 
passed  by  without  any  important  movement.  In  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  President  early  in  August  of  that  year,  MeClellan  expressed  liis  con- 
victions in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  coming  campaign  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.  Having  stated  that  the  war  differed  from  all  others  in  this  respect, 
viz.,  that  in  ordinary  wars  the  purpose  was  simply  to  conquer  a  peace  and 
make  a  treaty  on  advantageous  terms,  while  in  this  it  was  necessary  to  crush 
a  population  sufficiently  numerous,  intelligent,  and  warlike  to  constitute  a 
nation,  he  proceeded  to  urge  the  necessity  for  an  overwhelming  display  of 
physical  force.  Our  foreign  relations  and  financial  credit,  he  said,  demanded 
that  the  military  action  of  the  government  should  be  prompt  and  irresistible. 
The  plan  of  operations  which  be  advised  was  the  following: 

The  rebels  having  made  Virginia  their  main  field  of  operations,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  the  great  conflict  should  take  place  in  that  state. 
But,  to  weaken  the  resistance  at  this  point,  movements  should  be  made  both 
by  land  and  water  in  other  directions,  and  especially  in  the  West,  upon  the 
Mississippi,  and,  as  soon  as  Kentucky  was  sufficiently  cordial  in  her  loyal- 
ty, through  that  state  into  Eastern  Tennessee.  These  separate  and  co-oper- 
ative movements  would  not  require  a  very  large  force;  but  for  the  main 
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army — that  of  the  Potomac — be  urged  a  force  of  273,000  men,  to  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  engineer  and  pontoon  trains  and  transportation.  In  di- 
rect co-operation  with  this  force,  a  strong  naval  armament  should  be  pre- 
pared to  move  against  important  points  along  the  enemy's  sea-coast  As  an 
argument  in  favor  of  so  large  an  army  in  the  East,  he  suggested  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond  was  only  the  first  step  into  the  enemy's  country;  and  as 
every  successful  advance  lengthened  our  line  of  communications,  large  de- 
tachments of  force  would  be  necessary  to  protect  that  line,  while  the  enemy, 
at  every  withdrawal,  would  be  able  to  make  a  greater  concentration  of  his 
own  forces. 

Undoubtedly,  in  his  proposed  distribution  of  forces,  MeClellan  underrated 
the  difficulties  of  the  Western  campaign.     At  least,  it  soon  became  evident 


forts  shall  be  frarrNoncd ;  thnt  a  certain  amount  of  infantry,  cavalrv.  and  movable  artillery  b? 
distributed  alonj;  the  line-  sufficient  to  hold  thorn  until  reserves  can  tie  bronpht  to  support  ■  and. 
finally,  it  require*  a  movable  force  held  as  a  reserve,  which  may  be  shifted  from  point  to  point,  to 
meet  the  enemy's  effort  wherever  it  may  be  made,  and  where,  aided  by  the  works,  they  can  repel 
superior  numbers. 

"It  is  evident  that  iciihout  fort in rations  n  place  can  not  be  considered  secore  unless  held  hy 
considerably  grtater  numbers  than  the  enemy  enn  brinu  to  assail  it.  No  less  nn  authority  than 
Napoleon  says  that,  aided  by  fortifications,  .10,000  nun  and  :tO0O  artillL'rvmon  can  defend  n  cap- 
ital RRninst  800,000  men,  and  he  asserts  the  necessity  of  fortify inc  all  national  capitals,"— Gow-u/ 
Bmardt  Report,  p.  IS 


that  to  subdue  the  Confederates  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  alone  required  a 
force  much  larger  than  MeClellan  considered  necessary  for  an  advance  into 
East  Tennessee. 

This  memorandum  was  addressed  to  the  President,  at  his  own  request, 
within  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Three  months  afterward, 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  there  being  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
country  and  the  President  for  an  immediate  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  MeClellan  made  another  statement  to  the  President,  representing 
the  force  available  for  an  advance  movement  as  only  about  76,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  enemy  behind  intrenched  fortifications  was  fully  150,000. 
It  is  true  there  was  present  for  duty  a  force  of  147,000  men,  but  over  13,000 
of  these  were  either  unarmed  or  unequipped.  Out  of  the  134,000  left, 
58,000  must  remain,  to  protect  Washington,  to  guard  the  Potomac,  and  to 
garrison  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  leaving  only  76,000  for  the  aggressive 
movement  against  Richmond. 

In  order  to  an  advance,  MeClellan  thought  that  35,000  men  should  be  left 
to  protect  Washington,  13,000  to  guard  the  Potomac,  10,000  to  garrison 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  while  there  should  be  a  column  of  150,000  for 
active  operations.  This  would  require  an  aggregate,  present  and  absent,  of 
240,000  men.     Aa  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  MeClellan  was  no 
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doubt  cgrcgiouslv  mistaken.  His  information  was  gathered  from  unreliable 
sources,  and  any  reports  that  militated  against  bis  preconceived  opinions  he 
summarily  rejected.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  at 
Manassas  numbered  over  50,000  men;  for  even  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
ranks  had  been  re-enforced  by  conscription,  they  were  estimated  at  only 
about  80,000. 

Tims  so  far  as  the  main  operations  against  Richmond  were  concerned. 
But  the  army  was  not  idle  during  the  summer.  Reconnoitring  parties 
were  continually  scouring  the  country  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ene- 
my's lines.  Frequently  these  reeonnoissances  resulted  in  skirmishes,  which 
accustomed  the  soldiers  to  being  under  fire.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
those  which  occurred  during  the  summer  was  that  made  by  General  Smith, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  toward  Lewinsville.  The  general  bad  several 
thousand  troops  in  his  command,  and,  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Lewins- 
ville, they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  the  Confederates  from  Falls 
Church.  The  result  of  the  sharp  conflict  which  ensued  was  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  and  the  capture  of  some  of  his  stores  by  General  Smith.  Two 
days  afterward  the  Confederates  abandoned  the  fortifications  on  Munson's 
Hill,  which  they  had  held  ever  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  enemy  was  active  during  the  summer  and  autumn  chiefly  in  two  di- 
rections— to  prevent  navigation  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  and  to  find  his  way 
across  some  of  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Maryland ;  and  these 
operations  on  the  right  and  left  of  McCIellan's  army  were  at  the  same  time 
offensive  and  defensive,  as  they  not  only  impeded  transportation  on  the  Po- 
tomac, and  threatened  raids  into  the  fertile  valleys  north  of  that  river  and 
against  the  important  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  also 
guarded  either  flank  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Manassas.  Preparations 
for  the  blockade  of  the  Lower  Potomac  were  commenced  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  not  uninformed  of 


these  movements,  and  as  early  as  June  suggested  to  the  War  Department 
the  necessity  of  occupying  Matthias  Point,  the  possession  of  which  in  force 
would  secure  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  the  threatened  interruption, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  foothold  on  the  Virginia  shore  for  operations 
against  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  army,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  above 
a  line  run  directly  cast  from  Manassas  Junction,  which  was  distant  twenty- 
five  miles.  From  Alexandria  the  Potomac  runs  almost  directly  south  to 
the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  then  it  runs  directly 
east  for  fifteen  miles,  where  it  rounds  Matthias  Point — a  very  prominent 
projection  northward  into  the  stream,  and  almost  entirely  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  Gamble's  Creek.  It  was  a  point  which,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  might  easily  have  been  held  by  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  But  no  measures  were  taken  for  its  occupation  by  General  Scott, 
Dis  suggestions  to  the  War  Department  being  unheeded,  the  Secretary  *A  the 
Navy  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  with  the  best  ru serial  at  his  com- 
mand. At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  \ne  government  had  no 
gun-boats  or  iron-clad  monitors,  and  tlie  engagement  of  batteries  by  wooden 
ships  of  war  were  serious  undertakings,  in  which  the  batteries  bad  clearly 
the  advantage.  The  United  States  steamers  the  Pawnee  and  the  Pocahon- 
tas, and  a  naval  flotilla  under  Commander  Ward,  with  several  steam-boats 
under  naval  officers,  constituted  the  Potomac  squadron,  whose  office  it  was 
to  prevent  communication  with  that  part  of  Virginia  which  belonged  to  the 
Confederacy,  intercepting  supplies,  and  protecting  transports  and  supply- 
vessels  in  their  passage  up  and  down  the  river.  Commander  Ward  having 
discovered,  by  means  of  a  reconnoissance  off  Matthias  Point,  that  the  Con- 
federate troops  encamped  there  were  about  to  erect  a  battery,  on  the  2tith 
of  June  sent  up  to  the  Pawnee,  at  Acquia  Creek,  for  two  boats  armed  and 
equipped.     Two  small  cutters'  crews  were  dispatched  from  the  Pawnee, 
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which,  with  a  boat's  crew  from  Ward's  vessel — the  Freeborn — made  between 
thirty  and  forty  men.  This  party  effected  a  binding  at  the  Point  the  next 
morning,  driving  in  the  rebel  pickets.  They  found  preparations  for  erecting 
a  battery,  and,  under  cover  of  the  Freeborn's  guns,  they  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  throw  up  a  sand-bag  breast-work,  which  they  completed  before 
night,  when,  leaving  their  work  in  order  to  bring  guns  from  the  vessel  to 
mount  them,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  concealed  in  the 
bushes  on  the  shore;  a  few  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  es- 
caped to  the  steamer.  Commander  Ward  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
No  Confederate  battery,  however,  was  maintained  on  Matthias  Point,  it  be- 
ing beyond  supporting  distance  of  the  main  army.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac  was  lined  with  batteries  from  High  Point  to 
Matthias  Point,  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  After  McClcllan 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  by  Secretary  Welles.  The 
President  was  anxious  that  something  should  be  done,  and  in  this  anxiety 
he  represented  the  feelings  of  the  Northern  people,  who  deemed  it  a  humil- 
iation that  the  Confederates  should  be  able  to  maintain  an  efficient  blockade 
of  one  of  our  principal  channels  of  transportation.  The  Navy  Department 
threw  the  responsibility  upon  the  military,  and,  in  return,  the  military  shift- 
ed it  oft' upon  the  naval.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  the  12th  of  August,  General  McClellan  says: 

"1  have  to-day  received  additional  information  which  convinces  me  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  enemy  will,  within  a  very  short  time,  at- 
tempt to  throw  a  respectable  force  from  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek  into 
Maryland.  This  attempt  will  probably  be  preceded  by  the  erection  of  bat- 
teries at  Matthias  and  White  House  Points.  Such  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  in  connection  with  others  probably  designed,  would  place 
Washington  in  great  jeopardy.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  strongest 
possible  naval  force  be  at  once  concentrated  near  the  mouth  of  Acquia 
Creek,  and  that  the  most  vigilant  watch  be  maintained  day  and  night,  so  as 
to  render  such  passage  of  the  river  absolutely  impossible.  I  recommend 
that  the  Minnesota,  and  any  other  vessels  available  from  Ilampton  Roads, 
be  at  once  ordered  up  there,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  coal  be  sent  to  that 
vicinity  sufficient  for  several  weeks'  supply.  At  least  one  strong  war  ves- 
sel should  be  kept  at  Alexandria;  and  1  again  urge  the  concentration  of  a 
strong  naval  force  in  the  Potomac  without  delay.  If  the  Navy  Department 
will  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river  below 
Washington,  the  security  of  the  capital  will  be  greatly  increased.  I  can 
not  too  earnestly  urge  an  immediate  compliance  with  these  requests."  But 
the  measures  urged  in  this  letter  only  looked  to  the  defensive,  and  seemed 
quite  unsatisfactory.  If  there  was  occasion  to  fear  that  the  enemy's  auda- 
cious operations  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  realty  threatened  an  ad- 
vance into  Maryland,  which  might  place  Washington  in  jeopardy,  this  only 
seemed  to  furnish  an  additional  argumentin  favor  of  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  positions.  From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  a  great  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  McClellan  to  induce 
bim  to  co-operate  in  such  an  attempt,  with  as  strong  a  force  as  might  be 
necessary  to  secure  its  success.  Really  there  was  no  occasion  to  fear  an  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  from  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek  into  Maryland;  no 
movement  could  have  been  more  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates; 
and,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  invading  column 
of  the  enemy  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  than  the  Federal  capital.  But  there 
teas  real  occasion  to  fear  that  the  Potomac  might  be  rendered  impassable 
to  Federal  vessels;  and  yet,  while  McClellan  recommended  "the  strong- 
est possible  naval  force"  to  be  stationed  in  the  Potomac  to  guard  against  a 
fancied  danger,  no  means  were  taken  to  guard  against  that  which  was  really 
threatened.  The  attitude  of  McClellan  in  respect  to  this  matter  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  general  polic}'.  So  formidable  did  the  force  of  the  enemy 
seem  to  him,  that  he  even  feared  the  event  of  a  battle  in  which  he  himself 
should  take  the  defensive,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  doubt  in  case  General 


Johnston  should  advance  against  him  in  front,  flnnking  him  at  the  same 
time  by  a  movement  across  the  Lower  Potomac  into  Maryland,  whether  lie 
might  not  be  overwhelmed  by  such  superior  numbers  in  his  front  as  to  bo 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  llanking  column  of  the  enemy,  which  would 
march  triumphantly  into  Washington.  If  lie  was  apprehensive  as  to  tho 
results  of  an  attack,  he  was  naturally  far  more  apprehensive  of  the  result  of 
any  movement  on  his  own  part  which  might  bring  on  a  general  eng.-igement 
It  was  this  latter  motive  which  was  really  the  ground  of  his  disinclination  to 
co-operate  in  any  undertaking  involving  a  direct  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
works.  His  idea  of  a  campaign  was  that  complete  preparation  ought  to  be 
made  before  any  thing  should  be  accomplished,  and  then  to  dispose  of  tho 
enemy  by  a  single  decisive  victory.  It  was  now  scarcely  a  month  since  tbo 
battle  ofBull  Run.  Hardly  any  thing  had  been  done  as  yet  toward  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  From  their  previous  impatience  of  inactivity, 
the  people  had  gone  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  a  rash  movement 
now  would  incur  a  double  measure  of  condemnation.  Without  any  doubt, 
therefore,  McClellan  was  both  consistent  and  prudent  in  his  determination 
not  to  tempt  a  general  engagement  at  this  time  by  a  movement  against  the 
position  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  should  also 
have  been  firm.  But  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  favor  of  the  movement,  that  he  vacillated,  and 
made  preparations  for  throwing  Hooker's  division  across  the  river  to  carry 
the  Confederate  batteries  by  assault.  On  one  occasion  he  promised  that  this 
force  should  be  ready  at  an  appointed  time,  and  the  Navy  Department  pro- 
vided the  necessary  transports,  and  Captain  Craven  collected  his  flotilla  to- 
gether; but  when  the  time  came  McClellan  had  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
troops  were  not  on  hand.  The  disappointment  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  no  notification  was  given  that  the  troops  would  not  be  sent.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  alteration  of  purpose  was,  that  the  troops,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  McClellan's  engineers,  could  not  be  landed  with  safety.  It 
was  replied  that  the  Navy  Department  would  be  responsible  on  that  score, 
and  the  troops  were  again  promised,  and  the  disappointment  was  repeated. 
This  led  to  some  ill  feeling;  and  Captain  Craven  gave  up  his  command  very 
unwisely,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  blockade 
of  the  Potomac.  McClellan's  fault  was  in  his  vacillation.  He  should  have 
been  steadfast  in  his  refusal  so  long  as  the  matter  was  left  to  his  discretion. 
His  position  was  thoroughly  supported  by  his  corps  of  engineers.  On  the 
27th  of  September,  General  Barnard,  chief  engineer,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Wyman,  of  the  flotilla,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
as  far  as  to  Matthias  Point.  In  his  report  he  says:  "Batteries  at  High  Point 
and  Cockpit  Point,  and  thence  down  to  Chopawamsic,  can  not  be  prevented. 
We  may,  indeed,  prevent  their  construction  on  certain  points,  but  along  here, 
somewhere,  the  enemy  can  establish,  in  spite  of  us,  as  many  batteries  as  he 
chooses.  What  is  the  remedy?  Favorable  circumstances,  not  to  be  antici- 
pated, nor  made  the  basis  of  any  calculations,  might  justify  and  render  suc- 
cessful the  attack  of  a  particular  battery.  To  suppose  that  we  can  capture 
all,  and  by  mere  attacks  of  this  kind  prevent  the  navigation  being  molested, 
is  very  much  the  same  as  to  suppose  that  the  hostile  army  in  our  own  front 
can  prevent  us  building  and  maintaining  field-works  to  protect  Arlington 
and  Alexandria,  by  capturing  them,  one  and  all,  as  fast  as  they  are  built." 
In  another  communication  on  the  subject  of  crossing  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  these  batteries,  he  says:  "The  operation  involves  the  forcing 
of  a  very  strong  line  of  defense  of  the  enemy,  and  all  that  we  would  have 
to  do  if  we  were  really  opening  a  campaign  against  them  there.  It  is  true, 
we  hope  to  force  this  line  by  turning  it  at  Freestone  Point"  [a  few  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan].  "  With  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be 
successful,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  involves  a  risk  of  failure.  Should  we, 
then,  considering  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  involved,  enter  into 
the  operation  merely  to  capture  the  Potomac  batteries?  I  think  not.  Will 
not  the  Ericsson,  assisted  by  one  other  gun-boat,  capable  of  keeping  along- 
side these  batteries,  so  far  control  their  fire  as  to  keep  the  navigation  auffi- 
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ciently  free  as  long  as  we  require  it?  Captain  Wyman  says  yes."  In  the 
mean  time  conflicts  were  every  day  occurring  with  the  batteries  along  the 
bank,  but  never  with  any  decisive  results,  and  not  unfrequently  resulting  in 
serious  injury  to  the  vessels  engaged.  We  need  only  refer  to  a  single  in- 
stance of  these  conflicts — that  in  which  the  Seminole  and  Pocahontas  fig- 
ured, early  in  the  month  of  October.  These  two  vessels  on  this  occasion 
engaged  the  three  batteries  at  Evansport.  The  action  was  commenced  by 
the  Seminole,  but  her  fire  was  not  returned  until  she  came  within  full  range 
of  the  batteries,  which  then  opened  upon  her  in  earnest,  striking  her  in  sev- 
eral places.  A  heavy  shell  exploded  close  under  the  bows,  throwing  the 
water  over  the  forecastle  deck.  A  ball  passed  through  the  rails  over  the 
engine  hatch,  another  through  the  hammock  nettings,  and  one  struck  the 
mizzen-mast  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  badly  injuring  it.  It  was  evident 
that  only  iron-clad  vessels  could  reduce  fortifications  of  this  nature;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  No  disastrous 
results  followed  from  the  erection  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  nor  was  either 
the  War  or  the  Navy  Department  responsible  for  their  existence,  they  hav- 
ing been  erected  at  a  time  when  neither  of  these  departments  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  prevent  it.  After  the  Potomac  flotilla  left  to  co-operate  with  the 
Port  Royal  Expedition,  the  river  was  effectually  closed.  Whatever  embar- 
rassment this  may  have  been  to  the  government,  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  was  inevitably  in- 
cident to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  opposing  armies.  But,  if  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  any  where,  it  should  be  with  the  Navy  Department,  which 
might  have  sent  vessels  of  sufficient  strength  to  reduce  the  enemy's  works. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  new  batteries 
could  be  built  as  rapidly  as  the  old  ones  were  destroyed.  Nothing  could 
have  effectually  protected  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  except  the  military 
occupation  of  its  entire  right  bank  by  our  army,  and  this  occupation,  clearly 
unadvisable  at  an  early  period,  did  not,  at  a  later  epoch,  harmonize  with 
General  McClellan's  plan  of  operations.  What  that  plan  was  we  shall  con- 
sider in  its  appropriate  place. 

We  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

While,  in  October,  the  two  main  armies  of  Virginia  were  facing  each  other 
at  Manassas,  or  rather,  through  their  advanced  pickets,  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  each  watching  the  movements  of  the  other  and  expecting  attack, 
considerable  activity  prevailed  on  the  upper  Potomac.  General  Banks, 
who  had  superseded  Patterson  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  had  been  push- 
ing his  outposts  several  miles  up  the  valley  from  his  position  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  This  was  in  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  who,  having  consumed  every  thing  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  and 
Centreville,  found  it  necessary  to  make  expeditions  up  the  river  for  pro- 
visions, and  especially  into  London  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg, 
where,  through  the  numerous  fords  of  the  Potomac,  raids  could  be  easily 
made  into  Maryland.  Leesburg  was  about  forty  miles  from  Harper's  Ferrv. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  the  north  the  Federal  troops  held  a  fa- 
vorable position  on  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  for  observing  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  this  direction.    General  Stone  also  had  an  important  command 


at  Poolesville,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edwards's  Ferry.  Our  pickets  lined  the  riv 
er  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Washington ;  and  to  avoid  this  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  police,  the  enemy  resorted  to  the  most  elaborate  manoeuvring.  His 
force,  which  had  been  detailed  to  Leesburg,  consisted  ol  i'he  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Evans,  or  four  regiments  of  soldiers;  but  this  number  was  supposed  by 
the  Federal  commanders  to  be  much  greater,  they  being  misled  by  the  ruse  to 
which  the  enemy  resorted,  of  showing  himself  at  various  places  at  short  in- 
tervals of  time,  so  as  to  multiply  the  apparent  number  in  his  command. 
The  Federal  position  was  in  every  way  favorable  for  cutting  off  and  sur- 
rounding Evans's  brigade.  To  the  north  was  General  Banks  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  Geary  at  the  Sugar-loaf;  directly  east  was  Stone  at  Edwards's 
Ferry,  and  sixteen  miles  farther  to  the  eastward  was  McCall,  with  a  large 
force  at  Drainesville.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Leesburg,  Goose  Creek 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Potomac,  and  across  this  small  stream  lies  the 
Gum  Spring  road  leading  to  Manassas.  McCall's  position  at  Drainesville 
bore  upon  this  line  of  communication.  The  town  of  Leesburg  itself,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  was  of  great  value  to  either  army,  lying  on  the  rail- 
road line  from  Washington  to  Winchester,  and  its  possession  securing  th^ 
crops  both  of  the  Loudon  and  Shenandoah  valleys.  It  was  also  a  good  po- 
sition  from  which  to  carry  on  an  irregular  aggressive  campaign  against  Ma- 
ryland. But  McClellan  was  on  his  guard;  every  ford  was  strongly  defend- 
ed, every  movement  of  the  enemy  subjected  to  the  strictest  examination, 
and  fortifications  were  erected  at  every  available  point.  The  Confederates, 
not  being  in  sufficient  force  to  man  a  great  number  of  works  if  they  had  had 
them,  relied  not  upon  intrenchments  or  fortifications,  but  upon  making  a 
sudden  attack  in  some  unexpected  quarter.  They  had,  therefore,  but  a  sin- 
gle battery,  which  was  situated  between  Leesburg  and  Edwards's  Ferry. 

At  this  time  the  Confederate  General  Ashby,  with  his  cavalry,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Charlestown,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  whence  he  continued,  by  a 
series  of  raids,  to  harass  our  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  to  the 
northwest.  The  Confederates  having  now  undisputed  control  of  the  lower 
Potomac,  through  their  batteries  at  Aequia  Creek,  were  seeking,  by  the  co- 
operation of  Evans  with  Ashby,  to  obtain  a  similar  advantage  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river.  On  the  13th  of  October,  Ashby's  troops,  with  four  com- 
panies of  Evans's  brigade,  and  two  pieces  of  his  artillery,  made  an  unusually 
daring  expedition  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Taking  up  his  position  on  the  Loudon 
Heights,  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  between  the  opposing  forces,  and  some 
of  the  store-houses  and  mills  in  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry  were  fired  by 
the  shells  of  the  enemy.  Otherwise  no  important  result  was  gained,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Ashby  was  able  to  withdraw  from  the  position 
which  he  had  so  boldly  taken. 

Evans,  in  the  mean  time,  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  McCall,  fell  back  to 
a  position  on  Goose  Creek,  still  holding  Leesburg.  Besides  the  danger  of 
an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Drainesville,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  threatened  Evans's  force  from  two  points  on  the  river,  viz.,  from 
Edwards's  Ferry  and  Harrison's  Island,  both  being  about  five  miles  from 
Leesburg,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  At  Harrison's  Island 
Colonel  Devens  was  stationed,  with  a  few  companies  of  the  15th  Massachu- 
setts.    Pickets  were  sent  out  by  Evans  in  each  of  these  directions.     This 
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was  the  situation  on  Saturday  night,  the  19th  of  October.  The  next  day 
General  Stone,  having  evidently  the  impression  that  the  main  force  or  the 
enemy  was  in  some  other  quarter,  and  that  Lecsburg  was  defended  by  only 
two  or  three  companies,  made  his  arrangements  to  cross  the  river  and  bring 
on  an  engagement.  This  determination  led  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
which  has  also  been  called  the  battle  of  Leesburg.  Considering  merely  the 
disposition  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  number  of  men  available  for  an  at- 
tack, it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  combination  formed  should  result 
in  a  disaster  so  complete  as  that  whieh  followed,  and  which  we  must  now 
consider. 

Ball's  Bluff  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  river's  edge,  directly 
opposite  and  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Harrison's  Island.  A  reconnois- 
sanec  hod  been  made  a  few  days  previously  from  this  point  by  Federal  scouts, 
accompanied  by  engineers,  and  it  was  found  that  only  a  few  companies  held 
Leesburg.  All  the  arrangements  for  attack  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  this  reconnoissance.  On  Sunday  at  sunset,  after  furiously  attacking 
the  enemy's  position  from  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  devoting  especial  attention 
to  a  battery  called  Fort  Evans,  known  to  be  at  the  right,  General  Stone 
landed  a  few  of  his  troops  on  the  Virginia  side,  but  at  dusk  returned  them 
to  camp.  At  evening  Colonel  Lee,  with  a  battalion  of  the  20th  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  20th  New  York,  or  Tammany  regiment,  and  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery, was  in  position  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  between  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Har- 
rison's Island,  ready  to  act  in  support  of  Devens,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  to  Ball's  Bluff,  and,  proceeding  toward  Leesburg,  to  disperse 
an  encampment  which  scouts  had  reported  as  existing  a  mile  north  of  the 
town. 

Devens  bad  not  completed  his  crossing  before  sunrise  Monday  morning, 
so  inadequate  were  the  means  of  transportation.  Not  long  after  he  had 
crossed, Colonel  Edward  Baker  came  upon  the  island  with  his  1st  California 
fteiment,  and  commenced  crossing.  Early  in  the  day  he  reported  in  per- 
son to  General  Stone,  who  directed  him  to  cross  at  the  island  and  take  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  on  the  Virginia  side.  In  this  interview,  according  to 
Stone's  report,  made  a  week  after  the  fight,  the  latter  had  distinctly  intima- 
ted to  Baker  the  nature  of  the  situation  ;  he  bad  informed  him  what  means 
of  transportation  be  might  have  at  his  disposal ;  be  had  distinctly  warned 
him  that  it  was  impossible  to  support  him  directly  by  a  column  crossed  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  on  account  of  the  battery  (Fort  Evans)  which  interposed; 
he  advised  him  to  make  no  advance  except  against  an  inferior  force,  and  to 
fake  no  more  artillery  across  than  he  had  infantry  to  protect;  and  distinct- 
ly, in  bis  written  orders,  bj  left  it  to  the  brave  colonel's  discretion  whether 
to  advance  or  retire,  after  that  he  had  crossed  and  reconnoitred.  With 
these  instructions,  Colonel  Baker  hurried  to  the  field. 

Devens,  in  the  mean  time,  had  accomplished  his  reconnoissance.  He  found 
that  the  scouts  had  been  deceived,  mistaking  certain  openings  in  the  woods 
for  white  tents;  but  he  encountered  a  Mississippi  regiment  on  picket  duty, 
and  had  retired  fighting  all  the  way  to  his  landing-place,  where  his  retreat 
was  covered  by  Colonel  Lee.  The  position  to  which  he  retired  was  a  semi- 
circular opening  in  the  forest,  stretching  out  from  the  bluff;  and  thither  the 
enemy  boldly  followed  him,  taking  a  position  under  cover  of  the  woods  in 
his  flank,  and  pouring  upon  his  men  a  merciless  fire.  Random  firing  was 
thus  continually  heard  by  Baker's  regiment  as  it  was  crossing  the  river. 
Gorman's  brigade  had  crossed  in  the  morning  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  a  re- 
connoissance toward  Goose  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Evans  s  atten- 
tion from  the  right;  still  there  was  a  sufficient  force  retained  at  the  latter 
point  to  outnumber  Colonel  Devens,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  advantage  of 
the  enemy  in  the  matter  of  position. 

The  California  regiment  was  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon  crossing  the  river.and  in  the  mean  time  numbers  of  them 
fell  victims  to  the  concealed  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  first  there  was  no  means 
of  conveying  the  men  across  except  an  old  water-logged  scow,  carrying  about 


forty  men ;  but  another  scow,  capable  of  holding  sixty,  was  afterward  dragged 
up  from  the  canal.  This  leisurely  proceeding  plainly  indicates  that  the  Fed- 
eral commanders  had  no  conception  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  on  the  oth- 
er side.  The  reconnoissances  which  had  been  made  were  notably  deficient; 
in  each  case  a  picket  guard  of  the  Confederates  had  been  encountered,  when 
the  reconnoitring  force  had  retired,  and,  beyond  the  number  of  the  combat- 
ants directly  met,  no  information  had  been  gathered.  A  small  cavalry  force, 
though  it  would  not  have  mended  the  deficiency  in  boats,  would  at  least  have 
obtained  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  foe  to  be  encountered,  and  thus 
have  awakened  the  Federal  officers  to  the  peril  of  making  an  attack  in  the 
careless  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  both  in  regard  to  transportation  and 
the  number  of  men  detailed.  General  Stone  reports  that  he  sent  such  a 
force,  but  his  order  was  disobeyed. 

After  having  crossed,  the  men  climbed  up  the  steep  banks  with  their  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  five  pieces;  skirmishers  were  sent  out  and  the  line  of  bat- 
tle" formed,  with  the  California  regiment  on  the  left,  the  15th  Massachusetts 
and  the  Tammany  regiment  on  the  right,  and  the  20th  Massachusetts  in  the 
centre,  making,  all  told,  a  force  of  1720  men.  But  in  the  woods  was  a  much 
superior  force.  Gorman  had  retired  from  Goose  Creek  without  accomplish- 
ing any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  diversion,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  continually  re-enforced  from  the  main  body  op- 
posite Edwards's  Ferry. 

Our  forces  were  received  with  a  volley  from  the  enemy ;  then  followed 
random  firing,  and  then  again  the  volley,  every  fire  being  preceded  by  a 
hideous  yell.  This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  our  men  being  leisurely 
picked  off,  as  in  an  ambuscade,  while  the  enemy  was  securely  covered  by 
the  woods  both  from  our  musketry  and  artillery.  In  the  severity  of  this  on- 
slaught the  Rhode  Island  artillerists  deserted  their  pieces,  which  were  imme- 
diately manned  by  Colonels  Wistar  and  Coggswell,  the  former  of  whom  was 
killed  and  the  latter  wounded.  Every  moment  the  enemy  grew  bolder  and 
more  desperate,  our  men  suffering  terribly  from  the  incessant  fire,  nnd  hav- 
ing no  possible  protection  except  that  furnished  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
ground.  But  there  was  no  wavering.  For  two  hours  the  brave  men  stood 
their  ground  thus,  every  minute  telling  its  quota  of  murders.  Then  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held.  What  was  to  be  done?  Evidently  three  courses  lay 
before  Colonel  Baker,  and  with  him  was  left  the  decision  between  them. 
One  was  to  retreat.  But  that  involved  recrossing  the  river,  and,  with  the 
terrible  advantage  now  held  by  the  enemy,  this  would  necessitate  incalcula- 
ble loss.  Another  course  which  might  be  taken  was  for  Baker  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  woods  to  Edwards's  Ferry.  But  in  that  case  there  was  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  in  front,  and  a  powerful 
battery,  besides  the  overwhelming  force  which  would  pursue  them  from  be- 
hind ;  the  way,  moreover,  led  through  the  woods.  The  only  other  course 
left  was  to  remain  and  await  re-enforcements.  But  how  were  these  to  come  ? 
Even  the  scanty  supply  of  boats  at  hand  were  scattered,  under  no  command 
or  management;  indeed,  re-enforcements  which  had  been  sent  could  not,  on 
this  very  account,  find  their  way  to  the  field.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
possible  escape  from  the  net  in  which  our  forces  had  been  carelessly  im- 
mesbed.  But  in  this  extremity  Baker  dreams  not  of  surrender.  It  is  re- 
ported (and  the  report  is  accredited  by  General  Stone)  that  at  this  point,  and 
just  as  our  officers  had  decided  to  hold  the  field,  a  mounted  Confederate  offi- 
cer came  out  from  the  covert  and  beckoned  our  forces  to  advance,  and  that 
Colonel  Baker,  seizing  upon  this  suggestion,  led  his  men  in  a  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  position  in  the  woods.  However  it  may  be  as  regards  the  sug. 
gestion,  it  is  true  that  the  colonel  did  lead  his  men  in  an  impetuous  charge, 
riding  himself  far  in  the  front ;  that,  with  his  hand  placed  in  his  breast  after 
his  usual  manner,  he  coolly  gave  orders  to  his  men,  advising  them  to  fire 
lower,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  hope  of  final  success;  and  that  in  a 
moment  a  sheet  of  flame  surrounded  him  as  with  the  illumination  of  light- 
ning, and  he  fell  at  the  head  of  bis  column,  the  victim  of  an  ill-advised  bat. 
tie.  His  body  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  The  command  devolving  upon 
Coggswell,  he  resolved  to  cut  his  way  out  to  Edwards's  Ferry  ;  but  this  was 
now  impossible,  as  our  men  in  broken  ranks  were  already  hastening  to  cross 
the  river.  Colonel  Devens  had  deserted  his  command  and  crossed  the  rivei 
on  horseback.  The  scow  was  soon  filled  with  men,  when  it  was  swamped, 
and  many  of  the  men  lost.  In  utter  confusion,  the  troops  rolled  over  each 
other  down  the  bank;  some,  attempting  to  swim  across,  were  drowned,  and 
a  greater  number  were  shot  by  the  enemy,  who  never  for  one  moment  slack- 
ened fire.  There  was  a  sufficient  force  on  the  island  to  prevent  pursuit,  and 
with  the  retreat  of  our  forces  the  engagement  terminated.  The  Federal  loss 
was  350  killed  and  wounded,  and  500  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  wound- 
ed was  a  son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  seems  almost  a  miracle  of  negligence  that,  with  several  thousand  men 
available  for  this  very  field,  and  with  abundant  facilities  for  procuring  suit- 
able transportation,  so  small  a  force  of  men  should  have  been  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  unknown,  and  that,  too,  without  ad- 
equate means  of  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  sum 
of  the  error.  Why  did  Gorman  retire  from  Goose  Creek?  His  command 
was  not  very  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  all  told,  and 
yet  he  simply  exchanges  shots  with  a  Mississippi  regiment  and  withdraws. 
If  he  had  held  his  ground,  and  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  Evans,  bis  co-opera- 
tion with  Baker  might  have  been  efficient,  and  the  day  have  ended  with  vic- 
tory instead  of  defeat.  Whoever  may  have  been  responsible  for  this  reverse, 
no  blame  in  connection  with  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  General  McCIelJan, 
who  only  ordered  Stone  to  make  a  feint  at  crossing,  so  as  to  co-operate  with 
McCall  at  Drainesville. 

The  success  of  the  enemy  led  to  no  important  results.  Our  most  senona 
loss  was  the  death  of  Colonel  Baker.     His  career  had  been  one  of  unusual 
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brilliance.  He  was  born  in  London,  but  his  father,  soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  son,  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  few  years  went  to  the  West, 
Edward  studied  law,  and  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  that  profes- 
sion. From  his  fine  address,  the  irnpressiveness  of  his  presence,  and  his  ir- 
resistible eloquence,  he  became  a  general  favorite  in  the  West.  In  Illinois, 
California,  and  Oregon,  he,  as  resident  of  those  states  successively,  carried  on 
a  successful  political  career.  In  Oregon  he  was  elected  United  States  sen- 
ator in  1859.  lie  was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  Senate.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  man  was  that  a  great  occasion  inevitably  in- 
spired him  and  swayed  his  course.  In  the  ineipiency  of  any  important 
movement  he  seemed  to  interpret  its  full  meaning,  and  clearly  to  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  This  made  him  both  ready  and  transparent  in  ut- 
terance ;  and  these  elements,  added  to  the  fire  of  eloquence  that  was  in  hirn, 
made  him  one  of  the  best  orators  of  the  country.  Thousands  will  remem- 
ber, till  they  cease  to  remember  any  thing,  his  speech  at  the  great  Union 
Meeting  in  New  York  City  when  the  war  first  broke  out.  Every  sentence 
was  like  the  full  wave  of  a  powerful  sea,  and  carried  the  whole  multitude 
on  before  it,  swaying  them  and  thrilling  them  like  music.  Yet  there  was 
no  sentimentnorextravagant  verbiage  in  his  rhetoric.  No  sooner  had  lie 
made  that  speech  than  he  immediately  began  the  work  of  recruiting  a  regi- 
ment for  the  war.  He  was  afterward  offered  a  higher  position,  even  that 
of  a  major  general,  but  he  preferred  to  serve  as  colonel  of  his  original  regi- 
ment. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  he  seems  to  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate;  he  hurried  to  Washington,  disposed  of  all  his  affairs, 
even  to  his  own  burial-place,  and  then  returned  to  the  field  to  die  there  do- 
ing his  duty.  This  battle,  in  which  one  half  of  the  men  in  the  field  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  loss  of  Colonel  Baker,  awakened 
throughout  the  country  a  determination  that  the  officers  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  affair  should  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  mean  time,  directly  after  the  engagement,  orders  were  received 
from  McClellan  to  hold  the  island  and  the  Virginia  shore  at  Edwards's  Ferry 


at  all  hazards.     Re-enforcements  were  sent,  but  it  was  finally  deemed  best 
to  withdraw  entirely  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river. 

The  Confederate  army  in  Virginia  at  this  time  consisted  of  three  separate 
armies,  styled  respectively  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  the  Army  of  the  Acquis.  The  first  of  these,  comprising  four  divi- 
sions, under  Doren,  Longstreet,  and  the  two  Smiths  (G.  W.  and  Kirby),  was 
under  the  command  of  Beauregard;  Jackson  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Valley,  and  Holmes  that  of  the  Acquia.  The  entire  army,  with  its  left 
threatening  the  upper,  and  its  right  the  lower  Potomac,  while  its  centre  rest- 
ed on  Manassas,  covering  the  direct  route  to  Richmond,  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Johnston.  This  was  the  position  during  the  winter. 
On  the  20th  of  December  an  engagement  of  some  importance  occurred  near 
Drainesville.  General  Ord,  following  instructions  from  McCall,  proceeded 
with  five  regiments,  including  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  Kane's  regiment,  a  battery, 
and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  on  the  Leesburg  pike  in  the  direction  of 
Drainesville.  The  purpose  of  this  movement  was  to  drive  back  the  enemy's 
pickets,  which  had  advanced  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Federal  lines, 
with  a  reserve  force  at  Drainesville,  and  to  procure  forage  from  the  farms 
of  disloyal  citizens  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Drainesville 
Difficult  Creek  crosses  the  pike.  Here  General  J.  P.  Reynolds  was  posted 
with  the  first  brigade  ready  to  support  the  main  column.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Meade  was  also  called  up  with  the  second  brigade  for  a  similar  purpose 
Thus  McCall's  entire  division  was  involved  in  the  general  movement,  though 
General  Ord's  brigade  was  the  only  one  directly  engaged.  General  McCall's 
division,  immediately  after  the  occupation  by  our  forces  of  Munson's  Hill 
and  Falls  Church,  had  been  stationed  at  the  right  ot  these  positions,  with  its 
encampments  stretching  away  over  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  toward  Lew 
insville,  thus  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  great  Potomac  division,  securing 
the  Chain  Bridge,  guarding  against  a  flank  movement  from  Leesburg,  and, 
in  connection  with  Banks's  division  on  the  upper  Potomac,  against  an  inva- 
sion of  Maryland,  or  a  raid  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
Leesburg  pike,  starting  from  Chain  Bridge,  passes  through  Lewinsville,  and, 
ten  miles  farther  on,  through  Drainesville,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Leesburg.  This  railroad  beyond  Falls  Church 
was  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  holding  possession  of 
Leesburg,  and  at  Hunter's  Mill,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Lewinsville,  in- 
trenchrnents  had  been  thrown  up,  with  rifle-pits  and  batteries.  Drainesville 
also  was  threatened,  and  this  being  an  important  position  on  McCall's  right, 
it  was  no  small  part  of  his  duty  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  enemy.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  there  was  a  strong  reserve  picket  of 
the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drainesville;  there  was  also  a  full  bri- 
gade at  Herndon's  Station,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  town,  and  a  force 
of  five  hundred  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Hunter's  Mill,  besides  a  small  in- 
fantry detachment,  numbering  two  hundred,  between  Drainesville  and  the 
Potomac.  The  position  of  these  forces,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  fa- 
cility with  which  Confederate  re-enforcements  might  be  brought  up  by  the 
road  from  Centreville,  made  it  necessary  that  General  Ord's  movement 
should  be  supported  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  division.  The  troops  of 
this  division  were  from  Pennsylvania.  Those  selected  for  the  main  column 
of  the  expedition  were  the  third  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Sixth,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Twelfth  regiments,  to  which  was  added  a  regiment  of  riflemen 
— the  "  Bucktails" — under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kane.  The 
Easton  Battery,  consisting  of  two  24-pounders  and  two  12-pounders,  and  a 
detachment  of  Colonel  Bayard's  cavalry,  made  up  the  entire  column  which 
started  out  of  camp  on  Friday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  with  the  cavalry  and 
the  "Bucktails"  in  the  advance.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning;  the  road 
was  rugged,  stretching  through  the  woods,  whose  wintry  foliage  somewhat 
solemnized  the  picture.  At  half  past  ten  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  General 
McCall,  acquainting  him  with  the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  we  have  al- 
ready indicated.  The  general  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  his  staff  and  q 
cavalry  escort,  followed  in  the  road  which  Ord's  brigade  had  taken  in  the 
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morning,  arriving  on  tlic  field  shortly  after  the  battle  commenced.  General 
Ord,  having  dispatched  a  foraging  party  to  the  farms  of  prominent  seces- 
sionists between  the  pike  and  the  river,  moved  on  to  Drainesville,  where  he 
waited  for  the  Tenth,  Sixth,  and  Twelfth  to  come  up.  Upon  bis  arrival  the 
Confederate  cavalry  picket  was  dispersed,  and  two  companies  of  the  "  Buck- 
tails,"  together  with  the  Ninth  regiment,  Colonel  Jackson,  were  so  disposed, 
in  connection  with  the  battery,  as  to  cover  tbe  approaches  to  Drainesville 
from  the  south.  The  enemy  in  the  mean  time,  with  four  regiments  under 
command  of  General  Stuart,  advanced  along  the  Centreville  road,  which 
was  skirted  by  a  dense  wood  on  either  side.  Where  the  road  debouches 
into  an  open  clearing  the  Sumter  battery  was  stationed,  mounting  six  guns, 
and  skirmishers  were  deployed  to  the  left  and  right.  In  front  of  the  ene- 
my's battery,  and  five  hundred  yards  distant,  was  the  Easton  battery;  and 
between  these  two  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  Then  an 
attempt  was  made  by  tbe  enemy,  who  advanced  from  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
to  turn  our  left,  which  was  repulsed  by  Colonel  McCalrnont  and  two  or  three 
shells  from  the  battery,  when  it  was  given  up  The  Confederates  were 
strongly  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth,  the  former  of  whom 
met  the  enemy  in  close  quarters.  The  front  was  held  by  the  Sixth  and  by 
the  Kane  Rifles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  which,  in  its  entire  length,  was 
commanded  by  our  battery.  Discovering  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  in  a 
position  open  to  an  attack  from  their  right  and  in  the  rear,  General  Ord  de- 
tached two  or  three  guns  from  the  battery  for  this  purpose,  which  soon 
poured  in  their  enfilading  fire  with  brilliant  effect.  It  was  this  feature  of 
the  attack  which  most  annoyed  tbe  Confederates,  and  finally  compelled 
their  retreat.  So  accurate  was  the  fire  from  our  battery,  that  every  shot 
seemed  to  tell  upon  the  enemy  ;  one  of  his  caissons  was  blown  up  ;  another 
was  left  behind;  gun-carriages  were  broken,  while  the  road  was  strewn 
with  other  evidences  of  destruction.  The  retreating  columns  of  Stuart  were 
pursued  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  the  entire  command,  having  won 
the  day,  returned  to  camp.  The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  over  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  while  that  of  the  Union  troops,  all  told,  was  no  more 
than  sixty-nine.  This  victory  had  no  important  result,  but,  as  being  the 
first  important  success  achieved  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  received  more 
attention  than  would  otherwise  have  been  given  it,  and  called  forth  a  spe- 
cial congratulatory  letter  from  Secretary  Cameron. 

The  situation  in  the  West  differed  very  materially  from  that  in  Virginia. 
In  the  latter,  preparations  were  necessarily  made  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Here 
was  gathered  the  concentrated  strength  of  both  armies — the  Federal  and  the 
Confederate;  and  upon  these,  as  it  seemed,  the  final  issue  of  the  war  depend- 
ed. But  this  issue  was  not  to  be  developed  through  impetuous  and  rashly- 
undertaken  onsets,  as  was  supposed,  but  very  much  through  that  stationary 
attitude  which,  by  shallow  critics  on  both  sides,  was  sneered  at  as  "  masterly 
inactivity"  —  through  the  careful  measuring  of  strength  against  strength  in 
quiet,  and  the  patient  waiting  for  opportunity.  This  attitude  followed  as  a 
necessity  from  a  situation  in  which  the  advantage  could  rest  with  the  assail- 
ant only  on  the  condition  of  his  having  an  available  force  vastly  superior 
to  that  assailed.  Whichever  side  assumed  the  offensive  must  be  able  to  face 
two  disadvantages — one,  that  of  marching  against  a  fortified  position,  and 
the  other,  that  involved  in  a  distant  source  of  supplies.    These  disadvantages 


could  only  be  overcome  by  overwhelming  odds.  And  how  was  this  coun- 
terbalancing advantage  to  be  gained  by  either  side  over  an  enemy  forever 
watchful,  and  able,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  encounter  re-enforce- 
ment with  re-enforcement?  So  long  as  this  situation  remained,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  whichever  of  these  two  armies  should  advance  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and  risk  an  engagement  with  the  other,  must,  unless  there  be  some 
fatal  mistake  in  the  conduct  of  the  defense,  be  beaten  and  driven  back.  If 
our  naval  force  could  have  been  made  available  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  strong-hold,  we  should  have  needed  no  other  advantage.  But  the 
situation  did  not  allow  any  calculation  of  our  naval  resources  as  a  direct  ele- 
ment. It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  tbe  conflict  in  Virginia  should  come 
to  a  decisive  crisis  until  operations  elsewhere  should  have  brought  one  of 
the  combatants  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  to  such  an  extremity 
as  would  give  the  other  a  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  available 
strength.  Since  it  was  morally  certain  that  a  vigorous  series  of  campaigns 
in  the  West  and  along  the  sea-board  must  in  the  end  bring  the  South  to  that 
point,  our  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  afford  to  wait.  The  magnitude  of 
that  army  was,  in  this  connection,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us;  for,  al- 
though it  could  not  at  first  materially  affect  the  general  situation,  yet,  when 
tbe  South  should  begin  to  be  exhausted,  it  would  enable  our  Western  armies 
to  aim  rapid  and  effective  blows  against  points  disproportionately  weak,  or 
compel  such  a  concentration  of  the  Confederate  forces  as  would  necessitate 
tbe  abandonment  of  important  positions.  The  "quiet  on  the  Potomac," 
therefore,  did  not  diminish  the  importance  of  our  Virginia  army. 

But  in  the  West  the  situation,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  different.  Here 
what  was  to  be  done  invited  dispatch.  We  started  on  good  vantage  ground, 
moreover,  inasmuch  as  we  had  superior  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies,  and  a  more  adequate  supply  of  excellent  arms ;  and  the 
promptness  of  our  military  movements  forestalled  the  enemy  both  in  Missou- 
ri and  Kentucky.  While  the  Confederate  generals  in  all  their  offensive  op- 
erations put  tflemsclves  at  a  distance  from  their  supplies  both  of  food  or  am- 
munition, we  had  the  rivers  on  our  side,  answering  both  as  avenues  of  com- 
munication and  as  a  means  of  moving  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
This  made  our  naval  resources  more  available  in  the  Western  campaign 
than  they  could  be  in  Virginia.  Tbe  operations  of  tbe  enemy  in  tbe  West 
always  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  extensive  raid  rather  than  of  a  regular 
combination  of  forces  for  a  sustained  effort;  and  whenever  they  erected  for- 
tifications, they  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  them,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  flanked  and  cut  off  from  their  distant  base. 

Our  operations  in  the  West  were  of  course,  from  the  first,  mainly  flank 
movements  in  relation  to  the  position  in  Virginia.  The  objective  point  was 
East  Tennessee.  This  was  involved  in  McClellan's  plan,  as  developed  in  his 
memorandum  addressed  on  the  4th  of  August  to  the  President.  There 
were,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  two  plans  or  routes  by  which  this  point 
might  be  reached  But,  gained  by  whatever  plan,  East  Tennessee  was  even 
then  seen  to  be  the  very  keystone  of  the  Confederate  arch. 

The  critical  situation,  as  regards  popular  sentiment,  in  tbe  border  states 
of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  demanded  a  prompt  and  adequate  display  of 
force  in  those  states,  in  order  to  secure  the  passive  loyalty  of  Southern  sym- 
pathizers and  the  active  co-operation  of  Unionists.  The  progress  of  event* 
in  these  two  states  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KENTUCKY  AND  MISSOURI. 

Neutrality  of  Kentucky.— Her  Devotion  to  the  Union.— Governor  Magoffin's  Position.— Confed- 
erate Occupation  of  Columbui,—  Grant  at  Pnducah. — Proceedings  of  the  Legislature. — Its  Ad- 
dress  to  the  People  of  Kentucky. — Zollicoffcr's  Invasion.— Buck ncr's  Operat ions.— Importance 
ofColumhus.—  Jeff.  Thompson.—  Battle  near  Frcdericktown. — Battle  of  Belmont.— Object  of 
the  Battle.— The  Retreat.— Losses.— MeClernand's  Address.— The  Situation  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky.— Skirmish  nt  Munfordsville.— Nelson's  Operations  in  Eastern  Kentucky.— Battle  nt 
l'ikeville.—  Missouri.— General  Fremont's  Department.— Confederate  Plans. — McCulloeli,  Pil- 
low, Hardee,  and  Thompson. — Fremont's  Proclamation. — Skirmishes. — Advance  of  Price. — 
Siege  of  Lexington. — Mulligan's  Surrender. — Price's  Retreat  and  Fremont's  Advance. — Price's 
Proclamation. — Zugonyi's  ChnrRC. —  Fremont's  Removal.  —  Hunter's  Retreat. — Advance  of 
Price  to  the  Osage.— Battle  of  Mil  ford, —Tb  0  Confederate  Retreat.— The  Situation  at  the  close' 
of  1861.— McClellan  appointed  General-in-chief.— Reorganization  of  the  Western  Armies.— 
The  new  Commanders.— Me C lei lan's  Instructions. — His  Plans  in  the  West. 

UNTIL  the  autumn  of  1861,  Kentucky  had  quite  successfully  maintained 
a  perfectly  neutral  position  as  regards  any  active  participation  in  the 
war  on  either  side.  Her  governor,  Beriah  Magoffin,  had  curtly  replied  to 
the  President's  call  for  troops  in  April,  that  Kentucky  would  "  furnish  no 
men  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  states;"  and 
he  had  also  given  the  President  to  understand  that  no  Federal  troops  were 
desired  within  the  limits  of  that  state.  And,  as  no  direct  assistance  was 
given  to  the  Confederacy,  and  a  like  restriction  was  laid  upon  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  the  general  government  had,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  respected 
this  neutral  position.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  inclination  of 
the  governor  toward  the  Confederacy,  the  people  of  the  state  and  its  Legis- 
lature were,  in  the  main,  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  the  election  of  members 
of  Congress,  called  to  meet  in  special  session  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  ev- 
ery district  but  one  elected  strong  Union  men ;  and  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  August  bad  a  similar  result.  Tbis  disposition  of 
the  state,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  the  Confederates,  aroused  their 
indignation,  and  it  was  openly  proposed  in  the  South  to  cut  off  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Kentuckians.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  of  August 
20tli  declared  :  "  We  will  not  pay  the  '  Blue  Grass'  country  of  Kentucky  for 
its  loyalty  to  Lincoln  by  opening  our  markets  to  its  hemp  fabrics.  We 
must  discriminate  in  favor  of  our  gallant  ally,  Missouri,  and  give  her  the 
benefit  of  our  marts  in  preference  to  either  open  foes  or  insidious  neutrals. 
It  is  the  clear  duty  of  our  government  to  declare  Kentucky  under  block- 
ade." This  was  certainly  a  very  impolitic  suggestion ;  for,  at  this  very 
moment,  the  government  at  Washington  was  considering  in  what  way  it 
might  completely  cut  off  the  Confederacy  from  the  one  sole  communication 
now  open  to  it  from  the  North,  viz.,  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road ;  and  it  was  only  by  reason  of  its  reluctance  to  irritate  the  people  of 
Kentucky  that  the  Federal  government  hesitated  to  lay  its  positive  embargo 
upon  this  road,  by  which  the  South  was  every  day  gaining  every  thing  aud 


losing  nothing.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  at  this  juncture  Tennessee 
herself  should  have  put  out  her  hand  and  shut  to  the  door  of  her  prison- 
house.  This  stopped  the  passage  of  cotton,  rice,  and  turpentine  to  Louis- 
ville; but  it  also  shut  out  from  Tennessee  a  rich  supply  of  grain  and  pork, 
which  at  this  time  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  South. 

It  became  immediately  evident  that  Kentucky  mu:t  take  an  active  part 
in  the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple was  in  favor  of  the  Union.  But  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  was 
in  great  part  secessionist,  and  it  was  the  cherished  plan  of  the  Confederacy 
to  take  advantage  of  tbis  by  throwing  a  large  force  into  the  counties  just 
across  the  border.  Measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  early 
in  August  the  Confederate  Congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  enlist- 
ments in  Kentucky.  A  Federal  force  also  was  being  collected  together  at 
"  Camp  Dick  Robinson,"  under  General  Nelson,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
protection  to  loyal  citizens.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  President,  the  former  demanding  the  removal  of  this  force, 
and  the  latter  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

When  the  Legislature  met,  on  September  5tb,  the  governor,  in  his  mes- 
sage, insisted  on  neutrality,  and  recommended  that  a  force  be  raised  by  the 
state  for  its  own  defense,  and  that  all  other  military  bodies  should  be  dis- 
banded. But  on  this  same  day  the  Legislature  was  notified  that  Confed- 
erate troops  had  invaded  the  state,  occupying  and  fortifying  strong  positions 
at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluffs.  The  invading  force,  which  was  commanded 
by  Leonidas  Polk,  also  occupied  Columbus,  that  commander  giving  as  a 
reason  for  so  doing  that  he  was  only  anticipating  the  occupation  of  the 
place  by  a  Federal  force,  which  intended,  if  not  to  take  direct  possession 
of  Columbus,  at  least  to  plant  batteries  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river 
so  as  to  command  the  town.  Thus  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  ended 
forever.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  it  was  a  Federal  or 
a  Confederate  force  which  first  entered  the  state,  since  the  purpose  of  either 
must  have  regarded,  not  Kentucky,  but  the  main  issue  of  the  war,  which 
had  already  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  overleaped  all  ordinary  bound- 
aries, and  the  geographical  position  of  Kentucky  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  state  should  become  the  most  important  arena  of  the  coming 
campaign.  Two  days  after  the  occupation  of  Columbus,  General  Grant,  ac- 
companied by  two  gun-boats,  took  possession  of  Paducab,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  a  few  miles  above  Cairo;  and  extensive  preparations 
were  made  by  the  Federal  government  to  resist  the  advance  northward  of 
the  Confederates. 

Polk  had  insisted  upon  it  as  a  condition  of  bis  own  withdrawal  that  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  state  should  likewise  be  removed.  The  Legislature, 
however,  decided  that  the  very  mention  of  any  condition  of  this  nature  was 
an  insult  to  Kentucky,  and  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  forces.     The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature 
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during  the  rest  of  tbc  mouth  were  honorable  both  to  itself  and  to  the  state. 
The  Suite  Guard  was  disarmed ;  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  request- 
ing Major  Anderson  to  take  command  of  the  military  forces  in  the  slate, 
and  indicating  the  stern  resolution  of  the  people  to  repel  the  invasion  upon 
which  the  Confederates  bad  so  daringly  entered  ;  and,  upon  the  veto  of  these 
resolutions  by  Governor  Magoffin,  they  were  passed  by  the  requisite  vote 
over  his  veto.  A  bill  also  was  passed  authorizing  the  Military  Board  to 
borrow  three  million  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  million  authorized  May 
24th.  Another  bill  was  passed  calling  out  forty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
one  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
fur  prompt  and  needed  assistance  in  forwarding  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
state,  A  resolution  was  voted  demanding  tlie  resignation  of  Senators  Breck- 
enridge  and  Powell ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  an  address,  memorable 
for  its  patriotism,  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the  state.  In  this  latter,  the 
condition  of  the  state  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  terms: 

"Every  effort  was  made  for  compromise  and  settlement.  The  Federal 
government  did  not  insist  upon  our  active  aid  in  furnishing  troops,  seeming 
content  if  we  obeyed  the  laws.  Those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  however, 
planted  camps  of  soldiers  all  along  our  southern  border,  seized  by  military 
power  the  stock  of  our  railroad,  impudently  enlisted  soldiers  upon  our  soil, 
made  constant  raids  into  this  state,  robbed  us  of  our  property,  insulted  our 
people,  and  seized  and  carried  off  our  citizens.  Thus  exposed  to  wrongs, 
with  no  power  to  prevent  them,  some  of  our  citizens  formed  camps  under 
the  Federal  government  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  state.  In  this 
condition  we  found  Kentucky  when  the  Legislature  met  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  We  were  assured  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  that  our  position  should  be  respected ;  but  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
with  which  the  promise  was  written  when  we  were  startled  by  the  news 
that  our  soil  was  invaded,  and  towns  in  the  southwest  of  our  state  occupied 
by  Confederate  armies.  Our  warnings  to  leave  were  only  answered  by  an- 
other invasion  in  the  southeastern  portion  ot  the  state.  These  sudden  ir- 
ruptions of  such  magnitude,  skillfully  directed,  show  that  the  assault  on 
Kentucky  was  preconcerted,  prepared,  and  intended  long  before.  Thrice 
have  the  revolutionists  appealed  to  the  ballot-box  in  this  state,  and  tbrice 
have  the  people  expressed  by  overwhelming  majorities  their  determination 
to  stand  by  the  Union  and  its  government.  The  attempt  to  destroy  the 
union  of  these  States  we  believe  to  be  a  crime  not  only  against  Kentucky, 
but  against  all  mankind ;  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  left  to  others  to  vin- 
dicate by  arms  the  integrity  of  the  government.  The  Union  is  not  only  as- 
sailed now,  but  Kentucky  is  herself  threatened  with  subjugation.  "We  have 
no  choice  but  action,  prompt  and  decided.  Let  us  show  to  insolent  invaders 
that  Kentucky  belongs  to  Kentuekians,  and  that  Kentucky's  valor  will  vin- 
dicate her  honor." 

This  position  was  fully  supported  by  the  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  General  Polk  was  invading  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  Zollicof- 
fer  was  operating  in  the  southeast.  A  slight  skirmish  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  September  at  Barboursville;  and,  to  give  notice  of  his  hostile  ap- 
proach, Zollieoffer,  on  the  same  day,  telegraphed  to  the  state  authorities  that 
the  safety  of  Tennessee  necessitated  his  occupation  of  Cumberland  and  the 
long  mountains  of  Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  taken  possession. 


A  month  afterward  he  met  with  a  severe  repulse  at  Camp  "Wild-cat,  in  Lau. 
rel  County.  He  had  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  including  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  against  Colonel  Garrard's  Ken- 
tucky regiment ;  but  the  latter  was  speedily  rc-enforced,  and  the  entire  com 
mand  given  to  General  Schoepf,  who  maintained  his  position,  which  was  one 
of  great  natural  strength,  against  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  foe  numerically 
superior  to  his  own.  At  about  the  same  time,  General  Buckncr  was  oper- 
ating on  the  line  of  the  railroad  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  in  the 
central  portion  of  Kentucky.  On  the  21st  of  September  General  Anderson 
assumed  command  both  of  the  state  and  national  forces. 

The  Confederate  force  at  Columbus--more  formidable  than  any  other  in 
tbe  state— was  soon  increased  to  thirteen  regiments,  with  six  field  and  one 
siege  battery,  and  three  battalions  of  cavalry.  It  bad  also  three  steamers 
on  the  river.  This  force  was  concentrated  at  Columbus,  which  was  strong- 
ly fortified,  as  also  was  Hickman,  twenty-five  miles  farther  south.  The 
strength  which  was  massed  at  Columbus  was  not  only  to  be  feared  for  its 
bearings  on  the  campaign  in  Kentucky,  but  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
might  exert  a  decisive  influence  upon  military  operations  in  Missouri.  One 
of  the  strongest  motives  which  led  to  the  Confederate  occupation  of  Ken- 
tucky was  the  desperate  stale  of  affairs  in  Missouri.  Arkansas  had  failed  to 
support  General  Price.  The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  which  had  been  won 
with  so  great  sacrifice  and  against  terrible  odds  by  tbc  Federal  forces  under 
Lyon  andSigcl,  had  interposed  a  cheek  against  the  advance  of  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  from  which  they  could  not  readily  recover. 
McCulloch  bad  withdrawn  to  Arkansas  with  his  forces,  leaving  Price  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign  as  best  he  might.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Columbus 
for  a  retrieval  of  the  fortunes  of  tbe  Confederacy  in  the  West  In  the  early 
part  of  November  it  would  have  been  very  practicable  for  General  Polk  to 
disturb  our  military  operations  on  tbc  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  to 
prevent  a  disturbance  of  this  nature  that  the  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought 
early  in  November.  For  three  weeks  Jeff.  Thompson  bad  been  pushing  bis 
way  up  the  river  into  Missouri.  In  the  middle  of  October,  from  his  camp 
in  St.  Francois  County,  he  bad  issued  one  of  his  characteristic  proclamations. 

"  Patriots  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Stc.  Genevieve,  St.  Francois,  and  Iron 
Counties !"  exclaims  he,  "I  have  thrown  myself  into  your  midst  to  offer  you 
an  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  yoke  you  have  unwillingly  worn  so  long. 
Come  to  me  and  I  will  assist  you,  and  drive  the  invaders  from  your  soil  or 
die  with  you  among  your  native  hills.  Soldiers  from  Iown,  Nebraska,  and 
Illinois,  go  home !  we  want  you  not  here,  and  we  thirst  not  for  your  blood. 
Wc  have  not  invaded  your  states;  we  have  not  polluted  your  hearthstones; 
therefore  leave  us,  and,  after  we  have  wiped  out  the  Hessians  and  Tories,  wc 
will  be  your  friendly  neighbors  if  we  can  not  be  your  brothers  1" 

A  few  days  later  found  him  at  Fredericktown,  a  little  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Missouri,  with  a  force  of  thirty-five  hundred  men.  At  Pilot  Knob, 
a  short  distance  north  of  this  point,  were  three  or  four  Federal  regiments. 
General  Grant  immediately  formed  a  combination  which  in  two  days  com- 
pletely routed  Thompson,  sending  him  southward  at  a  somewhat  brisker 
rate  of  speed  than  had  marked  his  advance.  This  is  the  proper  place  to 
speak  of  this  engagement,  although  it  occurred  in  Missouri,  because  Thomp- 
son's movements  so  entirely  depended  upon  co-operation  from  Columbus. 
A  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Plummer,  of  the  11th  Mis- 
souri, was  dispatched  along  the  road  from  Jackson  to  Dallas,  to  move  upon 
Fredericktown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  Thompson's  retreat,  and,  co- 
operating with  Colonel  Carlin  at  Pilot  Knob,  to  compel  an  engagement, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach,  Plummer 
sent  to  Pilot  Knob  a  messenger,  with  a  letter,  informing  Carlin  of  his  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  enemy  on  Monday,  October  21st,  and  requesting  co-oper- 
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ation  in  front.  This  lctlcr  was  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and  Thompson 
fel]  back  about  a  mile  from  Frederick  town  on  the  Greenville  road,  and  there 
awaited  attack.  Through  the  information  thus  gained  by  the  enemy  an  im- 
portant advantage  had  been  lost;  yet  by  the  re-enforcement  which  Plummer 
might  have  from  Pilot  Knob,  and  the  superior  artillery  force  which  was  at 
his  disposal,  the  chances  of  success  were  yet  all  on  bis  side.  Accordingly, 
on  Monday,  he  advanced  against  the  enemy,  who  were  commanded  by 
Thompson  and  Lowe,  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  spirited  fight,  in  which  he 
received  very  important  aid  from  Major  Schoficld,  of  the  1st  Missouri  Light 
Artillery,  he  drove  the  enemy  routed  from  the  field.  The  Confederate  Colo- 
nel Lowe  was  killed  in  the  engagement;  and  of  the  Federal  officers,  Major 
Gavitt  and  Captain  Hingharn  were  killed.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with 
considerable  vigor.  To  prevent  any  interference  from  Columbus  with  col- 
umns sent  to  continue  this  pursuit  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  oftho  move- 
ment against  Belmont. 

Belmont  is  just  opposite  Columbus,  on  the  western  or  Missouri  side  of  the 
river,  and  at  this  time  was  held  by  a  small  Confederate  force  under  Colonel 
Tappan.  Columbus  itself  was  so  strongly  garrisoned  that  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  General  Grant,  with  the  force  at  bis  disposal,  to  have  at- 
tempted either  a  siege  or  an  assault  upon  that  strong-hold  ;  and  Belmont,  be- 
ing entirely  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Columbus,  was  worth  nothing  as  a 
military  position  without  the  latter.  The  movement,  then,  as  is  also  evident 
from  written  statements  of  General  Grant  previous  to  the  battle,  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  reconnoissance,  with  the  objects  already  indicated. 

As  soon  as  General  Polk  had  any  notice  of  our  approach,  he  anticipated 
that  Columbus  would  be  directly  attacked,  and  General  Grant  had  taken 
special  pains  to  make  him  think  so,  by  sending  General  Smith  (command- 
ing at  Paducah)  with  a  considerable  foree,  which  marched  in  two  columns, 
the  one  on  Mayfield,  and  the  other  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Columbus ;  and, 
to  help  on  the  effect  of  this  demonstration,  a  small  detachment  was  ordered 
toEllicott's  Mills,  twelve  miles  from  Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  side.  These 
movements  were  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  Confederate 
commander.  Grant's  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  started  from  Cairo  on  the 
evening  of  November  6th,  a  great  part  of  them  being  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  McCIeruand,  and  also  landed  on  tbe  Kentucky  side 
of  the  river,  nino  miles  below  Cairo.  In  this  way  the  enemy  was  entirely 
put  off  his  guard  as  to  Belmont,  the  point  of  direct  approach.  When, -at 
daylight  the  next  morning,  Grant  and  McCleruand's  forces  landed  on  the 
Missouri  side,  a  short  distance  from  Belmont,  then  it  was  that  Polk's  atten- 
tion was  for  the  first  time  turned  in  this  direction,  and  he  sent.  Pillow  across 
from  Columbus  to  support  Tappan,  still  supposing,  however,  that  Columbus 
was  the  main  object  of  attack. 

Pillow  had  crossed  not  a  moment  too  soon;  for  the  Federal  army  had 


promptly  formed  their  line  of  battle,  and  driven  in  the  Confederate  outposts 
and  sentries,  and, having  left  a  battalion  in  reserve  near  the  transports,  com- 
panies were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  general  en- 
gagement ensued.  Grant's  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  reserve, 
was  thrown  out  in  skirmishing  columns,  which  led  to  a  useless  waste  of  his 
strength  ;  whereas,  if  iie  had  known  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  on  the  field 
at  his  first  arrival, he  might  have  literally  crushed  him  by  a  sudden  onset 
with  his  full  force,  and  before  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  The  Confed- 
erates were  driven  back  to  their  encampment — a  strong  position,  lumber 
having  been  felled  for  several  hundred  yards  about  it,  and  an  abattis  form- 
ed. General  McClernand,  at  the  onset,  attempted  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  and  cut  off  re-enforcements  from  Columbus.  Here  the  struggle 
was  continued  with  great  severity  for  half  an  hour;  but  Betzhoven's  bat- 
tery kept  him  back,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  centre. 
Here  the  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  the  enemy's  line  was  almost  immedi- 
ately broken  and  the  men  thrown  into  confusion.  Pillow  was  obliged  to 
bring  up  his  reserve  of  artillery,  consisting  of  two  batteries  and  a  half,  with 
which  he  kept  the  Federal  army  in  check  until  he  had  restored  communi- 
cation between  the  two  wings  of  Ins  army.  But  his  efforts  to  recover  him- 
self proved  unavailing;  for  he  had  no  sooner  made  his  arrangements  for  a 
spirited  resistance,  than  it  was  reported  to  him  that  three  of  his  regiments 
and  his  most  important  battery  were  out  of  ammunition.  Only  one  course 
was  left  him  in  this  extremity,  and  that  was  to  keep  the  battery  in  position, 
and  to  make  a  bayonet  charge  with  the  three  otherwise  defeated  regiments, 
trusting  to  Polk  to  send  him  speedily  the  help  which  every  moment  he 
needed.  But  the  commander  at  Columbus,  still  believing  that  his  own  po- 
sition was  in  jeopardy,  hesitated  and  held  back  assistance  until  Pillow  had 
sent  message  after  message,  and  was  completely  exhausted.  Grant,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  pushed  his  advantage  to  the  utmost,  and  by  furious  and 
repeated  onsets  carried  the  abattis,  and  drove  the  enemy,  foot  by  foot,  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  pell-mell  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  within  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  Columbus.  Pillow's  division  was  so  severely  cut  up  that 
not  a  single  company  remained  intact,  and  the  whole  body  were  crowded 
together  in  confusion. 

But  here  the  defeated  enemy  was  re-enforced  by  several  thousand  fresh 
troops,  and  Grant  was  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off  from  his  transports.  To  prevent  this,  he  retreated,  the  Con- 
federates all  the  time  charging  upon  his  ranks,  until  he  came  up  with  his 
reserve,  when  he  collected  his  forces  together,  and,  ordering  up  fresh  regi- 
ments and  artillery  from  his  reserve,  recommenced  the  contest.  Throwing 
his  forces  with  great  fury  against  General  Cheatham's  division,  which  was 
leisurely  approaching,  he  broke  the  ranks  of  the  latter,  and,  advancing  his 
batteries  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  Pil- 
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low's  (lank  and  upon  some  steamers,  which,  with  re-en forcemen Is,  were  cross- 
ing the  river  from  Columbus.  Then  the  heavy  guns  of  Columbus  poured 
in  their  c-aunonade  upon  the  battle-field,  and  were  answered  by  Federal  can- 
non from  Belmont.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  so  many  re-en- 
forcements had  been  sent  across  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  General 
Grant's  men,  who  had  been  engaged  from  half  past  ten  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon,  to  successfully  hold  their  ground,  and  a  retreat  was 
again  ordered.  The  enemy  had  been  re-enforced  to  about  thirteen  thousand 
men,  a  force  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  our  own,  and  closely  followed  the 
retiring,  but  really  victorious  army  of  General  Grant.  Tlie  latter  retreated 
in  good  order,  embarked  upon  his  transports,  and  left  a  battle-field  which  he 
had  certainly  won,  but  could  not  hope  to  keep.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  was,  according  to  General  Grant's  report,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four ;  that  of  the  enemy  was,  by  their  own  admission,  over  two  thou- 
sand. Yet  the  battle  was  claimed  by  the  Confederates  on  the  ground  that 
Grant  was  unable  to  hold  the  field. 

After  the  battle,  McClernand  issued  the  following  address  to  his  soldiers : 
"Few  of  you  had  ever  seen  a  battle.  You  were  imperfectly  disciplined, 
and  had  inferior  arms;  yet  you  marched  upon  a  concealed  enemy  superior 
in  numbers,  and  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing.  You  drove  them  stead- 
ily for  two  miles  of  continued  fighting,  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  un- 
der the  heavy  batteries  at  Columbus.  You  drove  them  from  their  position 
and  destroyed  their  camp,  bringing  with  you,  on  retiring,  two  hundred  pris- 
oners, two  field-pieces,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  property.  Re-enforced 
from  Columbus,  they  formed  in  large  numbers  in  your  rear  to  cut  you  off, 
while  the  heavy  guns  of  Columbus  were  playing  upon  your  ranks.  Fight- 
ing the  same  ground  over  again,  you  drove  them  a  second  time,  A  portion 
of  the  command,  becoming  separated  from  the  rest,  made  a  successful  and 
well-ordered  movement  by  another  route,  and  returned  to  the  river.  After 
a  day  of  fatiguing  marches,  fighting  as  you  marched,  having  been  nearly  six 
hours  actually  engaged,  yon  re-cmbarked  and  returned  to  your  camp." 

Turning  from  the  western  to  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  wc  find  mil- 
itary movements  in  progress  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  Louisville,  on  the 
Ohio,  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Union  Department.  "When  General 
Anderson  assumed  the  command  of  this  department,  September  21,  General 
Buckncr  was  at  Bowling  Green,  on  the  railroad  between  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  about  seventy-one  miles  from  the  latter.  This  was  an  important 
military  position,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  roads  leading  into  Tennessee. 
Buckncr  had  been  led  to  believe  that,  if  he  should  come  to  Louisville,  or 
even  to  Bowling  Green,  with  a  competent  force,  he  would  receive  re-enforce- 
ments by  thousands ;  but  he  hardly  got  a  regiment,  and  kept  very  close  to 
Bowling  Green,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky,  though  he  had  made  a 
boast  that  he  would  winter  in  Louisville. 

In  the  month  of  November  great  accumulations  of  Federal  troops  were 
collecting  together  from  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  by  the  1st 
of  December  there  was  in  Kentucky  alone  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  citizens  of  the  state.  About  four  thou- 
sand of  these  were  located  at  "Camp  Dick  Robinson,"  in  Garrard  County. 
This  vast  force  had  nothing  between  it  and  Nashville,  and  therefore  noth- 


ing between  it  and  the  virtual  occupation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  except 
the  army  of  Buckner,  numbering  thirty  thousand  men.  No  hostile  collision 
between  these  two  opposing  forces  occurred  with  the  exception  of  an  unim- 
portant, though  uncommonly  severe  skirmish  at  Munfoidsville,  6n  the  Green 
River,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  road  to  Louisville. 
This  action  took  place  on  the  17th  of  December,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river;  but  only  a  few  companies  were  engaged,  and  the  result  had  no  bear- 
ings upon  the  general  issue. 

In  the  southeast,  Zollicoffer,  whom  we  left  at  Barboursville  after  his  re- 
pulse at  Camp  Wild-cat,  advanced,  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  strong 
force  toward  Somerset,  compelling  Schoepf,  who  occupied  that  town  with  a 
Federal  division,  to  retire.  The  Confederate  commander  then  encamped  at 
Mill  Spring,  where  he  fortified  his  position,  and  remained  until  his  over- 
whelming defeat  at  that  place  early  in  1862. 

General  Nelson  was  in  command  of  a  small  Federal  force  which  he  had 
been  organizing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  on  the  Virginia  border. 
On  the  2d  of  November  he  occupied  Prestonburg,  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Big  Sandy.  From  Prestonburg  he  moved  upon  Pikcville  in  two  columns, 
one  of  which,  under  Colonel  Sill,  was  sent  by  a  circuitous  route  to  attack 
Colonel  Williams  in  the  rear,  while  Nelson,  with  the  other,  took  the  direct 
river  route.  Williams,  who  occupied  Pikeville  with  about  a  thousand  troops, 
made  every  preparation  to  oiler  a  vigorous  resistance.  Two  hundred  of  his 
men  waited  in  ambush  fur  General  Nelson's  advance  (under  Colonel  Mar- 
shall) about  twelve  miles  down  the  river  from  Pikeville.  The  Federal 
troops  had  had  a  very  difficult  march  through  the  mud  and  rain,  and,  be- 
sides this,  were  living  on  half  rations;  but  their  resistance  was  successful, 
and  the  next  day  the  Confederate  force  made  an  unconditional  surrender. 
This  short  campaign  of  General  Nelson,  lasting  only  twenty  days,  drove  the 
rebels  from  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky. 

-  Thus  closed  the  year's  campaign  in  Kentucky.  General  Anderson,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  had  resigned  his  command;  and  Sherman,  his  success- 
or, for  the  same  reason,  gave  way  to  Buell,  who,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Louisville,  took  command  of  the  new  army  that  was  accumulating  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

After  the  death  of  Lyon,  who  had  given  his  life  to  wrest  Missouri  from 
the  tightening  grasp  of  the  Confederacy,  the  burden,  not  only  of  responsi- 
bility, but  of  active  duty  in  the  field,  rested  upon  Fremont,  who  assumed 
the  command  of  the  West  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek. 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  a  native  of  Georgia,  of  French  descent,  reared  and 
educated  in  South  Carolina,  and  afterward  distinguished  as  an  engineer  and 
explorer,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1846,  and 
commanded  a  battalion  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  the  first  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  presidency,  but  failed  of  being  elected.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  Fremont  was  in  Paris,  but,  receiving 
information  of  the  events  of  April,  he  immediately  purchased  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms  for  the  government,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  June, 
In  July  he  received  his  commission  as  major  general  with  the  following 
order:  "The  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  New  Mexico, 
will  in  future  constitute  a  separate  command,  to  be  known  as  the  Western 
Department,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Fremont,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis."     We  have  previously  stated  the 
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difficulties  incident  to  tins  command,  which  were  very  much  heightened  by 
the  necessities  of  the  Eastern  Department.  -  It  was  under  these  difficulties 
that  the  hard-con  tested  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  had  been  fought.  This  bat- 
tle, however,  so  severely  punished  the  Confederate  army  that  it  did  not  ven- 
ture any  farther  advance;  and  as  forces  were  rapidly  accumulating  under 
the  President's  new  call,  every  month's  delay  was  favorable  to  our  army  in 
the  West. 

In  the  mean  time,  large  bodies  of  Confederate  troops  were  collecting  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  threatening  Cairo.  The  western  portion 
of  Missouri  had  furnished  a  great  number  of  recruits,  which  were  accumu- 
lated together  at  points  most  available  for  a  contemplated  advance  against 
Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  McCulloch,  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  bad  re- 
turned to  Arkansas,  and  was  recruiting  his  wasted  strength  from  the  border 
counties.  Pillow  was  at  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi,  with  an  army  of 
about  thirty  thousand  men;  while  Hardee  occupied  Greenville,  east  from 
Cairo,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  with  five  thousand  men ;  and  Thompson,  still 
nearer  Cairo,  was  collecting  a  large  force  of  disloyal  Missourians.  With 
this  combination  of  forces,  the  Confederate  generals  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  drive  our  forces  north  of  the  Missouri  River  before  the  end  of 
August. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Fremont  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
claring Missouri  under  martial  law,  and  ordering  that  all  persons  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  within  the  lines  of  his  army — lines  extending  from 
Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to 
Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi — should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot;  also  that  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  all  persons  in  the  state,  who  should  take  up  arms  agaiust  the  United 
States,  or  who  should  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with 
their  enemies  in  the  field,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their 
slaves,  if  they  had  any,  should  be  declared  free.  This  proclamation,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  slavery,  was  afterward  modified  by  President  Lincoln  to  suit 
the  provisions  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  passed  by  Congress  August  6th,  1861. 

This  proclamation  of  Fremont  called  forth  a  counter- proclamation  from 
Jeff.  Thompson  at  Camp  Hunter,  wherein  the  latter  most  solemnly  promised 
that  for  every  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  or  soldier  in  alliance 
with  them,  who  should  be  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  Fremont's  order,  he 
would  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  a  Union  man  in  retaliation.  Fremont's  meas- 
ure, in  its  main  features,  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  restore  quiet  in  the  state. 
Neither  life  nor  property  were  secure  from  violence;  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  the  wholesale;  bridges  were  ruthlessly  destroyed;  and  every 
where  indiscriminate  plunder  and  outrage  attempted  to  shelter  itself  under 
the  Confederate  flag,  and  to  claim  privileges  not  even  accorded  to  regularly 
organized  combatants. 

The  month  of  September  was  for  the  most  part  a  month  of  preparation 
on  the  Federal  side.  There  was  considerable  skirmishing.  Thus,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  month,  Colonel  Williams,  with  about  eleven  hundred 
national  troops — Kansas  and  Iowa  Third — was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Shelbina,in  Northern  Missouri,  before  a  superior  force  commanded  by  Mar- 
tin Green,  a  self-appointed  Confederate  officer.  This  force  of  Green's,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  increased  to  about  three  thousand  men,  was  in  a  very 
few  days  effectually  dispersed  by  Pope,  who  captured  his  baggage  and  pro- 
visions. Another  skirmish,  in  which  the  Third  Iowa  also  figured,  on  the 
12th  of  the  month,  was  one  of  uncommon  severity,  five  hundred  Union 
troops  having  been  attacked  by  about  four  thousand  rebels.  After  the 
struggle  had  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  our  men  had 
been  disabled,  their  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  ordered  a  retreat. 
A  short  time  afterward,  Colonel  Smith's  command,  with  four  pieces  of  can- 


non, met  the  enemy  by  another  road,  and,  engaging  them  as  they  were  about 
to  cross  the  Missouri  River,  severely  punished  and  routed  them. 

As  a  precaution,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  use  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army  for  a  movement  which  he  was  planning  against  Price 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  Fremont,  at  some  expense,  fortified  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  mean  time,  Price,  who  had  found  an  able  ally  in  General  Harris, 
marched  northward,  and  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  latter.  As  they 
were  about  to  encamp,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  they  received  infor- 
mation that  some  moneys,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were 
at  that  very  time  on  the  point  of  being  conveyed  by  a  detachment  of  Fed- 
eral troops  to  Lexington  from  Warrensburg.  Although  the  Confederate 
troops  were  wearied  with  long  marches  when  this  communication  was  made 
to  them,  the  prospect  of  securing  so  valuable  a  prize  was  an  incentive  not 
to  be  withstood.  They  marched  at  double-quick  upon  Warrensburg,  but, 
upon  their  arrival  there,  found  that  they  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops.  Their  indignation  was  not  at  all  mollified  by  certain  carica- 
tures which  the  German  soldiers  of  our  army  bad  sketched  on  the  walls  in 
charcoal  drawings,  representing  in  a  rude  but  vivid  manner  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Confederates  in  finding  the  money-boxes  empty.  After  halting 
at  Warrensburg  for  two  days,  Price  moved  upon  Lexington,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  whither  the  money  had  been  conveyed.  'Die 
Federal  force  at  Lexington,  consisting  of  about  half  a  regiment  of  Home 
Guards,  was  strongly  intrenched,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  severe  repulse. 
Colonel  Mulligan,  with  his  Irish  brigade,  was  sent  to  re-enforce  Lexington. 
Price,  too,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vast  number  of  recruits;  for  it 
was  generally  known  that  victory  would  bring  with  it  the  coveted  gold. 
The  Federal  force  had  been  increased  to  2500  men,  and  the  fortifications 
greatly  extended  and  strengthened.  On  the  12th  of  September,  scouts  and 
advanced  pickets,  driven  in,  reported  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  at- 
tack was  at  first  concentrated  upon  the  college,  which  had  been  strongly  for- 
tified ;  but  the  fire  was  so  briskly  answered  by  our  troops  that  a  retreat  was 
ordered  to  Fair  Ground  until  Price's  supplies  of  ammunition  should  conic 
tip.  In  six  days  the  attack  was  renewed.  General  Rains  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  town,  while  General  Parsons  attacked 
from  the  southwest,  all  the  guns  in  front  firing  upon  Colonel  Mulligan's 
works  at  the  same  time.  Affairs  with  the  garrison  soon  began  to  assume  a 
critical  position,  for  sharpshooters  had  been  detached  which  had  cut  them 
off  from  their  supplies  of  water.  Messengers  had  been  sent  by  Mulligan  to 
Jefferson  City  urging  on  re-enforcements,  but  they  were  captured  by  the  en- 
emy. So,  too,  small  detachments  of  force  dispatched  to  his  assistance  were 
cut  off  in  detail,  and  defeated  or  captured.  While  matters  were  at  this  pass, 
a  steamer  came  down  the  river  bringing  clothes,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  but  these  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  indeed,  stood  in 
immediate  need  of  the  last  two  articles.  At  the  same  time,  the  hills  north 
of  the  town  were  taken  by  Harris's  and  MeB ride's  troops.  Against  these 
Colonel  Mulligan  made  a  sortie  to  drive  them  from  the  position,  but  his  force 
was  insufficient,  This  important  point  was  protected  by  the  Confederates 
by  means  of  extensive  movable  breast -works  constructed  from  hempen 
bales.  About  two  o'clock  of  the  20th,  after  fifty-two  hours  of  uninterrupted 
fighting,  his  troops  and  the  means  of  defense  having  been  entirely  exhausted, 
Mulligan  displayed  the  white  flag,  and  surrendered  his  brave  garrison  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Besides  a  great  number  of  stands  of  arms,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  vast  amount  of  commissary  stores,  nine  hund- 
red thousand  dollars  in  bard  cash  was  also  captured. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Price,  for  want  of  sufficient  ammunition,  was  unable  to 
follow  up  his  victory  with  that  decisive  movement  for  which  bis  success 
opened  the  way.  Fremont,  in  alarm,  hastened  to  Jefferson  City,  and  hur- 
ried up  his  preparations  to  attack  Price,  who,  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
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Union  troops  at  Jefferson  City,  retired  to  Springfield,  thus  bringing  himself 
into  easy  communication  with  Arkansas,  and  tempting  Fremont  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  source  of  supplies. 

The  Federal  advance  into  Southwestern  Missouri  was  made  in  five  divi- 
sions, under  Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  Asbotb,  and  MeKiustry.  This  advance 
followed  closely  upon  Price's  retreat.  The  latter  arrived  at  Neosho,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state,  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  to  celebrate  the  secession  of  Missouri  with  a  salvo  of 
one  hundred  guns.  Here  be  joined  McCulloch,  but  the  meeting  between 
the  two  was  far  from  cordial. 

Price's  proclamation,  issued  at  Neosho  shortly  afterward,  indicates  very 
forcibly  the  critical  situation  of  the  Confederate  affairs  in  Missouri.  "  In 
the  month  of  June  last,"  he  says,  "I  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Missourians.  .  .  .  When  peace  and  protection  could  no  longer  be  en- 
joyed but  at  the  price  of  honor  and  liberty,  your  chief  magistrate  called  for 
fifty  thousand  men  to  drive  the  ruthless  invaders  from  a  soil  made  fruitful 
by  your  labors  and  consecrated  by  your  homes;  and  to  that  call  less  than 
five  thousand  responded  out  of  a  male  population  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Some  allowances  are  to  be  made  on  the  face  of  the  want  of 
military  organization,  a  supposed  want  of  arms,  the  necessary  retreat  of  the 
army  southward,  the  blockade  of  the  river,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed 
and  organized  foe.  But  nearly  six  months  have  now  elapsed.  The  army 
of  Missouri,  organized  and  equipped,  fought  its  way  to  the  river.  And 
where  now  are  the  fifty  thousand?  Had  fifty  thousand  men  flocked  to  our 
standard,  with  their  shot-guns  in  their  hands,  there  would  now  be  no  Feder- 
al hirelings  in  the  state  to  pollute  our  soil.  Where  are  those  fifty  thousand 
men?  A  few  men  have  fought  your  battles.  A  few  have  dared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field.  Come  to  us,  brave  sons  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  I  must 
have  fifty  thousand  men.  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  fur 
fifty  thousand  men.  Where  are  our  Southern  Eights  friends?  We  must 
drive  the  oppressors  from  the  land.  I  must  have  fifty  thousand  men.  Num- 
bers give  strength.  Numbers  intimidate  the  foe.  Numbers  make  our  arms 
irresistible.  Numbers  command  universal  respect  and  insure  confidence. 
We  must  have  fifty  thousand  men  !  Come  with  your  guns  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  bring  down  a  foe.     If  you  have  no  arms,  come 


without  them.  We  must  have  fifty  thousand  men.  Give  me  these  men, 
and, by  the  help  of  G-od,I  will  drive  the  hireling  thieves  and  marauders 
from  the  state.  Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  a  free  country  and  a 
just  government  and  the  bondage  of  your  children.  I,  at  least,  will  never 
see  the  chains  fastened  upon  my  country.  I  will  ask  for  six  and  a  half  feet 
of  Missouri  soil  on  which  to  repose,  for  I  will  not  see  my  people  enslaved. 
Come  on,  my  brave  fifty  thousand  heroes— gallant,  unconquerable  Southern 
men!     We  await  your  coming."  ' 

Fremont  arrived  in  Springfield  on  the  27th  of  October.  He  had  sent 
Sigel  forward  to  the  south  of  Springfield,  toward  Wilson's  Creek,  who,  com- 
ing up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  just  as  the  latter  was  about  to  retreat, 
made  a  spirited  attack  upon  him.  And  here  it  was  that  Major  Zagonyi, 
commander  of  Fremont's  body-guard,  made  his  brilliant  and  ever-memora- 
ble charge,  leading  his  men  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  face  of  the  most  murder- 
ous fire,  and  driving  the  enemy  through  the  town. 

Just  at  this  crisis  the  order  came  from  Washington  for  the  removal  of 
Fremont,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hunter.  The  latter  in  a  few  days  aban- 
doned Springfield  and  moved  toward  Rolla,  thus  allowing  Price  to  recover 
the  ground  from  which  he  had  just  been  driven  by  Fremont.  General  Fre- 
mont had  created  a  great  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  West,  and,  without, 
any  doubt,  every  secessionist  was  delighted  at  his  removal.  As  he  had  just' 
begun  his  campaign  when  he  was  superseded,  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  his 
generalship,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

As  soon  as  Hunter  began  to  recede,  Price  again  advanced,  moving  in 
three  divisions  toward  Kansas,  with  the  intention  of  making  that  his  field 
of  operations.  He  had  under  his  command  about  20,000  men  ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  November  he  was  at  Monticello  with  his  centre,  his  right  wing 
resting  on  Stockton,  and  his  left  on  Nevada.  His  plan  was  to  reach  Kansas, 
and  then,  having  supplied  his  troops  with  arms,  to  destroy  the  track  of  the 
Northern  Railroad,  and  cut  off  communication  with  St.  Louis.  But  General 
Halleck,  who  had  superseded  Hunter  on  the  18th  of  November,  had,  ere  a 
month  was  passed,  completely  upset  Price's  project  by  more  deeply-laid 
strategy  of  his  own.  Instead  of  succeeding  in  cutting  off  St.  Louis,  Price 
found  himself,  at  Christmas,  compelled  to  look  out  for  his  own  communica- 
tions, which,  so  far  as  Northern  Missouri  was  concerned,  were  entirely  cut 
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oft"  by  Halleck's  operations  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Osage  Rivers. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  movement  of  General  Pope  from  Sedalia  on 
the  loth  of  December,  -which  cut  off  Price's  army  on  the  Osage  from  a  large 
body  of  recruits  then  on  their  -way  to  its  support  from  tbe  counties  north 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  from  its  northern  base  of  supplies.  Price 
was  deceived  by  a  feint  movement  against  Warsaw  on  the  Osage,  while 
Pope,  after  moving  about  eleven  miles  in  that  direction,  turned  suddenly 
into  Henry  County  toward  a  point  farther  west,  placing  his  force,  number- 
ing four  thousand,"  between  tbe  main  body  of  the  enemy  and  the  squads  of 
recruits  scattered  about  at  different  points  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  river. 
Most  of  these  bodies— one  of  which  was  2200  strong,  encamped  sis  miles 
north  of  Chil house—were  dispersed  by  Pope's  pursuing  cavalry,  and  return- 
ed to  their  homes;  and  at  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek,  near  Milford,  a  force 
of  the  enemy  numbering  over  1500  were  surrounded  and  captured  on  the 
18th,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  subsistence,  nnd  a 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  In  these  movements  Pope  had  guarded  against 
an  attack  on  his  flank  by  stationing  a  considerable  force  at  Clinton  to  in- 
tercept any  columns  which  Price  might  dispatch  from  Osceola.  Thus  cut 
off  from  supplies  of  men  and  food,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  at  any  moment 
open  to  attack,  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  from  his 
camp  on  Sac  River,  in  St. Clair  County,  to  Springfield,  where  General  Price 
received  considerable  supplies  of  clothing  and  camp  equipage,  and  prepared 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Here  also  he  gained  three  or  four  thousand  re- 
cruits. But  these  were  of  no  avail  against  the  force  which  Halleck  was 
preparing  to  hurl  against  him.  Therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
when  this  force  was  concentrating  at  Rolla,  he  fell  back  from  Springfield  to 
Arkansas,  where,  from  his  camp  on  Cove  Creek,  be  reported  to  self-exiled 
ex-Governor  Jackson.     He  had  failed  to  get  bis  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  fall  and  winter  campaign  of  Price  in  Missouri  was  of  critical  import- 
ance, yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities. General  Price  held  throughout  the  year,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  operations  in  Missouri,  an  independent  position,  acting  quite  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  was  neither  supplied  with  men  nor  with  the 
material  of  war.  Even  in  the  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek,  where  he  had  so  vast 
a  superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  his  old  rifles  and  his  miserable  artillery 
put  him  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  At  that  time  he  had  McCulloch  with 
him ;  but  the  two  officers  were  always  at  variance,  and  after  that  battle  he 
was  left  entirely  alone.  Meantime  our  forces  were  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  threatened,  in  a  short  time,  merely  by  numerical  superiority,  to 
drive  the  entire  Confederate  force  from  the  state.  If,  after  the  capture  of 
Mulligan,  Price  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition,  he  would, 
without  any  dcubt,  have  attacked  General  Fremont  before  the  latter  could 
have  had  time  to  concentrate  his  army ;  but,  when  Lexington  surrendered, 
it  is  said  that  be  had  only  two  thousand  percussion-caps  in  his  whole  com- 
mand. Had  his  situation  been  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  tbe  result, but  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  held  important  ad- 
vantages over  Fremont,  which  might  have  entirely  reversed  the  actual  events 
of  the  year.  By  reason  of  the  deficiencies  in  Price's  commissary  and  am- 
munition, Fremont  was  allowed  sufficient  time  to  concentrate  his  own  forces 
and  to  compel  tbe  retreat  of  the  enemy.  When  the  indefatigable  Confeder- 
ate leader  again  advanced,  be  was  driven  back,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Hal- 
leek's  superior  strategy  and  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  And 
here,  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  all  along  followed  Price  in 
his  operations  during  the  year,  the  reader  will  allow  ur  again  to  allude  to 
the  importance  of  the  battle  fought  by  General  Grant  at  Belmont,  which 
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although  it  availed  nothing  toward  the  reduction  of  the  strong-hold  of  Co- 
lumbus, yet  entirely  cut  off  General  Polk  from  any  possible  opportunity  of 
co-operating  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  Missouri.  It  was  upon  this  co- 
operation that  the  prospects  of  Confederate  success  in  Missouri  chiefly  de- 
pended. When  Polk  and  Pillow  occupied  Columbus,  Jeff  Thompson,  at 
the  same  time,  established  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but 
when  the  latter  attempted  to  operate  in  the  interior  and  keep  up  his  con- 
nection with  Columbus,  Grant  came  promptly  upon  the  field  between  bim 
and  his  base,  thus,  by  the  engagement  at  Belmont,  cutting  off  both  him  and 
Price  from  their  most  important  centre  of  support.  In  this  way  the  vast 
combination  of  forces  which  tbe  Confederates  had  prepared  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  Missouri,  along  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  view  of 
an  advance  against  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  was  baffled.  This  combination  had 
been  in  preparation  since  July.  At  first  it  assumed  the  most  threatening 
aspect,  Fremont,  however,  had  kept  tbe  enemy  in  check  by  a  display  of 
naval  force  on  the  Mississippi  which  deceived  the  enemy  as  to  his  ability  to 
defend  Cairo.  Then  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  was  fought,  and  the  force 
of  the  enemy  very  much  weakened.  In  a  month  or  two  they  again  begun 
to  hold  up  their  beads ;  Columbus  was  occupied  by  Polk  and  Pillow ;  then 
followed  the  defeat  of  Thompson  and  the  battle  of  Belmont  And  thus  the 
year  closed,  but  not  without  hope  to  the  Federal  army  in  Missouri ;  for 
the  enemy  had  been  defeated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state;  Pope  held 
the  north  securely  by  his  small  but  active  force;  the  Confederates  in  the 
southeast  had  lost  more  than  they  had  gained,  and  were  powerless  to  ad- 
vance; and,  finally,  re-enforcements  were  daily  bringing  the  Union  army 
nearer  to  a  position  favorable  for  aggressive  movements  in  the  coming  spring, 
that  should  forever  clear  tbe  state  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

The  retirement  of  General  Scott  in  October  immediately  affected  the  sit- 
uation in  the  West.  On  the  31st  of  October  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that  his  name  might  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
army  officers  retired  from  service.  For  three  years,  he  said,  he  had  been 
unable  to  mount  a  horse,  or  even  to  walk  without  difficulty.  On  the  after- 
noon of  tbe  day  in  which  tbe  letter  was  received  by  the  secretary,  the  Pres- 
ident, accompanied  by  his  cabinet,  visited  the  lieutenant  general  at  bis  resi- 
dence, and  read  him  the  official  order  carrying  out  bis  request,  and  placing 
him  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers,  without  any  reduction  of  his  current 
pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances— this  latter  provision  having  been  specially 
made  in  hie  behalf  by  Congress  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  anticipation  of  his 
early  withdrawal  from  active  service.  The  interview  was  an  affecting  one. 
The  last  great  officer  of  the  old  school  of  military  tactics  thus  disappeared 
from  the  stage,  retaining  bis  well-earned  laurels  as  the  veteran  hero  of  two 
important  wars. 

An  order  was  immediately  issued  by  which  George  B.  MeClellan  became 
commander-in-chief,  under  the  President,  of  all  tho  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Two  days  after  assuming  this  command,  MeClellan,  in  a  brief  speech 
made  at  Philadelphia,  said,  "  It  is  for  the  future  to  determine  whether  I  shall 
realize  tho  expectations  and  hopes  that  have  been  centred  in  me.  The  war 
can  not  last  long.  It  may  bo  desperate.  I  ask  in  the  future  forbearance, 
patience,  and  confidence.  With  these  we  can  accomplish  all."  McCIellan's 
mind,  largely  speculative,  had  looked  inevitably  upon  the  whole  field,  even 
when  ho  was  in  command  of  only  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  com- 
mand of  all  tho  armies  in  tho  field  gave  full  scope  for  the  execution  of  his 
comprehensive  plans.  The  Department  of  tbe  West  had  now  to  be  entirely 
reorganized.  Tho  next  day  after  MeClellan  was  made  gcneral-in -chief,  Fre- 
mont was  relioved  of  his  command,1  and  about  the  middle  of  November  his 
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department  was  subdivided  into  three:  first, New  Mexico,  which  was  as- 
signed to  Colonel  Canby ;  second,  the  Kansas  Department,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  General  Hunter,  including  Kansas,  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Dacotah ;  and,  third,  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  under  Halleck,  including,  besides  that  state,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  all  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland  Riv- 
er. The  Department  of  the  Ohio,  including  the  portion  of  Kentucky  not 
under  Halleck's  command,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  was 
given  to  General  Buell.  The  Department  of  West  Virginia,  under  Rose- 
crans,  and  that  of  the  Potomac,  continued  the  northern  lines  of  occupation  to 
the  Atlantic.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  greater  change  than  McClel- 
lan's  new  position  produced  in  the  military  prospect  of  the  Western  armies. 
New  commanders  took  the  place  of  the  old  in  every  important  field.  General 
Hunter,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  bad  commanded  the  second  division  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  on  the  removal  of  Fremont  had  assumed  the 
command  in  Missouri  until  Halleck's  arrival.  The  latter,  from  California, 
was  also  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  the  author  of  several  well-known  military  works.  He  had 
served  with  distinction  in  Mexico,  and  entered  the  civil  war  with  the  rank 
of  major  general.  Don  Carlos  Buell,  commander  of  the  Ohio  Department, 
had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  had  twice  been  promoted  by  bre- 
vet. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  received  a  command  ou  the  Po- 
tomac, with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

These  new  commanders  in  the  West  were  appointed  at  McClcllan's  sug- 
gestion, with  the  approval  of  the  President  They  were  to  act  under  McClcl- 
lan's instructions;  and  what  the  tenor  of  these  instructions  were  we  gather 
from  the  letters  addressed  to  them  at  this  time  by  the  gencral-in-cbief.  In 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Missouri,  the  general  had  evidently  the  impres- 
sion that  ever\-  thing  had  gone  wrong  under  Fremont's  administration.  In 
his  letter  to  Halleck,  dated  November  11th,  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  said  that  Halleck  would  have  extraordinary 
duties,  apart  from  those  devolving  upon  him  as  a  military  commander,  to 
perform.  Chaos  must  be  reduced  to  order ;  the  personnel  of  the  staff  of  the 
department  would  have  to  be  changed,  and  a  system  of  reckless  expenditure, 
and  fraud  perhaps  unheard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  would  have 
to  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  an  economy  consistent  with  the  interests  and 
necessities  of  the  state.  Contracts  would  have  to  be  overhauled ;  and  it  was 
to  be  very  carefully  considered  whether  the  existing  organization  of  tho 
troops  were  perfectly  legal.  In  regard  to  military  operations,  he  advised 
that  Rolls,  Sedalia,  and  other  interior  points  should  be  held  in  considerable 
strength,  while  the  main  army  should  be  concentrated  on  the  Mississippi. 
His  instructions  to  General  Buell  intimated  that  he  considered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio  second  only  to  bis  own  in  importance.  "  It  is  possible,"  he 
Baid,  "  that  the  conduct  of  our  political  affairs  in  Kentucky  is  moro  import- 
ant than  that  of  our  military  operations.  The  military  problem  would  bo 
a  simple  one  could  it  be  entirely  separated  from  political  influences;  such 
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is  not  the  case.  Were  the  population  among  which  you  are  to  operate 
wholly  or  generally  hostile,  it  is  probable  that  Nashville  should  be  your 
first  and  principal  objective  point.  It  so  happens  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Tennessee  are  in  favor  of  the  Union  ;  it  therefore 
seems  proper  that  you  should  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  line  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  while  you  throw  the  mass  of  your  forces,  by  rapid 
marches,  by  Cumberland  Gap,  or  Walker's  Gap,  on  Knoxville,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  railroad  at  that  point,  and  thus  enable  the  citizens  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  to  use,  while  you  at  the  same  time  cut  off,  the  railway  communi- 
cation between  Eastern  Virginia  and  the  Mississippi."  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Buell  on  the  7th.  Five  days  afterward  he  wrote  again,  urging 
an  advance  into  Eastern  Tennessee  as  soon  as  it  could  be  made  with  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  avenues  by  which 
Kentucky  lay  open  to  invasion  were  to  be  carefully  guarded,  Previous  to 
McClellan's  appointment  there  had  be:n  no  carefully  elaborated  plan  com- 
prehending the  entire  field  of  military  operations  in  the  East  and  West. 
In  the  East,  McClellan,  upon  whose  army  the  safety  of  the  capital  so  entirely 
depended,  had  been  able  to  gather  together  a  large  army — not  so  large  as 
he  desired,  but  still  large  enough  to  secure  him  against  successful  attack — 
thus  giving  him  ample  opportunities  for  fortification  and  extensive  organi- 
zation and  discipline.  In  the  West,  the  Federal  generals  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  at  the  very  outset ;  to  fight  battles,  moreover,  in  which  they 
had  terrible  odds  to  encounter,  without  hope  of  support  ot  re-enforcement 
from  the  government.  There  was  no  time  for  preparation,  nor  was  there 
an  opportunity  for  extensive  organization.  There  was  a  force  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  there  could  be  found  no  reserve 
to  prepare  and  to  organize  in  camps  and  by  means  of  camp  drills.  What 
troops  there  were  in  the  West  bad  an  organization  by  which  they  managed 
somehow  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  whether  it  was  a  legal  organization 
or  not;  but  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  supply  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  But,  now  that  the  Western  field  had  come  under 
his  own  command,  McClellan  began  to  appreciate  its  importance  and  its  ne- 
cessities. In  August  he  advised  the  smallest  possible  force  in  this  field, 
estimating  that,  if  Kentucky  took  the  right  position — and  she  did — there 
would  be  no  more  than  20,000  needed,  together  with  those  which  could  be 
raised  in  that  state  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  "to  secure  the  latter  region  and 
its  railroads,  as  well  as  ultimately  to  occupy  Nashville."  In  October  he 
had  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him  that  it  had  not  been  deemed 
expedient  by  the  national  government  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tion in  his  then  special  field  on  the  Potomac,  but  that  some  amends  for  this 
oversight  might  still  be  made  by  transferring  from  all  the  other  armies  their 
superfluous  strength,  thus  rc-enforcing  his  "  main  army."  With  this  same 
end  in  view  he  recommended  that  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  arms,  as  fast 
as  procured, be  sent  to  this  army;  that  the  Western  armies  should  be  put 
entirely  on  the  defensive,  in  order  to  allow  his  to  assume  the  offensive ;  and 
that  no  more  outside  expeditions  be  attempted  until  he  had  fought  the  great 
battle  in  front.  It  was  less  than  four  days  after  he  made  these  important 
suggestions  that  he  was  made  general- in-chief.  Thus  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  field,  his  estimate  of  the  necessities  of  the  West  was  materially 
different  from  what  it  had  been  when  that  section  had  been  under  Fremont's 
administration.  For  the  first  time  it  was  discovered  that  a  new  order  of 
things  must  be  inaugurated  in  the  West.  "I  soon  found,"  says  McClellan, 
"that  the  labor  of  preparation  and  organization  had  to  be  performed  there; 
transportation,  arms,  clothing,  artillery,  discipline,  all  were  wanting."  Now, 
instead  of  giving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  initiative,  he  purposed  to 
make  the  advance  into  East  Tennessee  a  preliminary  movement,  after  which 
his  Virginia  army  would  come  in  with  a  coup  de  main,  and  end  the  struggle. 
Nashville  and  Richmond  would  be  captured  by  a  simultaneous  attack,  and 
the  Confederate  line  of  defense  would  be  thrown  southward  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  cotton  states.  From  Richmond  the  Potomac  army  would  ad- 
vance to  Charleston,  where  it  would  be  met  by  a  naval  expedition ;  Buell 
would  be  pushed  forward  to  Montgomery,  or  meet  the  Potomac  army  in 
Georgia;  while  Halleck  would  meet  another  naval  expedition  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  occupation  of  the  Southern  sea-ports  would  render  all  farther 
resistance  to  the  national  government  as  useless  as  it  would  be  desperate. 
The  plan  was  brilliant  and  comprehensive,  and  showed  that  the  general-in- 
chicf  had  great  powers  of  speculative  combination.  But  we  allude  to  it  in 
this  connection  merely  to  show  the  importance  which  McClellan  attached  to 
tho  Western  armies  the  moment  they  passed  out  of  other  hands  into  his  own. 
It  was  a  matter,  therefore,  for  national  congratulation  that  the  West  and  the 
East  had  been  thus  included  within  a  single  command,  since,  within  tho 
short  space  of  a  single  week,  so  remarkable  a  change  had  been  effected,  by 
which  armies  hitherto  reduced  in  force,  crippled  in  every  appliance  of  war, 
and  undervalued  as  to  their  comparative  importance,  wore  now  to  be  made 
as  efficient  as  they  were  worthy,  and  to  be  allotted  their  full  share  of  the 
glories  as  well  as  the  hardships  of  future  campaigns.  In  the  last  week  of 
October,  McClellan  expresses  to  the  Secretary  of  War  his  regret  that  there 
has  not  been  such  a  concentration  of  forces  in  Virginia  as  to  allow  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  enter  upon  an  aggressive  campaign  before  the  season  for 
such  a  campaign  should  bo  pnst.  The  very  next  week,  all  the  armies  of 
the  West  as  well  as  of  the  East  are  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  we  find  no 
longer  an  inclination  on  his  part  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  Western 
armies  into  Virginia.  Indeed, hia  reason  for  delaying  tho  campaign  is  now 
no  longer  tho  one  given  a  week  ago,  viz.,  tho  inferiority  of  tho  Potomac  army 
in  respect  of  numbers,  but  tho  neglect  from  whioh  tho  Western  army  has  it- 
self been  suffering  all  along  — its  lack  of  preparation  and  organization. 
Henceforth  ho  wails,  not  to  fill  up  tho  ranks  of  the  Virginia  army,  but  to 
make  preparations  in  tho  West 
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NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  Blockade  of  Southern  Porn.— Naval  Superiority  of  the  North.— The  Now  England  Fisheries. 
— Condition  of  the  United  Suites  Navy  nt  (he  beginning  of  the  Wnr.— The  Proclmnntion  of  the 
Blockade  by  President  Lincoln. — Vessels  recalled  from  Service  in  Foreign  Waters. — Bloekad- 
ing  Squadrons. — Jefferson  Davis  grants  Letters  of  Marque.— Confederate  Privateers. — Fort- 
ress Monroe. — The  Hatteras  and  Port  Royal  Expeditions, — Confrdernte  Attack  on  Snntn  Rosa. 
— Bombardment  of  Fort  McRea. — Hollins's  Confederate  Fleet  on  the  Mississippi. 

IN  a  war  whose  successful  termination  depended  upon  the  exhaustion  of 
the  South,  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  constituted  of  necessity  an 
important  feature.  Herein  it  was  that  the  naval  superiority  of  the  North 
was  chiefly  available.  There  were  undoubtedly  certain  disadvantages  aris- 
ing out  of  the  commercial  character  of  the  Northern  people.  Nor  were 
these  slight  in  a  war  like  that  waged  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
where  it  was  precisely  the  case  of  an  elaborate  network  of  civilization,  as 
vulnerable  as  it  was  complex  and  extensive,  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the 
minutest  fluctuations  even  of  a  peaceful  time,  and  much  more  by  the  violent 
changes  incident  to  a  period  of  civil  strife,  pitted  against  a  feudal  status  of 
social  life,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  is  martial  aspiration.  Yet  these 
disadvantages  were  more  than  compensated  for  by  our  power  to  cut  the 
Southern  States  almost  entirely  off  from  all  foreign  supply  and  rc-enforce- 
ment.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  the  successful  blockade 
of  a  coast  measuring  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  length  seemed  ut- 
terly out  of  the  reach  of  the  national  government,  and  was,  doubtless,  not 
even  calculated  upon  by  the  Southern  leaders  as  a  possible  event,  since  the 
cotton  states,  dependent  upon  their  exports  for  their  very  wealth,  were  finan- 
cially ruined  the  moment  the  gates  of  the  sea  were  closed  against  them. 
Knowing  this,  they  would  never  have  ventured  the  chances  of  a  war  on 
such  unfavorable  conditions ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  a  task,  requiring  some 
miracle  to  be  performed  in  order  to  its  accomplishment,  for  a  nation  which 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  had  but  a  single  war-stcamcr  available  for  the 
defense  of  its  entire  Atlantic  coast,  to  proclaim  a  blockade  whose  regulations 
extended  over  the  coast  of  half  a  continent.  But  this  aspect  of  the  case  was 
essentially  a  delusive  view.  The  inlets  and  harbors  of  our  coast  were  not 
crowded  with  fleets,  it  is  true;  but  the  essential  basis  of  a  navy  consists  not 
in  ships,  but  in  trained  Bcamen.  The  basis  of  a  substantial  navy  had  been 
firmly  established  for  the  North,  not  only  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commerce,  but  more  especially  through  the  extensive  New  England  fisheries. 
The  first  commercial  link  connecting  America  with  the  Old  World  was 
established  by  means  of  the  fisheries  off  Newfoundland,  Not  long  after- 
ward the  Cape  Cod  fisheries  came  into  prominence,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
New  England  commerce.  As  in  the  case  of  ancient  Attica,  New  England, 
on  account  of  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  impelled  her  sons,  by  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  to  devoto  a  great  measure  of  tbeit  activity  to  fisheries  and  com- 
merce. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  habit  of 
Virginia  planters  to  speak  of  the  sterility  of  Now  England  and  of  her  fish- 
eries with  ridicule;  it  was  sometimes  even  hinted  flint  the  Puritans  would 
have  shown  a  larger  wisdom  in  settling  the  Bahamas  than  in  sticking  so 
eloHely  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Strangely  enough,  just  two  centuries  later  we 
find  New  England,  in  spite  of  her  sterility,  in  advance  of  her  mora  fruitful 


sisters  of  the  South  in  all  material  as  well  as  moral  prosperity,  and  able, 
through  her  naval  power,  to  blockade  the  entire  Southern  coast;  and  this 
naval  power,  which,  though  chiefly  resident  iu  New  England,  is,  through  her 
steadfast  loyalty,  a  national  possession,  is  due  mainly  to  her  fisheries.  The 
only  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  fisheries  can  be  carried  on  with  success 
is  that  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  tempestuous,  and  only  the  most  cour- 
ageous and  hardy  men  could  face  its  dangers  and  endure  its  hardships.  It 
is  from  men  trained  in  this  school  that  the  navies  of  great  nations  are  nour- 
ished. The  naval  service,  while  it  demands  and  exhausts  hardy  seamen,  is 
incapable  of  producing  them;  and  both  France  and  England  have  always 
looked  to  their  fisheries  to  supply  the  demand  for  fresh  material.  The 
great  Italian  cities,  at  the  height  of  their  commercial  prosperity,  acknowl- 
edged their  obligation  to  fishermen,  and  at  Venice  there  was  a  yearly  festi- 
val established  to  commemorate  this  obligation.  In  view  of  the  national 
importance  of  our  fisheries,  the  measures  relating  to  them,  and  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  held  to  be  of  momentous  interest.  These  articles  of  the  treaty  al- 
lowed the  citizens  of  either  nation,  under  certain  specified  restrictions,  to 
carry  on  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  other,  thus  extending  for  each  nation 
its  field  for  the  training  of  seamen. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  about  20,000  men  directly  engaged 
in  our  fisheries,  besides  the  great  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  commerce 
available  for  naval  use,  there  were  still  great  impediments  to  be  removed  be- 
fore an  actual  navy  could  grow  out  of  the  resources  at  hand.  The  naval  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  vessels  and  the  quantity  of  ordnance  at  its  disposal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak.  This  nation  had  always  pursued  a  policy  in  regard  to  for- 
eign powers  which,  while  securing  herself  against  attack  from  abroad,  made 
it  unnecessary  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy  establishment  proportioned  to 
her  comparative  power.  In  March,  1861,  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  class- 
es belonging  to  the  navy  was  only  ninety,  of  which  not  more  than  forty-two 
were  in  commission,  these  latter  mounting  between  five  and  six  hundred 
guns.  Nearly  all  of  those  in  commission  wore  on  foreign  stations,  the  Home 
Squadron  consisting  only  of  twelve  vessels,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  guns;  and  only  four  of  these  were  in  Northern  ports,  the  re- 
mainder being  for  the  most  part  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  complement 
of  these  vessels  was  about  2000  men.  Tho  number  of  naval  officers  disaf- 
fected to  the  government  was  very  largo.  In  the  four  months  from  March 
4th  to  July  4th  thcro  wore  on  this  account  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  res- 
ignations. Tho  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  had  been  chiefly  in- 
jurious on  account  of  tho  large  amount  of  ordnance  sacrificed,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tho  Cumberland,  which  was 
the  only  vessel  of  the  yard  in  commission,  fortunately  escaped. 

Such  was  tho  inadequate  force  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  government  when 
the  war  began.  But  the  President  prpmptly  issued  his  proclamation,  laying 
an  embargo  on  tho  ports  of  tho  seven  states  then  belonging  to  the  Confeder- 
acy. This  was  on  tho  19th  of  April.  On  the  27th  he  included,  within  tho 
limits  of  his  proclamation  tho  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  To 
carry  into  effect  theso  two  proclamations,  Flag-officer  Pendorgrnst,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Home  Squadron,  was  sent,  with  all  tho  ships  available  for  tho 
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purpose,  to  establish  n  on -intercourse,  and  to  notify  foreigners  of  tho  embar- 
go, giving  tbem  fifteen  days  in  which  to  complete  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture. Seventeen  more  vessels  were  put  in  commission,  and  the  com- 
mandants of  the  navy  yards  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were 
directed  to  purchase  and  equip  suitable  steamers,  in  order  to  render  the 
blockade  as  effective  as  possible.  In  the  mean  while  vessels  were  continu- 
ally arriving  from  foreign  waters.  Tbe  Niagara  reached  Boston  from  Japan 
on  the  24th,  and  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Charleston  Harbor.  Short- 
ly afterward  she  was  removed  to  the  Gulf,  to  intercept  shipments  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  said  to  be  on  their  way  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
The  East  India,  Mediterranean,  Brazil,  and  African  Squadrons  were  recalled, 
adding  to  the  navy  a  force  of  200  guns  and  2500  men.  Twelve  steamers 
were  purchased  by"  the  government,  and  nine  more  were  chartered ;  and  sev- 
eral small  vessels" which  had  been  captured  were  taken  into  the  service. 

Thus,  before  July  4th,  the  blockade  bad  been  rendered  so  effective  that 
foreign  nations  could  not  evade  it,  and  were  obliged  to  recognize  its  legality. 
The  duties  of  the  blockade  were  divided  between  two  squadrons — the  At- 
lantic Squadron,  under  tbe  command  of  Flag-officer  S.  H.  Stringham,  and 
the  Squadron  of  the  Gulf,  under  Flag-officer  Mervine :  the  former  consisted 
of  22  vessels,  296  guns,  and  3300  men ;  the  latter  of  21  vessels,  282  guns, 
and  3500  men.  There  were,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Potomac  Squadron, 
under  Commander  Ward,  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Flag-officer 
John  B.  Montgomery,  consisting  of  6  vessels,  82  guns,  and  1000  men,  and 
the  West  India  Squadron,  which  was  assigned  to  Pendergrast. 


It  was  understood  that  transports  secured  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
could  be  of  only  temporary  use,  and  accordingly,  to  secure  vessels  available 
in  all  weathers  and  for  all  sorts  of  service,  the  Navy  Department  contracted 
for  the  building  of  twenty-three  gun-boats  of  about  five  hundred  tons  bur- 
den. The  eight  sloops-of-war  wbich  bad  been  ordered  by  Congress  in  its 
previous  session  were  being  built  as  rapidly  as  tbe  demand  for  vessels  im- 
mediately needed  would  allow.  Arrangements  were  also  being  made  for 
the  construction  of  larger  and  fleeter  vessels,  to  be  used  not  only  on  block- 
ade, but  also  for  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  privateers. 

It  was  only  through  privateering  that  the  Confederacy  had  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  upon  tbe  seas.  As  soon  as  the  President's  proclama- 
tion calling  out  the  militia  was  made  known  at  the  Confederate  capital,  Da- 
vis issued  a  proclamation  inviting  applications  for  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, those  applying  to  make  a  written  statement,  being  required  to  give  a 
suitable  description  of  the  character,  force,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  be 
employed,  and  the  number  of  its  proposed  crew.  Before  receiving  their 
commissions,  all  applicants  were  compelled  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$5000  or  $10,000  that  tbe  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  should  be  ob- 
served, that  all  damages  done  contrary  to  those  laws  should  be  satisfied,  and 
that  the  commission  should  be  surrendered  when  revoked  by  the  President. 
Early  in  May  this  measure  of  President  Davis  was  sanctioned  by  tbe  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  it  was  farther  provided  that  prizes  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  capturing  vessels ;  but  that 
these  must  first  be  carried  into  some  port  of  tbe  Confederacy,  or  of  some 
friendly  Btate,  to  be  condemned  by  a  competent  tribunal.  A  bounty  of  $20 
was  offered  for  each  person  on  board  any  armed  ship  belonging  to  the 
United  States  which  should  be  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  and  one  of  $25  for 
each  person  captured  and  brought  into  port. 

There  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successfully  carrying  out  tbis 
scheme.  One  was  the  blockade,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  impeded  the 
egress  of  privateers,  and  after  their  escape  prevented  their  return  with  cap- 
tured vessels  to  Confederate  ports;  tbe  other  was  the  refusal  of  neutral 
powers  to  allow  these  armed  vessels  to  bring  prizes  into  any  of  their  ports. 
Unless,  therefore,  privateers  should  be  able  to  elude  the  blockade,  both  in 
their  egress  from  Confederate  ports  and  in  their  return  to  tho  same,  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  prizes  captured  would  be  lost  to  the  captors.  It  was  inev- 
itable, however,  that  some  of  these  cruisers  would  get  out  to  sea  ;  and  this 
once  accomplished,  it  became  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  maintain  so  effective  a  police  as  to  secure  our  commerce  ngainst  the 
threatened  danger.     There  waa  an  advantage  gained  by  that  government 


even  in  this,  inasmuch  as  the  partial  annihilation  of  our  commerce  diverted 
the  activity  and  capital  hitherto  directed  into  that  channel  to  the  develop 
ment  of  our  naval  resources  against  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  1861,  the  Confederacy  had  purchased  two  ves- 
sels— Sumter  and  McRae — which  were  then  being  rapidly  prepared  for  sea 
at  New  Orleans.  The  first  privateer  which  eluded  the  blockade  was  tho 
Savannah,  which  was  also  the  first  to  be  captured.  This  vessel  was  by  no 
means  a  formidable  one,  her  burden  being  only  fifty  tons,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  pilot-boat.  She 
was  fitted  out  at  Charleston,  where  she  took  in  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  and 
carried  an  18-pounder,  mounted  on  a  swivel  amidships.  She  escaped  on 
Sunday,  the  2d  of  June,  while  the  United  States  frigate  Minnesota,  on  duty 
off  Charleston,  was  in  pursuit  of  a  suspicious  craft  cruising  to  the  southward. 
Tbe  next  day  she  captured  the  brig  Joseph,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  from  Cuba, 
Tbe  same  day,  about  5  P.M.,  the  brig  Perry  came  in  sight,  and  the  Savannah 
gave  chase,  expecting  to  take  another  prize.  Unfortunately  for  the  priva- 
teer, the  brig  Perry  was  a  United  Suites  man-of-war,  and  she  caught  a  Tar- 
tar! The  tables  were  turned;  the  chase  was  reversed,  and  at  11  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  Savannah,  with  her  officers  and  crew,  were  captured  and 
brought  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

A  month  later,  tbe  Sumter,  mounting  five  guns,  escaped  from  New  Or- 
leans, with  a  crew  of  sixty-five  men  and  twenty  marines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Raphael  Semmes.  This  vessel  was  tbe  old  Marques  de  la  llabana, 
which  had  been  captured  by  tbe  United  States  fleet  off  Vera  Cruz  in  I860, 
and  taken  as  a  prize  to  New  Orleans.  After  her  escape,  which  she  effected 
while  the  Brooklyn  was  pursuing  an  English  vessel  attempting  to  run  tbe 
blockade,  the  Sumter  captured  several  brigs,  which  she  carried  as  prizes  to 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  where  they  were  released  by  the  Spanish  government  and 
sent  to  New  York.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  Sumter  was  at  Venezuela,  hav- 
ing captured  on  her  way  from  Cuba  the  Alby  Bradford,  which  was  sent  to 
New  Orleans  with  Semmes's  first  dispatch.  After  having  captured  and 
burned  several  valuable  vessels,  the  Sumter  reached  Cadiz  early  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  Here  her  career  was  virtually  ended,  as  the  Tuscarora,  lying  off 
Gibraltar,  kept  her  under  embargo,  until  Semmes  finally,  after  waiting  two 
months  to  effect  an  escape,  discharged  bis  crew  and  sold  tbe  ship.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  Jeff,  Davis,  which  escaped  from  Charleston  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Sumter  ran  out  from  New  Orleans,  was  far  less  fortunate  than  that 
of  the  latter  vessel.  She  captured  and  burned  a  number  of  American  ves- 
sels, but  about  the  middle  of  August  was  wrecked  near  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida. In  October,  1861,  tbe  Nashville,  commanded  by  Lieutenant Pegram,  es- 
caped from  Charleston.  The  next  January  she  was  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, which  port  she  was  ordered  to  quit  on  the  4th  of  February.  At  this 
time  she  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Tuscarora;  but  the  latter  was  not 
permitted  to  pursue  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
gave  the  privateer  every  chance  of  escape.  The  Nashville  ran  the  blockade 
at  Beaufort,  and  anchored  safely  in  a  Confederate  port  on  the  1st  of  March, 
bringing  with  her  $3,000,000  worth  of  stores,  but  no  arms.  Just  one  year 
from  her  arrival  at  Beaufort  she  was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  iron-clads  in 
the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  and  under  the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister.  The  Mon- 
lauk  (Captain  Worden)  led  in  tbe  attack.  She  had  grounded  in  that  part  of 
the  river  known  as  the  Seven  Miles'  Beach,  when  the  fleet  approached  to 
within  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  opened  fire  both  on  the  ship  and  the  bat- 
tery. Tbe  Nashville  soon  caught  fire,  and  her  magazine  exploded.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Confederacy  to  build  up  its  navy  in  foreign  ship-yards 
will  be  considered  in  some  future  chapter. 


Apart  from  the  measures  taken  to  secure  an  effective  blockade,  the  naval 
Tin  of  the  service,  like  tho  military,  during  the  year  1861  was  engaged  only 
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in  detached  operations.  Two  important  expeditions  were  planned  and  car- 
ried out,  having  for  their  object  the  seizure  of  points  on  the  Southern  coast, 
and  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  Virginia,  in  view  of  a  possible  ad- 
vance by  McClellan's  army  in  the  autumn.  Besides  the  Ilatteras  and  Port 
Royal  Expeditions,  our  occupation  of  Ship  Island  in  September,  and  the  at- 
tack made  by  the  rebels  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  in  October,  were  the  only 
events  of  interest  worthy  of  note  in  the  record  of  naval  operations  for  the 
year. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  in  General  Butler's  department  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July;  but  the  Confederate  General  Magruder  still  had  a 
large  force  on  the  Peninsula,  which,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  sig- 
nalized itself  by  burning  the  little  village  of  Ilampton.  On  the  Yth  of  Au- 
gust Magruder  had  posted  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  with  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  on  Black  River,  three  miles  from  the  village,  with  the  intention 
of  forcing  an  engagement  upon  our  soldiers  at  Newport  News  or  at  Haoipi 
ton,  or  at  least  of  destroying  the  latter  place,  and  thus  preventing  its  being 
used  by  Butler's  men  for  winter  quarters.  But  these  men  nlready,  as  will 
presently  appear,  had  their  eye  upon  a  sunnier  clime,  and  would,  therefore; 
hardly  realize  the  injury  which  had  been  intended.  The  circumstances  in- 
cident to  the  conflagration  were  every  way  disgraceful  to  the  Confederate 
commander.  No  warning  was  given,  and  helpless  non -combatants  were 
aroused  from  their  beds  at  midnight  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  their 
homes.  Nothing,  however,  wad  accomplished  by  the  enemy  beyond  this 
conflagration,  as  our  forces  were  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  with  the  chances 
of  victory  on  their  side. 

On  the  18th  of  August  General  Butler  turned  over  his  command  at  For- 
tress Monroe  to  General  Wool,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  Virginia  for  nearly  three  months.  Assigned  to  no  other  post,  he  reported 
to  General  Wool  for  orders,  and  received  quietly  tlie  command  of  tho  vol- 
unteer forces  outside  the  fortress,  viz.,  at  Camps  Butler  and  Hamilton,  serv- 
ing as  a  subordinate  where  he  had,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
been  accustomed  to  the  supreme  command.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
work  of  great  moment  was  intrusted  to  him  for  execution.  The  resources 
of  the  fortress  had  up  to  this  time  been  used  chiefly  with  a  view  to  secure 
it  from  the  possibility  of  capture;  that  security  had  now  been  fully  gained, 
and  henceforth  Fortress  Monroe  was  to  become  the  ccntro  from  which  the 
naval  strength  of  the  nation  might  be  hurled  against  the  trembling  and  al- 
most defenseless  coasts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic.  In  a  single  day  tho  full 
importance  of  the  possession  of  the  fortress  to  our  government  flashed  like 
an  illumination  upon  the  popular  mind  ;  it  was  the  day  when  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ilatteras  Inlet  was  brought  to  light  as  an  accomplished  result. 

"he  Confederacy  had  not  been  without  its  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the 
vulnerability  of  its  coast  defenses;  indeed,  it  was  tho  sorest  of  anticipated 
evils,  and  the  more  the  boasting  in  relation  to  heroic  defenses  against  these 
daily-expected  raids  upon  their  coast,  tho  greater  their  apprehension  of  ruin 
Which  must  inevitably  result  from  them.     Within  but  a  day  or  two  of  tho 


landing  of  our  forces  at  Hatteras,  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  immediately  organizing  a  coast  defense: 

"  1,  Because  there  are  many  places  where  the  enemy  might  commit  raids 
and  do  us  damage  before  we  could  organize  and  drive  them  off.  Beaufort 
District,  opposite  to  Savannah,  has  several  fine  ports  and  inlets,  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  wholly  unprotected.  This  district  has  five  black  to  one 
white  inhabitant.  Several  inlets  on  our  coast,  which  our  enemies  know  like 
a  book,  from  surveys  in  their  possession,  are  equally  unprotected. 

"2.  In  two  months  more  they  will  not  fear  our  climate.  By  that  lime 
they  might  be  ready  to  make  a  sudden  descent  and  find  us  unprepared. 

"  3.  A  small  force  might  eject  them  if  ready  to  go  at  once ;  when,  if  we 
have  to  wait,  a  much  larger  one  will  be  necessary. 

"4.  By  organizing  and  drilling  infantry  and  guerrillas  at  home,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  call  upon  the  President  for  troops,  and  a  feint  from  the  ene- 
my would  not  injure  our  Virginia  operations." 

Hardly  had  this  note  of  alarm  been  sounded  before  the  blow  was  struck 
and  the  danger  illustrated.  The  point  of  attack  was  not  that  which  would 
have  been  conjectured  by  the  enemy ;  apparently  no  position  along  the  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  cities,  was  better  protected  than  Hatteras  Inlet.  This 
point  was  chosen  by  Butler  himself,  who  both  originated  and  planned  the 
expedition,  aided,  however,  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme  by  Commodore 
S.  H.  Stringham,  of  the  Navy.  The  first  suggestion  leading  to  this  under, 
taking  was  furnished  by  a  Union  man  who  had  been  wrecked  and  detained 
as  a  prisoner  at  the  Inlet,  and  who  brought  home  the  important  information 
that  through  that  opening  in  tho  sand-reef  which  lines  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  blockade  runners  were  continually  gaining  access  to  the  main  land. 
This  was  before  Butler  had  been  relieved  of  his  command ;  and  when  General 
Wool  arrived  at  the  fortress,  he  found  that  preparations  were  already  being 
made,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  for  an  expedition  whose  object  should  be 
to  block  up  the  Inlet  and  reduce  the  forts  in  tho  vicinity.  There  were  two 
of  these  fortifications — Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark— which  the  Confederates 
had  for  the  last  three  months  been  erecting  upon  the  point  north  of  tho  In- 
let, one  of  them  mounting  ten  and  the  other  seven  guns.  These  earthworks 
were  constructed  of  sand,  turfed  over;  were  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contained  bomb-proofs.  The  position  of  Fort  Hatteras  was  one  of  great 
strength,  being  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  accessible  only  by  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  five  hundred  yards  over  a  neck  of  sand,  and  then  over  a 
narrow  causeway  commanded  by  two  82-pounders.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter- 
ed four  hundred  men.  Fort  Clark,  seven  hundred  yards  farther  north, 
was  smaller,  and  less  formidable  in  its  armament. 

General  Butler  volunteered  to  command  the  expedition,  which  started 
out  from  Ilampton  Roads  a  little  after  noon  on  Monday,  August  26th,  and 
which  consisted  of  two  frigates— the  Minnesota  and  Wabash,  the  sloop-of- 
war  Pawnee,  and  three  war  steamers — tho  Monticetlo,  Harriet  Lane,  and 
Quaker  City,  together  with  two  transport  steamers— tho  George  IVabody 
and  tho  Adelaide,  and  tho  steam-tug  Fanny,  besides  some  surf-boats,  and  au 
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old  schooner  which  it  was  proposed  to  sink  in  the  bulk-head.  The  Cum- 
berland and  the  Susquehanna  were  expected  to  be  on  hand  in  time  to  join 
in  the  attack.  Nine  hundred  troops  made  up  the  small  military  detachment 
of  the  expedition. 

By  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  fleet  arrived  off  Hatteras,  and  the  Monti- 
cello  was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  to  look  out  a  suitable 
landing-place.  The  next  morning  the  troops  were  landed  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  the  forts,  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats.  Upon  the  voyage, 
every  thing  had  gone  on  pleasantly ;  but  just  now  there  was  a  heavy  sea, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  small  portion  of  the  force  was  landed, 
and  all  farther  attempts  at  disembarkation  were  given  up.  In  the  mean 
time  the  fleet  opened  fire  upon  the  forts,  particularly  upon  Fort  Clark.  The 
return  fire  fell  short,  amid  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  our  blue-jackets. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  war  of  an  assault  by  gun-boats,  and  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Every  soldier  was  promptly  at  his  post.  One  of 
the  spongers,  dropping  his  sponge  overboard,  jumped  over  after  it  and  recov- 
ered his  place  before  there  was  time  even  to  reprimand  him  for  his  offense. 
After  a  heavy  bombardment,  lasting  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
night,  Fort  Clark  was  evacuated ;  the  flag  on  Fort  Hatteras  also  was  hauled 
down,  and  our  victory  seemed  secure.  The  Monticcllo'  steamed  into  the 
Inlet  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  when  suddenly  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  latter  opened  upon  her  with  such  terrible  effect  that  she  was  in  dan- 
ger of  sinking.  But  she  escaped,  though  considerably  injured;  and  the 
other  boats  reopened  the  attack,  which  was  continued  until  dark,  appar- 
ently with  little  effect.  Things  began  to  look  despondently,  and  there  was 
among  the  men  a  dim  conjecture  of  failure ;  and,  to  complete  the  discourage- 
ment, the  weather  threatened  serious  work  ahead.  The  vessels  stationed 
near  the  shore  to  protect  our  troops  were  compelled  during  the  night,  for 
their  own  safety,  to  retire.  The  number  of  men  landed  were  insufficient  to 
resist  attack,  and,  fortunately,  no  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  assault  upon  Fort  Hatteras  was  renewed,  and, 
after  a  few  hours  of  rapid  firing,  the  white  flag  was  displayed  above  the 
fort,  and  the  Confederate  flag-officer',  Commodore  Barron,  offered  to  surren- 
der the  position  to  General  Butler  if  the  garrison  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire with  all  the  honors  of  war,  stating,  moreover,  that  he  had  in  the  fort 
seven  hundred  men,  and  fifteen  hundred  within  call.  Butler  returned  his 
compliments,  and  assured  the  Confederate  commander  that  no  terms  were 
admissible  save  those  of  an  unconditional  surrender — terms  which  Barron 
was  compelled  to  accept;  and,  giving  himself  up  as  prisoner,  he  had  the  ad- 
ditional humiliation  of  having  to  pass  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  Wabash, 
which,  eix  months  before,  he  had  himself  commanded  with  honor. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  under  consid- 
eration by  the  enemy,  the  Adelaide  and  the  Harriet  Lane  were  grounded  in 
attempting  to  pass  the  bar,  and  both  of  them  were  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  What  if  Barron,  seeing  his  advantage,  should  renew  the  attack?  It 
was  a  critical  moment;  but  the  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  accomplished.  Instead,  however,  of  destroying  the  port,  as 
originally  proposed,  Butler  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be 
retained,  and,  in  order  to  present  this  view  of  the  case  to  General  Scott,  re 
turned  to  Washington.  The  government,  convinced  of  tho  wisdom  of  his 
proposition,  determined  to  hold  the  place,  and.  immediately  provisioned  the 
garrison  for  that  purpoKC.  The  importance  of  this  particular  victory,  con- 
sidered alone  and  by  itself,  was  no  doubt  extravagantly  overrated  by  the 
people;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  wan  preceded  by  a  summer  of 
disaster,  and  furnished  the  first  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  "lor  victory  that 


were  involved  in  our  naval  resources;  and  it  lifted  from  Butler's  shoulders 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  reverse  at  Great  Bethel. 

These  events  were  soon  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Ship  Island  in  the 
Mississippi  Sound.  The  Confederates  evacuated  the  island  September  16th, 
and  our  forces,  under  Commander  Smith,  immediately  took  possession. 

The  importance  of  Hatteras  Inlet  to  the  government  was  in  a  very  short 
time  fully  illustrated:  first,  by  the  great  number  of  prizes  taken  —  five 
schooners  having  been  captured  in  a  single  day — and,  secondly,  by  the  op- 
portunities offered  for  aggressive  action  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurred  within  three  weeks  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Hatteras, 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Ocracoke,  situated  off  an  inlet  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  seaward  face  of  Beacon  Island.  The  expedition  proceeded 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenants  Maxwell  and  Eastman,  and  was  a  com- 
plete success,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  which  was  deserted, 
and  the  capture  of  twenty-two  guns.  At  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side, 
there  had  been  a  camp,  which  the  Confederate  troops  abandoned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Fanny,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 


The  success  which  attended  General  Butler  in  his  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  gaining  for  our  government  not  merely  the  key  to  the 
entire  coast  of  that  state,  but  also  such  a  foothold  on  the  main  land  as  to 
furnish  a  nucleus  for  future  movements  in  the  interior  as  time  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  tbem,  encouraged  the  Naval  Department  to  fit  out  a  sec- 
ond expedition,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  operate  in  waters  farther  south.  The 
expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of  General  Sherman  and  Commodore 
Dupont,  and  consisting  of  fifty  vessels  including  transports,  sailed  from  For- 
tress Monroe  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  October,  under  sealed  orders,  the  spe- 
cific object  of  attack  being  left,  in  great  measure,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  commanding.  The  time  that  transpired  between  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition  and  its  arrival  at  its  destination  was  a  period  of  great  suspense 
to  the  whole  country — to  the  curiosity  of  the  North  and  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  South.  The  entire  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  uplifted  arm  of 
the  national  power  was  to  fall  completely  bewildered  the  states  along  the 
sea-board  ;  every  probable  point  of  attack  was  fortified ;  Charleston,  in  par. 
ticular,  waited  anxiously,  expecting  daily  to  see  the  menacing  fleet  across 
the  bar  of  her  harbor.  The  tenor  of  General  Sherman's  orders,  of  which 
some  report  in  a  Northern  newspaper  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
indicating  that  considerable  resistance  might  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  led  the  South  to  suppose  that  some  strong  point  was  to  be  assailed 
— Charleston,  for  instance,  or  Savannah,  or  New  Orleans.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  leaders  of  the  expedition,  after  careful  deliberation,  determ- 
ined to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  was  supposed  that  in  five  days  the  voyage  would  be  completed ; 
but  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  rough  weather  set  in,  with  a  high  south- 
easter, so  that  the  fleet  was  dispersed  and  placed  in  a  perilous  situation.  One 
of  the  ships  had  to  throw  a  powerful  battery  overboard  in  order  to  save  her 
crew,  and  some  transports  were  lost.  On  the  fourth  of  November  the  fleet 
arrived  at  Port  Royal  bar. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  military  forces  should  co-operate  with 
the  naval ;  but  this,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  distance — which  was  five 
or  six  miles — over  which  the  troops  would  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  near- 
est point  of  landing,  and  by  reason  of  a  considerable  loss,  in  the  recent  storm, 
of  a  greater  portion  of  the  means  of  disembarkment,  was  found  to  be  a  plan 
quite  impossible  of  execution,  and  therefore  the  navy  alone  was  involved 
in  the  engagement.  The  bar  of  Port  Royal  is  ten  miles  seaward.  After 
crossing  this,  the  channel  leads  between  St.  Philip's  Island  and  Hilton  Head 
into  the  harbor.  Upon  each  side  of  the  channel,  or  Broad  River,  were  sit- 
uated batteries  of  considerable  strength,  viz.,  on  Hilton  Head,  Fort  Walker, 
mounting  twenty-three  guns;  and  on  St  Philip's  Island,  Fort  Beauregard, 
mounting  fifteen  guns;  and  at  the  left  of  the  latter,  a  battery  of  four  guns 
behind  earthworks.  Fort  Walker  was  a  formidable  strong-hold,  but  those 
on  the  opposite  side  were  less  elaborate.  There  was  no  protection  afforded 
by  either  of  the  forts  from  shells  or  bombs,  as  they  had  been  hastily  erected 
to  meet  a  possible  emergency  of  this  nature.  The  Confederate  forces  on 
Hilton  Head  were  under  the  command  of  General  Drayton. 

The  attack,  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  was  postponed  until  the 
7th  of  November.  The  day  was  clear  and  beautiful,  without  a  cloud,  and 
in  every  way  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  A  reconnoissance  had 
been  made  three  or  four  days  previously,  in  which  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  batteries  was  ascertained.  The  attack  was  made  at  an  early  hour  of 
tho  day.  The  transports  being  left  in  the  rear,  the  most  formidable  steam- 
ers of  the  fleet,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  with  the  Wabash,  the  flag-ship  of 
Commodore  Dupont,  in  the  van,  swept  in  with  open  ports ;  and  all  was  si- 
lence until  the  Minnesota  came  directly  opposite  Fort  Walker,  when  every 
gun  of  the  fort  fired  simultaneously  upon  the  frigate.  There  was  no  reply 
from  tho  fleet.  The  batteries  of  Fort  Beauregard  poured  in  their  fire,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer.  Then  tho  second  steamer  in  the  line  came  with- 
in range,  was  fired  upon  from  both  sides  at  once,  when,  from  the  first  three 
vessels,  seventy-five  guns  delivered  their  terrible  broadsides  upon  Fort 
Walker.  From  this  moment  the  bombardment  ceased  not  for  four  hours. 
In  single  file,  as  they  had  commenced,  tho  steamers  moved  on  until  nine  of 
them  had  passed  out  of  range  up  toward  the  harbor;  then  they  returned, 
describing  an  ellipse,  and  saluted  Fort  Beauregard.  After  sailing  around 
this  circle  several  times,  another  and  far  more  successful  plan  wns  adopted— 
that  of  enfilading  the  batteries  in  either  direction  with  our  fire,  while  an  at- 
tack wns  at  tho  same  time  made  from  tho  front.  Very  soon  nearly  every 
gun  was  dismounted,    A  little  after  eleven  ihe  baltertca  on  St.  Philip's  Island 
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were  silenced,  Fort  Walker  maintaining  its  fire  only  for  two  hours  longer. 
The  battering  of  the  fort  was  terrible  ,  the  guns  were  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection, surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  this  extremity  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  fort.  Back  of  tins  work  there  was  an  open  space 
of  a  mile,  over  which  the  defeated  troops  ran  in  a  panic,  subject  every  mo- 
ment to  the  fire  of  the  fleet.  They  found  shelter  in  the  woods,  through 
which  they  made  their  way  across  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land.  The 
ground  over  which  they  fled  was  covered  with  their  muskets  and  knapsacks. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  the  harbor  was  guarded,  in  addition  to  the 
fortifications,  by  a  squadron  of  Confederate  steamers  under  Commodore  Tat- 
nail;  but  this  miniature  navy  was  of  no  avail,  and  at  the  first  onset  was 
driven  away.  Forty-three  guns  were  captured,  and  possession  was  taken  of 
Hilton  Head,  which  has  since  been  an  important  centre  of  naval  operations, 
Situated  midway  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  commanding  easi- 
ly the  railroad  connecting  those  two  cities,  this  military  position  was  of  very 
great  value. 

Previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition  occurred  the  attack 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 


The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  almost  entirely  walled  in  from  the 
open  violence  of  the  sea  by  long,  narrow  islands  or  reefs  of  sand,  between 
which  and  the  main  land  are  inclosures  of  water,  sometimes  large  enough  to 
be  called  bays,  that  find  or  make  an  outlet  through  the  before-mentioned 
reefs.  Santa  Rosa  Island  is  a  sand-reef  of  this  character  opposite  Florida, 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  inclosing  the  Pensacola  Harbor,  which  was  the  finest  in 
the  Gulf.  On  the  Gulf  side  there  are  three  or  four  sand-ridges  parallel  to 
the  coast,  running  along  the  island,  and  on  the  opposite  or  harbor  side  the 
ground  is  low  and  swampy,  covered  with  a  few  bushes  and  trees.  On  the 
lower  or  western  extremity  of  the  island  Fort  Pickens  is  situated,  directly 
opposite  Fort  McRea.  The  Confederate  authorities  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  Fort  Pickens.  As  early  as  March,  1861,  a  month  previous  to 
the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  Major  General  Bragg,  commanding 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Pensacola,  had  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  traf- 
fic or  communication  with  the  fort,  which  was  shortly  afterward  strongly 
re-enforced,  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  whereupon  formidable  prep- 
arations for  its  assault  began  to  be  made  at  Pensacola.  The  coast  fronting 
Fort  Pickens  takes  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  stretching  from  the  navy  yard 
to  Fort  McRea,  a  distance  of  two  and  one  half  miles,  along  which  was  con- 
structed an  uninterrupted  line  of  redoubts  and  batteries,  together  with  a 
water-battery  beyond  Fort  McRea.  Bragg  had  over  six  thousand  men  in 
his  command,  who,  inflamed  by  the  success  at  Sumter,  were  eager  to  repeat 
it  against  Pickens,  at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Slemmer, 
whose  conduct  during  these  eventful  days  this  history  has  recorded  in  the 
proper  place.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Colonel  Harvey  Brown. 
On  the  13th  of  June  the  celebrated  Sixth  New  York  Regiment,  Zouaves, 
commanded  by  Colonel  William  Wilson,  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  government  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  took  its 
departure  for  Santa  Rosa  Island,  where  it  encamped  about  a  mile  eastward 
from  the  fort.     The  island  at  this  point  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  width. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  the  usual  jealousy  and  bickering  between 
the  regulars  in  the  fort  and  the  volunteer  Zouaves.  But,  so  far  as  the  ene- 
my was  concerned, "  Billy  Wilson"  was  the  foremost  man  on  the  island  ;  and 
although  the  prospect  of  taking  the  fort  had  long  been  despaired  of,  yet  it 


seemed  to  them  to  be  no  unworthy  object  to  break  up  the  Zouave  encamp 
ment.  It  was  to  accomplish  this  object  that  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
October  a  force  of  between  twelve  hundred  and  two  thousand  Confederates, 
transported  by  two  steamers  and  a  few  launches,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Genera]  Anderson,  effected  a  landing  on  the  island  four  miles 
above  the  camp.  Except  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  camp  in  that  di- 
rection there  was  no  guard  posted,  although  there  was  every  reason  to  ap- 
prehend an  early  attack,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  Bragg's  army  on  the 
other  side.  The  camp  could  hardly  have  been  less  favorably  situated  to 
repel  an  assault.  Colonel  Wilson's  regiment  had  been  depleted  of  quite 
four  fifths  of  its  number,  having  hardly  two  hundred  men  able  to  take  the 
field. 

The  enemy,  having  landed  without  opposition,  marched  down  the  island 
in  three  columns,  one  down  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  other  two  along 
either  coast.  In  this  order  they  came  upon  the  picket-guard,  which  alto- 
gether consisted  of  seventy  men  variously  disposed.  Here  the  attack  com- 
menced just  as  the  Confederates  came  over  the  back  hill  of  the  beach  :  but 
the  close  ranks  of  the  attacking  columns  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
squads  of  men  opposed  to  them,  and  were  even  thrown  into  considerable  dis- 
order. So  persistently  did  the  pickets  hold  their  ground,  retreating  only 
step  by  step,  delivering  all  the  time  a  continuous  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
that  all  the  results  calculated  upon  through  a  surprise  of  the  camp  were  lost, 
the  uninterrupted  firing  havingcompletely  alarmed  the  Zouaves  andbrought 
them  promptly  into  line.  There  was  even  time  given  to  send  a  dispatch  to 
the  fort,  notifying  Colonel  Brown  of  the  attack.  So  many  false  alarms  had 
been  given  that  this  was  received  incredulously  ;  but  the  heavy  vol ley-fi ring, 
as  the  engagement  became  more  general,  aroused  the  regulars  to  an  appreci- 
ation ot  the  situation.  In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Wilson  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Creighton  encountered  the  centre  column  of  the  enemy  ;  but  only  a 
small  force  was  left  to  receive  the  attack  of  this  column,  the  greater  number 
of  men  having  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  flank  move- 
ment which  was  being  effected  by  the  enemy's  left  column.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  Confederate  force  was  already  in  the  very  midst  of  the  camp,  to 
which  they  were  setting  fire,  having  eompletely"plundered  it  of  clothing, 
monev,  and  baggage.  From  the  fort  a  company  of  about  thirty  men,  under 
Major  Vogdes,  marched  toward  the  left  of  the  field,  and  the  major,  being  in 
advance  of  his  men,  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  His  men,  how- 
ever, made  objections  to  surrendering,  and  bravely  stood  their  ground.  If 
the  enemy  had  not  become  very  much  dispersed  for  the  purposes  of  plunder 
and  destruction,  and  had  not  thus  also  given  time  to  the  federal  troops  to 
gather  themselves  together  for  an  attack,  matters  would  have  assumed  a 
much  more  serious  aspect.  Supposing,  from  the  severity  of  the  fire,  that  the 
force  upon  the  island  was  very  much  larger  than  they  had  counted  upon, 
and  fearing  lest  they  might  be  cut  off  from  their  transports,  the  Confederates 
soon  commenced  a  retreat,  and  were  closely  followed  by  the  Zouaves  and 
the  force  from  the  fort.  This  force  attacked  them  as  they  were  re-embark- 
ing, and  fired  upon  them  with  terrible  effect.  The  Confederate  loss  at  this 
point  was  great,  particularly  as  the  swampy  ground  very  much  impeded 
their  operations. 

The  expedition,  though  in  some  measure  successful,  was  far  from  being 
thoroughly  fortunate.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  accomplish  what  with  so 
great  a  force  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  dissipation  among  the  men  consequent  upon  their  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  many  of  the  troops  were 
killed  by  men  in  their  own  ranks.  And,  again,  whatever  punishment  they 
inflicted  upon  our  men  in  the  destruction  of  their  camp  and  in  robbing  them 
of  their  personal  effects,  certainly  in  the  more  serious  matter  of  the  fight, 
namely,  the  loss  of  life,  they  were  much  the  greater  sufferers. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Wilson's  Zouaves,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  their  first  battle,  and  that  very  little  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
an  attack.  The  disparity  in  numbers  was  terribly  against  them,  and,  to  com- 
plete their  embarrassment,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Creighton  had,  through  a  mis- 
taken order  at  an  early  period  in  the  fight,  retired  with  his  men  to  the  fort. 
The  bravery  of  the  guard  was  almost  marvelous,  and  it  was  this  that  saved 
the  regiment  from  destruction. 

Fort  Pickens,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  Confederate  batteries,  was  threat- 
ened with  the  fate  of  Sumter,  beleaguered  as  it  was  by  a  force  ten  times  as 
large  as  its  own.  Partly  in  retaliation  for  the  night  attack  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  and  partly  because  some  active  measures  must  be  adopted  to  reduce 
the  enemy's  fortifications,  Colonel  Brown,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, assisted  by  Flag-officer  McKean,  with  the  Niagara,  Richmond,  and 
Montgomery,  commenced  the  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  stretched  in  a  continuous  line  from  Fort  McRea  on  the  left 
to  the  navy  ynrd  on  the  right.  On  this  line,  at  the  right  of  Fort  McRea, 
was  Fort  Barrancas.  Theso  forts  were  mounted  with  some  of  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  country.  There  wore,  besides,  fourteen  batteries,  mounting 
from  one  to  four  guns.  Conjointly  with  the  attack  from  Fort  Pickens,  tho 
firo  from  three  batteries  on  tho  island  was  also  directed  against  the  enemy's 
works.  Tho  firo  was  returned  with  groat  accuracy  and  vigor.  It  was  hard- 
ly noon,  however,  when  tho  guns  of  Fort  McRea  were  all  silenced  but  one. 
Pickens  was  originally  intended  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  sea,  and  not 

I  from  tho  coast ;  but  sand-bag  traverses  ntid  similar  precautions  prevented 
any  serious  injury  of  tho  works.  The  firo  of  Barrancas,  and  that  from  tho 
navy  yard,  was  perceptibly  reduced  during  tho  afternoon.     Tho  next  day 

':  Colonel  Brown  reopened  tho  bombardment,  but,  owing  to  tho  shallowing 

I  of  the  wnler,  the  frigates  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  They 
could,  however,  have  availed  nothing  against  tho  rifled  guns  of  the  enemy, 

I  Fort  Mullen  wua  silent  all  day,  nnd  in  tho  afternoon  tho  villago  of  Warring. 
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ton,  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  was  set  on  fire  from  our  shells 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1S62,  the  bombard- 
ment was  again  opened.  The  firing  was  continued  into  the  night,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  illumination  was  visible  for  forty  miles  out  at  sea.  At 
midnight  the  bombardment  ceased.  No  important  results  were  gained  on 
either  side,  the  casualties  to  either  force  not  exceeding  a  dozen  men  killed 
and  wounded.  But  it  was  proved  that  the  batteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pensa- 
cola  were  harmless  against  Fort  Pickens,  and  Bragg's  mission  a  useless  one. 

The  next  week  after  the  fight  on  Santa  Rosa,  our  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in- 
side the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  and  consisting  of  the  steamers 
Richmond,  Hunlsville,  Water-witch,  and  the  two  sloops-of-war  Preble  and 
Vincennes,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Manassas,  a  Confederate  battering- 
ram,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hollins.  The  onset  was  made  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  by  a  charge  of  the  ram  against  the  sides  of  the  Richmond, 
knocking  a  hole  in  her  timbers  below  water-mark,  but  doing  only  a  trifling 
damage,  though  the  steamer  was  struck  with  such  violence  as  to  be  torn 
from  her  fastenings.     The  crew,  however,  were  on  their  guard,  and  deliver- 
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ed  a  broadside  into  the  Manassas,  one  of  whose  engines  would  no  longer 
work,  and  by  the  severity  of  their  fire  compelled  Hollins  to  haul  off  his  ram, 
and  to  signal  for  support.  At  the  given  signal  a  new  danger  became  immi- 
nent to  our  vessels,  for  a  row  of  fire-ships  at  that  moment  appeared  moving 
down  the  river,  and  threatening  complete  destruction  to  the  fleet.  To  avoid 
this  calamity,  the  fear  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  approach  of  gun-boata 
down  the  river,  the  Federal  ships  of  war  fell  down  the  Pass  one  after  anoth- 
er; but,  unfortunately,  both  the  Richmond  and  the  Vincennes  got  aground 
in  attempting  to  pass  the  bar.  The  former,  however,  was  in  a  favorable  po- 
sition to  give  full  effect  to  her  heavy  guns,  having  her  broadside  up  the 
stream,  and  thus  the  entire  fleet  was  enabled  to  escape. 

The  motive  which  incited  the  Confederates  to  this  attack  was  to  break  up 
the  blockade,  which  had  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  Crescent  City.  For  this 
purpose  several  gun-boats  had  been  constructed  during  the  summer,  and  tho 
more  formidable  Manassas  had  been  built  at  Algiers,  just  opposite  New  Or- 
leans, and  armed  with  a  6-i-pound  Dahlgren.  But  the  long-contemplated 
assault  resulted  in  little  immediate  damage,  and  accomplished  absolutely 
nothing  in  its  attempt  to  break  up  the  blockade. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Opening  of  the  Extra  Session. — Tho  Fourth  of . July. — nhnnges  in  the  House. — Election  of  Speak- 
er.—Gaiusho  A.  Grow.— Changes  in  the  Senate.— Former  Preponderance  of  tho  South.— Wnnt 
of  a  Leader.— William  H.  Seward.— Salmon  P.  Chase.— Stephen  A.  Douglas.— Henry  Wil- 
son.—John  C.  Breckinridge. — Jesse  D.  Bright.— Expulsion  of  Breckinridge,  Bright,  Polk,  and 
Johnson. — The  President's  Message. — The  Army  and  the  Navy. — War  Bills  proposed  in  tho 
Senate. — Resolution  to  approve  the  President's  Acts. — Tho  Debates. — Expulsion  of  Senators. 
—The  Army  Bill.— The  Crittenden  and  Johnson  Resolution.— McClernand's  Resolution.— 
Military  Lam  of  the  Session. — Financial  Measures. — The  Confiscation  Bill. — Receipts  and  Ex- 
penditures.—Foreign  Relation s.—  Instructions  to  Ministers.— Privu touring.— Confederate  Com- 
missioners.— British,  French,  and  Spanish  Decrees  of  Neutrality.— Tho  Affair  of  tliu  Trent-. — 
Views  of  the  British  and  American  Governments. — First  regular  Session  -if  Congress. — Presi- 
dent's Message. — Number  and  Constitution  of  the  Army. — Mr.  Stanton  appointed  Secretary 
of  War. — The  Navy. — Receipts  and  Expenditures. — Plan  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury. — 
Change  of  Views  in  Congress. — Peace  Propositions  hud  aatdo.— War  Measures. — Appropria- 
tions.— Financial  Measures  adopted. — Paper  Mutiny  a  Legal  Tender. — Tho  Argument  for  and 
against  it. 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  find  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Federal  government  from  tho  opening  of  the 
extra  session  or  Congress,  July  4, 1881,  to  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion, July  17,1862. 

Congress  met  in  extra  session  at  the  call  of  tho  President  on  the  4th  of 
July.  That  day  is  memorable  in  American  history.  On  that  day,  eighty* 
five  years  before,  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  United  States  had  formally 
put  forth  the  declaration  claiming  a  place  among  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  earth.  Now  delegates  from  thirteen  states  (for  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  were  nominally  represented  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
grew*)  were  preparing  to  convene  at  Richmond  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  Union,  Three  of  the  five  successive  presidents  who  had  borne  a  part 
in  the  struggle  for  national  existence  had  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  that 
day,  thirty-five  yearn  before,  juHt  half  a  century  after  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration, Jefferson,  its  author,  and  Adams,  its  most  eloquent  advocate,  had 
died.  On  that  day,  thirty  years  Injure,  Monroe,  the  hist,  uf  the  Revolution- 
ary presidents,  hud  died.     On  that  day,  ten  years  before,  just  fifty-eight 


years  after  the  corner-stone  of  the  original  capital  had 
been  laid  by  the  hands  of  "Washington,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice  in  which  Congress  was  now  assem- 
bled had  been  laid  by  the  President.  Daniel  Web- 
ster delivered  an  oration,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  distinctive  nature  of  American  liberty,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Eu- 
rope, was  the  capacity  for  self-government,  giving  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  fairly  expressed  through  its 
representatives,  the  binding  force  of  law,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  written  constitution,  founded  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.  Under  that  corner-stone  he  de- 
posited a  document,  written  by  his  own  hand,  setting 
forth,  in  his  own  massive  diction,  that  on  this  day  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  stood  firm  ;  the  Constitu- 
tion was  unimpaired,  and  growing  every  day  stronger 
in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  and  attract- 
ing more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.1 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  thus  convened  in  ex- 
tra session  five  months  before  its  regular  time  of  meet- 
ing, would  hardlyhavc  been  recognized  by  one  who 
bad  known  the  capital  in  former  days.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  159  members  answered  to  their 
names  at  roll-call.  When  all  the  seats  claimed  were 
filled  there  were  178  members  of  the  House.  In  the 
preceding  Congress,  whose  term  had  closed  four 
months  before,  there  were  237  representatives.  Of 
the  66  members  to  which  the  eleven  seceding  states 
were  entitled,  only  six  appeared.  Five  of  these  were 
from  Virginia,  chosen  at  an  election  of  somewhat 
doubtful  validity,  and  one  from  Tennessee.  The  nine 
teen  free  states  sent  149  representatives ;  the  four  bor- 
der slates,  which  still  adhered  to  the  Union,  sent  23. 
In  no  preceding  Congress  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  had  there  been  so  large  a  proportion  of  new  mem- 
bers. Barely  one  third  of  the  representatives  had  been 
members  of  the  preceding  Congress.  Some  states 
changed  their  delegation  entirely ;  some  changed  a 
majority.  From  Maine  every  representative  was  a 
new  man;  of  the  thirty-three  members  from  New 
York,  only  eight  had  held  seats  in  the  last  Congress; 
of  the  five  representatives  from  New  Jersey,  three  were 
new  men.  Two  thirds  of  the  entire  delegation  in  the 
House  consisted  of  men  who  had  never  before  held 
seats  in  Congress.  This  great  change  of  persons  did 
not,  however,  involve  a  corresponding  change  in  par- 
ties. The  elections  had  been  held  before  the  plans  of 
the  Secessionists  had  been  fully  developed,  and  so  be- 
fore the  great  uprising  of  the  North,  which  for  a  time 
swept  away  all  the  old  party  distinctions.  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  out  of  237  representatives,  109  were 
Republicans,  101  Democrats,  while  27,  mainly  from  the 
border  states,  who  held  the  balance  of  power,  main- 
tained a  position  independent  of  either  party.  It  had 
only  been  after  a  violent  contest  of  two  months  that 
a  Republican  speaker  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority.  In  the  present  Con- 
gress the  Republicans  had  106  members.baving  actually  lost  three  mem- 
bers; but  the  defection  of  the  South  gave  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
three  to  two,  and  there  were,  besides,  about  30  members  who,  without  be- 
longing to  the  party,  sustained  the  administration  in  its  leading  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Three  members,  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  Blair,  of  Missouri,  and  Colfax,  of 
Indiana,  were  prominently  named  as  the  Republican  candidates  for  speaker. 
Colfax,  whose  chances  of  success  stood  high,  nnd  who  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  next  Congress,  peremptorily  declined.  He  would  not,hy  being  a  can- 
didate, delay  the  organization  of  the  House.  The  first  ballot  stood  71  for 
Grow  and  40  for  Blair;  but,  before  the  result  was  announced,  Blair  with- 
drew, asking  his  friends  to  change  their  votes.  Most  of  them  voted  for 
Grow,  giving  him  99  votes  out  of  159.  The  remaining  votes  wero  scatter- 
ed ;  of  these,  12  were  cast  for  Mr.  Crittenden,  who,  having  been  superseded 
as  senator  from  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  had  been  chosen  a  member 
of  tho  House.  Several  more  were  cast  for  other  Union  men,  leaving  the 
actual  strength  of  the  Opposition  about  40. 

Galusha  A.  Grow,  tho  new  speaker,  though  barely  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  had  been  n  member  of  tho  Houso  for  ten  years.  Ho  had  first  taken  his 
scat  in  1850,  being  tho  youngest  member.  Ho  soon  gave  evidence  of  de- 
cided ability,  and  was  at  successivo  sessions  appointed  chairman  of  several 
important  committees.  Ho  ranked  originally  among  tho  Democrats,  but 
when  tho  great  disruption  of  parties  began,  ho  took  bis  place  in  tho  new  or- 
ganization among  the  Republicans.     In  1857  lie  was  tho  candidate  of  that 


'  "  If,  therefore,  il  shall  horonfierbu  tin  will  OF  God  that  this  slmcturo  shall  full  from  its  base. 
Hint  its  foundations  Khali  In'  upturned,  and  the  deposit  hi-iH'iiili  this  .-tone  hrv.ue.ln  to  Urn  (-yes  of 
moil,  be  it  then  known  that  on  this  day  tho  Union  of  the  United  States  ol  Aiiktkh  -mads  linn, 
that  thoh-Couslitution  mill  ommh  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  ungtiud  ii.ehiliie-.-  and  ch.ry,  crow- 
ing every  day  -dronjrer  nnd  stronger  in  the  utlVrtimts  ■■(  the  Kwn\  l...dy  ■  ■!  the  Aiwn.mi  p.eple, 
mid  uiir'.ieiiiijt  more  and  more  tin-  admiration  of  the  world.      Ami  all  lere  ns,oihl>led,  whether 

he ,;ihg  to  , e  or  to  private  life,  v.  ith  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Ahnij-llly  tied  for  the  pros- 

crv-utlmi  of  the  llherly  and  hupj.imw  of  (he  country,  uuito  in  sim-cro  and  lonem  pniyora  that  ••')- 
deposit,  ami  the  walls  and  iirehci,  tho  domes  ami  Ion  ers,  the 
urcetcd  over  it,  may  etidtiiu  furovur.     Uud  suvu  tho  United  K 
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party  for  speaker,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, who  had  then  a  majority  of  fully  three  to  two. 

Before  the  speaker  had  been  chosen  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  party  gave  significant  indi- 
cations of  the  course  which  they  were  to  pursue. 
When  the  names  of  the  members  from  Virginia  were 
called,  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  ob- 
jected to  their  reception.  Some  members  had  been 
sworn  iato  the  military  service  of  the  United  States ; 
Vallandigham.of  Ohio,  moved  that  they  were  there- 
by disqualified  from  holding  seats  in  Congress.  Of 
Cox  and  Vallandigham  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  Burnett,  after  strenuously  opposing 
every  measure  of  the  government,  went  over  to  the 
Confederacy,  was  formally  expelled  from  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  was  subsequently  appointed,  by  the 
body  claiming  to  be  the  Council  of  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
at  Richmond. 

The  change  in  the  Senate  was  as  notable  as  that 
in  the  House.  The  South  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  hope  of  maintaining  an  equality  in  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress.  The  population  of  the  North 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  South.  Its 
majority  in  the  House  was  augmented  with  each  suc- 
cessive apportionment.  A  united  North  was  consol- 
idating to  oppose  a  united  South,  already  consoli- 
dated. In  the  House,  also,  the  members  from  the 
South  had  long  been,  as  a  whole,  inferior  in  charac- 
ter and  ability  to  those  from  the  North.  The  law- 
less voters  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  the  ignorant 
denizens  of  the  sand-hills  of  Georgia  and  North  Car- 
olina, had  sent  members  of  their  own  class.  "Fire- 
eaters,"  bullies,  and  demagogues  had  found  constitu- 
ents in  various  districts  of  other  states.  That  there 
were  many  men  in  the  House  of  ability,  culture,  and 
education  from  the  Southern  states  is  true;  but,  as 
a  body,  they  were  types  of  a  low  class  of  Southern 
society. 

With  the  Senate  it  was  different.  There  the  South 
was  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  North;  and  as 
it  was  united  on  all  sectional  questions,  and  was  al- 
ways in  close  affiliation  with  a  large  party  in  the 
North,  it  had  always  a  practical  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  South  had  always  sedulously  cared  for  its 
representation  in  this  body  of  the  national  Legisla- 
ture. The  selection  of  senators  was  not  determined 
by  mere  local  or  personal  influences.  Any  rude  dis- 
trict might  send  an  incapable  representative  to  the 
House,  but  a  whole  state  would  rarely  agree  upon 
any  one  incapable  man.  In  the  choice  of  senators, 
therefore,  the  combined  intellect  and  culture  of  each 
state  had  the  predominance.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
in  the  complication  of  partisan  politics,  an  incompe- 
tent man  found  his  way  to  the  Senate  from  a  South- 
ern state.  But  these  cases  were  exceptional ;  as  a 
geieral  rule,  the  South  sent  its  strongest  men  to  the 

Senate,  and  kept  them  there.  This  long  service  added  to  their  prominence. 
Of  late  years,  also,  Southern  senators  had  gained  an  influence  beyond  that 
growing  out  of  their  individual  talents  and  services.  They  were  a  com- 
pact body.  When  one  acted  or  spoke  he  spoke  and  acted  as  a  represent- 
ative of  all,  and  practically  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Northern  men 
of  Southern  principles.  So  long  as  the  South  controlled  the  Senate  it  con- 
trolled the  government.  Without  its  consent  no  law  could  be  passed ;  with- 
out its  sanction  no  officer  could  be  appointed  to  execute  a  law. 

The  domination  of  the  South  in  the  Senate  was  never  more  absolute  than 
during  the  session  which  closed  with  the  termination  of  Buchanan's  admin 
istration.  The  Democratic  party,  Southern  and  Northern,  had  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  three  to  two.1  This  gave  them  the  control  of  all  the  standing  com 
mittees;  for,  according  to  established  usage,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Sen 
ate  assembled  in  caucus  and  settled  the  constitution  of  all  the  committees. 
They  apportioned  among  themselves  the  chairmanship  and  the  majority  of 
every  important  committee.  The  list  was  formally  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  acceptance.  It  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  in  a 
private  caucus  from  which  the  minority  were  excluded.  The  adoption  of 
the  HbI  thus  made  out  was  certain.  The  minority  had  only  to  accept  it, 
which  they  usually  did  without  opposition,  for  opposition  would  have  been 
unavailing. 

The  construction  of  the  standing  committees  waa  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Except  in  cases  where  a  special  committee  was  ordered — when 
the  senator  who  proposed  the  committee  was  usually  appointed  its  chairman 
by  courtesy — these  standing  committees  gave  shapo  and  form  to  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  Of  the  twenty-two  regular  committees,  the  control  of  sixteen 
was  given  to  the  slave  states.  TIicbo  embraced  every  important  committee. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ; 


1  'rim  tunc!  numbon  k'""m  '»  ,'"-  Ooni/rarienal  Qfofa  ivcroi  Domoarati,  117;  Ho|iuMkiiii»,  24 
Amcrlcuns,  2 ;  Vu.c  undue,  3;  in  nil,  (JO  inamlnrl  In  u  full  Hunulo. 


Hunter  of  the  same  state,  had  that  on  Finance;  Clay,  of  Alabama,  had  Com 
merce ;' Jefferson  Davis  had  Military  Affairs ;  Mallory,  of  Florida,  had  Naval 
Affairs;  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  had  the  Judiciary;  Yulee.of  Florida,  the  Post- 
office;  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  had  Public  Lands;  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana, 
had  Public  Land  Claims;  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  had  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  to  Green,  of  Missouri,  was  assigned  the  lead  in  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  so  long  accorded  to  Douglas,  whose  recently  promulgated  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  oligarchy 
of  the  South.  The  six  committees  confided  to  senators  from  the  free  states 
had  to  do  only  with  mere  routine  business.  They  were  the  Committees  on 
Pensions,  Patents,  Public  Buildings,  Printing,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  Enrolled 
Bills.  Even  Bright,  of  Indiana,  the  facile  tool  of  the  South,  and  its  mouth- 
piece when  any  communication  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  Northern  man,  was 
put  off  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  Union  was  organized  and  directed  in  the 
Senato  of  the  Uiiitcd  States,  if  it  did  not  originate  there.  Early  in  1861, 
when  South  Carolina  only  had  seceded,  a  meeting  of  Southern  senators  was 
convened,  in  which  Gcorgin,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  Texas  were  represented.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
the  simultaneous  secession  of  all  the  Southern  states,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  conspiring  senators,  however,  resolved  still 
to  retain  their  seats  until  the  inauguration  of  the  new  administration  ;  for, 
if  they  left,  "  force,  loan,  and  volunteer  bills  might  be  passed,  which  would 
put  Mr.  Lincoln  in  immediate  condition  for  hostility;"  whereas,  if  they  re- 
mained in  their  places  until  the  4th  of  March,  they  "could  keep  tho  hands 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  tied, and  disable  tho  Republicans  from  effecting  any  legis 
lation  which  would  strengthen  tho  hands  of  tho  incoming  administration." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting.  Its 
members  were  Jefferson  Davis,  then  United  Stales  senator  from  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  tho  Commilteo  on  Military  Affairs,  soon  to  bo  Present  of  tho 
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Southern  Confederacy;  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  then  United  States  senator  from 
Florida,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaire,  soon  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  Confederacy ;  and  John  Slide]],  a  native  of  New  York, 
ttien  United  States  senator  from  Louisiana,  soon  to  be  the  Confederate  En- 
voy to  the  court  of  France.1  Some  of  these  conspirators  abandoned  their 
seats  before  the  specified  day,  others  retained  them  beyond  that  time;  but 
enough  remained  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  bills  for  strengthening  the 
military  or  naval  power  of  the  government.  Scarcely  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
scarcely  a  vessel  of  war,  scarcely  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  administration  when  itcame  into  office  on  the  -ith  of  March. 
The  Senate  which  convened  on  the  4th  of  July  consisted  of  but  47  mem- 
bers.3 Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  from 
the  seceding  states,  and  be  had  made  his  way  to  the  national  capital  with 
a  price  upon  his  head.  The  seceding  senators  embodied  their  full  propor- 
tion of  the  ability,  and  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  notability  of  the 
Senate,  Half  of  them  were  in  their  second  and  third  terms.  Their  aver- 
age service  had  already  been  eight  years;  the  remaining  senators  averaged 
but  four.  To  gain  position  in  the  Senate  is  usually  a  work  of  time.  The 
new  members  had  yet  to  acquire  a  national  reputation.  Of  the  senatois 
now  assembled  thirty-one.  were  Republicans;  five  others,  though  not  be- 
longing to  that  party,  now  supported  the  administration  ;  two  held  an  inde- 
terminate position,  but  generally  acted  with  the  Opposition  ;  the  remaining 
nine  persistently  opposed  every  military  or  financial  measure  which  implied 
the  exercise  of  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Of  these  nine  four 
were  within  a  few  months  formally  expelled  from  the  Senate  for  open  com- 
plicity with  the  insurgents,  and  another  subsequently  resigned  because  the 
Senate  demanded  of  its  members  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and 
government 

Although  there  were  many  able  men  in  Congress,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  be  considered  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party.  That  position  bad 
long  been  conceded  to  Mr.  Seward.  Even  while  in  a  meagre  minority,  he 
had  for  years  exercised  a  personal  influence  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
senator.  He  possessed  many  of  the  highest  attributes  of  a  statesman.  He 
was  ambitious,  but  in  a  noble  way,  for  he  was  always  ready  to_  sacrifice 
present  popularity  to  future  renown.  He  never  frittered  away  his  influence 
or  wasted  his  strength  upon  trifles.  He  took  no  part  in  mere-Congressional 
skirmishing,  and  never  condescended  to  reply  to  personal  attacks.  He  spoke 
much,  but  only  upon  important  subjects,  and  after  full  preparation.  In  ev- 
ery separate  attribute  of  an  orator  he  was  excelled  by  some  other  senator. 
Hale  could  deliver  a  keener  retort,  Sumner  pronounce  a  more  scathing  phil- 
ippic; Douglas  was  a  more  skillful  debater,  Davis  a  more  persuasive  plead- 
er. The  two  famous  phrases,  "  the  higher  law"  and  "  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict," seem  to  have  fallen  from  his  lips  by  accident,  without  his  imagining 
that  they  would  be  caught  up  and  denounced  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepted 
on  the  other  as  symbols  of  a  political  faith.3  He  lacked  that  personal  mag- 
netism by  which  a  leader  sometimes  binds  the  members  of  his  party  to  him- 
self. Strong  men  wept  like  children  when  the  last  chances  of  the  election 
of  Clay  and  Webster  to  the  presidency  were  lost;  the  hold  of  Calhoun  and 
Douglas  upon  their  parties  was  quite  as  much  personal  as  political.  When 
Mr.  Seward  failed  to  receive  the  nomination,  his  supporters  evinced  no  bit- 
ter regret.  He  was,  in  their  view,  the  best  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
the  party ;  but  if  another  man  could  secure  a  larger  vote,  they  were  content 
that  be  should  be  nominated.  Mr.  Seward  was,  however,  conceded  to  be 
the  foremost  statesman  of  his  time  and  country,  the  nearest  representative 
of  the  great  men  of  the  last  generation.  That  he  was  the  representative 
man  of  bis  party  was  acknowledged,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  with 
friends  and  foes  that  he  would  receive  the  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
His  vote  on  the  first  ballot,  though  not  a  majority,  far  exceeded  that  given 
for  any  other;  bub  the  second  ballot  showed  that  influences  were  at  work 
which  would  prevent  a  majority  from  being  concentrated  upon  him,  and 
upon  the  third  trial  Mr.Lincoln  was  nominated.  Mr.Seward  then  resolved 
to  retire  from  public  life;  but,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  successful  com- 
petitor, he  consented  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
honorable  to  both  men  that  such  an  offer  should  be  made  and  accepted  ;  but 
it  would  probably  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  the  country  had  he  re- 
mained in  hi3  former  position  as  leader  of  his  party  in  the  national  Legis- 
lature. 

Salmon. P.  Chase  had  risen  rapidly  into  a  leading  position  in  the  party. 
He  had  entered  into  public  life  as  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  had  served  for 
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one  term  as  senator.  "When  the  great  disruption  took  place  in  that  party, 
he  joined  the  Republicans,  was  twice  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  He  was  chosen  as 
senator  for  the  Congress  which  had  now  convened;  and  had  he  taken  his 
place  as  such,  the  position  of  leader  must  have  fallen  to  him.  But  he  had 
previously  resigned  his  seat  and  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  this  position  he  was  to  undertake  heavier  responsibilities  than 
had  ever  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  financial  minister.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  four  leading  competitors  of  Mr.Lincoln  for  the  presidential 
nomination  accepted  seats  in  his  cabinet.1 

There  was  one  senator  to  whom,  until  within  a  month,  men's  eyes  hao. 
been  turned  as  likely  to  be  the  Congressional  leader  of  the  great  Union 
party.     Stephen  A.Douglas,  of  Illinois,  had  for  fifteen  years  been  a  determ- 
ined opponent  of  the  Whig  or  Republican  party.    He  early  foresaw  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  Union  from  the  controversy  growing  out  of  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery.     He  perceived  that  there  was  but  one 
principle  upon  which  a  union  between  free  and  slave  states  could  be  main- 
tained, and  that  was  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  general  government  to 
act  in  any  way  upon  the  permission  or  prohibition  of  slavery.     It  was  ad- 
milted  on  all  hands  that  this  was  true  so  far  as  the  states  were  concerned: 
that  South  Carolina  might  any  day  abolish  slavery,  or  Vermont  establish 
it,  within  their  limits,  without  question  from  any  other  state  or  from  the 
Federal  government.     This  principle  was  affirmed  by  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1S50.     The  question  was  thus  narrowed  down  to  the  Territories.     Mr. 
Douglas  maintained  that  the  same  principle  should  apply  there  also.     In 
his  view  this  involved  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.     The  emi- 
grants to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  he  considered  to  have  the  same  rights  in 
this  matter  which  had  been  conceded  to  inhabitants  of  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico.    His  doctrine  on  this  point  was  finally  wrought  out  and  elaborated  in 
his  famous  paper  on  the  "  Dividing  Line  between  State  and  Federal  Author- 
ity."    This  lie  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  political  life.     "I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  my  mission,"  he  said  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  "to  settle 
forever  the  question  of  slavery ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  settled  on  the 
principles  which  I  have  here  laid  down."     The  essential  points  of  this  elab- 
orate paper  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words:  Every  distinct  political  com- 
munity, loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  self-government  in  respect  to  their  local  con- 
cerns and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  every  Territory  of  the  United  States,  when  duly  organized  under  a 
legal  Territorial  government,  is  a  distinct  political  community  ;  and  slavery 
is  a  matter  of  local  concern  and  internal  polity;  therefore  the  Territories, 
each  for  itself,  have  the  sole  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery.     The  Southern  leaders  would  not  assent  to  this  doc- 
trine.   The  nominating  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Charles- 
ton, April  23, 1860.     The  dividing  line  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern' branches  of  the  party  was  then  sharply  run.    The  South  demanded  that 
the  party  should  affirm  not  only  that  Congress  should  have  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures  had  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  or  to  ex- 
clude slavery,  or  in  any  way  to  impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  protect  slave  property  in 
the  Territories.    The  North  was  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.     More  than  half  of  the  votes  for  President  were 
cast  for  Mr.  Douglas,  but  he  lacked  50  of  the  202  votes  which,  under  the 
two  thirds  rule,  were  required  for  a  nomination.     The  Convention  broke  up 
without  making  any  nomination,  and  reassembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  ISth 
of  June.     Here  n  schism  took  place,  resulting  in  two  Conventions.     Mr. 
Douglas  was  nominated  by  one,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  by  the  other.     Had 
Douglas  been  nominated  unanimously  either  at  Charleston  or  Baltimore,  his 
election  was  certain;  but  the  disruption  of  these  Conventions,  making  it 
sure  that  the  vote  of  the  South  would  be  against  him,  drove  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Northern  Democrats  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln.    An  attempt  to  stay 
this  popular  current  was  made  by  nominating  Mr.  Bell  as  a  "  Union"  candi- 
date ;  but  the  nomination  came  too  late.    Mr.  Lincoln  received  180  electoral 
votes,  being  all  from  the  free  states  except  three  from  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
Breckinridge  received  72  votes,  being  the  whole  from  the  strictly  Southern 
states  together  with  those  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.     The  votes  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  39  in  all,  were  cast  for  Mr.  Bell ;  while  Mr. 
Douglas  received  only  9  votes  from  Missouri  and  3  from  New  Jersey.    The 
popular  vote,  indeed;  Bbowed  a  very  different  result.    For  Lincoln  were  cast, 
in  round  numbers,  1,800,000  votes;   for  Douglas,  1,360,000;    for  Breck- 
inridge, 840,000;  and  for  Bell,  590,000.     Douglas,  therefore,  retained  his 
place  in  the  Senate  as  the  representative  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who,  while  opposed  to  the  Republican  party, 
were  still  more  opposed  to  every  scheme  of  secession.     His  first  effort  was 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Crittenden  Proposition.     It  was  not,  indeed,  in 
accordanco  with  his  own  cherished  views,  but  be  was  eager  to  accept  it  in 
order  to  savo  tho  Union.     This  last  hope  failing,  and  the  line  having  been 
clearly  drawn,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  way  remaining  by  which  a  loyal 
citizen  could  show  his  devotion  to  his  country  except  by  ignoring  all  party 
politics,  and  sustaining  tho  flag,  tho  Constitution,  and  the  Union  under  any 
administration,  against  all  assailants  at  homo  and  abroad.    It  was  noted  that, 
when  Mr.Lincoln  pronounced  his  inaugural  address  on  the  4th  oi  Maroh, 
Douglas  was  by  the  side  of  hit)  old  personal  opponent,  holding  Ins  hatwhilo 
ho  Hpolco;  and  that  .luring  tho  festivities  which  followed  in  the  evening  ho 
was  nssiduous  in  his  courtesies  to  tho  wife  of  tho  President.     These  aots, 
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which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
mere  personal  courtesies  shown  to  a  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  his  own  state,  were  accepted  on  all  sides  as  sig- 
nificant indications  of  his  political  course.  During  the 
brief  executive  session  of  the  Senate  which  followed, 
he  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  line  of  policy- 
indicated  in  the  inaugural,  accepting  it,  as  it  was  in- 
tended, as  a  pledge  that  the  aim  of  the  administration 
was  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  difficulties. 
But  when  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Confederates  ren- 
dered such  a  solution  impossible,  he  remained  firm  in 
his  resolution  to  uphold  the  Union  by  supporting  the 
administration.  His  last  public  act  was  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
of  his  own  state,  explaining  and  defending  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  resolved.  This  letter  was  dictated 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  from  which  he  was  never  to 
rise.  Shortly  after  it  was  written,  just  one  month  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  he 
was  a  corpse.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  at  a  moment  when  a  career 
was  opening  before  him  nobler  than  has  been  present- 
ed to  anv  American  since  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
He  was  more  or  less  delirious  during  the  closing  days 
of  his  life.  But  his  own  impending  death  gave  him 
no  concern.  The  salvation  of  the  republic  was  fore- 
most in  his  thoughts;  his  last  coherent  words,  before 
his  farewell  to  his  wife  and  his  parting  message  to  his 
absent  children,  breathed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  hon- 
or and  safety  of  his  country  might  be  secured  by  the  fRl 
overthrow  of  her  enemies.1  f  .  | 

In  the  Senate  the  most  important  committee  was  wS 
now  that  on  Military  Affairs,  Mr. Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee, 
nnd  was  thus  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Senate.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  At  twenty-two  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker, and  soon  after  commenced  business  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  shoes.  He  entered  warmly  into  politics 
and  military  affairs.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  had  al- 
ready served  eight  years  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having  twice  been  chosen  President  of  the 
slate  Senate,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  militia.  In  1S55  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  assumed  a 
leading  place.  Earnest,  fearless,  and  fluent,  thorough- 
ly appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  man  for  the  position  assigned  to 
him.  As  all  financial  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  the  most 
important  in  that  body.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  chairman  of  that  committee, 
involving  the  lead  of  the  House. 

The  lead  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Senate  was  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Breckinridge.     He  had  served  for  four 
years  as  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently as  President  of  the  Senate.     He  had  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  if  the  election  could  be  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives.     When  this  scheme  failed,  he  had  been 
chosen  senator  from  Kentucky  in  place  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  had  labored 


1  The  following  are  extracts  from  tho  last  letter  of  Douglas  : 
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so  earnestly  to  bring  about  a. compromise.  In  presenting  the  credentials  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Crittenden  had  said,  "He  succeeds  to  a  place  of  great  dif- 
ficulty and  high  duties.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  and  I  hope  that  he 
may,  occupy  his  seat  more  successfully  than  I  have  done  for  the  good  of 
our  common  country."  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  presided  over  the  Senate 
with  marked  acceptance.  His  fine  person,  commanding  address,  courteous 
manners,  and  quick  perception  fitted  him  for  that  position.  Just  four  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  extra  session  he  had  been  thanked  by  the  Senate 
for  his  conduct  as  its  presidiug  officer.  He  had  warmly  supported  the  Crit- 
tenden Proposition.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Union.  It  cost  him  much  to  take  the  first  steps  against  that  Union  over 
which  he  had  hoped  to  preside.  While  the  struggle  was  going  on  men 
marked  his  worn  and  haggard  aspect ;  but,  the  steps  once  taken,  he  had  nei- 
ther the  wish  nor  the  power  to  retrace  them.  lie  took  his  seat  as  senator 
on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  executive  session  which  followed  the  regular 
close  of  Congress.  He  then  made  a  formal  speech,  urging  the  Senate  to  ad- 
vise the  President  to  withdraw  all  troops  from  the  Confederate  Suites,  and 
to  collect  no  large  forces  in  any  of  tho  other  Southern  states.  "The  seven 
states  which  have  gone  out,"  he  said,  "are  a  protest  against  force  in  any 
form.  From  the  eight  Southern  states  which  remain,  making  fifteen  in  all, 
there  is  also  a'protest  against  force."  If  force  was  used  against  any  state 
which  had  seceded,  or  which  might  hereafter  secede,  ho  affirmed  that  his 
own  state  of  Kentucky  would  "  turn  to  her  Southern  sisters,  with  whom  she 
was  identified  by  geographical  position,  and  by  tho  ties  of  friendship,  of  in- 
tercourse, of  commerce,  and  by  common  wrongs.  She  will  unite  with  them 
to  found  a  noble  republic,  and  invito  beneath  its  stainless  banner  such  other 
Htntes  as  know  how  to  keep  tho  faith  of  compacls,  and  to  respect  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  and  tho  comity  or  tho  Confederacy."  Thus,  whilo 
under  the  sanction  of  his  oath  ns  senator  of  tho  United  Slates,  ho  avowed 
himself  the  nclvocnto  of  those  who  hud  endeavored,  or  who  should  thereafter 
cndeavorflo  destroy  tho  Union.  Thus  pledged  to  treason,  he  took  bis  plnCB 
as  senator  at  thu  extra  session.     Unicrjfoi'lu  his  course  was  consistent.     1J« 
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opposed  every  measure  looking  to  tlic  strengthening  of  the  Union  or  the 
weakening  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  close  of  tbe  session  he  returned  to 
his  home,  threw  up  his  office  as  senator,  and  joined  the  Confederates  who 
were  then  invading  Kentucky.  They  received  iiim  with  open  arms,  and 
gave  him  a  commission  as  brigadier  general  in  their  service.  On  the  4th 
of  December,  just  nine  months  from  the  day  when  he  bad  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate,  he  was  formally  expelled  from  that  body  without  a 
single  opposing  vote. 

Jesse  I).  Bright,  of  Indiana,  was  the  only  senator  from  a,  free  state  who 
took  his  place  among  the  thorough  opponents  of  the  administration.  He 
had  been  elected  for  three  successive  terms,  and  had  now  held  his  seat  longer 
than  any  other  member.  He  had  always  been  a  strict  partisan.  Though 
born  in  one  free  state  and  elected  from  another,  there  was  no  Southern  man 
more  entirely  Southron  than  he.  Other  Northern  members  of  his  party 
sometimes  hesitated  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  their  Southern  colleagues — 
Bright  never.  He  could  be  counted  upon  as  surely  as  Davis  or  Mason. 
Though  an  indifferent  speaker,  he  was  a  shrewd  and  dexterous  party  man- 
ager. He  was  placed  on  important  committees,  and  had  frequently  been 
chosen  temporary  president  of  the  Senate.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
great  conspiracy.  Facile  tool  as  he  was,  that  secret  was  not  to  be  trusted 
to  him.  He  urged  his  Southern  colleagues  to  retain  their  places  after  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  They  did  so  as  long  as  it  suited  their  plan  of  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  any  bills  which  might  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  new 
administration.  In  these  efforts  they  found  a  ready  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Bright. 
When  the  war  finally  broke  out,  he  deliberately  took  the  position  of  hostil- 
ity to  "  the  entire  coercive  policy  of  the  administration."  He  was  willing 
to  furnish  means  to  defend  the  capital  then  threatened  by  the  Confederates, 
but  would  not  give  men  or  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  states 
which  had  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union.  During  tbe  extra  session 
he  spoke  but  little,  for  oratory  was  not  his  forte;  but  in  his  votes  he  fol- 
lowed Breckinridge  like  his  shadow.  In  every  division,  important  or  un- 
important, the  name  of  Bright  was  sure  to  follow  that  of  Breckinridge.  That 
he  misrepresented  his  constituents,  opposed  his  country,  and  gave  practical 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  was  true;  yet  in  his  official  capacity  he  only 
exercised  his  constitutional  right  of  opposition,  and  furnished  no  grounds 
for  parliamentary  censure.  But  in  a  careless  moment  he  had  forged  a 
weapon  that  could  fairly  be  used  against  him. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  had  a  client,  named  Thomas  Lincoln, 
who  at  length  failed  in  business  and  emigrated  to  Texas.  The  connection 
had  been  a  profitable  one  for  Bright.  After  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Lin- 
coln made  his  appearance  at  Washington  in  the  character  of  schemer  and 
speculator.  Now  he  had  a  railroad  scheme  to  urge  upon  Congress ;  then  it 
was  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights  which  he  wished  to  have  employ- 
ed in  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington.  His  last  project 
was  an  alleged  improvement  in  fire-arms.  Bright  was  always  ready  to  serve 
his  old  friend  and  client.  He  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  wherever 
they  could  be  of  use.  He  commended  his  fire-arms  to  Mr.  Floyd,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  seems  to  have  been  too  busy  in  his  treasonable  projects 
to  take  any  notice  of  it.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  March,  three  weeks  after 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  three  weeks  after  Texas 
had  formally  seceded,  and  while  the  Confederate  States  were  individually 
and  collectively  waging  war  against  the  Union,  Mr.  Bright  wrote  a  letter 
introducing  this  Texan,  with  his  improvement  in  fire-arms,  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy.1  What  became  of  Lincoln  for  the  next  few  months  is 
unknown ;  but  in  August  he  was  arrested  in  Ohio  on  charge  of  treason, 
and  this  letter  was  found  upon  him.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Congress 
in  December,  a  resolution  was  offered  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Bright.  He 
did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  letter;  he  had  no  recollection  of  having 
written  it,  but  if  Lincoln  said  that  he  wrote  it  he  undoubtedly  did  so.  The 
resolution  wa3  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who  reported 
that  the  facta  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Bright 
from  tbe  Senate.  This  report  was  not  accepted,  and  a  long  debate  ensued. 
It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  that  it  was  a  mere  note  of 
introduction;  that  in  addressing  Jefferson  Davis  as  "His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  of  States,"  the  writer  used  only  the  usual  form 
of  courtesy,  designating  the  person  addressed  by  the  title  which  he  claimed  ; 
that  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  written  there  was  no  war,  and  no  prob- 
ability of  one  until  after  the  fall  of  Sumter.  On  the  other  side  it  was  urged 
that  the  letter  recommending  an  inventor  of  improved  fire-arms  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  leader  in  the  insurrection  was  an  evidence  of  the  thorough  dis- 
loyalty of  the  writer,  for  such  a  weapon  could  be  wanted  only  for  hostilities 
against  the  United  States;  and,  moreover,  some  months  Inter,  while  the 
country  was  actually  engaged  in  a  gigantic  war,  he  bad  written  another  let- 
ter avowing  that  he  "  had  opposed,  and  should  continue  to  oppose,  the  entire 
coercive  policy  of  the  government."  The  resolution  of  expulsion  passed  by 
a  vote  of  32  to  14.  Among  those  who  votud  against  it  were,  besides  the 
whole  remaining  body  of  Opposition  senators,  several  Democrats  who  sup- 
ported the  administration,  and  two  ^Republicans.  These  Inst  took  the 
ground  that,  however  objectionable  might  be  the  general  course  of  Mr. 
Bright,  this  letter,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written, 
did  not  necessarily  imply  a  treasonable  intent,  which  was  necessary  to  war- 
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Jute  D.  Uriyht  lo.kfferson  Davit. 

.,  „  "  WmlilriMbin,  March  1, 1801. 

mt  Xir.kn  Hin,— Mirny  inc  to  Inln.dtice  to  mur  iii'ijtiniiilimrc  inv  frmud  Tleomis  H.  Lincoln, 

fif  fuxtu.     lie  visits  your  rapitnl  mainly  to  dispone  of  wIuk  lio  regard*  a*  n  great  Improvement 

in  fire-arms,     I  recommend  iiim  in  your  favorable  consideration  w  ri  (/tinlnmoi  of  ilia  first  ro- 

«l*cta|j|lity,  and  reliable  In  every  rcsjwot. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  Juhhu  D,  DiuaiiT. 

"  tu  in*  Esetlbav  Jamwa  imvu,  JViKtoU  »/  iht  QstiftStnty  uf  sum." 


rant  his  expulsion.  If  treason,  in  its  strict  sense,  were  the  only  ground  for 
expulsion,  they  were  correct  in  their  view,  for  upon  this  letter  no  jury  could 
over  have  convicted  the  writer  of  that  crime.  But  there  may  be  disloyalty 
which,  falling  short  of  actual  treason,  still  disqualifies  a  man  from  acting  as 
a  legislator.  In  this  sense  tbe  senator  from  Indiana  was  disloyal ;  but,  to 
warrant  expulsion,  this  disloyalty  must  be  evinced  by  overt  act.  He  had  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  law;  but  if  there  was  any  act  of  his  which  brought 
him  fairly  in  opposition  to  the  strictest  law,  that  law  should  have  been 
brought  to  bear  with  all  its  force  against  him.  This  letter  would  clearly 
have  warranted  his  arrest  and  detention  in  a  military  prison ;  and  surely  no 
man  who  might  rightly  have  been  consigned  to  Fort  Lafayette  should  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  a  scat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Two  other  senators,  Polk  and  Johnson,  from  Missouri,  who  sat  in  this  ex- 
tra session,  were  likewise  expelled  at  the  subsequent  one.  Both  had  gone 
to  their  homes  and  taken  open  ground  in  favor  of  the  secession  of  their 
state ;  both  had  failed  to  claim  their  seats ;  and  both  were  credibly  reported 
to  have  made  their  way  to  the  Confederate  States.  The  case  was  so  clear 
against  them  that  there  was  no  voice  against  the  resolution  for  their  expul- 
sion.    Even  Bright,  Powell,  and  Bayard  voted  for  it. 

The  organization  of  Congress  was  completed  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  President's  Message  was  transmitted  on  the  following  day.  It 
opened  with  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  four  months  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  a  statement  and  defense  of  the  policy  which  he  had  adopted.  In 
six  states  the  functions  of  the  government  were  suspended;  forts  and  arse- 
nals had  been  seized;  the  Confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  was  invok- 
ing recognition  and  aid  from  foreign  powers.  The  administration  had  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  policy  de- 
cided upon  was  announced  in  the  inaugural  address.  It  looked  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  proceeding  to  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  not  already  wrested  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  collect  the  revenue.  Every  thing  was  forborne  without  which 
it  was  possible  to  keep  the  government  on  foot.  Fort  Sumter  was  to  be 
provisioned,  in  order  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  might  be  visibly  main- 
tained. It  was  assailed  and  reduced  in  order  to  destroy  tbe  visible  author- 
ity of  the  Union.  The  assailants  began  the  conflict  while  no  force,  imme- 
diate or  in  expectancy,  menaced  them,  and  thus  forced  upon  the  country 
the  distinct  issue  of  immediate  dissolution  or  blood.  No  choice  was  then 
left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  government,  and  so  to  resist  the 
force  employed  for  its  destruction  by  force  for  its  preservation.  The  Mes- 
sage closed  with  an  argument  against  the  constitutional  right  of  any  state 
or  number  of  states  to  secede.  This  argument,  though  conclusive,  was  use- 
less; the  time  for  argument  had  passed ;  the  question  must  be  decided  by 
arms. 

But  the  essential  points  of  the  Message  were  contained  in  four  brief  para 
graphs.1    The  first  touched  upon  the  position  of  "  armed  neutrality"  which  a 


1  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Message: 
the  issue. 

"The  assault  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a.  mutter  of  self-defense  upon 
the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  hy  no  possibility 
commit  aggression  upon  them.  They  knew—they  were  expressly  notified— thai  the  giving  of 
bread  lo  the  fen  brave  and  hungry  men  of  I  lie-  garrison  was  nil  which  Mould  on  Mint  occasion  be 

attemjited,  unless  themselves,  by  re-i-iing  to  mm  h,  si hi  provoke  more.     They  knew  that  this 

government  desired  lu  keep  the  garrison  in  ihe  furl,  mil  to  assuil  them,  but  to  muuitniii  visible  pos- 
session, nnd  thus  lo  preserve  the  Union  from  actual  mid  immediate  dissolution ;  and  they  assailed 
and  reduced  ihe  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object— to  drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Fed- 

oral  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 

of  iho  government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  n  gun  in  Eight  or  in  expectancy  lo  return 
their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to  that  harbor  years  before  for  llieir  own  protection, 
and  still  ready  to  give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  net,  discarding  all  else, 
they  hnvo  forced  npon  the  country  the  distinct  issue, '  immediate  dissolution  or  blood.'  And  ibis 
issue  embraces  mnrc  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States,  It  presents  (o  the  whole  fnmily  of  man 
tbe  question  whether  n  const! tntional  republic  or  democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
same  people — can  or  can  not  maintain  its  lerritorinl  Integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It 
presents  the  question  whether  di mooted  individual*,  ti">  few  in  numbers  lo  control  administra- 
tion, according  to  organic  law,  In  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or 
on  any  nthor  pretenses,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretense,  break  up  their  government,  and  thus 
practically  put  on  end  to  freo  government  upon  thu  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  '  Is  there,  in  all  re- 
publics, this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness?'  '  Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for 
thu  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  wank  to  maintain  its  own  existence?'" 

THE    BORDER   STATES. 

"  In  the  border  states,  so-called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — there  arc  those  who  favor  a  poli- 
cy which  they  call  '  armed  neutrality'—  thai  is,  mi  arming  of  lliosc  slates  to  prevent  the  Union 
forces  passing  one  wny,  or  the  Disunion  the  other,  over  their  snil.  This  would  bo  disunion  com. 
jdotod.  Figuratively  speaking,  it  would  be  tho  building  of  an  impa>sahlc  wall  along  [he  line  of 
Reparation ;  and  yet  not  quite  an  impnssnblo  one,  for,  under  the  guise  of  lu'iurnliiy,  it  would  tie 
tho  hands  of  Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  n  stroke  it  would  lake  all  tho  trouble  off  the  bands  of  se- 
cession, except  only  what  proceeds  from  [he  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  tho  Disunionists 
that  which  of  all  things  tlicy  most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  tlieiu  disunion  without  a  strug- 
gle of  their  own.  It  recognise!  no  fidelity  to  tho  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maintain  tho 
Union ;  and  while  very  many  who  have  favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  Is,  nevertheless, 
very  injurious  in  effect." 

CALLING  OUT  TROOI'S. 

"Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  government,  It  may  hu  stated  that  at  first  a  cull  was  mndo  for 
7(1,01)0  militia ;  and,  rapidly  following  ibis,  a  proelmnnlion  was  issued  Tor  closing  the  ports  of  tho 
insurrectionary  districts  by  proceeding!  In  tho  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  far  all  whs  believed  to 
ho  strictly  legal.  At  this  pjlnt  llm  insurrectionist  announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  tho 
practice  nf  privateering.  Other  calls  woro  made  for  volunteers  to  servo  for  threo  years,  unless 
sonncr  discharged,  and  also  for  lurgo  additions  lo  tho  regular  army  and  navy.  These  measures, 
whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon  under  what  appeared  to  bo  a  popular  demand 
and  n  public  necessity,  trotting  then,  ns  now,  that  Congress  would  ratify  thoin.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  IhO  COIUlltnlional  competency  of  Congress." 
Htwr.NHioN  oi>  tiik  witiT  op  HAiiKAB  conrus. 

"Soon  nftcr  tho  first  call  for  mllltlu,  It  was  considered  n  duty  to  nutlioriio  iltu  com mn tiding 
gunernl,  In  proper  ruses,  nccording  to  Inn  discretion,  i"  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  nf  habeas 

corpus,  or,  In  other  words,  to  urresl  and  detain,  wlthum  resort  to  the  ordinary  | -esses  and  forms 

"flaw,  such  individual*  it*  ho  might  deem  dnilgOTOIIB  10  the  public  safety.     This  uuthorily  has 

1 — prioly  of  what  has 
llud  to  tho  propo- 


nli. 


been  dime  under  It  aro  questioned, 

sitlon  lliut  nno  who  ha*  sworn  lo  •  tako  enro  tlint  the  law*  bo  faithfully  executed'  should 
Half  vlohiio  them.  Of  course,  iomo  consideration  was  given  la  the  question  of  power  and  propri- 
ety before  lid*  matter  was  nOlOll  Upon.  Tlio  whole  of  tlia  laws  which  were  required  to  ho  faith- 
fully executed  were  Mug  resisted,  [Hid  failing  of  execution  in  nearly  one  third  of  Ihe  slates.  Must 
thuy  bo  allowed  to  Dually  fail  of  uxeeutiuti,  uvuii  had  it  been  purfeetly  clear  that  by  lliu  use  of  the 
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considerable  part  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  wished  to  assume. 
They  wished  their  states  to  arm  in  order  to  prevent  the  Union  troops  from 
passing  one  way,  or  tlie  Disunion  troops  the  other  way,  over  their  soil.  This 
projeet  was  condemned  in  a  few  brief  and  emphatic  words. 

The  second  important  paragraph  recited  briefly  the  war  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  administration.  A  call  had  been  made  lor  75,000  militia;  the 
ports  in  the  insurrectionary  districts  had  been  blockaded;  farther  calls  had 
been  made  for  volunteers  for  three  years;  and  large  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  regular  army  and  navy.  It  was  assumed  that  in  some  or  all 
of  these  measures  the  executive  had  exceeded  the  strict  legal  bounds  of  its 
authority;  but  they  had  been  ventured  upon  under  what  appeared  to  be  a 
popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity,  believing  that  they  would  be  rati- 
fied by  Congress. 

The  third  paragraph  related  to  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  certain  cases.  The  facts  were  succinctly  stated,  and  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  in  this  case  the  executive  had  not  gone  beyond  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  maintained  by  some  that 
the  authority  to  suspend  this  writ  was  vested  in  Congress;  and  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  national  Legislature  the  President  submitted  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  any  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

The  fourth  paragraph  recommended  that,  in  order  to  make  the  contest  a 
short  and  decisive  one,  Congress  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  government 
400,000  men  and  $400,000,000,  affirming  that  the  country  could  sustain  the 
burden;  that  the  people  were  ready  to  bear  it;  and  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained was  worth  the  sacrifice. 


means  necessary  to  theif  execution  some  tingle  law,  made  in  such  extreme  tenderness  of  the  citi- 
zen's liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  mure  of  tliu  guilty  [ban  of  the  innocent,  should  to  n  very 
limited  extent  be  violated  ?  To  state  the  que.Mi..ji  mora  direetly ;  Are  oil  tlie  laws  but  one  to  gn 
unexecuted,  and  the  government  itself  to  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  he  violated  ?-  Even  in  such  a 
ea<v,  would  not  the  official  (Kith  be  broken  if  the  government  should  be  overthrown,  when  it  whs 
believed  that  d  is  regard  ioy  the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was  not  believed  thnt 
tliis  question  was  [presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  tiny  law  was  violated.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  'the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 


equivalent  to  a  provi- 
of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
f  rebellion,  and  that  the 
writ  which  was  onthor- 
is  meted  with  this  pow- 


tvben,  in  cases  of  rebelli 

eion — is  n  provision — that  such  privilu; 

the  publie  safety  dues  require  it      It  was  aecuieu  mat  we  u.ivo 

public  safely  does  require  the  qualified  smtcnsmti  of  the  privilcg 

iicJ  to  be  roodu.     Now  it  is  iri-i-tod  th.it  Co.igri.-j.-,  and  mil  the  c: 

cr.     But  the  Constitution  itself  is  siknt  ns  to  whuli  or  who  is  tr 

provision  was  plainly  made  for  u  dangerous  emergency,  it  con  n 

instrument  intended  that  m  every  case  the  danger  should  run  it 

culled  together,  the  very  assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented, 

the  rebellion.     No  more  extended  argument  i<  now  offered,  ns  an  opinion,  lit  some  length 

probably  be  presented  by  the  attorney  general.     Whether  there  shall  be  any  legit' 

subject,  and,  if  auy,  what,  is  submitted  entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress.' 


licved  the  frumers  of  tl 
■  until  Congress  could  I 
intended  it    ' ' 


**  It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  tlie  legal  means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  nnd 
decisive  one ;  that  you  place  nt  the  cqntrol  of  the  government,  for  the  work,  at  least  400,000  men 
and  §100,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one  tenth  of  ihose  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  engage;  nnd  the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third 
port  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of 
J  GOO.  000,000  now  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when  we  came  out 
of  that  struggle,  and  ihe  money  value  in  the  country  now  bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to 
what  it  was  then  than  does  the  population.  Surely  each  man  has  ns  strong  n  motive  now  to  pre- 
serve our  liberties  as  each  hud  then  lo  establish  thorn.  A  right  result,  nt  this  time,  will  bo  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  nnd  ten  times  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us 
from  the  country  leaves  no  doubt  (hat  the  matcriul  for  Ihe  work  is  abundant,  nnd  that  it  needs 
only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction,  and  tho  hand  of  tlie  executive  to  give  itprnc- 
licul  shape  nnd  efficiency.  One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  government  is  to  avoid  receiv- 
ing troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  lliem.  Inn  word,  the  people  will  su\  e  tlieir  government, 
if  the  government  itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  well." 

THE    BIOHI   OF    SECESSION. 

"This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  Ihe  whole,  of  its  currency  from  the  assumption  thnt  there 
is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy  pertaining  to  a  state — to  each  state  of  our  Federal 
Union.  Our  states  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  ihe  Union  by 
the  Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  state  out  of  the  Union.  The  original  ones 
passed  into  the  Union  even  befure  they  east  off  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  nnd  the  now 
ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas.  And 
even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  u  stale.  The  new  ones  only 
look  the  designation  of  states  on  coming  into  the  Union,  while  that  nnmo  was  tir.-t  adopted  by  the 
old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  'United  colonies'  were  de- 
clared to  be  '  free  aad  independent  states ;'  but  even  then,  the  object  plainly  was  not  lo  declare 
their  independence  of  one  another  or  of  (he  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  mutual 

pledge  and  their  mutual  action  before,  ut  the  time,  and  nflcrward.  abundantly  show No 

one  of  our  states,  except  Texas,  ever  was  n  sovereignty  ;  nnd  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character 
on  coming  into  the  Union,  bv  which  act  alie  ai  ktioii  ledged  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  the  lows  and  treaties  of  tlie  [Tailed  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Conslitution,  to  be  for 
ber  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud.  The  elates  have  ihcir  tuilus  iu  (he  Union,  and  they  have  no 
other  tegnl  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  ngainst  Inw  and  by  revolution. 
Tho  Union,  and  not  tliem-elie.s  separately,  proiined  their  inde[ienii<  ncc  nnd  their  liberty.  By 
conquest  or  purchase  ihe  Union  gave  cneh  of  lliem  whatever  of  independence  or  liberty  it  has. 
The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  suites,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  lliem  as  slates."  - 

"Again:  if  one  state  may  secede,  so  may  another;  und  when  nil  Hhnll  havo  seceded,  none  is 
left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  jost  to  creditors?  Did  we  notify  them  of  this  snge  view  of 
ours  when  wc  borrowed  their  money?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  se- 
ceders  lo  go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  eun  do  if  ulhers  choose  to  go,  or  to  oxiort  terms 
upon  which  they  will  promise  lo  remain." 

"  If  all  the  siatei  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union,  It  is  pre- 
sumed the  whole  class  of  scccder  politicians  would  nt  onco  deny  the  power,  nnd  denounce  tho  net 
as  the  greatest  oulruge  upon  slntc  rights.  But  suppose  (lint  precisely  (be  same  nel,  inslcad  of  be- 
ing called  'driving  (bo  one  out,'  should  bo  called  'tho  seceding  of  ihe  others  from  thnt  one,'  it 
would  bo  exactly  what  the  seeeders  claim  to  do ;  unless,  indeed,  they  mukc  tho  point  Hint  the  one, 
because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfully  do  whnl  (lie  others,  because  tbey  arc  o  majority,  may  not 
rightfully  do." 

f  urn  re  potior, 

nds  of  candid  men  ns  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of 
after  the  rebellion  shnll  have  been  suppressed,  (ho 
narpota  then,  pj  over,  to  bu  guided  by  the  Cunstitu- 

ham  no  dillerent  understanding  of  (ho  powers  Ulltt 
to  (he  rights  of  the  slnles  nnd  the  people  under  (ho 
igurnl  address.  lie  desires  to  preserve  the  govern- 
ment, thnt  it  inny  bo  administered  for  nil  us  it  wns  ndminislored  by  dm  men  who  mndo  it.  Loynl 
ciliacns  every  ivluro  have  the  right  ui  claim  thin  of  tlieir  government,  ami  the  government  hns  no 
right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  thnt  ill  giving  It  "there  is  any  coercion,  any 
conquest,  nr  any  subjugation,  in  tiny  junt  *-n»v  or  those  icrmH." 

mid  nut  havo  const  nil  d  that  them  raHiindonj  Klmll  per- 


"Lest  there  be  soma  u 
the  government  toward  the  Sou  the 
oxecuiivc  deems  it  proper  lo  nay  it  t 
tlun  and  (lie  laws;  and  that  he  pro) 
duties  of  tho  Federal  Government  r 
Constitution  lhan  that  C 


,nflded  to  hilt 
l  life,  li 


mt  so 
■i  moral  right  It 


fjh; 

conil 

his  own  life,  in  whit  might  follow.      In  full  view  of  li 

what  he  has  deemed  hi*  duly.     Toil  will  now,  according  Iu  your  own  judgment,  norform  your*, 

He  sincerely  hope*  that  your  views  unci  your  nellou  may  so  nCCOrd  Willi  his  ns  10  iimUIN)  ulf  fuilh- 

ful  cJHmum  who  linvo  boon  dilturbcu  in  their  rights  "(  ft  oorlnin  nnd  speedy  restoration  lo  (hem, 

under  t ho  Constitution  und  (he  laws.     And  having  Ihui  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  mid  with 

pure  purpose,  tet  ns  ronowuur  trust  in  God,  and  Kfl  forward  witliuut  four  oud  with  mnlily  hearts." 


^^~      ^ 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  presented  only  a  general  abstract  of 
the  operations  of  that  department.  The  President's  call  of  April  15  for 
75,000  volunteers  for  three  months  had  been  responded  to  by  more  than 
80,000  men.  The  proclamation  of  May  3  called  for  42,000  volunteers  for 
three  years.  Under  this  call  208  regiments  had  been  accepted,  of  whom 
153  were  in  actual  service,  and  the  remainder  would  be  in  the  field  within 
twenty  days.  These  regiments,  including  the  three  months  volunteers, 
numbered  285,000  men ;  besides  these,  the  new  regiments  of  the  regular 
army  numbered  25,000  men,  making  310,000  in  all.  Deducting  from  these 
the  80,000  three  months  volunteers  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, there  would  remain  an  available  force  of  230,000  men,  volunteers  and 
regulars.  The  secretary  submitted  to  Congress  the  question  whether  this 
force  should  be  farther  increased. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  showed  that  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Buchanan  this  department  had  not  only  been  neglected,  but 
such  disposition  had  been  made  of  the  vessels  as  to  render  the  navy  power- 
less for  immediate  operations  against  the  Confederacy.  Nominally  our  navy, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  consisted  of  90  vessels,  carrying  2415  guns.  But  21 
vessels,  with  1069  guns,  were  unfinished  or  unseaworthy,  leaving  69  vessels, 
with  1346  guns,  at  all  available.  Of  these,  21  vessels,  with  791  guns,  were 
dismantled  or  laid  up  in  ordinary,  so  that  we  had  actually  in  commission 
only  42  vessels,  with  555  guns.  Two  of  these  vessels  were  60-gun  frigates, 
the  remainder  were  sloops  and  steamers.  The  steam  navy  comprised  only 
26  vessels  of  all  classes,  with  216  guns.  The  fleet  seems  to  have  been  post- 
ed with  the  express  design  of  rendering  it  useless  in  the  present  emergency. 
Nearly  all  of  the  vessels  were  on  foreign  stations.  The  borne  squadron  con- 
sisted of  but  12  vessels,  with  187  guns,  and  about  2000  men;  and  of  these 
only  4  small  vessels,  carrying  25  guns  and  280  men,  were  in  Northern  ports. 
Of  the  69  serviceable  vessels,  which  on  the  4th  of  March  were  supposed  to 
be  available,  one  was  lost  in  the  Pacific,  another  was  soon  seized  at  Pensa- 
cola,  and  four  were  burned  at  Norfolk ;  there  were  four  more  which  could 
not  be  put  into  commission  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  when  all  the 
vessels  should  be  recalled  from  foreign  service,  there  would  remain  58  ves- 
sels of  the  former  navy,  with  1021  guns.  Treachery  was  rife  among  the 
officers  of  tho  navy.  Many  of  those  occupying  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions were  faithless.  Among  these  was  Matthew  F.  Maury,  to  whom  had 
been  for  years  intrusted  the  charge-  of  tho  National  Observatory.  Only  a 
few  months  before  ho  had  protested  vehemently  against  the  action  of  the 
examining  board,  which  had  retired  him  from  ihe  line  of  promotion,  con- 
tinuing him  in  his  honorable  and  responsible  scientific  position.  Without 
note  or  warning,  he  abandoned  his  post  and  went  over  to  tho  enemy.  In 
all,  between  the  4th  of  March  and  tho  1st  of  July,  259  naval  officers  had  re- 
signed their  commissions  or  been  dismissed.  Hardly  a  seaman  followed 
their  example  of  treachery.  Thus,  while  tho  United  Slates  claimed  to  bo 
and  was  considered  ono  of  ihe  great  maritime  powers,  their  actual  naval 
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force  was  Jess  than  that  of  any  second-rate  power.  So  patent  was  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  navy  that  the  late  administration  had  recommended  the 
building  of  seven  steam  sloops-of-war,  of  light  draught  and  heavy  arma- 
ment. The  last  Congress  had  authorized  the  construction  of  these  vessels 
in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Southern  members  who  still  re- 
tained their  seats.  "If  these  steamers  are  built,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "  tbey 
will  be  part  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  Confederation,  to  be  used  for  any 
military  purposes  that  the  public  exigencies  may  require.  Until  we  know 
whether  the  arm  of  the  government  is  to  be  raised  against  the  states  which 
have  seceded,  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  there  be  any  addition  to  the  naval 
or  military  service  of  the  country."  These  vessels  were  now  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  public  navy  yards,  and  the  present  administration  had 
also  contracted  for  twenty-three  gun-boats,  and  had  made  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  several  larger  and  fleeter  vessels.  But  the  building  of  these 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  the  demands  of  the  service  were  pressing.  A  num- 
ber of  steamers  had  been  purchased  or  chartered,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  government  had  in  commission  82  vessels  of  war,  carrying  1100  guns, 
with  13,000  men,  besides  officers  and  marines. 

.Congress  determined  from  the  outset  to  devote  itself  to  the  work  for 
which  it  had  been  called  together.  The  House  voted  to  consider  only  bills 
and  resolutions  concerning  military  and  naval  operations,  and  financial  and 
judicial  matters  therewith  connected.  In  the  Senate  Mr. Wilson  gave  no- 
tice of  a  series  of  bills :  First,  To  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  President  for 
the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  Second,  To  authorize  the 
employment  of  volunteers  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  pub- 
lie  property.  Third,  To  increase  the  present  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  Fourth,  For  the  better  organization  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Fifth,  For  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  militia  force  to  be 
called  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States.  Sixth,  To  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  army.  Mr.  Chandler  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  civil  and  military  officers  who  should  be  guilty  of  treason  or  of 
aiding  and  abetting  it,  and  disqualifying  them  from  holding  any  office  of 
trust  and  emolument.  These  bills,  more  or  less  modified,  together  with  the 
financial  measures  originating  in  tbe  House,  gave  shape  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  session. 

The  proposition  to  confirm  the  acts  of  the  President  was  presented  as  a 
joint  resolution.  It  recit-ed  that  under  extraordinary  exigencies  the  Presi- 
dent had  exercised  certain  powers  and  adopted  certain  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  government.  He  had  (1.)  called  for  75,000  volunteers. 
He  had  (2.)  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  had  (3.)  block- 
aded the  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  had  (4.)  authorized  the 
commanding  genera!  to  suspend  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  military 
line  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  He  had  (o.)  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  42,000  volunteers,  in- 
creasing the  regular  army  by  22,700  men,  and  the  navy  by  18,000  seamen. 
He  had  (6.)  authorized  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Florida  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  necessary.  The  resolution  provided  that  all  of 
these  extraordinary  acts  should  be  approved,  and  declared  as  legal  and  valid 
as  if  they  had  been  performed  under  the  express  authority  and  sanction  of 
Congress. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion,  which  showed  that  there  was  among 
the  Republicans  a  strong  disinclination  to  sanction  any  permanent  increase 
of  the  regular  army,  the  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Polk  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  He  said  that  Congress  only  has  the  right  to  make  war,  yet 
the  President  had,  of  his  own  motion  and  by  bis  own  wrong,  brought  on 
war.  Secession  was  an  accomplished  fact  before  the  close  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, yet  that  body  bad  refused  to  pass  any  bills  for  the  purpose  of  coer- 
cion. Provision  was  made  by  tbe  Constitution  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  when  resisted  by  an  individual  or  any  number  of  individuals;  but 
when  a  state  or  a  number  of  states  withdrew  from  the  Union  and  denied 
the  binding  force  of  its  laws,  there  was  no  provision  for  compelling  their 
obedience.  So  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  was  unconstitutional.  Then, 
after  seven  states  had  seceded,  the  President,  assuming  them  to  be  still  in 
the  Union,  had  ordered  a  blockade  of  their  ports ;  and  subsequently,  when 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  had  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  coercion  of 
their  sister  states,  he  bad  ordered  a  blockade  of  their  ports,  in  defiance  of  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  between  the  states.  The  President  had  undertaken  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  seceding  states.  The  fact  of  their  Recession  does  not  affect 
tbe  case.  If  this  secession  was  legal,  they  are  foreign  stales;  if  illegal,  they 
are  still  members  of  the  Union.  In  either  case  the  Constitution  had  been 
violated.  The  President  bad  also,  in  acknowledged  violation  of  the  law, 
increased  the  force  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  He  had  also,  in  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  assumed  a  power  which  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  dared  not  arrogate,  and,  in  consequence,  John  Merryman  had, 
in  Maryland,  been  seized  by  the  mere  warrant  of  a  military  officer,  and  been 
chut  up  in  Fort  MeHenry.1     Thus  the  President  had  usurped  the  military 


power  of  the  government  by  making  war  and  raising  armies;  he  bad  usurp- 
ed the  commercial  power  by  regulating  trade  and  commerce ;  he  had  usurp- 
ed the  judicial  power  by  setting  aside  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  From 
these  general  charges  Mr.  Polk  proceeded  to  specific  allegations  of  abuses 
committed  in  his  own  state,  the  general  purport  of  which  was  to  justify  all 
the  acts  of  Governor  Jacksou,  and  to  condemn  all  those  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. He  cfosed  by  declaring  that  no  measure  which  bad  lor  its  object 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  should  ever  command  his  vote. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  followed  upon  the  same  side,  recapitulating  in 
substance  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Polk.  "If,"  he  added,  "the  people  justly 
appreciated  the  liberties  given  them  by  their  fathers,  and  intended  to  be  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  officer  who  bad  committed  these 
usurpations  would  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  be  upon  trial 
under  impeachment."  In  reply  to  a  definite  question,  be  declared  that  ho 
approved  of  the  action  of  the  governor  of  his  state  in  refusing  to  send  vol- 
unteers for  the  defense  of  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  followed.  His  speech  was  made  on  the  16th  of  July, 
at  the  moment  when  the  army  was  setting  out  on  its  disastrous  expedition 
to  Bull  Run.  He  recapitulated  in  better  form  the  arguments  of  Polk  and 
Powell ;  denied  that  one  branch  of  the  government  could  indemnify  anoth- 
er for  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws,  and  declared  that,  so  far  from 
his  acts  being  approved,  the  President  should  be  rebuked  by  a  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  continued  tbe  discussion.  His  speech  was  de- 
livered on  the  19th  of  July,  while  the  two  armies  were  confronting  each 
other  at  Bull  Run.  He  thought  the  only  alternative  was  an  assent  to  seces- 
sion or  civil  war.  The  secession  of  a  state  was  indeed  a  revolutionary  act. 
If  a  single  state  should  secede,  restriction  and  coercion,  not  to  the  extent  of 
arms,  might  be  employed,  and  this,  coupled  with  conciliation,  might  bring 
the  state  back.  But  the  power  to  coerce  a  state  by  arms  had  not  been  given 
to  the  general  government.  We  could  only  make  war  upon  the  seceding 
states  for  a  breach  of  compact,  or  make  peace  with  them,  and  recognize  the 
government  which  they  had  founded.  He  preferred  peaceful  separation  to 
civil  war.  Congress  had  indeed  the  power  to  make  war;  but  revolutions 
must  be  treated  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  a  revolution  by  eleven 
states  could  not  be  met  by  war  if  its  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
and  its  preservation  as  a  representative  republic.  He  was  therefore  in  fa- 
vor of  an  armistice  and  negotiations.  If  compromise  could  restore  these 
states  to  the  Union,  he  would  compromise ;  if  not,  he  would  part  with  them 
in  peace  on  a  just  and  equitable  settlement.  If  their  terms  were  unjust 
they  should  be  rejected.  Passing  over  the  war  measures  of  the  President, 
which  he  conceded  had  been  substantially  endorsed  by  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  passing  war  bills,  Mr.  Bayard  wont  on  to  argue  at  length 
against  sanctioning  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  If  that 
was  done,  the  liberties  of  the  country  would  be  prostrated,  and  the  rights  of 
free  citizens  destroyed. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  administration  there  was  at  first  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  respect  to  this  resolution.  Some  approved  of  every 
one  of  the  specified  acts;  others  objected  to  a  part,  and  approved  of  the  re- 
mainder. Mr.  Trumbull  would  sustain  or  excuse  all  that  had  been  done, 
but  would  not  pronounce  all  the  acts  to  have  been  legal.  Mr.  Sherman  ap- 
proved of  all  the  acts  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  would  not  as  a  senator 
vote  that,  in  increasing  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  President  bad  acted  according  to  law.  Mr.  Howe  would 
approve  and  sanction  all  these  acts  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had  been 
done  without  direct  sanction  of  law.  Had  there  been  law  for  them,  the 
President  would  simply  have  done  his  duty  and  nothing  more.  As  it  was, 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  saving  tbe  country  without 
the  sanction  of  express  law,  and  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  more  than  well ; 
he  had  acted  bravely. 

The  debates  on  this  resolution  commenced  near  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  wore  continued  at  intervals  till  the  close.  At  first  the  opposition 
to  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  navy  had  been  general,  and 
amendments  bad  been  proposed  providing  that  this  increase  should  be  only 
temporary.  But  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  position  of 
the  Confederate  forces  almost  in  sight  of  the  capital,  convinced  all  Union 
men  that  a  permanent  addition  to  tbe  army  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
laws  were  accordingly  passed  sanctiouing  it.  The  theoretical  objection  to 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  still  existed  in  many  minds, 
but  just  now  this  was  of  no  practical  importance,  and  was  tacitly  dropped. 
The  proposition  to  approve  all  the  other  specified  acts  of  the  President  was 
at  the  last  moment  appended  as  an  additional  section  to  the  act  which  pass^ 
ed  both  houses  increasing  the  pay  of  privates  in  the  army.1 

The  measures  proposed  from  time  to  time  furnished  occasion  for  debating 
every  aspect  of  the  insurrection  and  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  A 
resolution  was  offered  to  expel  the  senators  from  the  seceding  states  who 
had  not  withdrawn  at  the  hist  session,  and  whose  names  still  appeared  on 
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the  roll  of  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Union.  Mr.  Bayard  opposed  this.  He  knew  of  no  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  these  senators.  They  claimed  that  states  had  a  right  to  secede, 
and  acted  openly  with  their  states.  Supposing  them  to  be  wrong  in  their 
view,  should  senators  be  expelled  for  an  error  in  point  of  law?  Should 
they  be  condemned  individually  for  the  action  of  their  states?  It  was  suf- 
ficient to  declare  their  seats  vacant.  Mr.  Latham  would  vote  for  striking 
their  names  from  the  roll,  but  not  for  expulsion,  for  that  implied  a  stain  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  individual.  Lie  knew  that  at  least  two  of  these 
senators  did  not  endorse  the  right  of  secession,  but  they  did  not  think  they 
should  remain  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  after  their  state  had  seceded. 
The  senators,  ten  in  number,  were  expelled  by  a  vote  of  32  to  10.  Mr. 
Bayard  also  opposed  the  admission  of  Willey  and  Carlisle,  who  claimed  the 
seats  from  Virginia  vacated  by  Mason  and  Hunter.  By  admitting  them,  he 
said,  a  government  would  be  recognized  for  that  state  which  was  not  the 
regular  government.  The  term  of  Mr.  Letcher  as  governor  had  not  expired. 
If  he  was  in  rebellion,  that  did  not  authorize  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Vi  r- 
ginia  to  form  a  Legislature  and  to  elect  senators.  There  was  no  authority 
to  create  a  new  state  out  of  a  part  of  an  existing  one.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  abandon  the  whole  form  of  our  government,  and  recognize  insurrection 
in  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of  that  state  by 
a  very  small  minority  of  its  people.  The  members  were  admitted,  only  five 
senators  voting  in  the  negative. 

In  advocating  the  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  President,  the  impetuous 
Baker,  who  was  soon  to  seal  his  faith  with  his  blood,  had  said,  "  I  propose 
to  lend  the  whole  power  of  the  country,  arms,  men,  money,  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  has  asked  for  $400,000,000 ;  we  propose 
to  give  him  §500,000,000.  He  has  asked  for  400,000  men  ;  we  propose  to 
give  him  500,000.  If  the  emergency  be  still  greater,  I  will  cheerfully  add 
a  cipher  to  either  of  these  figures.  I  do  that  as  a  measure  of  war;  but  I 
look  forward  to  returning  peace.  Bayonets  are  sharp  remedies,  but  they 
are  very  powerful.  I  believe  that  the  Union  sentiment  will  yet  prevail  in 
the  Southern  states.  But  it  may  be  that,  instead  of  finding  within  a  year 
loyal  states  sending  members  to  Congress  and  replacing  their  senators  on 
this  floor,  we  may  have  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  Territories,  and 
send  from  Massachusetts  or  Illinois  governors  to  control  them.  If  need 
come,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it.  I  would  risk  even  the  stigma  of  being 
despotic  and  oppressive  rather  than  risk  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  of  these 
-states.  Fight  the  war  through;  accomplish  a  peace;  make  it  so  permanent 
that  a  boy  may  preserve  it;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  have  no 
more  need  of  a  standing  army." 

Senator  Powell  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Bill  that  no  part 
of  the  army  or  navy  should  be  used  to  subject  or  hold  as  a  conquered  prov- 
ince any  state  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or  in  abolishing  or  in- 
terfering with  slavery  in  any  of  the  states.  Sherman  opposed  the  amend- 
ment as  out  of  place,  but  he  declared  that  there  was  no  purpose  in  con- 
ducting the  war  to  subjugate  a  state  or  to  free  a  slave.  Its  purpose  was  to 
preserve  the  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  in  all  its  clauses  and  guar- 
antees, without  change  or  limitation.  Dixon  said  that  if,  in  the  progress  of 
the  war,  it  should  turn  out  that  either  the  government  or  slavery  should  be 
destroyed,  then  let  slavery  perish.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  affirmed  that  we  would 
have  stood  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  permitted  slavery 
to  exist  where  it  was  planted ;  but  the  struggle  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and 
he  was  willing  that  it  should  be  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  believing 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  would  not  in  any  state  survive  the  march  of 
the  Union  armies.  Browning,  the  successor  of  Douglas,  avowed  that  the  war 
was  one  of  subjugation.  Where  all  the  authorities  of  a  state  were  disloyal, 
and  banded  in  treasonable  confederation  against  the  government,  he  was  for 
subjugation,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  was  called  subjugation  of  a  state  or 
of  its  people.  If  the  issue  was  forced  upon  us,  he  was  for  the  government 
against  slavery,  and  would  vote  for  sweeping  that  last  vestige  of  barbarism 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  House,  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Mr.  Crittenden  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  war  had  been  forced 
upon  the  country  by  Southern  Disunionists;  that  it  was  not  waged  by  the 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  for  interfering  with 
the  institutions  of  the  states,  but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  preserve  the  Union,  without  impairing  the  equality  and  rights 
of  the  states;  and  that  when  these  objects  were  attained,  the  war  ought  to 
cease.  It  passed  with  scarcely  a  show  of  opposition,  only  two  votes  being 
cast  against  it,1  This  resolution,  in  precisely  the  same  words,  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk  proposed  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  read  that "  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  Disunionisls  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  states."  This  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  4.  This  again  brought  up  the  question  of  subjugation. 
Mr.  Trumbull  disliked  the  use  of  that  word  in  this  connection.  It  had  never 
been  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  subjugate  or  coerce  states,  but  it 
was  proposed  to  subjugate  citizens  who  arc  standing  out  in  defiance  of  the 
lawB  of  the  Union,  and  to  coerce  them  into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  If  the  resolution  meant  that  the  war  wns  not  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  opposed  to  it.     Mr.  Fessenden  said  that  the  war  was  not  carried  on  for 
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the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  people  of  any  state ;  but  we  bad  the  definito 
purpose  of  defending  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  of  putting  down 
the  revolt  at  any  hazard,  and  it  was  for  the  South  to  say  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  subjugate  them  in  order  to  do  it.  If  it  were  done,  he  would 
keep  them  subjugated  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
far  it  must  go,  and  no  farther. 

Mr.  Willey,  of  Virginia,  said  that  there  was  a  fear  in  his  state  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  war  was  subjugation,  to  reduce  the  Old  Dominion  into  a  prov- 
ince. He  did  not  believe  that  such  was  the  object,  and  he  was  instructed 
and  prepared  to  vote  for  every  necessary  measure  and  for  every  necessary 
man  to  carry  on  the  war  until  the  Constitution  was  vindicated  and  restored 
to  its  legitimate  supremacy,  and  the  Union  re-established  on  a  basis  never 
to  be  overthrown.  But  if  it  was  avowed  that  this  was  to  be  a  war  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  and  upon  the  rights  of  private  property, 
every  loyal  arm  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  would  be  instantly  para- 
lyzed. Pass  the  resolution,  and  vigor  would  be  given  to  every  loyal  arm 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  friends  of  the  Union  would  be  multiplied  by 
thousands. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  would  not  vote  for  the  resolution  because  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  facts  contained  in  it.  He  believed  there  were 
errors  on  both  sides.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  was  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  agree  to  any  proposition  of  adjustment.  The  war  was 
now  prosecuted  for  objects  of  subjugation ;  and  unless  those  states  which 
had  seceded  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion,  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  settlement. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  30  to  5,  Mr.  Trumbull  being 
the  only  Republican  voting  against  it.  On  this  question  he  found  himself 
for  once,  though  from  very  different  reasons,  voting  with  Breckinridge  and 
Waldo  Johnson;  with  Polk  and  Powell.  This  joint  resolution,  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress  almost  unanimously,  was  accepted  as  au  authoritative 
definition  of  the  objects  and  limits  of  the  war.  Members  on  both  sides  had, 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  loosely  used  the  word  subjugation;  but,  when  it  was 
fairly  explained,  it  was  found  that  by  it  those  who  supported  the  govern- 
ment meant  merely  bringing  the  revolted  states  under  subjection  to  the  rec- 
ognized laws  of  the  land.  A  small  band  in  the  Senate,  most  of  whom  were 
suon  to  take  their  proper  place  among  the  Confederates,  refused  to  assent  to 
this.  In  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  the  Opposition  members  either 
voted  for  the  proposition,  or  declined  to  vote  at  all.  The  two  votes  cast 
ngainst  it  were  from  the  Republican  side. 

In  the  House  the  debates  took  the  same  general  turn  as  in  the  Senate. 
The  same  positions  were  taken,  and  enforced  by  similar  arguments  usually 
less  elaborately  presented.  The  attention  of  the  House  was  mainly  devoted 
to  bills  and  resolutions  pertaining  to  military  and  naval  appropriations.  The 
key-note  to  the  predominant  feeling  in  that  body  wns  struck  by  Mr.  MeCler- 
imnd,  a  Democrat  from  Illinois,  who  offered  a  resolution  that  "  this  House 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  vote  for  nny  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of 
men  which  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  and  effectual  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  permanent  restoration  of  tlio  Federal  authority  ev- 
ery whero  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  This 
was  adopted  by  a  vole  of  121  to  5.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  Critten- 
den resolution  and  the-  declarations  embodied  in  the  President's  Message,  it 
clearly  defined  the  policy  which  nil  brunches  of  the  government,  with  ram 
Unanimity,  hud  at  this  time  marked  out  in  respcut  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 
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The  extra  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  6th  of  August,  having  lasted 
only  thirty-three  days.  In  it  were  passed  many  laws  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. All  the  military  acts  and  orders  of  the  President  were  approved  and 
legalized.'  The  President  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  500,000 
volunteers  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years, 
but  to  be  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war.'  A  farther  increase  of  eleven 
regiments  was  made  to  the  regular  army  during  the  rebellion ;  the  whole 
army  to  be  reduced  at  its  close  to  25,000  men,  unless  otherwise  ordered.3 
The  pay  of  private  soldiers,  regulars  and  volunteers,  was  raised  to  thirteen 
dollars  a  month.*  Provision  was  made  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  The 
secretary  was  authorized  to  hire,  purchase,  or  contract  for,  and  to  furnish 
and  arm,  as  many  vessels  as  were  necessary.6  The  construction  of  ironclad 
ships  and  floating  batteries  was  directed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate plans  for  such  structures.  From  the  report  of  this  committee  in 
favor  of  the  "Monitor"  grew  up  the  whole  class  of  turrctcd  vessels  which 
constitute  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  iron-clad  navy.0  The  duties  were 
remitted  upon  all  arms  imported  by  states.1  Ten  millions  of  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  arms;8  and  two  millions  for  transporting 
arms  and  munitions  to  loyal  citizens  in  insurgent  states.0  Tho  states  were 
indemnified  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  raising,  transporting,  pay- 
ing, and  subsisting  troops.10 

The  entire  appropriations  made  amounted  to  $818,2(30,000,  of  which 
$227,038,000  were  for  the  army,  and  $42,938,000  for  the  navy.  To  meet 
these  expenditures  recourse  was  had  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff,  to  direct 
taxes,  to  loans,  and  to  the  ikhuc  of  treasury  notes  and  bonds.  An  impost  of 
15  cents  a  pound  was  levied  upon  tea,  and  4  cents  upon  coffee;  these  had 
hitherto  been  free.     The  duty  on  sugar  was  raised  from  three  fourths  of  a 
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cent  to  2  cents ;  that  on  silks,  wines,  and  liquors  waa 
increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent. ;  upon  most  other 
articles  the  increase  was  about  10  per  cent  A  direct 
tax  of  $20,000,000  was  levied  upon  the  states,  besides 
a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $800 
a  year.1  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  $250,000,000,  issuing  therefor,  at  dis- 
cretion, bonds  at  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  twen- 
ty years;  or  treasury  notes  of  not  less  than  $50,  at 
7-nj-  per  cent.,  payable  in  three  years;  or  treasury 
notes  of  $5  and  upward,  payable  on  demand  without 
interest;  or  similar  notes  at  3-,^  per  cent,  payable 
in  one  year.3 

The  President  was  also  authorized,  in  cases  where 
the  revenue  laws  could  not  be  executed  at  a  port  of 
entry,  to  remove  the  custom-house  to  any  secure  place 
in  the  district,  on  land  or  on  shipboard;  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  close  the  ports  of  entry  in  any  district  He 
might  also,  by  proclamation,  declare  any  state  or  part 
of  a  state  in  insurrection,  and  prohibit  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  it,  or  license  it  upon  such  terms  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.3 A  confiscation  act  was  passed,  providing  that 
during  the  present  or  any  future  insurrection,  after 
due  proclamation  by  the  President,  all  property  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  bjr  the  owner  for  aiding  the 
insurrection  should  be  lawful  subject  of  capture  and 
prize,  and  that  it  should  be  seized,  confiscated,  and 
condemned.  This  law  specially  provided  that  any 
owner  of  a  stave,  or  any  person  having  a  legal  claim 
to  his  services,  who  should  require  or  permit  such 
slave  to  take  up  arms  against,  or  be  in  any  way  em- 
ployed in  military  or  naval  service  against  the  United 
States,  should  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  him,  any 
law  of  a  state  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.* 

This  last  provision,  which  met  with  strenuous  op- 
position, and  filially  passed  in  the  House  only  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  48,  embodied  the  only  direct  action 
taken  by  Congress  during  the  extra  session  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  question,  indeed,  frequently 
came  up  incidentally  in  the  course  of  debate,  and 
members  of  both  houses  expressed  their  individual 
opinions  upon  it;  but  there  was  a  manifest  determ- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters to  take  at  this  time  no  definite  ground  in  re- 
lation to  it.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  next  chaptet 
to  show  how  the  government  was  subsequently  forced 
from  this  position,  and  to  set  forth  its  whole  course 
of  action  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  proclamation  for  universal  emancipa- 
tion throughout  the  revolting  states. 

Congress  thus  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
months  had  proved  tliat  men  would  not  be  wanting, 
but  the  financial  prospect  gave  occasion  for  the  grav- 
est apprehensions.  The  administration  of  Buchanan 
had  left  the  treasury  nlmost  empty,  and  the  credit  of  the  government  dubi 
ous.  In  December  $5,000,000  of  government  notes  were  put  into  market 
at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest  offered.  There  were  offers  at  24  and  36  per 
cent. ;  only  half  a  million  was  bid  for  it  as  low  as  12  per  cent, ;  all  above 
that  were  rejected.  But  the  money  was  needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  pub- 
lic stocks,  and  banks  and  bankers  took  a  million  and  a  half  more  at  that 
rate  on  condition  that  it  should  be  used  only  for  this  purpose.  In  January 
$5,000,000  more  was  borrowed  at  a  little  less  than  11  per  cent.  In  Febru- 
ary $8,000,000  of  six  per  cent,  stock  was  sold,  averaging  90  per  cent  The 
tariff  bill  of  March,  and  the  hopes  of  peace  inspired  by  the  President's  in- 
augural, raised  the  credit  of  government  somewhat,  and  Mr.  Chase,  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  able  to  dispose  of  $3,000,000  at  94  per  cent 
The  attack  upon  Sumter  brought  down  stocks  ngain,  and  United  States  sixes 
sold  at  83,  while  money  could  with  difficulty  be  placed  at  4  per  cent.; 
$5,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  made  receivable  for  customs,  wns  at  length,  by 
great  exertions,  sold  to  banks  and  hankers  at  par,  which  enabled  the  admin- 
istration to  go  on  a  few  weeks.  Then,  at  tho  close  of  May,  a  new  loan  was 
offered,  and  $9,000,000  wns  secured  at  from  85  to  93  percent  Just  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress  $5,000,000  more  was  borrowed  for  60  days  on 
pledge  of  government  notes.  When  Congress  met,  Mr.  Chaso  estimated  the 
probable  expenditures  of  the  year  at  about  $320,000,000.  To  meet  this  ho 
proposed  to  raiso  $80,000,000  by  imposts  and  direct  taxation,  and  tho  re- 
maining $240,000,000  by  loan.  Congress  passed  tho  necessary  bills,  and  iho 
loan  was  thrown  into  the  market  Tho  bunks  of  tho  three  great  commer- 
cial cities  agreed  to  take,  between  August  nnd  December,  $150,000,000. 
This  would  onnblc  tho  treasury  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  until  Congress 
should  again  assemble. 

Our  foreign  rolations  meanwhile  were  a  subject  of  uneasiness.    The  Con- 
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{".derates  had  confidently  relied  upon  a  prompt  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  upon  their  armed  intervention, 
if  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade.  They  believed  that  in  their 
monopoly  of  the  production  of  cotton  they  possessed  the  means  compelling 
this  action.  The  Federal  government,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  its  min- 
isters to  urge  upon  the  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  that  the 
present  disturbances  had  their  origin  only  in  popular  passions  excited  under 
novel  circumstances,  and  of  a  transient  character ;  that  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  world  that  our  political  system  should  remain  unaltered ,  that  any 
advantage  which  any  foreign  nation  might  derive  from  a  connection  with 
any  discontented  portion  of  our  people  would  be  ephemeral,  overbalanced 
by  the  evils  which  it  would  suffer  from  a  disseverance  of  the  Union,  whose 
policy  had  always  been,  and  must  hereafter  be,  to  maintain  peace,  liberal 
commerce,  and  cordial  amity  with  all  other  nations,  and  to  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  well-ordered  government  over  the  whole  American  continent; 
and  that  any  thing  which  should  induce  discord  or  anarchy  among  us  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  existing  systems  of  government  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization.  Our  min- 
isters were  especially  instructed  to  assure  the  governments  to  which  they 
were  sent  that  no  foreign  interference  would  be  admitted  in  this  or  in  any 
other  controversy  in  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  might  be 
engaged  with  any  portion  of  the  American  people;  that  foreign  interven- 
tion would  oblige  us  to  treat  as  enemies  those  who  should  undertake  it  as 
allies  of  the  insurrectionary  party,  and  all  the  more  so  if  such  intervention 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  combination  of  several  European  states;  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  deemed  the  Union,  which  would  then  be  at 
stake,  worth  all  the  sacrifices  of  a  contest  with  the  world  in  arms,  should 
such  a  contest  prove  inevitable. 

Our  ministers  were  also  instructed  to  agree  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris 
Conference  of  1856,  and  enter  into  treaties  in  accordance  with  it.  This  dec- 
laration set  forth,  on  the  part  of  all  the  powers  entering  into  it,  that  "Pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 
Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  ene- 
my." The  non-maritime  powers  deferred  their  action  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.  The  preliminary  negotiations  opened  in  May.  On  the 
18th  of  July  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Adams,  that  her 
majesty's  ministers  would  advise  the  queen  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  a  similar  one  had  been  agreed  upon  by  them 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  so  that  the  two  might  be  signed  simul- 
taneously. Ten  days  later,  upon  learning  that  negotiations  with  the  French 
government  were  completed,  Russell  renewed  his  declaration,  adding  paren- 
thetically that  the  agreement  must  be  wholly  prospective.  This  proviso 
was  subsequently  explained  to  mean  that  the  British  government  would  un- 
dertake nothing  which  "should  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
the  internal  differences  prevailing  in  the  United  States."  The  reasons  given 
for  this  reservation  were  that  the  Confederates  had  been  recognized  as  bel- 
ligerents, and  so  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  they  might  arm  priva- 
teers; the  Federal  government  had  designated  such  privateers  as  pirates, 
and  any  nation  which  had  signed  a  convention  with  the  United  States  de- 
claring that  privateering  was  abolished,  might  be  called  upon  to  treat  Con- 
federate privateers  as  pirate?.  To  accept  this  condition  would  be  to  sacri- 
fice the  very  object  for  which  we  had  consented  to  recede  from  our  former 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Congress.  We  had  refused 
to  accede  to  the  abolition  of  privateering  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  our 
policy  to  maintain  large  armies  and  navies.  When  we  went  to  war,  it  was 
urged,  we  depended  on  our  people  for  defense  on  land,  and  on  our  ship- 
owners for  defense  on  the  water.  England  and  France  maintained  vast 
fleets  of  public  vessels  to  destroy  the  property  of  their  enemies,  which  was 
precisely  the  work  done  by  the  vessels  which  we  licensed  as  privateers. 
Why  ask  us  to  abandon  our  system  of  offense  and  defense  while  they  main- 
tained theirs?  If  they  would  make  private  property  exempt  from  capture  at 
Bea  by  national  vessels,  we  would  consent  to  give  up  privateering.  France, 
Russia,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  %vere  in  favor  of  this  modification 
of  maritime  law,  but  Great  Britain  would  not  accede  to  it,  and  the  United 
States  refused  to  become  a  party  in  the  convention  abolishing  privateering. 
Now,  in  order  to  protect  our  commerce  from  Confederate  privateers,  we  were 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  treaty;  but  the  British  government  insisted  upon 
a  proviso  which  expressly  legalized  Confederate  privateers.  To  assent  to 
this  would  also  be  to  permit  a  foreign  power  to  take  cognizance  of  and  ad- 
just its  relations  upon  internal  and  domestic  differences  assumed  to  exist 
among  us.  The  proviso  would,  moreover,  be  unequal  in  its  operation. 
Great  Britain  could  modify  her  obligations  to  us  on  account  of  our  internal 
difficulties,  while  our  obligations  to  her  would  not  be  affected  by  any  inter- 
nal difficulties  which  might  arise  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire.  Ireland 
might  rise,  India  revolt,  Canada  or  Australia  secede  from  England,  and  our 
obligations  to  Britain  would  remain  unchanged.  The  proviso  was  clenrly 
in  admissible,  and  the  negotiations  were  abandoned. 

The  Confederates  had  sent  to  Europe  three  commissioners,  Yancey, 
Mann,  and  Host,  to  endeavor  to  cfleet  the  recognition  of  their  government. 
P.A.Rost  was  a  judge  in  Louisiana,  and  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in 
general  polities.  Dudley  Mann  had  formerly  been  employed  as  diplomatic 
agent  in  Europe  of  the  Federal  government,  and  had  of  Into  years  been  en- 
gaged in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  open  a  direct  trado  between  Virginia  and 
Europe  William  L. Yancey,  of1  Alabama,  was  one  of  tho  cnrliest  advocates 
of  disunion.    Earnest  and  eloquent,  thoroughly  sincere  in  bin  uttachmeut  to 


what  he  conceived  the  interests  and  rights  of  his  section,  and  with  a  private 
character  beyond  reproach,  no  man  out  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
had  done  so  much  to  prepare  the  Southern  mind  for  secession.  In  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1860  he  took  the  lead  in  his  state  of  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  who  carried  Alabama  by  a  majority  of  8000  over  both  Bell 
and  Douglas.  When  a  portion  of  the  delegates  in  the  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  declared  that  their  constituents  would  not 
yield  to  it  unless  it  was  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  he  denounced  them 
as  traitors  and  rebels  who  should  be  coerced  into  submission.  On  the  4tb 
of  May  these  commissioners  waited  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  lay  before  him  a  statement  of  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  secession,  and  to  urge  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
by  Great  Britain.  The  minister  refused  to  communicate  with  them  in  his 
official  capacity,  but  received  them  unofficially.  Mr.  Dallas,  at  that  time  our 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  was  instructed, in  case  this  unofficial  intercourse 
was  continued,  to  desist  from  any  intercourse,  official  or  unofficial,  with  the 
British  government  The  commissioners,  at  intervals,  sent  letters  to  the 
British  government,  but  received  only  the  briefest  replies,  and  a  final  notice 
that  no  official  communications  would  be  entered  into  with  them. 

The  British  and  French  governments  agreed  to  act  together  in  regard  to 
our  affairs,  with  the  expectation  that  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  would 
concur  in  whatever  measures  they  should  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recogni- 
tion. They  decided  to  recognize  the  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  war,  and  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  on 
the  13th  of  May.  It  commenced  by  reciting  that,  "Whereas  hostilities  hava 
unhappily  commenced  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  certain  states  styling  themselves  'the  Confederate  States  of 
America;'  and  whereas  we,  being  at  peace  with  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  have  declared  our  royal  determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and 
impartial  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  the  said  contending  parties," 
therefore  all  British  subjects  arc  warned  "  to  abstain  from  violating  or  con- 
travening either  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf,  or  the  laws 
of  nations  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their 
peril."  The  laws  of  the  realm  in  this  respect  are  embodied  in  tho  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1819.  This  was  quoted  at  length.  In  verbose  and  clumsy 
legal  phraseology,1  it  provides,  in  substance,  that  any  British  subject  who, 
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without  royal  license,  shall  enter  or  engage  to  enter  the  military  service  of 
any  foreign  ruler  or  nation,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  That  no  person  within  the  British  do- 
minions shall,  without  royal  license,  equip,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  vessel  to  be 
employed  for  hostile  purposes  by  any  foreign  ruler  or  nation  ;  the  offender 
to  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  vessel,  with  alt  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  be  seized  and  forfeited.  That  no  person  within  the  British 
dominions  shall,  without  royal  license,  in  any  way  augment  the  warlike  force 
of  any  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  any  foreign  ruler  or  people,  under  like 
penalty-  Any  person  committing  any  of  these  offenses,  or  endeavoring  to 
break  any  lawful  blockade,  or  conveying  articles  contraband  of  war  to  either 
belligerent,  is  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  statute,  and  also  to 
tbose  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations.  Any  persons  who  commit  these  of- 
fenses are  warned  that  they  "do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their  own  wrong, 
and  that  they  will  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  any  li- 
ability or  penal  consequences,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  dis- 
pleasure by  such  misconduct."  How  this  enactment  and  the  proclamation 
based  upon  it  was  evaded  will  appear  hereafter.  This  proclamation  was 
followed  by  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colonies,  stating  that, 
.in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  principle  of  neutrality,  her  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  interdict  the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers  of  both 
parties,  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  the  ports  or  waters  of  the 
kingdom  or  its  colonies. 

The  French  proclamation  was  sharp  and  decisive.  The  Emperor,  it  said, 
"taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  peace  which  exists  between  France 
and  the  United  Suites,  has  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
struggle  between  the  government  of  the  Union  and  the  states  which  propose 
to  form  a  separate  confederation."  No  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  would  be  permitted  to  enter  or  stay  with  prizes  in  any  French 
port  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity; 
no  sale  of  prize  goods  would  be  allowed  in  French  ports  or  roadsteads  ;  ev- 
ery Frenchman  was  prohibited  from  accepting  a  commission  from  either 
party  to  arm  vessels  of  war,  to  accept  letters  of  marque,  or  to  assist  in  any 
way  in  equipping  or  arming  any  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  for  cither  party ; 
every  Frenchman,  whether  residing  at  home  or  abroad,  was  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  naval  or  military  service  of  either  belligerent;  every 
Frenchman  must  abstain  from  any  act  in  violation  of  French  or  internation- 
al law  which  might  be  considered  hostile  to  either  party,  and  contrary  to 
the  neutrality  which  the  Emperor  had  resolved  to  maintain.  No  French- 
man contravening  the  present  enactment  would  have  any  claim  to  protec- 
tion from  his  government  against  any  acts  or  measures,  whatever  they 
might  be,  which  the  belligerents  might  exercise  or  decree. 

The  decree  of  the  Spanish  government  was  to  the  same  effect,  with  the 
additional  provisos  that  "transportation  under  the  Spanish  flag  of  all  arti- 
cles of  commerce  is  guaranteed,  except  when  they  are  directed  to  blockaded 
ports,"  and  "the  transportation  of  effects  of  war  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the 
carrying  of  papers  or  communications  for  belligerents."  The  Portuguese 
decree  was  of  the  same  tenor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  recognition  of  the  Confederates  as  belligerents, 
the  position  of  the  European  powers  toward  the  United  States  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war  was  not  unfriendly.  Some  minor  questions  sprung 
up  with  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  blockade,  but  they  were  adjusted 
without  much  difficulty.  But  in  November  an  affair  occurred  which  threat- 
ened to  involve  us  in  actual  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  defeat  at  Bull 
Kun,  the  inactivity  of  the  Federal  forces  which  ensued,  and  the  increasing 
stringency  of  the  blockade,  which  began  to  cause  great  uneasiness  in  Europe 
in  relation  to  the  supply  of  cotton,  led  the  Confederate  government  to  hope 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  securing  its  recognition  by  Great  Britain  and 


France,  and  thereby,  in  the  end,  to  obtain  foreign  interposition  in  their  favor. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  determined  to  send  commissioners  of  higher  rank 
and  wider  reputation  than  those  already  on  the  ground.  The  choice  fell 
upon  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  was  accredited  to  Great  Britain,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  to  France,  Mason  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  since  1817,  and  had  been  for  some  years  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations.  This  position  gave  him  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Department.  In 
1857  he  visited  the  East,  where  he  was  received  with  high  honor.  Upon 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Warren  upon  Bunker  Hill, 
he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Winthrop  as  "a  senator  from  the  Old  Dominion 
whose  name  is  associated  in  more  than  one  generation  with  eminent  service 
in'his  native  state  and  in  the  national  councils."  In  reply  he  said,  "  I  shall 
tell  it  in  Old  Virginia,  when  I  return  to  her  hallowed  land,  that  I  found  the 
spirit  of  Massachusetts  as  buoyant,  as  patriotic,  as  completely  filled  with  the 
emotions  that  should  govern  patriotism,  when  I  visited  Bunker  Hill,  as  it 
was  when  that  battle  was  fought."  Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  dogma  of 
state  supremacy,  he  was  yet  among  the  last  finally  to  Tesolve  to  abandon  the 
Union.  He  retained  his  scat  in  the  Senate  to  the  close  of  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration, and  during  the  executive  session  which  followed  Lincoln's  ac- 
cession;  but  during  these  months  he  strenuously  opposed  every  measure 
looking  toward  strengthening  the  national  government  for  the  impending 
struggle.  When  his  state  at  last  seceded  he  went  with  her,  and,  failing  to 
appear  at  the  extra  session,  he  was  among  the  senators  who  were  formally 
expelled.  Slidell,  though  born  in  New  York,  had  early  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Louisiana,  ne  represented  that  state  in  Congress  in  1843,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  minister  to  Mexico.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1653,  and  was  a  member  when  Louisiana  seceded.  His  long  resi- 
dence in  New  Orleans,  and  the  acquaintance  thereby  gained  with  the  French 
language  and  character,  fitted  him  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  now  ap- 
pointed as  commissioner  to  France. 

Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their  secretaries  McFarland  and  Eustis,  with  sev- 
eral women  of  their  families,  embarked  at  Charleston  late  in  October. 
Eluding  the  blockade,  they  reached  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Havana,  where  they  were  received  with  great  consideration.  Here 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  British  merchant-steamer  Trent,  plying  be- 
tween Southampton  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  carrying  the  British 
mails.  They  embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  7tb  of  November.  The 
next  day  the  Trent  was  intercepted  by  the  American  steamer  San  Jacinto, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  brought  to  by  a  shot  across  her  bow. 
Boats  were  sent  from  the  San  Jacinto  to  the  Trent,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  commissioners  and  their  secretaries.  The  commander  of  the  Trent 
and  the  British  mail  agent  protested  against  this.  Mason  and  Slidell  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  leave  the  Trent  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
force.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  A  daughter  of  Slidell  struck  one  of 
tbe  American  officers  in  the  face.  They  persisted  in  carrying  out  their  or- 
ders. The  commander  of  the  Trent  would  not  give  up  the  men,  nor  would 
they  give  themselves  up  except  to  force.  The  force  required  was  merely 
technical.  It  consisted  in  the  display  of  strength,  and  the  determination  to 
use  it,  which  would  render  resistance  unavailing.  This  was  at  hand,  and 
after  a  stormy  scene  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  commissioners  and  secreta- 
ries, with  their  baggage,  were  transferred  to  the  San  Jacinto.  Their  fami- 
lies, declining  to  accompany  them,  were  left  on  board  the  Trent,  which  pur- 
sued her  voyage  to  England.  The  San  Jacinto  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  placed  in  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston. 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  these  men  was  received  with  great  re- 
joicing in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  San  Jacinto  approving  of  his  course,  and  in  his  report  reiterated 
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the  approval,  saying  that "  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  Captain  "Wilkes 
on  this  occasion  merited  and  received  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment," and  that  if  he  exhibited  a  too  generous  forbearance  in  not  also  cap- 
turing the  Trent,  it  might  be  excused,  but  must  not  constitute  a  precedent 
for  similar  cases  in  the  future.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  tendering  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to  Captain  Wilkes  "for  bis  brave,  adroit,  and  patriotic  conduct,"  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
order  Mason  and  Slidell  to  be  confined  in  cells  as  convicted  felons,  in  return 
for  the  similar  treatment  inflicted  on  Colonels  Corcoran  and  Wood,  captured 
at  Bull  Run,  who  had  been  so  confined  by  the  Confederate  government  as 
hostages  for  tbe  crew  of  a  privateer  who  had  been  thus  shut  up  on  charge 
of  piracy.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  of  thanks  was  referred  to  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, and  received  no  farther  action.  A  fortnight  afterward,  in  tbe  House, 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  who  before  and  after  was  among  the  foremost  opponents 
of  the  administration,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  maintain  the  stand  taken  by  tbe  House ;  but  circumstances 
had  in  tbe  mean  while  arisen  which  changed  the  aspect  of  tbe  case,  and  this 
resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee,  by  whom  it  was  never  called  up. 

In  Europe  the  seizure  of  these  men  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  different 
light.  It  was  considered  as  alike  an  affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.  Our  government  foresaw  from  the  beginning 
that  the  British  government  would  not  acquiesce  in  this  proceeding.  On 
the  30th  of  November  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  min- 
ister at  London,  instructing  him  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  without  in- 
structions from  the  government,  and  that  therefore  the  subject  was  free  from 
the  embarrassment  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  act  been  specially 
directed.  On  tbe  same  day  the  British  foreign  minister,  now  become  Earl 
Russell,  forwarded  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  minister  at  AVashington,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  tbe  officer  who  committed  the  aggression  had  either 
misconceived  bis  instructions  or  had  acted  wholly  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility; but,  in  either  case,  the  British  government  could  not  allow  such  an 
affront  to  pass  without  full  reparation,  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  redress 
would  be  the  liberation  of  the  four  prisoners,  their  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Lyons,  that  they  might  again  be  placed  under  British  protection, 
and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which  bad  been  committed.  This 
dispatch  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  government;  but  accom- 
panying it  was  a  private  note  to  Lord  Lyons,  instructing  him,  in  case  a  de- 
lay should  be  asked  by  the  American  government  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  deliberately  considered,  to  consent  to  wait  ten  days;  but  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  demands  of  tbe  British  government  were  not  complied 
with,  the  minister  was  directed  to  leave  Washington  and  repair  to  London 
with  all  the  members  and  archives  of  the  legation.  This  private  instruc- 
tion was  not  probably  communicated  to  our  government;  but  the  official 
demand,  though  cautiously  worded,  was  clearly  an  ultimatum  of  tiie  British 
government,  who  meanwhile,  by  dispatching  troops  to  Canada,  and  strength- 
ening its  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies,  made  preparations  looking  to  war. 
The  French  government  agreed  with  the  British,  and  M.  Mereicr,  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  was  instructed  to  lay  its  opinion  before  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  one  in  which  all  neutrals  were  deeply  con- 
cerned. The  President  and  Secretary  of  Slate  saw  clearly  that  the  demand 
must  be  complied  with,  or  we  must  become  involved  in  n  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  probably  also  with  France ;  for,  in  case  of  war,  the  Confederate 
government  would  be  recognized  at  once  by  Great  Britain,  nnd  the  two 
powers  bad  agreed  to  act  in  concert. 

Fortunately,  the  government  of  the  United  States  bad  not  committed  it- 
self in  the  matter,  and  was  thuH  free-  to  act  in  any  manner  without  deroga- 
tion from  its  honor  and  dignity,  The  question  turned  upon  the  provision 
of  international  law  that  vessels  of  neutrals  conveying  any  thing  contraband 


of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  forfeit  their  character  of  neutrality  and 
render  themselves  liable  to  seizure  aud  condemnatioa  It  has  never  been 
definitely  settled  what  things  are  contraband  of  war.  Arms,  munitions  of 
war,  and  soldiers  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  all  eases;  provisions  and 
articles  which  are  used  both  in  war  and  peace,  such  as  materials  for  ship- 
building and  coal,  are  considered  contraband  only  when  directly  designed 
for  the  naval  or  military  service  of  a  belligerent.  The  question  as  to  per- 
sons other  than  soldiers,  and  dispatches  of  the  belligerent  governments,  has 
never  been  authoritatively  settled.  The  decree  of  the  Spanish  government 
expressly  forbade  the  carrying  of  papers  or  communications  from  belliger- 
ents. Tbe  orders  of  the  Confederate  government  to  tbe  privateers  which  it 
authorized  say  that  "neutral  vessels  conveying  enemies'  dispatches  forfeit 
their  neutral  character,  and  are  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  ;  but  this 
rule  does  not  apply  to  neutral  vessels  bearing  dispatches  from  the  public 
ministers  of  the  enemy  residing  in  neutral  countries."  The  decision  of  our 
government  was  given  in  a  long  and  elaborate  dispatch  from  Mr.  Seward, 
in  which  be  maintained  that  ministers  and  their  dispatches,  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, were  contraband;  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  a  right  to  search  the 
Tn.ii t  and  capture  these  persons  and  their  dispatches ;  but  that  all  these  pro- 
ceedings must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law 
of  nations.  This  law  does  not  permit  the  captor  to  judge  of  the  rights  of 
the  case;  he  must  send  the  vessel  which  he  charges  to  have  forfeited  its 
neutrality  before  a  prize  court  for  judicial  examination.  Captain  Wilkes 
failed  to  do  this,  and  permitted  the  Trent  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  by 
so  doing  effectually  prevented  tbe  judicial  examination  which  might  have 
resulted  in  her  release,  including  that  of  bis  prisoners.  By  this  omission  be 
vitiated  the  whole  transaction,  aud  for  this  error  tbe  British  government  bad 
a  right  to  expect  the  same  reparation  which  we  should  have  expected  in  a 
similar  case.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Seward  said  that  he  was 
really  maintaining,  not  an  exclusively  British  interest,  but  an  old,  honored, 
and  cherished  American  cause.  The  principles  were  laid  down  in  1804  by 
James  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  instructions  given  to  James  Mon- 
roe, our  minister  to  England.  If  he  decided  this  casein  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,  he  must  reverse  its  essential  policy;  if  he  maintained 
the  principles  and  adhered  to  the  policy,  he  must  surrender  tbe  case  itself. 
The  American  government  could  not  deny  tbe  justice  of  the  claim  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  four  persons  held  in  custody  would  be  cheerfully  liber- 
ated, and  Lord  Lyons  was  requested  to  indicate  a  place  and  time  for  receiv- 
ing them.  It  had  previously  been  stated  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted 
without  the  orders  or  knowledge  of  tbe  government,  which  had  neither  med- 
itated, nor  practiced,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong. 

The  British  minister  accordingly  dispatched  a  steamer  to  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston ;  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their  secretaries,  were  placed  on 
board  and  formally  delivered  to  the  British  government,  and  the  steamer 
conveyed  them  to  England. 

But,  while  accepting  the  unconditional  liberation  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
accompanying  explanation  of  the  American  government  as  the  reparation 
which  the  British  government  had  a  right  to  demand,  Earl  Russell  differed 
from  Mr.Seward  in  bis  exposition  of  many  points  of  international  law,  and 
in  a  paper  equally  elaborate  with  that  of  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  to  state 
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wherein  those  differences  consisted.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  view  of 
positive  law,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  settled,  of  the  deductions  fairly  to  be 
drawn  in  respect  to  other  cases  not  specifically  provided  for,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  nations,  to  subserve  which  is  the  aim  of  international  law, 
the  general  interpretation  of  Earl  Russell  must  be  accepted  in  preference  to 
that  of  Mr.  Seward.1 

The  affair  of  the  Trent  having  been  thus  adjusted,  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  continued  on  a  friendly  footing.  The 
British  government,  having  occasion  shortly  after  to  send  troops  to  Canada, 
asked  permission  to  land  them  at  Portland,  and  thence  transport  them  by 
railway  across  the  State  of  Maine.  This  was  granted,  and  the  British  troops 
were  saved  from  the  risk  and  suffering  of  a  wintry  voyage  up  the  St. Law- 
rence.    Some  few  minor  questions  arose,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance 


'  The  following,  in  a  greatly  abridged  form,  gives  ihc  essential  points  of  these  two  elabonuo  pa- 


i  properly  may  Iwi-nmo  contraband,  since  tho  word 
uiluwful."  It  is  agreed  on  nil  hands  llint  persons  in 
,ro  contrabands.  Vattel  says,  "War  allows  us  to  cut 
o  hinder  him  from  sending  ministers  to  solicit  assist- 


Mr.  Seward  argues;  Persons  ns  noil  , 
means  "contrary  to  proclamation,  Illegal, 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  enemy 
off  from  the  enemy  all  bis  resources,  and 

anee;"  and  Sir  William  Scott  my*,  "Yon  may  atop  the  embassador  of  your  enemy  on  bis  pas- 
sage;" and,  "Dispatches  are  nut  lets  clearly  contraband,  and  the  bearers  or  couriers  who  under- 
take to  carry  them  fall  under  the  sunn-  <  imiiemnntion." 

Earl  Ilussell  rejoins  :  The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the  enemy, 
and  you  arc  not  at  lil-eny  to  conclude  that  any  commanication  between  them  can  partake  in  any 
degree  of  the  nature  of  hostility  nguiu-t  you.  "The  interests  of  the  neutral  state  may  require  that 
tho  intercourse  of  correspondence  should  not  be  altogether  interdicted.  That  might  amount  to  a 
declaration  that  an  embassador  from  an  enemy  shall  not  reside  in  a  neutral  suae;  for  to  what 
useful  purine  could  he  reside  th<u-  if  he  hud  no  opportunities  of  communicating  with  his  own 
government?      Hence  the  praclice  of  nations  has  nlbmcd  neutral  states  ir,rim>.    nuni-i.  r-  1r..in 

belligerents  «nd  the  means  of  immediate  negotiations  with  them.     Thus  Sir  William  >■  ■tr.  »],.n 

England  and  Franco  were  at  war,  ilci  ided  in  the  case  (if  1111  American  v.—.  I  -the  t  'ni<.linc—  that 

the  carrying  of  dispatches  from  the  b'jonch  mirn-ter  in  ,\m.  ma  to  the  l-'rcn'  h  g.n mm  mis 

not  n  Violation  of  neutrality,  nnd  llint  such  <li-,pm-  b.  -  w.  r.  m.l  eonlriihuud  ol  »ai  ;  mid  these 
principle*  must  extend  to  embassadors  and  iignit*  il-  in  II  .1-  |.  .b-|,,it.  1,.--  Mi  Si  ward,  be  sals, 
misapprehends  the  qtiolutions  v.  1 1  i .  1 1   In    in. it.  .  fr,,nt  Sir  Wilh.01.   Si  i>tt    w  h  nl      it  was' to 

character.  You  may  Mop  the  cmh.ii'.idor  <>(  tin-  .ni-rnv  whin  on  Ins  pa-sngo,  but  11I1.11  he  has 
reached  his  destination  and  taken  ijjk.ii  him  the  fun.  11  1  i,l  |  .  r,  .  1 .  1  <  nl  'I  I  1  .  p..  uhui  priv- 
ileges.     He   indeed  sujm  that  1  inl  fuiftiouari        il     .1,11,1    a  [<or| timulclt cum  1 1,  .1   »iih 

hostile  operations,  m.u  fill  im.|,  r  'In-  ..irne  nil.    n.ih  t ■■  r- \U mi  |.>iin.  n't  i-.  din  .  (li   mili 

tarv.  Thedi.ti.tn  of'Vatt.l  L.rilbr.e  v,„rd.-  "You „„.„,  „  ,  ,  it  ,',  k  mid  ai  re-t  it'..  uro- 
rue  of  the  emmy  wherever  >■"'  1 ,|„.  rit.|l(  ,„  ,  x,„  ,.,-  „,',.  ,,f  hosid.tv.      N,.t  11,,,.  I,  mav  vou 

lawfully  refii-   pa--.it.',    1..  the  nnoi>ti  is  chum  tl..    .  „■  mi  s.i.,1-  1..  oil.,  r  -.0.  r.  ign-.  but  \...i  limy 

even  arrest  them  if  they  undertake  to  pain  h-.  r.  1I1    mel  mil 1  .,.  nr.i--i.in  inn.  the  phi..-*  of 

Which  you  are  master," g,  In  imy  ..I  .  >.  it  i  I.  tl r.  .a  11  •  I  .,  .,  1 1.,i--ad..r  t..  Prus- 
sia when,  France  being  at  mir  with  [.iiolnml.  h.  ntli  rui.i.  ,|  r..  i„i--  il.i,,..^l.  IU1e.i1  1  11  In.  h  wn. 
then  ruled  by  the  King  .,(  Knghool      The  rub  .  ,.-  I  o,|  ,|,.»n  1,1   |   ,,|  [[ u   ( -.  tL.it'  ■  ■  v ml 


to  interrupt  the  harmony  between  the  two  nations.  The  American  govern- 
ment tacitly  withdrew  its  demand  that  the  British  minister  should  hold  no 
intercourse,  even  unofficial,  with  the  Confederate  commissioners;  and  the 
British  government  endeavored  in  good  faith  to  maintain  its  position  of  neu- 
trality between  those  whom  it  had  recognized  as  belligerents.  It,  however, 
declined  to  pass  any  new  laws  bearing  upon  the  case,  and  the  existing  laws 
were  so  clumsily  framed  that  the  Confederates  were  subsequently  able,  by 
evading  them,  to  fit  out  several  cruisers  in  British  ports  to  prey  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce. 

Congress  convened  in  regular  session  on  the  2d  of  December,  The  Pres- 
ident's Message  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  progress  of  the  war.     Our  foreign  relations  had  occasioned  deep  solici- 


neutral  port  dues  not  mndifj   ibe  ri^bt  ..t'  ibe  belligerent  captor,"  and  that  consequently  Captain 
Wilkes  had  tho  right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  detain  and  search  the  Trent. 

Earl  Itussell  controverts  this  absolutely.  He  says,  "  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  (be  definition 
of  contraband  that  tho  goods  [or  persons]  should  have  a  hostile  and  not  a  neutral  destination. 
The  articles  must  be  taken  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  tho  voyage  to  nn  enemy's  port."  If  in- 
deed the  real  destination  of  tho  vessel  be  to  nil  enemy's  port,  the  pretense  that  it  is  10  a  neutral 
one  will  not  protect  her  in  conveying  contraband  articles!  but  in  ibis  case  tho  Trent  was  liomjide 
on  11  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  10  another,  and,  ihercl'orc,  had  she  on  board  articles  in  them- 
selves contraband  of  war,  she  was  not  liable  to  capture.  Ho  points  out  at  some  length  tho  injuri- 
ous consequences  which  would  result  from  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Mr.  Seward.  Thus:  If, 
during  the  late  vn  with  Ititssia,  a.  Russian  minister  to  America  was  in  an  American  ship  bound 
fiom  Hamburg  to  New  York,  the  vessel  might  have  been  raptured,  taken  to  Portsmouth,  nnd  con- 
demned ;  or  a  neutral  packet,  piling  between  Dover  and  Calais,  with  a  Confederate  agent  on 
captured  by  n  Federal  cruiser  and  sent  to  New  Y'ork  ;  or  a  Canard  steamer,  on 
ool,  with  di-putclies  011  board  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Air.  Adams, 
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.oivor  in  inviolable  on  the  high  m-ic  mid  in  neiiinil  waters  while  1111- 
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ils  way  from  Hal 

might  lie  arrested  hy  a  Coufi 

The  essential  point  of  Mr. 
ntcd  onlv  by  the  failure  of  (_  upturn  vi  iikcs  to  sono  mo  v 
court,  mid  that  if  Ibis  bad  been  done  tho  iriiusaetion  ivnuU 

Karl  Hussell  replies  to  Ibis,  that,  "  in  view  of  the  erroue. 
and  tho  consequences  they  involve,  her  majesty's  governn 
they  would  not  acquiesce  in  tho  capture  of  any  British  nn 
lar  to  those  of  tho  Trent;  and  that  the  fact  of  ils  being  b 

would  niter  the  character,  would  not  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  oll'enso  against  thy  law  of  nations 
which  would  thereby  lie  committed," 

Mr.  Sownnl  closed  bis  argument  by  adding  :  "In  coining  to  my  conclusion  [to  lit.emto  the  four 
prisoners],  I  hnve  not  roigotten  that  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  cap- 
tured persons,  it  would  he  the  light  nnd  duty  of  this  government  to  detain  them;  but  the  effect. 
mil  check  mid  waning  pronorllom  of  the  existing  insurrection,  as  well  ns  the  comparative  unim- 
portance  of  tho  captured  persons  themselves,  when  dispnss  innately  weighed,  happily  forbid  1110 

I  ol  liii—ll  rcplns  to  this:  "Mr.  Sown  id  docs  not  hero  assort  any  right  founded  on  internation- 
al law,  bowei  er  inconvenient  or  irritating  to  nuutrul  nut  ions;  ho  "entirely  loses  sight  of  the  vast 
.1,11.  [hoc  -.1  11  1.  .  i.  between  the  exercise  nl  nil  extreme  right  uii.l  the  Commission  Of  Ml  UD- 
queslioiiable  wi.uig  Hi'  frankness  compels  lue  to  lie  eqinilh  open,  nail  t"  inform  him  that  Great 
llrltain  could  not  huic  snbiniiled  to  the  porpQtrntion  of  that  wrong,  however  nourishing  might 

hnvi.  been  I  lie  iti-111  iveli 11  I  he  Snath,  and  however  impoit.ini  the  pcr-oiis  captured  might  have 

been.  Hiq.pilv,  all  dunger  of  hostile  collision  on  ibis  subject  has  l„eii  avoided.  It  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  her  iiiiijentv's  government  Mint  similar  dangers,  il  il..  1  -bould  arise,  may  1m  averted  Ivy 
peiiccful  negotiations  conducted  in  tbu  spirit  Wllkll  bellls  the  organs  of  two  great  nations. " 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


tude.  A  nation  divided  at  home  is  exposed  to  disrespect  from  abroad  ;  one 
party  or  the  other  was  sure  to  invoke  foreign  intervention,  and  other  nations 
wore  likely  to  accept  the  invitation.  But  the  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  met  with  less  encouragement  than  they  expected.  Even  had 
foreign  nations  been  disposed  to  act  solely  for  the  restoration  of  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  acquisition  of  cotton,  they  had  not  been  convinced 
that  this  end  would  be  attained  by  the  destruction  of  the  Union ;  they  per- 
ceived that  a  strong  nation  promised  more  durable  peace  and  more  reliable 
commerce  than  it  would  when  broken  into  fragments.  But  as  the  integrity 
of  our  country  depends  upon  ourselves  and  not  upon  foreign  'nations,  we 
should  make  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  defenses, 
especially  those  of  our  sea-coast,  lakes,  and  great  rivers.  A  military  rail- 
road should  be  constructed,  connecting  the  loyal  portions  of  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  with  the  other  faithful  parts  of  the  Union. 
To  protect  our  commerce,  the  commanders  of  sailing  vessels,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  should  be  authorized  to  recapture  prizes  which  had  been 
taken  by  pirates,  and  consular  courts  should  be  empowered  to  adjudicate 
respecting  such  prizes.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  independence  of 
Hayri  and  Liberia  should  not  be  acknowledged.  Civil  justice  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  seceding  states,  in  which  there  were  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  due  from  insurgent  to  loyal  citizens ;  but  there  were  no  courts  to  en- 
Knee  these  claims.  He  had  been  urged  to  establish  military  courts  to  ad- 
minister summary  justice  in  such  cases,  wherever  our  armies  took  possession 
of  revolted  districts;  but  he  had  declined  to  do  so  because  be  was  unwilling 
to  go  beyond  the  most  evident  necessity  in  the  unusual  exercise  of  his  pow- 
er. He  urged  Congress  to  establish  temporary  tribunals  for  this  purpose. 
The  message  embodied  a  brief  dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  capital  and 
labor.  It  had  been  assumed  on  one  side  that  labor  is  available  only  in  con- 
nection with  capital;  that  nobody  would  work  unless  some  capitalist  in- 
duced him  do  so ;  and  the  question  had  been  mooted  whether  it  was  better 
that  capital  should  liire  laborers,  inducing  them  to  work  of  their  own  con- 
sent, or  should  buy  them,  forcing  them  to  work  without  their  consent,  it  be- 
ing assumed  in  either  case  that  the  position  of  the  laborer  was  one  fixed  for 
life.  The  President  combated  this  whole  theory.  Labor,  he  said,  was  prior 
to  and  the  source  of  capital,  and  there  was  no  fixed  position  of  laborer  and 
capitalist.  A  large  majority  neither  work  for  others  nor  have  others  work- 
ing for  them;  many  both  work  themselves  and  hire  others  to  work  for 
them,  and  the  laborer  of  to-day  is  often  the  employer  of  to-morrow.  The 
message  contained  two  pregnant  paragraphs  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
slavery.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter,  iu  which  the 
course  of  the  government  upon  this  subject  will  be  narrated. 

The  army,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  consisted,  ex- 
clusive of  77,875  volunteers  for  three  months,  of  6(30,971  men.  Of  these, 
640,637  were  volunteers  for  three  years  or  for  the  war,  and  20,33-1  regulars.1 
The  several  arms  of  the  service,  volunteers  and  regulars,  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Infantry,  568,383;  Cavalry,  59,398;  Artillery,  21,688;  Rifles  and 
Sharpshooters,  8395;  Engineers,  107.  For  the  ensuing  year  appropriations 
were  asked  for  a  force  of  500,000  men.  The  cavalry  force  was  said  to  be 
larger  than  was  necessary,  arid  measures  would  be  taken  for  its  reduction. 
The  secretary  believed  that  "the  army  now  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  would,  under  its  able  leader,  soon  make  such  a  demonstration  aa 
would  soon  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  government  throughout  all  the 
rebellious  states." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.Stanton,  who 
had  been  for  a  short  time  attorney  general  under  Mr.  Buchanan.  Much 
dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cameron. 
ft  was  evident,  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  that  gross  frauds 
had  been  perpetrated,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  depart- 
ment had  to  be  created  almost  anew,  and  that  its  operations  had  to  be  in- 
trusted in  a  great  measure  to  untried  men.  The  retiring  secretary  retained 
the  personal  confidence  of  the  President,  who  nominated  him  minister  to 
Russia.  Subsequently  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  vote  censur- 
ing the  late  secretary  for  having  intrusted  to  a  Mr.  Cummings  the  control 
of  large  sums  of  money,  and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without 
restriction,  and  requiring  from  him  no  guarantee  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  for  having  involved  the  government  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  contracts  with  persons  not  legitimately  engaged  in  business  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  such  contracts.  The  President  at  once  assumed 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  transaction  for  himself  and  for  his  cabinet. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  furnished  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  navy  and  of  its  operations  since  July.  It  had  blockaded  the 
insurgent  ports  along  a  coast  of  nearly  3000  miles,  had  captured  153  vessels 
which  had  attempted  to  run  the  blockade,  and  had  achieved  signal  success 
at  Iiatteras  and  Port  Royal.  The  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  had 
been  raised  since  March  from  7600  to  22,000,     When  all  the  vessels  pur- 
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chased  and  building  were  armed  and  equipped,  we  should  have  261  vessels 
of  all  classes,  mounting  2557  guns.  Of  these,  76  vessels,  with  1783  guns,  be- 
longed to  the  old  navy  ;  136  vessels,  with  518  guns,  had  been  purchased,  and 
52  vessels,  with  256  guns,  had  been  constructed.  There  were  in  all  163 
steamers  of  all  classes,  with  something  more  than  1000  guns. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  anxiously  looked  for,  as 
indicating  the  financial  condition  of  the  government  and  the  policy  to  be 
adopted.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1862, 
were  in  round  numbers  $329,000,000,  of  which  only  $37,000,000  were  from 
customs  and  other  usual  sources,  $20,000,000  from  direct  taxes,  and  the  re- 
maining $272,000,000  from  loans  already  authorized.  The  entire  expendi- 
tures of  the  year  were  estimated  at  $513,000,000,  leaving  $211,000,000  to 
be  provided  for  by  new  loans.  The  secretary  hoped  the  war  would  be 
brought  to  a  close  before  midsummer,  in  which  case  the  amount  asked  for 
would  be  amply  sufficient;  but  if  it  should  be  protracted  another  year  on 
the  present  scale,  the  expenditures  would  be  $175,000,000,  and  the  receipts 
$96,000,000.  To  raise  this  sum  it  would  bo  necessary  to  increase  the  duty 
on  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee;  to  impose  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  on  the  loyal 
states,  besides  an  income  tax  of  $10,000,000,  and  a  tax  of  $20,000,000  on 
liquors,  tobacco,  carriages,  bank-notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  making 
a  direct  tax  in  all  of  $50,000,000.  There  would  then  remain  $379,000,000 
to  be  procured  by  loans  in  some  shape.  The  loans  for  the  two  years  would 
then  be  $655,000,000.  The  whole  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1863,  would,  upon  this  estimate,  be  $900,000,000,  a  sum  which  the 
country  could  pay  in  twenty  years  as  easily  as  it  did  the  debt  of  $127,000,000 
which  existed  in  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  part  of  this  loan  indirectly  by  means  of  a  national  cur- 
rency. There  are,  said  the  secretary,  in  circulation  in  the  loyal  states 
$150,000,000  of  bank-notes,  which  is  actually  a  loan  without  interest  from 
the  people  to  the  banks.  This  may  bo  transferred  to  the  government  in 
either  of  two  ways.  The  notes  may,  by  means  of  taxation  upon  them,  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  their  place  supplied  by  United 
Suites  notes,  payable  on  demand.  This  was  partially  attained  by  the  De- 
mand Notes  of  the  treasury;  but  this  mode  was,  in  his  opinion,  liable  to 
some  grave  objections.  That  which  he  suggested  was  to  issue  to  individu- 
als and  associations  notes  redeemable  by  the  proposed  institutions  them- 
selves, secured  by  a  deposit  of  United  States  stocks  and  an  adequate  provis- 
ion of  specie,  the  notes  to  bo  receivable  for  all  government  dues  except  cus- 
toms. These  notes,  he  thought,  would  form  the  safest  currency  which  the 
nation  bad  ever  enjoyed,  for  they  would  be  of  equal  and  uniform  value  iu 
every  part  of  the.  Union.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  whether  notes  or  coin,  would  bear  tho  national  impress,  and  its 
amount,  being  easily  ascertainable,  would  not  be  likely  to  bo  increased  be- 
yond the  wants  of  business.  As  tho  wants  of  tho  government  increased 
with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  both  these  measures  and  several  others  wore 
substantially  ndopted.  The  Demand  Notes  of  tho  treasury,  or  "Green. 
backs,"  as  they  wore  usually  denominated,  were  first  issued  in  largo  quan- 
tities, and  becamo  at  first  tho  common  circulating  medium.  Tho  establish- 
ment of  national  banks,  based  upon  deposits  of  United  States  stocks,  fol. 
lowed  later. 
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It  was  evident  from  the  opening  of  the  session  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  Congress  during  the  four  months  since  the  close 
of  the  extra  session.  The  strength  of  the  insurrection  had  proved  far  great- 
er than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was  perceived  that  the  nation  was  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  existence  which  would  call  for  its  utmost  energies, 
and  demand  the  use  of  every  means  within  its  power.  Hitherto  the  govern- 
ment had  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  as  recognized  in  the  written  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution, were  not  to  be  interfered  with,  though  indivi  iual  members  of  Con- 
gress had  declared  that  in  case  of  necessity  either  or  both  of  these  must  yield 
to  the  paramount  object  or  maintaining  the  Union.  This  change  was  clear- 
ly indicated  when  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  reaffirming  the 
Crittenden  resolution  of  the  previous  session,  which  declared  that  the  war 
was  not  waged  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  es- 
tablished institutions  of  the  states,  and  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  had  been  vindicated.  This  resolution  had  passed  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  four  months  previously.  It  was  now  laid  on  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  71  to  65.  Fifty-three  of  the  members  who  had  then 
voted  for  it  now  voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  thus  in  effect  saying  that  it 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  insurgent  states.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sanlsbury,  of 
Delaware,  one  of  the  few  "peace"  members  who  remained,  oil'ered  a  resolution 
appointing  ex-Presidents  Fillmore  and  Pierce,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Edward 
Everett,  John  J.Crittenden,  and  six  others,  commissioners  to  meet  a  like 
number  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Confederacy,  to  confer  to- 
gether for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  that  upon  the  meeting  of  this  joint  commission  active  hostili- 
ties should  cease,  and  not  be  renewed  unless  the  joint  commission  should  be 
unable  to  agree,  or  their  agreement  be  rejected  either  by  Congress  or  the 
Confederacy.     This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  never  called  up. 

The  genera!  character  of  the  debates,  and  the  arguments  adduced,  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  session,  except  that  the  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration expressed  themselves  more  firmly  and  decidedly  upon  every  point. 
The  opposition  in  the  Senate,  weakened  by  the  expulsion  of  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Polk,  and  Johnson,  made  up  in  pertinacity  what  they  lacked  in  num- 
bers. In  the  House  tbey  were  strengthened  by  the  support  of  some  mem- 
bers who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutral  position;  still  the  administra- 
tion had  a  large  majority  in  both  houses,  and  the  most  ample  powers  were 
conferred  upon  it  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  supposed  that  tbe  army  in  serv- 
ice, numbering  fully  700,000  men,  was  as  large  and  even  larger  than  was 
required.  "There  are,"  said  Senator  Fcssenden,  of  Maine,  at  the  end  of 
March,  "regiments  in  my  own  state  to-day,  raised  and  staying  there,  waiting 
to  be  called  into  the  field,  doing  nothing,  not  armed,  yet  anxious  to  be  in 
service.  There  are  more  men  here  on  the  Potomac  than  government  knows 
what  to  do  with.  Half  a  million  of  men  are  all  that  we  can  possibly  use." 
This  opinion  was  general,  and  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  was  virtually 
suspended.  The  estimates  were  based  on  an  army  of  500,000  volunteers 
for  the  war.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  after  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  campaign  before  Richmond,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  states  for  not  more  than  nine  months;  to  cause 
an  enrollment  to  be  made  of  all  citizens  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
age;  to  accept  the  services  of  100,000  volunteers  to  fill  up  existing  regi- 
ments; and  to  receive  into  service,  naval  or  military,  persons  of  African  de- 
scent ;  and  in  case  such  persons  should  be  slaves  of  rebels,  they,  their  wives, 
children,  and  mothers  should  be  free.'  Previous  to  this,  the  control  of  the 
army  and  navy  was  really  vested  in  the  President  He  could  select  any 
naval  officer  of  the  grades  of  captain  and  commander,  and  appoint  him  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  "flag  officer."2  He 
was  authorized  and  requested  to  dismiss  from  service  any  naval  or  military 
officer  for  any  cause  which  he  deemed  advisable.3  He  might,  when  be 
deemed  the  public  service  to  require  it,  take  possession  of  any  railroad  or 
telegraph  line,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  place  all  the  agents  and  em- 
ployes under  military  control,  so  that  they  should  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States.'1  It  was  made  his  duty  to 
cause  the  seizure  of  all  property  of  persons  who  should  hold  civil  or  mili- 
tary office  under  the  Confederate  government,  and  also  of  all  other  persons 
engaged  in  aiding  the  rebellion -who  should  not  within  sixty  days  after  pub- 
lic proclamation  having  been  made  return  to  their  allegiance;  personal 
property  to  be  absolutely  forfeited,  and  real  estate  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
offender.  This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  25th  of  July,  18(52.  The 
penalty  for  treason  was  made  denth  or  im  prison  men  t  for  not  less  than  five 
years,  with  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,000,  with  disqualification  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  States.  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  grant 
pardon  and  amnesty  upon  auch  conditions  as  he  deemed  expedient.6 

Appropriation*  were  made  on  what  then  seemed  to  be  the  most  liberal 
Bcale.  To  meet  deficiencies  in  the.  army  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1862,  $209,000,000  were  appropriated,  besides  $30,000,000  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  pay  to  volunteers  in  the  Western  Department.  For  the  ensuing 
year  §538,000,000  were  given.0  The  naval  appropriation  was  $43,000,000, 
besides  special  Hums  amounting  io  $30,000,000  for  building  iron-clad  steam- 
er* and  gun-boaW  These  are  only  the  prominent  items.  There  wore,  bo- 
side*,  large  amounts  appropriated  for  oilier  objects  directly  connected  with 
the  war. 

Vigorous  financial  measures  were  required  to  meet  thm  great  expoiidi- 
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ture.  Early  in  the  session  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  in 
order  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  including  the  interest  on 
the  national  loans,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  lund,  taxes  should  be  imposed 
which,  together  with  the  tariff,  should  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less 
than  $150,000,000.'  In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  duties 
of  from  2  to  5  cents  a  pound  were  levied  upon  sugar,  5  cents  on  coffee,  and 
20  cents  on  tea,  and  an  increase  upon  most  other  importations ;  a  heavy  ex- 
cise was  imposed  upon  the  manufacture  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors; 
a  tax  of  about  three  per  cent,  upon  most  articles  of  manufacture;  licenses 
varying  from  $5  to  §200  upon  trades  and  professions,  stamps  were  re- 
quired upon  legal  and  commercial  documents ;  and  a  tax  of  three  per  cent, 
levied  upon  the  excess  over  $600  of  all  incomes  up  to  $10,000,  and  five  per 
cent  upon  all  greater.2  These,  it  was  hoped,  would  produce  sufficient  to 
pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  including  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  incurred  and  to  be  incurred.  To  meet  the  war  expenses,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  form  of  United  States 
notes  payable  on  demand,  without  interest.  These  were  of  various  amounts, 
from  one  dollar  upward.  They  were  made  receivable  for  all  debts  due  to 
the  United  States  except  duties  on  imports,  and  payable  tor  all  debts  due 
from  the  United  States  except  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  both  of  which 
must  be  paid  in  specie;  for  all  other  purposes  they  were  made  a  legal  ten- 
der. The  entire  amount  of  "greenbacks"  authorized  by  different  acts  dur- 
ing this  session  and  tbe  last  was  $250,000,000.  These  note's  might,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  be  exchanged  for  treasury  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after 
five  years,  and  to  be  paid  in  twenty  years.  Of  these  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  issue  $500,000,000  at  par,  in 
exchange  for  coin  or  demand  notes.3 

The  provision  making  these  notes  payable  for  all  government  dues  ex- 
cept interest  of  tbe  public  debt  was,  in  effect,  to  make  them  payable  at  the 
pleasure  of  government.  The  proposition  to  make  them  a  legal  tender 
occasioned  protracted  debates,  and  met  with  strong  opposition  from  some 
friends  of  the  administration.  It  was  urged  in  opposition  that  it  was  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history;  that  it  was  unconstitutional  by  impairing  the 
validity  of  contracts,  since  every  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  was 
legally  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  that  was  the 
measure  of  the  right  of  the  one  party  and  the  obligation  of  the  other.  This 
provision  divested  one  party  of  his  right  and  released  the  other  from  his 
obligation.  It  said  to  one  party,  "Although  you  agreed  to  pay  gold  and 
silver,  you  shall  be  discharged  by  the  payment  of  these  notes;"  and  to  the 
other,  "  Although  you  are  entitled  to  demand  gold  and  silver,  you  must  be 
content  to  receive  instead  this  paper."  This  would,  moreover.be  only  tbe 
precursor  of  a  brood  of  promises  to  pay,  not  one  of  which  would  be  redeem- 
ed in  the  constitutional  currency  of  the  country.  In  support  of  the  propo- 
sition it  was  urged  that,  while  the  states  were  by  the  Constitution  prohibited 
from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  there  was  no 
such  prohibition  as  to  Congress.  Congress  had  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  to  fix  the  value  of  it.  Gold  and  silver  had  indeed  been  accepted  as  the 
usual  measure  of  value,  and  governments,  by  affixing  their  stamps  to  them, 
gave  them  an  extrinsic  value;  any  other  thing  which  governments  might 
choose  to  thus  stamp  would  answer  equally  as  well  for  currency.  If  all 
governments  agreed  upon  one  thing,  it  would  be  equally  valuable  every 
where.  If  one  fixed  upon  a  thing,  it  would  be  valuable  within  the  juris 
diction  of  that  government.  Congress  had  at  different  times,  without  ques- 
tion, changed  the  weight  and  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  coin;  thnt  is,  it  had 
said  that  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  dollars  could 
now  discharge  the  debt  by  the  payment  of  a  less  quantity  of  gold  or  silver, 
And  if  it  should  happen  that  gold  should  become  as  plentiful  as  iron,  no 
one  doubted  that  government  would  have  the  power  of  substituting  for  it 
some  other  metal.  If,  when  the  public  good  so  required,  Congress  had  pow- 
er to  change  the  weight  or  alloy  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  to  substitute  some 
other  metal,  and  declare  it  legal  tender,  it  had  equally  the  power  to  issue 
paper  money,  and  make  that  a  legal  tender.  The  prevailing  argument  for 
the  measure,  however,  was  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Government  had  con- 
tracted large  debts,  and  must  contract  still  larger.  The  army  must  be  paid 
and  maintained.  Gold  and  silver  could  not  be  bad  for  this  purpose,  and 
something  must  be  substituted.  The  abstract  question  of  constitutionality 
must  yield  to  the  paramount  law  of  necessity.  Whether  such  necessity 
existed  Congress  must  judge,  and  its  judgment  would  be  conclusive. 

The  first  bill  for  this  purpose,  which  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  these  notes,  making  them  a  legal  tender,  became  a  law  on  the  25lh  of 
February.  It  passed  in  the  House  by  n  vote  of  93  to  59.  In  the  Senate  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  legal-tender  clause  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
17 ;  and  the  bill,  with  the  clause,  passed  by  30  to  7.  Of  the  seventeen  sena- 
tors who  wished  to  strike  out  the  provision,  five  voted  for  the  bill  with  the 
provision.  This  bill,  in  effect,  decided  the  financial  policy  of  the  government. 
It  sanctioned  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  "government 
can  resort  to  borrowing  only  when  the  issue  of  notes  has  become  sufficient- 
ly large  to  warrant  a  just  expectation  that  loans  of  the  notes  can  be  Inid 
from  those  who  hold  or  can  obtain  them  at  rates  not  less  advantageous  than 
those  of  coin  loans  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments."  In  other 
words,  before  government  could  hope  to  borrow  the  largo  amounts  which 
it  needed,  it  must  supply  the  people  with  the  money  to  lend. 

Of  deeper  interest,  and  of  more  enduring  consequence  than  oven  the  milita- 
ry and  financial  measures  of  the  Federal  government,  was  its  action  in  respect 
to  slavery.     To  set  this  forth  will  be  tlio  purpose  of  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  SLAVERY. 

Slavery  in  National  Politics.— Whig  nnd  Democratic  Conveniens  1840.  1344,  1818,  1852.— The 
Republican,  American,  and  Democratic  Conventions  of  Iti.'iC— The  ltepublicnn  Convention  of 
1BC0. — Its  Platform. — The  Democratic  Conventions  of  18130. — Disruption  of  the  Democratic 
Party. — The  Union  Party. — Formation  of  S.ctional  Parties. — Analysis  of  the  Electoral  and 
Popnlar  Votes  for  President.  —  Principles  of  the  Parties. —  Position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
Qneation  of  Slavery. — His  Inaugural  and  Messages. — Contrabands. — General  Butler's  Deci- 
sion,— Action  of  the  Government. — Fremont's  and  Hunter's  Orders. — Modified  by  the  Presi- 
dent—Mr. Lincoln's  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley.— His  Policy  defined.— The  Border  Slates. — 
Analysis  of  the  Slave  and  Free  Population.— Their  Relations  to  Slavery.— The  President's 
Proposition  for  Compensated  Emancipation. — Meeting  of  Congress,  December  2,  1861. — Anti- 
slavery  Measures  proposed.— T be  Debates. — Luivs  passed. — Abolition  of  Slavery  in  tlie  District 
of  Columbia. — Resolution  in  favor*  of  Compensated  Emancipation. — Colonisation  Schemes. — 
Prohibiting  Slavery  in  the  Territories.— Freeing  the  Families  of  colored  Soldiers, — The  Insur- 
rection and  Confiscation  Act.— The  President's  proposed  Veto. — Hcsitntion  of  the  President. 
— Conference  with  Border  Slate  Representative*. — Premonitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
— The  new  Policy  of  Government. 

AFTER  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820,  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  first  introduced  into  national  politics  as  a  party  question 
during  the  presidential  canvass  of  1840,  when  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention adopted  as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  party  a  resolution 
that  the  government  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  states,  and  that  all  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  ques- 
tions of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  thereto,  were  calculated  to  endan- 
ger the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  Union.  The  convention  of  the  op- 
position party,  which  had  just  assumed  the  name  of  Whig,  put  fortli  no  for- 
mal declaration  of  principles,  but  confined  itself  to  assailing  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.Van  Buren  on  the  grounds  of  general  mismanagement  and  cor- 
ruption. Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  President,  receiving  the  234  electoral 
votes  of  eleven  free  and  eight  slave  states;  Mr.Van  Buren  having  the  70 
votes  of  two  (rnc  and  seven  slave  states.  Of  the  popular  vote  Harrison  re- 
ceived 1,275,000, "Van  Buren  1,153,000,  and  barely  7000  were  cast  for  Bir- 
ney,  Abolition.1 

In  1844,  no  allusion  was  made  to  slavery  in  the  "platform"  or  declaration 
of  principles  of  the  Whig  party.  The  Democratic  National  Convention 
merely  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  the  previous  campaign.  Mr.  Polk  re- 
ceived the  170  electoral  votes  of  seven  free  and  eight  slave  states;  Mr.  Clay 
having  the  105  votes  of  seven  free  and  four  slave  Btates.  Of  the  popular 
vote,  1,368,000  were  cast  for  Polk,  1,299,000  for  Clay,  and  62,000  for  Bir- 
ney,  Abolition. 

In  the  Whig  Convention  of  1848  a  resolution  was  proposed  affirming  that, 
while  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  the  states,  it  had  the  power,  which  it  was  its  duty  to  exercise,  to  pro- 
hibit the  existence  or  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  possessed  or 
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to  be  acquired  by  the  United  Slates.  This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
without  action.  The  Democratic  Convention  again  affirmed  the  declaration 
in  respect  to  slavery:  and  in  consequence,  a  convention  of  a  portion  of  the 
party  assembled  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  that  slavery  in 
the  states  depended  upon  state  laws  which  the  Federal  government  had  no 
power  to  repeal  or  modify;  but  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation 
to  localize  and  discourage  slavery,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
probibit  its  introduction  into  any  territory  now  free.  This  convention  nom- 
inated Mr.Van  Buren  for  President.  At  the  election  General  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  163  votes  of  seven  free  and  eight  slave  states,  Mr.  Cass  that  of 
eight  free  and  seven  slave  states,  127  in  all.  The  popular  vote  was  1,360,000 
for  Taylor,  1,250,000  for  Cass,  and  291,000  for  Van  Buren. 

In  the  Whig  Convention  of  1S52  it  was  resolved  that  the  party  acqui- 
esced in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  including  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  as  a  settlement  of  all  the  questions  which  tltey  embrace,  and  that  il 
would  discourage  all  efforts  to  renew  the  agitation  of  these  questions.  The 
Democratic  Convention  again  affirmed  the  principle  set  forth  in  former  plat- 
forms, with  the  addition  that  it  covered  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agita- 
tion in  Congress;  that  the  party  would  adhere  to  the  compromise  measures, 
including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  would  resist  all  attempts  to  renew,  in 
or  out  of  Congress,  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery,  in  whatever  shape, 
or  under  whatever  color  the  attempt  might  be  made.  A  "Free  Democratic 
Convention"  then  assembled.  It  put  forth  a  declaration  explicitly  affirming 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  a  slave  or  establish  slavery ;  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  wherever  it  had  the  constitutional  power  to  leg- 
islate for  its  extinction  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  no  more  slave  states,  no  slnvo 
territories,  no  nationalized  slavery,  no  national  legislation  for  the  extradition 
of  slaves ;  that  slavery  was  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against  man  which 
no  human  enactment  or  usage  could  make  right;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  had  no  binding  force  upon  the  American  people,  and  should  be  repeal- 
ed ,  that  the  compromise  measures  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and  inadequate  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  they 
were  claimed  to  be  an  adjustment;  and  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question  except  by  the  separation  of  the  general 
government  from  slavery,  the  exercise  of  all  its  constitutional  power  and 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  by  leaving  to  the  several  states  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery,  including  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor.  Mr.  Hale  was  nominated  for  President  by  this  convention.  At  the 
election,  Mr.  Pierce  received  the  254  electoral  votes  of  fourteen  free  and  thir- 
teen slave  states.  General  Scott  the  42  votes  of  two  free  and  two  slave  states. 
The  Democratic  majority  was  much  smaller  in  the  electoral  college  than  in 
the  popular  vote.  Many  large  states  were  carried  by  small  majorities.  Of 
the  popular"  vote,  Pierce  received  1,631,000,  Scott  1,886,000,  Halo  155,000. 

After  this  decisive  defeat  the  Whig  party  virtually  disappeared  from  na- 
tional politics.  Many  of  its  former  members,  especially  at  the  South,  went 
over  to  the  Democrats ;  more,  both  North  and  South,  formed  themselves  into 
a  new  organization,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Americans;  while  the  great 
majority  in  thu  free  states  organized  themselves  into  a  now  party,  under  tho 
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name  of  Republican,  which  received  large  accessions  from  Democrats  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  their  party  in  respect  to  slavery. 

The  first  Republican  National  Convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  June 
17, 1S56,  in  accordance  with  a  call  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pierce,  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, to  the  admission  of  slavery  into  a  free  territory,  and  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  ns  a  free  state.  The  platform  declared  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  union  of  the  states  should  be 
preserved ;  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories  should  be  prohib- 
ited by  express  enactments ;  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  Legisla- 
ture bad  authority  to  give  slavery  a  legal  existence  in  any  territory ;  and 
that  it  was  "the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery."  Mr.  Fremont,  who 
had  been  a  Democrat,  though  he  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in  politics, 
was  nominated  for  President,  and  Mr.  Dayton,  a  former  Whig,  for  Vice-pres- 
ident. The  American  party  was  ingrafted  upon  a  half  secret  association, 
whose  main  object  was  to  confine  all  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  to  citi- 
zens of  native  birth.  Its  first  national  convention,  styling  itself  the  Ameri- 
can National  Council,  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  February.  Its  pro- 
ceedings took  a  wider  range  than  was  originally  contemplated.  The  main 
points  in  the  declaration  which  it  put  forth  were  that  Americans  only  should 
rule  America;  that  Congress  should  not  interfere  in  questions  appertaining 
to  the  individual  states,  nor  any  state  with  the  affairs  of  another ;  that  a  con- 
tinuous residence  of  twenty-one  years  should  be  a  requisite  for  the  natural- 
ization of  an  alien  ;  that  foreign  paupers  and  criminals  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  land  on  our  shores;  and  that  all  laws  should  be  enforced  until  repeal- 
ed, or  pronounced  null  and  void  by  competent  judicial  authority.  A  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  nominated  for  President  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  by  Congress  of  slavery  in  any  territory 
north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  30' :  this  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  formerly  a  Northern  Whig,  and  Mr.  Donelson,  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat,  were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice-president,  A  Whig  Convention 
met,  and  went  through  the  form  of  indorsing  these  nominations.  Its  plat- 
form deprecated  the  formation  of  sectional  parties,  and  affirmed  that  public 
safety  required  the  election  of  a  President  pledged  to  neither  geographical 
section.  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  June. 
It  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  respecting  slavery  put  forth  by  previous  conven- 
tions, adding  a  resolution  that  Congress  should  not  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  territories,  and  that  every  territory,  when- 
ever it  had  the  requisite  population,  was  entitled  to  enter  the  Union  as  a 
state,  with  a  constitution  admitting  or  prohibiting  slavery,  as  its  people  might 
choose.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge 
for  Vice-president.  Mr.Buchanan  received  the  172  electoral  votes  of  four- 
teen slave  and  five  free  states,  Mr.  Fremont  the  114  votes  of  eleven  free 
states,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  the  seven  votes  of  Maryland.  Of  the  popular  vote, 
Buchanan  received  1,868,000,  Fremont  1,341,000,  Fillmore  874,000. 

In  1860,  the  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May. 
Its  platform  declared  that  each  state  had  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  its 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment;  that  the  dogma  that 
the  Constitution  carried  slavery  into  the  territories  was  a  dangerous  heresy  ; 
that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  -was  that 
of  freedom  ;  reaffirming  the  principle  advanced  by  the  previous  convention 
that  neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  Legislature  had  authority  to  give  sla- 
very a  legal  existence  in  any  territory.1  Mr.  Lincoln,  formerly  a  Whig,  and 
Mr.  Hamlin,  formerly  a  Democrat,  were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice- 
president. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Charleston  on  the  23d  of  April.  It 
was  resolved  that  no  nominations  should  be  made  until  a  platform  had  been 
adopted.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  this  document  could  not 
agree,  and  two  platforms  were  presented.  That  framed  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  reaffirmed  the  Cincinnati  platform,  adding,  "The  democracy 
of  the  United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  territories :  first,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
territories;  second,  that  the  territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to  nbolish 
elavery  in  the  territories,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  therein, 
nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any 
legislation  whatever."  Several  reports  were  presented  from  the  minority  of 
the  committee.  After  various  amendments,  these  at  last  were  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  reaffirming  the  Cincinnati  platform,  with  the  addition 
that,  as  differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  Legislature  over  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  party  would  abide  by  tbc  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law. 
This  minority  report  was  accepted  in  place  of  that  of  the  majority.     When 
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the  question  of  the  final  adoption  of  this  report  came  up,  the  resolution  sub- 
mitting the  decision  of  questions  of  constitutional  law  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  rejected.  The  platform,  as  adopted,  simply  reaffirmed  that  of  Cincinnati. 
About  fifty  of  the  Southern  delegates  then  withdrew,  and  the  remaining 
members,  after  voting  that  two  thirds  of  a  full  convention  should  be  required 
for  a  nomination,  proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President.  A  full 
convention  consisting  of  303  votes,  202  were  requisite  for  a  nomination. 
Fifty-seven  ballots  were  taken.  The  votes  for  Mr.Douglas  varied  from  145 
to  152.  The  remaining  votes  were  scattered ;  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  leading.  A  few  votes  were  cast  for  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Lane,  of  Oregon.  One  delegate  voted  per- 
sistently from  first  to  last  for  Jefferson  Davis.  At  the  43d  ballot  Douglas 
received  151^,  Guthrie  6o£,  Hunter  (who  had  before  had  42  votes)  16,  Dick- 
inson 6,  Lane  13,  Davis  1.  After  that  there  was  no  essential  change  in  the 
vote.  It  was  evident  that  no  man  could  secure  the  202  votes  required  for  a 
nomination,  and  the  Convention,  after  a  fruitless  session  of  ten  days,  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June.  The  members  of  the  party  in 
the  several  states  were  urged  to  appoint  new  delegates  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  had  withdrawn.  The  members  who  had  seceded  from  the  Con- 
vention had  in  the  mean  while  held  a  convention  of  their  own,  lasting  four 
days.  After  adopting  the  principles  of  the  platform  which  had  been  voted 
down  by  the  majority  of  the  delegates,  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond 
on  the  11th  of  June.  They  came  together  merely  to  adjourn  till  the  21st, 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Convention  at  Baltimore.  When  that  Convention 
assembled,  an  angry  discussion  arose  upon  the  admission  of  delegates.  The 
disputed  seats  were  mostly  awarded  to  claimants  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Many  members  thereupon  withdrew  from  the 
Convention  ;  among  them  was  Caleb  Cushing,  the  chairman.  The  remain- 
ing delegates  then  proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
There  were  left  194  votes ;  of  these,  181  were  given  to  Douglas,  7£  to  Breck- 
inridge, and  5£  to  Guthrie.  The  nomination  of  Douglas  was  then  made 
unanimous.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president. 
He  declined  the  nomination,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  named  in  his 
place.  The  members  who  bad  seceded  from  this  Convention  assembled  and 
nominated  Mr.  Breckinridge  for  President,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice- 
president.  These  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  delegates  who  had  se- 
ceded at  Charleston,  who  were  now  in  session  at  Richmond. 

Tbus  the  great  Democratic  party,  which  had,  with  three  brief  intervals, 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  bro- 
ken up.  Neither  portion  could  hope  to  succeed  against  the  vigorous  and 
united  Republican  party  which  had  sprung  to  life.  There  was  but  one  hope 
left  for  those  who  deprecated  the  success  of  this  party.  It  was  certain  that 
Douglas  could  not  gain  the  vote  of  the  South,  which  was  essential  to  his  elec- 
tion. It  was  equally  certain  that,  if  the  bare  choice  lay  between  Lincoln 
and  Breckinridge,  the  slave  states  would  vote  for  the  latter  and  the  free 
states  for  the  former,  giving  him  the  election.  But  if  a  third  candidate  were 
brought  into  the  field,  ohnoxious  to  neither  section,  he  might  draw  from  both 
sides  votes  enough  to  prevent  either  of  the  others  from  receiving  a  majority 
in  the  electoral  college.  Then  the  election  would  devolve  upon  the  states 
represented  by  the  popular  House  of  Congress,  all  the  members  from  each 
state  casting  a  single  vote,  and  their  choice  being  restricted  to  one  of  the 
three  persons  who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  A 
convention  of  the  former  "  American"  party,  now  styling  itself  the  "  Consti- 
tutional Union"  party,  had  come  together  at  Baltimore  on  the  10th  of  May, 
during  the  interval  between  the  breaking  up  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
at  Charleston  and  its  reassembling  at  Baltimore.  Four  years  before  this  par- 
ty had  signally  failed  in  its  attempt  to  thrust  itself  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats.  Now  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  for  it  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  states.  Its  Convention  laid  down  a  platform 
"recognizing  no  principle  other  than  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the 
union  of  the  states,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  To  the  text  of  thia 
declaration  all  parties  would  nssent;  the  only  question  would  be  as  to  its  in- 
terpretation. In  order  to  conciliate  the  South  without  offending  the  North, 
the  nomination  for  President  was  given  to  John  Bell,  a  respectable  Tennes- 
see lawyer,  who  had  served  in  Congress  with  fair  credit.  To  give  some> 
weight  to  the  ticket,  Edward  Everett  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  The 
Conservatives  at  the  North  saw  in  this  nomination  a  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  If  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  other  free  state,  could  be  taken  from  him,  the  choice 
would  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was  certain  that 
he  could  not  secure  a  majority  of  the  states.  Accordingly,  in  New  York  and 
several  other  states,  "  Fusion"  tickets  for  electors  were  made  up,  containing 
the  names  of  men  who  favored  Douglas,  Bell,  or  Breckinridge.  The  under- 
standing was  that  nil  of  these  electors,  if  chosen,  should  east  their  votes  so  as 
to  prevent  tho  election  of  Lincoln.  This  subtle  scheme  was  too  intricate  to 
work.  Its  practical  result  was  merely  to  give  to  Lincoln  one  half  of  tho 
electoral  vote  of  New  Jersey,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  cast  against 
him.  In  that  state  the  vote  was  very  close.  The  "  Fusion"  electoral  ticket 
wits  made  up  of  one  half  Douglas  men,  and  one  half  who  favored  Breckin- 
ridge or  Bell.  Many  of  tho  Douglas  voters  struck  off  from  their  ballots  tho 
names  of  the  Breckinridge  or  Bell  electors,  so  that  in  their  place  three  Re- 
publicans wero  chosen  by  a  small  majority. 

■  Tho  result  of  tho  presidential  election  of  ISfiO  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived  109  electoral  votes,  being  the  whole  of  those  of  tho  sixteen  free  states 
except  three  votCB  from  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Bell  the  39  votes  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  Mr. Douglas  tho  9  votes  of  Missouri,  mid  8  from 
New  Jersey— 12  in  all;  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  the  72  votes  of  tho  remain* 
iug  ulovun  slave  states.    The  popular  vote,  apportioning  that  oast  on  Fuaio» 
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tickets  according  to  the  best  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  several  par- 
ties, and  giving  to  Breckinridge  a  clear  majority  of  30,000  in  South  Car- 
olina, was,  for  Lincoln  1,855,000,  for  Douglas  1,360,000,  for  Breckinridge 
870,000,  for  Bell  590,000. 

Thus,  previous  to  1856,  the  question  of  slavery  did  not  enter  fairly  into 
the  presidential  election,  and  there  was  no  geographical  line  separating  the 
great  political  parties.  In  1840,  Harrison  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
free  and  eight  slave  states;  the  votes  of  two  free  and  seven  slave  states  be- 
ing cast  against  him.  In  1844,  Polk  was  elected  by  seven  free  and  eight 
slave  states;  against  him  were  seven  free  and  four  slave  states.  In  1848, 
Taylor  was  elected  by  seven  free  and  eight  slave  states;  opposed  to  him 
were  eight  free  and  seven  slave  states.  In  1852,  Pierce  was  elected  by  four- 
teen free  and  thirteen  slave  states;  against  him  were  two  free  and  two  slave 
states.  But  in  1S56,  Buchanan  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  four- 
teen slave  states  and  five  free  states,  while  eleven  free  states  voted  against 
him.  And  in  I860  Lincoln  received  the  entire  vote  of  the  sixteen  free 
states,  with  the  exception  of  the  half  vote  of  New  Jersey,  while  tbe  whole 
vote  of  the  fifteen  slave  states  was  cast  against  him.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  first  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  a  native  of  a  slave 
state,  and  his  opponent  of  a  free  state;  while  the  second  Republican  candi- 
date was  born  in  a  slave  state,  and  his  principal  opponent  in  a  free  state. 

Tbe  Republican  party  came  into  power  pledged  by  their  formal  declara- 
tion of  principles  against  any  interference  by  the  general  government  with 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed.  This  doctrine  was  avowed  by  all  par- 
ties and  sections;  but  the  Republicans  were  also  pledged  to  prevent, by  the 
action  of  the  general  government,  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories. The  Northern  Democrats,  in  nominating  Mr.  Douglas,  endorsed  his 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  that  the  general  government  had  no  author- 
ity to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  that  it  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  people  of  each  territor}',  acting  each  for  itself  through  its 
lawfully  appointed  Legislature.  The  Southern  Democrats  affirmed  that  by 
the  Constitution  slavery  had  a  legal  existence  in  the  territories;  denied  that 
Congress  or  a  territorial  Legislature  had  any  power  to  annul  or  impair  that 
right;  and  demanded  that  the  general  government  should, if  necessary,  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  territories.  The  Union  party  took  no  definite  position 
upon  the  disputed  question,  though  a  majority  of  its  members  would  have 
been  content  with  the  non-intervention  doctrine  of  Mr.  Douglas.  IS  they 
had  nominated  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  elected. 

Mr. Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address,  explicitly  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  the  general  government  could  not  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  states.  "Apprehension  seems  to  exist,"  he  said,  "among  the  people 
of  the  Southern  states  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration, 
their  property,  and  their  peace  and  personal  security,  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  never  has  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  an  apprehension.  In- 
deed, the  most  ample  evidence  to  tbe  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and 
been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speech- 
es of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speech- 
es when  I  declare  that '  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  tbe  states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.'  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
this  and  many  simitar  declarations,  and  that  I  had  never  recanted  them. 
And  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as 
a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  this  clear  and  emphatic  resolution, '  That  the 
maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of 
each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend.'  I  now  reiterate 
these  sentiments."  He  also,  in  effect,  pledged  himself  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  There  was  no  question  that  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  requiring  the  delivery  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
was  intended  to  secure  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  intention  of 
the  lawgiver  wa3  the  law.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  constitutional  provision  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  state 
authority;  but,  if  the  slave  was  to  be  delivered  up,  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  him  or  others  by  what  authority  it  was  done.  Every  member  of 
Congress  had  sworn  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  that  oath. 
Such  a  law  ought  to  embody  adequate  safeguards  that  no  free  person  should 
be  surrendered  as  a  slave. 

This  emphatic  declaration  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution- 
al right  of  each  state  to  regulate  and  control  slavery  within  its  limits,  pre- 
supposed, of  course,  that  tbe  states  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  they  attempted  to  set  it  aside  by  force  and  violence,  they  could  not 
claim  its  protection.  But,  even  after  the  war  broke  out,  the  President  was 
anxious  that  the  question  of  slavery  should  not  be  involved.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  was  impossible.  Slavery  became  involved  from 
the  moment  when  the  national  forces  began  to  act  in  a  slave  state.  On  the 
26th  of  May  General  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Western 
Virginia  assuring  them  that  not  only  would  the  Federal  troops  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  their  slaves,  but  that  they  would  crush  any  attempt  at 
servile  insurrection.  General  Butler  had  hardly  taken  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe  when  three  slaves  came  in,  saying  that  they  belonged  to  a  Colonel 
Mallory,  who  had  gone  off  to  the  enemy,  and  was  about  to  send  them  to 
North  Carolina  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  Butter  needed  laborers,  and 
Bet  thern  at  work.  Colonel  Carey,  of  the  Virgi.iiaVoluntcers,  soon  present- 
ed himself,  claiming  to  be  the  agent  of  Mallory,  and  demanded  that  the 
slaves  should  bo  given  up.     Butler  refused.     "Do  you  mean  to  set  aside 
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your  constitutional  obligations'!1"  asked  Carey.  "Virginia  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  two  days  ago,"  was  tbe  reply,  "  and  claims  to  be  a  foreign 
country.  I  am  under  no  constitutional  obligations  to  a  foreign  country." 
"  You  say  we  can  not  secede,  and  so  you  can  not  consistently  detain  them." 
"  But  you  say  you  have  seceded,  and  so  you  can  not  consistently  claim 
them,"  rejoined  Butler,  one  of  tbe  shrewdest  of  Massachusetts  lawyers,  nev- 
er at  a  loss  for  finding  law  to  sustain  any  position.  "  You  are  using  negroes 
upon  your  batteries.     I  shall  detain  these  as  contraband  of  war." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Puffendorf  or  Vattell  warrant  for  this  exten- 
sion of  the  definition  of  the  term  "  contraband."  It  was  an  epigram,  but  an 
epigram  which,  in  the  end,  pledged  the  United  States  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. This  was  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  May.  From  that  day  "  contraband" 
became  a  synonym  for  slave.  On  Sunday  eight  more  slaves  came  in,  on 
Monday  sixty,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day,  in  families  and  by  squads,  until 
in  a  few  weeks  there  were  nine  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  camp. 
Butler  informed  tbe  War  Department  of  bis  proceedings.  They  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  he  was  directed  not  to  seize  upon  any  slaves,  and  not  to  surren- 
der any  who  came  into  his  lines  of  their  own  accord.  Two  months  later  he 
again  asked  for  instructions.  There  were  in  his  camps  three  hundred  able- 
bodied  slaves,  liable  to  be  used  in  aid  of  the  insurrection,  who  might  fairly 
be  detained  as  contraband ;  but  what  should  he  do  with  the  six  hundred  old 
or  infirm  men,  and  women,  and  children,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and 
children  of  the  contrabands?  They  were  legally  property,  but  property 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  owners,  like  a  vessel  adrift  upon  the  ocean. 
The  United  States  were  the  salvors,  but  salvors  who  would  not  hold  such 
property.  Itscemed  to  him  that  all  ownership  of  them  had  virtually  ceased, 
and  that  they  bad  resumed  their  natural  condition  of  human  beings.  But 
General  McDowell  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  fugitive  slaves  from  com- 
ing into  or  being  harbored  within  his  lines.  Was  this  order  to  be  enforced 
in  all  the  departments  ?  If  so,  who  were  to  be  considered  fugitives  ?  Was 
a  slave  a  fugitive  whose  master  had  run  away  from  him?  Must  the  army 
refuse  food  and  shelter  to  slaves  whose  masters  had  run  away  or  been  driv- 
en off?  Moreover,  it  was  understood  that  slaves  who  had  actually  labored 
upon  rebel  intrench ments  should  be  harbored  and  fed  ;  but  why  should  this 
favor  be  shown  to  those  who  had  thus  wrought  against  us  and  be  denied  to 
those  who  had,  by  escaping,  avoided  such  hostility?  "In  a  loyal  state," 
said  Butler,  in  conclusion,  "  I  would  put  down  a  servile  insurrection.  In  a 
Btate  in  rebellion,  I  would  confiscate  that  which  was  used  to  oppose  my  arms, 
and  take  all  the  property  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  that  state,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  by  which  the  war  is  prosecuted,  besides  being  the  cause  of 
the  war;  and  if  it  should  be  objected  that,  in  so  doing,  human  beings  were 
brought  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
such  objection  might  not  require  much  consideration." 

To  a  case  thus  keenly  put  there  could  bo  but  one  substantial  reply.  The 
question  as  to  fugitives  in  the  states  which  adhered  to  the  Union  was  not  in- 
volved. There  tho  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  procedure  could  be  observed. 
But  these  could  not  be  enforced  in  tbe  insurrectionary  states ;  and  the  rights 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  these  states  must  be  subordinated  to  military  exi- 
gencies, if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  treason  on  tho  part  of  those  claiming 
them.  Meanwhile  the  Confiscation  Act  of  August  6, 1861,  had  provided  for 
the  case  of  slaves  nelually  employed  by  their  musters  in  aid  of  the  rebellion. 
They  wore  to  bo  treated  liko  other  property;  tho  rights  of  their  owners 
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were  forfeited;  and  forfeiture  of  the  claim  oftheir  owners  was  equivalent  to 
enfranchisement.  The  laws  under  which  nil  slaves  in  these  states  were  held 
had  been  superseded  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  claims, 
in  the  case  of  loyal  owners,  would  be  inconvenient  and  injurious.  The  rights 
of  these  men  would  be  best  secured  by  receiving  the  fugitives  and  giving 
them  employment,  leaving  the  question  of  indemnifying  the  masters  to  be 
Gettled  after  tranquillity  had  been  restored.  Butler  was  therefore  directed 
to  receive  all  fugitives  who  came  to  him,  but  he  must  not  interfere  with  the 
servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  nor  encourage  any  to  leave  their  masters,  nor 
prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any. 

The  Confiscation  Act  of  August  6  was  the  only  measure  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  This  related  solely  to 
the  case  of  slaves  employed  by  their  masters  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  enemy.  Until,  subsequently,  other  laws  were  enacted,  the  administra- 
tion was  careful  not  to  transcend  the  provisions  of  that  act.  On  the  31st  of 
August,  General  Fremont,  then  commanding  the  Western  Department,  issued 
an  order  extending  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri,  confisca- 
ting the  property  of  all  persons  who  should  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  be  proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the 
field,  and  declaring  their  slaves  to  be  free  men.  The  President  directed  this 
order  to  be  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  and  not  to  transcend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress.  In  May,  1802,  General  Hunter,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  order  putting  the  states  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida  under  martial  law,  declaring  that,  as  slavery  and  mar- 
tial law  were  incompatible,  the  slaves  in  those  states  were  forever  free.  The 
President  set  aside  this  declaration.  He  said  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  de- 
cide whether,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  had  the  right  to  declare  the  slaves 
in  any  state  to  be  free ;  and  if  he  had  the  light,  whether  and  when  it  should 
be  exercised.  This  question  was  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  police  regula- 
tions in  armies  or  camps.  These  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  differ- 
ent commanders.  Thus,  while  Butler,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  received  fugitive 
slaves,  Dix,  in  another  part  of  Virginia,  and  Halleck,  who  had  succeeded  Fre- 
mont in  Missouri,  prohibited  them  from  entering  their  lines.  The  same  gen- 
eral principle  was  involved  in  instructions  given  in  October,  1801,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  General  Sherman,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to 
Port  Royal.  He  was  directed  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  any  per- 
sons, whether  fugitives  from  labor  or  not,  who  should  offer  themselves,  or- 
ganizing them  into  squads  or  companies,  as  ho  should  find  advisable,  but  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  arm  them  for  military  service.  Loyal  masters  were  to 
be  assured  that  compensation  would  be  made  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  serv- 
ices of  persons  so  employed.  These  measures  brought  into  the  lines  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  who  were  fed  by  the  government,  and  earn- 
est attempts  were  made  to  instruct  the  fugitives,  and  to  employ  their  labor 


usefully  in  the  cultivation  of  abandoned  plantations.  It  was  many  mouths 
before  the  plan  of  arming  the  slaves  was  adopted. 

Mr.Lincoln's  cardinal  idea  was  that  he  was  in  law  and  right  the  chief 
magistrate  of  an  undivided  and  indivisible  nation,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  restore  the  Union  by  bringing  back  the  disaffected  portions  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Every  military  and  political  measure 
should  be  directed  to  this  end.  Eighteen  months  after  his  inauguration, 
wheu  ample  authority  bad  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  he  thus 
defined  his  policy:  "As  to  my  policy  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in 
doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be — the  Union  as  it  was.  If  there  be  any  who  would 
not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  save  slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  un- 
less they  could,  at  the  same  time,  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  tbem. 
My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do 
it;  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What 
I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to 
save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause ;  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe 
that  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  true  views."1  In  his  message  of  December  2,  1802,  he  reiterated  all 
that  he  had  said  upon  this  subject  in  his  inaugural  address  and  in  bis  mes- 
sage at  the  special  session.  "Nothing  now  occurs,"  he  said,  "to  add  to  or 
to  subtract  from  the  principles  or  general  purposes  expressed  in  those  docu- 
ments." The  reference  to  the  Confiscation  Act  of  the  special  session  was 
cautions  and  guarded.  He  had  strictly  adhered  to  its  provisions.  If  a  new 
law  on  the  same  subject  should  bo  proposed,  its  propriety  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered. But  he  threw  out  a  hint  against  hasty  and  inconsiderate  measures. 
"  The  Union,"  he  said,  "  must  bo  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  he  employed ;  but  we  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the  dis- 
loyal, are  indispensable." 

Of  hardly  less  importance  than  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the' armed  insurgents  was  tho  retention  of  the  border  slavchoKling  states. 
These  states  held  peculiar  relations  to  the  two  sections  of  tho  country.  Sla- 
very existed  in  them  in  law  and  in  fact,  but  it  was  not  their  one  great  in- 
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Btitution  entwined  with  every  fibre  of  tbeir  political,  social,  and  domestic 
life.  Slaveholders  formed  a  small,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  numerically  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  people.  In  Delaware  there  was  but  one  slave  to  sixty 
free  persons,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  these  were  in  the  least  populous 
of  the  three  counties,  with  but  one  fourth  of  the  free  inhabitants;  in  the  oth- 
er two  counties  there  was  only  one  slave  to  180  free.  It  was  fast  becoming 
a  free  state.  In  teu  years  the  free  population  had  increased  twenty-three  per 
cent.,  and  the  slaves  had  decreased  twenty-one  per  cent.  In  Maryland  there 
was  one  slave  to  seven  free.  Half  of  the  slaves  were  in  counties  with  but 
one  sixth  of  the  free  population.  In  Baltimore,  with  a  population  of  212,000, 
there  were  but  2500  slaves,  a  little  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.  In  ten 
years  the  free  whites  had  increased  twenty-four  per  cent.,  the  free  colored 
twenty,  and  the  slaves  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  Kentucky  there 
was  one  slave  to  four  whites;  but  half  of  the  slaves  were  in  counties  with 
only  a  fourth  of  the  population.  The  whites-had  in  teu  years  increased 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  the  slaves  seven.  In  Missouri  there  was  one  slave  to 
ten  whites.  There  were  a  score  of  counties  having  each  less  than  a  hundred 
slaves.  In  St.  Louis  there  were  but  1500  slaves  in  a  population  of  160,000; 
less  than  one  to  a  hundred.  In  ten  years  the  whites  had  increased  eighty 
per  cent.,  the  slaves  thirty-two  per  cent.  In  that  part  of  Virginia  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia  there  was  one  slave  to  eighteen  free 
persons.  Three  fourths  of  the  slaves  were  in  counties  having  only  one 
fourth  of  the  whites..  Tbere  were  whole  counties  with  only  three  or  four 
slaves.  Of  the  fifty-one  counties  there  were  twenty  each  having  less  than  a 
hundred  slaves.  In  half  the  counties  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  whites  was  less 
than  one  to  a  hundred;  in  the  most  populous  county  it  was  one  to  220. 
These  Union  slave  states  contained,  in  1860,  three  fifths  as  many  whites  as 
the  Confederacy,  and  a  little  less  than  one  eighth  as  many  slaves.  Taken 
collectively,  the  population  of  whites  to  slaves  was  then  about  seven  to  one. 
But,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves 
in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  had  been  taken  South,  so  that  now  the  ratio  of 
slave  to  free  was  not  more  than  one  to  ten,  and  of  these  the  majority  were 
owned  by  men  notoriously  disloyal. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  showing  the  number  of  slaveholders;  but, 
considering  that  most  men  who  owned  slaves  owned  several,  and  many  of 
them  a  large  number,  while  there  were  considerable  portions  in  which  slave- 
ry bad  only  a  nominal  existence.it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  border  states 
not  one  citizen  in  fifty,  and  not  one  loyal  man  in  a  hundred,  had  any  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  It  was  almost  universal- 
ly acknowledged  that  the  institution  was  injurious  to  the  non-slaveholding 
citizens,  and,  consequently,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  entirely  feasible  to  detach  these  states  from  any  complicity  with 
the  strictly  slaveholding  Confederacy.  If  they  remained  loyal,  the  Union 
would  have  22,000,000  whites,  and  the  Confederacy  but  5,000,000.  If  they 
joined  the  secession,  the  Union  would  have  18,000,000  whites  and  the  Con- 
federacy 8,000,000,  besides  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  slaves  and  free  per- 
sons of  color.1 

Geographically  and  commercially  the  border  states  were  connected  as  in- 
timately with  one  section  as  with  the  other.  The  great  highway  of  the 
Mississippi  bound  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to  New  Orleans ;  the  great  lakes, 
and  railways,  and  canals  bound  them  equally  to  New  York.  If  the  Union 
was  broken  up,  no  matter  to  which  fragment  they  adhered,  they  would  be 
border  states,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  that  position.  In  either  case 
they  would  hold  one  of  their  great  avenues  of  communication  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foreign  power.  If  they  went  with  the  Confederacy  they  would  lose  the 
lakes ;  if  they  adhered  to  the  Union  they  would  lose  the  Mississippi.  Their 
interest,  more  than  that  of  any  other  section,  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  and  few  of  the  people  had  any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  slave- 
ry. But  the  slaveholders  exercised  a  power  altogether  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers.  Public  officers  and  leaders  of  opinion  belonged  almost  ex- 
clusively to  this  class.  Slavery  was,  moreover,  a  state  institution,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  state  took  precedence  over  attachment  to  the  nation,  though 
less  decidedly  than  in  the  Far  South.  The  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
had  gradually  arrayed  itself  against  slavery.  This,  by  the  law  of  antago- 
nism, forced  all  slaveholding  states  into  closer  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  so  the  institution  of  slavery  formed  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  all 
the  states  which  maintained  it.  If  the  border  states  could  be  induced  vol- 
untarily to  abandon  slavery,  this  tie  between  them  and  the  South  would  be 
destroyed. 

To  bring  about  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  slavery  in  the  border 
states  was  a  leading  object  in  the  policy  of  the  President.  To  this  end,  in 
his  message  of  December  2, 1862,  ho  recommended  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  compensate  states  which  should  undertake  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves.     Three  months  later  he  sent  in  a  special  message  rccom- 
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mending  that  Congress  should  pass  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  "the 
United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  state  which  may  adopt  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery,  will  give  to  such  state  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by 
such  state  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for  the  inconvenience,  publio 
and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system."  This  proposition,  he 
said,  set  up  no  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  within  the  states.  Whether  they  should  accept  it  was  left 
to  their  choice ;  but,  he  argued,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  hoped  that  the 
independence  of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  then  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  slaveholding  section,  finding  the 
Union  destroyed,  would  go  with  the  South.  To  deprive  them  of  this  hope 
would  substantially  end  the  rebellion  ;  and  any  state,  by  initiating  emanci- 
pation, would  in  effect  declare  that  in  no  case  would  it  ever  join  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Congress  had  hardly  met  in  December  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  would  assume  a  new  aspect.  The 
dominant  party  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  had  not  only  fur- 
nished  the  occasion  for  the  war,  but  supplied  the  means  of  carrying  it  on, 
and  that,  in  order  to  put  it  down,  it  would  be  necessary  to  interfere  directly 
with  the  institution  in  the  insurrectionary  states.  A  wide  difference  of 
opinion  soon  developed  itself  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  of  this  interfer- 
ence. Notices  of  bills  and  resolutions  upon  thiB  subject  were  offered,  and 
the  debates  upon  these  served  to  elicit  the  views  of  the  members.  The 
prevailing  feeling  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  acts,  the  debates  upon  which 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  session.  We  shall  describe  these,  keep- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  order  of  time  at  which  they  became  laws  by 
receiving  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Naval  and  military  officers  were  prohibited,  by  an  additional  article  of 
war,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  employing  the  forces 
under  their  command  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitive  slaves.1 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with 
any  state  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  by  giving  pecu- 
niary aid  to  such  state.2  This  resolution  was  denounced  by  the  extreme  op- 
position as  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  states.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  denied  that  the  Con- 
stitution gave  Congress  any  power  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said 
that  the  resolution  was  extraordinary  in  its  origin,  source,  and  object;  it 
was  mischievous  in  tendency  and  unpatriotic  in  design  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to 
induce  some  states  to  commence  the  work  of  abolition  by  holding  out  a  pe- 
cuniary bribe  to  them.  The  states  had  never  asked  Congress  for  aid  for 
any  such  purpose,  and  the  offer  was  ill-timed  and  indelicate.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Fisher,  from  the  same  suite,  said  that  he  saw  in  the  resolution  a  promise 
of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  an  olive-branch  held 
out  by  the  Northern  states  to  the  border  states  and  to  the  whole  South.  In 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who 
had  been  expelled,  wished  to  amend  the  resolution  so  that  it  should  affirm 
that  although  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  within  the  states  lay  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  yet  when  any  state  should  determ- 
ine to  emancipate  its  slaves,  the  United  States  would  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  those  emancipated,  and  the  cost  of  their  colonization  in  some  other  coun. 
try.  This  amendment  was  rejected,  receiving  but  four  votes.  The  resolu- 
tion received  a  lukewarm  support  from  a  large  portion  of  the  Bepublican 
members.  That  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass  the  resolution,  and  to  make 
the  appropriations  required  by  it,  in  case  any  state  should  avail  itself  of  its 
provisions,  was  assumed,  but  it  appeared  to  most  of  them  to  have  no  prac- 
tical value  However,  if  it  produced  no  good  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  the 
resolution  passed  in  the  Senate  by  32  to  10,  and  in  the  House  by  89  to  31. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  testing  the  feeling  of  the  border  states, 
the  only  ones  which  would,  in  any  case,  accept  the  offer  of  compensation. 

A  far  more  important  act  was  that  by  which  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.3  By  this  act  alt  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  with- 
in the  district,  by  reason  'of  African  descent,  were  freed  from  all  claim  for 
such  service  or  labor;  and  no  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  and 
after  due  conviction,  should  hereafter  exist  in  the  district.  A  board  of  com- 
missioncrs  was  appointed,  to  which  all  loyal  persons  might  present  claims 
a»ainst  slaves  discharged  by  this  act  Theso  commissioners  might  award  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $300  for  each  person  thus  discharged.  These  claims 
must  be  presented  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  tho  act.  No 
claims  should  be  allowed  for  any  slave  brought  into  the  district  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  nono  in  any  case  from  persons  who  had  in  any  way 
aided  or  sustained  the  rebellion.  Tho  number  of  slaves  m  the  district  was 
about  8000  A  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  indemnification 
of  the  owners  of  slaves  thus  freed,  and  $100,000  for  the  colonization  of  such 
as  wished  to  emigrate  to  Hayti,  Liberia,  or  any  other  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  tho  United  States.  Other  nets,  closely  connected  with  this,  pro- 
vided  that  colored  persons  in  tho  district  should  bo  amenable  to  the  same 
laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  whites;'  that  any  slave  cm. 
ployed  by  the  consent  of  his  owner  in  tho  district  alter  tho  passage  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  should  bo  free,  and  that  in  judicial  proceedings  there 
should  bo  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color;'  that  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  received  from  poisons  of  color  should  be  set  apart  to  main- 
tain schools  for  educating  their  children;  and  a  special  board  of  trustees 
was  appointed  for  these  schools.0  ^ 
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The  main  bill  for  emancipating  tbe  slaves  in  the  district  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  29  to  14;  in  the  House  by  92  to  13.  The  debate  in  the  Senate 
was  long  and  earnest.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  the  liberation  of 
slaves  where  they  were  numerous  would  cause  a  conflict  of  races  which 
would  result  in  the  exile  or  extermination  of  one  or  tbe  other.  If  slavery 
were  abolished  by  the  general  government  in  any  of  the  states,  the  moment 
the  white  inhabitants  were  again  reorganized  they  would  either  reduce  tbe 
freed  men  again  to  slavery  or  expel  them,  or  would  hunt  them  down  like 
beasts  and  exterminate  them.  He  affirmed  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
existed  by  public  national  law,  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  not  by  positive  enactment.  This  general  national  law  existed  in  every 
country  wherein  it  was  not  repealed  by  positive  enactment,  so  that  slavery 
was  genera],  and  the  abolition  of  it  local.  He  and  the  entire  body  of  sena- 
tors from  the  border  states  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  in  the  district,  Government  might,  if  public  necessity  required  it, 
take  and  use  slaves  like  any  other  property,  by  making  due  compensation 
to  the  owners;  but  it  could  take  property  only  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing it  in  the  public  use;  and  setting  slaves  free  was  not  thus  employing 
them.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Crittenden  said  that  this  was  a  most  unwise  time 
to  adopt  such  a  measure.  It  would  be  looked  upon  only  as  tbe  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  It  would 
give  to  the  rebels  the  strength  of  desperation,  by  inspiring  them  with  tbe 
belief  that  peace  would  bring  the  spoliation  of  their  property  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Tbe  President,  in  signing  the  bill,  merely  suggested  that  the  time  for  the 
presentation  of  claims  should  be  extended  in  certain  cases,  and  expressed  bis 
gratification  that  tbe  two  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  were 
recognized  and  applied  in  tbe  act.  Tbe  scheme  of  colonization  was  for  a 
while  a  favorite  one  with  tbe  government.  An  act  for  the  collection  of  tax- 
es in  the  insurrectionary  districts  provided  that  lands,  tbe  taxes  upon  which 
should  not  be  paid,  might  be  sold  or  leased,  one  quarter  of  the  proceeds  to 
constitute  a  fund  to  aid  in  the  colonization  of  persons  of  African  descent  in 
Hayti,  Liberia,  or  any  other  tropical  country.1  A  provision  for  the  "  trans- 
portation, colonization,  and  settlement  in  some  tropical  country,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  of  persons  of  African  descent,"  made  free  by  the 
Confiscation  Act,  who  should  be  willing  to  emigrate,  was  appended  to  that 
important  law.*  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  governments  having  possessions  in  the  West  India  Islands  to  re- 
ceive, employ,  clothe,  feed,  and  instruct,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  all  Afri- 
cans taken  from  slavers  captured  by  United  States  vessels.3  In  all  these 
schemes  of  colonization  it  was  assumed  that  arrangements  would  be  made 
with  the  governments  of  the  countries  by  which  the  rights  of  freemen  should 
be  secured  to  the  colonists.  Negotiations  were  informally  attempted  for 
this  purpose  with  Hayti  and  tbe  states  of  Central  America.  A  small  colony 
was  dispatched  to  Hayti,  but  the  experiment  proved  a  failure.  The  Central 
American  states  were  wholly  averse  to  any  such  colonization,  and  the 
scheme  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  the  Republican  party,  as  formally  enunciated 
in  its  conventions  of  1856  and  1860,  was  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
in  every  part  of  the  country  over  which  tbe  Federal  government  bad  the 
right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  This  had  been  partially  put  into  effect  by 
tbe  law  emancipating  the  slaves  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  carried 
out  to  completion  by  tbe  passage  of  an  act  "  to  secure  freedom  to  all  persons 
within  the  territories  of  tbe  United  States."  This  law  enacted,  in  brief  but 
expressive  terms,  that  "  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  tbe  territories  of  the 
United  States  now  existing,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  formed  or  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."*  The  bill  passed  with  little  debate. 
There  was  an  important  distinction  between  these  two  measures.  It  was 
tacitly  admitted  that  slavery  had  a  legal  existence  in  the  district,  and  there- 
fore loyal  owners  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves;  it  was  as- 
sumed that  slavery  had  no  legal  existence  in  the  territories,  and  there  it  was 
merely  prohibited.  Except  as  a  question  of  principle,  this  act  was  of  little 
importance,  for  there  were  but  sixty-three  slaves  in  all  the  territories  out  of 
a  population  of  220,000  ;  and  the  climate,  physical  nature  of  the  country, 
and  tbe  character  of  the  emigration,  rendered  it  certain  that  no  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  would  ever  be  taken  thither,  and  that  when  the  territories  came 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states,  their  Constitutions  would  prohibit 
slavery. 

The  government  was  slow  to  accept  as  soldiers  persons  of  African  descent, 
whether  free  by  birth  or  enfranchised.  The  organization  of  negro  regiments 
was  discouraged  until  after  tbe  failure  of  the  campaign  before  Richmond. 
It  then  became  evident  that  all  the  force  which  the  Union  could  by  any 
means  bring  into  the  field  would  be  required.  The  last  important  act  of  the 
BeBsion,  which  defined  the  power  of  the  President  in  calling  out  the  militia, 
empowered  him  to  "  receive  into  the  service  of  tbe  United  States,  for  any 
military  or  naval  service  for  which  they  may  be  found  competent,  persons 
of  African  descent,  who  shall  be  enrolled  and  organized  under  such  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  aa  he  may  pre- 
scribe." It  was  farther  enacted  that  "any  slave  of  a  person  in  rebellion, 
rendering  any  such  service,  shall  forever  thereafter  be  free,  together  with  his 
■wife,  mother,  and  children,  if  they  also  belong  to  persons  in  rebellion.  The 
pay  of  these  colored  troops  was  fixed  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  one  ration, 
being  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  given  to  white  soldiers."11 
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But  by  far  tbe  most  important  act  relating  to  slavery  passed  during  the 

5sion  was  that  known  as  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  various  phases  which 
this  bill  went  through,  and  the  debates  which  ensued  in  relation  to  it,  evinced 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  slavery  should  be  dealt  with. 
Those  who  took  the  most  extreme  ground,  prominent  among  whom  were 
senators  Hale,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Trumbull,  wished  to  legalize  the  abso- 
lute and  perpetual  forfeiture  of  the  property,  including  slaves,  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Tbe  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  "  no  at- 
tainder of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted ;"  but,  as  treason  was  punishable  by  death,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  life  interest  in  the  property  of  a  condemned  traitor  would 
amount  to  very  little.  And  as  the  persons  of  the  rebels  in  the  insurrection- 
ary states  could  not  be  reached  by  judicial  process,  even  this  interest  in  their 
property  could  not  be  touched  by  attaint  of  treason.  To  reach  this  property 
absolutely  was  the  design  of  a  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Trumbull  during  the 
first  week  of  the  session.  The  bill  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  25tb  of 
February,  when  it  was  explained  and  defended  by  its  author  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech.  The  object  of  the  bill,  be  said,  was  to  operate  upon  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  affect  the  person  of  the  traitor,  and  applied  only  to  cases 
where  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  process.  We 'had  the  right  to 
take  the  property  of  our  enemy  and  destroy  it,  if  necessary.  '.  Again,  the  bill 
forfeited  the  claim  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  rebellion  td.the  service  of 
any  other  person  owing  him  service  or  labor,  and  declared  the  person  free 
from  any  such  claim.  Congress  had  clearly  the  right  to  pas^  such  a  law- 
Government  had  the  right  to  go  to  the  farm  or  the  work-shop,  and  take  away 
and  place  in  the  army  a  man  who  by  his  own  voluntary  contract  owed'serv- 
ice  to  his  employer.  A  parent  had  a  right  to  the  service  of  his  son  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age;  yet  the  government  could  take  the  son  of 
eighteen  and  place  him  in  the  army.  The  claim  of  a  master  to  tbe  service 
of  his  slave  was  certainly  not  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  employer  to  the 
service  of  his  workman,  or  of  a  parent  to  that  of  his  son. 

This  sweeping  measure  for  tbe  universal  confiscation  of  property  and  the 
general  emancipation  of  slaves  met  with  strenuous  hostility  not  only  from 
tbe  opposition,  including  tbe  members  from  the  border  states,  but  from 
some  of  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  administration.  What  would  be- 
come of  tbe  loyal  population  of  the  South,  asked  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey, 
should  all  the  slaves  owned  by  rebels  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  roam 
tbe  country  at  large?  The  policy  involved  in  this  measure,  said  McDou- 
gall,  of  California,  would  never  secure  peace,  and  would  lead  to  a  remorse- 
less, relentless  war,  which  would  involve  subjugation,  if  not  extirpation. 
The  bill,  said  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  strip  fully  ,4,000,000  of 
whites  of  all  their  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  every  kind  whatso- 
ever, and  reduce  them  to  absolute  poverty,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they  had 
in  the  field  400,000  men  opposing  us  desperately.  Should  we,  he  asked,  go 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  introduce  feuds 
which  centuries  had  not  sufficed  to  quiet?  The  forfeitures  of  William  the 
Conqueror  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  those  proposed  by  this 
bill.  Tbe  act,  said  Browning,  of  Illinois,  tbe  successor  of  Douglas,  sweeps 
away  every  thing,  even  the  most  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  reduces  all  to  absolute  poverty  and  nakedness.  It  leaves 
them  the  ownership  of  nothing.  They  may  repent  of  their  past  rebellion, 
and  return  to  their  allegiance,  but  they  return  bankrupts  and  beggars,  with 
nothing  on  earth  to  render  government  desirable.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  make  peace  and  reunion  an  impossible  thing;  it  would  fill  the 
hearts  of  tbe  entire  Southern  people  with  despair,and  nerve  their  arms  with 
the  energy  and  desperation  which  despnir  inspires. 

A  special  feature  of  the  bill,  which  excited  the  strongest  opposition  of 
some  of  the  most  earnest  Republicans,  was  that  it  freed  the  slaves  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  by  the  direct  action  of  Con- 
gress, without  the  intervention  of  any  judicial  process.  This,  it  was  argued, 
was  in  direct  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  administration, 
and  tbe  repeated  declarations  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Collamer,  of 
Vermont,  perhaps  tbe  most  thoroughly  anti-slavery  state  in  the  Union,  spoke 
at  length  upon  these  points,  quoting  from  speeches  by  senators  Sumuer,  Fes- 
senden,  and  Sherman,  expressly  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  a  state,  and  maintaining  that  tbe  pledges  made  to  the  coun- 
try when  Mr. Lincoln  was  elected  should  be  religiously  observed.  He  point- 
ed out  the  distinction  between  this  bill  and  the  Confiscation  Act  of  the  last 
session  forfeiting  the  property  in  slaves  who  had  been  actually  employed  in 
supporting  the  rebollion.  The  bill, he  said,  was,  in  his  judgment,  in  direct 
violation  of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  provisions,  prohibitions,  and  enact- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  He  did  not  think  the  people  of  his  state  wished 
him  to  aid  in  breaking  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  would  not 
do  so  if  they  wished  it. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Trumbull's  bill  could  not  pass  the  Senate.  Several 
amendments  were  offered,  and  these  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine, 
of  which  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chairman.  They  reported  a 
bill  designed  to  harmonize  the  various  opinions,  and  thus  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion ofsomo  measure  which  should  meet  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the 
times.  This  bill  differed  from  that  of  Mr. Trumbull  in  making  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  nud  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  slaves  a  punishment  for 
treason,  to  bo  inflicted  only  after  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  offender.  It 
also  authorized  the  President  to  grant  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  persona 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  at  such  time  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  ho  should  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

This  bill  met  with  vehement  opposition  from  the  extremes  on  both  sides. 
On  the  ono  hand  it  was  said  to  bo  too  lenient,  and  ou  the  other  hand  too  so- 
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vere.  Mr.  Sumner  offered  a  substitute,  which  lie  advocated  in  several  elab- 
orate orations.  He  denied  that  the  slaves  of  rebels  could  be  regarded  as 
property,  real  or  personal.  Though  claimed  as  property  and  recognized  as 
chattels  by  local  law,  the  Constitution  knew  them  only  as  persons.  Being 
men,  they  were  bound  to  allegiance  and  entitled  to  protection.  No  claim 
on  the  part  of  their  masters  could  supersede  the  right  inherent  in  tbe  gener- 
al government  to  demand  the  services  of  all.  By  declaring  the  slaves  free, 
we  should  take  from  the  rebellion  its  main  spring  of  activity  and  strength. 


t  of  tho  Thirty-w/vcntii  Congress,  Second  Si'-. inn,  rlinp.  exev.,  June  17,  18G2.— The  fol- 
nn  abstract  f>fi In-  ditlVreui  ^etions  of  the  hill,  the  I ieli-  of  which  is,  "An  Act  lo  Hii[i|ircsn 
o  punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  seine  and  conlisento  (lie  Properly  of  Rebels,  mul 
for  other  Purposes." 

Section  1 .  Every  person  who  shall  hereafter  bo  convicted  of  Hie  crime  uf  treason  apjmnst  .lie 
Dniteil  State*  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  Imprisoned  fur  not  less  than  live  yean,  and  fined  not  lew 
than  $10,000,  and  hi*  slaves,  If  nnv,  shall  be  declared  free ;  the  fine  to  ho  levied  and  collected  on 
any  or  all  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  except  slaves,  of  which  the  person  so  convicted  was 
it  Ihe  time  Of  committing  said  crime,  any  sulo  or  conveyance  to  the  contrary  notvrith- 


Sectiim  2-  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist,  or  ongngo  in 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  pie  aid  ami  comfort  [1 1  ere  to,  and  lie 
bo  punished  hv  Imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  years, 
than  $10,000,  or  both,  and  his  slaves,  if  any,  lie  set  free, 

Section  li  clihipialllies  all  pc-MOM  who  hUuII  I'ointail  tllUSC  criuiutl  fi'ul 

United  Stales. 

Section  i  provides  that  this  act  shall  not  affect  the 
passBKe,  unless  convicted  under  it. 

Section  G  makes  it  tbo  duty  of  tho  President  to  eat: 
the  army  of  tho  United  States  all  the  property  of  (Ik 
the  rebel  army  and  nan  :  (BJ  Hifh  otBeCrt,  cv  .  »i'i' 
Confederacy;  ('A)  Similar  ofllreri  of  any  one  of  tin 

hold  odh'es  under  lh.   I' I  M  i"         I,  ill!  ■  ><   ifn  r  I 

whoshnll  bereaft.  r  h.dd  «ny  ..111..'   ami.  r  the  f..iifi>. 


provide.: 
Iheirt 


ay  rebellion  against  tlio 
uivictcd  thereof,  lie  shall 
T  by  ti  lino  of  not  more 

holding  office  under  tho 

auo  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  Its 

in  to  Iki  seized  mid  implied  to  the  support  of 

following  clone*,  of  persons;  ( i  i  I  Ifllcon  of 

j,  |.  t'i.lu(iir.  jii.in  ml,  aiil  diplomat  lo,  of  tho 
Cunludknim  aUUMi  (*)Thow  wlio,Jinvlng 

,1,|  ,,lli,.--  l,i  Hi,  i  .  ol,  J.Tii.-y;  (ri)Th.no 

runrtk'nnTnriil  ■  l-'-"-   -h'dl'havo   a." .'pl'd 


God  sometimes  offered  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals opportunity,  which  was  of  all  things  most  to 
be  desired.  Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity 
been  presented.  The  blow  which  would  smite  tbe 
rebellion  would  scatter  prosperity  and  happiness 
throughout  the  land.  It  would  mark  an  epoch  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  Congress,  and  not  the  Pres- 
ident, had  the  supreme  control  over  the  operations  of 
the  war.  By  the  old  rights  of  war,  freemen  were 
made  slaves ;  by  those  which  be  proposed,  slaves  were 
made  freemen.  The  substitute  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Trumbull  opposed  the  bill  because  it  made  treason 
easy.  On  the  other  band,  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, striking  out,  one  after  another,  every  important 
section.  These  were  all  voted  down  ;  and  tbe  bill,  aa 
reported  by  the  committee,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-eight  to  thirteen;  senators  Trumbull 
and  Sumner,  notwithstanding  their  objections,  voting 
for  it,  and  several  Republicans  against  it. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  similar  to  tbe  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sumner  had  passed  tbe  House.  The  Senate  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  adheriDg  to  its  own.  A  committee 
of  conference  was  appointed,  and  the  House  acceded 
to  the  Senate  bill,  with  slight  amendments,  by  a  vote 
of  eighty-two  to  forty-two.1 

But  the  bill  bad  hardly  passed  before  it  was  known 
that  the  President  would  refuse  to  sanction  it.  He 
bad  prepared  a  message  vetoing  it.  His  main  objec- 
tions were  against  those  parts  of  tbe  first,  second,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  sections  which  forfeited  property  be- 
yond the  life  of  the  person  attainted  of  treason.  To 
obviate  these  objections  and  some  others,  ajoint  reso- 
lution was  proposed  limiting  the  class  of  state  officers 
whose  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  and  providing 
that  real  estate  should  be  forfeited  only  during  the 
life  of  the  offender.2  The  President,  considering  this 
resolution  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  bill,  signed  it,  and 
it  became  a  law. 

The  President  was  loth  to  change  the  avowed  poli- 
cy of  the  administration  by  exercising  the  great  pow- 
,.     er  thus  placed  in  bis  hands.     He  clung  to  his  favorite 
H     scheme  of  compensated  emancipation.    A  week  before 
^     the  close  of  the  session  he  sent  a  special  message  to 
^     Congress  embodying  the  draft  of  an  act  providing 
Sff     that,  in  case  any  suite  should  abolish  slavery,  bonds 
^     of  the  United  States  should  be  delivered  to  it  of  a  cer- 
E      tain  sum  for  every  slave,  the  whole  to  be  paid  at  once 
$       if  the  emancipation  was  immediate,  or  in  installments 
if  it  were  gradual.    The  proposed  bill  was  referred  to 
committees,  but  no  farther  action  was  taken  upon  it 
No  border  state,  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended, 
responded  to  tbe  invitation. 

On  the  same  day,  July  12,  he  requested  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  "from  the  border  states  to  meet  him 
in  conference.  He  laid  before  them  his  scheme,  and 
urged  them  to  favor  it  If  the  war  continued  long, 
he  said,  slavery  would  be  extinguished  in  those  states. 
Much  of  its  value  bad  already  gone,  and  all  would 
soon  be  lost,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  It  would 
be  better  to  take  a  step  which  would  shorten  the  war,  and  secure  substantial 
compensation  for  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly  lost.  How  much  better 
for  these  states  as  seller,  and  for  the  nation  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out 
that  without  which  tbe  war  never  could  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the 
thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  each  other's  throats.  He  hint- 
ed at  the  strong  pressure  exerted  upon  him  to  take  stringent  measures  in 
regard  to  slavery.  •  ,. 

A  majority  of  those  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made  presented  a  reply,  dig- 

..__.  by  the  President, 
property  shall  be  in  like  manner  seized. 
cdlngs  bv  the  courts  in  these  cases, 

||  -In,  -  ,,|  p.. p..  ii-  "Iio  -h:il I  I  ir  rentier  be  ui^.il,-,I   in  r.  h.  Ili.ni.  .'Sniping 
it  ■'lini-s  it  tin'  until.  "11  ■•I nves  captured  from  or  deserted  by  such  per- 
il uv  under  iMtiind  "f  '''>'  H"lt  rnini'M,  shall  be  considered  prisoners  of  war, 
iiwiiiiiidi    mid  ii" t  I"   o^.iin  held  as  staves. 

.  I  ii  ■   ■  -o  ii.iiil'  in. m  i  tie  stale  into  another,  shall  l«'  delivered  up,  ex- 
„.  iumU  ,'mI./..»h.t  ,.r  lousier  of  the  slave  bus  no,  home  aims  URainst  tho 
al',|  „,„!  ,,,,,,1'orl  (l,  the  rcliellioii ;   and  prohibits  nil  |-cim>iis  ,,,  ihe  military 
™.,ico  of.hoUnitedSta.es,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  from  deeuUg  on  the  validity  of  any  chum  to 
Ihn  mvlcai  of  any  Mcnpcd  d«*  ,  nB  nf  A{rkm  aMQoni  ns  |„,  n,ny 

deet'neeosl^'mid  ^  LlS^Sttfto  rebellion,  mul  to  organic  and  use  them  « 

,i'7?';!rl:,!;2n^',;,''r^ 

,    I,,','    ,     I,  ,",,-, ,|',l„    I' ■,!  State:.,  of  per-,,,,*  freed  by  this  act ;   the  eon-eitt  nfll.e  Kovornnieiils  of 

'  i      ':...  .„,,.„  ,;,,.,  „|„,ii.i-l    uilli  ii  Ciimani.-e  ,.f  I  he  nj.-l.i-  ,.t  liceiucn  |.,  .!,.■  eol.-mMs. 

<    i    '■  I  I  mil    ri/es  ihe  President,  hv  pn.chiumtmn,  lo  oMeud  pur.liili  and  amnesty  to  all  per- 


relielllon,  shall  not,  within 

cease  from  reln'llion  and  TO1 
Sfction*  7  and  9  present*  the 


ty  days  nficr  public  ivnrninp;  and  procltimnti 
i  to  his  allegiance,  Ids 


ted  ii 


.ellion 


,un   iifli  ad I.  •   said  net  he  forfeited  hi'imid  hi-  natiira     i 

'  Liiwttof  llioThirty-BUVuuth  L'onurcos,  bucuud  bCBSioii.oui 


HHlditions,  alid  With  SUeh 

institute  such  proceedings,  mid  to 

•h  is  essentially  a  (.art  of  this  net, 
shall  be  so  construed  n»  not  to  up- 
irludo  nnv  member  of  a  ItntQ  Log- 
■  ontorinp;  upon  his  olllee,  Irdton  nn 
la.es;  nor  shall  tho  real  entitto  of 
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senting  from  his  opinion  tbat  the  adoption  of  this  pol- 
icy would  terminate  the  war  or  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Union-  Their  states  were  loyal,  and  had  manifested 
beyond  a  doubt  that  in  no  case  would  they  join  the 
rebellion  or  go  with  the  Confederacy,  even  if  its  inde- 
pendence was  recognized.  But  the  right  of  holding 
slaves  belonged  to  the  states.  They  could  not  see  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  was 
required  by  the  proposition.  They  were  asked  to  give 
up  a  valuable  right,  with  no  security  for  even  the 
small  compensation  proposed.  If,  however,  Congress 
would  make  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds,  and 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  pay  for 
the  emancipated  slaves  and  for  their  colonization,  their 
states  would  consider  the  project.  This  reply  was 
signed  by  twenty  senators  and  representatives,  most 
of  them  from  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  An- 
other answer,  signed  by  seven  members,  three  of  whom 
were  from  Western  Virginia,  was  a  little  more  favora- 
ble. They  would  ask  their  states  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration,  adding,  "We  are  the  more  embold- 
ened to  assume  this  position  from  the  fact,  now  be- 
come history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion have  offered  to  abolish  slavery  among  them  as  a 
condition  to  foreign  intervention  in  favor  of  their  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  If  they  can  give  up  slavery 
to  destroy  the  Union,  we  can  surely  ask  our  people 
to  consider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the 
Union." 

The  Confiscation  Act  was  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
different  shades  of  opinion.  It  contained  some  appar- 
ent inconsistencies.  Tbe  punishment  for  treason  or 
rebellion,  whether  by  death,  imprisonment,  fine,  or  the 
liberation  of  slaves,  could  be  inflicted  only  after  formal 
trial  and  conviction-  But  the  property  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  rebellion  was  to  be  seized  and  confiscated 
to  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  coming  in  any  way  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  power,  were  to  be  set 
free  without  the  intervention  of  any  judicial  process. 
But  these  discrepancies  were  apparent  rather  than  real. 
Trial,  conviction,  and  punishment  for  treason  were  ju- 
dicial acts,  to  be  performed  according  to  legal  forms. 
The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  enemy  was  a  mili- 
tary measure  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war.  Slaves 
were  considered  in  their  twofold  character  of  property 
and  persons.  As  property  they  could  be  seized,  but 
the  United  States  could  not  hold  them  as  slaves;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  title  of  their  former  owners 
was  annulled,  there  was  no  other  to  take  its  place,  and 
they  reverted  to  their  natural  condition  of  freemen. 

But,  beyond  this  right  of  seizure  of  enemies'  prop- 
erty, it  was  held  that,  in  time  of  war,  government  had 
the  right  to  employ  any  means  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  to  weaken  the  en- 
emy. This  power  was  affirmed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  government,  even  though  it  were 
not  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution.  Among 
these  rights  was  that  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  the 
enemy.  Some  conceived  that  this  right  pertained  to  Congress,  and  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  express  enactment;  others  held  it  to  be  a  military 
right  pertaining  to  the  President  in  virtue  of  his  function  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  But  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  measure 
cared  little  by  whom  it  was  effected,  so  that  it  was  effected  at  all.  The  Pres- 
ident assumed  that  the  power,  and  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise,  de- 
volved upon  him. 

Congress  had  hardly  adjourned  when  the  President  was  strongly  urged 
to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He 
hesitated,  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  to  take  this  decisive  and  irrevocable 
step.  On  the  13th  of  September  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  from 
various  religions  denominations  in  Chicago.  They  urged  him  to  issue  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation  for  the  reasons  that  it  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world,  would  promote  harmony  at  the  North,  would 
give  new  soldiers  to  the  Union,  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God. 

Mr-Lincoln  set  aside  the  last  argument  by  saying  that  very  good  men, 
claiming  to  represent  the  divine  will,  urged  him  to  adopt  very  different 
measures.  lie  thought  that,  if  a  direct  revelation  was  to  be  made  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  intimately  connected  with  his  own  duty,  it  would  be  vouchsafed  to 
him.  But  he  expected  no  direct  revelation,  and  could  only  study  the  phys- 
ical facta  of  the  case,  and  learn  what  was  right,  wise,  and  possible.  A  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  might  produce  a  good  effect  in  Europe;  it  might 
help  somewhat  at  the  North;  it  might  weaken  the  enemy  by  drawing  off 
some  of  his  laborers.  But  he  did  not  think  it  would  add  available  soldiers 
to  our  army.  If  the  blacks  should  be  armed,  he  feared  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  besides,  wo  had  not  arms 
enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  Moreover,  there  were  50,000  soldiers  in 
the  Union  army  from  the  border  slaveholding  slates,  and  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  should  such  a  proclamation  drive  them  over  to  the  eucmy.    But 


the  main  objection  to  issuing  sueh  a  proclamation  at  tbat  time  was  that  it 
would  be  useless.  "What  good,"  he  asked,  "would  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we  arc  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want 
to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inop- 
erative, like  the  Pope'3  Bull  against  the  comet.  Would  my  word  free  the 
slaves,  when  I  can  not  even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  states?" 

The  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  afforded  no  reason  to  hope  that  such  a 
proclamation  would  produce  any  good  effect.  The  campaign  on  the  Penin- 
sula had  disastrously  failed;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  defeated 
and  driven  back  upon  the  capital;  the  Confederates,  flushed  with  victory, 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  were  threatening  Baltimore,  and,  not  impossi- 
bly, Philadelphia.  On  the  very  day  when  tbis  interview  took  place,  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  that  he  believed  the  Confed- 
erates were  about  to  march  in  force  upon  the  capital.  On  that  day  they 
seemed  more  likely  to  be  able  to  dictate  terms  than  to  be  forced  to  receive 
them.  A  proclamation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  decreeing 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Confederacy  would  then  have  appear- 
ed as  idle  as  a  papal  Bull  against  the  comet. 

A  single  week  wrought  nn  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
battle  of  Antietam,  fought  on  the  17th  of  September,  bad  put  an  end  to  the 
triumphal  march  of  the  enemy.  The  Confederates  were  in  full  retreat 
They  had,  indeed,  got  safely  back  across  the  Potomac;  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  army  which  had  foiled  McClellan  at  Richmond,  and  defeated  Pope 
at  Manassas,  would  bo  enptured  or  annihilated.  Men  passed  at  a  bound 
from  the  depths  of  depression  to  the  heights  of  exultation.  The  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  was  confidently  anticipated.  It  seemed  that 
this  might  bo  hastened  by  a  warning  proclamation,  giving  the  insurgents  tho 
choico  between  prompt  submission,  and  subjugation  with  the  liberation  of 
their  slaves. 

So  judged  the  President  of  tbc  United  States;  aud  accordingly,  on  the 
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22d  of  September,  ho  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, the  object  of  the  war  would  be  to  restore  the  Union  ;  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress  he  should  again  propose  a  measure  to  compensate  any 
slaveholding  state,  not  then  in  rebellion,  which  should  voluntarily  under- 
take the  abolition  of  slavery  within  its  limits;  that  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  state  then  in  rebellion  should  be 
free ;  and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  its 
military  and  naval  force,  would  recognize  the  freedom  of  these  slaves,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  acquiring  the  actual  possession  of  it ; 
that  on  this  day  be  would  designate  the  states,  and  parts  of  states,  which 
should  then  be  considered  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  to  which  this  provision  of 
the  forthcoming  proclamation  should  apply. 

This  warning  proved  entirely  ineffectual,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued.  It  marked  a  new  phase  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  object  was  indeed  unchanged,  but  entirely  new 
measures  were  called  into  requisition  to  effect  that  object.  Heretofore  the 
claims  of  rebel  masters  to  their  slaves  had  been  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  their  claims  to  any  other  property.  This  claim  might  be  annulled  pre- 
cisely like  the  claim  to  a  horse.  The  slave  coming  into  possession  of  the 
government  became  free  simply  because  the  claim  of  the  master  having 
lapsed,  there  was  no  other  to  take  its  place,  for  the  United  States  could  not 
assume  property  in  slaves.  Heuceforth  slavery  in  all  the  insurrectionary 
states  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  all  the  military  and  naval  power  of 
the  government  was  solemnly  pledged  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  all  slaves 
in  these  portions  of  the  United  States.1 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  having  remained  loyal,  were 
not  included  in  this  proclamation.  A  portion  of  Virginia,  including  the  for- 
ty-eight  counties  soon  to  be  known  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  seven 
others,  subsequently  recognized  as  the  loyal  state  of  Virginia,  were  also  e.\- 


[September,  1882. 


1  The  following  is  tbe  taxi  of  the  preamble  and  clo-ine  paragraph  of  iho  proclamation  of  Scu- 
te raber  22,  1862:  ' 

"I,  Abraiiah  Ld.-cols,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  commniider-in-eliief 
of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  hereafter,  u  heretofore,  the 
war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
the  United  States  and  each  of  the  6tates,  nod  the 'people  thereof,  in  which  slates  that  relation  is 
or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

"That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  ngain  recommend  the  adoption 
of  n  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  nil  slave 
stales  so-called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  tbe  Uniied  States,  and 
which  states  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  immediate 
or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  respective  limits  j  and  ihnt  the  eftbrt  to  colonize 
persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previous- 
ly obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be  continued." 

"And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  nil  citizens  of  tho  United  States  who 
shall  have  remained  loyal  then. to  throughout  the  rebellion,  shall (nnon  the  restoration  of  tho  con- 
stitutional relation  between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  states  and  people,  if  thnt  rela- 
tion shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed^  be  compensated  for  ull  losses  by  acts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  loss  of  slave*." 

Attention  was  also  called  lo  the  provisions  of  tho  acta  of  Congress  which  forbid  the  naval  and 
military  force  from  relDTUing  fugitives;  which  declare  all  slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion, who  in  any  way  come  into  the  control  of  the  government,  lo  be  free ;  and  which  forbid  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  unless  Ibo  claimant  makes  oath  that  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  most  important  paragraphs  of  Mils  proclamation  were  textuallv  repeated  in  tbal  of 
January  1,  18o';J,  which  we  give  in  full: 

"PBOCLASIATION. 

"Whereas,  on  tho  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  following,  lo  wit: 

"Thai  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  mid 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  nny  states  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever  free;  and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  Stales,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  ami  will  do  no  nci  ur 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  nny  efforts  they  mnv  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Jnnuarv  aforesaid.  In-  proclamation,  designate  the 
states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respci'iivelv  shall  Mien  ho  in  rebellion 
against  ihe  United  States ;  and  tho  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  penple  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be 
in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  member*  chosen  thereto  at  elec- 
tions wherein  a  majority  of  thu  qualified  voters  of  Hitch  slate  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervail  ine,  te-tiitioiiy.  he  deemed  conclusive  evidence  ibat  such  slate,  and  the 
people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stntes. 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Auuamam  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  iho  power 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales  in  time  of  actual 
against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  Unit,  d  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  nee. 
arc  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  uiel  sixlv-thrce,  and  in  accordance  with  tnv  purpose  SO  to 
do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  ihe  full  period  of  one  hundred  dayn  from  ihe  day  first  above-mention- 
ed, order  and  designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  stntes  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  the  following,  lo  wit: 

"Arkansas  Texas,  Louisiona  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson.  St. 
John,  St.  Charles  >'  James,  Ascension,  A>.-[intpli.m,  T.jrre  Bonne,  Lafmi relic,  Ste.Mnrlo  St.  Mar- 
tin,  and  New  Orleans  including  the  city  of  N.:»'  Orleans),  Mis,issippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Oeorgin, 
Snath  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  fexcepi  il,.-  r.-nv-.-ighi  r,.!,,,.,,,  d.-igmn-d  ,i,  \V, -i 
Vir.-t.ta.  and  nl-o  the  eoontie,  of  JJ  rk.  M.  \ N,,rt),m,  ,,..„,,  I-UUnU-ili  City,  York,  Prin- 
cess Aim.-,  and  V.rb.lk,  in.  In.ling  the  em.  -  of  N„rf,.lk  and  Port-in-iuli),  and  which  excepted  pans 
are  for  tbe  present  left  precisely  nt  if  tin-  proclamation  were  not  is>ucd. 

"And by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  tin-  j-urp.™-  ,il..r.  -.ai  I,  I  do  ..rde'r  an.l  declare  that  all  per- 
sons  held  as  shires  within  said  ,h  signaled  Mates  and  parts  of  stales  an:  and  henceforward  shall  1* 
free  ;  and  that  tho  executive  government  of  the  United  .Moles,  including  the  mililury  nnd  naval  au- 
thorities there I,  will  recognize  and  maintain  (lie  freedom  of  said  pcrHons. 

_    "And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  tbe  people  so  declared  to  he  free  lo  abstain  from  all  violence,  un- 
it necessary  self-defence;  and  1  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  In- 


armed rebellio 


bor  faithfully  for  roimonublo  wages. 

"And  I  farther  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  snitablo  condilit 


,  will  b 


o  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  nnd  other 


celved  into  the  armed  service  of  (he  United  Sim,-, 
places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sons  in  said 

"And  upon  this  aet,  nineerely  believed  l0  bo  an  net  of  justice,  warranted  by  tho  Constitutio 
upon  military  i,.....-*,ity,  l.invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  o 
Almighty  God. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  havo  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  tho  seal  of  tho  United  Slnte 
to  bo  affixed. 

"Done  nt  the  City  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou 
sane  eight  hundred  and  «ixty-thrce,  and  of  tho  independence  of  the  United  Stntei  the  uighli 


seventh, 

"By  the  President: 
"William  II.  Hkwaud,  Secretary  of  btulti." 


All  I'M 


i  Lincoln. 


empt.  ^  Tennessee  had  all  along  been  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
and  being  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  national  forces,  was  not  held  to  be 
in  insurrection.  Thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana  were  held  by  our  forces,  and 
were  not  included  iu  the  insurrectionary  districts.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
these  states  aud  parts  of  states  was  832,259.  These  remained,  as  before, 
slaves  under  the  state  laws.  In  tbe  remaining  slave  states,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,' and 
Texas,  thirty-five  parishes  in  Louisiana,  and  ninety-three  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia, were  3,108,197  slaves.     These  were  all  declared  to  be  free. 

During  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  these  two  proclamations,  and  at 
various  subsequent  periods,  the  President  and  members  of  the  cabinet  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  respect  to  this  measure  and  its  probable  influence  upon 
the  -war.  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  the  American  minister  to  France1  that  the 
great  problem  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United  States  presented  itself  for 
solution  when  the  war  began.  The  people  were  intensely  engaged  in  the 
difficult  task  of  its  solution.  The  President's  message  would  carry  the  pub- 
lic mind  still  more  directly  and  earnestly  on  its  great  work.  Mr.Chase  said 
that  slavery,  having  come  out  of  its  shelter  under  state  Constitutions  and 
laws  to  assail  the  national  life,  must  surely  die.  Who  cared  how  its  end 
came?  In  the  rebel  slave  states  it  would  come  "by  military  order,  decree, 
or  proclamation,  not  to  be  disregarded  or  set  aside  in  any  event  as  a  nullity, 
but  maintained  and  executed  with  perfect  good  faith  to  all  the  enfranchised." 
In  the  loyal  slave  states  it  would  come  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, aided  by  the  free  states.  Meanwhile  the  American  blacks  must  be  call- 
ed into  this  conflict  as  men,  no  longer  as  mere  contrabands.  We  must  fol- 
low the  example  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  colored 
regiments  to  British  invasion.  We  needed  the  good  will  of  these  men,  and 
must  make  them  our  friends  by  showing  ourselves  their  friends.2  He  had 
at  first  been  averse  to  any  interference  with  slavery  in  the  states;  but,  as 
the  war  went  on,  "  we  put  greater  and  greater  armies  into  the  field  ;  but  tbe 
slave  population  of  the  South  was  the  real  prop  of  the  rebellion,  raising  pro- 
visions for  the  army  while  it  was  righting  in  the  field,  so  that  they  could 
have  nearly  all  their  laboring  population  in  the  battle-field,  and  they  had 
another  laboring  population  behind  them  to  feed  and  support  them.  It 
seemed  perfectly  clear  that  we  had  to  strike  at  this  under-prop  of  the  rebel- 
lion.   The  proclamation  was  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,"1 

That  the  proclamation  was  irrevocable  was  firmly  maintained.  The  Pres- 
ident had  been  urged  to  retract  it  by  some  who  considered  it  unconstitution- 
al. He  replied  :  "  I  think  the  Constitution  invests  the  commander-in-chief 
with  the  laws  of  war  in  time  of  war.  But,  as  law,  the  proclamation  is  either 
valid  or  invalid.  If  it  is  not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction;  if  it  is  valid  it 
can  not  be  retracted  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life."*  Mr. 
Blair,  the  Postmaster  General,  said,  "  That  measure,  which  involves  both  life 
and  freedom  in  its  results,  when  proclaimed  was  beyond  revocation  by  either 
the  civil  or  military  authority  of  the  nation.  The  people  once  slaves  in  the 
rebel  states  can  never  again  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States. 
No  judicial  decision,  no  legislative  action,  state  or  national,  can  be  admitted 
to  re-enslave  a  people  who  are  associated  in  our  destinies  in  this  war  of  de- 
fense to  save  the  government,  and  whose  manumission  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  Union  and  to  its  permanent  peace."* 
Mr.Chase  said, "  Either  the  proclamation  was  a  sham  and  an  imposition  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  or  else  it  was.  an  effectual  thing,  and  there  are 
no  slaves  to-day  in  the  rebel  states.  They  are  all  enfranchised  by  the  proc- 
lamation ;  for  what  says  it?  All  the  slaves  are  declared  now  and  forever 
free,  and  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  freedom."8 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  en- 
list the  sympathy  of  the  European  governments  upon  the  side  of  the  Union, 
All  our  ministers  abroad  had  urged  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  The 
result  failed  to  justify  this  anticipation.  Mr. Dayton  warned  the  government 
that  it  might  look  for  efforts  from  portions  of  the  foreign  press  to  misstate 
the  motives  of  the  proclamation  nnd  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
it.  Another  effort  in  favor  of  recognition  would  be  made,  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  but  really  because  emancipation  would  weaken  the 
South  and  interfere  with  the  production  of  cotton.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
urged,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  measure  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons,7  said  that  the  proclamation  was 
of  a  very  strange  nature.  It  professed  to  emancipate  all  slaves  in  places 
where  the  United  States  could  not  make  emancipation  a  reality,  but  eman- 
cipate no  one  where  the  deeree  could  be  carried  into  effect.  In  some  places 
a  master  could  still  recover  his  fugitive  slave  by  process  of  law  ;  in  the  oth- 
er places,  a  slave,  if  arrested,  was  authorized  to  resist,  and  his  resistance  would 
be  sustained  by  the  military  force  of  the  United  States.  Slavery  was  there- 
fore legal  or  illegal  according  to  locality.  There  was  no  declaration  of  a 
principle  adverse  to  slavery  in  the  proclamation.  It  was  merely  a  measure 
of  war,  and  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  Thu  dispatch  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  As  President  Lincoln  has  twice  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  mankind 
in  his  proclamation, I  venture  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  or  ought  to 
satisfy  tho  friends  of  abolition,  who  look  for  total  and  impartial  freedom  for 
the  slave,  and  not  for  vengeance  on  tho  slave  owner."    ■ 


1  December  I,  18G2. 
Oetobur  IB,  1803.  * 

Cleveland,  May,  1808. 


■  Letter  t<>  Loyal  League,  April  0,  1803.  '  Speech  nt  Cincinnati, 

otter  to  thu  Siiriiiulleld  Con  vent  inn,  August  26,  1803.  '  S|ieech  tit 

«  Speech  at  Cincinnati,  October  15,  1863.        '  January  17,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

POLICY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Confederate  Provisional  Government.— Ultimate  Object  of  tbo  Secession  Lenders.— First 
Session  of  Congress. — Military  and  Financial  Bills.— The  Slave  Trn do.— Second  Session.— 
War  BCGDptnd. — Privateering. — Debts  to  the  North. — Adjournment  to  Richmond. — Third  Ses- 
sion.— Tbo  President's  Menage. — Uprising  of  the  South. — Wealthy  Volunteers. — Hunter  Sec- 
retary Of  State. — Judnh  P.  Benjamin.— Men  and  Money  voted.— Telegraph  seized.— Alien  and 
Confiscation  Laws.— Number  of  alien  Residents. — Result  of  the  Confiscation. — Missouri  re- 
ceived.— Last  Session  of  the  Provisional  Congress. — President's  Message.— The  Danville  Rail- 
road.— The  Permanent  Govern  men  t. — Constitution  of  the  Congress. — Davis's  first  Message  a* 
permanent  President. — Gloomy  Prospects. — Too  much  attempted. — Conscrijition  proposed. — 
Confederate  Finances. — Cotton  Loan. — Planters  aslc  for  Relief.-— Reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury, — Depreciation  of  the  Currency. — Foreign  Relations. — Lord  John  Russell  nnd  the 
Confederal  C" uini i-sioiurs. — Vanity's  Statement. — Weakened  Condition  of  the  Confederate 
Army.— Furloughs  revoked.— Tho  President's  Conscription  Message. — The  first  Conscription 
Act. — Its  Provisions. — Exempts. — Opposition  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.— The  Situation  in  the 
Spring  of  18G2. — Delays  of  the  Federal  Armies  in  Virginia. — The  Movement  upon  the  Penin- 
sula.— Panic  at  Richmond. — Increase  of  the  Confederate  Forces. — Leo  as  Commander-in- 
chief. — Failure  of  the  Federal  Campaign.— The  Confederate  Triumph  and  its  Cost. — New 
Conscription  Laws. — Davis  and  Butler. — Policy  with  respect  to  colored  Soldiers. 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  describe  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  the  Confederate  government  from  its  organization  in  February,  1861, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  conscrip- 
tion laws,  which  enabled  it  to  bring  into  the  field  a  greater  proportion  of 
its  population  than  had  ever  before  been  done  by  any  civilized  people. 

The  government  established  at  Montgomery  on  the  8th,  and  formally  in- 
augurated on  the  18th  of  February,  1861,  was  simply  a  compact  entered  into 
between  six  states  claiming  to  be  independent  and  equal.  Florida,  with 
77,000  whites,  had  an  equal  vote  with  Georgia,  having  more  than  ten  times 
as  many.  This  government  was  only  provisional,  to  expire,  by  its  own  lim- 
itation, in  a3rear,  unless  sooner  superseded.  Though  the  compact  was  form- 
ed by  only  six  states,  it  was  certain  that  some,  and  believed  that  all,  of  the 
nine  remaining  slave  states  would  enter  into  it  in  less  than  a  year.  Provis- 
ion was  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  admission  of  new  states  by  the  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  each  house  ofCongress.  If  all  the  slaveholding  states  join- 
ed the  Confederacy,  it  would  have  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  both  banks  of  its  lower  course  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and 
of  one  bank  of  each  of  its  great  affluents,  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  for  three 
hundred  miles  more.  This  would  practically  give  it  the  control  of  the  whole 
valley  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  main  affluents,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  Confederacy  was  firmly  established,  the 
northwestern  free  states  would  unite  with  it,  either  formally  by  becoming 
members,  or  actually  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union  and  forming  a  sepa- 
rate government  in  close  affiliation  with  that  of  the  South.  Some  even  went 
farther  in  their  views,  and  believed  that,  the  Union  being  dissolved,  the  Mid- 
dle States  would  follow  the  presumed  example  of  those  of  the  Northwest, 
and  form  still  another  government.  Thus  the  Southern  slaveholding  Con- 
federacy, even  if  it  were  joined  by  none  of  the  free  states,  would  become  the 
preponderating  power  of  the  continent. 

Provision  was  moreover  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory.  This  was  only  desired  upon  the  southern  border.  The  lead- 
ers of  secession  had  for  years  favored  the  filibustering  expeditions  against 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  they  had  secured  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  had  introduced  into  the  Democratic  platforms  of  1856  and  I860  resolu- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  advocating  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  A  saving 
clause  was  indeed  added,  that  this  acquisition  should  be  made  "  upon  terms 
honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain  ;"  but  it  was  perfectly  understood 
that  Spain  would  give  up  Cuba  only  upon  compulsion,  and  had  formally  de- 
clared that  any  proposition  for  its  purchase  would  be  considered  as  an  insult. 
Although  it  now  suited  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  government  to  deny 
any  purpose  of  aggression,  it  is  certain  that  ultimate  accessions  of  territory 
were  expected  to  be  made  from  its  southern  neighbors.  In  all  territory, 
howsoever  or  whencesoever  acquired,  slavery  was  to  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected. The  idea  of  a  great  slaveholding  confederacy,  ultimately  to  embrace 
the  whole  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, was  predominant  in  the  minds  of  many,  if  not  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 


So  firmly  was  the  idea  of  the  speedy  accession  of  the  remaining  slavehold- 
ing states  implanted  in  the  Southern  mind,  that,  although  the  Constitution 
forbade  the  "importation  of  negroes  of  the  African  race  from  any  foreign 
country,"  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  "slaveholding  states  or  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  when  the  Confederacy,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  declared  war,  or,  as  it  was  phrased,  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  war  with  the  United  States,  these  slaveholding  states  were  formally 
excepted  from  the  declaration.  And  when,  subsequently,  laws  were  passed 
forbidding  the  payment  of  debts  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ordering 
the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  all  alien  enemies  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  citizens  of  these  states  who  had  not  actually  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  Confederacy  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  these  laws.  And  when,  still  later,  the  illegal  Sovereignty  Convention  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  regularly  deposed  Governor  Jnckson,  of  Missouri,  under- 
took to  bring  theae  states  into  the  Confederacy,  their  action  was  promptly 
recognized,  these  states  were  formally  received,  their  delegates  admitted  to 
seats  in  Congress,  and  the  states  were  claimed  as  members  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  action  of  the  Confederate  Congress  was  mainly  held  in  Rccrot  session, 
and  there  are  few  means  of  tracing  the  actual  course  of  sentiment.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  consequence,  for  almost  from  the  outset  the  government 
assumed  the  form  of  a  strict  military  despotism,  all  essential  functions  being 


centred  in  the  President,  Congress  doing  little  more  than  act  upon  bis  sug- 
gestions and  register  his  decrees.  The  idea  was  sedulously  inculcated  that 
there  would  be  no  real  war;  that  the  North  dared  not  and  could  not  fight, 
and,  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  would  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy.  But  the  leaders  knew  better.  They  were  assured  from 
the  outset  that  their  position  must  be  maintained  by  arms  if  maintained  at 
all.  While  talking  of  peace,  they  set  at  once  about  vigorous  preparations 
for  war.  The  President  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  all  military  opera- 
tions between  the  Confederacy  and  other  powers;  and  on  the  7th  of  March 
he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  100,000  volunteers,  to  serve  for 
twelve  months  unless  sooner  discharged, in  order  to  "repel  invasion,  main- 
tain the  rightful  possession  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in  every 
portion  of  territory  belonging  to  each  state,  and  to  secure  the  public  tran- 
quillity against  threatened  assault."  This  warlike  measure  was  adopted  a 
full  month  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  furnish  supplies  to  Fort 
Sumter,  and  more  than  five  weeks  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  issued  the  call  for  75,000  militia  to  suppress  unlawful  combinations  and 
cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  Congress  adjourned  after  passing  acts,  none  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  calling  for  100,000  volunteers,  were  of  great  importance.  The 
principal  ones  provided  for  the  issue  of  a  million  dollars  in  treasury  notes  to 
meet  current  expenses ;  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  the 
European  governments ;  regulated  the  transit  of  merchandise,  and  requested 
the  various  states  to  cede  to  the  Confederacy  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards, 
and  other  public  establishments  which  they  had  seized.  The  article  in  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade  bad  been  adopted  by  the 
vote  of  four  states  against  two,  South  Carolina  and  Florida  opposing  it.  A 
bill  was  passed  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect.  This  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  ground  that  in  one  section  of  the  bill  provision  was  made 
to  transfer  slaves  who  had  been  illegally  imported  to  the  custody  of  foreign 
states  or  societies,  upon  condition  of  deportation  and  future  freedom,  and,  in 
case  this  proposition  was  not  accepted,  the  President  was  required  to  cause 
the  negroes  to  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  provision  was 
held  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  "  in  opposition  to  the  policy  declared  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  African  negroes,  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  its  mandate  to  legislate  for  the  effectuation  of  that  object."  The  veto 
was  sustained  by  Congress. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  having  refused  to  receive  Forsyth 
and  Crawford,  who  announced  themselves  to  be  commissioners  authorized 
by  the  Confederacy  to  enter  upon  negotiations  upon  all  subjects  growing  out 
of  the  secession,  gave  formal  notice,  on  the  8th  of  April,  that  provisions 
would  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  peaceably  if  possible,  otherwise  by  force. 
Thereupon  ensued  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  that  fort,  the  secession 
of  other  states,  and  other  hostile  measures  which  have  already  been  fully  de- 
tailed. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Confederate  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  29th,  in  consequence  of  the  "  declaration  of  hostile  purposes  contained  in 
the  message  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  government  of  South  Caroli- 
na." In  the  mean  time,  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  of  April  15, 
calling  for  75,000  militia,  and  that  of  April  19,  announcing  the  blockade  of 
the  Confederate  ports,  had  been  issued.  The  message  of  Mr.  Davis,  deliver- 
ed at  the  opening  of  this  session,  has  been  cited  at  length  in  these  pages.1 
On  the  7th  of  May  an  act  was  passed  recognizing  war  as  existing  between 
the  Confederacy  and  the  non-slaveholding  states  of  the  Union,  and  author- 
izing the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.2  All  captures  and  prizes 
made  by  these  privateers  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  captors,  and  a  boun- 
ty of  twenty-five  dollars  was  to  be  paid  for  every  prisoner  made  by  them 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  agents  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  Con- 
federate ports,  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  person  on  board  of 
any  armed  vessel  which  should  be  destroyed  by  any  privateer  of  equal  or 
inferior  force.  But  three  weeks  before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  President 
had  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  all  persons  to  apply  for  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  The  military  force  then  on  foot  was  stated  at  35,000  men,  of 
whom  19,000  were  at  Charleston,  Pcnsacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St. Phil- 
ip, nnd  Pulaski,  and  16,000  on  the  way  to  Virginia.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  government  had  control  of  arms  and  munitions  to  supply  an  array  of 
150,000  men.  A  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  debt  to  any 
citizen  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  all  persons  owing  such  debts  were 
authorized  to  pay  the  amount  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  or  in  treasury 
notes,  into  the  public  treasury,  to  be  refunded  with  interest  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Virginia  having  in  the  mean  while  joined  the  Confederacy,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  immediate  seat  of  hostilities  would  be  transferred  to  that  state, 


1  Ante,  p.  IIS. 

'  Tito  preamble  to  thin  act  slnted  ttint,  whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  refused 
to  trout  with  that  of  tho  Cor.fcilerncy ;  tbo  President  of  tbo  United  States  hud  called  for  7G.000 
men  to  capture  forts  and  strong-holds  belonging  to  tho  Confederate  States;  bad  announced  his 
purpose  to  blockade  their  porta ;  "  and  whereas  tbo  Stale  of  Virginia  has  needed  from  tho  Fed- 
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ito  of  Delaware,  and  the  inhabitants  uf  die  territories  of  Arizona  and  Now  Mox- 
in  Territory  south  of  ffttmoj,  will  refuse  to  co. operate  with  tho  government  of 
.  in  these  acts  of  hostility  and  wanton  aggression  >-biih  aio  plainly  intended  to 
,  nnd  dually  Hohjogato  the  people  of  tho  I  \mfoderato  States ;  nud  whereas,  by  tho 
acts  and  rniiain  n foresaid,  war  exists  between  the  Confederate  States  and  tbo  government  of  tbo 
United  Stales  nnd  territories  thereof,  excepting"  the  Male*  nnd  territories  l-cforo  mentioned ;  there- 
fore It  in  etliieted  "that  the  President  of  lli>-  Cnufederato  States  is  hereby  nuthoriiod  to  n»0  the 

whole  land  and  iniml  f..i f  I  lie  ('..uf,  di  mt<   Sinte~  to  meet  the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  is- 

nua  to  private  ar I  n— el*  eomn hitrn.  of  marque  and  gouornl  reprisal,  in  such  form 

us  ho  shall  iliitik  |'i->|>i'i,  iiinb  i  lie  -,  nl  .1"  1 1,.  ( '..i.t.  d.  niie  Stales,  against  the  vessels,  good*,  anil 
efTceta  of  the  gon  rnnunt  ..f  tin-  United  Suite*,  mid  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  slates  and 
territories  llicieul,  except  the  tilutcs  mid  territories  lieieiiik'luio.  named." 
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and  from  no  point  could  they  be  30  successfully  conducted  by  the  Confed- 
erates as  from  its  capital.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  May  the  Congress 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  in  the  mean  while 
the  executive  departments  and  the  archives  of  the  government  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  city,  which  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Congress  met  there  at  the  appointed  time,  two  days  after  the  skirm- 
ish at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  message  of  President  Davis  announced  that  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  had  become  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  enormous  military  preparations  made  by  the  United  States, 
he  said,  was  a  distinct  avowal  that  they  were  engaged,  not  with  mere  rioters 
and  insurgents,  but  in  a  conflict  with  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  They 
were  driven  to  the  practical  acknowledgment  that  the  ancient  Union  had 
been  dissolved ,  they  recognized  the  separate  existence  of  the  Confederate 
Sutcs  by  a  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Confederacy,  whom  they  no  longer  recognized 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  whom  they  were  waging  an  in- 
discriminate and  ferocious  war.  In  this  war  rapine  was  the  rule;  private 
houses  were  burnt;  the  crops  in  the  fields,  and  every  article  of  use  or  luxury 
remaining  in  the  dwellings  from  which  the  owners  had  fled,  were  destroyed ; 
even  the  acquisition  of  medicines  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was  interdicted. 
These  sweeping  accusations  were  put  forth,  not  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  order  to  inflame  the  Southern  mind.  They  were  made  before 
a  single  Federal  soldier  had  advanced  a  score  of  miles  into  any  portion  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  Confederates,  upon  their  own  principles,  had  the 
ahadow  of  a  claim.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  slave 
states,  he  said,  were  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  many  of 
them,  if  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  large  armies,  would  joyfully  unite 
with  the  South;  hence  they  hud  been  excepted  in  the  enactments  which 
authorized  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  The  policy  which  had 
been  secretly  entertained,  and  was  now  openly  avowed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Confederate  government,  would  greatly  extend  the  operations  in  the 
fluid.     The  ibrecB  hitherto  raised  hud  amply  provided  fur  the  defense  of 


the  states  which  originally  organized  the  Confederacy; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  three  fortified  islands,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  preponderating  naval  power 
of  the  Union,  its  forces  had  been  driven  from  every 
point,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months  from 
the  organization  of  the  government,  not  a  single  hos- 
tile foot  pressed  the  soil  of  the  original  Confederacy. 
But  the  forces  which  had  been  sufficient  to  effect  this 
would  prove  inadequate  to  repel  invasion  by  half  a 
million  of  troops  now  proposed  by  the  enemy,  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  Confederate  army  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  idea  of  any  compromise  or  treaty  which 
should  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  was 
emphatically  disavowed. 

The  South  had,  in  the  mean  time,  rushed  to  arms 
with  an  alacrity  not  less  than  that  shown  in  the  up- 
rising of  the  North.  Only  100,000  volunteers  had 
been  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. More  than  this  number  offered  themselves  at 
once.  In  the  Far  South  the  question  was  not  who 
should  go,  but  who  must  stay.  Companies  were  or- 
ganized in  every  neighborhood  and  village,  who  urged 
their  claims  to  acceptance.  In  answer  to  one  such  ap- 
plication, the  Governor  of  Mississippi  replied  that  he 
bad  but  three  regiments  to  fill,  and  had  150  companies 
to  pick  from.  Large  bounties  were  paid  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  the  place  of  an  accepted  volunteer. 
There  were  companies  in  which  every  private  was 
wealthy,  or  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  every  one  hav- 
ing his  negro  servants  in  camp.1  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  showed  that  early  in  July  194  reg- 
iments and  32  battalions  had  been  accepted,  number- 
ing in  all  210,000  men.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Federal  government  had  nominally  in  the  field  230,000 
men,  exclusive  of  three  months'  volunteers,  whose  term 
was  about  to  expire.  The  Federal  Secretary  of  War 
hesitated  to  ask  for  more  soldiers;  the  Confederate 
secretary  recommended  that  Congress  should  call  for 
and  accept  300  regiments. 

Robert  Toombs  resigned  his  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  It 
has  long  been  a  peculiarity  of  Virginia  politics  that 
the  state  is  always  supposed  to  have  at  least  one  man 
who  is  the  embodiment  of  all  political  wisdom.  In 
default  of  a  better,  the  place  has  been  at  times  as- 
signed to  a  half-lunatic  like  Randolph,  or  an  interm- 
inable declaimer  like  Wise.  This  position  had  some- 
how been  accorded  to  Hunter,  perhaps  on  the  ground 
of  long  service ;  for,  with  a  brief  interval,  he  had  been 
a  representative  or  senator  in  Congress  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  From  1849  onward  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  chiefly  noted  for  ponderous  political  platitudes 
to  which  constant  repetition  gave  an  air  of  profundity. 
In  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1860  he  was  named 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency;  in  the  first  dozen  ballots  he  received, 
though  with  a  wide  interval,  the  highest  vote  after  that  cast  for  Douglas. 
In  the  scheme  of  secession  as  at  first  drawn  up  by  Southern  senators,  Hun- 
ter was  to  have  been  President,  and  Davis  commander-m-chief  of  the  army ; 
but  the  rapid  march  of  events  which  followed  the  first  movements  for  se- 
cession demanded  a  leader  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  shiggish  Virginian. 
In  a  purely  military  government,  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  though 
nominally  the  one  of  first  dignity  in  the  cabinet,  was  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, and  the  vanity  of  Virginia  might  be  safely  flattered  by  bestowing 
it  upon  her  stolid  favorite,2  for  whom  it  was  claimed  by  his  admirers  that 
"he  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree  the  philosophical  characteristics 
of  Jefferson  than  any  other  statesman  now  living."  The  ponderous,  prag- 
matical Virginian  soon  found  himself  out  of  place  in  the  fiery  revolutionary 
government.  His  fine-spun  theories  were  brushed  away  like  cobwebs  by 
the  fierce  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  a  few  months  he  was  succeeded  as 
Secretary  of  Stnto  by  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  as  is  indicated  by  his  name,  and  still  moro  evidently  by 
his  face,  belongs  to  that  keen  and  aspiring  Hebrew  race  which  for  the  last 
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The  number  of  persons  directly  affected  by  these  laws  was  less  than  the 
framors  supposed.  There  were  residing  in  the  Confederacy  233,000  persons 
born  in  neutral  countries,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  Of  these  a  third 
were  in  Louisiana,  another  third  in  Texas  and  Virginia,  leaving  only  a  third 
in  the  eight  remaining  states.  Of  these  only  a  tew  hundred  came  within 
the  class  of  alien  enemies  by  reason  of  having  a  residence  or  doing  business 
in  the  Union.  There  were  in  the  whole  United  States  4,136,000  residents 
of  foreign  birth,  and  of  these  3,900,000  were  in  the  Union  states.  There 
were  resident  in  the  Confederacy  98,000  natives  of  the  border  slave  states. 
These  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  category  of  alien  enemies,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fixed  policy  of  the  government  to  consider  these  states  as 
quasi  members  of  the  Confederacy.  By  the  census  of  1860  there  were 
120,000  natives  of  the  free  states,  men,  women,  and  children,  resident  in  the 
eleven  states  which  ultimately  seceded.  A  large  portion  of  these  went  to 
the  North  before  the  passage  of  these  acts.  Of  those  who  remained,  many 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Confederate  government,  leaving  only  a  few 
thousands  to  be  dealt  with  as  alien  enemies.  These  were  unmercifully  har- 
ried, but  rather  by  self-constituted  vigilance  committees  than  by  the  slower 
legal  process  prescribed  by  the  law.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  thousand  persons 
were  arrested  and  banished  in  the  manner  and  by  the  forms  prescribed  in 
this  alien  act,1 

Apart  from  its  retaliatory  intent,  this  law  had  a  double  purpose.  Besides 
compelling  the  support  of  all  the  residents  of  the  Confederacy,  or  at  least 
preventing  any  open  opposition  to  the  government,  and  thus  enabling  it  to 
present  an  apparently  united  front  before  the  world,  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  bring  a  large  amount  of  money  into  the  treasury,  which  was  now  in 
sore  need.  The  private  debts  due  from  the  South  to  the  North  were  esti- 
mated at  $200,000,000;  the  interest  of  Northern  citizens  in  real  estate,  rail- 
road and  other  stocks,  and  similar  investments,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  §100,000,000  more.  The  whole  $300,000,000  was  to  be  nominally 
swept  into  the  Confederate  treasury.  But  the  anticipations  of  the  framera 
of  the  law  were  disappointed.  Private  debtors  saw  no  advantage  in  paying 
their  debts  into  the  treasury,  and  securing  a  discharge,  when  they  could  as 
well  leave  them  wholly  unpaid.  In  spite  of  the  searching  inquisition  order- 
ed, little  actual  property  could  be  discovered  in  which  alien  enemies  had  an 
interest.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nearly  a  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act  set  down  the  receipts,  independent  of 
loans,  at  $14,000,000.  A  million  and  a  half  was  derived  from  customs,  ten 
and  a  half  millions  from  the  war-tax,  and  two  millions  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  must  be  included  under,  and  form 
only  a  part  of  this  last  head.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  nett 
amount  from  confiscations  exceeded  half  a  million  of  dollars  during  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 

An  act  was  passed  at  this  session  to  aid  the  disaffected  citizens  of  Missou- 
ri in  their  opposition  to  the  Federal  government.  This  state  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Confederacy  when  the  provisional  Constitution  had  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  old  state  government  under  Claiborne  Jackson,  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was  authorized  to  send  Con- 
federate troops  to  Missouri.  An  agreement  for  the  accession  of  this  state  to 
the  Confederacy  was  made  at  Richmond  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  ratified 
by  an  irregular  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  where  a  quorum  was  obtained 
only  by  the  admission  of  numerous  proxies,  on  the  2d  of  November.  Sen- 
ators and  representatives  appointed  by  this  body,  not  by  the  people,  were 
sent  to  Richmond,  where  they  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  the  next  session. 

Congress  adjourned  in  September  to  meet  on  the  18th  of  November.  At 
the  opening  only  twelve  members  were  present;  but  they  represented  six 
states,  and  the  provisional  Congress  represented  states  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacitj',  and  six  states  being  a  majority  of  the  eleven,  it  was  decided  that  these 
twelve  members  formed  a  quorum.  The  President's  Message  was  delivered 
on  the  19th.  It  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  military  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri,  and  defended  the  invasion  of  Kentucky ;  spoke  in  hope- 
ful terms  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury;  repeated  the  former  charges 
against  the  Federal  government  for  its  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
denounced  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  as  a  breach  of  international  law 
and  an  insult  to  the  British  flag.  The  President  made  one  suggestion,  which 
was  acted  upon,  and  in  the  end  became  of  great  practical  importance.  For 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  was  indispensable  that  means  should 
be  supplied  for  transporting  troops  and  military  supplies.  The  war  was  to 
be  waged  mainly  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Confederacy,  while  men 
and  supplies  must  be  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  the  interior  and  the  Far 
South.  There  were  already  two  main  systems  of  uninterrupted  railroad 
communication  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  portions.  One  was 
from  Richmond  along  the  sea-board,  the  other  through  Western  Virginia  to 
New  Orleans.    Besides  these  there  was  a  third,  complete  with  the  exception 


half  century  has  wielded  an  influence  in  Christendom  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  numbers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  by  far 
the  ablest  member  of  the  Louisiaua  bar.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  keenest 
debaters  and  the  most  finished  orator  in  that  assembly.  As  a  lawyer,  his 
main  object  was  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  as  a  politician,  to  effect  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union.  When  Jefferson  Davis  organized  his  first  cab- 
inet, Benjamin  was  appointed  attorney  general,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
expressly  qualified  by  adroitness  and  unscrupulousness.  After  a  while  Le- 
roy  Walker,  the  incompetent  Secretary  of  War,  was  displaced,  and  Ben- 
jamin was  named  as  his  successor.  In  this  department  his  career  was  far 
from  brilliant.  The  Congressional  committee  of  inquiry  attributed  to  his 
incompetency  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Confederate  cause  at  Roanoke 
Island.  But  if  he  was  out  of  place  as  bead  of  the  War  Department,  the  as- 
tute Southern  dictator  had  discovered  that  he  possessed  faculties  too  valua- 
ble to  be  lost;  so,  in  face  of  Congressional  censure,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  March,  1862. 

The  session  of  the  Confederate  Congress  which  commenced  on  the  20lh 
of  July  was  short.  The  triumph  at  Bull  Run,  exaggerated  by  public  re- 
porf^  had  inspired  the  South  with  an  overweening  confidence  of  immediate 
success,  and  Congress  was  ready  to  grant  more  than  the  executive  asked. 
The  Secretary  of  War  had  asked  for  300,000  men;  Congress  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  400,000.  The  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  treasury  notes, 
payable  in  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  and  of  a  like  amount 
in  bonds,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  twenty  years,  was 
authorized,  the  notes  to  be  receivable  for  all  public  dues  except  the  export 
duty  on  cotton.  A  war-tax  of  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was  im- 
posed upon  all  real  and  personal  property,  including  slaves;  heads  of  fam- 
ilies whose  property  amounted  to  less  than  $500  being  exempt.  The  Pres- 
ident was  authorized  to  take  the  control  of  all  telegraphic  lines  and  offices; 
to  appoint  agents  wherever  he  chose  to  supervise  all  communications  pass- 
ing over  the  lines;  no  communication  in  cipher,  or  any  of  enigmatical  or 
doubtful  character,  could  be  transmitted  until  its  real  purport  was  explained 
to  the  agent,  and  not  then  unless  the  person  sending  it  was  known  to  be 
trustworthy.  Any  person  sending  any  dispatch  relating  to  military  oper- 
ations without  first  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  agent,  or  in  any 
case  sending  a  message  calculated  to  aid  the  enemy,  was  to  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Federal  Congress  bad  passed  an  act  confiscating  all  property  in  the 
insurrectionary  states  which  should  be  used  m  aid  of  the  insurrection,  in- 
cluding the  enfranchisement  of  all  slaves  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  insurgents.  The  Confederate  Congress  retaliated  by  passing 
sweeping  acts  ordering  the  banishment  of  all  alien  enemies,  and  the  abso- 
lute confiscation  of  all  their  property  of  whatever  kind,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  debts  due  them  from  the  Confederacy,  or  from  a  state  belonging 
to  it.  This  confiscation  act  was  to  be  retrospective,  its  operation  applying 
to  every  nght  or  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  Union  subsequent  to  the  21st 
day  of  May.  By  these  acts,  and  the  proclamations  issued  in  accordance 
with  them,  all  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholdiog  states  of  the  Union,  who 
should  not  at  once  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  all  subjects  of  neutral  governments  having  a  domicil  within  or 
carrying  on  business  in  the  Union,  were  declared  to  be  alien  enemies.  Ev- 
ery male  of  these  classes  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  required  to 
leave  the  Confederacy  within  forty  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
district  attorneys  and  marshals  were  to  make  complaint  against  any  such 
persons  then  remaining,  the  marshal  arresting  and  keeping  them  in  close  cus- 
tody. If  the  court  so  ordered,  they  were  to  be  removed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  them  from  acquiring  any  information  that  could  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Confederacy.  Any  alien  who  should  return  after  being  removed  should 
be  delivered  over  to  the  military  authority,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  spy  or  pris- 
oner of  war,  as  the  case  might  require.  Receivers  were  appointed  in  the 
several  districts,  who  were  to  summon  before  them  all  attorneys  and  coun- 
selors at  law,  all  presidents  and  cashiers  of  banks,  all  administrative  officers 
of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  all  agents  of  foreign  merchants  and  cor- 
porations, all  dealers  in  mercantile  paper,  all  assignees  and  trustees  of  estates 
— all  persons,  in  fine,  "who  were  known  to  do  business  for  others."  To  these 
persons  a  series  of  stringent  questions  was  to  be  put,  to  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  answer  upon  oath.  They  were  required  to  testify  whether  then, 
or  at  any  time  after  the  21st  of  May,  tbey  had  in  their  possession  or  under 
their  control  any  property  in  which  an  alien  enemy  had  any  right,  title,  or 
interest,  direct  or  indirect.  If  such  was  the  case,  they  were  to  give  minute 
and  specific  information  respecting  it.  If  they  had  disposed  of  any  such 
property  or  interest,  they  were  to  state  when,  to  whom,  and  for  what  the  sale 
had  been  made,  and  by  whom  the  property  was  then  held.  The  Bamo  pro- 
vision applied  to  all  debts  due  to  any  alien  enemy.  Every  citizen  wns  made 
a  «py  upon  every  other.  Every  person  was  to  tell  if  he  knew  of  any  prop- 
erty held  by  or  for,  or  any  debts  due  to  an  alien  enemy,  describing  them 
particularly,  and  giving  the  name  and  residence  of  the  holder,  debtor,  trus- 
tee, or  agent.  The  responsibility  of  the  citizen  was  not  limited  to  answer- 
ing the  questions  actually  propounded, but  he  was  especially  directed,in  ad- 
dition, to  state  every  thing  else  that  he  knew  "  which  may  aid  in  carrying 
into  full  effect  the  sequestration  act,  and  state  the  same  as  fully  and  particu- 
larly as  if  thereunto  specially  interrogated."  If  any  attorney,  agent,  former 
partner,  or  trustee  holding  or  controlling  any  property  or  interest  in  proper- 
ty belonging  to  an  alien  enemy  failed  to  give  information  to  the  receiver,  lie 
was  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  which  ho  was  to  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5000,  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  besides  be- 
ing liable  to  pay  double  the  vuluo  of  the  property  in  question 
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of  an  interval  of  forty  miles  between  Danville,  In  Virginia,  and  Greensbor- 
OUgb,  in  North  Carolina.  The  construction  of  this  short  link  would  furnish 
a  route  through  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy,  and  give  access  to  a  popu- 
lation and  to  military  resources  from  which  the  government  was  then  de- 
barred, besides  greatly  increasing  the  Bafety  and  capacity  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  supplies  from  the  farthest  points.  It  was  true  that  the 
Constitution  prohibited  Congress  from  appropriating  money  for  internal  im- 
provements intended  to  facilitate  commerce,  but  this  prohibition  might  be 
obviated  by  considering  this  a  military  work.  The  mode  suggested  by  the 
President  was  that  Congress  should  give  aid  to  a  company  organized  to  con- 
struct and  carry  on  the  work.  The  road  was  finally  constructed  directly  by 
government,  and  in  the  end  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Confederacy  by  en- 
abling it  to  transport  troops  rapidly  between  the  East  and  the  "West,  At 
more  than  one  critical  moment  it  practically  increased  by  ono  half  the  of- 
fensive and  defensive  power  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  proviaiouiil  government  of  tho  Confederacy  camo  to  an  cnd,by  its 


own  limitation,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1862.  Electors  had  in  the  mean 
while  been  appointed  to  choose  a  President  and  Vice-president  for  the  per- 
manent government.  The  .choice  had  been  declared  early  in  November.  It 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  No  candidates  were  named  in  opposition  to 
Davis  and  Stephens,  who  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors.  The 
provisional  Congress  had  been  a  mere  temporary  junta,  appointed  by  the 
Conventions  and  Legislatures  of  the  several  states.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
permanent  Congress  chosen  by  the  people.  This  body  convened  on  the  18th 
of  February.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  having  been  recognized  as  members 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  sent  delegates  to  both  houses,  all  the  slaveholding 
states  were  represented  except  Delaware  nnd  Maryland.  The  Senate,  when 
full,  consisted  of  2(1  members.  Nineteen  were  present  at  tbc  opening.  Tho 
House,  if  full,  would  have  consisted  of  112  members. 

About  twenty-five  of  theso  men  had  been  members  of  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  18(10.  Of  these,  Alabama  sent  Clay  to  the  Confederate 
Senate ;  Curry,  Pugh,  and  CJopton  to  the  House.    Arkansas  sent  Johuson  to 
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JIoiihit  Toouiib,  Senator,  Ammi  Iitjibos,  Senator. 

Tniv*8  tt*iiiiiaiA».  Joan  J.  Jonw.  Joaniji  Hill. 
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the  Senate.  Georgia  sent  Hill  to  the  Senate,  and  Gartrell  to  the  House. 
Mississippi  sent  Brown  to  the  Senate  ;  Reuben  Davis,  McRae,  Singleton,  and 
Barksdale  to  the  House,  North  Carolina  sent  Smith  to  the  House,  nil  her 
other  members  being  new  men.  South  Carolina  sent  to  the  House  Boycc, 
Miles,  Bonham,  and  McQueen,  four  of  her  Beven  last  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Congress;  she  also  sent  to  the  Senate  Orr  and  Barnwell,  who  had 
formerly  represented  her  at  Washington.  Besides  these  former  members  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  there  were  about  half  a  score  of  men  in  this  Confeder- 
ate Congress  who  had  acquired  some  political  reputation.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  new  men,  thrown  up  from  the  masses  by  the  fierce  fires  of  seces- 
sion. 

The  inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  permanent  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy took  place  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  180th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington.  Three  days  after  he  sent  in  his  message,  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  the  Confederacy.  The  new  government  began  under 
gloomy  auspices,    At  the  East,Buniside  had  captured  Roanoke  Islund.uud 


effected  a  firm  lodgment  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  West,  Grant  had  taken 
Fort  Donelson  ;  the  Confederate  forces,  driven  from  Bowling  Green,  were 
evacuating  Kentucky,  nnd  were  in  a  few  dnys  to  abandon  Nashville,  which 
had  a  few  months  beforo  been  named  in  Congress  as  the  future  capital  of 
the  Confederacy;  Zollieofler  had  been  defeated  and  killed  at  Mill  Spring; 
Price,  driven  from  Missouri  into  Arkansas,  had  been  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge. 
Savannah  was  threatened  by  the  Federal  gun-boats.  New  Orleans,  although 
no  one  then  knew  it,  was  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  captured  by  Farragut,  inflict- 
ing what  then  seemed  the  one  great  blow  to  which  the  Confederacy  was  ex- 
posed. The  great  Federal  forco  on  the  Potomac,  whicli  had  been  transform- 
ed from  a  crowd  into  an  army,  hung  threatening  over  Virginia,  and  was  al- 
most ready  to  strike  at  Richmond,  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  The  hope 
of  foreign  interference,  upon  whiuh,  in  spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
great  reliance  had  been  placed,  was  at  an  end.  The  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had  recognized  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  and  in  shutting  their 
porta  to  prizes  had  rendered  useless  the  law  for  sending  out  privateers. 
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There  was  no  way  of  turning  a  prize  to  profit.  The  Confederate  porta  were 
abut  by  the  Federal  blockade;  neutral  porta  by  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

In  face  of  these  facts  and  many  others  of  like  nature,  Davis  frankly  ac- 
knowledged what  he  could  not  deny.  "Events,"  he  said,  "have  demon- 
strated that  the  government  had  attempted  more  than  it  had  the  power  suc- 
cessfully to  achieve.  Hence,  in  the  effort  to  protect  by  our  arms  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  sea-board  and  inland,  wc  have  been  so 
exposed  aa  recently  to  suffer  great  disasters."  In  this  message  the  President 
intimated  rather  than  declared  what  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Confederate 
States  to  wage  a  successful  war  with  their  more  numerous  enemy.  Troops 
must  be  enlisted  for  long  terms,  instead  of  the  short  ones  for  which  they 
had  hitherto  taken  the  field.  He  hesitated  even  then  to  announce  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  South  capable  of  hearing  arms  must  be  conscript- 
ed, and  every  man  be  made  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  forced  into  the 
active  army. 


The  one  bright  point  which  the  President  found  in  the  general  gloomy 
aspect  of  affairs  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Confederacy.  "  The 
financial  system,"  he  said,  "  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  your  predecessors,  has 
proved  adequate  to  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  government.  We  have 
no  floating  debt ;  the  credit  of  the  government  is  unimpaired ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  has  been  §170,000,000— less  than  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  year."  He  could  hardly  have  foreboded,  or,  if  he  fore- 
saw, did  not  care  to  say,  that  in  a  few  months  the  financial  question  would 
become  quite  as  important  as  the  militaty  one;  that  the  deficit  in  the  Con- 
federate funds  would  involve  as  much  peril  and  suffering  as  any  possible 
disaster  in  the  field. 

At  the  outset  the  Confederate  government  had  no  lack  of  money  for  im- 
mediate purposes.  The  treachery  of  Floyd,  and  the  seizure  of  forts  and  ar- 
senals, had  furnished  arms  and  munitions  for  the  first  volunteers.  Regi- 
ments fitted  out  at  their  own  cost,  or  by  the  states,  were  offered  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  first  100,000  men  were  put  into  the  field  costing  the  Confed- 
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eracy  hardly  a  dollar.  A  brief  war,  if  any,  was  anticipated,  requiring  no 
great  outlay.  Wanting,  and,  to  superficial  view,  likely  to  want  very  little 
money,  the  credit  of  the  Confederacy  at  home  was  good ;  so,  when  a  loan  of 
$8,000,000  was  asked,  nearly  double  the  amount  was  offered  at  or  above 
par.  The  government  wisely  accepted  the  whole.  At  that  time  the  Federal 
government  could  hardly  borrow  a  less  sum  upon  any  terms.  This  loan 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  much  larger  amounts  were  required.  The  capital 
at  the  South  seeking  investment  was  small.  For  years,  whenever  any  man 
had  accumulated  money,  he  invested  it  in  lands  and  slaves,  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  cotton,  which  gave  larger  and  surer  returns  than 
any  other  investment.  The  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  South  had  been  for 
some  years  worth  not  less  than  $200,000,000  a  year,  almost  double  tho  value 
of  the  gold  product  of  California  and  Australia.  Nearly  all  of  this  was  ex- 
ported. As  a  medium  of  exchange,  cotton  was  equivalent  to  gold ;  but,  un- 
less as  an  article  of  export,  it  was  worthless.  If  detained  in  the  region  where 
produced,  it  was  a  burden  and  nuisance.  When  the  government  found  that 
it  must  contract  large  loans,  it  endeavored  to  make  cotton  a  basis  for  secur- 


ing them.  The  plan  was  that  every  cotton-grower  should  pledge  himself 
by  formal  contract  to  lend  to  the  government  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  cotton,  receiving  therefor  bonds  payable  at  a  long  day,  with 
heavy  interest.  The  government  was  not  to  buy  the  cotton  directly.  The 
planter  was  to  sell  it,  as  formerly,  through  Ins  agents;  but  the  money  for  the- 
portion  agreed  upon,  instead  of  being  paid  to  him,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  planter  receiving  in  lieu  treasury  bonds.  It  wns  estimated  that 
one  half  of  the  product  of  his  cotton  might  thus  be  spared  by  the  planter. 
This,  if  the  whole  year's  crop  were  sold  as  usual,  would  give  the  government 
$100,000,000.  Agents  were  sent  every  where  to  urge  the  planters  to  make 
this  conditional  loan,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  announced  that  $50,000,000 
had  been  pledged  ;  but,  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  cotton  could  be 
sold,  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  shut  it  out  from  a  market.  The 
cotton  was  worthless.  The  government  would  have  only  the  agreement  of 
the  planter  to  loan  it  half  the  proceeds  when  sold;  the  planter  merely  tho 
agreement  of  government  to  give  its  bonds  for  it  when  sold  and  the  proceeds 
paid  over  to  it 
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Meanwhile  the  planters  were  thrown  into  great  distress.  The  usual  prac- 
tice at  the  South  had  been  to  sell  the  crop  and  receive  the  pay  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. They  had  received  the  money  for  this  crop  from  Northern  mer- 
zhants,  and  had  spent  it.  As  the  market  was  cut  oft',  they  had  no  means  of 
carrying  on  their  estates  the  coming  year.  They  asked  government  to  come 
to  their  relief.  Many  modes  were  suggested,  all  of  which  resolved  into  two. 
Some  proposed  that  the  government  should  purchase  the  whole  cotton  crop ; 
others  that  it  should  advance  one  half  of  its  value,  payment  or  advance  to 
be  made,  not  in  bonds,  but  in  treasury  notes,  which  had  become  the  general 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  Mr.  Memminger,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  replied  to  these  propositions  on  the  17th  of  October.  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  wanted  to  raise  money.  These  suggestions  proposed  that  it 
should  spend  money.  That  which  was  the  least  objectionable,  because 
it  involved  the  smallest  outlay,  proposed  that  government  should  loan 
$100,000,000  on  pledge  of  the  forthcoming  cotton  crop,  receiving  only  the 
notes  of  the  planters.  The  other  plan,  that  government  should  buy  the 
whole  existing  crop,  involved  the  issue  of  $150,000,000,  being  the  whole 
value  of  the  cotton,  less  the  §50,000,000  of  cotton  loan  pledged.  But  cot- 
ton, unless  brought  to  market,  was  of  no  use  to  the  government.  In  cither 
case  it  would  have  to  pay  out  the  money  which  was  essential  to  its  very  ex- 
istence, and  receive  in  exchange  notes  or  produce  which  it  did  not  need  and 
could  not  use.  To  carry  on  the  war,  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  bad  been  issued,  and  these  bad  become  the  measure  of  value ; 
if  another  like  amount  were  issued  no  new  value  would  be  created  ;  the  ef- 
fect would  be  that  two  dollars  must  be  paid  for  that  which  could  now  be 
purchased  for  one.  Government,  being  the  largest  buyer,  would  thus  pay 
double  price  for  its  purchases,  and  would  actually  sink  the  whole  hundred 
millions  which  it  had  advanced.  The  planters  were  told  that  they  could  ex- 
pect no  special  aid  from  government,  and  they  must  look  out  for  themselves, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  were  advised,  in  the  first  place,  to 
produce  little  cotton,  but  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  provis- 
ions, and  to  make  their  own  clothing,  looking  for  money  to  loans  from  the 
banks,  to  be  secured  by  factors'  acceptances  based  on  pledges  of  produce. 
Banks  could  manage  such  loans  much  better  than  government,  and,  besides, 
much  less  advances  would  be  looked  for  from  them  than  from  government. 
These  suggestions  were  accepted  to  a  great  extent.  The  cotton  crop  of  1862 
was  estimated  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
production  of  food  was  largely  increased.  The  cotton  already  gathered  was 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  planters,  and,  some  months  later,  a  law  was  passed 
ordering  it  to  be  destroyed  whenever  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  into  the  Confederate  States  by  the  coast  and 
in  the  West. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  value  of  cotton  had  been  advanced  fourfold 
in  the  European  markets,  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  government  in  re- 
spect to  it  was  changed.  Swift  steamers  were  built  in  the  British  ship-yards 
on  the  Clyde  and  Mersey  to  run  the  blockade,  taking  in  arms  and  munitions, 
and  carrying  out  cotton.  The  Confederate  government  purchased  cotton 
and  shipped  it,  receiving  returns  in  gold  and  arms.  The  gold  was  employ- 
ed in  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions;  the  arms  and  muni- 
tions partly  by  running  the  blockade  and  partly  through  Mexico.  Every 
blockade-runner  was  compelled  to  take  a  certain  part  of  its  cargo  on  gov- 
ernment account;  the  remainder  was  at  the  risk  and  for  the  profit  of  the 
owners.  If  one  trip  out  of  three  was  successful,  the  whole  adventure  was 
profitable. 

The  exigencies  of  the  treasury  in  the  mean  time  compelled  the  issue  of 
paper  money  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  utmost  estimates  of  the  secre- 
tary. In  January,  1861,  the  whole  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  at  the 
South  was  $80,000,000.  In  January,  1863,  it  was  $300,000,000.  The  de- 
crease in  value,  when  once  it  set  in,  was  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in 
amount.  The  old  story  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  reversed.  Every  fresh 
issue  of  paper  made  the  whole  amount  of  less  value  than  before.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  when  the  issue  of  Confederate  notes  was  $100,000,000,  they 
were  nominally  equivalent  to  specie.  Then  the  depreciation  began.  In 
November,  specie  commanded  20  per  cent,  premium  ;  in  April,  1862,  50  per 
cent. ;  in  September,  100 ;  at  the  opening  of  1863,  fully  300.  That  is,  gov- 
ernment, the  largest  purchascr,had  to  pay  for  its  supplies  four  times  as  much 
in  notes  at  the  close  of  1862  as  it  paid  fifteen  months  before.  Subsequently 
the  depreciation  became  still  greater.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1864,  in  spite  of  stringent  measures  to  reduce  the  amount  of  currency 
by  imposing  a  tax  which  practically  amounted  to  the  repudiation  of  a  large 
part  of  its  old  issues,  Confederate  notes  were  worth  barely  five  cents  upon  a 
dollar: 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederacy,  when  the  permanent  govern- 
ment was  organized,  were  wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  South  had  from  the 
outset  looked  to  the  speedy  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  the  European 
powers.  Even  if  this  were  not  followed  by  actual  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  it  was  believed  that  it  must  result  in  measures 
which  would  greatly  benefit  the  South.  Great  Britain,  it  was  argued,  must 
in  any  case  have  American  cotton ;  the  blockade  prevented  her  from  get- 
ting it  except  in  small  quantities  and  at  enormous  prices.  She  would  there- 
fore be  driven,  right  or  wrong,  to  refuse  to  regard  the  blockade.  Pier  mer- 
chantmen, protcctedjif  need  were,  by  her  fleet,  would  throng  to  Confederate 
ports,  bringing  in  arms,  supplies,  and  gold,  and  taking  away  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  To  effect  such  a  recognition  was  the  first  object  of  Confederate 
diplomacy.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  placr,  to  neutralize  the 
strong  anti-slavery  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  to  convince  her  of  the 
commercial  advantages  which  would  result  from  recognition  and  free  trade 
with  the  South. 


Yancey,  Mann,  and  Rost,  the  first  Confederate  commissioners  to  Europe, 
sought  an  early  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. He  refused  to  receive  them  in  their  official  capacity,  but  gave  them 
an  unofficial  reception.  They  assured  him  that  the  real  cause  of  the  seces- 
sion was  not  slavery,  but  the  high  price  which  the  South  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  manufactured  goods,  in  order  to  protect  Northern  manufacturers.  This, 
indeed,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  emphatic  and  really  official  decla- 
ration of  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  that  "African  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution."  It 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  speech  and  declaration  of  Southern  pol- 
iticians and  statesmen  from  first  to  last,  before  and  after  the  secession.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Southern  Congress,  the  commissioners  went  on  to  say, 
was  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  imports,  while  the  new  tariff  of  the  United 
States  would  nearly  exclude  British  manufactures  from  the  North.  Of  the 
$350,000,000  annually  exported  from  the  United  States,  $270,000,000  were 
the  products  of  the  Southern  states.  They  had  this  amount  to  sell,  and  for 
it  they  wanted  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Russell  intimated  that  the  Confederacy  would  reopen  the  slave-trade. 
The  commissioners  denied  this.  The  Confederate  Constitution  directly  pro- 
hibited this  trade,  and  there  was  no  purpose  to  revive  it.  This  interview 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  and,  although  it  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Southern  commissioners,  they  decided  to  remain  in  London  for  a 
while,  hoping  that  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not 
long  be  delayed. 

In  August  they  addressed  a  formal  note  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  urging 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  upon  the  same  general  grounds,  and 
complaining  of  the  British  proclamation  of  neutrality.  The  rule  prohibit- 
ing prizes  of  either  belligerent  from  entering  British  ports  they  declared  to 
be  a  protection  to  the  commerce  and  ships  of  the  United  States ;  for  South- 
ern ports  being  shut  up  by  the  blockade,  and  neutral  ones  closed  by  procla- 
mation to  Confederate  prizes,  they  could  only  destroy  any  captures  they 
might  make.  The}'  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  neutralizing 
the  "anti-slavery  sentiment  so  universally  prevalent  in  England,  which 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  forming  friendly  public  relations  with  a  govern- 
ment recognizing  the  slavery  of  a  part  of  the  human  race."  They  declined 
discussing  with  a  foreign  power  the  question  of  the  morality  of  slavery,  but 
asserted  that  the  Federal  government  was  no  more  hostile  to  slavery  than 
was  the  Confederate.  The  party  in  power  in  the  Union,  they  said,  had  pro- 
posed to  guarantee  slavery  forever  in  the  states  if  the  South  would  remain 
in  the  Union.  "The  object  of  the  war,  as  officially  announced,  was  not  to 
free  the  slave,  but  to  keep  him  in  subjection  to  his  owner,  and  to  control  his 
labor  through  the  legislative  channels  which  the  Lincoln  government  de- 
signed to  force  upon  the  master."  They  therefore  confidently  believed  "  that, 
as  far  as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  England  was  concerned,  it  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  North,  and  would  probably  become  disgusted  with  a 
canting  hypocrisy  which  would  enlist  those  sympathies  under  false  pre- 
tenses." The  reply  to  this  communication  was  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment would  not  pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  questions  in  de- 
bate between  the  United  States  and  their  adversaries ;  that  it  would  not  de- 
part from  its  strictly  neutral  position  ;  would  not  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  seceding  states  until  the  fortune  of  arms  or  the  more  peaceful 
mode  of  negotiation  should  have  more  clearly  determined  the  respective  po- 
sitions of  the  two  belligerents.  Late  in  November  the  commissioners  made 
one  more  attempt  upon  the  British  government.  Under  express  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Davis,  they  endeavored  to  show  that  the  blockade  was  inef- 
fective, and  pointed  out  the  commercial  interests  affected  by  it  The  reply 
was  sharp  and  decisive:  "Lord  Russell  presents  his  compliments  lo  Mr. 
Yancey,  Mr.Rost,  and  Mr.  Mann.  He  had  the  honor  to  receive  their  letters 
and  inclosures  of  the  27th  and  30th  of  November,  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  he  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  official  communication  with 
tbem." 

Mr.  Yancev,  having  been  elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate,  returned  to 
the  South  after  the  absence  of  a  year.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  results 
of  his  mission,  he  said  that  the  Confederacy  had  no  friends  in  Europe.  The 
sentiment  there  was  anti-slavery,  and  that  portion  of  public  opinion  repre- 
sented by  the  government  of  England  was  abolition.  But  the  North,  also, 
had  no  friends  in  Europe.  The  independence  of  the  South  would  be  recog- 
nized only  when  the  North  was  forced  lo  acknowledge  it.  The  nations  of 
Europe  would  never  raise  the  blockade  until  it  suited  their  interest,  but  he 
believed  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  an  early  day.  Mason  and 
Slidell  had  in  the  mean  time  been  busy  in  London  and  Paris.  Rost  was 
sent  to  Spain,  and  Mann  to  Belgium;  but  they  were  unable  to  induce  the 
European  powers,  all  of  whom  had  expressly  or  tacitly  agreed  to  act  in  com- 
mon, to  recognize  the  Confederacy,  or  to  depart  from  their  position  of  abso- 
lute neutrality. 

But  the  immediate  difficulty  which  confronted  the  Confederacy  at  the  or- 
ganization of  its  permanent  government  was  the  condition  of  the  army.  The 
Confederate  army  of  1861  was  composed  mainly  of  men  who  had  enlisted 
for  a  year,  and  their  term  of  enlistment  was  about  to  expire.  The  time  of 
148  regiments  would  close  in  thirty  days.  Few  of  the  men  composing  these 
regiments  had  re-enlisted.  The  rush  of  volunteers  had  ceased.  Gay  young 
men  no  longer  contended  for  the  honor  of  going  to  fight  the  Yankees.  The 
long  interval  of  inaction  which  had  followed  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  during 
which  the  Federal  government  was  busy  in  gathering  and  training  its  re- 
cruits, bad  fearfully  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Confederate  armies.  The 
force  which  for  months  lay  defiantly  almost  in  sight  of  Washington  was  far 
less  strong  than  was  imagined.  Had  the  Federal  leaders  known  its  real 
strength,  they  might  have  ventured  a  movement  early  in  1862  which  would 
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have  swept  it  away.  Beyond  tbis  army  the  Confederacy  had  at  the  moment 
no  formidable  force  in  the  field.    Richmond  was  almost  destitute  of  defense. 

The  disasters  which  the  Confederacy  experienced  in  the  early  months  of 
1862  awoke  the  government  to  its  danger,  and  pointed  out  its  sole  means  of 
salvation.  Their  extended  line  of  offense  and  defense  must  be  contracted, 
and  their  forces  concentrated  upon  vital  points.  Above  all,  the  army  must 
be  largely  increased.  Furloughs  had  been  so  freely  granted  that  the  regi- 
ments in  the  field  had  been  greatly  weakened.  By  a  general  order  of  March 
24,  every  furlough  and  leave  of  absence  was  summarily  revoked ,  every  offi- 
cer and  man  absent  from  duty,  except  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disabili- 
ty, was  ordered  to  return  at  once  to  his  command.  The  President,  in  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress,  said  that  the  laws  for  raising  armies  should  be  re- 
formed. They  had  been  so  frequently  changed  that  it  was  often  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  law  actually  was.  There  was,  moreover,  a  conflict 
between  state  and  Confederate  legislation.  There  must  be  some  general 
system  for  raising  armies,  the  power  for  which  was  by  the  Constitution  vest- 
ed in  Congress.  This  necessity  was  now  rendered  imminent  by  the  vast  prep- 
arations made  by  the  enemy  for  a  combined  assault  at  numerous  points. 
The  state  had  a  right  to  demand  military  service  of  every  citizen,  but  it  was 
not  wise  to  place  in  active  service  the  very  young  or  the  very  .old.  Those 
under  eighteen  required  instruction ;  those  of  mature  age  were  needed  to 
maintain  order  at  home.  These  two  classes  constituted  the  reserve,  to  be 
called  out  and  kept  in  the  field  only  in  an  emergency.  To  retain  this  re- 
serve intact  it  was  necessary,  in  a  great  war  like  this,  that  all  capable  per- 
sons of  intermediate  age  should  pay  their  debt  of  military  service  to  the 
country.  He  therefore  recommended  that  a  law  should  be  passed  declaring 
that  all  persons  residing  in  the  Confederate  States  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  thirty-five,  not  legally  exempt,  should  be  held  in  the  military  serv- 
ice; that  a  prompt  system  should  be  adopted  for  tbeir  enrollment  and  or- 
ganization, and  that  all  laws  conflicting  with  this  system  should  be  repealed. 

The  first  general  conscription  law  of  the  Confederacy,  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation,  was  passed  on  the  16th  of  April,  1862.  It 
withdrew  every  non-exempt  citizen  of  the  prescribed  age  from  state  control, 
and  placed  him  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  during  the  war- 
It  annulled  all  contracts  made  with  volunteers  for  short  terms,  holding  them 
in  service  for  two  years  additional,  should  the  war  continue  so  long.  All 
twelve  months' recruits  below  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five  years,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  exempted  by  tbis  law,  were  to  be  retained  in  service 
for  ninety  days  after  their  term  expired.  The  President  might,  with  the 
consent  of  the  several  governors,  employ  state  officers  to  make  the  enroll- 
ment, but,  if  this  consent  was  not  given,  the  President  should  appoint  Con- 
federate officers  for  that  purpose.  When  all  the  companies  and  regiments 
from  any  state  should  have  been  filled,  the  remainder  of  enrolled  men  should 
be  held  as  a  reserve,  from  whom  should  be  drawn  by  lot,  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  three  months,  details  to  keep  the  companies  always  full.  This  re- 
serve, while  at  home,  was  not  to  receive  pay  or  be  subject  to  the  articles  of 
war,  except  that,  if  they  refused  to  obey  the  President's  call,  they  should  be 
treated  as  deserters.  "Whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  service  required  it, 
the  President  was  authorized  to  call  out  the  entire  reserve.  This  law  was 
silent  as  to  exemptions  from  service.  The  omission  was  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent orders;  and  aa  the  course  of  events  required  still  larger  demands 
upon  the  people,  these  exemptions  were  more  and  more  restricted,  until  they 
finally  included  only  members  of  Congress  and  the  state  Legislatures,  and 
such  officials  as  were  absolutely  essential  to  administer  the  state  and  nation- 
al governments;  certain  clergymen,  teachers,  and  physicians;  a  few  editors 
and  printers;  and  a  certain  number  of  persons  absolutely  required  to  con- 
duct agricultural  operations  and  oversee  slaves.' 

Provision  was  made  for  carrying  tbis  sweeping  conscription  bill  into 
prompt  execution.  Camps  of  instruction  were  established,  where  the  en- 
rolled men  were  collected  and  drilled,  and  in  each  state  there  was  a  com- 
mander of  conscripts  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  new  levies.  These 
were  sent  off  in  squads  and  companies,  to  be  formed  into  regiments  as  gov- 
ernment pleased.  State  pride  was,  however,  fostered  by  putting  the  recruits 
from  each  state  together  under  officers  from  their  own  states. 

There  were  some  murmurs  against  this  law,  which  virtually  made  every 
white  male  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  a  soldier,  liable  to 
be  brought  into  active  service  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  mere  call  of  the 
President.     These  murmurs  were  promptly  suppressed  every  where  except 


1  The  various  conscription  laws  of  the  Confederacy  were  passed  in  secrei  session,  and  do  not 
appear  !o  have  heen  published  in  full.  The  tiklou-md  Kmmintr,  an  opposition  journal,  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  IB6t,  published  an  abstract  of  the  Military  Bill  which  had  not  long  before  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, nnd  was  then  under  consideration  in  the  House.  In  this  abstract,  officers  of  the  general  nnd 
s.nte  departments  are  placed  among  the  exempts.  The  Richmond  Sentinel,  the  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  February  17,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  bill  as  finally  passed,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
bavin g  been  removed.     'Flic  following  is  its  abstract  of  exemptions: 

"The  tenth  section  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  exempt  except  the  following:  ministers, 
superintendents  of  deaf,  dumb,  anil  blind  or  insane  asylums;  one  editor  to  each  newspaper,  and 
sueb  employes  as  ho  may  swoar  to  he  indispensable;  the  Confederate  and  stale  public  printers, 
and  the  journeymen  printers  necessary  to  perform  the  public  printing;  ono  apothecary  to  each 
drug  store,  who  was  and  has  been  continuously  doing  business  as  such  since  October  10,  1862; 
physicians  over  thirty  years  of  ago  of  seven  years' practice,  not  including  dentists;  presidents  nnd 
teachers  of  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  who  havo  not  less  than  thirty  pupils ;  superintendents 
of  public  hospitals  established  by  law,  and  such  physicians  and  nurses  as  may  bo  indispensable 
for  their  efficient  management,  One  agriculturist  on  each  farm  where  there  is  no  white  male 
adult  r-ot  liable  to  duty,  employing  fifteen  able-bodied  -laves  between  ten  nnd  fifty  years  of  age, 
upon  the  following  c.undiiions :  the  parry  exempted  shrill  give  bond  to  deliver  to  tho  government 
in  tho  coxt  twelve  months  100  pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent  in  salt  pork,  at  government  se- 
lection, and  100  pounds  of  beef  for  each  sueb  able-bodied  slave  employed  on  said  farm,  at  commis- 
sioners' rates.  In  certain  cases  this  may  bo  commuted  in  grain  or  other  provisions.  Tlio  offi- 
cers nnd  employes  of  railroad  companies  engaged  in  military  transportation,  not  beyond  one  for 
each  mile  used  in  such  transportation,  nnd  under  ccrlnio  restrictions.  Also  exempts  mail  con- 
tractors and  carriers." 

This  abstract  makes  no  mention  of  the  officials  of  the  general  or  slate  governments ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  wero  exempted  by  other  sections,  for  it  is  provided  that  the  President  may  de- 
tail ariWis,  mechanics,  or  persons  of  scieotilk  skill  to  perform  indispensable  services  in  various 
dopartOHDtS. 


in  Georgia  and  Arkansas,  where  it  seemed  that  a  conflict  might  arise  between 
state  and  Confederate  authorities.  Officers  of  the  state  militia  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  enrolling  officers.  The  governor  demanded  their  release, 
threatening  to  arrest  any  Confederate  officer  who  should  arrest  any  state  of- 
ficer. The  Confederate  authorities  yielded  the  point;  but  adding,  through 
the  Secretary  of  War,  "  If  you  arrest  any  of  our  enrolling  officers  in  their 
attempts  to  get  men  to  fill  up  the  Georgia  regiments  now  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  you  will  cause  great  mischief,  I  think  we  might  as  well  drive  out 
our  common  enemy  before  we  make  war  upon  each  other."  Brown,  the 
irascible  and  pragmatic  governor,  was  mollified  by  this  concession  to  his  dig- 
nity as  chief  magistrate  of  a  sovereign  state.  He  said  that  he  was  happy 
that  the  Confederate  government  had  decided  to  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  state  so  far  as  not  to  force  her  to  the  alternative  of  permitting 
any  department  of  her  government  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  defend  herself  by 
force.  A  local  judge  in  Georgia  pronounced  the  conscription  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, but  his  decision  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state. 

The  disasters  which  compelled  the  Confederate  government  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  concentrating  its  forces  in  Virginia  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
states  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  that  state  calling  them  to  arms,  and  more  than  insinu- 
ating that  the  Confederate  government  had  deserted  the  state,  and  that  the 
call  of  the  President  for  troops  from  Arkansas  should  be  disregarded,  and 
even  hinting  at  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy  of  the  Southwest.1  The 
Confederate  government  wisely  forbore  here,  ns  in  Georgia,  to  enter  upon  a 
controversy  with  one  of  the  states.  The  wisdom  of  concentrating  its  force 
in  Virginia  was  soon  apparent,  and  at  the  next  election  Rector  was  defeated. 

The  conscription  law  was  at  once  put  into  execution.  Sweeping  as  it  was, 
and  rapidly  as  it  was  enforced,  it  was  not  an  atom  too  sweeping,  and  barely 
in  time  to  save  the  Confederacy  from  destruction.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment, with  the  start  in  preparation  of  fully  four  months,  delayed  the  advance 
of  its  troops  upon  Richmond,  hesitating  which  line  to  adopt,  when  an  ad- 
vance upon  either  of  the  proposed  lines  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success. 
A  full  month  of  precious  time  was  lost  before  the  advance  was  begun.  An- 
other month  was  wasted  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  an  army  of  fully 
100,000  men  was  held  in  check  by  barely  a  tenth  of  their  number.  Three 
weeks  more  were  taken  up  in  the  cautious  advance  across  the  Peninsula. 
Thus  three  full  months,  every  day  of  which  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  Con- 
federacy, were  lost  by  the  Federal  army  before  it  was  fairly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Richmond. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  time  the  Confederate  authorities  well-nigh  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  defend  their  capital.  On  the  21st  of  April,  while 
the  Federal  army  was  in  check  before  Yorktown,  the  Confederate  Congress 
adjourned  in  such  haste  as  to  show  that  the  members  were  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  personal  safety.  The  newspapers  were  bitter  in  their  in- 
vectives against  the  fugitives.  One  invented  the  euphonious  word  "ske- 
daddle" to  designate  their  flight.  Another  said  that  the  stampeding  mem- 
bers, afraid  of  railroad  accidents,  had  gone  off  by  canal,  a  regiment  of  ladiea 
being  sent  to  clear  the  tow-path.  They  would  escort  the  members  to  the 
mountains,  and,  leaving  them  under  the  protection  of  the  children  until 
McClellan  would  suffer  them  to  come  forth,  would  return  to  the  defense  of 
the  country.  But  the  alarm  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Congress.  The 
railway  trains  were  blocked  up  by  fugitives;  the  President  sent  his  family 
to  Raleigh ;  the  government  archives  were  packed  up  ready  to  be  sent  to 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  state  Legislature,  however,  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  the  Confederate  authorities  to  defend  Richmond  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  this  demand  was  secouded  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
capital.  Fortifications  were  thrown  up  around  the  city,  and  the  approaches 
by  the  James  River  were  blocked  up.  Above  all,  time  had  been  gained. 
Early  in  June  the  conscription  law  began  to  produce  its  effects  in  filling  up 
the  ranks,  and  by  the  time  the  Federal  army  was  prepared  to  open  its  direct 
attack  it  found  itself  confronted  by  fully  equal  forces,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  greatly  outnumbered. 

The  President  of  the  Confederacy  had  in  the  mean  while  given  a  great 
commander  to  its  armies.  Congress  had  not  long  before  passed  a  bill  cre- 
ating the  office  of  commanding  general,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  mili- 


1  "By  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Military  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  tho  state 
from  invasion  whoso  right  it  is  to  call  an  army  into  the  field  when  the  Confederate  States  refuse 
or  nefilcot  to  protect  I  he  people,  I  call  upon  each  and  every  man  capable  of  louring  arms  to  pre- 
pare ot  once  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  law  is  that  every  able-bodied  free  white  male  inhabitant 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  ;tnd  forlv-tivi-  ^hi.ll  .  uu-nihlc  the  milma  nl  the  state.  .  .  .  All  men 
between  these  ac.es.  if  physically  able,  may  bo  called  to  the  field  now,  the  stale  being  invaded. 
The  state,  always  sovereign,  i-  sovereign  yet  in  her  reserved  rights,  one  of  which  >s  to  defend  her 
Own  soil,  her  own  government,  her  own  ,.eoplc."  Arkansas,  he  -anl,  hud  severed  her  conricciion 
with  the  United  Slates  upon  ihe  doctrine  of  stale  sovereignty,  nnd  luiir.ed  no  alliance  with  the  oili- 
er Confederate  states.  She  had  lavished  her  blood  in  support  of  the  Confederacy.  ''She  bad 
done  this  because  of  her  generous  confidence  that,  when  ihe  evil  hour  came  upon  her,  the  Confed- 
erate Mug  would  be  found  flowing  from  hei  leililenieht-,  defying  the  invader,  and  giving  succor  to 
her  people  But  untoward  events  had  placed  her  bey  end  ihe  pjile  of  protection.  Much  impaired, 
[hough  still  capable  of  resistance,  she  will  strike  a  blow  for  bherly,  and  continue  to  be  free.  If 
left  to  her  fate,  she  will  carve  a  new  destiny  rather  than  be  sul.  ngnled.  It  was  for  l.heriy  she 
struck,  nnd  not  for  subordination  to  nnV  created  secondary  power  Norih  or  South.  Iter  best 
friends  arc  her  loilurnl  nllies  nearest  at  home,  who  will  pulsate  when  she  I.  eeds,  whose  utmost 
hone  is  not  br-voiid  her  existence  If  the  arteries  of  lln>  Confederate  heart  do  not  permeate  be- 
yond the  east  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  let  Southern  Missmirinns,  A.Un-ians,  I  cNans.  and  the  great 
West  hnow  it.  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Arkansas  lost,  abandoned  sulongaied,  i,  not  Arkansas 
as  sho  entered  the  Conbdera.e  covernmem;  nor  will  she  remain  Arkansas,  ,1  ,.,.!,■  derate  state, 
desolated  as  a  wilderness.  Her  children,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  will  build  there  ■  new 
ark  and  launch  it  on  new  waters,  seeking  n  new  haven  somewhere  ,.f  cnn"M?.  safely  .and  rest. 
This  address  closed  with  a  call  fnMMW  volunteers  from  the  militia  of  ihe  stale.  It  sufficient  vol- 
unteers were  not  f-nheoming,  ihe  deficiency  would  he  Mipphed  by  dratt.  "Troops  raised  under 
this  call."  it  was  <j,nili.-ntiilv  added,  "will  not  he  transferred  10  I  oofederate  service,  under  any 
circumstances,  withon.  their' consent,  and  on  no  account  unless  a  I  oiifedernle  lone  sunlcieni  to 
prevent  iioa-io,,  is  sen.  into  the  slate.     These  arc  raised  exclusively  |..r lie  prulcelion.      HoiseS, 

bono  equipments,  and  arms  lost  by  the  casualties  of  war  will  bo  paid  for  by  the  state.  -Address 
of  Governor  Rtctor,  May  5,  1662. 
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tary  movements  of  the  war.  The  design  of  the  bill  was  to  place  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President,  witb 
whom  Johnston  had  never  been  a  favorite,  vetoed  the  bill ;  but  Johnston, 
in  virtue  of  his  rank  as  senior  general,  commanded  in  the  field  before  Rich- 
mond. A  wound  received  on  the  2d  of  June  disabled  him  for  a  time;  and 
on  the  following  day  Davis  appointed  Lee  to  the  nominal  office  of  command- 
ing general,  the  order  providing  that  he  should  "act  under  the  direction  of 
the  President."  There  had  been  nothing  in  Lee's  previous  career  indicating 
that  he  possessed  qualities  beyond  those  of  a  brave  and  energetic  subordi- 
nate. As  commander  of  the  state  forces  he  had  not  been  successful  in  West- 
ern Virginia.  His  sudden  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  was  considered  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration  as  a 
part  of  Mr.  Davis's  plan  of  holding  every  thing  under  his  own  control,  by 
studiously  keeping  down  every  man  who  might  by  possibility  become  his 
rival.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  in  such  a  crisis  this  could  have  been  the 
motive  for  the  promotion  of  Lee.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  in  him  the 
President  saw  the  great  general.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  appointment 
of  Lee  to  the  chief  command  the  Confederate  forces  gained  as  their  leader 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war. 

The  Federal  campaign  in  the  Valley  and  on  the  Peninsula  was  a  failure. 
In  the  early  days  of  June  Richmond  was  in  the  utmost  peril.  In  the  early 
days  of  July  the  Federal  forces  had  been  forced  to  the  James  River.  In  the 
early  days  of  August  the  Federals  were  driven  back  from  Cedar  Mountain. 
At  the  close  of  the  month,  after  losing  the  battles  near  the  old  field  of  Bull 
Run,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  driven  back  upon  Washington.  In  the 
early  days  of  September  the  Confederates  were  crossing  the  Potomac,  invad- 
ing Maryland,  and  threatening  Washington. 

When  the  Confederate  Congress  reassembled  at  Richmond  on  the  15th  of 
August,  the  President  might  well  offer  his  congratulations  upon  the  issue  of 
the  events  of  the  last  four  months.  "The  vast  army,"  he  said,  "which 
threatened  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  has  been  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  lines  of  investment"  The  conscription  law  bad  saved  the  Confederacy  ; 
but  this  bad  been  done  at  a  fearful  cost.  The  levy  embracing  all  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  had  been  exhausted.  It  was  necessary  to  extend 
the  conscription  law  so  as  to  enable  the  President  to  call  into  active  service 
all  persons  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five.  A  law  was  passed  to  this  ef- 
fect on  the  27th  of  September,  but  the  power  thus  conferred  was  not  exer- 
cised until  the  expiration  of  almost  a  year.  In  July,  1863,  the  President 
called  into  active  service  all  between  eighteen  and  forty-five.  Seven  months 
later,  in  February,  1864,  a  new  law  was  passed  still  farther  extending  the 
conscription,  by  including  in  it  all  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty. 
The  full  consideration  of  these  two  last  conscription. laws  belongs  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  this  history. 

The  Confederates  had  from  the  very  outset  employed  slaves  and  free  col- 
ored persons  in  a  military  capacity.  The  works  before  Charleston,  com- 
menced late  in  1860,  were  mainly  thrown  up  "by  large  gangs  of  negroes 
from  the  plantations," '  and  by  free  negrees  of  Charleston,  of  whom  150  in 
a  single  day  offered  their  services  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.2  In 
April  the  Lynchburg  Republican  proposed  "three  cheers  for  the  patriotic 
free  negroes  of  Lynchburg,"  of  whom  seventy  had  "  tendered  their  services 
to  the  governor  to  act  in  whatever  capacity  may  be  assigned  them  in  de- 
fense of  the  state."  It  was  triumphantly  announced  that  all  the  fortifica- 
tions required  for  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  could  be  erected  by  the  voluntary 
labor  of  negroes.3  In  June  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee_  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  governor  to  "receive  into  the  military  service  of  the  state  all 
male  free  persons  of  color  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty ;"  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  did  not  volunteer  they  were  to  be  impressed.  The  South- 
ern newspapers  of  1861  were  full  of  accounts  of  colored  volunteers.  One 
told  of  a  grand  display,  held  November  23,  at  New  Orleans,  where  28,000 
troops  were  reviewed,  among  whom  was  a  "  regiment  composed  of  1400  free 
colored  men."  The  works  at  Manassas  Junction  were  mainly  thrown  up 
by  the  slaves  of  the  neighboring  planters.4  In  February,  1862,  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  passed  a  bill  ordering  the  enlistment  of  free  colored  per- 
sons for  six  months.  On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.Foote  declared  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress  that,  when  Nashville  was  surrendered,  1000  or  1500  slaves 
had  been  called  out  and  employed  on  the  fortifications.  In  November,  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  of  Georgia,  called  for  slaves  to  complete  the  fortifications  of 
Savannah ;  if  these  were  not  voluntarily  tendered,  a  levy  would  be  made 
upon  every  planter  in  the  state  of  one  slave  out  of  five,  which  would  give  a 
working  force  of  15,000.  Subsequent  to  this  time  still  more  stringent  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  bring  negroes  into  the  Confederate  service. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1863  the  only  law  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress 
for  the  employment  of  colored  soldiers  was  the  act  of  July  17,1862,  author- 
izing the  President  to  employ  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed Suites  persons  of  African  descent,  and  freeing  the  families  of  such  per- 
sons, provided  they  belonged  to  masters  in  rebellion.  The  passage  of  this 
law  aroused  an  intense  feeling  throughout  the  South,  of  which  the  Confed- 
erate government  promptly  took  advantage.  In  his  message  of  August  15, 
President  Davis  complains  that  "two  at  least  of  the  generals  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  unchecked  by  their  government,  in  exciting  servile  in- 
surrection, and  in  arming  and  training  slaves  for  warfare  against  their  mas- 
ters, citizens  of  the  Confederacy."  Threats  of  vengeance  were  then  made. 
These  took  form  in  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  23d  of  December,  in  which 
it  was  ordered  that  "all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  delivered 
over  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  states  to  which  they  be- 
l.ing  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  said  states,"  and  that  "like 
'  niipMch  from  R,  R.  ninnlwi  to  Perry  Wnlkcr,  MnMlo.  '  Charleston  Mcreiay,  JmaoryS, 
1861,/  '      ■  Petersburg  Bxrir  n,  April  23.  *  Beonrcgnrd's  R-j-ori  of  iho  Bntllo  of  Bull  Bun. 
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orders  be  executed  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  all  commissioned  officers  of 
the  United  States  when  found  serving  in  company  with  said  slaves  in  insur- 
rection against  the  authorities  of  the  different  states  of  the  Confederacy." 
As  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  upon 
all  insurgent  slaves,  and  upon  all  who  should  aid  them,  the  intent  of  this 
proclamation  was  to  deny  to  all  such  persons  who  should  be  captured,  and 
also  to  all  white  officers  commanding  them,  the  character  of  prisoners  of 
war,  directing  them  to  be  banded  over  for  summary  execution  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  several  states.  This  proclamation  was  subsequently  mod- 
ified by  an  act  passed  in  May,  1863.  It  declared  that  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  enemy  who  might  be  captured  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
state  authorities,  but  should  be  dealt  witb  by  the  Confederate  government; 
that  every  white  Federal  officer  commanding  negro  or  mulatto  troops  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and  if  captured,  be  put  to 
death  or  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  military  court;  that  ev- 
ery such  person  should  be  tried  by  the  military  corps  or  army  capturing 
him,  but  the  President  might  commute  the  punishment  ordered  by  this 
court ;  but "  all  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  shall  be  engaged  in  war,  or  taken 
in  arms  against  the  Confederate  Suites,  or  shall  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the  Confederate 
Suites,  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  or  suites  in  which  they 
shall  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  present  or  future  laws 
of  such  state  or  states."  The  general  principle  thus  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished was  that  no  person  of  color  should  be  recognized  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  as  such  be  entitled,  when  captured,  to  the  rights  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  but  should  be  held  to  be  a  malefactor,  liable  to  the  severe  pen- 
alties prescribed  by  local  law  against  offenders  of  other  than  pure  white  de- 
scent. Out  of  this  general  provision  grew  in  the  sequel  many  questions  re- 
lating to  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of  April,  1862,  had  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  upon  Southern  feeling.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  rigid 
government  instituted  over  the  conquered  city  by  General  Butler.  Two 
special  acts  of  his  afforded  a  pretext  for  violent  measures.  Upon  the  infor- 
mal surrender  of  the  city  the  Union  flag  had  been  hoisted  upon  the  Mint. 
There  were  then  no  Federal  troops  actually  occupying  the  city,  which  was, 
however,  commanded  by  the  Union  gun-boats,  and  virtually  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  flag  was  cut  down  by  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  prominent  among 
whom  was  one  Mumford,  a  notorious  character  of  the  city.  He  was  arrest- 
ed by  General  Butler,  tried,  and  executed.  Many  women  of  New  Orleans, 
after  the  complete  occupation  of  the  city,  made  it  a  point  studiously  to  in- 
sult the  Federal  soldiers  in  the  public  streets.  Butler  determined  to  put 
down  these  insulting  demonstrations,  and  issued  his  famous  "  General  Order 
No.  28,"  declaring  that  "  when  any  female  shall, by  word,  gesture,  or  move- 
ment, insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States, 
she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  town 
plying  her  avocation."  By  the  municipal  law  of  New  Orleans,  any  woman 
of  this  class  "  plying  her  avocation"  in  the  street  was  liable  to  be  arrested, 
detained  over  night  in  the  calaboose,  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined 
five  dollars.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  penalty  threatened  by  the  order. 
It  assumed  that  only  women  of  that  class  would  endeavor  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  strangers.  Still,  the  order  was  most  unfortunately  worded.  It 
gave  occasion  to  the  charge  that  the  women  of  the  captured  city  were  aban- 
doned to  the  insults,  if  not  to  the  passions,  of  lawless  and  excited  soldiers. 
The  Confederate  authorities  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this.  The 
charge  was  rung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  where  it 
aroused  the  fiercest  frenzy.  It  was  reiterated  in  Europe,  where  the  recollec- 
tion of  atrocities  committed  in  captured  cities  by  ungoverned  soldiers  was 
fresh  in  men's  memories.  They  had  read  of  the  outrages  of  the  French  un- 
der Suchet,  at  Tarragona ;  of  the  British,  under  Wellington,  at  Badajos ;  and 
of  the  thousand  similar  cases  which  marked  the  great  war  of  the  last  gener- 
ation. They  were  reading  the  accounts  which  began  slowly  to  transpire  of 
the  outrages  committed  within  a  few  months  by  the  British  troops  in  India, 
and  were  prepared  to  believe  that  similar  scenes  were  enacting  in  New  Or- 
leans. Every  instance  of  punishment  which  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary was  repeated,  exaggerated,  and  perverted,  until  the  public  mind  in  the 
South  and  in  Europe  was  prepared  not  merely  to  justify,  but  to  demand  the 
most  severe  measures  of  retaliation.  At  length,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
President  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  General  Butler  should 
no  longer  be  considered  a  public  enemy,  but  a  felon  deserving  capital  pun- 
ishment, an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  mankind ;  ordering  that,  in  case 
he  was  captured,  be  should  be  hung  on  the  spot ;  that  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers serving  under  him  should  also,  in  case  of  capture,  be  reserved  for  exe- 
cution ;  and  that,  until  the  execution  of  Butler,  no  commissioned  officer  of 
the  United  States  should  be  released  on  parole.1  The  actual  course  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  while  in  command  of  New  Orleans,  will  be  narrated  in  full  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

From  this  survey  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  governments  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863,  we  return 
to  the  series  of  great  military  operations  of  the  year  1862. 


1  ■•  I  Jefferson  Dims,  Pri'-i.i.'rit  "f  it"-  Out",  derate.  Slates  of  America,  n 
pronounce  and  declare  iho  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler  a  felon  tacmnR  ,.f  ,  a,.ual  punishment.  . 
<lo  order  that  lie  tie  no  longer  considered  or  trcntcd  limply  U  n  public  enemy  of  the  Confederate 
Suites  or  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  mankind,  nod  Ihnt, l"  ■>»  ■'    ■> 

his  capture,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  cnplurinc;  force  do  O 
anted  by  hangine; ;   nnd  I  do  further  order  ihnt  no  commissioned 
capth-e  shall  be  released  on  parole  before  exdmnpe  until  the  laid  Builcr  thai 
punishment  for  his  crimes.  ...  All  commissioned  officers  it 

!■'  llmler  nre  de.lun'd  not  entitled  M  bo.  considered  as  soldn 

,„  robbers  and  ,-iiimii.il-  d^n-lim  d-atii.  nnd  tli.it  they  ami  each  of  them  In.,  whenever  captured, 
reserved  for  eaeoulioji."— Proclamation  <■/ .I.ff.rton  Dan*.  December  23,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY.     MIDDLE  CREEK  AND  MILL  SPRING. 

The  General  Situation  ut  the  beginning  of  1862. — The  Necessity  fur  immediate  Action.— The 
President's  Order  of  January  27th. — The  Situation  in  Eastern  Kentucky. — Humphrey  Mar- 
shall in  the  Big  Sandy.— Garfield's  Brigade.— The  March  on  Paintvillc.— Retreat  of  Marsh*] I. 
— Middle  Creek.— The  Battle.— Marshall  retreats  to  Abingdon,  Va.—  The  Course  of  the  Cum- 
berland.— Cumberland  Gap.— Zolli coffer's  Camp  at  Mill  Spring.— General  Crittenden  joins  Zol- 
licoffer.— Thomas  moves  against  the  Confederate  Encampment.— The  Battle  of  Mill  Spring.— 
Death  of  Zullicoffer.— Crittenden's  Retreat  to  Gaines  borough. 

A  NERVOUS  discruiet  pervaded  the  Southern  mind  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  highly- 
wrought  anticipations  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Trent  affair.  It  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  Federal  government  would  decide  blindly,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  justice,  upon  the  question  which  had  been  forced  upon 
it  by  the  unauthorized  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  it  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  the  Confederates  to  learn  that  the  two  commissioners  had  been 
quietly  and  dispassionately  rendered  up  to  the  British  government.  The 
extraordinary  unanimity  with  which  the  people  of  the  North  supported  the 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  a  rebellions  section  of  the  country  was 
a  disappointment  hardly  less  keen  or  more  easily  admitting  of  consolation. 
The  South,  along  with  its  hope  of  foreign  interference,  had  insanely  nourish- 
ed the  fond  expectation  of  what  it  called  "  a  popular  revulsion  in  the  North- 
ern people  against  the  folly  and  pusillanimity  of  their  rulers."1  It  also  very 
much  galled  the  Confederates  to  look  back  upon  the  closing  events  of  the 
past  year — the  repulse  at  Drainesville  and  the  reverse  in  Missouri.  Nor  was 
the  immediate  future  any  more  hopeful.  The  Confederacy  was  prepared 
neither  in  the  East  nor  the  West  to  assume  the  offensive:  in  the  West  this 
policy  was  impossible;  in  the  East  it  was  perilous.  There  was  no  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  national  army  would  rashly  set  out  upon  an  ill-ad- 
vised campaign,  directly  assailing  the  formidable  strong-holds  and  fortifica- 
tions, of  the  Confederacy;  there  was  no  necessity  compelling  that  army  to 
rush  desperately  into  any  campaign  of  whatsoever  sort  and  favored  by  what- 
soever advantages;  it  could  wait  until  its  preparations  had  become  so  form- 
idable as  to  be  all  but  irresistible.  The  naval  expeditions  of  the  preceding 
year  had  inculcated  a  wholesome  fear  all  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  this  apprehension  was  only  matched  by  that  which  the  threaten- 
ed movements  of  the  national  forces  in  the  West  naturally  occasioned. 
Price  was  in  full  retreat  southward,  with  three  Union  armies  in  his  rear. 
McCulloch,  with  his  daring  band  of  Arkansas  recruits,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  field.  Kentucky  was  overawed.  Tlie  blockade  interposed  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  between  the  Southern  cities  and  all  foreign  ports.  The 
national  finances  had  been  efficiently  sustained  by  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
North,  while  those  of  the  South  were  already  betraying  their  fundamental 
weakness.  Very  soon,  too,  the  twelve  months'  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
would  have  to  be  discharged.  It  was  beginning  to  be  seen,  and  already  it 
was  declared  by  the  Southern  press,  that  it  is  an  old  and  ever-proven  tru- 
ism, that  when  two  sections  are  at  war,  the  one  which  has  the  least  means 
must  find  success  in  early  and  rapid  action,  for  it  can  gain  little  by  time, 
while  the  other  finds  in  time  the  power  to  bring  into  efficient  use  its  more 


varied  means.  The  clearest  policy  of  the  weaker  section  in  such  a  conflict 
was  to  find  in  the  rapid  use  of  its  revolutionary  enthusiasm  an  overmatch 
for  the  slower,  less  spirited,  but  more  enduring  North.1  The  Southern  peo- 
ple were  impatient  for  an  advance  of  the  Confederate  army  of  the  Potomac. 
"We  have  gazed,"  they  said,  "  imploringly  on  the  lion  while  the  fox  has 
been  weaving  his  toils.  Are  we  to  continue  hemmed  in  for  another  six 
months,  and  lack  all  things,  or  shall  our  armies  on  to  Washington,  and  lack 
nothing?" 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  restless  spirit  at  the  North  also,  but  based  upon 
entirely  different  grounds,  and  far  more  reasonable  in  its  nature  and  its  con- 
clusions. It  was  not  peevishness,  nor  the  outgrowth  of  a  desperate  spirit 
that  would  venture  all  at  a  single  throw;  it  was  rather  the  expression  of 
confident  hope  mingled  with  an  element  of  considerable  anxiety— hope  so 
far  as  we  ourselves  were  concerned,  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World  was  plainly  committed 
to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  slaveholder,  and  it  needed  but  a  single  stroke 
of  policy  or  a  change  of  ministry  to" give  the  sanction  of  authority  to  the 
opinions  held  by  the  Second  Estate  both  in  England  and  France.  Nine 
months  had  passed  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  these  nine  months  were 
especially  signalized  by  reverses  to  the  Federal  armies.  Every  week's  de- 
lay in  moving  against  the  enemy's  works  enfeebled  that  respect  for  our 
strength  as  a  nation  which  foreign  nations  had  always  entertained,  and  made 
the  policy  of  interference,  already  backed  by  motives  of  selfish  interest,  ap- 
parently justifiable  as  well  as  natural.  If  it  should  come  to  the  worst — if 
Europe  should  despair  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war  on  account  of  the 
vacillation  of  our  military  commanders  —  then  nothing  short  of  national 
ruin,  as  complete  and  irretrievable  as  any  upon  historic  record,  stared  us  in 
the  face.  And  for  Vacillation  and  hesitancy,  moreover,  there  seemed  little 
occasion.  Hitherto  the  case  had  been  different ;  we  had,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  nation  held  in  reserve,  been  compelled  to  create  the  very 
means  and  organization  through  which  these  resources  should  become  avail- 
able and  effective.  But  now,  through  unparalleled  activity  and  determina- 
tion, the  great  want  bad  been  measurably  supplied  ;  and  although  it  was  im- 
possible to  calculate  with  certainty  upon  success  in  every  movement  which 
we  were  prepared  to  make,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  and  was  then  earn- 
estly insisted  upon,  that  in  no  war  of  any  magnitude  was  it  ever  possible  to 
obviate  the  chances  of  failure,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  prepa- 
ration.    The  pressing  exigencies  urging  on  an  immediate  movement  of  our 


1  Richmond  Examiner,  Jan,  1,  ', 


•  In  addition  to  other  disparagements,  the  Confederate  army  suffered  very  much  from  disease 
in  cninp,  far  more  than  the  Federal  nrmv  — not  oulv  bv  reason  of  less  iHvornMe  luenlion,  hut  also, 
and  chiefly,  through  negligence.     Says  E.  A.  Pollard,  in  his  Southern  History  of  the  War;  "Tho 

most  distressing  abuses  wore  visible  in  the  ill-regulated  hygiene  of  our  camps.  The  ravages  of 
disease  among  the  army  in  Virginia  were  terrible.  The  accounts  of  its  extent  were  suppressed  in 
the  newspapers  of  tho  day;  nnd  there  is  no  doubt  (hut  thousands,  of  our  brave  troops  disappeared 
from  notice  without  a  record  of  their  end,  in  the  nameless  graves  that  yet  mark  the  camping- 
grounds  on  the  lines  of  the  Potomac  nnd  among  tho  wild  mountains  of  Virginia,  ^Our  camps 
were  scourged  with  pneumonia  nnd  diarrhoea.  The  armies  on  tho  Pot. mine  nnd  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia suffered  Krentlv— those  troops  in  Client  Mountain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley most  intensely.  The  wet  nnd  changeable  climate ;  (In-  difficulty  of  triins|iortuiioii ,  exposure 
lo  cold  and  rain  without  tents,  the  nceessnrv  consequence  of  the  frequent  forwnrd  and  retrograde 
movements,  as  well  as  the  want  of  suitable  food  for  either  sick  or  well  men,  produced  most  of  the 

sickness,  nnd  greatly  aggravated  it  after  iis  accession."     The  Southern  | pie,  when  made  swore 

or  these  facts,  with  great  generosity  contributed  immense  sums  in  clothing  nnd  -mrcs  for  tho  re- 
lief of  their  troops.  Daring  the  latter  quarter  of  IBM,  (lie  eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy  con- 
tributed in  this  wny  a  million  and  a  half  in  money,  besides  tho  voluntary  coatribmions  which 
coma  from  Missouri  und  Kentucky. 


Jancabt,  18:i2.] 
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armies  were  those  belonging  naturally  to  the  situation,  and  not  the  effect  of 
popular  clamor.  Never  was  there  more  patience  manifested  by  any  people 
where  so  much — nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the  life  of  the  nation — was  at 
stake,  and  manifested  in  connection  with  such  stirring  enthusiasm  and  ardent 
patriotism  as  was  shown  by  the  people  of  the  loyal  states  in  those  quiet  au- 
tumn and  winter  months,  during  which  they  waited  without  a  murmur  or 
the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion  against  the  national  authority.  When,  there- 
fore, General  McClellan  states  in  his  report  that,  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, upon  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  he  found  that "  excessive  anxiety 
for  an  immediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  the  administration,"  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this 
anxiety  was  the  result  of  any  growing  dissatisfaction  among  the  people. 
There  were  currents  from  across  the  Atlantic  drifting  inevitably  into  a  pol- 
icy hostile  to  the  United  States,  the  bearings  of  which  were  more  patent  to 
the  Department  of  State  than  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  altered  policy 
which  then  became  necessary  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  and 
as  General  McClellan  seems  in  this  connection  to  indicate,  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  War  Department,  by  which  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Cameron.  But  for  the  complications  rapidly 
being  developed  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  AVar  Department  could  have 
prosecuted  its  operations  according  to  a  more  leisurely  policy.  Whether, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  that  would  have  been  a  wise  policy,  is  an 
independent  question  ;  a  necessity  from  without,  urging  an  immediate  move- 
ment, disposed  summarily  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  from  this  stand-point  that  we  are  to  consider  the  important  military 
order  which  his  excellency  the  President  issued  from  the  executive  mansion 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  the  substance  of  which  was  the  following : 

"  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces. 
"  That,  especially, 

"The  army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe, 
"The  Army  of  the  Putomac, 
"The  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 
"The  army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky, 
"The  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 

"  And  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 
"That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  additional 
orders  when  duly  given. 

"That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  gen eral-in -chief,  with 
all  other  commanders  aud  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces,  will  sever- 
ally be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  execution  of 
this  order." 

This  was  followed  on  the  31st  by  a  special  war  order,  "  That  all  the  dis- 
posable force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  the  immediate  object 
of  seizing  upon  the  railroad  southwestward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas 
Junction,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  expedition  to  move  before  or  on  the  22d  day  of  February  next." 

The  subsequent  modification  of  this  special  order  by  the  President,  and 
the  events  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  will  form  the  leading  subjects  of  a 
subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean  time  we  turn  to  the  Western  field,  and  to 
the  events  which  there  followed  each  other,  in  execution  of  the  President's 
order,  from  Garfield's  victories  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  evacu- 
ation by  the  enemy  of  all  the  important  strong-holds  in  Kentucky. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Eastern  Kentucky  was  the  one  sole  field 
of  active  military  operations.  The  Confederate  force  in  Kentucky  at  this 
time  was  distributed  among  the  three  important  military  positions  command- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  the  main  avenues  into  Tennessee, 
viz.,  Columbus,  Bowling  Green,  and  the  region  about  Cumberland  Gap.  A 
small  portion  of  this  force,  however,  was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  consisting  of  a  few  regiments  of  Kentucky  troops  under  Colonel  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  occupying  an  intrenched  position  at  Paintville.  We  have 
previously  given  an  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  furce,  not  quite 
1500  strong,  under  Colonel  Williams,  in  November,  from  Prcstonburg  and 
Piketon  into  Virginia.  This  was  the  result  of  an  attack  by  General  Nelson, 
who,  if  he  had  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  might,  perhaps,  have  reaped 
important  fruits  from  his  victory  by  the  destruction  or  occupation  of  the 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  Railroad.  But  this  would  have  been  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  considering  the  distance  over  which  supplies  would  have 
to  be  transported,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed, 
added  to  the  embarrassments  which  would  have  grown  out  of  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  General  Nelson  did  not  even  continue  the 
pursuit  of  Colonel  Williams  through  Pound  Gap,  but  withdrew  to  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  state  with  his  forces.  Immediately  afterward  Humphrey 
Marshall  gathered  together  a  brigade  of  Confederates  at  Paintville,  with  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry. 

The  colonel — a  man  of  aldermanic  dimensions — had  occupied  a  somewhat 
prominent  position  in  politics,  and  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  having 
led  the  famous  charge  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  at  Buena  Vista.  He  had 
been  elected  to  Congress  in  1849 ;  was  appointed  commissioner  to  China  by 
President  Fillmore,  and  afterward  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can party.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  mili- 
tary hero  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy,  although  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained at  the  South  that  he  would  make  his  way  triumphantly  to  Frankfort, 
and  establish  the  authority  of  the  provisional  governor  Johnson  in  the  place 
of  the  regular  state  government. 


The  Big  Sandy,  having  its  head  waters  in  Virginia,  forms  the  northwest- 
ern boundary  between  that  state  and  Kentucky,  emptying  its  waters  into 
the  Ohio.  At  Louisa,  a  small  village  situated  some  twenty-five  miles  south- 
ward from  its  mouth,  West  Fork  joins  the  main  stream.  Followiug  the 
road  up  this  fork  for  twenty-five  miles  farther,  we  reach  Paintville.  At 
high  water  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Piketon,  twenty-five  miles  be- 
vond,  and  in  November  General  Nelson  had  no  difficulty  in  transporting 
his  supplies  to  that  point.  On  the  7th  of  January,  however,  when  Colonel 
James  A.  Garfield  broke  up  his  camp  on  Muddy  Creek  and  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  the  river  was  low,  and  occasioned  great  difficulty  in  the  transport- 
ation of  supplies.  His  force  at  starting  was  about  1500,  consisting  of  the 
Forty-second  Ohio  and  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry.  On  the  route  he  was  re-enforced  by  a  battalion  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Bolles,  and  300  of  the  Twenty-second  Kentucky, 
making  the  entire  force  with  which  he  marched  on  Paintville  about  2200 
men.  Another  battalion  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Wolford,  together  with 
the  Fortieth  Ohio,  was  also  moving  toward  the  same  point  from  the  west 
along  Paint  Creek.  Hearing  of  this  threatened  attack,  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall had  left  his  intrenebments  two  days  before,  and  retired  to  a  position 
among  the  heights  at  Middle  Creek,  a  little  below  Prestonburg,  leaving  only 
a  small  force  of  cavalry  at  the  mouth  of  Jennie's  Creek,  three  miles  west  of 
Paintville,  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation  and  to  protect  his  trains.  Before 
reaching  Paintville,  Garfield  was  made  aware  of  the  situation  of  this  cav- 
alry force,  though  he  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other  and  main  portion  of  the  enemy.  Dispatching  Colonel  Bolles's  caval- 
ry and  a  company  of  infantry  to  attack  the  former  from  the  north  side,  he 
himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Paint  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  make  an  armed  reconnoissance,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  bad  withdrawn.  It  was  over  two  hours 
since  he  had  sent  Bolles  up  the  creek,  and  now,  seeing  that  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  securing  the  Confederate  cavalry  force,  he  promptly  sent  a 
messenger  with  orders  to  the  colonel  not  to  attack  until  he  should  have 
time  himself  to  get  in  the  rear  and  cut  off  the  retreat.  The  orders,  how- 
ever, came  too  late,  as  the  attack  had  already  been  made,  and  the  colonel 
was  then  engaged  in  pursuing  the  enemy  up  the  Jennie;  so  that  when  Gar- 
field, a  little  later,  had  gained,  as  he  supposed,  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he 
soon  discovered  their  cavalry  equipments,  which  they  had  left  in  the  con- 
fusion of  flight,  strewing  the  road,  and  indicating  with  certainty  that  the 
Confederates  had  escaped.  Bolles,  in  the  mean  while,  after  pursuing  until 
he  came  up  with  Marshall's  infantry  rear-guard,  returned  to  Paintville, 
where  the  Federal  forces  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  arrival  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio  and  Wolford's  cavalry 
brought  the  number  of  the  Federal  forces  up  to  2400  men.  On  the  9th, 
Garfield,  detailing  1100  men  from  his  four  regiments,  and  detaching  two 
cavalry  squadrons  to  move  along  his  right  up  Jennie's  Creek,  followed  the 
river  road  south  to  Prestonburg,  the  distance  to  this  town  from  Paintville 
being  twelve  miles.  He  had  been  delayed  a  whole  day  at  the  latter  place, 
awaiting  supplies  from  George's  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  on  the  river, 
which  arrived  in  such  scanty  amounts  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give 
three  days  rations  of  hard  bread— and  it  was  useless  to  set  out  with  less 
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than  that — to  more  than  1500  men.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  fully 
1000  men  should  remain  behind  until  the  arrival  of -farther  supplies. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  with  over  3000  men,  had  taken  up  a  position 
among  the  heights  on  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  two  miles  below  Pres- 
tonburg.  His  force  consisted  of  two  Virginia  and  two  Kentucky  regiments, 
one  of  the  latter  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  S.  Williams,  being  the 
same  which  Nelson  had  two  months  ago  driven  out  of  the  state  through 
Pound  Gap.  Two  small  detachments  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  four 
pieces  guarded  the  approaches  to  a  position  naturally  very  good  for  defense. 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th  Garfield's  advanced  column  drove  in  the  Confed- 
erate pickets,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Paintville  with  orders  to 
move  forward  all  the  available  force  to  participate  in  the  morrow's  conflict. 
As  another  boat-load  of  supplies  had  arrived  that  day  from  below,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Sheldon  was  enabled  to  take  about  700  men,  at  the  head  of 
which  force  he  started  early  the  next  morning.  The  main  body  of  Gar- 
field's force,  having  slept  on  their  arms  in  the  rain  until  four  o'clock  A.M., 
moved  up  Abbot's  Creek  one  mile,  and  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  Mid- 
dle Creek,  a  little  north  of  Prcstonburg,  arriving  there  at  eight  o'clock. 
Supposing  the  enemy  to  be  encamped  on  Abbot's  Creek,  it  was  Garfield's 
plan  to  gain  his  rear  by  moving  up  Middle  Creek,  thus  cutting  off  the  re- 
treat, while  an  attack  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry  upon  the 
front.  Small  bodies  of  Marshall's  cavalry  were  met  all  along  the  march  up 
Middle  Creek  for  two  miles  and  a  half,  when  the  Federal  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  the  slope  of  a  semicircular  bill.  A  thousand  yards  farther  up  the 
stream  divided  into  two  forks,  which  were  held  by  the  enemy.  It  was  now 
noon,  and  with  the  small  force  available  for  an  attack  the  approach  was  of 
necessity  a  cautious  one,  the  re-enforcements  not  having  arrived.  It  was 
not  wise,  through  an  armed  reconnoissance,  to  seek  information  as  to  the 
numbers  and  disposition  of  the  Confederate  force,  as  this  reconnoissance 
would  inevitably  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  Federal 
troops  would  not  only  be  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  but  would  labor 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  precipitated  into  a  battle  with- 
out any  previous  plan  of  operation.  Besides,  the  enemy  was  so  posted  in 
his  concealed  position  as  to  command  the  road  at  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
and  alao  to  flank  it  from  the  left-hand  side.     His  artillery,  together  with 


Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  at  the 
head  of  the  gorge,  and  a  crescent-shaped  hill  on  the  opposite  side  concealed 
another  column  just  behind  its  crest.  It  was  Marshall's  design  to  draw  the 
Federal  forces  up  the  road,  and  then  to  open  upon  them  from  the  front  and 
left.  Anticipating  a  manoeuvre  of  this  nature,  Garfield,  having  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  slope  of  a  semicircular  hill  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
creek,  dispatched  twenty  mounted  men,  who  made  a  headlong  charge  up  the 
valley,  and,  drawing  the  enemy's  fire,  disclosed  the  position  above  indicated. 
Two  columns,  consisting  each  of  two  companies,  were  sent,  one  along  the 
crest  to  the  right,  behind  which  Colonel  Trigg's  Virginia  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned, and  the  other  across  the  creek,  to  ascend  the  rugged  crest  farthest  up 
the  gorge  on  the  left.  The  right  column  became  immediately  the  target  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  but  the  latter  was  so  badly  served  that  its  shells  did 
not  explode,  while  the  small  force  dispatched  to  the  left,  after  climbing  up 
the  rocky  ridge  on  their  hands  and  knees,  engaged  the  enemy  on  that  side. 
Both  columns  were  re-enforccd.  Trigg's  regiment  was  withdrawn  across 
the  creek,  and  the  battle  raged  chiefly  on  the  left,  which  Garfield  still  far- 
ther re-enforced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  Confederates  in  the 
mean  time  bad  gained  a  commanding  position  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  Federal  reserve  force,  on  which  they  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  that  was  returned  with  good  effect.  To  guard  against  a  flank  move- 
ment, which  was  now  threatened  by  the  enemy's  right,  another  column  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  was  ordered  to  cross  at  a  point  lower  down 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  new  position,  a  movement  which  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  After  some  pretty  severe  fighting,  a  similar  success 
attended  the  Federal  column  on  the  crest  nearer  the  creek,  the  enemy  being 
also  driven  from  his  position  at  that  point.  On  account  of  the  great  dispar- 
ity of  the  two  opposing  forces,  the  Federals  were  obliged  to  resort  in  many 
cases  to  an  irregular  mode  of  fighting,  sheltering  themselves  whenever  op- 
portunity offered  behind  trees  and  rocks.  They  had  no  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  cavalry,  having  gone  in  a  mistaken  direction,  did  not  participate  in 
the  engagement.  The  battle  had  now  continued  in  this  desultory  style  for 
over  three  hours,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  P.M.  when  Sheldon  came  up  with 
re-enforcements  from  Paintville.  These  had  started  early  in  the  morning, 
and  had  marched  fifteen  miles  without  breakfast;  but  their  courage,  not 
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daunted  by  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  demanded  to  be  tested  in  the 
fight  with  the  already  checked,  if  not  baffled  foe.  The  enthusiasm  occasion- 
ed by  their  arrival  was  unbounded,  and  Garfield  promptly  dispatched  his 
entire  reserve  to  the  right  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  main  position  and 
the  capture  of  his  guns.  Appreciating  the  new  phase  which  the  battle  was 
taking,  Humphrey  Marshall  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  continued  to  Ab- 
ingdon, in  Virginia.  It  was  a  short  winter's  day,  and  was  now  too  dark  to 
admit  of  pursuit.  The  sky  was  illuminated  with  the  burning  of  the  ene- 
my's stores  preparatory  to  bis  disorderly  flight.  The  next  morning,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cavalry,  a  pursuit  was  sustained  for  several  miles,  and  some 
prisoners  were  taken.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  the  entire  command 
returned  to  Paintville. 

This  success,  disposing  of  tbe  Confederate  force  in  Northeastern  Ken- 
tucky, bad  an  additional  brilliancy  imparted  to  it  from  tbe  fact  that  it  inau- 
gurated a  long  series  of  victories.  Humphrey  Marshall's  political  antece- 
dents, and  the  reminiscences  which  haunted  many  citizens  of  the  North  of 
his  plump  presence  in  Congress  and  in  the  famous  American  Convention, 
gave  somewhat  of  piquancy  to  the  dramatic  features  of  this  episode  of  his 
defeat.  The  victor,  the  young  colonel  from  Ohio,  was  soon  promoted  to  a 
brigadier,  and  afterward  a  major  generalship,  and  in  18(33  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  Ohio,  his  native  state.  Although  not  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he  proved  a  most  efficient  officer  in  the  early  Western  campaigns. 

If  we  now  cross  the  mountains  crowding  the  southeastern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Cumberland  River,  which 
has  its  rise  among  these  mountains,  and,  taking  a  westward  direction  in  its 
zigzag  course,  after  its  two  head  tributaries,  coming  down  along  either  side 
of  Pine  Mountain,  have  formed  a  junction  at  Cumberland  Ford,  just  north 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  runs  through  Barboursville  and  Williamsburg,  thence 
northwestwardly,  just  leaving  Somerset  to  the  north,  while  it  sweeps  down 
into  Tennessee,  and,  after  a  long  and  very  winding  course  to  the  east,  passes 
through  Nashville,  and  then  returns  through  a  more  regular  channel  into 
Western  Kentucky,  and  empties  into  tbe  Ohio  at  Smithland,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Cairo,  having  described  a  course  twice  the  length  of  the  Hud- 
eon.  That  portion  of  Kentucky  which  this  river  cuts  ofF  before  it  first  en- 
ters Tennessee  was  held  by  the  Confederacy,  and  was  a  very  important 
tract  of  country,  guarding  the  entrance  into  Tennessee  from  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 


relief  from  Bowling  Green,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  General  Alvin 
Schcepf,  a  European  officer  of  considerable  experience,  now  took  up  a  po- 
sition at  Somerset  with  about  5000  available  men,  a  few  cavalry,  and  a  sin- 
gle battery  of  artillery.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  this  position  was 
that  occupied  by  Zollieoffer,  at  Mill  Springs,  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Cum- 
berland. In  itself  considered,  the  Confederate  position  was  one  of  great 
strength.  The  banks  of  the  river,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hund- 
red feet,  afford  sites  favorable  for  fortification  ;  and  Zollieoffer  had  not 
only  an  intrenched  camp  at  Mill  Springs,  but  another  on  the  opposite  bank 
at  Beech  Grove.  The  northern  encampment  was  occupied  by  five  regi- 
ments, and  fortified  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery ;  on  the  southern  bank 
there  were  stationed  two  regiments  and  a  considerable  cavalry  force.  Ap- 
parently of  great  strength,  the  position  was  really  a  very  weak  one.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  encampment  afforded  no  good  range 
for  artillery  against  an  attacking  infantry  force;  but  a  still  greater  disad- 
vantage was  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Wayne  County  was  the  only  fruit- 
ful portion  of  the  state  from  which  the  Confederates  could  draw  supplies. 
Over  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  intervened  between  them  and  Knoxville, 
and  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by  Federal  troops,  afforded  a  precarious 
channel  of  communication.  The  unfavorable  situation  was  heightened  by 
impassable  roads ;  and  as  the  immediate  vicinity  was  rapidly  exhausted,  the 
Confederate  soldiers  were  sometimes  reduced  to  one  third  rations,  while 
their  mules  and  horses  were  often  without  any  supply  whatever.  About 
the  first  of  January  General  Crittenden  arrived  from  Knoxville  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army,  which  had  been  already  re-enforced  by  Car- 
roll's brigade. 


The  Confederate  government  early  in  the  summer  guarded  against  a  Fed- 
eral advance  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  by  sending 
General  Felix  Zollieoffer,  with  a  force  of  several  thousand  men,  to  the 
threatened  point.  Occupying  the  mountain  ranges  of  Southeastern  Ken- 
tucky, he  had  made  advances  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Manchester,  his  op- 
erations generally  taking  the  form  of  raids,  having  for  their  purpose  the  de- 
struction of  railroads,  the  dispersion  of  Federal  encampments,  and,  still  more 
frequently,  the  obtaining  of  provisions.  In  September  a  slight  skirmish 
had  occurred  at  Barboursville  between  a  portion  of  his  troops  and  a  body 
of  Home  Guards.  In  October  he  had  met  with  a  repulse  at  Camp  Wild-cat, 
near  Loudon.  An  expedition  had  been  planned  against  him  by  General 
Schcepf  in  November;  but  a  Confederate  brigade  having  been  sent  to  his 


Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Crittenden  arrived  at  Mill  Springs,  General 
Buell  detached  a  force  from  his  main  army,  and  sent  it  against  the  Confed- 
erate strong-hold  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  force  thus  dispatched  consist- 
ed of  seven  regiments  and  a  portion  of  Wolford's  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  George  H.Thomas,  who  had  distinguished  himself  both  in 
Florida  and  Mexico,  and  had,  from  1850  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
been  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  West  Point.  A  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, General  Thomas  was  still  true  to  his  country,  and  had  already,  in  Au- 
gust, 1861,  been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  Thom;is  left 
Lebanon  on  the  31st  of  December,  and,  after  a  march  of  nearly  two  weeks, 
reached  Columbia,  and,  after  a  rest  of  four  or  five  days,  pushed  on  eastward 
to  Fishing  Creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  Somerset.  It  was  now  the  17th  ;  the 
march  had  been  over  roads  almost  impassable,  and  four  regiments  and  one 
of  the  batteries— more  than  one  half  of  Thomas's  column— were  yet  strug- 
gling along  on  the  road  from  Columbia.  To  await  these,  and  also  to  com- 
municate with  Schcepf,  Thomas  halted  at  this  point,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  Tenth  Indiana,  of  Colonel  Manson's  brigade,  held  the 
advance;  and  from  this  regiment  two  companies  were  sent  out  as  picket 
guard  on  the  road  to  Mill  Springs,  taking  up  their  position  beyond  the 
junction  of  that  road  with  the  one  leading  from  Somerset  to  Mill  Springs. 
In  advance  of  these  was  stationed  a  battalion  of  Wolford's  cavalry.  The 
camp  of  the  Tenth  was  not  far  in  the  rear.  Colonel  R.  L.  McConk,  with 
two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  the  Second  Minnesota  and  the  Ninth  Ohio, 
were  encamped  a  mile  to  the  right,  on  the  Robertsport  and  Danville  road. 
This  disposition  of  Thomas's  forces  guarded  all  the  approaches  to  hia  en- 
campment, and  also  to  Somerset.  This  was  the  situation  on  Friday  night. 
During  the  day  Schcepf  had  visited  Thomas,  and  arrangements  were  made 
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for  a  co-operation  of  the  two  columns  in  the  attack  on  Zollicoffer's  camp, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  succeeding  Monday.  Recent  rains  had 
swollen  Fishing  Creek  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  either 
of  the  divisions  to  support  the  other  in  case  of  an  attack  being  made  by  the 
enemy;  therefore,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  regiments  which  were  yet  de- 
tained on  the  road,  it  was  arranged  that  Carter's  brigade  should  be  sent  from 
Somerset  to  General  Thomas.  This  brigade  consisted  of  the  Twelfth  Ken- 
tucky aud  two  regiments  of  East  Tennesseeans.  On  Saturday  the  Fourth 
Kentucky  arrived  on  the  field  with  Wetmore'a  battery,  which,  with  the  reg- 
iments and  Standards  battery  sent  from  Somerset,  raised  Thomas's  force  to 
a  complement  of  six  regiments  and  three  batteries,  besides  the  small  detach- 
ment of  Wolford's  cavalry. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Confederate  army  on  the 
Cumberland  led  to  a  movement  which  anticipated  the  Federal  attack,  and 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  otherwise  known  as  the  battle  of 
Somerset,  though  it  was  fought  at  neither  of  these  places,  but  midway  be- 
tween them,  at  Cross  Roads.  By  extraordinary  efforts,  Crittenden,  having 
been  informed  of  Thomas's  advance,  had  collected  together  sufficient  pro- 
visions for  two  or  three  days  ahead,  and  on  Friday  night  bad  sent  out  a  re- 
connoitring party,  whicb  had'  met  and  exchanged  shots  with  the  picket 
guard  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  and  then  retired.  Saturday  night  the  Confed- 
erate officers  met  in  council  and  determined  to  advance  against  Thomas, 
surprise  his  camp,  and  give  birn  battle  at  early  dawn  on  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  two  considerations  which  led  to  this  determination.  The  first 
related  to  the  enemy,  whose  two  columns  would  be  united  in  an  attack  on 
the  Confederate  camp,  but  might  be  met  separately  in  case  Crittenden 
should  take  the  initiative.  The  second  regarded  the  position  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  which  could  easily  be  turned,  and  which  therefore  made  it 
necessary  that  Crittenden  should  either  make  the  proposed  advance,  or  re- 
treat, leaving  the  way  open  into  East  Tennessee.  The  Federal  force,  more- 
over, was  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  reconnoissance  made  the  previous 
night,  at  considerably  less  than  its  real  value.  Although  there  was  a  great 
deal  ventured  in  this  advance,  made  thus  upon  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  it  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  if  tbe  surprise  could 
have  "been  calculated  upon  as  certain.  This  was  not  the  case;  for  Thomas, 
fully  aware  of  the  probability  of  an  attack,  bad  disposed  of  his  forces  ac- 
cording! v. 


The  Confederates  marched  out  of  camp  at  midnight  in  perfect  silence, 
with  Zollicoffer's  brigade  in  the  van,  followed  by  Carroll's,  making  altogeth- 
er a  force  of  eight  regiments,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  After  a  march  of 
six  hours,  through  drizzling  rain  and  over  muddy  roads,  the  skirmishers  of 
the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  encountered  the  Federal  pickets  at  daybreak.  The 
captain  of  one  of  the  companies  on  picket  guard  had  just  reported  to  Colo- 
nel Manson  that  all  was  quiet,  when  a  courier  arrived  with  tidings  of  the  at- 
tack. The  long  roll  was  instantly  beat,  and  a  company  was  promptly  dis- 
patched to  the  support  of  the  pickets,  followed  immediately  by  the  entire 
regiment,  which  had  just  formed  in  line  of  battle  about  seventy-five  yards 
from  the  picket-firing,  when  Zollicoffer  was  seen  close  in  front  with  the 
Mississippi  regiment,  supported  by  Battle's  and  Stanton's.  For  an  hour 
the  Indiana  soldiers  stood  against  these  three  regiments,  when  half  of  their. 
number  were  obliged  to  retire  from  their  position  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
At  this  moment  the  Fourth  Kentucky  came  up  on  the  left,  and  a  part  of 
McCook's  brigade  on  the  right,  making  the  numbers  engaged  at  this  point, 
on  each  side,  nearly  equal.  The  position  now  held  by  the  Federal  troops 
was  about  a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear  of  that  originally  taken  by  the 
Tenth,  which,  by  the  superior  numbers  opposed  to  it,  had  been  driven  over 
one  hill  and  up  the  slope  of  another.  Here  the  battle  raged  most  hotly,  and 
for  a  time  without  any  sensible  advantage  on  one  side  or  the  other,  until  at 
length  the  Fourth  Kentucky  and  Tenth  Indiann,  their  ammunition  being 
nearly  exhausted,  took  shelter  in  the  woods  along  the  crest  of  the  second 
hill,  when  tbe  Confederates  rushed  forward  from  their  cover  in  the  woods 
across  the  field  intervening  between  the  two  positions.     The  crest  once 


gained,  the  field  was  tbeiis.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  the  utmost.  Car- 
roll's brigade  was  ordered  up  to  support  Zollicoffer,  and  on  the  Federal  side 
McCook's  two  regiments  were  called  into  action.  One  of  these,  the  Second 
Minnesota,  rapidly  made  its  way  among  the  logs  and  brushwood  to  the  left, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  and  the  Tenth  Indiana,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Ninth  Ohio  got  into  position  on  the  right  of  the  road  in 
the  woods,  where  it  was  separated  from  the  enemy  by  a  corn-field.  Only 
the  road  separated  the  two  regiments.  In  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Con- 
federates under  Zollicoffer,  the  latter  was  killed  by  S.  S.  Fry,  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  ;  but  the  regiments  under  his  command,  maddened  by  the 
event,  rushed  furiously  on  till  they  came  into  an  almost  hand  to  hand  en- 
counter with  McCook's  brigade,  the  Second  Minnesota  and  the  Confederates 
opposed  to  them  pushing  their  muskets  through  the  same  fence.  For  half 
an  hour  the  desperate  conflict  continued,  and  still  remained  doubtful.  The 
Confederates  had  clearly  an  advantage  in  the  numbers  engaged,  while  the 
Federals  had  a  compensating  advantage  in  position,  and  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  artillery,  for  the  Confederate  batteries  overshot  McCook's  brigade, 
while  his  told  with  fearful  effect  against  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  battle 
turned;  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  their  first  position.  In  the 
mean  while,  Carter's  brigade  having  gained  the  enemy's  right  flank,  a  bayo- 
net charge  was  ordered  along  the  whole  line,  and  tbe  retreat  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  turned  into  a  rout.  They  had  lost  their  favorite  leader,  and 
Crittenden  in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  them  against  the  pursuing' Federals. 
One  or  two  feeble  stands  were  made,  but  without  effect,  and  before  night 
they  had  been  driven  within  their  intrenchments  at  Beech  Grove,  having 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  300  men,  besides  fifty  taken  prisoners.  The 
Federal  batteries  were  brought  up,  and  from  commanding  positions  on  the 
neighboring  hills  opened  a  cannonade  on  the  enemy's  camp.  Schcepf  had 
joined  Tbomas,  and  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  fortifications  the  next 
morning  by  storm,  but  in  the  night  the  Confederates  effected  a  retreat  across 
the  river.  This  movement  was  attended  with  great  distress  and  a  complete 
demoralization  of  the  Confederate  army,  the  scattered  fragments  of  which 
were  afterward  collected  together  at  Gainsborough,  on  the  Cumberland, 
about  thirty  miles  below  the  point  at  which  that  river  enters  Tennessee. 

The  part  which  Colonel  McCook's  brigade  played  in  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring  was  prominent.  The  colonel,  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  was  destined,  in  a  few  months,  to  lose  his  life,  not  on  the  fair  field 
of  battle,  but  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  lie  was  murdered,  August  6, 
1862,  by  a  company  of  guerrillas,  in  ambush  near  Salem,  Alabama.  Colonel 
McCook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  placed  in  command  ot  the  Ninth 
Ohio  regiment,  which  had  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  discipline  that  McClel- 
lan  pronounced  it  the  first  in  tbe  army.  "With  this  regiment  he  had  passed 
through  the  West  Virginia  campaign;  under  Rosecrans  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  second  brigade.  At  Philippi,  Rich  Mountain,  and  Carnifex 
Ferry  his  command  was  always  foremost  in  the  fight.  The  battle  of  Mill 
Spring  was  the  last  in  which  he  participated.  He  was  wounded  here,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  again  at  the  post  of  duty.  For  his  energy  and 
bravery  in  this  battle  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general,  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  old  regiment  led  him  to  decline  the  commission.1 


1  A  Ibtrc  number  of  the  McCook  family  were  cneneed  in  the  civil  wnr  on  tlio  Federal  aide. 
Among  them  are  the  fnllowiiic:  Gi'ncnil  AloMiiidcr  Mi'C.iuk,  ihf  brother  to  ivlintn  Kobe"  wm 
hislut  mowiRo:  "TollAlock  mid  the  rem  ihnt  I  ha™  tried  to  live  Ilka  a  man  end  do  mi- duty; 

Dimii'l   M.C<mk,  mil  .  mljiilnnt   Rencrnl  in  ficn-nil  Mcl'm't's  stuff,  mul  who  wns  to  suffer  death 

from  ,v kr,.,omd  M  Kni.'siiw  M. nmium  in  1 SM  ;    Kdwin  Mi ■I'oul;,  iheri  a  ciintmn  ill  Colonel 

Lnpiu's  lllmui*  n-einii'nt;  LiuiiU-imm  KuViird  S.  McCVok,  of  the  regular  unny ;  Mi'ior  Afl.-on 
McCook,  Second  Ohio;  Henry  McCook,  captain  of  an  Illinois  rogimuntj  Sheldon  McCooi,  a 
lieutenant  in  Uio  navy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FORTS  HENRY  AND  DONELSON. 
The  original  Plan  for  the  Advance  of  the  Western  Armies.— Tho  Resistance  to  be  overcome.— 
Estimate  of  Forces  in  tho  West.— The  new  Plan  of  Operations.— The  Cumbertnnd  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers.— Their  military  Importance.— The  Mississippi  Flotilla.— Commodore  Foote.— 
McClernand's  Reconnaissance  toward  Cohiuibus.— The  Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  February  6, 
18G2.— Expedition  up  tho  Tennessee  to  Florenee,  Alabama.—  Prcparat ions  for  an  Attack  on 
Donelson.— Po'it  ion  of  the  Fort. — Disposition  of  the  Confederate  Army.—  Buckner,  Floyd, 
Johnson,  and  Pillow.— Floyd's  Sugeesiion  in  repnrd  to  the  Defense  of  the  Fort.— Operations 
on  Thursday,  February  13 ;  Investment  of  the  Fort  by  General  Grant ;  Assaults  on  the  Con- 
federate Lines.— Arrival  of  the  Gun-boats.— Naval  Attack  on  Friday ;  its  ill  Success.— Con- 
federate Council  of  War  Friday  Night.— The  Battle  of  Saturday  ;  early  Success  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  their  final  Repulse.— Floyd's  second  Council ;  its  Deliberations.— Escape  of  Floyd 
and  Pillow.— Surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  by  Buckner,  Sunday  Morning,  the  ICth.— Evacua- 
tion of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Columbus.— Polk's  Withdrawal  to  Island  No.  10. 

THREE  times  now  within  a  period  of  three  months  had  the  way  been 
laid  open' for  an  attack  upon  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad; 
twice  through  Pound  Gap  and  Virginia,  and  again,  after  the  victory  of  Mill 
Spring,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  In  neither  case  was  the  opportunity 
improved,  because  the  Federal  force  at  hand  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  se- 
cure a  permanent  possession,  and  because  the  plan  of  invading  Tennessee 
through  Eastern  Kentucky  bad  been  given  up  for  another,  more  feasible, 
and  involving  larger  and  more  satisfactory  results.  It  was  deeply  regretted 
by  the  government,  and  was  tbe  subject  of  complaint  among  many  loyal 
people  of  tbe  North,  that  the  deliverance  which  had  been  promised  through 
the  original  plan  to  the  Unionists  of  East  Tennessee  had  to  be  postponed; 
but  any 'merely  temporary  relief  would  evidently  have  only  aggravated 
their  sufferings.  The  new  plan  of  operations  transferred  the  burden  of  the 
spring  campaign  in  the  West  from  the  department  of  General  Buell  to  that 
of  General  Halleck,  and  the  field  of  activity  from  Eastern  to  Central  and 
Western  Tennessee.  Originally  it  was  proposed  that  Buell  should  advance 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  take  possession  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tions connecting  Tennessee  with  Richmond — a  line  which  could  be  reached 
by  a  march  of  little  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Gap — while  Halleck 
should  co-operate  by  tbe  movement  of  a  joint  naval  and  land  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  this  plan  was  very 
great  in  each  department.  Buell  had  two  impediments ;  one  was  Buckner's 
army,  now  strongly  fortified  at  Bowling  Green,  and  the  other  the  geography 
of  Eastern  Kentucky.  Bowling  Green  was,  in  relation  to  Tennessee,  a  most 
important  military  position,  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  centre  of 
Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  Big  Barren,  a  branch  of  Green 
River,  and  commanding  the  only  two  lines  of  railroad  communication  be- 
tween the  two  states,  namely,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  and  the 
branch  of  that  route  which,  taking  its  departure  five  miles  below  Bowling 
Green,  has  its  western  terminus  at  Memphis.  Tbe  Confederate  army  at  this 
point  must  either  be  met  in  its  intrenched  position,  or  left  in  the  rear. 
Though  not  impregnably  fortified,  Bowling  Green  was  easily  protected  from 
an  attack  on  the  north,  the  approach  in  that  direction  being  across  the  river ; 
and,  in  order  to  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  South,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  occupy  in  force  each  of  the  two  railroad  lines  above  mentioned. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  capture  it,  it  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  great  exhaustion  of  force;  and  to  push 


a  large  army  into  Tennessee,  leaving  Buckner  in  its  rear,  would  have  been 
absolutely  ruinous.  In  Halleck's  way,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  Columbus — 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  West — thirteen  miles  below  Cairo,  and  connected  by 
railroad  with  Bowling  Green  and  the  South.  From  this  point,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  Confederate  line  of  occupation  stretched  westward 
through  Bowling  Green  and  into  Virginia,  where  the  Great  Kanawha  con- 
tinued it  on  toward  the  eastern  strong-hold  of  Manassas.  Fort  Columbus 
was  originally  a  position  of  great  natural  strength.  The  eastern  bank,  on 
which  it  lay,  was  lined  above  and  below  by  bluffs  150  feet  in  height;  and 
north  of  the  town,  one  of  these  bluffs,  facing  up  tbe  river,  was  fortified  with 
three  tiers  of  batteries,  and  mounting  altogether  upward  of  fifty  guns;  the 
other  sides  open  to  attack  were  also  well  fortified.  The  works  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  cover  an  area  of  nearly  four  miles.  To  prevent  the  passage 
by  the  fort  of  gun-boats,  a  strong  iron  chain  stretched  across  to  the  opposite 
bank.  The  entire  armament  of  Columbus  consisted  of  140  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

Still  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  plan  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  which  was  the  one  originally  proposed,  was  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, what  was  the  amount  of  force  on  each  side  available  for  the  cam- 
paign ? 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1861,  there  were  in  Kentucky  70,000  Union 
troops,  of  which  about  23,000  were  raised  in  the  state.  These  troops  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Buell,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Louis- 
ville. At  that  time  upward  of  18,000  of  these  troops  had  not  yet  been 
sworn  in,  and  the  greater  portion  were  recently  armed  and  undisciplined. 
But  the  work  of  recruiting  and  organization  was  rapidly  going  on,  and  it 
was  to  continue  until  B  well's  command  should  number  100,000  men.  In 
Missouri,  at  St. Louis  and  Cairo,  Halleck  was  gathering  another  army,  fully 
as  large  as  that  of  Buell.  Regiments  from  Illinois,  under  the  command  of 
General  Grant,  constituted  the  great  proportion  of  this  army.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  overestimate  the  effective  force  of  an  army  freshly  recruited. 
Take,  fox  .instance,  the  combined  force  of  Halleck  and  Buell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1862.  It  is  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  200,000  men.  But  from 
this  flattering  estimate  made  on  paper  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  deduct 
between  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  for  forces  not  yet  fairly  in  the  field.  This 
would  leave  say  150,000  men  in  camp.  Of  this  150,000  a  considerable  pro- 
portion would  be  without  arms  and  unorganized;  a  great  number  of  regi- 
ments would  be  detached  as  garrisons  at  important  points;  and  a  still  far- 
ther deduction  would  have  to  be  made  for  those  disabled  by  sickness,  so  that 
not  more  than  100,000  men  could  be  counted  upon  as  available  for  active 
operations  in  an  offensive  campaign.  Neither  Halleck  nor  Buell,  therefore, 
could  count  upon  a  column  of  over  50,000  men  each.  That  this  estimate  is 
not  founded  on  conjecture  will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider  the  forces  ■ 
eno-ao-ed  at  the  siege  of  Donelson.  What  was  the  force  which  was  opposed 
todiTs  by  the  Confederates?  The  two  great  centres  about  which  this  force 
gathered  were,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green, 
each  of  which  was  held  by  an  army  ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong. 
There  were  various  detachments  of  force  in  Tennessee,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Crittenden's  little  army,  which  Thomas  had  driven  to  Gaines- 
borough.  Bowling  Green  was  the  direct  objective  of  Btiell's  attack,  as  Co- 
lumbus of  Halleck's.  The  scattered  detachments  in  Tennessee  might  easily 
be  gathered  together  to  harass  the  right  flank  of  Buell's  army  if  he  should 
pass  across  tbe  mountains  through  Cumberland  Gap.  The  forces  at  Colum- 
bus and  Bowling  Green,  in  their  fortifications,  were  able  to  resist  more  than 
three  times  their  own  number  in  case  of  an  attack  made  directly  against 
them;  they  were  so  connected  with  each  other  and  with  their  base  of  sup- 
plies that  they  would  be  able  to  stand  a  siege  of  any  duration,  as  the  Fed- 
eral force  would  be  clearly  inadequate  to  their  perfect  investment;  they  oc- 
cupied a  central  position,  while  the  attack  must  move  along  the  radii  of  an 
extended  arc ;  the  probabilities,  therefore,  in  case  of  a  direct  attack,  were  de- 
cidedly in  their  favor.  In  the  plan  of  operations  originally  proposed,  such 
an  attack  was  necessarily  involved.  This  was  clearly  the  case  as  regards 
Columbus;  and  no  good  general  would  ever  dream  of  leaving  so  large  a 
force  as  that  at  Bowling  Green  in  his  rear,  unless  his  line  of  communication 
was  secure  against  interruption.  There  could  be  no  security  like  this  in  an 
advance  through  Eastern  Kentucky.  This  advance,  therefore,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  co-operative  movement  of  a  naval  and  land  force  down  the 
Mississippi,  involved  of  necessity  the  capture  both  of  Bowling  Green  and 
Columbus.  Nothing  would  have  better  suited  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the 
Confederate  general  commanding  in  the  West,  than  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  generals  to  reduce  these  two  strong-holds.  Tbe  attempt 
would  certainly  have  resulted,  if  not  in  defeat,  at  least  in  such  an  exhaustion 
of  force  as  would  have  made  the  Confederates  masters  of  the  situation  in  tho 
entire  West. 

If  in  relation  to  the  above  plan  of  operations,  the  Confederate  position 
appeared  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  strength,  it  was  yet,  in  relation  to  an- 
other plan,  especially  vulnerable;  and  every  formidable  difficulty  incident 
to  the  one  plan  suggested  some  remarkable  facility  connected  wjth  the  other. 
While  East  Tennessee  was  protected  from  invasion  by  Buckner's  army  and 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  West  Tennessee  was  only  protected  by  two  small 
forts  weakly  garrisoned,  one  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  the  other  on  the 
Tennessee.  While,  on  tbe  one  hand,  there  was  access  only  by  mountain 
passes  and  over  miserable  roads,  on  the  other  there  were  two  unobstructed 
rivers;  while  an  advance,  in  the  one  case, left  the  only  possible  channel  of 
communication  with  any  source  of  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  in 
the  other  it  was  not  only  secure  against  any  interruption  of  this  nature,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  threatened  the  communications  of  the  enemy  himself. 
Tbe  Confederate  armies  at  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  which,  in  relation 
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to  the  one  plan,  were  impregnable  towers  of  strength,  were,  in  relation  to  the 
other,  not  simply  deficient  in  force,  but  most  unfortunately  situated.  They 
held  advanced  positions  suitable  as  centres  of  offensive  operations,  but  with- 
out a  supporting  force  sufficient  for  an  aggressive  campaign ;  and  while  they 
could  not  be  turned  by  a  flank  movement  either  on  their  right  or  left,  they 
could  yet  be  left  in  the  rear  by  the  movement  of  Halleck's  entire  naval  and 
land  force  between  them  along  the  courses  of  two  rivers,  which,  above  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  were  entirely  in  possession  of  the  Federal  armies. 
These  two  rivers  were  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland. 

The  course  of  the  Cumberland,  from  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  East- 
ern Kentucky,  and  through  its  extensive  curvature  into  Tennessee  on  its 
way  eastward  through  Nashville,  and  then  northward  through  Western 
Kentucky  until  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  we  have  already  described.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  are  separated  from  those  of  the  Cumberland 
by  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  After  the  Clinch  and  the  Holston,  which 
are  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  have  united  just  east  of  Knox- 
villc,  that  river  takes  a  southwesterly  course,  passing  a  little  north  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  down  into  Alabama,  through  the  northwest  corner  of  which  it 
again  returns  into  Tennessee,  and,  after  traversing  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
latter  state,  runs  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Cumberland 
through  Western  Kentucky,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Paducab,  ten  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  having  described  a  course  of  700  miles 
in  length.  It  was  the  existence  of  these  two  rivers  which,  leading  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rapid,  convenient,  and  secure  channel  of  communication  with  the  North, 
transformed  the  plan  of  the  spring  campaign  in  every  important  particular' 
and  exchanged  a  very  doubtful  prospect  for  the  glorious  certainty  of  vic- 
tory;  and  yet  their  importance  was  ignored  both  by  the  Federals  and  the 
Confederates— by  the  former  until  Buckner's  increasing  army  at  Bowling 
Green  had  made  an  advance  into  Tennessee  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap 
a  perilous  undertaking,  by  the  latter  until  a  Federal  advance  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  was  a  danger  imminent  and  no  longer  to  be 
averted.  The  peril  to  the  Confederate  armies  which  was  involved  in  this 
advance  was  not  wholly  unforeseen,  but  it  was  not  contemplated  as  one  like- 
ly to  be  realized,  or,  if  it  should  be  realized,  one  which  was  likely  to  be  of 
great  magnitude.  At  an  early  period,  General  Polk,  commanding  at  Colum- 
bus, had  intended  to  occupy  Paducah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee;  but 
he  was  anticipated  in  this  movement  by  General  Grant,  who  took  possession 
of  the  place  with  a  small  force,  which,  by  accessions  from  Cape  Girardeau, 
was  increased  to  about  5000  men.  Not  gaining  any  foothold  in  this  quar- 
ter, the  Confederates  had  built  two  forts— Henry  and  Donelson— the  former 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  on  the  Cumberland,  near  the  Tennessee  bor- 
der, and  just  north  of  the  railroad  from  Bowling  Green  to  Memphis,  hoping 
that  these  strong-holds  could  be  sufficiently  strengthened  before  the  Federal 
armies  would  be  prepared  to  advance.  Here,  at  this  time,  was  the  great 
weakness  of  the  western  half  of  the  Confederacy,  and  both  Commodore 
Foote  and  General  Grant  strongly  favored  an  advance  in  this  direction. 
The  plan  involving  this  movement  was  formed  suddenly  by  General  Hal- 
leck,  and,  as  has  been  shown  already,  entirely  transformed  the  main  features 
of  the  campaign  as  originally  proposed.  Fortunately,  all  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  with  the  view  of  proceeding  directly  against  Colum- 
bus were  just  as  available  for  an  advance  down  the  Tennessee. 

The  most  important  element  in  this  preparation  was  the  naval  fleet  which 
had  been  constructing  on  the  Mississippi.  It  had  been  begun  by  General 
Fremont,  who  had  found  it  necessary  in  this  way  to  supplement  his  insuffi- 
cient force.  This  fleet  consisted  of  a  flotilla  of  twelve  gun-boats  at  Cairo, 
carrying  in  all  126  guns,  and  of  thirty-eight  mortar-boats,  which  had  been 
built  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  towed  down  to  Cairo  to  receive  their  armament 
Some  of  the  gun-boats  had  been  iron-clad,  and  cost  $89,000  each.  The  Ben- 
ton, which  was  the  most  formidable,  carried  sixteen  guns ;  the  Mound  City, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Carondelet, St. Louis,  Cairo,  and  Pittsburg,  carried  thir- 
teen guns  each  ;  and  the  Lexington,  Essex,  Tyler,  and  Conestoga  only  nine. 
The  mortar-boats  were  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  surrounded  by  iron- 
plated  bulwarks;  and  the  mortars,  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  with  a  charge  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  powder  threw  a  shell  three  and  a  half  miles.  A  portion 
of  these  boats  were  not  yet  ready  for  action.  The  entire  fleet  was  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote.  This  naval  officer  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  He  had  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age-of  fifteen; 
and  his  memorable  services  against  the  pirates  in  the  East  Indies  and  against 
the  slave-trade  on  the  African  coast  had  gained  him  an  honorable  fame.  He 
was  now  fifty-five  years  of  age.  His  strength  of  purpose,  his  unflinching 
energy  in  execution,  and  his  Christian  character  placed  his  name  among  the 
noblest  of  American  naval  heroes. 

Up  to  the  very  latest  moment  the  Confederates  were  led  in  every  possible 
way  to  expect  an  attack  on  Columbus  by  Halleck,  and  an  advance  by  Buell 
into  East  Tennessee.  This  expectation  on  their  part  was  doubtless  height- 
ened by  quite  extensive  demonstrations  against  Columbus  both  on  the  river 
and  by  land,  which  were  made  by  Grant  and  Foote  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. On  the  7th  of  that  month,  Commodore  Foote,  with  three  gun-boats — 
the  Essex,  Lexington,  and  Tyler,  made  a  reconnoissance  down  the  Mississippi 
to  within  two  miles  of  Columbus.  At  the  same  time,  an  expedition  was  or- 
ganized by  General  Grant  to  operate  by  land  in  the  same  direction.  This 
expedition  was  under  McClcrnand's  immediate  command,  and  consisted  of 
somewhat  more  than  6000  men,  of  which  4000  were  infantry,  1000  cavalry, 
besides  two  batteries  of  light  artillery.  Tbc  men  belonging  to  Schwartz's 
battery  were  the  only  soldiers  in  the  entire  command  who  were  not  from, 
Illinois,  On  the  9th  of  January  the  cavalry  crossed  the  river  from  Cairo  to* 
Fort  Hall,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  guarded  the  approaches  from  Columbus, 
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\hc  infantry  and  artillery  following  the  next  day.  Reconnoissances  were 
made  in  all  directions,  and  especially  toward  Columbus,  not  discovering  the 
enemy,  though  coining  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  bis  defenses.  On  the 
14  th,  McClernand,  with  his  whole  force,  took  up  a  position  north  of  Bland- 
ville,  and  commanding  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Paducah  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  O'Neill's  and  the  Blandville  bridge  across  Maytield  Creek.  The 
next  day  he  crossed  Maytield  Creek,  and  at  Weston's  General  Grant  came 
up  with  him.  Proceeding  to  Milburn,  ten  miles  east  from  Columbus,  the 
expedition,  at  this  point,  might  have  been  looked  upon  by  General  Polk  ei- 
ther in  the  light  of  a  demonstration  against  Columbus,  or  of  a  movement 
against  the  railroad  running  southward  from  Columbus  to  Union  City.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Smith  had  marched  several  columns  from  Paducah 
to  Mayfield,  whence  communication  was  established  with  McClernand.  Aft- 
er making  this  formidable  demonstration  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  the 
Federal  troops  were  suddenly,  on  the  21st,  returned  to  Cairo. 

Movements  were  also  made  by  General  Buell,  after  the  victory  at  Mill 
Spring,  which  indicated  an  advance  in  force  into  East  Tennessee.  The  Cum- 
berland River  was  crossed  at  Waitsbo rough,  and  a  column  pushed  toward 
Cumberland  Gap,  while  General  Buell  seemed  to  be  massing  his  forces  main- 
ly on  his  left.  That  these  operations  had  the  designed  effect  on  General 
Johnston  is  apparent  from  his  sending  a  considerable  force  to  Knoxville, 

Just  on  the  eve  of  conflict  the  Confederacy  began  to  suspect  that  Foils 
Henry  and  Donelson  were  after  all  to  be  the  objective  points  of  attack-  The 
sudden  withdrawal  of  Grant's  forces  from  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  and  Bu- 
ell's  change  of  front— General  Thomas,  instead  of  going  to  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing turned  back  to  Danville,  forming  a  junction  with  Nelson,  and  thus  flank- 
ed Bowling  Green  on  the  left — these  movements  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
whole  campaign.  The  situation,  from  this  point  of  view,  became  a  critical 
one.  Beauregard  was  immediately  sent  from  Manassas  to  consult  with  John- 
ston in  the  West.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  readjust  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  impending  conflict.  The  President's  order  for  a  general  ad- 
vance all  along  the  line  from  Manassas  to  Columbus  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
blow  must  soon  fall.  No  forces  could  be  spared  from  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Confederacy  to  Johnston's  assistance;  nothing  but  the  delay  of  the  Federal 
armies  could  relieve  him.  Perhaps  he  depended  somewhat  on  this  delay. 
The  Federal  fleet  was  not  yet.  fully  prepared ;  only  a  portion  of  the  gun- 
boats had  been  iron-plated ;  several  of  the  mortar-boats  were  yet  only  part- 
ly built;  the  Western  army,  also,  was  only  partially  organized.  But  this 
hope  was  vain.  President  Lincoln  was  determined  to  strike  immediately 
with  so  many  of  the  boats  as  were  ready,  and  with  so  much  of  the  army  as 
could  be  made  available  for  action,  thinking  that  the  Confederates  would  by 
delay  gain  more  in  the  strength  of  their  defensive  positions  than  the  Federal 
army  would  in  its  power  to  attack.  And  certainly,  if  the  Confederates  had 
been  given  time  to  re-enforce  their  weak  positions  on  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Cumberland,  the  whole  prospect  of  the  spring  campaign  would  have  been 
materially  altered  to  their  advantage. 

The  battles  of  Middle  Creek  and  Mill  Spring  were  not  directly  involved 
in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  really  commenced  with  the  operations 
against  Fort  Henry.  All  the  preparations  having  been  completed, General 
Grant,  commanding  at  Cairo,  proceeded  up  the  Tennessee  under  convoy  of 
Foote's  flotilla  of  gun-boats.  Ten  regiments,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and 
with  three  days'  rations  in  their  haversacks,  embarked  at  Cairo,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  gun-boats,  reached  Paducah  on  Monday,  February  3d.     The 


next  morning  the  fleet  moored  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  nine  miles 
below  Fort  Henry.  A  reconnoissance  was  then  made  to  detect  the  presence 
of  batteries,  if  there  were  any,  along  the  bank,  and  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
fort  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  range.  While  engaged  on  this  recon- 
noissance, the  Essex  was  pierced  by  a  32-pound  shot.  No  serious  injury  was 
done,  but  a  warning  was  received  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  this  boat, 
which,  originally  employed  as  a  ferry-boat  at  St.  Louis,  had  been  remodeled 
and  fitted  np  as  a  gun-boat.  That  night  the  troops,  having  landed  from  the 
transports,  were  encamped  at  Bailey's  Ferry,  between  three  and  four  miles' 
north  of  the  fort,  having  their  encampment  on  an  elevated  ridge  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  Wednesday  was  spent  on  both  sides  in  making 
preparations.  When  the  Federal  troops  landed  at  Bailey's  Ferry,  General 
Tilghman,  commanding  the  fort,  was  absent  at  Fort  Donelson,  but,  having 
received  information  of  the  Federal  approach,  he  immediately  returned. 
Colonel  Heiman,  in  the  mean  time,  had  guarded  the  approach  to  Fort  Henry, 
on  the  Dover  road,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Hen- 
ry at  this  time — Tuesday  night — consisted  of  little  more  than  2500  men. 
These,  together  with  the  force  on  the  Dover  road,  made  an  army  of  3200 
men.  It  was  palpably  impossible  to  hold  the  position  against  a  formidable 
attack.  The  situation  of  the  fort  itself  was  very  unfavorable.  Occupying 
a  position  not  high  enough  above  the  river  to  be  secure  against  the  violence 
of  the  spring  freshets,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elevated  positions, 
which,  once  gained  by  the  enemy,  enfiladed  its  own  defenses.  One  of  these, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  Fort  Uciman,  was  thought  so  important  that  it  had 
been  occupied  by  a  small  force,  and  had  been  partially  fortified.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  two  Tennessee  regiments  were  added  to  the  garrison,  and  the 
force  at  Fort  Heiman  was  recalled.  A  sudden  rise  of  the  river  made  the 
situation  still  more  unfavorable  for  the  Confederates.  It  not  being  possible 
to  hold  the  commanding  positions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  Confeder- 
ate force  was  concentrated  within  its  intrenched  camp,  abandoning  the  outer 
series  of  rifle-pits. 

The  day  passed  by  without  an  attack.  General  Grant  was  waiting  for  his 
re-enforcements  to  come  up  from  Cairo.  Rccounoissances,  however,  were 
made  by  the  Federals  on  the  road  to  Dover,  which  led  Tilghman  to  believe 
that  the  main  portion  of  Grant's  land  forces  was  to  be  sent  against  Fort  Don- 
elson. It  was  this  supposition  alone  which  determined  him  to  remain  and 
abide  the  issues  of  a  battle.  But  on  Thursday  morning  he  was  undeceived. 
Grant  had,  the  previous  night,  issued  his  order  for  Commodore  Foote  to  at- 
tack the  fort  on  Thursday  at  eleven  o'clock.  His  plan  of  co-operation  was 
to  march  one  column,  consisting  of  eleven  regiments  of  McClernand's  divis- 
ion, to  a  point  between  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  on  the  Dover  road,  and 
another,  consisting  of  ten  regiments,  under  General  C.  F.  Smith,  to  Fort  Hei- 
man, on  the  west  bank ;  both  columns  to  advance  simultaneously  with  the 
gun-boats. 

Seven  gun-boats— the  Essex,  Carondelet,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Conestoga, 
Tyler,  and  Lexington,  participated  in  the  engagement.  Four  of  these  were 
partially  iron-clad,  the  Essex  being  less  perfectly  inclosed  in  plates  than  the 
rest.  These  four  formed  the  first  line  of  the  advance  on  Thursday.  At 
half  past  ten  the  boats  got  under  way,  and  the  prompt  and  gallant  commo- 
dore repealed  his  instructions  to  his  men.  The  other  three  iron-clads  were 
to  keep  in  line  with  the  flag-ship  Cincinnati.  It  was  urged  upon  the  officers 
and  men  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  keep  cool 
during  the  engagement,  and  fire  with  slowness  and  deliberation,  both  to  pre- 
vent heating  the  guns  and  random  firing,  and  also  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  of  ammunition.  Somewhat  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  fort  Pan- 
ther Island  is  situated.  Thus  there  were  two  channels  of  approach  ;  the  one 
on  the  east  side  being  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  while  the  other, 
more  shallow,  was  covered  by  the  island.  Obstructions  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  latter  bad  been  partially  removed,  and  the  high  water  enabled 
the  boats  to  pass  over  those  which  remained  without  injury.  Steaming  up 
tlits  passage  slowly,  so  as  to  allow  the  troops  on  the  two  banks  time  to  get 
into  position,  the  four  iron-clads  finally  appeared  at  the  bead  of  the  island, 
with  the  three  other  boats  closely  following  in  their  rear.  Under  cover  of 
the  island,  they  had  entirely  escaped  the  long-range  fire  from  the  fort.  They 
now  took  up  a  position  and  opened  upon  the  fort,  the  three  boats  in  the  rear 
firing  over  those  in  front.  Neither  the  fort  nor  the  gun-boats  were  able  to 
use  their  entire  armament,  the  former,  out  of  seventeen  guns,  only  manning 
eleven  while  only  the  same  number  were  used  by  the  latter  out  of  seven- 
ty-five. The  Confederates  had  twelve  guns  commanding  the  river:  one 
ten-inch  columbiad,  one  rifled  24-pounder,  two  42-pounders,  and  eight  32- 
poundcrs. 

Before  the  bombardment  had  fairly  commenced,  Tilghman,  becoming 
aware  of  Grant's  movements  on  his  right  and  left  flanks — for  such,  in  fact, 
were  the  movements  of  McClernand  and  Smith — disappointed  and  alarmed, 
immediately  determined  upon  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  his  small 
army,  before  these  operations,  which  would  render  escape  impossible,  should 
have  been  completed.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  there  was  but  a  sin- 
gle avenue  of  retreat.  In  a  few  minutes  the  attack  of  the  gun-boats  would 
render  the  intrenched  camp  untenable,  as  fully  two  thirds  of  it  was  exposed 
to  their  fire.  There  was  no  chance  of  holding  the  fort  against  the  prepara- 
tions  which  Tilghman  saw  being  made  against  it,  and  the  only  object  of  an 
engagement  on  bis  part  would  be  to  give  time  to  his  retreating  columns. 
Accordingly,  the  order  for  their  withdrawal  to  Fort  Donelson  was  given, 
only  the  heavy  artillery,  with  about  seventy  men,  being  left  in  Fort  Henry. 
While  this  movement  was  being  executed  under  Colonel  Heiman,  and  the 
gun-boats  were  commencing  their  attack  on  the  fort,  McClernand's  division 
was  slowly  making  its  way  through  the  woods,  and  through  the  mud  which 
was  the  result  of  a  storm'on  the  previous  uight.     But  for  this  impediment 
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the  retreat  of  tbe  Confederates  would  have  been  cut  off  and  the  investiture 
of  the  fort  rendered  complete. 

The  bombardment,  however,  proceeded  successfully,  the  first  shot  being 
fired  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  There  was  no  cessation  in  the  firing,  and 
every  shot  from  the  boats  made  its  impression  on  the  fort,  upon  which  Foote 
concentrated  his  entire  fire,  leaving  the  movements  going  on  in  the  rear  to 
General  Grant,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unavoidably  behindhand.  The 
action  on  both  sides  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  A  single  80-pound 
shell  disabled  every  one  of  the  Confederates  at  one  gun,  and  the  bursting  of 
another  produced  a  similar  catastrophe.  Neither  were  the  gun-boats  un- 
harmed. The  Essex  received  a  shot  which  penetrated  her  starboard  boiler, 
and,  filling  the  boat  with  steam,  scalded  her  captain,  W.  D.Porter,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  crew,  and  she  was  compelled,  disabled,  to  drift  down  the  stream. 
The  remaining  gun-boats  continued  their  fire,  and  steadily  approached  to 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  fort,  and,  after  a  hot  engagement,  lasting  a 


little  over  an  hour,  achieved  the  victory.  Tilghman  had  held  out  until  all 
but  four  of  his  guns  were  disabled  and  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  giving  way, 
when  he  pulled  down  bis  flag  and  surrendered  the  fort.  This  stubborn  re- 
sistance had  been  prolonged  to  allow  the  main  body  under  Heiman  time  to 
effect  its  retreat.  Sixty-two  prisoners  were  surrendered  with  the  fort,  among 
whom  were  twelve  commissioned  and  six  non-commissioned  officers.  Tilgh- 
man, who  had  been  induced  to  remain  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  men, 
and  who  surrendered  witli  them,  was  a  stout  man,  and  courteous  in  his  man- 
ners, though  of  a  somewhat  haughty  air.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  capitulation  he  expressed  to  the  commodore  Ins  will- 
ingness to  surrender  to  so  brave  a  man.  Foote  replied,  "You  do  perfectly 
right  in  surrendering;  but  you  should  have  blown  me  out  of  the  water  be- 
fore I  would  have  surrendered  to  you." 

From  the  extent  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Henry,  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  Confederates  to  re-enforce  it  very  strongly.  The  rapidity, 
however,  with  which  the  Federal  commanders  proceeded  to  attack,  prevent- 
ed this  re-enforcement;  and  it  was  only  the  failure  of  General  Grant  to 
move  his  land  forces  with  tbe  requisite  promptness  that  allowed  the  Con- 
federates to  escape.  A  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy  over- 
taken, but  nothing  was  gained  except  a  few  prisoners  who  had  lagged  be- 
hind  on  account  of  exhaustion,  and  several  pieces  of  light  artillery. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  opened  tbe  Tennessee  River  to  the  Federal 
gun-boats  up  to  the  bead  of  navigation  at  Florence,  in  Northern  Alabama. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Phelps,  commanding  the 
Conestoga,  proceeded  up  the  river,  accompanied  by  tbe  Tyler  and  Lexing- 
ton. About  twelve  miles  south  of  the  fort  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Bowling  Green  crosses  the  river,  after  which  it  continues  southeast  to 
McKenzie,  and  from  this  point  communication  is  established  with  Colum- 
bus by  a  branch  road  running  northwest  through  Union  City.  The  main 
road  is  continued  from  McKenzie  on  to  Memphis.  The  connection,  there- 
fore, between  Bowling  Green  and  both  Columbus  and  Memphis  depended 
on  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Tennessee.  This  point  was  reached  by 
Phelps  a  little  after  dark,  and  not  only  was  the  draw  closed,  but  the  machin- 
ery for  turning  it  had  been  disabled.  At  the  same  moment,  several  Confed- 
erate transports  were  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  trying  to  escape  up 
stream.  A  party  was  landed,  and  it  took  an  hour  to  open  tbe  draw;  then, 
the  Tyler  being  left  behind  to  destroy  the  railroad,  the  other  two  boats  gave 
chase  to  the  transports.  Some  of  the  latter  were  laden  with  military  stores, 
and  these  bad  to  be  abandoned  and  fired ;  the  concussion  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  considerable  quantities  of  gunpowder  on  board  broke  tbe  sky- 
lights of  the  Conestoga,  and  raised  the  light  upper  deck  from  its  fastenings. 
The  bouse  of  a  Union  man  living  on  the  river  bank  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  Proceeding  up  the  river  to  Cerro  Gordo,  in  Hardin 
County,  a  Confederate  steamer,  which  was  being  converted  into  a  gun-boat, 
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was  captured  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after  two  more  at  Eastport.  Flor- 
ence, at  the  foot  or  the  Muscle  Shoal,  was  the  natural  terminus  of  the  expe- 
dition. Here  a  deputation  of  citizens  waited  on  the  lieutenant  deprecating 
violence,  and  especially  praying  that  their  railroad  bridge  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed. As  there  was  no  military  motive  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge, 
the  request  was  granted.  The  expedition  then  returned.  The  most  import- 
ant feature  connected  with  it  was  the  exhibition,  all  along  the  route,  of  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  people.  Lieutenant  Phelps,  in  his  report,  says: 
"  We  have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  loyalty  every  where 
across  Tennessee,  and  in  the  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  which  we 
visited.  Most  affecting  instances  greeted  us  almost  hourly.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  several  times  gathered  in  crowds  of  hundreds,  shouted  their 
welcome,  and  hailed  their  national  flag  with  an  enthusiasm  there  was  no 
mistaking;  it  was  genuine  and  heartfelt." 


Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  although  miles  in  the  rear  of  Columbus  and 
Bowling  Green,  were  the  front  and  centre  of  the  Confederate  line.  Henry 
had  been  captured.  It  only  remained  to  carry  the  works  at  Donelson,  and 
the  centre  was  broken.  Johnston  held,  and  now  knew  that  he  held,  a 
wretched  Hue  of  defense.  It  stretched  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus, 
120  miles;  was  protected  by  loss  than  50,000  men;  at  its  central  position, 
which  was  as  weak  as  it  was  accessible,  there  could  not  be  brought  up  in 
time  to  be  of  use  one  third  of  that  number.  Time  had  from  the  first  been 
a  master  element  in  this  campaign.  The  President's  Military  Order  had 
contemplated  the  value  of  moments.     It  was  not  an  order  to  move  simply, 


or  to  prepare  to  move,  but  to  move  at  once,  even  with  an  uncompleted  arma- 
ment. And  after  the  movement  had  begun,  time  still  controlled  the  chances 
and  results.  When  Tilghman  saw  what  was  the  disposition  of  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  hold  Fort 
Henry  ;  yet,  only  to  gain  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  be  risked  art  engage- 
ment, and  lost  twenty-one  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  sixty  prisoners. 
Those  two  hours'  fighting  netted  him  a  profit  of  full  3000  men.  The  mud, 
which  hindered  Grant's  troops  moving  on  his  flank,  helped  him  to  this  re- 
sult. And,  now  that  Henry  was  captured,  very  much  depended  on  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  a  blow  could  be  struck  at  Donelson.  Every  day  wasted 
amplified  the  defensive  works  of  that  fort,  and  brought  behind  them  thou- 
sands more  of  defenders. 

The  gun-boats,  however,  had  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter  of  speed.  It 
was  thought  impossible  to  do  without  them;  they  had  taken  Henry,  and  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  play  the  most  important  part  in  taking  Don- 
elson. But  Commodore  Foote  wanted  time,  the  very  thing  which  could  not 
be  spared.  The  Essex  and  the  Cincinnati  had  been  worsted  on  the  6th,  and 
were  in  no  condition  to  fight  again.  Of  the  iron-clads  only  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Carondelet  remained  intact  It  is  true,  the  places  of  the  two  injured 
boats  could  be  filled  by  others,  but  Fort  Donelson  was  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  Fort  Henry  in  the  resistance  it  would  offer.  More  boats  were  need- 
ed; at  least  the  two  disabled  ones  ought  to  be  repaired.  While  Foote  pro 
tested  on  these  grounds  against  an  immediate  attack  on  Donelson,  Halleck 
and  Grant  insisted  upon  it  as  a  military  necessity.  With  the  most  rapid 
movement  possible,  much  precious  time  would  be  consumed.  The  troops 
for  Fort  Henry  had  started  with  only  three  days'  rations;  the  army  muat 


be  newly  supplied.  The  prisoners,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded  must  be  at- 
tended to;  new  boats  must  be  brought  round  from  Cairo,  also  transports 
with  re-enforcements ;  and,  before  the  army  at  Fort  Henry  could  move  over 
from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Cumberland,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  change 
of  base. 

Tilghman  had  surrendered  Fort  Henry  on  Thursday ;  it  wns  not  until  the 
next  Wednesday,  the  12th,  that  Grant  had  his  entire  column  in  motion  to- 
ward Donelson,  though  a  great  portion  of  McClernand's  division  had  moved 
the  previous  day.  Here  was  a  delay  of  six  days,  which,  though  necessary, 
was  very  costly.  The  distance  between  the  two  forts  was  twelve  miles,  over 
thickly  wooded  hills,  broken  by  deep  ravines,  which,  near  the  rivers,  were 
choked  with  back-water.  The  roads  were  good,  the  weather  pleasant  and 
mild.  The  two  main  divisions  of  the  army,  McClernand's  and  Smith's, 
moved  in  separate  columns ;  the  strength  of  both,  in  round  numbers,  amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  including  seventeen  batteries,  and  from  1200  to  1500 
horsemen.  In  the  march,  as  in  subsequent  operations,  McClcrnand  kept  to 
Smith's  right.  The  two  commands  were  in  communication  with  each  other 
early  in  the  afternoon,  within  two  miles  of  the  fort.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  manoeuvring  the  troops  into  position,  which  was  attended  with 
alight  skirmishing  here  and  there,  to  test  the  enemy's  strength  and  to  find 
his  line  of  works,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  Confederate  pickets  and  outstanding  forces  were  pushed  back  to  their 
defenses,  and  the  Federal  forces  rested  for  the  night  on  a  line  in  general  par- 
allelism with  that  of  the  enemy.    During  the  night  batteries  were  posted  in 


the  most  favorable  position  then  accessible.     It  was  General  Grant's  design 
to  make  an  assault  the  next  day  simultaneously  with  the  gun-boats. 

Donelson  was  stronger,  both  by  nature  and  art, than  Henry.  The  position 
was  a  more  commanding  one,  and  it  was  more  strongly  fortified.  The  course 
of  the  Cumberland  from  Dover,  where  Fort  Donelson  was  situated,  toward 
its  mouth,  was  almost  due  north  ;  but  just  before  reaching  the  town,  and  in 
passing  it,  westward.  Upon  a  bluff,  rising  by  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river, 
just  at  the  bend,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  the  State  of  Tennessee  had 
built  Fort  Donelson.  The  fort  was  on  the  south,  or  left  bank,  its  water  bat- 
teries, from  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet,  commanding  the  river  as  far  as  their 
guns  could  reach.  Back  of  the  fort  extended  a  plateau  of  a  hundred  acres ; 
a  deep  gorge  broke  the  bluff  toward  the  south.  The  town  of  Dover,  lying 
just  above  6n  the  river,  was  also  on  an  elevation,  separated  from  the  plateau 
on  which  the  fort  was  situated  by  a  long  valley,  filled  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  back-water  from  the  Cumberland.  The  country  for  miles  around 
is  uneven  ;  not  mountainous,  but  hilly  and  heavily  timbered.  The  numer- 
ous elevations  that  diversify  the  surface  terminate  in  bluffs,  whose  abrupt 
and  precipitous  sides,  difficult  of  access  even  to  the  nimble  goat,  lead  down 
into  rough-looking  ravines.  The  timber  on  the  hills  immediately  skirting 
the  lines  of  defense  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Confederates  to  secure  a  full 
sweep  for  artillery,  and  to  form  an  extensive  abattis-work  obstructing  the 
approach.  To  return  to  the  fort.  The  table-land  on  which  it  lay  was  the 
work  of  art,  the  ground  having  been  leveled  to  afford  room  for  the  fortifica- 
tions and  rifle-pits,  which  covered  the  entire  space.    By  ravines  along  its 
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boundary  the  tableau  was  separated  from  a  series  of  wooded  bills,  wbose  dis- 
tance from  the  fortified  line  was  about  800  yards. 

The  unfavorable  feature  of  the  defense  was  that  the  fort  was  so  easily 
commanded  by  these  neighboring  ridges. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  December  that  prominent  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  works  at  Henry  and  Donelson.  "  On  reaching  Donetson,"  says 
Tilghman,  who  was  sent  there  at  that  time, "  I  found  at  my  disposal  six  un- 
disciplined companies  of  infantry,  with  an  unorganized  light  battery,  while 
a  small  water  battery  of  two  light  guns  constituted  the  available  river  de- 
fense. Four  32-pounders  had  been  rightly  placed,  but  were  not  available." 
With  two  forts  on  his  hands,  Tilghman  found  his  time  for  preparation  short. 
By  the  25th  of  January,  when  re-enforcements  were  being  brought  up  in  an- 
ticipation of  attack,  the  batteries  had  been  completed,  and  a  field-work,  with 
a  trace  of  1000  yards,  had  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  the  work  of 
protecting  the  approaches  by  rifle-pits  had  been  commenced.  Two  weeks 
later  Fort  Henry  was  surrendered,  and  the  vital  importance  of  Donetson, 
covering  the  approach  to  Nashville,  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  thorough- 
ly understood-  Beauregard  and  Johnston  were  in  anxious  consultation,  and 
it  was  concluded  between  them  that  Nashville  must  be  defended  at  Donel- 
son — that  the  best  engineers  and  the  ablest  generals  should  bo  sent  to  the 
fort,  and  all  the  re-enforcements  which  could  be  spared  should  be  hurried  up 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  Heiman's  command,  3000  strong,  entered  Don- 
elson,  with  the  not  highly  encouraging  reminiscence  of  Foote's  gun-boat 
fleet  still  clinging  to  them.  This  was  the  main  force  then  occupying  the 
defenses.  Three  Tennessee  regiments  were  placed  in  the  fort,  constituting 
a  garrison  of  about  1600  men.  The  re-enforcements  which,  during  the  next 
week,  arrived  at  Donelson,  came  mostly  from  Bowling  Green  by  railroad. 
General  Bushrod  K.Johnson  came  up  on  the  8th,  and  took  the  command 
until  the  arrival  of  Pillow  on  the  10th. 

Pillow  found  the  works  incomplete.  Two  heavy  guns  for  the  water  bat- 
tery were  yet  unmounted;  the  works  in  the  rear  were  deficient  both  in  ex- 
tent and  strength,  and  competent  artillerists  were  lacking.  It  was  late  to 
make  these  discoveries;  but  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies, the  soldiers  working  in  their  trenches  day  and  night.  Even  the 
tools  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work  were  so  scarce  that  tbey  had  to  be  pass- 
ed from  one  regiment  to  another.  In  the  mean  time  artillery  companies 
were  being  exercised  in  the  use  of  their  guns.  For  three  days  the  soldiers 
were  at  work  constructing  rifle-pits  along  the  first  line  of  heights,  including 
within  its  crescent  the  fort  and  water  batteries,  with  the  field-work  in  their 
rear,  and  also  the  town  of  Dover,  which  it  became  now  an  imperative  neces- 
sity to  defend,  since  it  had  been  made  a  depot  for  supplies. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  Buckner  came  to  hand,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  right,  near  the  fort.  Bushrod  Johnson  held  the  left,  near  Do- 
ver. Between  the  two,  prominently  advanced  on  a  strong  position  on  the 
left  centre,  was  Heiman's  command.  The  space  to  be  defended  was  a  quad- 
rangle, lined  by  the  Cumberland  on  the  north,  by  two  pretty  large  creeks  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  on  the  south  by  the  outer  line  of  rifle-pits.  The  quad- 
rangle was  intersected  by  the  wide  stream  of  back-water  running  between 
the  fort  and  Dover,  which  divided  the  right  from  the  left,  making  it  difficult 
to  manoeuvre  one  division  in  support  of  another;  a  great  disadvantage,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  the  line — nearly  three  miles.  This  line,  distant  from 
the  river  from  400  to  1200  yards,  was  only  one  third  completed  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  -when  Grant  started  from  Fort  Henry. 

The  re-enforcements  to  Donelson  came  in  by  detachments,  some  of  them 
so  tardily  that  they  came  near  being  left  out  altogether.  Buckner's  division, 
with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  was  all  in  before  the  12th  of  February. 
The  Second  Kentucky  came  in  with  B.  E.  Johnson  on  the  8th;  Brown's 
brigade  on  the  8th  and  10th.  Floyd's  division,  which,  after  its  reverses  in 
West  Virginia,  had  been  sent  to  Tennessee,  was  the  last  to  arrive.    His  force 


consisted  of  four  Virginia  and  one  Mississippi  regiment,  and  was  distrib- 
uted into  two  brigades — Wharton's  and  McCausland's,  to  which  a  portion  of 
Baldwin's  brigade  of  Buckner's  division  was  temporarily  attached.  Floyd 
had  received  the  order  to  re-enforce  Donelson  on  the  12th.  He  had  already, 
on  the  7th  and  8th,  sent  on  Wharton,  but  was  hesitating  about  the  policy  of 
dispatching  the  rest  of  his  division.  From  Clarksville,  on  the  12th,  he  wrote 
to  Johnston,  urging  that  the  main  portion  of  the  defensive  force  shculd  be 
concentrated  at  Cumberland  City,  "  leaving  at  Fort  Donelson  enough  to  make 
all  possible  resistance  to  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  the  fort,  but 
no  more."  He  thought  that  the  character  of  the  country  made  it  dangerous 
to  concentrate  the  entire  army  in  the  fort,  and  that  a  large  body  at  Cumber- 
land City  should  flank  the  Federal  army  attacking  the  fort.  He  also  advo 
cated  the  obstruction  of  the  river  to  make  it  impassable  for  gun-boats. 

Whatever  wisdom  there  may  have  been  in  these  suggestions,  they  were 
too  late  to  be  applicable  to  the  occasion.  Grant  was  already  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort,  and  Floyd  had  hardly  dispatched  his  letter  to  Johnston  be- 
fore peremptory  orders  came  from  the  latter  to  advance  his  force  immedi- 
ately. Floyd  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  plan;  and 
on  the  11th,  when  Buckner  left  him  to  join  Pillow,  he  carried  to  the  latter 
an  order  from  Floyd  for  the  concentration  of  Buckner's  and  his  own  divi- 
sions at  Cumberland  City.  Upon  a  consultation  between  Pillow  and  Floyd 
the  plan  was  changed,  and  the  morning  of  the  13th  found  Floyd's  whole 
force  inside  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments.  The  same  morning  also  the 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Tcunessee  arrived.  On  this  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  defensive  army  probably  numbered  at  least  15,000  men.1 

On  Thursday,  the  day  set  for  the  attack,  there  was  but  little  disparity  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces ;  what  there  was  favored  the  Federals,  but  it  did 
not  amount  at  most  to  more  than  3000  or  4000  men.  The  gun-boats  and 
transports  not  arriving  according  to  appointment,  another  twenty-four  hours' 
grace  was  given  the  Confederates,  of  which  tbey  sedulous!}'  took  advantage. 
Federal  artillery  was  placed  on  the  spurs  opposing  the  lines  of  defense; 
McClernand's  division  was  brought  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  south  of 
Dover,  so  as  to  command  the  river  road  to  Charlotte,  the  main  outlet  for  es- 
cape in  that  direction.  Oglesby's  brigade  held  the  extreme  right,  support- 
ed on  the  left  by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace ;  Smith's  division  was  drawn  up  on  the 
left.  Skirmishers  had  the  day  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  Among  those 
on  the  Federal  side  the  most  famous  were  Birge's  regiment  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, each  one  of  whom,  in  gray  uniform  and  gray  felt  cap,  watched  from  be- 
hind his  stump  for  the  appearance  of  Confederate  heads  above  their  de- 
fenses. The  distance  between  these  keen-eyed  watchers  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  was  only  about  300  yards.  The  fire  was  so  incessant  and  so  fatal 
that  the  Confederates  were  allowed  no  rest  except  in  their  uncomfortable 
rifle-ditches,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  reach  their  tents  over  the  ridge 
without  exposure.  These  ditches,  with  the  earth-work  in  front,  had  been, 
as  Floyd  plaintively  intimates  in  his  report,  carelessly,  because  hastily,  con- 
structed so  far  from  the  ridge  as  to  compel  this  exposure. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  gallant  but  useless  assault  made  by 
three  Illinois  regiments — the  Seventeenth,  Forty-eighth,  and  Forty-ninth — ■ 
supported  by  two  others,  on  an  advanced  position  of  Heiman's.  The  For- 
ty-eighth belonged  to  W.  H.  L.Wallace's  brigade,  the  others  to  Payne's. 
When  Wallace  moved  in  the  morning  to  the  support  of  Oglesby,  Colonel 
Hayne,  with  the  Forty-eighth,  had  been  left  near  the  centre  in  support  of  a 
battery ;  500  yards  to  his  right  were  posted  the  Seventeenth  and  Forty- 
ninth,  under  Colonel  Morrison.  Hayne  moved  his  regiment  up  to  these, 
and,  assuming  the  command  of  all  three  at  Morrison's  request,  prepared  to 
storm  the  redoubt  in  their  front  This  redoubt,  separated  from  them  by  a 
wooded  valley,  formed  Heiman's  right  centre.  Heiman's  position  was  an 
elevation  shaped  like  a  V  in  contour.  On  either  side  a  valley  separated  his 
brigade  from  Buckner  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  from  Drake's  brigade, 
which  occupied  another  elevation,  and  which  wc  have  hitherto  considered 


1  In  the  ctimntc  of  ihc  number  of  men  defending  Donelson  the  Confederate  nceourils  ore  va- 
rious; Lieutenant  F.  H.  Diiquceron,  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  reports  the  number  as  18,000. 
Tiiia  also  was  the  estimate  given  in  an  account  of  the  battle  bj  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  He  ought 
to  have  hail  sumo  opportunity  of  knowing ;  he  belonged  to  the  Fuiiriceiirh  Mississippi,  which 
reached  Dover  from  Howling  Often  on  the  'Jtti,  and  wns  pro.'iMH  until  Saturday  noon,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  leg.  Contrary  to  this  is  Pillow's  report,  which  puts  the  number  at  only 
13,000.  The  Naskttille  Paliiot,  in  the  corrected  copy  of  its  hat  of  casualties'  at  Donelson,  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  the  numbers  engaged : 

48th  Tenn....  230  3d  Tenn....  050(750)        3d  Miss...  600 

42d      "     ...  408  51st     "     ...    80  4th     "  ...  535 

53d       "      ...  280  50th    "      ...  G50  14th     "   ...  475 

40th     "     ...  300  2d  Ky G18  20th     "  ...  6G2 

30th     "     ...  G54  8th  "   300  26th    ■'  ...  434  (443) 

18lh      "      ...  G15(GS5)       7thTex 300  50th  Va 400 

lilth     "     ...  7.10  15th  Ark 270  51st    "  ....  275 

2Gth      "      ...  400  27tli  Ala 2IG  5Gth   "   ....  350 

41st      "      ...  4r,0(r.75)       1st  Miss 280  3Gth   "    ....  250 

32d      "     ...  558(555)  11,-160  (11,781) 

Italtnlions  of  infantry  :  Cotin'a  and  Gownn's .... 330 

Battalions  of  cavalry:  Gnnil's 227    (800) 

Milton's 15 

Forrest's GOO  (1200) 

Artillerists C77 

]'84a     <2-02-'> 

Totul 13,320  (14,703) 

The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  are  corrections  made  from  the  reports  of  Con  federate  officers. 
Wherever  these  reports  five  iiiiiiiUts  nt  all,  the  v.  save  in  our  in-t.iii  d.\  exceed  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  list.  It  is  f;dr,  then,  to  presume  that  whore  no  number  is  given  there  would  also  bo 
an  inerciise.  It  is  certainly  evident  that  Pillow  understated  his  tone ;  and  it  is  fusible  that  Dti- 
qaccron'l  would,  if  nil  the  data  win-  known,  prove  much  nearer  the  truth.  Two  things  should  be 
remembered  in  this  connection.  One  is,  thnt,  on  account  of  hurry  of  preparation,  so  urgent  as  to 
forbid  the  ordinary  roll-call  in  the  morninc,  and  nlso  by  reason  of  tin  irregularity  with  which  rc- 
enlorccairnt-s  I'linie  in,  as  well  as  rlii-  i  oufa-ion  i-u|i-cipienl  upon  the  surrender,  no  actual  estimato 
wits  made.  Floyd,  when  questioned  by  llie  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  strength  of  his  command.  It  is  also  to  he  remembered  thnt,  as  a  rule,  Confederate  reports 
studiously  underestimate  the  forces  encaged  on  thnt  side.  The  oMiin,ite  which  we  have  given  in 
the  text  is  the  one  given  by  iho  Confederate  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilmer,  chief  eugincor  of  tlio 
Western  Department. 
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as  a  part  of  Heiman's  command.  Heimao's  advanced  salient  was,  at  this 
stage  of  the  investment,  the  only  portion  of  the  Confederate  line  distinctly 
visible.  From  this  point  the  enemy's  cannon  had  sweep  of  the  valley  across 
which  the  Federal  troops  filed  in  approaching  Dover.  Through  the  valley 
on  Heiman's  right  ran  a  road  from  Dover  westward  to  the  Tennessee;  here 
the  line  of  rifle-pits  was  broken.  On  this  side  Eleiman  had  two  regiments; 
in  the  centre  was  posted  Maney's  battery,  with  two  regiments,  supported  by 
another  on  the  left  side.  The  battery  was  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  and 
exposed.  It  was  opposed  on  the  12th  by  two  Federal  batteries,  which  were 
under  cover  of  the  woods,  one  of  them  bearing  on  Heiman  from  the  right, 
and  the  other  from  the  left,  the  latter  bearing  also  on  Buckner's  left.  These 
two  Federal  batteries  had  kept  up  a  bombardment  all  day  "Wednesday,  their 
fire  being  returned  not  only  by  Maney's  battery,  but  also  by  Graves's  on 
Buckner's  left,  and  by  another  at  Drake's  position.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  another  battery  was  brought  against  Heiman's  left,  and  the  one  bear- 
ing on  his  right  was  advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  advance 
line  of  skirmishers  from  the  Illinois  troops  was  observed  making  its  way 
through  the  woods.  Maney  began  to  shell  the  woods ;  Graves  also  kept  up 
a  fire  to  the  right,  the  gunners  suffering  severe  punishment  from  Federal 
sharpshooters.  Two  lieutenants  fell  at  Maney's  in  quick  succession,  but  the 
guns  were  kept  in  play.  Meanwhile  Hayne's  column,  at  11  o'clock,  had 
pushed  across  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  to  within  forty  rods  of  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits.  The  Confederates  now  commenced  firing  along  the  entire  line 
from  2000  rifles,  while  the  three  batteries  kept  up  their  thundering.  The 
path  of  the  approaching  Federals  was  impeded  by  brushwood  and  fallen 
timber.  The  slaughter  was  abundant  and  merciless.  Fifteen  minutes  of 
this  deadly  work  seemed  enough  for  endurance  that  in  the  end  only  prom- 
ised to  be  bootless.  The  brave  Illinoisans  began  to  give  way.  Then  they 
rallied  again,  and  were  repulsed;  and  still  again,  when  they  finally  with- 
drew, having  been  under  fire  for  nearly  an  hour.  Colonel  Morrison  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  action,  and  carried  from  the  field. 

Somewhat  farther  to  the  left,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  a  less  formi- 
dable though  equally  gallant  assault  was  made  by  a  portion  of  Lauman's 
brigade,  the  fourth  of  General  Smith's  division.  This  brigade  consisted  of 
four  regiments,  together  with  which  Birge's  Sharpshooters  were  associated. 
On  Lauman's  right  front  Cavender's  20-pound  rifled  Parrots  had  been  placed 
in  a  position  commanding  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  works,  the  Seventh 
Iowa  and  Birge's  regiment  acting  as  support.  This  had  been  the  position  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday.  Thursday  morning  two  regiments — the  Four- 
teenth Iowa  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana — were  ordered  to  assault  the  Con- 
federate line  one  mile  from  their  front.  The  movement  was  over  rugged 
ground.  In  the  wooded  ravine  just  beneath  the  position  to  be  assailed  the 
line  was  formed.  The  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  then  moved  up  the  hill,  "  un- 
der a  most  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  grape,"  says  Lauman,  "  until  their 
onward  progress  was  obstructed  by  the  fallen  timber  and  brushwood."  A 
position  was  gained  and  held  at  a  severe  cost  in  life  for  two  hours,  when 
the  regiment  was  ordered  back  out  of  range.  In  the  mean  time  the  Four- 
teenth Iowa  had  crossed  a  ravine  and  gained  a  position  away  to  the  right, 
which  it  held  to  some  purpose,  while  Lieutenant  Parrott,  who,  with  the  Sev- 
enth, was  supporting  the  Cavender  Parrotts,  came  up  between  the  two  as- 
sailing columns,  holding  the  centre.  This  position  was  held  by  Lauman's 
brigade  till  night.  In  addition  to  these  assaults,  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
kept  up  all  day,  and  nearly  all  night  firing  was  continued,  keeping  the  Con- 
federates under  arms  in  their  trenches. 

Thursday  night,  the  weather,  which  bad  previously  been  genial  for  Feb- 
ruary, began  to  be  cold  and  disagreeable;  a  storm  of  snow,  mingled  with 
sleet,  caused  great  suffering  among  the  troops.  The  change  was  so  sudden 
that  evidently  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  it. 

There  was  yet  no  sign  of  any  of  the  gun-boats  except  the  Carondelet, 
which  reached  Donelson  on  the  12th,  and  the  next  day  gave  the  enemy  a 
foretaste  of  good  things  to  come  by  sending  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  shells  into  the  fort.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb,  and  was  in- 
tended to  aid  the  assaults  made  at  that  time  on  portions  of  the  Confederate 
line.  Tbe  enemy  returned  the  fire  with  spirit,  but  most  of  their  guns  shot 
over  the  gun-boat,  only  two  striking ;  one  of  these,  a  128-pound  shot,  passed 
through  the  port  casemate  of  the  Carondelet,  burst  her  steam-heater,  and 
fell  into  the  engine-room.  No  one,  however,  was  seriously  injured.  During 
this  engagement,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  the  Confederate  Captain  Dix- 
on, of  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  killed  at  the  battery.  As  to  the  other  boats 
besides  the  Carondelet,  thus :  Tuesday  night,  before  Grant  had  left  Fort  Hen- 
ry, the  steamer  Minnehaha,  with  Colonel  Baldwin  and  bis  regiment,  the 
Fifty-seventh  Illinois,  on  board,  came  up  to  the  fort,  and  transports  with  re- 
enforcements  were  following  after.  These  transports  Grant  ordered,  through 
Baldwin,  to  be  turned  back  to  Pnducah,  whence  they  were  to  start  under 
convoy  of  the  gun-boat  fleet  for  Smithland,  and  thence  up  the  Cumberland 
to  a  point  a  few  miles  below  Donelson,  where  they  were  to  land  the  re-en- 
forcements  the  next  afternoon.  The  Minnehaha  started  down  the  Tennes- 
see at  midnight,  and  reached  Paducab  early  the  next  morning,  having  met 
on  the  way  eight  or  ten  transports  loaded  with  troops.  But  it  was  found 
that  only  a  part  of  the  fleet  were  at  Paducab  ;  the  remainder  straggled  slow- 
ly up;  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  when  the  whole  arma- 
ment arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland. 

"The  scene,"  writes  the  Times  correspondent,  "was  magnificent  beyond 
description.  The  night  was  as  warm  as  an  evening  in  August  in  our  more 
northern  latitudes;  a  full  moon  looked  down  from  an  unclouded  sky,  and 
glanced  off  from  bayonets,  plumes,  and  sword-hilts  without  number.  At  in- 
tervals long  jets  of  fleecy  smoke  burst  out  along  the  parapets  of  the  two 
forts  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  town,  and  the  boom  of  the  welcome 
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went  reverberating  over  the  hills,  till  from  the  long  distances  in  Kentucky 
it  came  back  like  a  whisper.  In  turns  the  bands  on  the  boats  charmed  the 
ear  with  most  eloquent  music,  which,  added  to  the  effect  of  scores  of  gayly- 
dressed  ladies  promenading  the  upper  decks,  gave  the  scene  more  the  char- 
acter of  some  vast  drawing-room  gathering ;  so  much  like  was  it,  that  no  one 
would  have  been  surprised  had  the  whole  crowd  suddenly  resolved  into  ed- 
dies of  whirling  waltzes,  or  the  swift,  changeful  currents  of  quadrille  or  gal- 
lopade." 

The  progress  of  the  fleet,  slow  enough  hitherto,  now  began  to  be  impeded 
by  the  downward  current  of  the  Cumberland.  Forty-five  miles  only  were 
made  in  nine  hours.  This  brought  the  fleet  to  Eddyville,  where  it  was 
greeted  with  vociferous  demonstrations  of  loyalty ;  one  gray-haired  man  was 
so  affected  at  hearing  "Yankee  Doodle,"  that  he  took  oft*  his  bat  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  the  Union.  At  midnight,  Thursday,  the  armament  reached 
its  destination.  It  consisted  of  six  gun-boats  and  fourteen  transports.  From 
the  latter  a  column  of  10,000  men  were  landed,  bringing  Grant's  army  up  to 
30,000  strong.  These  fresh  troops  were  General  Lew.  Wallace's  division, 
consisting  of  regiments  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska.  The 
landing  was  about  three  miles  below  the  fort,  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
by  these  troops  before  they  could  reach  McClernand's  left  was  very  great, 
and  the  march  could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  circuitous  route, 
which,  avoiding  the  back-water  west  of  the  fort,  ran  around  by  Smith's  rear 
along  the  ridges  held  by  the  Federal  army.  In  this  way  it  happened  that 
Lew.  Wallace's  men  were  all  day  Friday  getting  into  position. 

This  delay  led  to  a  new  disappointment.  It  had  been  intended  that,  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  day,  a  combined  attack  should  be  made  by  the  gun- 
boats on  the  water  batteries  and  by  the  land  forces  on  the  rear.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  programme  the  new  troops  were  given  an  important  part,  but 
their  necessarily  tardy  movements  prevented  any  operations  on  Friday  by 
Grant's  army  except  the  usual  skirmishing  and  cannonade. 

The  gun-boats,  however,  steamed  up  the  river,  and  at  three  o'clock  P.M. 
commenced  the  attack.  They  were  six  in  number.  Four — the  St.  Louis,  Ca- 
rondelet,  Louisville,  and  Pittsburg— were  iron-clad,  each  mounting  thirteen 
guns;  the  other  two,  the  Tyler  and  Conestoga,  were  wooden,  mounting  each 
nine  guns.  There  was  one  boat  less  than  the  number  at  Fort  Henry,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  conflict  were  materially  altered.  The  armament  of 
Fort  Douelson  was  greater  than  that  at  Fort  Henry.  Besides  eight  pieces  in 
the  main  fort,  there  were  the  two  batteries,  mounting  thirteen  guns.  Then, 
again,  the  water  batteries  at  Fort  Henry  were  of  no  use  on  account  of  their 
inferior  position;  those  atDonelson,  on  the  other  hand,  were  elevated  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  river.  Remembering,  therefore,  that  at  Fort  Henry 
two  of  his  iron-clads  had  been  disabled,  it  is  bardly  possible  that  Commodore 
Foote  entered  upon  this  engagement  without  serious  apprehensions  regard- 
ing the  result.  He  had  discovered  the  vulnerable  points  of  his  gun-boats, 
but,  before  be  had  leisure  to  fortify  them,  he  was  called  upon  to  expose  them 
again  to  danger. 

As  at  Fort  Henry,  the  wooden  boats  kept  well  to  the  rear  of  the  iron- 
clads, which  steamed  up  to  the  fortin  the  form  of  a  crescent,  opening  fire  at 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  Confederate  batteries  did  not  reply 
until  the  boats  were  within  point-blank  range  of  their  guns.  Only  twelve 
bow-guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  from  the  fleet;  the  enemy,  from  the  fort 
and  the  batteries,  worked  nearly  twice  that  number.  The  fleet  moved 
slowly  up  into  closer  and  closer  combat,  until  it  reached  a  point  only  about 
300  yards  (Pillow  says  150)  from  the  Confederate  guns.  Foote  probably 
hoped  that  close  range  would  make  his  fire  more  effective.  From  where  he 
stood  he  could  have  reached  with  his  shot  and  shell  nearly  every  spot  with- 
in the  Confederate  lines.  But  be  had  no  time  to  regard  the  opportunity, 
tempting  as  it  was.  These  heavy  guns,  belching  out  ruin  against  the  sides 
of  his  vessels,  must  be  attended  to  first  of  all.  Already  the  shot  from  a  ten- 
inch  columbiad  and  a  rifled  32-pounder  were  beginning  to  tell  on  his  boats, 
and  Pillow  was  carefully  watching  their  effect.  But  the  fire  from  the  fleet 
also  was  beginning  to  drive  the  gunners  from  their  post;  only  give  the 
gun-boats  fifteen  minutes  more,  and  the  victory  would  be  theirs.  But  just 
at  this  critical  moment  "two  unlucky  shots'"  turned  the  tide.  One,  pene- 
trating the  pilot-house  and  mortally  wounding  the  pilot,  carried  away  tbe 
wheel  of  tbe  St.  Louis;  the  other  disabled  the  tilier-ropes  of  the  Louisville, 
and  botb  vessels  drifted  helplessly  down  the  stream.  The  frightened  gun- 
ners returned  to  their  batteries  and  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  soon  the 
Pittsburg  and  the  Caroudelct  followed  their  retiring  comrades.  After  a 
fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  gun-boats  had  been  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
fifty-four  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter  was  the  commodore  him- 
self, whose  foot  was  seriously  injured.  A  portion  of  the  casualties  was  due 
to  the  bursting  of  a  rifled  gun  on  board  the  Carondelet,  The  Confederate 
batteries,  well  protected  and  well  served,  were  essentially  uninjured;  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Gilmer,  the  Confederate  chief  engineer,  not  a  man 
in  them  was  killed.  The  wooden  gun-boats,  as  has  been  said,  participated 
in  tbe  battle  only  at  long  range,  and  threw  curveting  shell,  which,  passing 
over  the  Confederate  works,  exploded  in  the  air  above  them ;  on  board 
these  boats  there  were  no  casualties.  It  may  have  somewhat  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  gun-boats  that,  in  the  excitement  natural  to  a  situation 
of  more  imminent  peril,  their  guns  were  not  worked  with  the  deliberation 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  secured  success  for  them  at  Fort  Henry.3 

1  General  Grunt's  Report. 

'  Footc's  errni  difficulty  f'T  urnif  lveekd  had  lucn  tin. t  li.-  wni  umrhle  to  pet  ononfli  men  to 
man  his  gun-boats.  Thus,  when  ho  was  about  to  move  against  Fort  Henry,  ho  says  in  n.  letter 
to  Secretary  Welles, 

"  I  have  been  obliged,  for  want  of  mrn,  to  take  from  the  five  bonis  remainine;  nt  Cairn  all  the 
men,  oxce|it  it  nufllric.nl  number  to  man  one  Run-boat  for  the  protection  r,f  that  Important  po»'. 
It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  we  hnye  not  been  able  to  obtain  men  for  this  flotilla,  JU 
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After  the  attack,  the  cessation  of  which  was  like  the  clearing  up  of  a 
thunder-storm,  a  consultation  was. held  between  Foote  and  Grant,  in  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  former  should  return  to  Cairo  to  prepare  a  more  for- 
midable fleet,  while  General  Grant  should  complete  his  investiture  of  Don- 
elson.  To  prevent  Columbus  from  re-enforcing  Donelson,  the  Tyler  was 
sent  around  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  just  above 
Fort  Henry.  Phelps's  expedition  of  the  previous  week  had  failed,  it  seems, 
of  doing  its  work  thoroughly  at  this  important  point.  The  St.  Louis  and 
the  Louisville  were  yet  in  a  condition  to  remain,  and  it  being  thought  nec- 
essary to  keep  up  a  show-  of  force,  or,  at  the  least,  to  protect  the  transports, 
they  did  remain.  The  nest  day  they  steamed  up  the  river  and  threw  a  few 
shells  into  the  fort;  but  the  only  serious  attack  made  by  the  gun-boats  was 
that  of  the  14th. 

Floyd,  who  as  senior  officer  assumed  the  chief  command  on  his  arrival, 
bad  inferred,  from  the  close  pressure  of  the  Federal  troops  up  to  his  lines, 
and  from  the  pertinacity  of  their  assaults  on  Thursday,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked  by  Grant's  whole  army  Friday  morning.  We  have  seen 
already  how  he  came  to  be  disappointed.  All  the  forenoon  he  waited  in 
vain  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  usual  skirmishing.  Doubt  made  the  Con- 
federate commander  restless,  for  something  on  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 
done  quickly.  If  Grant  would  not  fight  him,  then  he  must  light  Grant.  Of 
the  two  alternatives  he  very  much  preferred  the  former,  remembering  the 
assaults  of  yesterday ;  every  repetition  of  these  assaults  exhausted  the  assail- 
ant. At  last,  after  waiting  nearly  all  day,  the  matter  was  decided  for  him  ; 
at  three  o'clock  the  gun-boats  attacked  in  front,  but  the  accompaniment  of 
assault  in  the  rear  was  not  forthcoming.  The  gun-boats  were  driven  away 
disabled,  beaten.  But,  in  spite  of  the  shouts  of  victory  arising  from  the  two 
water  batteries,  Floyd  had  been  disappointed.  "I  was  satisfied,"  he  says, 
"from  the  incidents  of  the  last  two  days,  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  again 
to  give  its  battle  in  our  trenches.  They  had  been  fairly  repulsed,  with  very 
heavy  slaughter,  upon  every  effort  to  storm  our  position,  and  it  was  but  fair 
to  infer  that  tbey  would  not  again  renew  tbe  unavailing  attempt  at  our  dis- 
lodgment,  when  certain  means  to  effect  the  same  end  without  loss  were  per- 
fectly at  their  command.  We  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  extremely  heavy 
re-enforcements  had  been  continually  arriving,  day  and  night,  for  three  days 
and  nights,1  and  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  whole  available  force 
on  the  Western  waters  could  and  would  be  concentrated  here,  if  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  to  reduce  our  position.  There  was  no  place  within  our  ili- 
trenchrnents  but  could  be  reached  by  tbe  enemy's  artillery  from  their  boats 
or  their  batteries.  It  was  but  fair  to  infer  that,  while  tbey  kept  up  a  suffi- 
cient fire  upon  our  intrench  me  nts  to  keep  our  men  from  sleep  and  prevent 
repose,  their  object  was  merely  to  give  time  to  pass  a  column  above  us  on 
the  river,  both  on  the  right  and  left  banks,  and  thus  to  cut  off  all  our  com- 
munication, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  egress." 

It  was  Floyd's  policy,  therefore,  to  fight  the  enemy  at  tbe  earliest  possible 
moment.  But  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish  an}'  thing  that  day.  A  little 
after  dark,  at  Floyd's  summons,  all  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  of 
the  Confederate  army  were  gathered  together  for  consultation  at  General 
Pillow's  head -quarters.  It  was  then  and  there  unanimously  agreed  that  an 
attack  should  be  made,  in  accordance  with  Floyd's  proposition,  the  next 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  their  way  out  into  tbe  open  country 
southward.  It  fell  upon  Pillow  and  Buckner  to  plan  tbe  attack.  The  situ- 
ation to  be  considered  was  this:  there  were  three  roads  leading  southward 
from  Dover.  One  of  these  closely  skirted  the  river  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  then  branched  off  toward  Charlotte.  Another  ran  farther 
to  the  west,  connecting  with  the  former  road  and  also  with  Charlotte.  The 
third,  still  farther  west,  is  mentioned  in  the  Confederate  reports  as  theWynn's 
Ferry  road.  Across  these  roads  stood  Oglesby's  and  W.  H.L.Wallace's 
brigades— in  fact,  tbe  great  body  of  MeClemand's  division.  Lew.  Wallace's 
division  held  the  ridge  on  the  left  of  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road.  Every  one 
of  these  roads  was  strongly  fortified  by  Grant  with  24-pound  siege  guns.  In 
order  to  secure  a  retreat.Grant's  right  must  be  defeated  and  rolled  up  on  his 
centre.  But  how  dispose  the  forces  for  this  attack  ?  This  was  tbe  great  dif- 
ficulty. Pillow's  force  alone,  estimated  by  himself  at  7000,  including  Floyd's, 
was  incompetent  for  sucb  a  task;  it  was  necessary  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  three  corps  under  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  should  be  massed  against 
the  Federal  right.  Yet  the  proposition  submitted  by  Pillow  was  that  Buck- 
ner should  lend  him  Hanson's  Second  Kentucky  regiment,  and  that,  with 
this  and  the  troops  already  intrenched  on  the  left,  he  (Pillow)  would  roll  up 
Grant's  right  to  a  point  opposite  Buckner,  where  the  latter  should  attack  in 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  enemy  be  driven  to  his  gun-boats.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory operation,  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  But  one  thing  the  over-san- 
guine Pillow  bad  lost  sight  of  in  his  calculations:  if  he  should  fail  in  his 
part,  as  most  probably  be  must,  then  the  battle  would  have  been  ventured 
in  vain.    Buckner,  demurring  to  this  impossible  plan,  had  one  of  his  own  to 
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they  only  arc  wanting  to  ennhlc  me  to  have  at  this  moment  eleven  full-manned,  instead  of  seven 
parti  ully-tnanned,  e;iin-hoats  ready  fur  efficient  nitrations  at  any  point.  The  volunteers  from  tho 
army  to  go  in  the  nun-hunts  exceed  tho  number  of  men  required,  hut  tho  derangement  of  com- 
panies and  regiment*,  in  permitting  them  to  leave,  is  tbe  reason  assigned  for  not  more  than  fifty 
of  the  numher  having  been  thus  fur  transferred  to  tho  flotilla." 

Again,  Martini:  for  Donelson: 

"  I  leave  again  to-night  with  tlio  Louisville,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis  for  the  Cumberland  Hiver, 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Donclaon.  I  go  reluctantly,  nl  wo  arc  very 
short  of  men.  and  transferring  men  from  vessel  to  vessel,  i\v  we  have  to  do,  la  having  a  very  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  them.  Twenty-eight  men  ran  off  10-dny  (Fch.  II),  hearing  that  they  were 
again  to  he  sent  out  of  their  vckscIb.  I  do  liopo  that  'iiM>  men  "will  he  sent  immediately.  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  render  the  gun-bonis  effective  in  tho  fight,  although  tlioy  am  not  properly 
manned;  hut  I  must  go,  is  General  Hollock  wishesit.  tf  wo  could  wait  ton  days,  andlha&intn, 
I  could  go  with  eight  mortar  boats  and  six  armored  boats." 

1  This  wtw  not  true.  The  only  considerable  body  of  re-onforcsments  which  bad  reached  Grnnt 
by  Friday  night  woro  Lev. Wallace's  division.  It  was  true,  however,  that  Grant  imonded  to  com- 
plete ihcinvestinunt  ofFloyil's  portion,  if  it  took  60,000  men  to  accomplish  it. 


suggest,  which  certainly  was  wiser,  though  it  was  doubtful  if  any  more  good 
would  come  out  of  it  than  from  PillowV  His  plan  was,  that,  leaving  a  regi- 
ment or  two  in  his  intrenchmenls  on  the  right,  he  would  move  bis  command 
up  near  to  Pillow's,  and,  while  the  latter  attacked  Grant's  right,  he  would  at- 
tack the  right  centre,  "and,  if  successful,  take  up  a  position  in  advance  of  the 
works  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army." 
Buckner  also  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  leaving  his  lines  on  the  left,  he 
left  them  open  to  the  enemy.  But  this  circumstance  was  of  no  serious  mo- 
ment except  in  the  event  of  a  failure  in  the  main  assault;  but  in  that  very 
possible  event  all  would  be  lost!     General  Buckner's  plan  prevailed. 

The  nigbt  which  followed — that  of  Friday — was  as  bitterly  cold  as  the 
preceding.  The  nest  morning  opened  with  a  cold  and  cheerless  sky.  Pil- 
low had  ordered  his  men  under  arms  at  half  past  four,  to  march  out  of  their 
works  at  five,  more  than  an  hour  before  light,  but  a  halting  brigade  made 
the  time  of  march  fifteen  minutes  past  five. 

Baldwin's  brigade,  consisting  of  a  Mississippi  and  a  Tennessee  regiment, 
bad  the  advance,  moving  along  the  road  west  of  the  river  road.  A  third  of 
a  mile  on  the  march,  and  tbe  enemy  was  found  in  some  force.  Baldwin 
found  great  difficulty  in  manoeuvring.  The  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi,  in 
front,  was  three  times  broken  up  in  disorder  while  deploying.  On  the  left 
of  the  road  was  an  open  field  of  400  or  500  acres,  open  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  having  been  formed  on  the  right,  and  the 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  filling  up  a  gap  still  left  between  that  regiment  and 
the  road,  and  also  holding  the  road  itself,  Pillow  sent  the  Twentieth  Missis- 
sippi around  to  the  left  in  the  open  field  just  mentioned,  where  it  was  only 
food  for  powder,  and  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn.  By  this  time  Bald- 
win's right  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  McCausland's  Virginians  and 
other  regiments,  while  bis  left  was  strengthened  by  Wharton's  brigade. 
Pillow's  entire  force  operating  against  tbe  Federal  right  was,  at  his  own  es- 
timate, not  less  than  7000  strong. 

The  attack  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Federals,  who  were  taken  at 
considerable  disadvantage.  The  several  brigades  of  McClernand's  division 
were  very  much  detached  from  each  other,  and  the  difficulty  of  support  was 
heightened  by  the  masses  of  tangled  brushwood,  black-jack,  and  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  trees,  which  made  the  manoeuvre  troublesome.  Opposed  to 
the  advancing  column  of  attack  was  a  portion  of  Oglesby's  brigade,  a.  few 
Illinois  regiments,  who  held  the  road,  inadequately  supported  by  artillery. 

At  first  tbe  advanced  Federal  regiments  occupied  tbe  crest  of  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  Baldwin,  MeCausland,  and  Wharton  were  deploying  tbeir 
forces.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  mostly  under  cover  of  tbe  woods — 
a  circumstance  which  concealed  the  immense  volume  of  the  Confederate  as- 
sault. Part  way  up  the  slope  the  Confederate  column  advanced  and  watch- 
ed its  opportunity,  skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting,  in  tbe  mean  while,  ac- 
tively going  on.  Wharton  tried  to  gain  way  in  the  open  field  on  the  left, 
but  a  storm  of  Minie"  balls  kept  him  back.  After  an  hour's  skirmishing,  the 
left  of  the  column/under  General  Johnson,  pushed  up  a  ravine  around  to 
the  left,  flanking  the  Illinoisans,  a  dozen  Confederate  batteries  in  the  mean 
while  crashing  the  woods  with  their  missiles.  Hitherto  Oglesby's  favorable 
position  had  baffled  the  enemy's  advance.  The  Confederate  troops,  many 
of  them  raw  recruits,  required  "  extraordinary  exertions  on  tbe  part  of  theii 
field  and  company  officers  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  back  in  confusion 
to  tbeir  trenches."1  But  tbe  movement  to  the  left  drove  Oglesby's  right 
back  to  another  position.  Here  a  determined  attack  was  made,  met  by  an 
equally  determined  resistance. 

The  battle  extended  along  tbe  lines,  involving,  at  seven  A.M.,  two  regi- 
ments of  W.  II.  L.  Wallace's  brigade,  supporting  Oglesby  on  the  left.  These 
were  the  Eleventh  and  Twentieth  Illinois,  under  Ransom  and  Marsh.  A 
Confederate  column  charged  up  tbe  hilt  in  their  front,  and  gained  the  road 
—tbe  one  west  of  the  river  road— but  were  repulsed,  giving  way  to  a  fresh 
line,  which  advanced  boldly  to  repeat  tbe  assault.  Wallace  brought  nearly 
his  entire  brigade,  consisting  of  3400  men,  upon  the  hill,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Taylor's  and  McAllister's  batteries,  again  aud  again  drove  back  the 
defiant  foe. 

It  was  now  half  past  eight  o'clock,  and  re-enforcements  from  the  centre 
of  the  line,  hold  by  Lew.  Wallace,  were  moving  past  to  the  extreme  right, 
which,  bent  out  of  its  original  line,  was  yet  obstinately  disputing  every  step 
of  ground.  Lew.  Wallace's  division  had  been  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
the°noise  of  battle  far  away  to  their  right,  and  had  supposed  that  Oglesby 
was  attacking  the  enemy.  At  eight  o'clock  a  message  came  from  McCler- 
nand  asking  for  assistance.  Wallace  had  been  ordered  to  hold  tbe  centre  at 
all  risks,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape  in  that  direction.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Grant's  head-quarters,  but  the  latter  was  on  one  of  the  gun- 
boats, consulting  with  Foote  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  another  naval 
attack.  Lew.  Wallace,  receiving  a  second  and  more  urgent  message  from 
McClernand,  stating  that  his  flank  had  already  been  turned,  sent  forthwith 
Colonel  Cruft's  brigade.  This  brigade,  consisting  of  two  Indiana  and  two 
Kentucky  regiments,  moved  on  to  the  woods  beyond  Taylor's  battery,  aud 
nearly  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Here  it  became  engaged  with  a  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  emerging  from  a  ravine  in  Oglesby's  rear. 

Oglesby's  brigade,  which  had  held  on  till  the  last,  was  now  getting  out  of 
ammunition.  Graves's  battery,  from  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  had  now 
more  effective  range  than  it  had  bad  all  the  morning,  and  thinned  the  ranks 
at  every  discharge.  In  good  order  the  brigade  gave  way,  breaking  through 
Cruft's  line  in  its  retreat,  and  leaving  the  latter  fearfully  exposed  to  the 
sweeping  fire  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery.  Cruft  had  been  mtsled 
by  bis  guide,  and  had  taken  a  position  too  far  to  the  right,  which  he  was 
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soon  compelled  to  abandon.  Every  thing  now  seemed  to  depend  upon  tbe 
steadfastness  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  brigade.  Upon  his  batteries,  from  three 
separate  and  commanding  situations,  the  Confederate  artillery  was  pouring 
its  vials  of  wrath.  Looking  out  upon  his  right  hand,  he  could  see  Pillow's 
columns  already  pressing  upon  his  rear.  Between  bis  brigade  and  them 
only  a  single  regiment  of  Oglesby's  command  remained  on  the  field.  That 
regiment  was  the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  A.  Lo- 
gan, late  a  Congressman  from  Illinois,  but  who,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  war, 
had  resigned  his  seat  for  the  colonelcy  of  this  regiment.  Colonel  Logan 
had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  still  kept  bis  post.  Having  ordered 
the  surgeon  to  dress  his  wound,  he  again  went  to  the  front,  remarking  that 
he  had  fired  twenty-two  rounds  since  his  hurt,  and  he  could  fire  at  least  as 
many  more  now  that  the  wound  was  dressed.  His  regiment  partook  of  his 
dauntless  spirit,  and  remained  on  the  field  till  the  last  cartridge  was  gone. 

Matters  were  now,  indeed,  getting  on  rather  badly  in  McClernand's  divis- 
ion, and  the3T  got  on  worse  and  worse  until  nearly  noon,  when  the  Confed- 
erates had  gained  their  first  point,  having  pushed  him  off  of  the  two  roads 
to  Charlotte.  They  had  also  captured  a  portion  of  his  artillery.  Swartz's 
battery  they  bad  taken  and  lost,  and  taken  again.  A  part  of  McAllister's 
battery  was  also  captured.  McClernand's  whole  line  was  retreating,  but  in 
good  order.  "He  did  not  retreat,"  says  Pillow,  "but  fell  back,  fighting  us 
and  contesting  every  inch  of  ground."  It  had  taken  Pillow  from  six  o'clock 
till  noon  to  perform  his  part  of  the  day's  work,  viz.,  to  roll  McClernand  back 
upon  Lew. Wallace,  upon  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road.    But  where  wasBuckner? 


Going  back,  then,  to  trace  Buckner's  progress  during  the  day,  we  find  it 
in  the  morning  considerably  behind  time  in  its  operations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  had  to  wait  for  Head's  regiment  to  come  up  from  Heiman's  left  to 
take  possession  of  the  abandoned  lines.  In  the  second  place,  the  roads  were 
slippery  with  ice,  and  in  the  darkness  this  was  a  great  inconvenience.  The 
fight  was  already  in  progress  with  McClernand  when  Buckner  reached  the 
rifle-pits  on  the  right  of  Pillow's  previous  line.  Here,  as  tbe  tardy  regiments 
came  up,  the  line  was  formed  near  the  point  where  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road 
crossed  Pillow's  intrenchments.  Colonel  John  C.  Brown's  brigade,  consist- 
ing of  three  Tennessee  regiments,  partly  held  the  rifle-pits,  and  was  partly 
held  in  reserve.  Graves's  battery  was  placed  at  the  left  of  the  road,  bear- 
ing on  two  Federal  batteries  in  its  front,  one  on  the  road,  tbe  other  opposite 
Buckner's  left.  This  battery  also  gave  a  good  share  of  its  attention,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  to  McClernand's  brigades  on  the  Federal  right,  who  were 
contesting  the  field  with  Pillow,  and  who  were  already  gradually  giving  way. 

Buckner's  attack  proceeded  from  a  point  on  Heiman's  left.  The  latter, 
however,  kept  his  original  position,  and  Drake,  who  had  the  day  before  held 
tbe  hill  on  his  left,  was  now  with  Pillow.  Buckner's  command  amounted 
to  over  4000  men.  Not  wishing  to  waste  his  force  by  assaults,  he  intended 
simply  to  hold  his  position  and  await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  which  was  now 
culminating  on  his  left.  But  Pillow  needed  a  more  active  co-operaiion  than 
this;  Buckner  must  relieve  him  by  an  advance.  At  nine  Buckner  was  made 
to  understand  this,  and  sent  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  supported  by  two 
of  his  Tennessee  regiments,  against  the  batteries  in  his  front,  while  Graves 
Bent  his  compliments  entirely  to  the  Federal  right,  his  fire  in  front  being 
masked  by  Buckner's  advance.     Yesterday  these  compliments  were  lightly 


thought  of— "Valentines"  the  soldiers  called  them  facetiously — it  was  the 
middle  of  February — but  to-day  it  was  more  serious.  Graves's  artillery 
made  more  impression  than  even  Buckner's  advance.  While  McClernand's 
right  was  retiring,  exhausted  of  ammunition,  his  left  was  pushing  the  Con- 
federates back  to  their  defenses.  Here  Buckner,  thwarted,  crouched  till 
noonday,  when  Pillow,  who  had  almost  forgotten  him  in  the  excitement  of 
his  partial  victory,  began  to  bethink  himself  of  his  military  partner — of  op- 
erations then  due  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road. 

Accompanied  by  Gilmer,  he  rode  across  the  field,  and  found  Buckner 
where  we  have  just  left  him,  resting  behind  his  intrenchments,  and  contem- 
plating the  strength  of  the  two  Federal  batteries  yonder  in  his  front.  But 
that  would  not  take  the  batteries.  A  movement  was  quickly  made,  at  Pil- 
low's order,  flanking  them  on  their  left  and  rear,  while  Pillow  himself,  with 
Forrest,  his  right-hand  cavalrj'-man,  who  had  been  harassing  Oglesby's  and 
W.  H.  L.Wallace's  rear,  made  a  charge  from  the  right.  The  batteries  were 
driven  back,  leaving  four  pieces  in  the  hands  of  tbe  enemy.  Buckner  had 
gone  around  by  way  of  the  valley  just  off  Heiman's  left,  and  now  his  forces 
joined  those  of  Pillow,  who  had  come  round  from  the  other  side. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  this  Confederate  army,  or  "  our  people" — 
as  Floyd,  in  his  peculiar  but  unmilitary  style,  expresses  himself — to  escape 
southward  toward  Nashville.  The  route  to  Charlotte  was  open,  and  now 
the  Wynn's  Ferry  road  also  was  clear.  This  evidently  was  the  design  from 
the  beginning.  With  a  view  to  this,  all  the  regiments  had  taken  with  them 
blankets  and  knapsacks,  with  three  days'  rations.  But  the  excitement  of 
successful  pursuit  made  a  mere  escape  appear  a  tame  and  unworthy  con- 
summation of  so  costly  a  victory.  Why  not  continue  the  movement  against 
Lew.  Wallace,  and  then  against  Smith  himself,  and  sweep  Grant's  army  en- 
tirely away  from  the  front  of  Donelson?  This  question  was  not  modestly 
nor  wisely  answered  by  Pillow  and  bis  associates  in  command.  It  was  for- 
gotten that,  although  a  portion  of  Grant's  army,  unprepared  for  assault,  had 
been  met  and  beaten  in  detail,  the  attack  could  no  longer  have  this  advan- 
tage. The  fight  had  already  lasted  six  hours;  the  regiments  which  had 
been  driven  bad  retired  slowly,  and  were  by  no  means  demoralized.  Many 
of  these  regiments  had  already  had  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  with 
the  troops  yet  untouched  in  their  rear,  presented  a  firm  and  irresistible  front 
to  their  now  well-nigh  exhausted  enemy.  Nor  this  alone;  but  it  was  prob- 
able that  in  two  hours  more  Floyd's  army  would  itself  be  driven,  and  the 
avenue  of  escape  which  was  now  open  be  again  closed  against  it.  All  this 
was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  victorious  advance. 

Instead  of  the  whole  army  escaping  by  the  river  route  to  Charlotte,  only 
Baldwin's  two  regiments  remained  on  this  route,  B.  R.  Johnson  having  hur- 
ried off  the  others  to  the  right  for  a  new  battle. 

Lew.  Wallace  bad  not  been  idle  all  this  time.  After  sending  Cruft's 
brigade  to  McClernand's  assistance,  it  was  not  long  before  fugitives  from  the 
right  crowded  in  confusion  upon  his  rear,  and  a  mounted  officer  came  gal- 
loping down  the  road,  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces !"  To  remain  sta- 
tionary longer  would  invite  panic.  Thayer's  brigade  was  moved  forward, 
with  Wallace  himself  in  advance.  The  junior  Wallace,  Oglesby,  and  Me 
Arthur,  with  portions  of  their  brigades,  were  almost  immediately  met  re- 
tiring in  good  order,  and  calling  for  more  ammunition.  The  enemy  was 
following  close  upon  these.  Between  Pillow's  advance  and  the  retiring 
troops  Thayer's  brigade  was  interposed,  being  advanced  to  the  tip  of  the 
ridge,  and  there  formed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  old  one.  This 
was  the  nucleus  for  a  new  front.  Wood's  battery,  a  portion  of  the  Chicago 
light  artillery,  was  posted  in  the  road  along  which  the  enemy  must  ad- 
vance— at  its  right  an  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  at  its  left  an  Illinois  and 
Ohio  regiment.  Two  Illinois  and  an  Ohio  regiment  were  held  in  reserve. 
In  the  mean  time,  McClernand's  men  were  refilling  their  cartridge-boxes. 
Cruft's  brigade  had  joined  Thayer's  on  tbe  right,  and  Taylor's  battery  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  whose  advance  was  now  completely  checked. 
Now  the  waves  of  battle  began  to  flow  backward  against  the  Confederates. 
At  three  o'clock  General  Grant  rode  up  the  hill  and  ordered  an  advance 
against  the  retiring  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  McClernand's  request,  Lew. 
Wallace,  whose  troops  were  comparatively  fresh,  undertook  the  assault. 
Cruft's  brigade,  headed  by  the  Eighth  Missouri  and  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
from  Smith's  division,  with  two  Ohio  regiments  in  reserve,  formed  the  as- 
sailing column.  The  ground  to  be  gained  was  in  great  part  the  same  which 
had  been  given  up  in  the  forenoon.  Across  the  valley  or  extended  ravine 
in  Wallace's  front  was  the  ridge  which  had  been  last  yielded.  Here  the 
Confederates  were  re-forming  their  line.  Up  this  ridge  a  charge  was  made 
by  two  Missouri  and  Indiana  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  M.  L.  Smith,  while 
Cruft  moved  around  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  right.  Before  Smith  lay  an 
ascent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  "broken  by  outcropping  ledges  of 
rock,  and,  for  the  most  part,  impeded  by  dense  underbrush."  Cruft  had  to 
make  his  way  around  upon  the  enemy's  flank  through  brushwood.  At  in- 
tervals up  the  bill  Smith's  skirmishers  were  rapidly  advanced,  and  a  lively 
bushwhacking  followed  between  them  and  the  Confederate  pickets,  each 
side  taking  shelter,  as  opportunity  offered,  behind  rock  and  tree.  Slowly 
the  two  regiments  followed,  and,  when  less  than  fifty  yards  had  been  gained, 
received  a  volley  from  the  hill-top.  It  now  fared  hard  with  the  skirmish- 
ers. Smith  ordered  his  men  to  lay  down,  and  when  the  violence  of  the  fire 
was  exhausted,  they  rose  again  and  pushed  on  up  the  hill.  Thus  falling 
when  the  fire  was  hottest,  and  then  rising  again,  they  at  last  reached  the 
top,  and  Cruft  at  the  same  time  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  hill-side,  the 
ridge  was  cleared.  The  fight  and  pursuit  lasted  for  two  hours,  and  by  live 
o'clock  the  enemy  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  field,  taking  refuge  in 
his  intrenchments. 

While  this  was  going  on  along  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road/an  assault  was 
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also  being  made  by  Smith's  division  on  Buckner's  intrench  men  ts.  While 
Buckner  was  yet  on  his  way  back  to  bis  lines  the  storm  fell  upon  Head's 
almost  solitary  regiment,  which  bad  been  distributed  along  the  rifle-pits  for 
a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  regiment  altogether  only  num- 
bered a  little  over  400  men  fit  for  duty.  These  had  been  sharp-shooting  all 
Ihe  forenoon.  At  two  o'clock  Buckner's  men  began  to  return  to  their  rifle- 
pits,  but  in  great  disorder.  An  attack  was  made  by  Smith  before  Han- 
son's regiment,  which  was  the  first  to  return,  had  got  into  position. 

General  Smith's  troops  were  fresh,  and  impatient  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tion. His  division  consisted  of  four  Iowa,  three  Indiana,  two  Illinois,  and 
one  Missouri  regiment.  Three  of  these,  the  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa,  and 
the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana,  supported  by  others,  were  selected  for  the  assault, 
the  main  column  of  the  division  making"  a  feint  farther  to  the  right.  The 
ground  to  be  gained  was  more  precipitous  and  difficult  than  elsewhere  along 
the  lines. 

The  assault  was  undertaken  under  cover  of  Stone's  Missouri  battery. 
The  regiments  engaged  in  it  were  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  service.  It 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Iowa  that  General  Lyon  charged  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  After  the  fight  bad  lasted  an  hour  at  the 
right  of  the  entire  Confederate  line,  this  regiment  made  an  onset  and  gained 
a  "portion  of  the  rifle-pits.  Stone's  battery  was  brought  forward,  and  al- 
though two  regiments  were  ordered  up  from  the  fort,  and  others  of  Buck- 
ner's  were  now  at  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  regain  what  he 
had  lost.  This  position  enfiladed  the  entire  right  of  the  defenses  of  Donel- 
son,  and,  if  darkness  bad  not  intervened,  Buckner's  force  would  bave  been 
immediately  routed. 

The  day  had  come  to  a  close— a  day  of  uninterrupted  battle.  For  the 
first  time  during  the  war  had  it  occurred  that  all  day  long  an  engagement 
had  been  continued  between  the  two  opposing  armies.  The  troops  engaged 
on  either  side  must  be  credited  with  distinguished  bravery.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  that  Southerners  admitted  that  Northern  troops 
would  fight  as  well  as  their  own,  and  even  then  it  was  given  out  that  this 
was  true°of  the  Western  troops  alone.  Those  engaged  on  the  Confederate 
side  were  mostly  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  those  on  the  Federal 
mostly  from  Illinois.  From  the  latter  state  were  at  least  twenty-nine  regi- 
ments, four  of  which  were  of  artillery  ;  from  Iowa  there  were  six  regiments; 
from  Indiana  the  same  number;  from  Kentucky  there  were  two,  and  from 
Missouri  three.  If  these  troops— and  many  of  them  were  raw  recruits— had 
not  been  pretty  richly  endowed  with  Western  "grit,"  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Pillow  would  bave  effected  bis  design  and  delivered  his  army.  But 
although,  for  nearly  four  hours,  Oglesby  almost  entirely  alone  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  tremendous  blow  aimed  at  the  Federal  right,  there  was  no 
flinching,  and,  until  the  ammunition  gave  out,  there  was  no  retreat.  They 
so  severely  punished  the  Confederates  that  even  after  the  latter  had,  by  an 
obstinate  contest  of  six  hours,  gained  possession  of  the  roads  leading  south- 
ward from  Dover,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  for  the  escape  which 
they  had  fought  to  secure. 

In  a  battle  so  severe,  the  casualties  were  on  both  sides  remarkably  small. 
Grant  gives  no  definite  estimate  of  losses  in  his  report,  but  sets  them  in  the 
rough  at  not  less  than  1200,  which  is  far  beneath  the  true  figure.'  Pillow 
estimates  his  losses  at  2000.  The  list  of  Federal  losses  are  especially  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  field-officers  killed  and  wounded.  The  two 
regiments  which  lost  more  than  any  others  were  the  Eleventh  and  Thirty- 
first  Illinois,  these  two  being  the  last  to  give  way  when  McClernand  was 
driven.  The  loss  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  was  almost  half  that  of  Wallace's 
entire  brigade.  It  was  the  resolution  with  which  both  officers  and  men  re- 
sisted the  overwhelming  attack  of  Pillow  and  Johnson  that  gained  the  day 
for  the  Federals.  "  We  came  to  take  that  fort,"  said  Oglesby,  "  and  we  will 
takeil!"     This  was  the  sentiment  of  Grant's  entire  army. 

That  night  the  Confederate  generals  held  a  second  council  of  war  about 
midnight.  It  had  taken  till  12  o'clock  to  bury  the  Confederate  dead.  As 
on  the  previous  night,  the  place  of  meeting  was  at  General  Pillow's  head- 
quarters in  Dover.  Floyd  was  there,  and  Pillow,  attended  by  his  aids,  and 
Buckner,  and  in  the  course  of  the  consultation  Colonel  Forrest  made  his 
appearance.  The  council  was  held  under  circumstances  of  ill  omen.  "Our 
people"  had  made  a  desperate  fight,  but  the  gateways  of  escape  which  it 
had  forced  open  were  now  shut  against  it.  This  had  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  scouts,  who  had  returned  with  the  gloomy  intelligence  that  the 
Federal  camp-fires  were  in  the  same  positions  as  on  Friday  night.  Forrest 
did  not  believe  this  testimony,  but  ocular  evidence  satisfied  him  of  its 
truth.  At  one  o'clock  orders  had  been  given  for  the  entire  command  to 
be  under  arms  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  march  out  on  the  road  to 
Charlotte.  Now  these  orders  would  have  to  be  rescinded.  And  there  was 
no  other  way  of  escape.     Floyd  had  at  night  sent  up  the  river  to  Nashville 


s  given  in  the  officers'  reports  immediately  after  (In 

Second  Iowa 108 

'JVculy-flfth  Indiana 115 

Seventh  Iowa. 3D 

Ifi'L*-  -  Sharpshooters 4 

F.ichtli  Missouri 4G 

!  i         ■  .  1 1   :■-!.- 34 

Twclfih  Iowa 30 

Tnytoi'n  Battery 0 

McAllister's  Butter)- 2 

Total .TaBB 

Less  than  half  the  regiments  are  here  represented.  The  groutcst  number  of  i/iMinlties  of  course 
befell  McClemond's  division,  Smith's  suffering  hardly  any.  Not  a  regiment  of  Oglesby 's  or  Thay- 
er's brigade  is  represented  in  this  lit!  ;  yet  Oglesby  nniht  hitve  hollared  morn  in  proportion  than 
any  other  brigade  engaged.  W,  H.  Wallace's  brigade  lost  tl^7.  If  wo  put  <  tglesby'e  loss  at  only 
700,  we  have,  together  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  list,  a  little  over  2000,  without  including 
Thayer's  losses. 


Twenty-fifth  Kentucky 84 

Thirty-first  Indiana C!) 

Seventeenth  Kentucky 40 

Forty. fojnb  Indiana 43 

Eleventh  Illinois 380 

Twentieth  Illinois 183 

Fortj. eighth  Illinois 42 

Forty-fifth  Illinois 22 

Seventeenth  Illinois 81 

Forty-ninth  Illinois 68 


all  the  boats,  with  the  wounded,  and  three  hundred  Federal  prisoners  which 
had  been  captured  during  the  day,  so  that  even  this  outlet  was  closed. 
The  scene  at  Pillow's  head-quarters  at  about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing had  all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  following  dialogue  will  represent 
in  substance  the  consultation  which  followed  after  the  report  of  the  invest- 
ment of  Dover  had  been  made  by  the  scouts. 

Floyd.  "Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  now  best  to  be  done?" 

Profound  silence. 

Floyd  (again).  "  General  Pillow,  what  do  you  think  it  is  best  to  do  ?" 

Pillow.  "I  think  that  we  had  better  adhere  to  our  previous  resolution 
to  cut  our  way  out,  sir." 

Floyd.  "  Well,  General  Buckner,  what  do  you  think  it  is  best  to  do?" 

Buckner.  "  We  can  try  to  cut  our  way  out,  as  we  did  3'estcrday,  but 
we  should  lose  three  fourths  of  our  command,  sir.  I  can  not  hold  my  posi- 
tion for  half  an  hour  after  daylight.  If  I  attempt  to  take  my  force  out  I 
shall  be  seen  by  these  fellows  that  have  ensconced  themselves  in  part  of 
my  intrench  me  nts.     They  will  surely  cut  me  to  pieces!" 

Colonel  Forrest.  "But  I  will  cover  you  with  my  cavalry." 

Buckner.  "That  will  make  no  difference.  We  can  not  cut  our  way 
out  without  its  costing  us  three  fourths  of  our  men." 

Floyd.  "I  concur  with  General  Buckner." 

Pillow.  "  If  we  can  fight  them  another  day  in  the  trenches,  by  to-mor- 
row we  can  have  boats  enough  here  to  transport  our  troops  across  the  riv- 
er, and  let  them  make  their  escape  to  Clarksville." 

Buckner.  "It  will  be  impossible  for  rne  to  hold  my  position  for  half  an 
hour,  as  I  have  already  informed  you." 

Pillow.  "But  why  can't  you  hold  your  position?  I  think  you  can  hold 
your  position;  I  think  you  can,  sir." 

Buckner  (a  little  touched).  "I  know  my  position  better,  perhaps,  than 
you  do,  sir.  I  can  only  bring  four  thousand  men  to  bear  against  the  ene- 
my, while  he  can  oppose  me  with  any  given  number.  You,  gentlemen, 
know  that  yesterday  morning  I  considered  the  Second  Kentucky,  Colonel 
Hanson's  regiment,  as  good  a  regiment  as  any  in  the  service;  yet  such  was 
their  condition  yesterday  afternoon,  that,  when  I  learned  the  enemy  was  in 
their  trenches  (which  were  to  our  extreme  right,  and  detached  from  the 
others),  before  I  could  rally  and  form  them,  I  had  to  take  at  least  twenty 
men  by  the  shoulders,  and  put  them  into  line  as  a  nucleus  for  formation." 

Floyd.  "  It  is  evident,  as  General  Buckner  says,  that  we  can  no  longer 
hold  out  in  the  trenches.     What  shall  we  do?" 

Buckner.  "  The  other  alternative,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  plain  one.  We 
can  surrender.  It  is  an  alternative  which  we  can  accept  without  dishonor, 
considering  our  determined  resistance  of  yesterday.  To  repeat  that  resist- 
ance to-morrow  would  cost  three  fourths  of  the  command — a  sacrifice  which 
no  commander  has  a  right  to  make." 

Floyd.  "  We  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  surren- 
der; you  know  my  position  with  the  Federals;  it  wouldn't  do — it  wouldn't 
do!" 

Pillow  (still  bent  on  "cutting  out").  "I  will  neither  surrender  myself 
nor  my  command  ;  I  will  die  first  I" 

Buckner.  "  Then  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon 
me?" 

Floyd  (looking  out  for  the  main  chance).  "General,  if  you  are  put  in 
the  command,  will  you  allow  me  to  take  my  brigade  out  by  the  river?" 

Buckner.  "Yes,  sir,  if  you  move  your  command  before  the  enemy  act 
upon  my  communication  offering  to  capitulate." 

Floyd.  "  Then,  sir,  I  surrender  my  command." 

Pillow  (angrily).  "I  will  not  accept  it;  I  will  never  surrender !" 

Buckner  (calling  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  not  forgetting  the  bugler). 
"  I  will  accept,  and  share  the  fate  of  my  command." 

Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Forrest  then  began  to  busy  themselves  about  getting 
out  of  the  way.  The  former  escaped  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
one  half  of  his  command,  on  board  the  steamer  General  Anderson  and 
another  smaller  boat.  These  had  come  down  at  about  daybreak  from 
Nashville.  Curiously,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  at  Donelson,  one  of 
these  boats  brought  down  four  hundred  raw  troops.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  escape  was  to  cross  the  river  with  a  boat-load  of  troops, 
and  then  to  return  for  more.  Pillow  and  his  staff  got  across  in  a  small  flat- 
boat,  four  feet  by  twelve,  procured  for  bim  by  an  aid-de-camp,  making  their 
way  to  Clarksville  by  land.  Forrest  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  portion  of 
his  command,  "cut  out"  by  crossing  the  back-water  on  the  left,  and  appear 
to  have  had  an  unpleasant  time  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  water,  which 
was  "saddle-skirt  deep,"  the  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  "a  great 
many  of  the  men  were  frostbitten,  and  it  was  tbe  opinion  of  the  generals 
that'the  infantry  could  not  have  passed  through  the  water  and  have  sur- 
vived it."  The  two  hundred  were  brave  fellows,  but  Gantt,  and  Wilcox, 
and  Henry  — Forrest's  subordinates  — preferred  to  remain  with  Buckner, 
and  were  surrendered. 

The  scene  at  the  river,  where  Floyd  was  embarking  his  "  people,  became 
exciting  as  the  morning  light  grew  more  distinct.  All  Floyd's  brigade, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Twentieth  Mississippi,  consisted  of  Virginians  un- 
der AVharton  and  McCausland.  For  these  latter  he  showed  the  preference^; 
they  were  embarked  first ;  and,  "  to  prevent  stragglers  from  going  aboard," 
Colonel  Brown,  commanding  tbe  Mississippi  regiment,  was  directed  to  place 
a  strong  guard  around  the  steam-boat  landing.  The  boats  had  only  come 
down  a  short  time  before  daylight,  and  the  rumor  that  the  position  was  to 
be  surrendered  spreading  through  the  camps,  a  multitude  of  soldiers  flock- 
ed to  the  river  "  almoat  panic-stricken  and  frantic,"  hoping  to  escape.  But 
the  Twentieth  Mississippi  "stood  like  a  stems  wall."    After  several  trips 
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had  been  made,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Virginia  regiments  taken  across,  Buck- 
ner,  who  had  already  capitulated,  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  ordered  the 
boat  to  leave  the  landing,  threatening,  in  case  of  delay,  to  send  a  shell  in 
that  direction. 

Thus  the  night  and  morning  with  the  Confederate  army.  Outside  of  their 
intrenchments,  meanwhile,  was  a  painful  and  heart-sickening  scene.  Thou- 
sands of  dead  and  wounded  were  lying  on  the  bloody  field.  On  such  a  night, 
to  be  helpless  from  severe  wounds  was  a  suffering  less  dreadful  than  death 
itself,  for  it  was  bitter  cold.  Wbere  Lew.  Wallace's  division  held  the  battle- 
field, tbe  terrible  sufferings  of  these  helpless  soldiers  were,  so  far  as  possible, 
relieved.  The  ground,  according  to  Wallace's  report,  "  was  thickly  strewn 
with  the  dead  of  MeCIernand's  regiments.  Tbe  number  of  Illinoisans  there 
found  mournfully  attested  the  desperation  of  tbe  battle,  and  how  firmly  they 
had  fought  it.  All  night,  and  till  far  in  the  morning,  my  soldiers,  generous 
as  they  were  gallant,  were  engaged  in  ministering  to  and  removing  their 
own  wounded  and  tbe  wounded  of  the  first  division,  not  forgetting  those 
of  the  enemy." 

As  morning  broke  upon  the  Federal  ranks,  it  found  them  on  all  sides 
drawn  up  ready  for  an  assault  on  Donelson,  in  conjunction  with  an  attack 
by  the  two  gun-boats  which  Foote  had  left  behind.  Before  the  action  was 
commenced  a  white  flag  was  seen  above  Fort  Donelson,  the  sound  of  Buck- 
ner's  bugle  was  heard,  and  the  following  note  came  directed  to  General  Grant 
from  General  Buckner: 

"Sib, — In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  governing  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  at  this  station,  I  propose  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Federal  forces  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation of  tbe  forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and  in  that  view  sug- 
gest an  armistice  until  twelve  o'clock  to-day.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  S.  B.  Bcckner." 

To  which  General  Grant  replied. 

"Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  an  armistice  and  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  settle  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received.  No  terms  other  than 
an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted. 

"I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works.  I  am,  sir,  very  re1 
spectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  U.  S.  Grant." 

Tbis  elicited  from  General  Buckner  the  following  remarkable  answer: 
"Sir, — The  distribution  of  tbe  forces  under  my  command,  incident  to  an 
unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming  force  under  your 
command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  tbe  brilliant  success  of  the  Confeder- 
ate arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which 
you  propose.    I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,         S.  B.  Buckner." 

The  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteers  was  the  first  regiment  on  the  enemy's 
battery,  aud, immediately  upon  possession,  its  band  opened  with  the  "Star 
Sp;mgled  Banner."1 

At  the  lowest  estimate,  10,000  men  were  surrendered  with  the  fort,  besides 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.  Grant  estimated  the  number  of  prisoners  at  from 
12,000  to  15,000.  The  prisoners  were,  for  the  most  part,  dressed  in  citizens' 
clothes,  having  no  military  mark  except  black  stripes  on  tbe  pants.  Tbe  of- 
ficers had  on  gray  uniforms,  and  were  distinguished  from  Federals  holding 
similar  rank  by  tbe  great  profusion  of  gold  lace.  Most  of  the  Tennessee 
regiments  had  enlisted  only  for  twelve  months,  and  had  received  no  pay 
since  they  had  entered  the  service.2 

The  results  of  the  victory  at  Donelson  distinguished  it  above  any  victory 
whicli  had  hitherto  been  gained  in  American  history.  The  prisoners  taken 
would  have  made  a  larger  army  than  Scott  led  in  Mexico.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly a  siege,  but  a  great  battle.  In  bis  congratulatory  order  to  his  troops  Gen- 
eral Grant  said; 

"  The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  it  will  have  in  break- 
ing down  rebellion,  but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
ever  taken  in  any  battle  on  this  continent."  And  surely  he  did  not  over- 
step the  limits  of  a  becoming  modesty  in  adding,  "  Fort  Donelson  will  here- 
after be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our  united  country,  and  the  men 
who  fought  the  battle  wi!!  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people." 

Very  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Donelson  both  General  Floyd  and  Gen- 
eral Pillow  were  relieved  of  their  commands.3 


'  The  German  colonel,  Bansenwein,  command  in  jr  the  Fifty-eighth,  was  full  oF  innocent  it 
t  the  Confederate  booty.     In  his  report  to  the  adjutant  pynctnl  liu  bn-nks  out  in  this  wis. 
«  4000  muskets,  rorol ran, Bowie-knives, etc., now  under  gunrd,  and  thousands  of 


provisions  of  enormous  bulk  (!) — in  fact,  every  tbl 
mules!     Our  company  officers  walk  no  mom;  tliey 
mules,  nnd  happiness  beams  from  [heir  eves  nnd  lips 

*  Ab  regards  the  disposition  made  of  the  prisoners  the  following  order  will  inform  the  reader 


plamcnts,     Hundreds  of 

supplied  ivitb  Seceth  saddles,  horses,  nud 


,     ,„       .  "Ilcnd-iunrl.T..  Army  In  it,..  Fj,|.|,rv>n  r> ,],<-.,).  IVI.riiory  1G,  IK!. 

"All  prisoners  taken  nt  the  surrender  ol '  I-Wt  Donelson  will  In'  collected  ns  rapidly  a.  practica- 
ble, near  the  villnpc  of  Dover,  under  their  respective  compnny  nn.l  regimental  commanders  or  in 
inch^  manner  la  may  be  deemed  bc-t  by  Brigadier  General  S.  B,  Bndcnor,  and  will  receivo  two 
days'  rations  preparatory  to  embarking  fur  Cairo.  Prisoners  arc  to  be  allowed  their  clothing 
blunkcl-,  am!  -tn:li  primie.  ].r..p.riv  n.s  may  l*_-  carried  about  the  person,  and  coiiiinis-imie.l  oflieers 
Will  be  allowed  their  side-arms.     By  order  U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.  Gen." 

"The,  Confederate  Congress  commenced  its  session  two  days  nfter  the  capture  of  Donelson. 
Just  one  week  after  the  capture,  Jefferson  Davis  was  ina^-.irated  as  President  of  the  Confederal 
Mate-  under  the  auspices  of  ,.  permanent  government.  It  is  hardly  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Davis 
il».uM  have  resemed  the  echoes  of  disaster  coming  to  his  ears  nt  such  a  t'ime.  It  was  an  ill  omen 
"  -"-styled  permanent  government.  His  resentment  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  the 
s  responsible  for  the  defeat.  Anxious  to  divert  popular  renge- 
n  the.  Hlh  of  March,  sent  to  Congress,  together 


consciousness  that  lie  him! 

ance  from  his  own  freshly-crownc'l  head,  be,  (,„  .... 

with  the  official  reports  of  the  battle,  the  following  special  message  i 

-#'.£  'I"™""  I'crcwitli  copies  of  Mich  official  reports  as  have  been  received  nt  the  War  Department 
■>f  the  defense  and  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.     They  will  he  found  iiie..,„ple.e  aud  .m-utisfnrtory.     lo- 
ll upon  the,  several  poiDuj  not  made  intel- 


,m-,J1.p 


mentions  have  been  given  to  furnish  farther  infer 
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The  more  immediate  results  oF  the  Federal  victory  were  the  evacuation 
of  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  by  the  Confederates.  While  the  battle 
was  being  fought  on  Saturday,  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  already  at  Nash- 
ville, awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  command  from  Bowling  Green. 

The  column  dispatched  by  Buell  against  Bowling  Green  consisted  of 
General  Orrnsby  M.  Mitchell's  (third)  division.     General  Mitchell  was  a  na- 


tive of  Kentucky,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  General  Lee  and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  For  some  time  he 
held  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  West  Point;  he  afterward  held  a 
similar  position  in  the  Cincinnati  college,  where,  in  1845,  he  founded  an  ob- 
servatory. At  one  time  he  had  been  adjutant  general  of  Ohio.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  saw  what  would  be  its  magnitude,  and  immediately  offer- 
ed his  services.  At  this  time  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  he  promised  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  energetic  and  thorough  of  the  Federal  officers. 

His  division  broke  camp  at  Bacon  Creek,  a  few  miles  north  of  Munfords- 
ville,  on  Tuesday,  February  11,  marched  across  Green  River  to  Camp  Madi- 
son, and  on  Thursday  and  Friday  completed  the  march  from  that  point  to 


ligible  by  (he  reports, 
demonstrated  to  have 
it  known  by  what  me 
remainder  to  surrend' 


It  is  not  Btated  (lint  re-enforcements  were  at  any  time  nsked  for ;   nor 
been  impossible  to  have  saved  the  army  by  evacuating  tile  position;  n 
ins  it  wa?  found  practiciible  to  withdraw  a  part  of  the  garrison,  leaving  the 
r ;   nor  upon  what  authority  or  principles  of  action  the  senior  general  aban- 


doned responsibility  by  transferring  the  command  to  a  junior  officer.  In  a  former  communication 
to  Congress  I  presented  the  propriety  of  a  suspension  .pf  judgment  in  relation  to  the  disaster  at 
Fort  Donelson  until  ofhYinl  reports  could  be  received.  I  regret  that  the  information  now  fur- 
nished is  so  defective.  In  the  mean  time,  hopeful  (hat  satisfactory  explanation  may  be  made,  I 
have  directed,  upon  (he  exhibition  of  the  case  as  presented  by  (ho  two  senior  generals,  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  command,  to  await  farther  orders  whenever  a  reliable  judgment  can  be 
rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  JEFFERSON  Davis." 

The  charges  intimated  in  the  above  were  more  ipecifieoHy  stated  by  II.  B.  Brewster,  the  Con- 
federate A.  A.  General,  in  the  following  com  tnn  meat  ion,  addressed  to  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
March  IG: 

Under  date  of  March  I  tin.'  Secretary  "I'War  says:  'The  reports  of  Generals  Floyd  and  Fil- 
nre  unsatisfactory,  and  the  President  directs  (hut  both  the-o  generals  be  relieved  from  com- 
il  till  farther  orders.'  lie  farther  requests  General  Johnston  'in  the  mean  time  to  request 
i  to  add  to  their  reports  such  statements  as  tliey  may  deem  proper  .on  (ho  following  points : 
'  1st.  The  failure  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson  to 
repel  attack. 

" '  2d.  The  failure  of  any  attempt  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  prut  when  found  unten- 
able. 

"'3d.  Why  they  abandoned  the  command  to  their  inferior  officer,  instead  of  executing  them- 
selves whatever  measure  was  deemed  proper  for  the  entire  army. 

"  '  itb.  What  was  the  precise  mode  by  which  each  effected  his  escape  from  the  post,  and  what 
dangers  were  encountered  in  (he  retreat. 

"  '  Bill.  Upon  what  principle  a  selection  was  made  of  particular  troops,  being  certain  regiments 
of  the  senior  general's  brigade,  etc' " 

The  different  answers  made  liv  the  two  generals  to  these  charees  were  characteristic,  Pillow's 
was  manly  but  independent ;  and  inasmuch  as  ho  had  himself  advised  an  effort  to  escape  with 

'tig  very  heavily  —  '■ 


much  ii 


y  body. 


nrs,  he  said  that  up  (r. 
ohnston  had  n 


.[  :H,|.e;i 


.    In 


of  Bucknar 


ncllncd  to  blame  Buckiier,  as  indeed  he  had  reason  to,  for  having  failed  to  do  his  part  or  tho 
vorlt  on  Saturday,  and  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  mm.  r  turn— If.  It  *OJ  bis  own  opinion  that 
;hc  assault  might  have  been  again  tried  with  success  on  Sunday;  but  this  was  only  hi*  private 
>niiiion ,  and  when  the  command  mis  delivered  over  to  him,  he  could  not  act  span  it  in  the  face 
Floyd's  assertion  that  it  would  cost  three  fourths  of  the  army. 
.,  ....  the'  other  hand,  feeling  that  (ho  onus  of  complaint  unavoidably  rested  on  him- 
self, was  disposed  to  resent  the  charges  and  to  kick  them  back  in  tho  preside m-  face. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  planned  tin;  whole  defense  to  suit  him-clf,  but  'tu|  id  Johnston  did  not 
agree  to  his  plan-.  He  knew  that  Johnston's  whole  army  could  not  repel  the  Federal  advance  up 
the  Cumbcrland.(l)  He  considered  the  fort  illy  chosen,  to  begin  with.  Then,  again,  it  had  only 
thirteen  guns,  and  only  three  of  these  were  available  against  iron-dads.  [Pretty  well  available, 
we  should  say, considering  the  results  of  the  gun-boat  fight  on  Friday!]  He  did  not  call  for  re-en- 
foreements  because  he  thought  there  were  already  troops  enough  in  (he  miserable  f..rl,  considering 
that  it  was  only  a  trap  after  all.  He  thought  tho  main  object  of  the  defense  at  Donelson  was  to 
gain  time  fur  Johnston  to  evacuate  Howling  Green  with  all  his  supplies  and  muniiions  of  war. 

Hold  Donelson,  indeed!  Why,  it  could  not  be  held  except  with  a  force  of  95, 000  men;  50,000 
at  the  fort,  20,000  at  Uarksville,  and  25,000  more  at  Nashville.     What  ose,  then,  of  making 


&1VD1.  rumuiBii  1603. 
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Bowling  Green,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles.  The  town  was  occupied  on 
the  15th  without  resistance,  only  three  regiments  of  the  enemy  remaining 
behind.  Both  of  the  bridges  across  the  Big  Barren  River  were  destroyed, 
and  the  Confederates  bad  succeeded  in  shipping  all  their  artillery  to  Nash- 
ville. In  the  mean  time,  Johnston,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  Nashville  direct- 
ing operations,  and  awaiting  the  event  of  the  battle  at  Donelson.  Up  to 
the  latest  moment  Pillow  promised  him  success.  So  late  as  Saturday  night 
that  sanguine  officer  telegraphed  to  him,  "On  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  the  day 
is  ours!"  The  telegram  was  received  at  midnight,  and  Nashville  rang  with 
the  jubilations  of  an  excited  people.  At  dawn  the  news  came  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  Then  cheers  were  exchanged  for  a  tumult  of  fear.  It 
was  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  good  people  of  the  town  were  at  church 
thanking  God  for  a  great  victory,  when  Governor  Harris  galloped  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital  proclaiming  that  Donelson  had  fallen,  and  their 
army  had  been  captured,  and  that  at  any  moment  the  enemy  might  come 
down  upon  them.  In  an  excited,  hurried  manner  he  summoned  the  state 
Legislature,  and  adjourned  it  to  Memphis,  leaving  by  a  special  train  in  the 
afternoon  himself  with  the  state  archives.  A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion 
followed.  If  the  city  had  become  the  victim  of  a  universal  conflagration, 
the  panic  could  scarcely  have  been  greater.  The  churches  were  broken  up, 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  weeping  women,  and  the  side-walks  were 
filled  with  trunks  and  baggage  thrown  hastily  out  of  the  houses,  and  some- 
times from  the  third  story  windows.  The  more  reckless  of  the  citizens 
abandoned  themselves  to  plunder.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  and  con- 
fused exodus,  General  Johnston's  army  might  have  been  seen  moving  across 


an  ado  about  a  re -enforcement  of  a  dozen  or  so  thousands  of  men,  which  would  be  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

As  to  the  "  failure  of  any  nttctn[it  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  post  when  found  unten- 
able," this  seemed  to  Floyd  a  biting  sarcasm  on  Jeff.  Davis's  pari.  Pray,  what  had  the  bloody 
fight  of  the  16th  meant,  if  it  was  not  rtn  "  nttempt  to  snve  the  nrmy  by  evacuating  the  fort."  But 
perhaps  the  President  was  not  satisfied  because  the  attempt,  unsuccessful  on  Saturday,  was  not  re- 

C eated  on  Sunday.  He  would  remind  the  President  that  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  ex- 
auslion— an  end  of  physical  ability  in  men  to  march  and  fight— however  little  such  a  contingen- 
cy may  seem  possible  to  those  who  quietly  sleep  upon  soft  beds,  who  faro  sumptuously  every  day, 
and  have  never  tried  the  exposure  of  protracted  battles  and  hard  campaigns."  Floyd  then  begins 
to  grow  somewhat  extravagant  ia  his  details  of  what  his  army  had  suffered  ;  lie  speaks  pathetically 
of  "the  conflict,  toil,  and  excitement  of  uu suspended  battle  running  through  eight  v-four  hours. "(!) 
His  excited  imagination  sees  three  Federal  soldiers  where  thbro  was  but  one.  How  was  this 
force,  six  times  his  own,  to  be  thrust  aside?  Then. besides,  if  bin  s.ddicri  should  cut  their  way 
out,  "  they  would  have  to  march  over  a  battle-field  strewn  with  corpses. "(!) 

The  remaining  charges  related  chiefly  to  Floyd's  escape  with  a  (rood  part  of  his  own  division 
after  a  surrender  bad  been  determined  upon.  This  was  easily  explained.  There  wore  two  boats, 
end  these  came  so  late  that  it  was  Impossible  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  army  to  escape.  The 
senior  general  preferred,  of  course,  to  save  his  own  troops  to  any  others. 

However  ludicrous  some  parts  of  Floyd's  report  mav  appear,  his  arguments,  on  the  whole,  wore 
perfectly  just  and  reasonable.  Like  Tilghman  ut  Fort  Henry,  Floyd  could,  by  the  defense  of 
PuiiH-'in,  i  fi'i-ci  nuthing,  except  to  gain  time  fur  Johnston  to'fomi  a  new  line'  more  defensible 
farther  south.  Donelson  was,  indeed,  nothing  else  but  a  "  trap,"  as  Floyd  culled  it ;  and  if  any 
one  was  culpable  f->r  setting  this  trap,  it  was  Jefferson  Davis  himself.  Ho  had  placed  the  Con- 
federate army  of  the  West  in  u  situation  adapted  neither  to  offensive  nor  defensive  operations, 
being  too  feeble  for  the  former,  and  disposed  in  the  worst  possible  manner  for  the  latter. 


the  Cumberland,  with  a  long  train  following,  which  did  not  get  over  all 
night.  Floyd  had  got  up  with  his  small  detachment,  and  now  remained  aa 
a  rear  guard  until  the  retreat  should  be  accomplished.  On  the  following 
Thursday  he  too  took  his  departure. 

There  was  sufficient  reason  why  Nashville  should  have  been  abandoned, 
but  there  was  hardly  any  occasion  for  the  panic  which  crazed  its  citizen^ 
who  expected  to  see  the  gun-boats  coming  up  before  sundown.  General 
Johnston  had  received  the  tidings  of  defeat  as  early  as  four  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.  If  he  had  issued  a  simple  proclamation  to  quiet  the  natural  alarm 
of  the  citizens,  the  tumult  which  followed  would  have  been  avoided.  He 
left  all  this  in  the  governor's  hands,  who  only  made  matters  worse.  It  was 
true  that  Nashville  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  city  had  no  natural  situa- 
tion which  could  be  made  available  for  defense.  Good  turnpike  roads  led 
to  it  from  all  sides,  and  through  it  ran  the  Cumberland,  navigable  for  the 
Federal  fleet  Johnston's  engineer  reported  that  the  city  could  not  be  held 
by  a  force  less  than  50,000  strong.  This,  however,  was  only  ground  for  the 
removal  of  the  army,  and  need  only  have  disturbed  such  of  the  citizens  as 
were  particularly  desirous  of  leaving  their  homes  and  property  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  But  that  which  moved  the  cit- 
izens of  Nashville  was  not  so  much  disinterested  patriotism  as  mortal  terror. 
The  Southern  leaders  had  studiously  endeavored,  and  in  a  great  measure 
had  succeeded  in  producing  a  popular  impression  among  the  people  that 
within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies  they  were  secure  from  do  violence. 
This  had  been  the  impression  ever  since  Beauregard  had  said  that "  Beauty 
and  booty"  was  the  motto  of  the  Union  soldiers.1 

The  day  after  the  surrender  of  Donelson,  Commodore  Foote,  though  still 
suffering  from  his  wound,  left  Cairo  with  eight  mortar-boats,  two  iron-clads, 
and  the  Conestoga,  for  another  advance  up  the  Cumberland  —  this  time 
against  Clarksville,  a  fortified  position  on  the  river,  about  fifty  miles  below 
Nashville,  and  on  the  Virginia  Railroad.  On  the  20th,  Clarksville,  aban- 
doned by  its  garrison,  fell  into  Foote's  hands.  Tjie  railroad  bridge  acros? 
the  river  had  been  destroyed,  The  commodore,  at  the  request  of  the  mayoi 
and  other  prominent  citizens,  issued  a  proclamation,  guaranteeing  safety  to 
such  citizens  as  chose  to  remain  in  the  city.  General  Smith  was  left  in 
command,  while  Foote  returned  to  Donelson  to  prepare  an  expedition  against 
Nashville.  Bucll  had  already  sent  large  re-enforcements  to  Grant.  A  por- 
tion of  these,  under  General  Nelson,  accompanied  Foote  on  transports.   These 

1  Tltu  following,  from  the  Nashville  Burner  o/Peara  of  about  this  date,  indicates  the  manner  in 
which  this  impression  had  been  produced: 

"Wo  have  felt  ton  secure,  wo  have  boon  too  blind  to  the  consequence  ofFoderal  success.  If 
they  succeed,  we  shall  see  plunder;  insult  to  old  and  young,  male  and  female;  murder  of  inno- 
cents1  release  of  slaves,  and  causing  them  to  drive  and  insult  their  masters  and  mistresses  in  tho 
most  menial  services;  the  land  laid  waste;   hou.-erf  burned  ;  hank-  and  primle  offers  robbed;  coU 

ton  and  every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes,  and  u  bruul  and  drunken  soldiery  tumoc 
loose  upon  us.'1 
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troops  occupied  the  capital  without  opposition.  General  Buell  himself  ar- 
rived on  the  26th,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  citizens  of  Nashville  from  spoliation  or  injury.  By  this  order,  sol- 
diers were  "  forbidden  to  enter  the  residences  or  grounds  of  any  citizens  on 
any  plea,  without  authority." 

The  next  day,  General  Grant,  accompanied  by  bis  staff,  came  up  from 
Clarksville.  Among  other  of  the  citizens,  they  called  on  Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  the  wife  of  a  late  President  of  the  United  States.  This  lady,  then 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  bad  all  her  life  been  associated  with  the  South,  and 
her  sympathies  were  clearly  with  the  Confederate  rather  than  with  the 
United  States  government.  But  these  sympathies  she  did  not  express,  from 
a  courteous  regard  for  her  visitors.  "She  hoped  that  the  tomb  of  her  bus- 
band"  (which  was  in  a  corner  of  the  beautiful  garden,  surrounded  by  cedars 
and  magnolias)  "would  protect  her  household  from  insult  and  her  property 
from  pillage ;  farther  than  this,  she  expected  nothing  from  the  United  States, 
and  desired  nothing." 

The  Confederate  government,  by  their  too  hasty  abandonment  of  Nash- 
ville, lost  a  large  amount  of  stores.  These  consisted  especially  of  clothing 
and  commissary  supplies.  The  mob  had,  for  the  most  part,  taken  care  of 
this  property.  Floyd  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  off  the  greedy  crowd. 
The  Confederate  quarter-master  left  the  city  eight  days  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Federal  army  ;  if  he  had  remained,  he  could  doubtless  have  saved  prop- 
erty amounting  in  value  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

With  remarkable  rapidity,  it  was  now  proposed  to  move  on  Columbus 
with  Foote's  fleet.  This  was  needless,  as  already  General  Beauregard  had 
ordered  Polk  to  evacuate  that  strongly  fortified  place,  and  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tion on  the  river  farther  south.  The  position  selected  by  Polk  was  Island 
No.  10,  the  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend,  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  New 


Madrid,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Island  No.  10  was  about  ten  miles  below  Co- 
lumbus. Defensive  works  had  been  thrown  up  at  these  points  the  previous 
autumn,  and  heavy  batteries  were  being  constructed.  On  the  25th  orders 
were  issued  for  the  removal  of  the  sick,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Co- 
lumbus. Two  days  afterward  General  McGown  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  position,  his  division  being  ordered  thither  February  27. 
The  commissary,  quarter-master's,  and  ordnance  stores  had  all  been  re- 
moved, and  afterward  the  heavy  guns.  March  1,  Polk's  entire  army,  except 
the  cavalry,  evacuated  Columbus — General  Stuart's  brigade  moving,  by  way 
of  the  river,  to  New  Madrid,  the  remainder  by  land  to  Union  City.  On  the 
3d,  two  days  after  Polk  and  his  staff  left  the  works,  a  scouting  party,  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  sent  from  Paducah  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  took  possession  of  the  town.  The  next  day  the  fleet  came 
down,  and  three  regiments,  under  Generals  Cullum  and  Sherman,  took  per- 
manent possession. 

The  campaign  commenced  on  the  1st  of  February  had  now  terminated. 
It  had  been  brief,  but  decisive.  It  had  lasted  but  one  month,  but  it  was  a 
continued  series  of  victories.  It  renewed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  which 
had  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  results.  Grant  and  Foote — the  two  heroes 
of  this  campaign — came  before  the  people  bearing  splendid  trophies  in  their 
bands.  Henry,  Douclson,  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Columbus — all  re- 
duced within  a  period  of  thirty  days — appeared  to  Unionists  to  speak  pro- 
phetically of  the  fate  awaiting  all  Confederate  strong-bolds.  A  month  ago, 
and  one  half  of  Kentucky  was  firmly  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  Confederate 
armies ;  now,  not  only  that  state,  but  the  greater  part  of  Tennessee  also,  was 
restored  to  Federal  allegiance.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  another  year 
of  vigorous  work  would  bring  back  all  the  seceded  states. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ROANOKE  AND  KEWBERN. 
Hattcras  Inlet  at  the  beginning  of  1862.— Situation  and  Importance  of  Roanoke  Island  ;  its  de- 
fensive Works.— General  Wise's  Command.— The  New  Encjnnd  Coast  Division  ;  its  original 
Destination.— McClcllan's  Instructions  to  Bumside.— The  Biimsidc  Expedition.— Commodore 
Goldsboroujrh.— Arrival  of  the  Fleet  ofl"  Hutterns.— The  Battle  of  Roanoke  Island.— Destruc- 
tion of  the  Confederate  Fleet  and  Capture  of  Elizabeth  City.— Capture  of  Edenton,  Plymouth, 
and  Winton.— The  Battle  of  Newborn.— Capture  of  Washington.— Bombardment  and  Capture 
of  Fort  SI  aeon.— Beaufort. 

T^HB  old  proverb  that  "misfortunes  never  come  singly"  was  proved  true 
-L  to  the  Confederacy  in  the  month  of  February,  1862.  Between  the  loss 
of  Fort  Henry  and  of  Fort  Donelson  waa  sandwiched  in,  as  it  were,  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Island.  Floyd  and  Wise,  compatriots  in  the  Western  Vir- 
ginia campaign  of  the  last  autumn,  but  always  at  loggerheads  with  each  oth- 
er, were  now  fitly  disposed  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretory  of 
War,  at  points  as  wide  apart  as  possible.  Wise,  with  his  legion,  bad  been 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Confederate  line.  Floyd 
had  been  dispatched  to  Tennessee,  the  western  limit.  Just  one  week  before 
Floyd  surrendered  Donelson,  or,  rather,  left  Buckner  to  transact  the  disa- 
greeable business  for  him,  Wise  had  surrendered  Roanoke  Island. 

When  North  Carolina  seceded  from  the  United  States,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities fortified  Hatteras  Inlet  by  the  construction  of  Forts  Hattcras  and 
Clark.  Other  works  were  erected  commanding  Oregon  Inlet,  farther  north. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  these  works  on  the  North  Carolina  coast 
were  reduced  by  the  Federal  fleet  under  Butler  and  Stringbam.  Within 
the  long,  narrow  sand-bar  extending  almost  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Look- 
out, lie  the  waters  of  two  extensive  sounds,  Albemarle  and  Pamlico.  Pam- 
lico Sound,  together  with  the  embouchures  of  its  two  tributary  rivers,  the 
Neuse  and  the  Pamlico,  had  been  gained  by  Butler's  victories.  The  Con- 
federate force  defending  these  waters,  compelled  to  resign  the  inlets,  had  con- 
centrated on  Roanoke  Island.  This  island  commands  the  only  entrance  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  which  connects  with  Pamlico  by  means  of  Croatau  and 
Roanoke  Sounds  on -either  side  of  the  island. 

Roanoke  Island  is  the  key  not  only  to  a  large  portion  of  Northeastern 
North  Carolina, but  also  to  an  important  slice  of  Virginia— an  especially  im- 
portant slice,  as  including  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.*     The  island  was  de- 


Roanoke  Tslnnd  was  the  key  to  all  the  roar  def-nses  of  Norfolk.  It  unlocked  two  soonds, 
Allvmurle  and  Ciimturk;  eiCht  rivcr.S  tin:  Norlll,  Wr,,,  IWjiiutarLk,  ihe  IVimumnns,  tho  Lit- 
"'  I1"'  (-imwaii,  ,!„.■  l{„lm,:,kr-,  and  the  Alli^tnr  ;  four  ruimle,  the  All„.,nark  and  Chesapeake. 
tlwDwmii  Swa.i.|..tl,...  Northwest  Canal,  and  the  fti,ffi,|k;  two  r,tilr.,ndMlie  lVtershuri- null  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Na-Umrd  and  ](.,,n„k,,  It  guarded  rm.ro  limn  four  ufilih  of  all  Norfolk's  Mipplies 
of  eorn,  pork,  and  foraj-.-,  and  >t  cut  -lie  command  of  General  linger  olT  from  all  its  mrM  ■-■Hi  ,'i,.,,, 

trBn-|».rt«i..n.     ^t  endanp^n,  thL<  siih-.ir.leiu f  hi.  wliok  army,  thieahn-  the  navy  yard  at  Gos- 

po  t   and  to  cut  oil  NurMI.  fn„n  ifi,  Inn.,,,,),  „n,l  I..M.  I" ,|11MI,|  ,,„,„„ a,,,,,  »  ,,'h  the  South. 

It  lodges  tho  enemy  in  a  safo  harbor  from  tho  storms  of  Iialtcros,  gives  thepj  a  rcndcivous,  and 


fended  by  a  few  regiments,  mostly  from  North  Carolina.  General  Wise  was 
assigned  to  the  command  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1861.  Benja- 
min desired  bim  to  bring  his  legion  up  to  10,000  strong  by  recruiting  in 
North  Carolina.  It  does  not  indicate  any  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Confed- 
erate cause  on  the  part  of  that  suite  that  Wise  was  obliged  to  fall  hack  upon 
the  military  authorities  at  Richmond  for  support.  But  no  troops  could  be 
spared  from  the  Virginia  army.  It  appeared  very  likely  that  Roanoke  Isl- 
and would  prove  to  be  another  of  Secretary  Benjamin's  traps.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  on  the  western  coast,  commanding  the  Croatan  Sound,  which 
was  the  only  channel  available  for  naval  approach.  There  were  three  sand 
forts  built  at  intervals  on  the  northern  half  of  this  coast:  Fort  Bartow,  at 
Pork  Point;  Fort Huger,  at  Weir's  Point;  and  midway  between  these,  Fort 
Blanchard,  mounting  four  guns.  The  works  at  Pork  and  Weir's  Point  were 
quite  formidable,  mounting  together  twenty-two  guns,  three  of  which  were 
100-pound  rifles.  Opposite  Pork,  at  Redstone  Point  on  the  main  land,  was 
Fort  Forest.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  there  was  a  battery,  covering 
the  passage  of  troops  to  or  from  Nag's  Head,  on  the  bar  outside.  On  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  there  were  no  works  whatever.  Even  if  the 
marshy  and  densely-wooded  character  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  formidable  attack  by  land  from  this  direction,  it  was  still  important  that 
there  should  be  some  work  commanding  the  entrance  to  Croatan  Sound,  ei- 
ther on  the  island  or  on  the  main  land.  To  resist  the  approach  of  Federal 
troops  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  there  was  in  the  middle  of 
it,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Fort  Bartow,  a  strong  redoubt,  constructed  with  a 
pond  covering  it  in  front  and  flanking  both  extremities.  This  battery  was 
thirty-five  yards  wide,  and  commanded  a  cart-road,  the  only  available  ap- 
proach from  the  south.  Across  from  Redstone  to  Pork  Point  a  line  of  ob- 
structions, consisting  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  had  been  formed,  leaving 
an  open  channel  under  the  guns  of  each  of  the  two  forts.  A  fleet  of  eight 
steamers,  mounting  each  two  guns,  completed  the  defenses  of  Roanoke  Isl- 
and. 

In  the  mean  time  an  expedition  was  planning  on  the  Federal  side  which 
would  soon  set  these  defenses  at  naught.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1861, 
General  McClcllan  had  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  "  to  organize  two  bri- 
gades, of  five  regiments  each,  of  New  England  men,  for  the  general  service, 
but  particularly  adapted  to  coast  service."  At  the  time  this  request  was 
made,  it  was  McClellan's  intention  to  use  this  force  in  the  inlets  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  on  the  Potomac.  But  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing suitable  vessels,  and  adapting  them  to  the  service  required  of  them,  that 
the  expedition  was  not  ready  until  January,  1862.     McClellan,  in  the  mean 

lingo,  rich  range  of  supplies,  and  the  command  of  ilm  sen-bourd  from  On-guii  Inlet  to  Cunc  Hen- 
ry. It  should  have  boon  defended  at  tho  expense-  of  20,000  men  and  of  many  millions  of  dollars." 
—Rtport  qf  Central  Witt. 
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while,  had  been  appointed  generai-in-chief.  In  his  larger  combinations  be 
changed  bis  original  intention  in  regard  to  this  expedition,  and  determined 
to  give  it  a  wider  range,  sending  it  to  tbe  North  Carolina  coast;  partly  be- 
cause Butler's  operations  bad  opened  the  way,  partly  because  permanent  pos- 
session of  Albemarle  Sound  would  greatly  facilitate  tbe  task  of  the  blockad- 
ing fleet,  but  chiefly  because  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
"Weldon  Railroad  after  the  capture  of  Newbern.  In  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, January  7,  to  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
who  was  to  command  tbe  expedition,  he  indicated 
the  following  series  of  operations:  Burnside  was 
first  to  unite  with  Flag-officer  Goldsborough,  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  at  Fort  Monroe ;  tbe  first  point  of 
attack  was  to  be  Roanoke  Island ;  then  Newbern 
was  to  be  attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  the  Weldon 
road  also.  Raleigh  itself  might  perchance  come 
within  reach,  but  there  must  be  caution  about  that 
Having  taken  Newbern,  Burnside  was  to  push  down 
to  Beaufort,  reduce  Fort  Macon,  and  open  the  port 
Wilmington  was  brought  up  in  prospect  as  the  "next 
point  of  interest,"  but  with  a  hint  that  its  capture 
might  require  an  additional  force.  The  instructions 
concluded  with  the  following  caution  regarding 
proclamations:  "In  no  case  would  I  go  beyond  a 
moderate  joint  proclamation  with  the  naval  com- 
mander, which  should  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
politics  or  the  negro;  merely  state  that  the  true  is- 
sue for  which  we  are  fighting  is  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  upholding  the  laws  of  tbe  general 
government,  and  stating  that  all  who  conduct  them- 
selves properly  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  protected 
in  their  persons  and  property." 

The  expedition,  when  completed,  constituted  a  formidable  armada.  The 
naval  force  consisted  of  twenty  light-draught  vessels,  having  altogether  an 
armament  of  over  fifty  guns,  of  which  more  than  one  fourth  were  9-inch 


guns;  there  were  two  100-pound  rifles,  and  only  twelve  of  the  guns  were  of 
less  calibre  than  30-pounders.1  This  part  of  the  expedition  was  under  the 
command  of  Flag-officer  Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  a  native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  citizen  of  Maryland.  He  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  over  eighteen  years  he  had  passed  at  sea. 
He  was  flag-officer  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  A  late  act 
of  Congress  had  placed  him  on  the  retired  list,  but  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  he  had  not  availed  himself. 

The  military  division  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  army  nearly  fif- 
teen thousand  strong.  There  were  seven  gun-boats  connected  with  this  di- 
vision :  the  Picket,  which  was  Burnsidc's  flag-ship ;  the  Pioneer,  the  Hussar, 
the  Chasseur,  the  Ranger,  the  Lancer,  and  the  Vidette;  the  latter  mounting 
ihree  guns  and  the  others  four.  The  flotilla  of  transports  numbered  nearly 
forty  vessels,  each  capable  of  conveying  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  ; 
in  addition,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  small  crafl,  fifty  or  more  additional 
vessels,  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  sufficient  for  sixty  days'  rations. 
General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  commanding  the  military  division,  was  born 
in  Indiana,  May  23, 1624.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Confederate  General  (then  Captain)  Bragg's  command  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  the  subsequent  Indian  campaigns.  Retiring  from  military 
service  in  1853,  he  did  not  enter  it  again  until  the  civil  war.  He  assumed 
command  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  but  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  commanded  a  brigade.  Soon  after  that  battle  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general,  and  when  the  Coast  Division  was  raised  he  was  appointed  its  com- 
mander. Decisive  in  character,  and  at  the  snme  time  a  keen  analyst  of  char- 
acter in  others,  courteous  in  manner  and  of  a  commanding  presence,  be  was 
mure  than  any  other  man  fitted  for  the  important  position  assigned  to  him. 

General  John  G.  Foster,  commanding  the  first  brigade  of  Burnside's  army, 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  time  of  our  history  now  reach- 
ed was  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  in 
the  regular  army,  belonging  to  the  company  of  which  McClellau  was  first 
lieutenant.  He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco  earned  the  first  lieutenancy.  At  El  Morino  del 
Key  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  In  1854  he 
became  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West  Point.  General  Foster 
was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  when  that  work  was  assailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection. 

The  expedition  sailed  out  of  Hampton  Roads  January  11,  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  off  Hatteras  on  the  13th,  just  as  a  northeast  gale 
began  to  blow  up,  threatening  danger  in  any  attempt  to  pass  over  the  bulk- 
head.   Even  in  the  most  quiet  sea  there  were  several  vessels  which  must  re- 
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main  outside  on  account  of  their  too  great  draught  of  water.  The  City  of 
New  York,  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water,  attempted  to  pass  the  shoals  on 
the  14th  and  got  aground.  The  next  day  the  vessel  went  to  wreck  in  sight 
of  thirty  vessels  that  could  render  her  no  assistance.  All  day  on  the  14th 
and  that  night  her  crew  were  lashed  to  tbe  rigging  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  sweeping  them  overboard.  Four  of  her  boats  were  gone.  In  the  re- 
maining one,  two  brothers,  William  A.  and  Charles  H.  Beach,  two  mechanics 
from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  accompanied  by  the  fireman,  the  second  engineer, 
and  the  colored  steward,  managed  to  gain  the  fleet,  and  surf-boats  were  sent 
out  to  rescue  their  comrades.  The  next  morning  the  gun-boat  Zouave  sunk 
at  her  anchorage,  running  foul  of  some  obstruction.  The  Louisiana  ground- 
ed the  same  day  with  the  City  of  New  York.  A  few  days  afterward  the 
Pocahontas  was  wrecked.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  iu  connection 
with  such  dispiriting  incidents  as  have  been  related,  that  the  fleet  was  con- 
veyed into  the  waters  of  the  sound  through  "the  shallow,  narrow,  and  tor- 
tuous" channel  of  the  bulk-head.  Says  Goldsborough,  alluding  to  this  chan- 
nel, "  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  scarcely  an  inch  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water  can  be  found  in  it.  It  was  only  by  the  great- 
est exertions  and  perseverance  on  the  pnrt  of  my  officers  and  men,  and  by 
turning  every  possible  expedient  to  prompt  account,  that  our  vessels  of  the 
heaviest  draught  (some  of  them  drawing  quite  eight  feet)  were  worried 
through  this  perplexing  gut."  It  was  not  until  the  28th  that  this  feat  had 
been  successfully  accomplished. 
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On  the  5tb  of  February,  tbe  fleet,  with  fifteen  days'  rations,  was  in  motion 
fur  Roanoke  Island,  which  is  distant  thirty-eight  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet. 
Williams's  brigade,  consisting  of  four  regiments,  was  left  at  the  Inlet.  The 
naval  division  led,  advancing  in  three  columns,  commanded  respectively  by 
Wordeo,  Murray,  and  Davenport.  It  was  a  fine  day,  but  the  fleet  moved 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  evening  that  the  low,  swampy  shores  of  North 
Carolina  were  visible.  Curiously,  the  enemy  had  forgotten  to  remove  the 
buoy  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Point  Shoal,  twenty  miles  from  the 
Inlet,  and  thus  probably  the  loss  of  several  vessels  was  prevented.  That 
night  a  force  was  dispatched  to  the  main  land  to  secure  the  services  of  a  cer- 
tain individual,  peaceably  or  by  force,  as  a  pilot.  The  errand  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  next  day  was  unpromising.  A  thick  fog  obscured 
all  distant  objects.  Once  during  the  forenoon  it  cleared  away,  disclosing 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  vessels  of  the  Confederate  fleet;  but  the  fog  return- 
ed again  when  tbe  channel  of  Croatan  Sound  was  nearly  reached,  and  it  be- 
gan to  rain.  The  next  day,  Friday,  February  7,  was  clear,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  for  the  third  time,  at  the  sign  of  the  Union  jack, 
and  the  Ceres  and  Putnam  led  the  way,  as  on  the  previous  day,  in  search 
of  obstructions.  Arriving  soon  at  the  entrance  of  Croatan  Sound,  there 
were  then  the  marshes  to  be  threaded.  Through  these  the  passage  is  so 
narrow  that  not  more  than  two  ships  can  pass  abreast.  At  half  past  ten 
these  had  been  cleared,  and  a  signal  gun  was  fired  from  one  of  the  forts  on 
tbe  island  announcing  the  impending  attack.  The  Underwriter,  which  bad 
been  sent  to  discover  the  presence  of  a  battery,  if  there  was  one,  at  Sandy 
Point,  near  Asbby's  Harbor,  where  Burnside  intended  to  land  his  troops, 
gave  signal  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  that  tbe  coast  was  clear  at  that  point. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  naval  division,  accompanied  by  the  seven  gun-boats 
of  the  const  division,  approached  Pork  Point,  beyond  which  the  Confederate 
fleet  was  drawn  up  behind  a  double  row  of  piles.  Before  the  bombardment 
commenced,  Goldsborough  signaled  from  the  Philadelphia,  "This  day  our 
country  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  All  the  forts  and  vessels  open- 
ed fire  upon  the  attacking  fleet,  but  the  latter,  in  return,  gave  especial  atten- 
tion to  Fort  Bartow.  At  one  o'clock  the  flag-staff  of  this  fort  was  carried 
away  by  a  shot,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afterward  the  barracks  in  tbe 
rear  were  in  flames. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  afternoon  the  troops  began  to  disembark  at  Ashby's 
Harbor,  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats.  The  landing  was  not  entirely  un- 
guarded by  the  enemy,  who  had  posted  a  small  force  there  with  a  field  bat- 
tery. But  the  Delaware,  with  Rowan  on  board,  took  up  a  position  just  south 
uf  Pork  Point,  and  cleared  the  way  with  a  few  shots  from  her  guns.  In  the 
mean  time  the  bombardment  went  on.  It  had  been  hottest  between  two 
and  three  o'clock.  Two  hours  later  Fort  Bartow  ceased  firing,  and  the  Con- 
federate fleet  withdrew  around  Weir's  Point 


While  this  was  going  on,  General  Wise  was  lying 
sick  at  Nag's  Head,  four  miles  east  of  the  island,  on 
the  sand-bar.  Tbe  Confederate  force  upon  the  island 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  consisted  of  the  Eighth 
North  Carolina  regiment,  under  Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Wise,  was  the  senior  officer; 
the  Thirty-first,  under  Jordan,  and  three  companies 
of  the  Seventeenth,  cuder  Major  G.  H.  Hill.  These, 
allowing  for  an  abseuee  of  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
made  up  a  garrison  of  nearly  1600  men.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  this  garrison  was  re-enforced 
by  ten  companies  of  the  Wise  Legion,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Anderson  and  Captain  Wise, 
tbe  general's  son.  General  Wise,  notwithstanding 
his  illness,  issued  all  the  necessary  orders  from  his 
sick-bed,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of  his  army. 

By  midnight  on  tbe  night  of  the  7tb  nearly  10,000 
Federal  troops  bad  been  landed  at  Asbby's  Harbor. 
It  was  a  dismal  night  for  the  soldiers,  who,  before 
emerging  upon  the  firm  sandy  plain  in  tbe  interior, 
:iad  to  wade  through  mud  knee  deep,  and  then  to 
lontent  themselves  with  such  sleep  as  they  could  get 
with  only  their  overcoats  to  protect  them  from  the 
jold  rain. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  8th,  was  Burnside's. 
Tbe  gun-boats,  indeed,  kept  up  their  fire  during  the 
lay,  and  a  little  after  noon  passed  the  obstructions 
mi  the  Sound,  but  tbe  burden  of  the  day's  labor  fell 
dd  the  military  division.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  line  of  battle  was  formed.  The  advance 
up  the  island  was  in  three  columns :  Foster's  brigade 
in  the  centre,  Parke's  on  the  right,  and  Reno's  on  the 
left,  Foster  was  to  move  along  the  cart-road  in  front, 
while  Reno  aud  Parke  flanked  the  enemy's  position 
by  advancing  through  tbe  woods  on  either  side. 
The  marshes  and  lagoons  with  which  the  island  is 
covered  rendered  the  approach  difficult.  A  battery 
of  six  12-pound  boat  howitzers  headed  the  central 
column. 

The  field  work,  which  constituted  the  enemy's  sole 
defense  against  this  land  attack,  was  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Ashby's  Harbor,  on  the  cart-road.  In  its 
front  the  timber  had  been  cut  away  to  afford  range 
for  the  artillery.  It  was  garrisoned  by  300  men,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  defensive  force  being  held 
in  reserve.  Besides  tbe  clearing  in  front,  the  position  was  covered,  front 
and  flank,  by  an  extensive  lagoon. 

The  Confederate  skirmishers  were  soon  met  and  driven  in,  and  at  a  curve 
in  the  road  the  battery  of  howitzers  was  placed  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's, 
battery  a  short  distance  ahead.  Tbe  howitzers  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire 
from  three  heavy  guns  in  the  Confederate  work.  An  advance  was  made  by 
the  enemy  with  a  view  to  flank  Foster's  brigade,  the  others  not  having  yet 
come  into  action  or  even  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  Confederate  officers.    A 
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pretty  sharp  action  followed  between  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty -seven  tli  Massachusetts  regiments  and  a 
portion  of  the  Wise  Legion  under  Anderson  and  Cap- 
tain Wiae,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  repulsed. 
Here  it  was  that  Captain  Wise  received  a  wonnd  which 
soon  afterward  proved  mortal.  Tbe  heroism  of  the 
Federal  soldiers,  who  in  many  cases  were  obliged  to 
stand  waiat-decpin  water,  was  admirable.  The  wound- 
ed, as  they  were  carried  to  the  rear,  smiled  cheerfully 
and  encouraged  their  companions.  Nowhere  did  a 
single  soldier  flinch  from  tbe  work  in  band.  Soon 
I'arkc  passed  Foster  on  the  right  and  came  into  ac- 
tion. A  clinrge  was  then  ordered  to  be  made  by  Haw- 
kins's regiment  of  Zouaves,  the  Ninth  New  York,  and 
simultaneously  with  this  movement  the  flanking  col- 
umn under  Reno  was  disclosed  on  the  left.  The  Con- 
lederaU;  battery  was  now  enfiladed  from  both  sides  by 
a  raking  fire  which  tbe  bravest  soldier  could  not  stand 
and  live,  and  the  only  hope  left  was  in  flight.  The 
stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  above  tbe  hostile  bat- 
tery, and  the  Federal  columns  hastened  on  in  pursuit 
of  the  Confederates,  who  were  retreating  toward  Nag's 
Head.  The  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  and  tbe  Fifty- 
first  New  York  were  in  the  advance,  and  just  reached 
the  shore  in  time  to  prevent  tbe  escape  of  a  small  number  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Wise.  The  Confederate  encampments  were  still 
farther  north ;  from  these  the  enemy's  reserve  force  was  driven  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  island.  But  there  was  no  chance  for  Shaw  to  make  an- 
other stand.  He  therefore  surrendered  his  entire  command,  which  had  that 
morning  been  re-enforccd  by  four  companies  of  tbe  First  North  Carolina 
and  a  battalion  under  Colonel  Green,  bringing  it  up  to  a  strength  of  at 
least  2500  men.  Three  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  were  also  captured. 
Among  the  prisoners  we  have  mentioned  Captain  Jennings  Wise.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  only  survived  it  a  few  hours.  Captain  Wise  had 
been  previously  editor  of  tbe  Richmond  Enquirer.  The  casualties  in  the 
Federal  fleet  amounted  to  twenty-five,  of  whom  six  were  killed;  in  the  mili- 
tary division  Burnsidc  reported  a  loss  of  235,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  killed. 
The  Confederate  fleet  endeavored  to  escape  by  running  up  the  Pasquo- 
tank River  to  Elizabeth  City.  The  day  after  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Isl- 
and,thirteen  steamers,  under  Commander  Rowan,  were  sent  in  pursuit.  It 
was  also  a  part  of  Rowan's  mission  to  proceed  up  tbe  river  and  destroy  a 
link  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  Rowan  met  the  enemy's  vessels  off  Elizabeth  City,  and  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet.1  Tbe  Ellis,  one  of  the  Confederate  steam- 
ers, wns  transferred  to  the  Federal  fleet.  -  Between  forty  and  fifty  prisoners 
were  taken. 


The  next  morning,  after  the  conflict  between  the  two  fleets,  the  Federal 
steamers  passed  into  the  harbor  offEdenton,  at  the  west  end  of  Albemarle 
Sound.  A  portion  of  a  flying  artillery  regiment  stationed  in  the  town  fled, 
and  many  of  the  citizens,  excited  by  apprehension  on  account  of  some  un- 
founded reports,  left  their  homes.    Tbe  Federal  troops  took  undisturbed  pos- 

1  "The  names  of  tho  men-of-war  vessels  captured  end  destroyed  by  our  vessels  since  ive  reach- 
ed thi-  island  are  us  follows:  Flag-steamer  Sea-bird,  destroyed;  steamer  Forest,  destroyed j  steum- 
or  Curlew,  destroyed;  steamer  Funny,  destroyed;  steamer  Ellis,  captured;  steamer  Black  War- 
rior, destroyed,  mid  a  n.-w  Cmi-l>oat  on  the  stock?  at  Elizabeth  Citv.  also  de<uove J— ranking  seven 
vessels  in  all ;  and  eneh  of  ibe  first  six,  I  may  add,  was  remarkably  well  armed  as  a  gun-boat. 
All  ol  them,  exempt  the  Curlew,  were  destroyed  or  captured  ia  the  attack  at  Elizabeth  City;  and 
it  maybe  proper  t..  mention  tbnl  the  whole  of  them,  saving,  of  course,  the  one  on  the  stocks,  were 
blrnek  by  our  projectiles  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  course  of  the  engagement  thev  had  with  us 
orl  here  on  the  ,ih  instant.  The  Curlew,  during  the  engagement  of  the  7th,  was  so  "badly  injured 
o-y  one  or  our  HHI-pounder  shells  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  close  nnder  Fort  Forest 
where,  as  soon  a*  our  reBOb  burst  through  the  double  row  of  extensive  obstructions  (formed  by 
piles  nnd  sunken  vessels,  and  ai,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a  cost  of  5400.000)  in  order  to  eel 
M  her  and  also  attack  the  fort,  she  was  set  on  fire  hv  her  own  crew,  and,  almost  simultaneously, 
the  tort,  too.  shared  the  fame  fate  from  iho  hands  of  those  who  were  in  it.  In  about  an  hour  aft- 
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session  of  the  town.  Eight  cannon,  and  a  schooner  on  the  stocks,  were  de- 
stroyed. Two  schooners  were  captured,  one  of  them  having  on  board  4000 
bushels  of  corn.  On  the  18th  of  February,  Flag-officer  Goldsborough  and 
General  Burnside  issued  a  joint  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina.1 

Albemarle  Sound,  at  its  western  extremity,  opens  northward  into  the 
Chowan  River,  and  eastward  into  the  Roanoke.  Leaving  Croatan  Sound 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  Commander  Rowan,  with  the  Delaware,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  reconnoissance  up  this  river.  Two  steamers  were  to  follow  him 
with  Hawkins's  Zouaves  from  Roanoke,  and,  stopping  at  Elizabeth  City,  he 
took  away  with  him  the  force  at  that  point,  consisting  orfive  steamers.  Hav- 
ing ordered  a  reconnoissance  to  Plymouth,  and  anchored  his  fleet  at  tbe  mouth 
of  Roanoke  River,  with  orders  to  follow  him  when  the  reconnoissance  should 
be  completed,  he  proceeded,  with  tbe  Delaware  and  Perry,  to  Winton.  At 
this  place  Union  men  were  said  to  be  in  arms  in  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  Burnside's  men.  His  vessels  were  fired  upon  by  a  North  Carolina  bat- 
tery. Early  on  the  20th,  the  entire  command  having  arrived,  after  a  short 
conflict  the  town  was  captured. 

General  Burnside,  after  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  directed  his  force, 
in  conjunction  with  the  naval  division,  now  left  under  Rowan's  command, 
against  Newbern.  This  city  was  situated  up  the  Neuse  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  Pamlico  Sound  on  the  western  side.  The  two  commands  embark- 
ed from  Hatteras  Inlet  March  12,  and  that  night  an, 
chored  off  tbe  rnoutb  of  Slocum's  Creek,  eighteen 
miles  below  Newbern.  Here,  the  next  morning,  the 
military  division  landed  under  cover  of  the  fleet. 
The  troops  were  disembarked  in  the  midst  of  great 
enthusiasm,  some  of  them,  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  boats,  leaping  into  tbe  water  and  wading  waist- 
deep  to  tbe  shore.  It  was  twelve  miles  from  the 
place  of  landing  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  roads 
were  rivers  of  mire,  through  which  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  march,  dragging  their  heavy  artillery 
with  them.  This  toilsome  march  consumed  tins 
ikiy,  and  the  boat  howitzers  did  not  come  up  till 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Htb.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet,  in  the  mean  while,  bad  moved  up 
the  river,  shelling  the  woods  in  advance  of  the 
troops.  At  daylight  on  the  14th  General  Burnside 
ordered  an  advance,  throwing  General  Foster  with 
a  column  against  the  Confederate  left.  A  second 
column,  under  Reno,  was  to  attack  the  right;  while 
a  third,  under  Parke,  was  to  attack  in  front.  Gen- 
eral Reno  advanced  along  the  railroad,  and  the  oth- 
er two  columns  by  the  turnpike.  Tbe  soldiers  had 
suffered  much  from  tedious  marches  and  exposure 
to  rain,  but  they  advanced  to  the  attack  with  eager- 


"The  mission  of  our  joint  expedition  i 
thorny  of  the  United  Stales,  and  10  close  I 
t  Omparatiyely  few  bad  men  in  yonr  midst. 
man  nature  than  by  any  show  of  human 


"Roanoke  Man*,  S\  C„  Ffbrrmrj  18, 1MB. 
not  to  invade  any  of  your  rights,  but  to  assert  the  au- 
th  yon  the  desolating  war  brought  upon  yourstatc  by 
Influenced  infinit-lv  more  by  the  worst  passions  of  hu- 
they  arc  still  urging  yon  astray  to  gratify  their 


unholy  purposes.  They  impose  upon  your  credulity  by  tilling  yuii  of  wicked  and  even  diabolical 
intentions  on  our  part";  of  our  desire  to  destroy  your  freedom",  demolish  yonr  properly,  liberate 
your  slaves,  injure  your  women,  and  such  like  enormities,  nil  of  which,  we  assure  you,  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  utterly  and  willfully  false. 

"We  ore  Christians  ns  well  as  yourselves,  and  we  profess  to  know  full  well  and  to  feel  pro- 
foundly tbe  sacred  obligations  of  tiiut  ehnrneter.  No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  that  the 
demands  of  humanity  or  justice  will  be  disregarded.  We  shall  inflict  no  injury  unless  forced  to 
do  so  by  your  own  nets,  and  upon  this  you  may  confidently  rely. 

"These  men  are  your  worst  enemies.  They,  in  truth,  have  drawn  you  into  your  present  condi- 
tion, and  are  the  real  disturbers  of  your  peace  and  the  happiness  ofyour  firesides.  We  invite  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate  your- 
selves at  once  from  their  malign  influence,  to  return  to  your  allegiance,  nnd  not  compel  us  to  re- 
sort farther  to  the  force  under  our  control.  The  government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  bo 
recognized,  and,  we  repeat, in  no  manner  or  way  docs  it  desire  to  interfere  with  your  lawi  consti- 
tutionally established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  yonr  property  of  any  sort,  or  yonr 
usages  in  any  respect. 

"L.  M.  Golds  hobo  con.  Flag-officer  commanding  North  Ailanlic  Blockading  Squadron. 
*-  A.  E.  BtTRSSUiE,  Brigadier  General  commanding  Department  of  North  Carolina." 
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ness.  They  had  the  day  before  learned  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  by  the 
Confederate  army  of  the  Potomac.  Reno,  on  the  railroad,  had  the  advance. 
The  enemy's  works  were  five  miles  below  Newbern,  and  were  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, protected  on  the  river  bank  by  a  battery  of  thirteen  guns,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  by  a  line  of  redoubts  over  half  a  mile  in  length.  This  line 
of  works  was  defended  by  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  five  hundred  caval- 
ry, and  threw  batteries  of  field  artillery  of  six  guns  each.  The  Confederate 
forces  were  under  the  command  of  General  Branch. 

General  Reno's  column  was  moving  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank.  As  it 
moved  up  the  railroad,  a  train  was  observed  which  had  just  arrived,  bring- 
ing re-enforcements  to  the  enemy.  This  train- was  attacked,  and  the  enemy 
driven  behind  his  in  trench  men  ts.  The  engagement  then  commenced,  the 
Twenty-fi rat  Massachusetts  regiment  coming  within  short  range  of  the  ene- 
my's redoubts  and  drawing  their  fire.  General  Foster's  brigade  had  come 
up  on  the  main  road  at  the  right  and  had  formed  his  line,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  Tenth  Connecticut  on  the  left. 
Between  the  Tenth  and  Reno's  position  General  Parke  held  the  centre.  The 
Federal  line  thus  formed  extended  more  than  a  mile.  The  action,  which 
was  already  begun,  was  quite  severe.  In  some  parts  of  the  Federal  line,  par- 
ticularly on  the  right  centre,  the  swampy  ground,  broken  by  ravines  opening 
toward  the  enemy,  exposed  the  soldiers  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  Twenty- 
third  Massachusetts,  on  the  left  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  had  hardly  got 
into  position  before  its  colonel,  Henry  Merritt,  fell,  a  cannon  shot  having 
passed  through  his  body.  The  naval  battery  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  guns  stood  by  them  persistently,  although  in 
some  cases  but  a  single  gunner  remained.  Hammond,  in  charge  of  the  Het- 
zel,  lost  all  his  men.  On  Reno's  right,  also,  the  fire  was  very  hot.  Adju- 
tant Frazer  A.  Stearns,  son  of  President  Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  was  shot  early  in  the  battle. 


Thus  far  the  Confederate  troops  had  the  advantage,  for,  although  inferior 
in  numbers,  they  fought  behind  breast-works.  A  charge  was  now  made  by 
four  companies  of  the  Twenty-first,  who  marched  from  the  railroad  at  double- 
quick  and  drove  the  enemy  from  one  of  their  breast-works,  hoisted  the  Union 
colors,  and  were  advancing  against  a  second  work,  when  a  larger  force  at- 
tacked them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  An  assault  made  by  the- 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  on  Parke's  right  was  more  permanently  successful,  re- 
sulting in  the  capture  of  a  buttery  and  two  flags,  From  this  work,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Confederate  line,  Colonel  Rodman,  pursuing  his  advantage, 
charged  upon  the  enemy's  works  farther  to  the  left,  which  Reno  was  also  as- 
sailing with  his  entire  command.  Their  centre  being  now  broken,  the  ene- 
my fell  back  under  the  combined  attack  on  his  right.  While  this  was  go- 
ing on,  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts,  holding  the  extreme  right  of  the 
entire  line  of  attack,  pushed  forward  by  a  rapid  movement  and  gained  a  po- 
sition within  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  which  were  then  occupied  by  Fos- 
ter's whole  brigade.  The  Confederates  were  now,  after  four  hours'  fighting, 
in  full  retreat  to  Newbern.  All  three  of  Burnsides  brigades  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  pursuit/and  reached  the  river  bank  opposite  Newbern  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  mean  time  the  gun-boats  had  come  up,  and, 
by  means  of  a  steamer  which  they  had  captured,  the  army  was  conveyed 
across:  the  river.  The  Confederates'  had  escaped,  by  means  of  the  railroad, 
to  Goldsborough,  after  having  burned  the  bridge  across  the  river. 

The  gun-boats  had  safely  passed  the  obstructions  below  the  city,  and  three 
or  four  forts  which  commanded  the  river,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was 
Fort  Thompson,  mounting  thirteen  guns,  two  of  them  rifled  32-pnundcrs. 
This  fort  protectee  the  left  flank  of  the  land  force  resisting  Burnsidc's  ap- 
proach, and  its  reduction  by  the  gun-boats  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
battle.  Not  a  man  was  lost  in  the  naval  division.  Several  of  the  vessels 
were  slightly  injured  in  passing  the  obstructions. 
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As  the  results  of  this  victory,  besides  the  city, 
General  Bnrnside  took  eight  batteries,  numbering 
forty-six  heavy  guns,  and  three  batteries  of  light 
artillery  of  six  guns  each,  two  steam-boats,  and  a 
large  amount  of  commissary  and  quarter-master's 
stores,  and  two  hundred  prisoners.  The  Federal 
Iohs,  as  estimated  in  Bumsidc's  report,  was  nine- 
ty-one killed  and  468  wounded;  the  loss  in  offi- 
cers was  very  severe.  The  Confederates  admit- 
ted a  loss  of  600,  including  the  prisoners. 

A  week  after  the  fall  of  Newbern, Washington, 
at  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  River,  was  surrendered 
to  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fleet  under  Lieutenant 
Commander  A.  Murray.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
General  Reno,  with  five  regiments,  took  posses- 
sion of  Cnmden,  the  capital  of  Camden  county, 
and  situated  on  the  Pasquotank  River,  opposite 
jSlizabcth  City.  Three  of  the  regiments  were 
landed  at  midnight  of  the  18th-lS)th  three  miles 
below  Camden,  but,  by  an  incompetent  guide, 
were  led  nearly  a  dozen  miles  out  of  their  way. 
The  Confederates  were  intrenched  at  South  Mills, 
across  the  road  by  which  Reno  the  next  morning' 
approached  the  town.  Their  rear  wa3  protected 
by  a  thick  wood.  From  this  position  they  were 
driven  after  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the 
Federal  loss  was  fourteen  killed  and  ninety-six 
wounded.  Most  of  Rcno'a  men  were  so  much 
wearied  with  their  Jong  march  and  the  heat  that 
pursuit  was  impossible. 

The  work  of  the  expedition,  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  General  MeClcllaii,  was  now 
almost  accomplished.  It  is  true  nothing  had  been 
done  to  seriously  threaten  the  Wuldou  Railroad, 
but  the  Confederate  position  at  Norfolk  had  been 
effectually  flanked,  and  complete  possession  had 
been  gained  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sound. 
The  reduction  of  Fort  Macon  would  give  the  na- 
tional government  the  entire  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina. This  fort  commanded  the  entrance  of 
Beaufort  Harbor,  one  of  the  best  on  the  South- 
ern coast.  It  was  situated  on  tile  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  Bogue  Banks,  opposite  Morehead  City,  and 
was  considered  more  formidable  than  cither  of 
the  forts  yet  attacked  by  the  Federal  fleet.  This 
fort  was  bombarded  on  the  25th  of  April  by  three 
steamers  und  by  three  siege  batteries  on  shore. 
One  of  the  latter  was  mounted  with  three  32- 
pounder  Parrotts.  These  shore  batteries  were 
constructed  behind  sand-hills,  and,  besides  the 
Parrott  guns,  mounted  eight  mortars.  The  na- 
val squadron  carried  about  thirty  guns,  and  was 
under  Commander  Samuel  Look  wood,  of  the  Day- 
light. The  military  division  consisted  of  two 
regiments,  the  Eighth  Connecticut  and  Fourth 
Rhode  Island,  with  five  companies  of  the  Fiftli 
Rhode  Island.  The  action  commenced  early  in 
the  morning  from  the  batteries  on  shore.  At 
half  past  eight  the  squadron  began  to  fire  on  the 
fort,  the  three  gunboats  moving  in  an  ellipse,  and 
delivering  their  Arc  by  turns.  It  was  evident, 
however,  in  a  very  short  time,  that  these  boats, 
in  the  unsteady  waters  where  they  were  situated, 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  fort,  while  they  | 
were  themselves  suffering  severe  injury,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  they  withdrew.  The  batteries  on 
shore,  also,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  fired 
too  high,  and  most  of  their  heavy  shells  exploded 
too  far  beyond  the  fort.  About  half  an  hour. 
however,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  boats,  this 
mistake  was  corrected.  The  bombardment  from 
shore  was  continued  nearly  all  day.  There  was 
not  a  strong  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  more  than 
five  companies,  all  told,  under  Colonel  White;  and 
they  held  out  with  great  tenacity  until  their  guns 
were  nil  silenced.  At  four  o'clock  P.M.  the  fla« 
of  truce  was  displayed  and  the  firing  ceased.  Four 
hundred  prisoners  were  captured.  The  reduction 
of  Fort  Macon  gave  the  Federal  navy  a  port  of 
entry  and  a  harbor  fitted  for  vessels  of  heavy 
draught.  One  of  the  most  favorable  results  of 
the  occupation  of  the  North  Carolina  coast  was 
the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  negroes,  who 
would  otherwise  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  as  every 
slave  on  the  plantation  was  equivalent  to  a  white 
in  arm?.  The  slave  population  of  the  counties 
occupied  was  estimated  in  1S50  as  over  30,000 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  MONITOR. 

Confederate  Privateers.  —  Treatment  of  enptured  Privnteersmcn. —  Necessity  of  Iron-clads. — 
Trans  form  nt  ion  of  the  Morrimnc  into  the  Virginia. — Tlie  Stevens  Battery. — Iron-clnds  pro- 
posed  to  the  Federal  Government- — Approval  of  the  Plan  of  tlio  Monitor. — Its  Inventor  nnd 
Builder.— Tlio  Revolving  Turret,  nnd  its  Invontor. — Laiineli  of  the  Monitor, — Hampton  Roads. 
— Appearance  of  the  Virginia.— Sinking  of  the  CumlHTlnnd.— Destruction  of  the  Congress. — 
The  Minnesota,  Roanoko,  and  Bt,  Lawrence. — Wooden  Vessels  nnd  Iron-clods. — Close  of  the 
first  Day's  Fight. — Appearance  of  tlio  Monitor. — First  Encounter  of  Iron-clnds. — The  Result. 
— Tho  Monitor  and  Virginia  watching  ench  other. — Destruction  of  the  Virginia. — Action  nt 
Drowry'fl  Bluff. — Loss  of  the  Monitor. — Perilous  Voyage  of  the  Passaic. — New  Monitors  built. 
— Obstacles  to  tbeir  Construction. — Forpinj,'  Armor-plates. — Capacity  of  Turreted  Vessels. — 
Tho  Turrets  as  proposed  by  Timhy. — Automatic  Aiming  and  Discharge. — Advantages  of  the 
Turret  System. 

AT  tho  commencement  of  tbe  war  the  Confederates  were  without  any- 
naval  force.  Of  the  fifty  vessels  which  they  had  seized  in  their  ports 
and  rivers  only  a  few  were  capable  of  service  on  the  ocean.  They  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  means  to  construct  vessels  of  war;  but  the  Federal  merchant- 
men oft'ered  a  tempting  prize  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  secured  by  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  sailing  under  letters  of  marque.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1S61  several  privateers  were  fitted  out.  Most  of  them 
came  to  grief;  none  were  successful.  The  revenue  schooner  Aikin  was 
seized  at  Charleston,  and  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  under  the  name  of  the  Pe- 
trel. She  had  hardly  got  to  sea  when  she  came  in  sight  of  the  frigate  St. 
Lawrence,  to  which  she  gave  chase,  supposing  her  to  be  an  unarmed  mer- 
chantman. Coming  within  range,  the  frigate  discharged  a  single  broadside, 
which  sank  the  privateer.  The  Echo,  a  condemned  slaver,  was  seized  at 
Charleston,  and  equipped  as  a  privateer  under  the  name  of  the  Jeff.  Davis. 
She  made  several  prizes.  Among  these  was  the  S.  J.  Waring,  captured 
within  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  The  colored  steward, 
William  Tillman,  and  two  seamen,  were  left  on  board,  with  a  prize  crew  of 
five  men,  to  take  the  vessel  to  Charleston.  One  night  Tillman  killed  three 
of  the  captors,  and,  aided  by  one  of  the  crew,  compelled  the  others  to  take 
tbe  Waring  to  New  York,  where  salvage  was  awarded  to  him  as  the  re-cap- 
tor. The  Jeff  Davis  was  soon  after  wrecked  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  Sa- 
vannah, a  pilot  schooner  of  only  54  tons,  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer.  Aft- 
er making  a  single  prize,  she  was  captured  by  the  frigate  Perry,  and  her  cap- 
tain and  crew  were  put  in  irons  as  pirates.  They  were  brought  to  trial  as 
pirates,  but  the  jury  failing  to  agree,  they  were  remanded.  The  Confeder- 
ate government  thereupon  selected  an  equal  number  of  Federal  officers, 
among  whom  was  Colonel  Corcoran,  captured  at  Bull  Run,  and  placed  them 
in  close  confinement,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crew  of  the  Sa- 
vannah. In  consequence  of  this  action,  and  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  Federal  government  receded  from  its  position,  and  the 
rights  of  prisoners  of  war  were  tacitly  conceded  to  captured  privateersmen. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast  soon  became  so  strict  that  privateers 
had  no  chance  of  sending  their  prizes  into  their  own  ports,  and  those  of  for- 
eign nations  were  closed  by  proclamations  of  neutrality.  Privateers  could 
only  destroy  their  prizes  without  gaining  any  profit  for  themselves.  The 
only  practical  advantage  which  the  Confederates  derived  from  the  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  was  the  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the  Federal  government" 
that  they  were  actual  belligerents,  and  that  prisoners  made  from  them  on 
the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Though  Confederate  citizens  could  nut  wage  war  upon  the  ocean  with 


profit  to  themselves,  government  might  greatly  injure  the  enemy  by  prey- 
ing upon  its  commerce.  Armed  vessels  might  be  fitted  out  under  the  Con- 
federate flag,  bearing  regular  commissions  as  men-of-war.  They  had  no 
ships  built  for  this  purpose,  and  no  means  for  constructing  them  at  home. 
Until  they  could  buy  or  build  them  abroad,  they  could  only  arm  and  equip 
some  of  the  merchant-steamers  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  The 
Nashville,  formerly  plying  as  a  packet  between  New  York  and  Charleston, 
and  the  Marques  de  la  Eabana,  a  New  Orleans  and  Havana  trader,  her  name 
having  been  changed  to  the  Sumter,  were  armed  and  sent  to  sen.  The  fate 
of  these  two  vessels,  which  has  already  been  described  in  this  History, 
showed  that  steamers  built  for  commerce  were  not  adapted  for  cruisers. 
Steamers  possessing  great  speed  and  sufficiently  stanch  to  carry  n  heavy  ar- 
mament were  demanded.  In  course  of  time  several  of  these  were  procured 
in  Great  Britain.  The  career  of  two  of  tltese,  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama, 
will  be  narrated  hereafter.  We  now  turn  to  a  subject  of  greater  import- 
ance, which  comes  up  earlier  in  order  of  time. 

The  Confederate  authorities  early  saw  the  necessity  of  floating  batteries 
to  defend  their  coasts,  harbors,  and  inland  waters.  They  could  not  hope  to 
rival  their  enemy  in  the  number  of  vessels.  They  must  rely  upon  tbe  su- 
perior offensive  and  defensive  force  of  a  few.  The  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had  instituted  experiments  to  test  the  practicability  of  rendering  ships 
invulnerable  by  clothing  them  with  iron.  France  had  built  La  Gloire,  and 
Great  Britain  the  Warrior.  These  were  ordinary  men-of-war,  covered  whol- 
ly or  in  part  with  solid  iron  plates  four  or  five  inches  thick,  which  was 
thought  sufficient  to  withstand  tbe  heaviest  shot  possible  in  naval  warfare. 
But  to  construct  a  vessel  of  this  class,  with  all  the  appliances  of  European 
navy  yards  and  fuunderies,  required  months.  The  Confederates  needed  such 
vessels  in  weeks.  They  had  no  means  of  building  a  hull  or  of  making  an 
engine.  They  had  no  iron  which  a  European  naval  constructor  would  have 
thought  fit  for  armor.  But  imbecility,  treachery,  and  accident  gave  them  a 
hull  and  engine  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  1855  the. United  States  built  at  different  navy  yards  three  powerful 
steam  frigates,  the  Mcrrimac,  the  Roanoke,  and  the  Minnesota.  They  were 
all  nearly  alike,  of  about  3500  tons  burden,  carrying  from  forty  to  fifty  heavy 
guns.  In  April,  18(51,  the  Merrimac  was  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  under* 
going  repairs.  When  that  place  was  abandoned,  she  was  set  on  fire,  scut- 
tled, and  sunk.  She  was  soon  after  raised  by  the  Confederates,  and  John 
M.  Brooke,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  tbe  United  States  Navy,  John  L.Porter, 
Confederate  naval  constructor,  and  William  P.Williamson,  chief  engineer, 
were  ordered  to  examine  into  her  condition  and  the  use  to  which  she  might 
be  put.  They  reported  that  her  upper  works  were  so  much  damaged  that 
she  could  not  be  rebuilt  without  great  expense  and  delay;  but  tbe  bottom 
part  of  the  hull,  the  boilers,  and  heavy  parts  of  the  engine,  were  almost  with- 
out injury,  and  that  these  could  be  adapted  for  a  shot-proof  steam  battery 
more  quickly  and  for  one  third  of  tbe  sum  which  it  would  cost  to  construct 
such  a  vessel  anew.  The  plan  was  furnished  by  Brooke  and  Porter.  Tbe 
central  part  of  the  hull,  for  something  more  than  half  of  its  length,  was  cut 
down  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  water-line  to  form  the  gun-deck,  and 
the  hull  was  plated  with  iron  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet  below  the  water- 
line.  A  casemate  of  entirely  novel  construction  was  built  upon  the  gun- 
deck.  Pine  beams,  a  foot  square  and  fifteen  feet  long,  were  placed  side  by 
side,  like  rafters,  at  an  inclination  of  about  45  degrees.  These  projected  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  like  the  eaves  of  a  house,  their  ends  dipping  two  feet 
below  the  water.  Upon  these  beams  were  placed  two  layers  of  oak  planks 
four  inches  thick,  one  layer  horizontal,  the  other  vertical.  This  was  first 
overlaid  with  ordinary  flat  bars  of  iron  four  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Ex- 
periments which  were  made  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Brooke  showed 
that  this  thickness  of  iron  was  inadequate,  and  a  layer  of  railroad  iron  was 
added.  This  casemate  did  not  crnne  to  a  point,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  but 
there  was  a  flat  space  on  the  top,  rendered  bomb-proof  by  plates  of  wrought 
iron.  From  this  roof  projected  a  short  smoke-stack.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  eight  11-inch  guns,  four  on  each  side,  and  a  100-pound  rifled  Arm- 
strong gun  at  each  end.  The  ends  of  the  vessel  were  cut  down  still  lower, 
so  as  to  be  two  feet  below  water.  A  light  bulwark,  or  false  bow,  of  wood 
was  built.  This  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the  water  from 
banking  up  against  the  casemate  when  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  and  of 
a  tank  to  diminish  the  draft.  The  inclined  roof  and  submerged  eaves  and 
ends  constituted  the  novel  and  distinctive  features  of  this  battery,  to  which 
was  given  tbe  name  of  tbe  Virginia.  Tbe  draft  of  the  Mcrrimac  bad  been 
about  twenty-three  feet,  and  her  speed  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  iron  heaped  upon  her  when  she  was  converted  into  the  Virginia  brought 
her  down  about  two  feet  more,  and  her  speed  was  reduced  quite  one  half.' 

Tbe  construction  of  tbe  Virginia  was  commenced  in  June,  1861,  and  push- 
ed forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  fact  that  this  battery  was  being  built 
could  not  long  be  concealed  from  the  Federal  authorities,  but  every  effort 
was  made  to  mislead  them  by  false  information.  Now  it  was  reported  that 
the  Virginia  was  ready  for  action,  and  would  soon  come  out;  then  some 
Southern  paper  would  contain  a  paragraph  affirming  that  she  was  a  failure; 


1  The  description  of  the  Virpnia  is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  plans  were  carefully  concealed 
in  the  archives  of  the  Confederate  naval  department,  which  has  never  dirnlged  them.  No  one 
except  her  builders  nnd  crew  appears  ever  to  have  been  on  board  of  ber.  When  she  was  blown 
np,  so  complete  was  the  destruction  that  no  fraeTnent  of  her  armor  has  been  discovered.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  10  the  character  and  thickness  of  the  iron  which  covered  the  casemate.  We  bare 
accepted,  with  some  doubl,  the  statement  of  ihc  donble  thickness  flat  bar-  nnd  railroad  iron,  mak- 
ing from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  all.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  effect  of  the  *hot  which  she  with- 
stood, which  would  certainly  have  penetraied  four  inches  if  struck  perpendicular l)\— The  accom- 
panying picture  is  the  best  ever  taken.  The  submerged  stem  is  not  shown,  as  it  was  below  wa- 
ter and  invisible.  The  bow,  which  appear*  priding  before  the  casemate,  was  "imply  the  light, 
false  bow,  bnilt  upon  the  real  bow,  which  was  below  water.  The  sloping  side*  should  hare  been 
represented  as  dipping  below  the  water,  instead  of  slopping  at  tbe  edge  of  the  hull,  above  the  wa- 
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her  armor  had  been  found  too  thin  to  bo  of  service;  more  had  been  piled 
upon  her,  until  accurate  calculation  showed  that  she  would  never  float. 
Again  it  was  said  that  her  back  had  been  broken  in  attempting  to  launch 
her,  and  that  she  was  abandoned.  Several  persona  made  their  appearance 
in  the  Federal  lines  claiming  to  have  been  employed  upon  her,  and  furnish- 
ed rude  drawings  of  her  construction.  Whether  they  were  treacherous  or 
ignorant  can  not  be  known ;  but  their  descriptions  were  certainty  far  from 
accurate. 

The  Federal  government  was  slow  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  iron-clad 
vessels.  Before  tho  rebellion  it  had  made  no  direct  experiments  in  this  di- 
rection. Robert  and  Edwin  Stevens,  wealthy  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  had 
indeed,  for  some  years,  been  engaged  in  constructing  an  iron  battery  upon  a 
plan  of  their  own,  and  Congress  had  at  different  times  made  appropriations 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  ;  the  builders  had  also  expended  more  than 
n  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  In  December,  1861,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  this  vessel.  They  reported  unfavorably.  To  complete 
her  would  cost  more  than  $550,000,  making  the  whole  expense  nearly 
$1,300,000,  and  it  would  be  months  before  she  could  be  made  available. 
Meanwhile,  when  Congress  met  in  extra  session  in  July,  1861,  the  Naval  De- 
partment asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
iron  plates.  This  was  refused  ;  but  the  President  ordered  that  plate  should 
be  prepared,  without  waiting  for  an  appropriation.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
was  made  for  building  one  or  more  iron-clads.  The  next  day  an  advertise- 
ment was  issued  for  proposals,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
plans  suggested.  Seventeen  proposals  were  presented  for  vessels  ranging 
from  83  to  400  feet  in  length,  to  cost  from  $32,000  to  $1,500,000  each.  The 
commission  reported  in  favor  of  three  different  vessels.  The  Ironsides,  by 
Merrick  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  was  to  be  a  regular  man  of-war,  covered 
witli  four  and  a  half  inch  solid  plates.  She  was  to  be  2-40  feet  long,  about 
3500  tons  burden,  to  carry  20  heavy  guns  in  broadside.  She  would  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $780,000.  The  Galena,  by  C.  S.  Bushnell,  of 
New  Haven,  was  to  be  a  steamer  of  700  tons,  brigantine  rigged,  pierced  for 
18  guns.  Her  frame  to  be  of  solid  timber  18  inches  thick,  covered  from  2 
to  4  inches  with  plates  of  thin  rolled  iron.  Her  armor  was  found  in  the  end 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  heavy  guns,  Her  cost  was  $235,000.  Both 
these  vessels  were  built  upon  general  models  which  bad  been  long  in  use. 

Of  an  altogether  different  class  was  the  Monitor  proposed  by  John  Erics- 
son, of  New  York.1  Her  design  was  so  wholly  new  in  every  respect  that 
the  approval  of  the  commission  was  cautiously  guarded.  They  said :  "  This 
is  novel,  but  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  plan  which  will  render  the  battery 
shot  and  shell  proof.  "We  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  her  properties 
for  sea  are  uot  such  as  a  sea-going  vessel  should  possess ;  but  she  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  on  our  coast  in  smooth  water.  We  recommend 
that  an  experiment  be  made  with  one  battery  of  this  description  on  the 
terms  proposed,  with  a  guaranty  and  forfeiture  in  case  of  a  failure  in  any  of 
the  points  and  properties  of  the  vessel  as  proposed." 

Novel  as  the  plan  was  to  others,  it  was  no  sudden  conception  of  the  in- 
ventor. It  had  been  thought  out  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  been  construct- 
ed in  drawings  and  models  for  years.  So  confident  was  Ericsson  of  the 
perfect  success  of  his  invention,  that  he  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  the 
"  Monitor,"  in  order  "  to  admonish  the  South  of  the  fate  of  the  rebellion, 
Great  Britain  of  her  fading  naval  supremacy,  and  the  English  government 
of  the  folly  of  spending  millions  in  fixed  fortifications  for  defense."  These 
terms  were  accepted.  The  price  was  to  be  $275,000.  The  contract  was 
signed  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  construction  of  the  vessel  was  under- 
taken by  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  who,  starting  in  life  as  the  driver  of  a  railway 
engine,  then  becoming  an  engineer  and  ship-builder,  had,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
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.5  bora  in  Sweden  in  1S03.  From  boyhood  h:  manifested  decided  aptitude 
lion.  In  1823  he  went  u>  England,  when;  he  acquired  the  highest  repnta- 
Hu  came  to  America  in  1839,  assuming  at  once  and  maintain- 


ty-eight,  become  proprietor  of  the  "Continental  Works"  at  Grecnpoint,  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Ericsson  superintended  the  whole  work  in  person. 
In  spite  of  his  threescore  years,  he  was  every  where  skipping  up  and  down 
ladders,  and  over  planks  and  gangways,  as  though  he  were  a  boy  of  sixteen. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  plate  could  not  be  fitted  or  a  bolt  driven  without  his 
being  at  the  workman's  side.  So  rapidly  was  the  work  pressed  forward 
that  the  vessel  was  launched,  with  her  engines  on  board,  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary,just  a  hundred  days  after  the  keel  was  laid. 

The  hull  of  the  Monitor  was  constructed  of  a  double  thickness  of  iron, 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  strengthened  by  iron  ribs  and  knees.  It  was 
140  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  12  feet  deep.  Tho 
shape  and  proportions  were  like  those  of  the  half  of  an  egg-shell  Blightly 
flattened  at  the  bottom.  An  Indian  canoe  is  an  almost  perfect  miniature  of 
this  hull,  and  is  apparently  hardly  less  frail,  for  a  cannon  ball  would  picrco 
the  thin  iron  as  easily  as  a  pistol  shot  would  the  bark  sides  of  the  canoe. 
But  this  frail  hull  was  so  protected  that  when  afloat  no  shot  could  reach  it 
Five  feet  below  the  top,  an  iron  shelf,  strongly  braced,  projected  nearly  four 
feet  from  the  sides.  This  shelf  was  filled  up  with  oaken  blocks  three  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  over  which  were  bolted  five  series  of  iron  plates,  each  an  inch 
thick.  This  armor-shelf  or  platform  projected  sixteen  feet  at  the  stem,  in 
order  to  cover  the  rudder  and  propeller,  and  ten  feet  at  the  bow,  to  protect 
the  anchor.  The  entire  length  on  deck  was  166  feet,  the  breadth  42.  When 
afloat,  the  entire  hull  and  three  feet  of  the  armor-platform  were  submerged. 
To  the  eye  the  vessel  was  merely  a  low  raft,  rising  only  two  feet  above  wa- 
ter. No  shot  from  a  hostile  vessel  could  reach  the  vulnerable  hull  with- 
out passing  through  the  invulnerable  armor.  This  defensive  structure  of 
the  Monitor  was  solely  the  invention  of  Ericsson. 

But  a  vessel  of  war  must  possess  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  power. 
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This  in  the  Monitor  was  embodied  in  two  11-inch  guns,  a  heavier  ordnance 
than  had  ever  before  been  placed  on  any  vessel.  Ericsson  had  struck  upon 
a  principle  which  all  European  engineers  had  strangely  missed.  In  the  field, 
the  primary  object  in  warfare  is  to  slaughter  the  enemy's  men ;  in  naval 
warfare,  to  destroy  his  vessels.  A  rifle  bullet  will  disable  a  man  as  effectu- 
ally as  a  cannon  ball;  heavy  shot  only  will  destroy  a  ship.  In  the  field,  the 
combatant  will  succeed  who  can  strike  the  more  blows;  ou  the  water,  the 
one  who  can  strike  the  heavier.  Tlie  guns  of  the  Monitor  could  be  placed 
only  upon  the  deck ;  these,  as  well  as  the  gunners,  must  be  protected.  For 
the  means  of  doing  this  the  Monitor  was  indebted  to  the  revolving  turret, 
the  invention  of  another  than  Ericsson,  though  he  displayed  rare  genius  in 
first  adapting  it  to  practical  use.  Ten  years  before  Ericsson  had  dreamed 
of  the  Monitor,  a  lad  residing  in  an  inland  American  village  had  thought  of 
revolving  turrets. 

Theodore  R.  Timby  was  born  in  Duchess  County,  New  York,  in  1822. 
He  received  the  education  usual  among  the  sons  of  American  farmers.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  engaged  in  active  business;  but  the 
bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  mechanical  invention.  At  sixteen  he  con- 
structed a  model  of  a  floating  dry-dock,  but  it  was  pronounced  to  be  practi- 
cally useless  by  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  he  abandoned  it.  Years 
after  it  was  re-invented  by  others;  but  these  docks  now  in  use  contain  noth- 
ing essential  which  was  not  embodied  in  the  model  of  this  young  resident 
of  a  country  town.  Several  other  inventions  were  more  profitable.  His 
first  model  for  a  revolving  turret  was  made  in  1841.  It  was  hardly  six 
inches  in  height,  but  contains  the  germ  of  the  whole  invention.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1843,  he  filed  his  first  caveat  for  this  in  the  Patent  Office. 
The  specifications  were  for  a  "revolving  metallic  tower,  and  for  a  revolving 
tower  for  a  floating  battery,  to  be  propelled  by  steam."  In  the  mean  while 
he  was  constructing  a  large  iron  model,  which  was  finished  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  and  was  during  that  year  publicly  exhibited  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  urged  his  invention  upon  the  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, besides  constructing  several  models,  one  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  French  government,  and  an- 
other to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Our  military  au- 
thorities admitted  the  practicability  of  the  invention, 
but  assumed  it  to  be  wholly  superfluous.  The  de- 
fenses of  the  country,  it  was  said,  were  already  more 
than  could  ever  be  required,  A  favorable  report 
was  indeed  made,  in  1848,  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
committee  being  Jefterson  Davis.  No  farther  action 
was  taken  on  this  report,  although  it  was  endorsed 
by  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau.  Titnby,  how- 
ever, took  out  patents  covering  the  broad  claim  "for 
a  revolving  tower  for  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare, whether  used  on  land  or  water."  The  advant- 
ages of  the  revolving  turret  for  naval  warfare  are  ap- 
parent at  a  glance.  It  furnishes  a  shield  for  guns 
and  gunners  which  can  be  made  invulnerable  with- 
out using  a  weight  of  iron  greater  than  can  be  float- 
ed; and  it  enables  the  vessel,  without  altering  its 
own  position,  to  bring  its  whole  ordnance  to  bear 
upon  any  point  in  the  circle.  When  Ericsson  bent 
himself  to  the  invention  of  a  floating  battcrv,  be 
found  the  one  essential  thing  necessary  to  give  it 
practical  offensive  power  ready  to  his  hands,  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  then  knew  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  it,  Th«o  din™,  .re ■««.« 

The  turret  of  the  Monitor  was  constructed   of  ^^"^"^^.1? 
plates  of  iron  an  inch  thick,  about  three  feet  wide, 


and  nine  feet  long.  Eight  of  these  plates  constituted  its  thickness.  It  was 
thus  nine  feet  high  and  eight  inches  thick,  with  a  diameter  of  about  twen- 
ty feet  The  two  port-holes,  side  by  side,  were  oval,  just  large  enough 
horizontally  to  allow  the  gun  to  be  run  out,  with  sufficient  vertical  height 
to  give  room  for  the  elevation  of  the  guns  to  secure  the  range  for  different 
distances.  It  was  made  to  revolve  upon  a  central  shaft  by  means  of  a  sep- 
arate engine.  "When  not  in  action,  by  driving  back  a  wedge  it  rested  firm- 
ly upon  a  metallic  ring  upon  the  deck.  The  guns  were  loaded  within  the 
turret,  and  only  run  out  to  be  discharged.  The  deck  was  perfectly  flat, 
without  even  a  permanent  railing.  The  smoke-pipe  and  draft-pipe  for  ad- 
mitting air  to  the  hull  could  be  lowered  below  the  deck.  When  the  vessel 
was  prepared  for  action  the  deck  presented  a  smooth  surface,  broken  only 
by  the  huge  round  turret,  and  a  low  square  pilot-house  near  the  bow. 
The  vessel  drew  ten  feet  of  water,  and  was  rated  at  77(i  tons. 

The  work  of  the  constructors  was  completed  early  in  January.  Two  full 
months  were  spent  in  fitting  the  armament  and  testing  the  apparatus.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  in  obedience  to  a  sudden  order,  she  set  out  for  Fortress 
Monroe.  She  reached  her  destination  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  just  in  time 
to  avert  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  but  just  too  late  to  prevent  a  great 
disaster;  for  the  Virginia  had  come  out  ten  hours  before,  and  won  the 
first  battle  in  Hampton  Roads. 

Hampton  Roads  is  an  indentation  setting  in  westward  from  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  narrow  entrance  is  guarded  by  Fortress  Monroe,  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula jutting  out  from  the  southern  shore.  It  then  spreads  out  into  an 
oval  harbor  some  five  miles  in  diameter.  Here  and  there  is  a  shallow  place; 
but  almost  every  part  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessel.  The  estu- 
aries of  two  rivers  enter  the  top  of  the  harbor  from  opposite  directions:  the 
James  from  the  northwest,  and  the  Elizabeth  from  the  southeast.  At  the 
head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Elizabeth,  eight  miles  from  its  opening,  are  Nor- 
folk on  the  east  side,  and  Portsmouth,  with  Gosport,  its  suburb,  on  the  west. 
The  navy  yard  is  at  Gosport,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Roads.  The  harbor  formed  by  the  bay  and  estuary  is  one  of  tho 
best  on  the  continent,  Hampton  Roads  was  made  the  great  naval  rendez- 
vous for  the  Federal  fleet.  The  north  shore  was  occupied  by  the  Federals, 
who  had  a  camp  at  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James.  The  Con- 
federates had  intrenched  camps  at  Sewall's  Point  and  Craney  Island,  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth,  covering  the  approach  to  Norfolk. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1861,  Norfolk  bad  been  so  feebly 
held  that  it  might  have  been  taken.  Butler,  who  had  11,000  men  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  projected  an  expedition  for  this  purpose;  but  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  all  active  operations  by  the  Federal  ar- 
mies. Every  possible  man  was  withdrawn  to  Washington.  Only  5000 
were  left,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  for  six  months  the  enemy  were  left  to 
construct  the  Virginia  without  hinderanee. 

Meantime  Federal  fleets  had  assembled  in  the  Roads  and  had  been  dis- 
patched upon  various  expeditions.  In  the  first  days  of  March  the  only  ves- 
sels of  war  at  that  point  were  the  steam  frigates  Minnesota  and  Roanoke, 
twins  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  sailing  frigates  Cumberland,  24  guns,  saved 
from  the  seizure  at  Norfolk,  and  Congress,  50  guns.  The  St,  Lawrence,  60- 
gun  ship,  mounting  12  gnns,  came  in  on  the  6tb  from  a  cruise.  Besides 
these  was  a  fleet  of  transports  and  tugs.  The  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  lay 
down  the  Roads,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Roanoke,  always  unlucky, 
was  disabled,  having  broken  her  shaft  five  months  before.  She  bore  the 
flag  of  Captain  Marston,  then  the  senior  officer  of  the  post,  for  Goldsborougb, 
the  flag-officer  in  command,  was  absent  with  the  Albemarle  expedition. 
The  Cumberland  and  Congress  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Goldsborougb  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  sailing  vessel  should  be  left 
without  a  tug  at  hand  to  manage  i\.  This  provision  was  neglected.  The 
apprehensions  excited  by  reports  of  the  near  completion  of  the  Merrimac  or 
Virginia  had  died  away.     Men  bad  come  to  look  upon  her  as  a  bugbear,  or, 
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at  worst,  an  enemy  that  could  easily  be  managed  by  the  Minnesota.  "  We 
arc  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Merrimac,"  wrote  Captain  Van  Brunt,  of  the 
Minnesota,  "and  wish  she  would  come  out" 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,  what  appeared  to  be  three  small 
steamers  were  seen  coming  down  tbe  Elizabeth.  Oae  of  these,  merely  from 
the  large  size  of  her  smoke-pipe,  was  conjectured  to  be  the  Virginia.  Cut 
down  as  she  was,  she  looked  in  the  distance  no  larger  than  a  tug.  Her  ap- 
pearance at  that  time  was  a  surprise.  The  two  frigates  lay  at  anchor,  with 
tbe  wash-clothes  of  the  crew  hanging  from  the  rigging.  Radford,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cumberland,  was  on  the  Hoanoke,  miles  away,  acting  as  a 
member  of  a  court  of  inquiry.  He  took  horse  and  rode  for  Newport  News, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  his  vessel  go  down.  Marston  ordered 
the  Minnesota  to  get  under  way  at  once,  and  summoned  two  tugs  to  tow  the 
broken-shafted  Eoanoke  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Minnesota  was  soon 
under  full  headway.  Her  speed  being  twice  that  of  the  enemy,  she  could 
choose  her  own  ground.  Van  Brunt  meant  to  run  her  into  the  iron-clad, 
whose  armor  would  be  no  protection  against  such  a  blow,  and  the  shock 
would  have  broken  her  in  two.  Passing  near  Sewall's  Point,  fire  was  open- 
ed upon  the  Minnesota  from  the  rifle  battery,  one  shot  crippling  her  main- 
mast. She  returned  a  broadside,  and  steamed  on  till  she  came  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  enemy.  The  tide  was  running  ebb;  the  Minnesota 
drew  twenty-three  feet,  and  there  was  now  less  depth  of  water  at  a  shoal 
part  of  the  channel ;  but  tbe  bottom  was  soft,  and  it  was  vainly  hoped  she 
might  be  forced  over.  She  stuck  fast,  out  of  range  of  tbe  Virginia,  and  lay 
an  idle  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress.  The 
Eoanoke  was  dragged  slowly  on  by  two  tugs.  She  too  ran  aground  at  the 
stern,  in  twenty-one  feet  of  water,  and  could  go  no  farther.  Her  head  was 
dragged  around,  and  the  helpless  hulk  was  pointed  down  the  bay.  Going 
and  returning,  she  was  fired  upon  from  the  batteries  at  Sewall's  Point.  They 
aimed  wildly;  some  shot  passed  through  the  rigging  and  fell  far  beyond. 
The  fire  was  returned,  but  the  balls  fell  short  of  the  mark. 

The  Virginia  left  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Her  commander,  Franklin  Buchanan,  had  entered  the  United  States  Navy 
thirty-five  years  before.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  stood 
high  on  the  roll.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  commander  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Washington.  He  then  threw  up  his  commission  and  entered  the 
Confederate  service.  Born  in  Maryland,  he  had  not  even  the  pretext  of  fol- 
lowing his  state  in  taking  up  arms  against  his  country.  As  the  Virginia 
left  her  dock,  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Two  barricades  which  closed  the  river  were  opened,  and  tbe 
iron-clad,  accompanied  by  tbe  Beaufort  and  the  Raleigh,  tugs,  each  mount- 
ing a  single  gun,  steamed  down  the  stream.  It  was  the  trial  trip  of  the  Vir- 
ginia, and  she  was  found  to  move  slowly.  At  one  o'clock  she  cleared  the 
Elizabeth  River,  and  stood  straight  across  the  Roads  toward  Newport  News. 
The  Congress  lay  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore;  the  Cumberland  was  two  hundred  yards  beyond.  As  the  Virginia 
came  within  range,  she  opened  upon  the  Congress  from  her  100-pound  bow 
gun.  Passing  the  Congress  at  three  hundred  yards,  she  received  a  harm- 
less broadside.  She  returned  it  with  effect,  a  single  shot  disabling  every 
man  but  one  at  a  gun,  and  kept  straight  on  for  the  Cumberland,  which  had 
been  swung  across  the  channel,  to  bring  her  full  broadside  to  bear  upon  the 
approaching  enemy.  The  Cumberland  opened  fire  from  her  two  pivot 
guns,  and  soon  after  with  her  whole  broadside  of  eleven  9-inch  Dahlgrens. 
Broadside  after  broadside  followed  in  rapid  succession,  but  the  balls  glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  iron  armor  of  the  Virginia,  which  kept  straight  on,  with- 
out returning  a  shot  or  showing  a  single  man.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  give 
her  defensive  power  a  fair  test.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  Six 
full  broadsides  had  been  received  at  nearer  and  nearer  range,  with  no  essen- 
tial damage.  The  Virginia  kept  straight  on  for  minutes,  which  seemed 
hours,  her  bow  pointed  square  at  the  side  of  the  Cumberland.  It  was  now 
three  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  sharp  shot,  and  a  dull,  heavy  blow  at 
the  same  instant.  The  iron-armed  prow  of  the  Virginia  had  struck  the 
Cumberland  near  the  bow,  and  below  the  water-line.  Plank,  beams,  and 
knees  gave  way  like  laths,  leaving  a  ragged  opening  into  which  a  man 
might  have  passed ;  through  this  a  torrent  of  water  poured  into  the  hold. 
The  Virginia  then  opened  fire.  Every  shot  told.  The  first  shot  passed 
through  the  sick-bay,  killing  five  men.  Broadside  after  broadside  followed 
in  merciless  succession,  every  shot  reaching  a  vital  part  Sick-bay,  berth- 
deck,  and  gun-deck  were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  For  half  an 
hour  the  pumps  of  the  Cumberland  were  worked,  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
out  the  water  as  fast  as  it  rushed  in  through  the  yawning  hole  in  her  side. 
It  was  all  in  vain;  the  water  gained  momently.  The  forward  magazine 
was  soon  flooded,  and  all  the  powder  for  keeping  up  the  fire  was  brought 
from  the  after  magazine.  In  thirty-five  minutes  the  water  had  risen  to 
the  main  hatchway,  add  the  ship  canted  over,  just  ready  to  sink.  All  the 
wounded  who  could  walk  were  ordered  out  of  the  cockpit.  These  were 
few,  for  most  were  unable  to  help  themselves  or  be  helped  by  others.  All 
the  while  during  these  long  minutes  the  Cumberland  kept  up  her  useless 
fire,  no  gun  being  abandoned  until  the  waters  creeping  up  toward  the  stern 
from  the  sinking  bow  drowned  it  out.  All  the  while  the  Virginia  kept  up 
her  slow  and  sure  fire,  every  shot  telling.  Only  one  man  was  seen  on  board 
the  iron-clad.  Near  the  close  of  the  fight  he  showed  himself  from  a  port- 
hole; a  ball  from  the  Cumberland  cut  him  in  two.  The  last  shot  from  the 
fated  Cumberland  was  fired  by  Matthew  Tenney,  from  a  gun  just  above  wa- 
ter, that  next  to  him  being  overflowed.  He  attempted  to  scramble  out  from 
the  open  port-hole,  but  the  water  rushing  in  swept  him  back,  and  he  went 
down  in  the  sinking  vessel.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  Virginia 
had  given  the  fatal  blow,  the  Cumberland  went  down  in  fifty-four  foot  wa- 


ter, her  pennant  still  flying  from  the  mast-head  above  the  waves.  Not  a 
man  was  captured.  A  few  swam  to  land,  and  more  were  picked  up  by 
small  boats  from  the  shore.  The  Virginia  ceased  her  fire  when  the  frigate 
went  down,  and  turned  toward  the  Congress. 

As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  Virginia  had  opened  the  fight,  a  num- 
ber of  Confederate  steamers  came  out  from  the  James  River"  and  joined  in 
the  action.  These  were  the  Teazer,  of  one  gun,  the  Jamestown,  of  two"  guns, 
and  tbe  Patrick  Henry,  formerly  known  as  the  Yorktown,  of  six  guns.  The 
last  two  had  formerly  been  packets,  owned  by  New  York  merchants,  and 
plying  between  New  York  and  Richmond.  They  had  been  seized  by  the 
Confederates,  and  converted  into  armed  vessels.  Seeing  the  fate  of  the  Cum- 
berland, Lieutenant  Smith,  who  commanded  the  Congress,  hoisted  sail,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  tug-boat,  ran  the  frigate  ashore  in  water  too  shoal  to  per- 
mit the  Virginia  to  run  her  down.  All  the  small  Confederate  steamers  as- 
sailed her  with  a  sharp  fire,  which  made  terrible  havoc  among  her  crew. 
The  Virginia,  having  finished  the  Cumberland,  then  turned  upon  the  Con- 
gress. Taking  up  a  position  150  yards  astern,  the  iron-clad  raked  the  frig- 
ate fore  and  aft  with  shell,  every  one,  at  that  close  range,  telling  with  fatal 
precision.  The  fuses  were  cut  short,  and  every  shell  burst  inside  the  frigate. 
The  first  killed  seventeen  men  at  a  single  gun.  During  all  the  fire  hardly 
a  man  was  merely  wounded ;  most  who  were  hurt  were  killed  outright,  the 
head  or  shoulder  being  shorn  off,  or  the  body  cut  in  twain.  Surgical  aid 
was  useless.  After  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  surgeon  of  the 
Congress  did  not  even  pretend  to  amputate  a  limb.  The  most  that  he  could 
do  was  to  apply  a  tourniquet  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  administer  stimulants 
to  prevent  prostration.  "The  only  insignificant  wound  which  I  dressed," 
he  says,  "  was  that  of  one  of  the  crew  who  had  his  hand  taken  off." 

The  Congress  was  fast  aground,  and  could  meet  the  terrible  broadsides  of 
the  Virginia  only  from  her  two  stern  guns.  These  were  soon  disabled;  one 
was  dismounted,  the  other  had  its  muzzle  shot  off.  Lieutenant  Smith,  the 
commander,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Pen- 
dergrast.  The  frigate  was  disabled,  and  on  fire  in  several  places ;  not  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  If  every  gun  had  been  brought 
to  bear  it  would  have  been  useless.  A  chance  shot  might  enter  a  port-hole, 
but  the  armor  of  the  Virginia  was  impenetrable.  There  was  no  hope  of  suc- 
cor from  the  Minnesota,  which  lay  three  miles  off  fast  aground.  At  four 
o'clock  the  colors  of  the  Congress  were  hauled  down.  An  officer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia took  formal  possession.  The  Congress  prize  was  given  in  charge  to 
Lieutenant  Parker,  who  had  brought  the  little  gun-boat  Beaufort  alongside. 
He  ordered  that  the  frigate  should  be  abandoned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
he  meant  to  burn  her  at  once.  The  surgeon  remonstrated.  He  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  the  wounded  in  that  time.  A  score  or  more  of 
the  crew  of  the  Congress  got  on  board  the  Beaufort.  In  the  confusion  it  is 
said  that  they  supposed  her  to  be  a  Federal  tug  from  the  shore.  The  Con- 
gress lay  within  rifle-shot  from  the  shore.  A  regiment  or  two  had  been 
hurried  to  the  nearest  point.  They  opened  a  sharp  rifle  and  artillery  fire 
upon  the  Beaufort.  Several  were  wounded,  among  whom  were  Lieutenant 
Miner,  of  the  Virginia.  The  gun-boat  hauled  off,  and  the  Virginia  again 
opened  fire  upon  the  ill-fated  Congress,  although  she  had  a  white  flag  flying 
to  show  that  she  was  out  of  action.  The  Confederates  reported,  and  doubt- 
less believed,  that  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  Congress,  after  her  colors 
had  been  hauled  down  and  while  the  white  flag  was  flying.  They  were  cer- 
tainly in  error;  but  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  they  might  well  suppose 
that  the  shot  which  were  fired  from  the  shore  came  from  the  ship.  They 
must  stand  fairly  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  having  wantonly  fired  upon 
a  defenseless  enemy  who  had  surrendered.  The  firing  by  the  Federal  forces 
from  the  shore  can  only  be  justified  by  presuming  that  the  troops  there  did 
not  see  that  the  colors  of  the  Congress  had  been  hauled  down,  and  were  re- 
placed by  tbe  white  flag  of  truce.  After  firing  a  few  shells  the  Virginia  and 
her  allies  left  the  Congress  and  turned  toward  the  Minnesota.  The  Con- 
gress was  on  fire  in  several  places.  Her  boats  were  manned,  and  those  of 
tbe  crew  who  were  unhurt,  and  a  few  of  the  wounded,  were  taken  ashore. 
The  Congress  continued  to  burn  for  eight  hours.  At  midnight  the  flames 
reached  the  magazine,  and  the  frigate,  blown  up,  disappeared  beneath  the 
waters. 

The  March  day  was  wearing  to  a  close,  but  there  was  still  two  hours  of 
daylight,  when  the  Virginia,  having  destroyed  the  Cumberland  and  Con- 
gress, bore  down  upon  the  Minnesota.  This  great  steam  frigate  had  lain  all 
these  long  hours  helplessly  aground.  Steam  tugs  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
haul  her  off  The  Roanoke,  after  grounding,  had  gone  down  the  Roads. 
The  St  Lawrence,  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  had  approached  the  Minnesota.  She 
too  grounded,  and,  after  receiving  a  single  shell,  and  throwing  in  return  a 
harmless  broadside,  was  dragged  oft",  and  steered  down  toward  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. This  one  shell,  a  chance  shot,  thrown  from  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
went  sheer  through  the  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  just  above  the  water-line, 
passed  through  the  ward-room,  the  surgeon's  state-room  on  the  opposite  side, 
demolishing  a  bulkhead  ;  it  then  struck  a  heavy  iron  bar,  and  glanced  back 
into'thc  ward-room,  where  it  rested,  its  force  being  expended.  This  shell 
failed  to  explode,  and  no  person  was  injured ;  but  the  actual  damage  done 
by  this  one  shot  proved  to  the  captain  of  the  St.Lawrence  that  his  vessel 
was  no  match  for  the  Virginia.  She  was  impervious  to  any  shot  from  his 
fifty  guns,  while  any  shell  from  her  might  destroy  the  St.Lawrence. 

The  Virginia,  Jamestown,  and  Patrick  Henry  had  borne  down  upon  the 
stranded  Minnesota.  The  draft  of  the  iron-clad  prevented  her  from  coming 
within  a  mile  of  her  enemy.  She  took  a  position  at  this  distance  on  tbe 
starboard  bow,  and  opened  fire.  Only  one  shot  hit  its  mark.  The  Minne- 
sota returned  from  her  10-inch  pivot,  with  no  result.  The  Jamestown  and 
Patrick  Henry  were  more  effective.     They  took  a  closer  position  on  pori- 
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bow  and  stern,  firing  from  rifled  gang,  and  killing  and  wounding  several 
men.  The  return  from  the  Minnesota  was  quite  as  effective.  The  Patrick 
Henry  received  a  shot  which  passed  through  her  boiler,  killing  and  wound- 
ing seven  men,  and  disabling  her  for  the  moment.  She  was  towed  off  by 
her  consorts.  Two  full  hours  had  been  spent  in  this  indecisive  combat. 
Night  was  closing  in.  The  Virginia,  essentially  unharmed  by  the  fiery  or- 
deal through  which  she  had  passed,  dared  not  lie  out  the  night  in  the  Roads. 
At  seven  o'clock,  an  hour  after  sunset,  she  hauled  off,  and  with  her  consorts 
steamed  to  the  sheltering  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth.  She 
might  well  do  so.  No  vessel  that  ever  floated  had  done  so  great  a  work  in 
a  single  half  day.  She  had  destroyed  two  powerful  vessels,  carrying  three 
times  her  number  of  men,  and  -fully  six  times  her  weight  of  armament. 
She,  with  two  feeble  consorts,  had  engaged  two  other  great  vessels,  greatly 
her  superiors  measured  by  any  standard  before  known,  inflicting  far  more 
damage  than  she  received,  and  only  prevented  from  destroying  them  be- 
cause she  could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  them.  Her  first  day's  work 
might  fairly  be  claimed  as  the  greatest  ever  achieved  in  naval  warfare. 
Great  victories  had  before  been  won  upon  the  ocean,  but  never  had  there 
been  such  a  disproportion  between  the  losses  of  victors  and  vanquished. 

The  Cumberland  went  into  action  with  376  men.  When  the  survivors 
were  miiBtered  there  were  only  255,  She  lost  121  in  killed  and  drowned. 
The  crew  of  the  Congress  were  434  officers  and  men ;  of  these,  29S  got  to 
shore,  26  of  them  being  wounded,  10  mortally ;  there  were  in  all  120  killed 
and  missing;  about  20  of  these  were  made  prisoners,  leaving  a  roll  of  killed 
and  drowned  of  100  men.  Besides  these,  3  were  killed  on  the  Minnesota, 
and  16  wounded;  an  absolute  loss  of  fully  250  officers  and  men.  On  the 
Virginia  there  were  but  2  killed  and  8  wounded.  On  the  other  Confederate 
vessels  4  were  killed  and  a  few  more  wounded;  an  absolute  loss  of  not  more 
than  10  officers  and  men — fully  twenty-five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  disproportion  in  the  loss  of  vessels  and  material  was  still  greater. 
The  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  were  driven  away,  glad  of  the  accident  of 
low  water,  which  kept  off  the  Virginia  and  enabled  them  to  escape.  The 
Minnesota  had  inflicted  as  much  damage  as  she  had  received.  The  Cum- 
berland and  the  Congress  were  utterly  destroyed.  They  had  expended  their 
utmost  tire  upon  the  iron-clad.  The  result  was  that  they  had  riddled  her 
smoke-stack  and  steam-pipe,  shot  away  her  flag-staffs  and  anchor,  knocked 
off  the  muzzles  of  two  guns,  which  were  easily  replaced,  and  bad  started  an 
armor-plate  here  and  there.  The  Virginia  herself,  in  dashing  upon  the  Cum- 
berland, had  twisted  her  iron  prow.  All  the  harm  which  she  had  received 
was  immaterial,  and  could  be  wholly  remedied  in  a  few  hours.  She  with- 
drew from  action  only  because  the  coming  darkness  intervened.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  she  was  as  efficient  as  before. 

The  Virginia  steamed  off  in  the  gathering  darkness,  leaving  the  Minnesota 
fast  upon  the  mud-bank  where  she  had  lain  for  so  many  eventful  hours.  The 
recoil  from  her  own  heavy  broadsides  had  forced  her  farther  on,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  made  for  herself  a  cradle.  At  ten  o'clock  the  tide  com- 
menced to  run  flood,  and  for  six  hours  all  hands  were  at  work,  steam-tugs 
assisting,  to  haul  her  off  the  bank.  Every  effort  was  unavailing.  She  lay 
fast,  and  at  four  o'clock,  the  tide  having  fallen,  the  work  was  suspended,  and 
the  Minnesota  lay  immovable,  awaiting  a  new  onset  from  the  Virginia. 

Not  wholly  helpless,  however,  for  a  new  actor  had  come  upon  the  scene 
whose  powers  were  yet  to  be  tested  The  Monitor  had  left  New  York  three 
days  before  for  Hampton  Roads.  The  first  part  of  the  passage  was  stormy. 
The  waves  swept  clear  over  her  low  deck,  the  turret  often  being  the  only 
thing  above  water.  The  draft-pipe  for  conveying  air  to  the  crew  quartered 
in  the  hold  was  too  low,  and  the  water  poured  down  it.  It  was  lowered,  and 
its  opening  in  the  deck  tightly  closed.  Farther  provision  had  been  made 
for  drawing  air  down  the  turret.  The  machinery  became  disarranged.  The 
crew  were  almost  suffocated.  Water  also  leaked  down  at  the  junction  of 
the  turret  and  the  deck.  These  deficiencies  were  remedied,  and  the  battery 
outrode  the  storm,  proving  to  be  in  the  main  an  excellent  sea-boat.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th.  she  came  to  Hampton  Roads.  She  had  for  hours  heard 
the  heavy  sound  of  the  cannonading  which  announced  that  an  action  had 
been  going  on.  At  nine  in  the  evening  she  reached  the  fortress  and  learned 
what  had  happened.    Lieutenant  Worden  was  ready  to  test  his  untried  craft 


against  the  Virginia.  In  sixty  minutes  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Minnesota, 
by  whose  side  the  Monitor  was  anchored  at  an  hour  past  midnight.  The 
night  passed,  the  morning  broke,  and  the  slow  hours  passed  away  until,  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  Virginia  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  the  Minnesota. 

The  Christian  day  of  rest  has  come  to  be  the  battle-day  of  Christendom. 
At  sunrise  the  Virginia  appeared  coming  down  toward  the  Minnesota.  Ail 
hands  were  beat  to  quarters;  but  the  iron-clad  ran  directly  past,  almost 
within  reach  of  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  turning,  stood  straight 
up  the  channel  through  which  the  Minnesota  had  come  the  day  before.  Sig- 
nal was  made  for  the  Monitor  to  engage.  She  ran  down  directly  in  the 
wake  of  the  Minnesota,  covering  her  as  far  as  possible  with  her  diminutive 
bulk,  and  laid  herself  directly  alongside  the  Virginia.  Never  were  antago- 
nists apparently  so  unequally  matched.  The  Monitor  was  only  one  fifth  of 
the  size  of  her  antagonist,  and  appeared  much  smaller,  for  she  presented  to 
sight  nothing  but  her  flat  deck  just  above  the  water,  her  low,  square  pilot- 
house, and  round  turret.  The  Virginia  opened  upon  her  with  all  her  guns. 
Most  of  the  shot  flew  over  the  low  deck;  a  few  struck  the  turret;  but  all 
except  one  glanced  off,  leaving  hardly  a  mark.  One  rifled  bolt,  from  the 
100-pound  Armstrong,  struck  fair  and  square,  penetrating  half  through  the 
nine  inches  of  iron.  The  bolt  broke  off,  leaving  the  head  sticking  in  the 
wound.  Soon  the  antagonists  began  to  manoeuvre  for  position,  keeping  up 
a  fire  all  the  while.  The  speed  of  the  two  vessels  was  about  equal,  but  the 
light  draught  of  the  Monitor  gave  her  an  advantage.  Once  the  Virginia  got 
aground,  and  the  Monitor  steamed  round  and  round  her,  trying  bow,  stern, 
and  sides  in  search  of  a  vulnerable  point.  She  fired  cast-iron  shot  of  168 
pounds,  and  so  short  was  the  distance  and  so  fair  the  mark  that  hardly  one 
missed  ;  but  they  struck  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Virginia  at  so  great  an  an- 
gle that  they  glanced  harmlessly  off;  had  they  struck  a  perpendicular  wall 
they  would  either  have  gone  through  or  been  shattered. 

The  Virginia  soon  got  afloat  again,  and  finding  that  she  could  make  noth- 
ing of  the  invulnerable  Monitor,  turned  her  attention  once  more  to  the  Min- 
nesota, which  had  already  received  an  11-inch  shot  just  above  the  water-line. 
The  iron-clad  came  head  on,  and  received  the  full  broadside  of  the  Minne- 
sota. Fifty  solid  shot  struck  square.  Any  wooden  vessel  that  ever  floated 
would  have  gone  down  under  such  a  fire.  The  Virginia  was  apparently  un- 
harmed. She  fired  shell  in  return  from  her  rifled  bow-gun.  The  first  shell 
passed  sheer  through  four  rooms,  tearing  them  all  into  one,  and  in  exploding 
set  the  ship  on  fire.  The  second  shell  went  through  the  boiler  of  the  steam- 
tug  Dragon,  which  lay  alongside,  blowing  her  up,  killing  and  wounding  sev- 
en men.  But  the  third  shell  was  hardly  fired  when  the  Monitorinterposed, 
compelling  the  Virginia  to  shift  her  position.  She  grounded  again,  and  lay 
exposed  once  more  to  the  full  broadside  of  the  Minnesota.  Afloat  again,  she 
steamed  down  the  bay,  closely  followed  by  the  Monitor.  Reaching  more 
open  water,  she  turned  sharp  around,  and  ran  at  full  speed  square  against 
the  Monitor.  Her  iron  prow,  which  had  pierced  the  rib3  of  the  Cumber- 
land as  though  they  had  been  of  wicker-work,  left  hardly  a  mark  upon  the 
armed  side  of  the  Monitor,  upon  whose  turret  and  pilot-house  she  now  con- 
centrated her  whole  fire.  Soon  after  the  anxious  spectators  on  the  Minne- 
sota saw  the  Monitor  standing  down  the  bay,  while  the  Virginia,  with  the 
Patrick  Henry  and  Jamestown,  which  had  been  hovering  around,  headed  ap- 
parently straight  for  the  Minnesota,  still  fast  aground,  badly  crippled,  most 
of  her  shot  expended,  arid  her  crew  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Why  the  Mon- 
itor had  withdrawn  could  not  be  known.  Perhaps  she  had  expended  her 
ammunition ;  perhaps  she  had  sustained  some  vital  injury.  All  that  Van 
Brunt  could  know  was  that  the  Virginia  and  her  consorts  were  coming  down 
upon  him,  and  could  take  up  a  position  to  rake  his  stern  with  no  possibility 
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of  an  effective  reply.  lie  gave  orders  that  preparations  should  be  made  for 
destroying  his  ship  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  all  hope  of  saving  her  was 
gone ;  but,  upon  ascending  to  the  deck,  he  saw  that  the  Confederate  vessels 
had  no  intention  of  continuing  the  fight  They  had  changed  their  course, 
and  were  heading  with  ail  speed  fur  their  refuge  at  Craney  Island. 

Such  was  the  fight  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Virginia,  as  seen  through  the 
smoke  from  the  deck  of  the  Minnesota.  From  the  Monitor  itself  it  present- 
ed some  different  phases.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Virginia  was  seen  close  at 
hand.  Worden  took  his  station  in  the  pilot-house  to  direct  the  fight;  Sti- 
mers  controlled  the  movement  of  the  turret ,  Greene  had  charge  of  the  guns. 
The  action  began  at  a  quarter  before  nine.  At  half  past  eleven  a  shot  from 
the  Virginia  struck  square  against  the  pilot-house.  One  of  the  wrought- 
iron  logs,  9  inches  by  12,  of  which  it  was  built,  was  shattered.  Worden  was 
looking  from  a  narrow  loop-hole  just  opposite  the  point  where  the  shot 
struck.  Fragments  of  cement  were  driven  into  his  face,  blinding  him,  and 
forcing  him  to  give  the  command  to  Greene.  The  fight  was  kept  up  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer,  when  the  Virginia  drew  off,  sagging  down 
at  the  stern  as  though  she  was  aleak ;  but  her  movements  showed  that  her 
machinery  was  unharmed.  The  Monitor,  which  Van  Brunt,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  thought  to  be  heading  for  Fortress  Monroe,  soon  came 
up  to  the  Minnesota,  but  the  Confederate  vessels  were  close  up  to  their  ref- 
uge under  the  batteries  at  Cnmey  Island.  The  Monitor  did  not  pursue 
them.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  it  could  not  be  ascertained  how  much  dam- 
age had  been  sustained.  It  was  certain  that  ber  pilot-house  was  seriously 
injured  ;  another  shot  striking  it  fairly  would  have  disabled  her.  Her  heavy 
guns  were  an  almost  untried  experiment;  the  explosion  of  one  would  prob- 
ably have  rendered  her  useless.  In  driving  off  the  Virginia  she  had  done 
her  work.  In  attempting  more  all  might  have  been  lost.  Even  after  the 
Virginia  disappeared  from  view  the  safety  of  the  Minnesota  seemed  by  no 
means  assured.  She  still  lay  fast,  exposed  to  a  new  assault.  Van  Brunt 
determined  to  get  her  off  at  all  hazards.  Guns  and  provisions  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  water-tanks  opened  to  lighten  the  steamer,-  more  tugs  were 
brought  into  use,  and  the  great  steamer  was  dragged  half  a  mile  from  her 
mud  bed ;  then  the  tide  fell,  and  she  was  again  fast.  When  the  tide  rose 
the  next  morning  she  was  again  afloat,  and  was  brought  back  to  Fortress 
Monroe. 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  were  to  be  estimated  solely  by  the  actual  loss 
inflicted  or  suffered,  the  first  fight  of  iron-clads  would  be  only  a  harmless 
duel.  No  man  on  the  Virginia,  it  is  airirmed,  was  harmed  by  the  heavy  shot 
of  the  Monitor  or  the  great  broadsides  of  the  Minnesota.  The  firing  had 
been  going  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  when  a  shot  struck  the  Monitor  turret 
fairly.  One  man  happened  to  be  standing  so  that  his  knee  touched  the  wall 
just  opposite ;  he  was  stunned,  but  soon  recovered.  Another  man  was  par- 
tially stunned,  but  soon  recovered.  Besides  Worden,  no  man  was  seriously 
harmed.  On  board  the  Minnesota  three  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded, 
half  of  them  only  slightly.  During  the  actions  of  the  two  days  the  Minne- 
sota expended  247  solid  shot,  282  shells,  and  more  than  two  tons  of  powder, 
without  any  essential  harm  to  her  opponent.  She  was  seriously  damaged 
in  bull  and  armament.  At  the  close  of  the  fight,  what  with  guns  disabled 
and  thrown  overboard,  she  had  but  eleven  that  could  be  equipped  for  serv- 
ice. During  the  three  and  a  half  hours  of  the  engagement  the  Monitor  fired 
41  shot,  few  of  which  missed,  but  all  except  two  or  three  were  really  barm- 
less.  She  was  fairly  struck  twenty-two  times:  nine  times  on  the  turret, 
eight  times  on  the  side  armor,  three  times  on  the  deck,  and  twice  on  the  pi- 
lot-house. Of  all  these  shot,  delivered  at  close  range  from  heavy  guns,  only 
one,  which  struck  the  pilot-house,  did  any  perceptible  damage. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Virginia,  exposed  to  such  a  terrible  ordeal,  both 
proved  themselves  invulnerable  against  any  fire  which  had  ever  before  been 
brought  to  bear  by  one  ship  against  another.  The  conclusion  seemed  inev- 
itable that  wooden  ships  were  to  be  of  no  farther  use  in  naval  warfare,  and 
that  the  great  navies  which  France  and  Great  Britain  had  built  at  such  an 
immense  cost  were  practically  annihilated.  When  the  tidings  of  this  fight 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  London  Times  affirmed  that  England  had  on  the 
day  before  149  first  class  war-ships;  now  there  were  only  two;  beyond 
these  there  was  not  one  that  could,  without  madness,  be  pitted  against  the 
Monitor.  Even  these  were  not  invulnerable;  for,  being  iron-plated  only 
amidships,  they  would  be  set  in  a  blaze  at  either  extremity  in  a  few  minutes 
by  shells  from  their  unassailable  antagonists.  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
echoing  the  expressions  of  statesmen  in  Parliament,  urged  that  Great  Brit- 
ain should  cease  to  erect  sea-board  fortifications,  but  should  spend  the  money 
wasted  upon  them  in  cutting  down  the  useless  line-of-battle  ships,  plating 
their  hulls  with  iron,  and  fitting  them  with  cupolas  armed  with  guns  at  least 
as  heavy  as  those  of  the  Monitor.  Like  most  hasty  conclusions,  this  was  too 
sweeping.  In  a  few  weeks  Farragut  showed  at  New  Orleans,  and  again  in 
a  few  months  at  Mobile,  that  wooden  ships,  boldly  and  skillfully  bandied, 
could  yet  play  an  important  part  even  against  iron-clads. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Virginia  never  again  tried  their  strength  against 
each  other.  For  a  month  they  lay  watching  each  other,  the  one  in  the  low- 
er Roads,  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
the  Virginia,  with  her  old  consorts,  steamed  out,  as  if  bent  on  an  action.  By 
a  rapid  dash  the  fleet  captured  three  Federal  transports  lying  unguarded, 
and  then  returned.  Twice  after  she  showed  herself  in  the  Roads,  ns  if  to 
provoke  a  fight,  and  then  steamed  back.  The  Monitor  now  and  then  went 
up  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth,  but  always  drew  back  when  her  en- 
emy appeared.  It  was  clear  that  neither  side  wished  to  risk  losing  their 
main  defense.  If  the  Virginia  was  lost,  the  water  approach  to  Richmond 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals ;  if  the  Monitor  was  disabled,  Hamp- 
ton Roads  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Confederates.     All  the  movement* 
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of  the  rival  iron-clads  were  mere  feints,  with  no  definite  object.  Meanwhile 
the  Peninsular  campaign  had  been  inaugurated.  McClellan  had  laid  siege 
to  Yorktown.  The  post  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on  the  3d  of 
May.  They  resolved  to  withdraw  all  their  force  to  the  front  of  Eichmond. 
Norfolk  was  abandoned,  the  work-shops  and  store-houses  at  the  navy  yard 
having  been  burned,-and  the 'great  dry  dock  partially  blown  up.  The  troops 
by  which  this  place  had  been  garrisoned  were  ordered  to  Richmond.  Nor-  i 
folk  was  formally  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  on  the  10th  of  May.  The 
withdrawal  from  Norfolk  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  strong  Confed- 
erate positions  at  Sewall's  Point  and  Craney  Island'. 

The  Virginia  bad  in  the  mean  while  been  placed  under  the  command  of 
Josiah  Tatnall,  a  veteran  officer,  who  had  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  two  years  before  he  had  command- 
ed the  fleet  of  the  Union  in  the  Chinese  waters.  In  June,  18o9,  he  rendered 
important  aid  to  the  French  and  English  in  their  disastrous  assault  upon  the 
Pci-ho  forts.  When  recalled  from  the  East  by  the  approaching  troubles  at 
home,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the  nation 
which  he  had  so  long  served.  The  Confederate  government  was  then  eag- 
erly courting  the  support  of  foreign  powers.  Tatnall's  opportune  service 
had  made  bis  name  popular  iu  France  and  England.  To  this,  rather  than 
any  ability  which  he  had  ever  manifested,  was  owing  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Virginia,  the  most  important  position  in  the  Confederate 
navy.  Tbe  abandonment  of  Norfolk  shut  the  Virginia  out  from  her  refuge 
up  the  Elizabeth.  She  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  assailed  by  a  supe- 
rior force.  The  James  River  was  still  open  to  her.  If  she  could  be  taken 
up  that  stream  she  might  be  safe,  and  also  aid  in  defending  Richmond  ,  but 
she  drew  quite  twenty-five  feet,  and  forty  miles  below  Richmond  was  a  shoal 
where  there  was  only  eighteen  feet  of  water.  If  she  could  be  brought  to 
that  draft  the  pilots  said  they  could  take  her  over.  The  work  of  lightening 
was  begun.  The  commander  went  to  bed  ;  but  he  was  awakened  by  an  of- 
ficer who  told  him  that  the  vessel  bad  been  lifted  just  enough  to  render  her 
unfit  for  action,  yet  more  than  two  feet  less  than  the  pilots  had  declared  nec- 
essary to  Like  her  over  the  shoal.  Moreover,  the  westerly  winds  which  had 
prevailed  had  driven  the  waters  down  the  stream,  so  that  there  was  less  than 
the  required  eighteen  feet.  The  poor  old  commander,  awoke  by  these  tid- 
ings, saw  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  destroy  his  vessel ;  so  he  ran  her  ashore, 
landed  her  crew,  and  set  her  on  fire  fore  and  aft.  She  burned  fiercely  for 
an  hour,  and  then,  just  before  dawn  on  the  11th  of  May,  blew  up.  So  en- 
tire was  the  destruction,  that  no  fragment  was  ever  discovered  of  sufficient 
size  to  enable  any  one  to  describe  the  details  of  her  construction.  "The 
Virginia,"  reported  Commander  Tatnall,  "no  longer  exists.  I  presume 
that  a  court  of  inquiry  will  be  ordered  to  examine  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  I  earnestly  solicit  it.  Public  opinion  will  never  be  put  right  without 
it."  The  court  was  ordered,  and  reported  that  the  destruction  of  tbe  Vir- 
ginia was  not  necessary.  She  might  have  been  taken  up  tbe  James  to  a 
point  of  safety,  where  she  could  still  have  barred  the  ascent  of  the  nver. 
Then  and  there,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  was  the  time  to  decide  upon  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  the  Virginia. 

Four  days  after  the  destruction  of  tbe  Virginia,  tbe  Monitor  engaged  in 
her  second  and  last  action.  The  James  River  was  now  open  for  operations, 
and  Commander  John  Rogers  was  sent  up  the  river  with  five  vessels,  among 
which  were  the  Monitor  and  Galena.  It  was  hoped  that  they  could  reach 
Richmond  and  compel  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  expedition  met  with 
no  serious  obstacles  until  it  reached  within  eight  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
river  here  makes  a  sharp  turn,  with  high  banks  on  either  side.  On  the  west- 
ern side  is  Drewry's  Bluff,  about  200  feet  high,  upon  which  the  construction 
of  a  fort,  since  known  as  Fort  Darling,  bad  been  hastily  commenced.  The 
river,  here  about  500  feet  broad,  was  also  obstructed  by  a  double  line  of 
barriers,  piles,  and  sunken  vessels,  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  sharp- 
shooters. The  three  wooden  vessels  anchored  1300  yards  below  tbe  fort. 
The  Galena  ran  up  to  within  600  yards,  swung  across  the  river,  and  was  at 
once  exposed  to  the  full  fire  from  tbe  fort.  Tbe  Monitor  went  still  nearer, 
but  found  that  her  guns  could  not  be  elevated  sufficiently  to  reach  tbe  bat- 
tery, and  fell  farther  down  to  a  point  from  which  her  guns  could  be  brought 
to  bear.     The  action  was  kept  up  for  three  hours.     The  Galena  suffered  se- 


verely. Thirteen  shot  and  shell  penetrated  her  side;  bulwarks  were  shat- 
tered and  knees  started;  the  deck  was  pierced  by  the  plunging  fire,  the 
wheel  injured,  and  armor  started  in  several  places.  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  tbe  light  armor  of  this  vessel  was  of  no  practical  use  when  opposed  to 
heavy  guns.  The  Monitor  was  hit  squarely  three  times,  once  on  the  turret 
and  twice  on  the  side  armor,  but  received  no  damage  beyond  a  slight  bend- 
ing of  the  armor-plates.  The  Naugatuck,  which  lay  beyond  the  range  of 
the  fort,  was  disabled  by  the  bursting  of  her  100-pound  Parrott  gun.  Hav- 
ing expended  nearly  all  her  ammunition,  the  Galena  withdrew,  followed  by 
the  Monitor.  Tbe  Galena  lost  thirteen  killed  and  eleven  wounded;  three 
others,  on  the  other  vessels,  were  wounded  by  musketry  from  tbe  shore. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  This  action  was 
at  the  time  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  indicated  by  tbe  loss  suffered 
or  inflicted.  It  was  considered  by  both  sides  as  proving  that  earth-works 
eould  not  be  reduced  by  gun-boats.  "The  action,"  said  Lieutenant  Jeffera, 
who  now  commanded  the  Monitor,  "was  most  gallantly  fought  against  great 
odds,  and  with  the  usual  effect  against  earth-works.  So  long  as  our  vessels 
kept  up  a  rapid  fire,  the  enemy  rarely  fired  in  return  ;  but  the  moment  our 
fire  slackened,  they  remanned  their  guns.  It  was  impossible  to  reduce  such 
works  except  with  the  aid  of  a  land  force." 

The  Peninsular  campaign  had  now  been  fairly  commenced,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  considerable  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads  in  order  to 
convoy  transports  and  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  army  on  its  march  along 
tbe  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers.  The  Monitor  remained  here  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  year.  Then  operations  were  contemplated  against  Charles- 
ton, and  the  Monitor,  with  the  Passaic  and  Montauk,  two  vessels  of  the  same 
general  construction  which  had  just  been  completed,  was  ordered  to  Beau- 
fort, South  Carolina.  The  Monitor  set  out  on  the  29th  of  December,  in  tow 
of  the  steamer  Rhode  Island.  The  second  day  out  they  approached  the 
stormy  point  of  Cape  Hatteras.  A  gale  sprung  up,  and  the  sea  began  to 
rise  in  heavy  swells,  breaking  over  the  deck  and  pilot-house,  and  dashing 
against  the  base  of  the  turret.  The  packing  became  loosened  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  turret,  and  the  water  began  to  leak  in  here  and  through  tbe  sight- 
holes  m  the  pilot-house;  but  the  pumps  threw  it  out  as  fast  as  it  entered 
until  after  dark.    Then  the  gale  increased,  and  tbe  water  began  to  dash  into 
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the  turret  and  down  the  blower-pipes.  A  great  wave  would  lift  the  vessel, 
and,  when  she  descended  to  meet  another,  the  flat  under  surface1  of  her  ar- 
mor-shelf came  down  square  with  a  heavy  blow,  which  still  farther  loosen- 
ed the  packing  of  the  turret,  and  caused  other  leaks.  All  the  pumps  were 
set  to  work;  but  the  water  gained,  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly.  At  half 
past  ten  it  was  above  the  ash-pits.  A  signal  of  distress  was  made,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  was  requested  to  send  boats  to  take  off  the  crew.  Two  boats 
put  off,  which  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  sea  dashed  clear  over 
the  deck,  sweeping  off  several  men.  By  half  past  eleven  the  fires  were  all 
out,  and  the  deck  was  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The  men  remaining  on 
board  were  crowded  into  the  turret.  The  boats  from  the  Rhode  Island  had 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  again.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
try  to  get  on  board  them.  Some,  stupefied  by  fear,  would  not  make  the  at- 
tempt. Bankhead,  the  commander,  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  sinking 
boat.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  the  Monitor  was  at  midnight,  when  she  drift- 
ed away,  the  red  light  gleaming  from  her  turret.  She  must  have  gone 
down  a  few  minutes  after,  carrying  with  her  twelve  of  the  sixty-five  men 
on  board.  The  Monitor  was  lost  just  eleven  months  from  the  day  when  she 
was  launched. 

The  Passaic,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Georgia,  was  a  few  miles  behind  the 
Monitor,  and  was  nearly  lost  in  the  same  gale.  She  began  to  leak  first  at 
thejunction  of  the  turret  with  the  deck,  and  then  toward  the  bows,  and  soon 
after  near  the  stern.  Ballast  was  thrown  over,  and  then  shot,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  vessel.  One  after  another  the  pumps  gave  out,  and  the  men 
were  set-to  bailing.  Huge  masses  of  water  rolled  over  the  deck,  sometimes 
dashing  clear  over  the  top  of  the  turret.  There  was  no  hope  of  relief,  for 
not  a  boat  could  live.  For  three  long  hours  the  officers  and  men  worked 
in  the  darkness.     Then  came  a  cry  that  the  water  was  within  three  inches 


of  the  fires,  and  the  last  pump  had  given  out.  Then  there  was  a  fierce 
swash,  and  the  water  hissed  over  the  glowing  grates,  for  even  the  firemen 
and  engineers  had  worked  knee-deep  in  water.  The  men  now  gave  up  all 
hope.  Some  sat  down  and  gazed  silently  at  the  rising  water;  some  wept; 
some  prayed;  others  rushed  to  the  turret  to  be  the  last  to  go  down.  The 
officers  urged  the  men  to  the  pumps  again.  They  were  found  to  work,  and 
hope  again  dawned.  The  head  of  the  ship  was  turned  straight  toward  the 
shore,  forty  miles  away.  This  change  of  position  saved  her.  The  waves 
no  longer  lifted  the  vessel,  but  pitched  her  from  side  to  side.  As  morning 
dawned  the  wind  subsided.  By  bailing  and  pumping  the  crew  gained  upon 
the  leak.  The  men  flung  themselves  down  upon  the  cold  wet  deck,  and  in 
a  few  moments  were  fast  asleep.  The  nest  night  the  gale  sprung  up  anew, 
and  the  leak  began  to  gain  a  little ;  it  was  feared  that  new  ones  would  be 
sprung,  A  brief  account  of  what  had  happened  was  written,  sealed  up  iu  a 
bottle,  to  which  was  attached  a  red  flag,  and  thrown  overboard.  But  the 
pumps  worked  well,  and  the  storm  was  outrode.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  January  the  Passaic  made  Beaufort  Harbor. 

The  battle  in  Hampton  Roads  gave  each  side  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  its  iron-clads  had  been  construct- 
ed. The  Virginia  and  the  Monitor  furnished  the  models  upon  which  other 
vessels  were  constructed.  None  of  the  Confederate  iron-clads  equaled  the 
first,  They  bad  no  more  hulls  and  engines  ready  furnished  to  their  hands, 
and  had  not  the  facilities  for  constructing  them.  The  Federal  government 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  monitor 
class,  but  larger,  and  embodying  many  improvements.  At  a  later  period 
other  turreted  iron-clads  were  built,  of  far  greater  size,  and  with  such  changes 
in  construction  as  were  thought  necessary  to  fit  them  for  sea-going  vessels. 
Some  of  these  carried  also  a  few  heavy  stationary  guns;  but  their  essential 
offensive  feature  was  the  revolving  turret  The  construction  of  these  ves- 
sels was  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  The  French  and  English  iron- 
clads had  been  clothed  only  with  solid  armor-plates.  Four  and  a  half  inches 
—just  the  width  of  this  printed  columns-bad  been  fixed  upon  as  the  stand- 
ard thickness.  In  Europe  there  were  founderics  provided  with  the  means 
of  rolling  such  plates.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  America.  These 
plates  could  be  produced  here  only  by  the  slow  process  of  forging. 

To  produce  a  forged  plate,  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  iron  is 
bound  up  into  a  fagot  about  two  feet  square.  This  is  thrust  into  a  furnace, 
heated  to  a  bright  red,  when  the  mass  becomes  almost  as  plastic  as  wax.  It 
i<  then  placed  under  a  heavy  steam-hammer,  a  few  blows  from  which  re- 

ice  the  fagot  to  a  "  bloom" — a  homogeneous  mass  of  iron,  looking  like  a 
fragment  of  a  wooden  joist,  about  six  inches  square,  and  four  feet  long.  To 
forge  these  blooms  into  plates,  four  or  five  layers  arc  piled  up  upon  the  end 
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of  an  iron  bar,  and  thrust  into  a  furnace.  This  bar  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  handle  to  move  the  mass,  and  is  suspended  by  chains  so  as  to  balance.  The 
blooms,  piled  up  on  the  flattened  cud  of  the  bar,  are  thrust  into  a  furnace, 
and  heated  for  hours  until  they  become  plastic.  They  are  then  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace,  swung  around,  and  placed  under  a  hammer  still  heavier 
than  that  which  has  reduced  them  from  fagots,  and  beaten  out  fiat,  forming 
the  commencement  of  a  plate.  Upon  the  end  of  this  other  blooms  are  piled, 
heated,  and  hammered  out  in  like  manner.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  plate  has  acquired  the  required  length,  when  it  is  chiseled  off  from  the 
bar.  It  is  then  simply  a  plank  of  solid  iron,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
three  broad,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  This  process  is  necessarily  slow. 
There  were  no  national  founderies,  and  only  two  or  three  private  ones  capa- 
ble of  executing  it.  These  could  furnish  only  the  plates  for  the  Ironsides, 
and  for  the  Roanoke;  for  this  unlucky  vessel  being  useless  in  its  original 
shape,  it  had  been  resolved  to  cut  her  down,  and  convert  her  into  an  ar- 
mored ship.  The  Ironsides  proved  in  the  end  to  be  an  effective  vessel; 
the  Roanoke  was  as  useless  as  before.  The  turrets  of  the  new  monitors  and 
their  side  armor  must  in  the  mean  while  be  composed  of  layers  of  inch  iron. 
The  thickness  of  the  turrets  was  increased  from  eight  to  eleven  and  even 
thirteen  inches.  This  was  found  at  Charleston  in  1863,  and  at  Wilmington 
in  1865,  to  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  most  powerful  shot  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  With  some  exceptions,  which  arose  from 
causes  nowise  affecting  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  constructed,  no 
monitors  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  to  which  they  have  been 
(subjected,  even  when  put  to 'service  for  which  they  were  never  designed— 
that  of  assailing  fortifications. 

Still,  the  revolving  turrets  hitherto  constructed  embody  only  a  portion  of 
the  possible  offensive  power  involved  in  the  design  of  their  inventor.  Those 
built  afford  perfect  protection  to  ordnance  and  gunners.  They  also  give  the 
vessel  the  power  of  throwing  its  whole  offensive  power  upon  any  required 
point  of  the  circle  within  the  range  of  its  guns.  But  the  fire  is  given  from 
a  gun  moving  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  the  slightest  inter- 
val between  the  aim  and  the  discharge  sends  the  ball  in  a  line  different  from 
that  intended.  In  the  turret  as  designed  by  Timby  provision  was  made 
against  this  grave  defect.  His  turret  was  to  revolve,  not  upon  a  central 
Bhaft,  but  upon  rollers  around  its  periphery.     From  its  centre  rose  a  plat- 


form resting. upon  a  central  shaft,  moving  independent  of  the  revolution  of 
the  turret  itself.  This  platform  was  to  be  the  post  of  the  commander  dur- 
ing action.  A  telescope  is  firmly  fixed  upon  this  platform  ;  by  his  side  is  a 
wheel,  by  which  he  turns  the  shaft  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  keep  the  tel- 
escope pointed  directly  at  the  object  of  attack.  If  it  moves  he  follows  it 
with  the  telescope,  just  as  a  rifleman  moves  his  piece  when  taking  aim  at  a 
bird  in  flight.  As  the  turret  revolves,  each  gun  is  for  an  instant  brought  in 
a  line  exactly  parallel  with  the  commander's  telescope,  always  pointed  upon 
the  object  of  attack.  If  the  gun  be  discharged  at  that  instant,  the  ball  must 
go  straight  to  its  mark.  Provision  is  made  to  effect  this  with  an  instants- 
neousness  unattainable  by  the  motion  of  human  nerves  and  muscles.  A 
galvanic  battery  is  provided,  with  a  separate  conducting  wire  running  to 
each  gun ;  this  is  so  arranged  that  the  connection  is  formed  at  the  instant 
when  the  gun  is  brought  by  the  revolution  of  the  turret  in  a  vertical  line 
below  the  telescope.  If  the  fuse  attached  to  the  conducting  wire  is  placed 
in  the  vent  of  the  piece,  the  discharge  is  instantaneous,  and  the  telescope, 
and  consequently  the  gun,  being  pointed  directly  at  the  object,  the  aim  is 
perfect,  and  the  ball  must  go  straight  to  its  mark.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  large  turret,  designed  for  a  stationary 
battery,  mounting  sixty  guns  in  two  tiers.  It  shows  the  interior  of  such  a 
turret,"  with  the  automatic  sighting  and  discharging  apparatus.  The  princi- 
ple and  arrangement  is  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  guns. 
The  commander  within  the  turret  aims  every  gun  of  the  battery  with  as 
much  precision  as  a  sharpshooter  aims  his  telescopic  rifle,  discharging  it  by 
an  electric  current  at  the  instant  when  the  aim  is  secured.  The  gunners 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  load  the  guns,  run  them  to  the  port-hole,  and  in- 
sert the  fuse. 

The  correctness  of  the  principle  on  which  the  monitor  turrets  is  based  has 
been  proved  to  be  sound  by  the  severest  practical  tests.  Great  improve- 
ments may  doubtless  be  made  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  turrets  and 
hulls.  Thus,  instead  of  having  the  turret  entirely  above  deck,  it  may  be 
sunk  for  fully  a  third  of  its  height  below  deck.  Its  liability  to  be  struck 
would  thus  be  diminished  in  that  proportion,  while  its  chief  vulnerable  point, 
the  base  upon  which  it  revolves,  would  be  effectually  shielded  by  the  side 
armor  of  the  vessel.  The  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  would  be  increased  by 
bringing  the  centre  of  gravity  nearer  the  keel.     The  protected  part  of  the 
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turret  would  require  a  much  less  thickness  of  armor,  and  its  diameter  might 
be  increased  without  adding  to  its  weight.  With  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet 
instead  of  tweaty  there  would  be  space  for  an  armament  of  four  or  sis  in- 
stead of  two  guns.  A  vessel  with  such  a  turret,  and  with  hull  aod  engines 
capable  of  a  high  rate  of  speed,  could  not  fail  to  be  superior  in  offensive 
and  defensive  power  to  any  iron-clad  that  can  be  built  upon  the  European 
plan  of  vessels  little  differing  from  the  old  men-of-war,  with  lofty  sides  and 
presenting  a  great  extent  of  perpendicular  surface  to  attack,  or  even  the 
Confederate  plan  of  a  long  casemate  with  sloping  sides.  No  vessel  can  be 
constructed  upon  cither  of  these  plans  capable  of  floating  the  thirteen  inches 
of  iron  which  constitute  the  best  monitor  turrets.  A  man-of-war  with  its 
guns  mounted  in  broadside  can  use  only  half  its  armament  upon  any  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  that  only  by  exposing  its  whole  side  to  the  enemy.  A 
monitor  can  bring  its  whole  armament  to  bear  upon  any  point  at  each  rev- 
olution of  the  turret,  which  occupies  abaaLaJiuiiute^.and  if  the  turret  should 
be  furnished  with  the  automatic  sighting  apparatus,  every  shot  is  under  the 
absolute  control  of  one  governing  mind.  A  monitor,  moreover,  fights  with 
equal  force  in  any  position.  Its  whole  fire  can  be  delivered  at  will  from 
bow,  stern,  or  either  side.  If  it  have  speed  to  enable  it  to  choose  its  own 
position,  it  never  needs  to  present  any  portion  of  its  hull  except  its  sharp 
bow  to  the  enemy.  This  offers  a  mark  so  small  that  it  could  be  hit  only  by 
the  merest  chance.  Practically,  its  low  turret  is  the  only  assailable  point, 
and  this,  as  already  constructed,  is  capable  of  resisting  any  shot  to  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  naval  artillery,  it  can  ever  be  exposed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  defensive  power  of  the  turret  can  be  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  offensive  power  of  artillery. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  turret  to  adapt 


it  to  fortifications  of  large  size  for  harbor  defense.  The  following  diagram 
represents  a  cordon  of  turrets  for  the  protection  of  the  Harbor  of  New  York 
the  approach  to  which  is  through  the  "Narrows,"  about  one  third  of  a  mile 
wide.  This  would  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  docks  built  out  from 
each  shore.  Upon  tbe  extremity  of  each  dock  would  be  erected  a  turret, 
and  another  upon  an  artificial  foundation  midway  between  them.  Each  of 
these  turrets  would  be  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  mounting  sixty  guns 
in  two  tiers.  The  turrets  are  to  revolve  once  a  minute,  equal  to  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  As  every  gun  may  be  discharged  at  every  rev- 
olution, the  possible  effective  fire  from  each  turret  would  be  sixty  shot  a  min- 
ute. Tbe  three  turrets  could  thus,  in  case  of  need,  concentrate  a  fire  of  ISO 
guns  upon  any  point  in  the  circle.  A  series  of  chains  is  stretched  from  turret 
to  turret.  When  no  attack  is  threat 
ened  these  chains  rest  upon  the  bnfe 
torn,  leaving  the  passage  unobstructed. 
They  can  be  drawn  up  by  a  windlass, 
moved  by  the  steam  engine  in  the  foun- 
dation of  each  turret.  Tbey  are  not 
to  be  drawn  up  "taut,"  but  hang  sway. 
ing  in  the  water,  at  such  a  depth  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  hostile  fleet 
They  are  furnished  with  buoys  near- 
ly sufficient  to  float  the  chains,  so 
that  only  a  small  part  of  their  tensile 
strength  is  expended  in  supporting 
them,  leavingal most  the  wliole  strength 
to  resist  tlie  passage  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
While  detained  here,  any  vessel  would 
be  exposed  at  point-blank  distance  to 
the  whole  lire  of  two  turrets,  which  no 
ship  ever  built  could  susUiin  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  If  thought  necessary, 
movable  torpedoes  can  be  attached  to 
chains  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  drawn 
directly  below  any  vessel  detained  by 
the  chains,  and  there  exploded  bv  a 
galvanic  battery. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MONITOR  SYSTEM. 

The  invention  of  the  Tleyulviug  Turret  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  to  Cnntnin 
Cowper  Coles,  of  the  British  Navy.  The  latter  expressly  claims  it  fur  himself  upon  the  following 
grounds:  He.  says'  thjit  in  IBM  he  sent  to  the  British  Admiral, v  drawing*  for  an  armored  vessel 
of  light  draft,  the  cans  protected  by  a  ntationary  " hemispherical  tower."  This  suggestion  was 
not  acted  upon  In  March,  18.19,  he  sent  in  drawings  in  which  this  tower,  or  shield,  was  placed 
upon  a  turntable,"  thill  constituting  it  a  revolving  turret.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1860,  is  tin  artlt-le  on  tin-  subject,  containing  a  drawing  of  such  a  turret,  with  the  mechan- 
ism for  turning  it  l.y  hand.  Now,  in  September,  18.54,  Erie^.n  had  forwarded  to  the  Emperor 
of  France  plan,  fur  a  vessel  provided  with  "a  semi-globular  turret  of  plate  iron  six  inches  thick, 
revolving  on  a  column  and  pivqt,  by  means  of  steam  power  and  appropriate  near-work."1  Coles 
says  that  his  plans  were  "so  exactly  similar"  to  that  of  the  Monitor  "  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  p. 
pnrentthat  this  invention  is  of  English  origin,  and  I  claim  it  for  tins  rountrv"-that  is,  for  him. 
Belt.  Hut  the  d.ire  ot  Enc^.n's  proposition  to  the  French  Emperor  f..r  a  revolving  turret  ante- 
duct iby  nhrio.t  rll(lr>,ar.  that  ..fCuh*  to  the  liriiMi  Admiraltv.     Bu,  Timhv,  as  has  been  show  n, 

exhibited  his -im.,,1  pul.li.-ly.  an.)  secured  a  right  to  a  patent  for  it  in  18+3.  eleven  years  before 

Ericsson  proposed ^i  to  the  trench  Emperor,  and  sixteen  vcars  before  Coles  claims  to  have  thought 
of  it  During  all  tins  time  it  was  in  many  ways  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  his  claim  was  so 
dearly  undeniable  that  ,he  contractors  for  the  monitor*  purchased  his  paten,  f„r  a  large  sum. 

Much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  capabilities  of  tho  monitors, of  which  Ericsson  says  "the  re- 
volving cupola  for,,,,  „,  important  „  feature/"  In  April,  I8(U,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sented   o     nugress  an  e rate  ••  Jtep„rt  i„  Relation  to  Armored  Vcss,ls,"  detailing  all  the  facts 

which  had  m  that  tim,-  transpired,  and  giving  the  opinions  of  pn.min.n.  naval  officers  npon  the 
subject.^  lies,-  opinions  .1,11.,, J  greatly,  Lieutenant  .TetTers,  who  commanded  the  Monitor  at 
urcirj  ,  tilell.  sio,-,  "1  am  ..|  opmi,,,,  thnt  protecting  the  guns  and  Runners  docs  not,  except  in 
special  cases,  compensate  tor  the  greatly  diminished  qnnutiiv  of  anillerv,  slow  speed,  and  inferior 
accuracy  of  hrc  ;   and  that,  for  general  purposes  wooden  ships,  shell  gnus,  and  forts,  whether  for 

offense  or  defense,  h.ive  not  ;l;t  I „  superseded."'     In  the  attack   npon  Fort  Sumter,  April  7. 

1863  six  monitors  took  part.      I  he  reports  of  Admiral  Dupont  and  the  commanders  of  these  ves- 
sel- w.,.  d.  rulcily  mU-ers.  ,„  ,l,Pm,      T|lt,y  lverc  ccrtuil]lv  ,  .^i^rahk    injured,  hut  close    -  - 
mat  ion  shows  thai  thi'-e  uiiuri.  -  to  the  turrets  in * "" J  -*- 

tion.  Bolts  were  driven  in,  and  some  of  the  iui 
their  revolution  -,  but,  although  exposed  to  a  henv 
rct  was  pierced.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sun 
tho  lire  brought  to  hear  upon  the  monitor  vessels 
dinary  boats,  and  diinoiwrutes  [heir  power  of 
That  the  vessels  in  thnt  — 
ties,  and  the  loss  of  but 

ton  forts,  duly  11    ,1,,,-e  monitor,  ,...rfi.  ipi.led.   'Admiral  Dal,  I  grcV      ..,. 

the  endurum  e  ,.f  lh,-;e  iron-,  hols.  I  he  Cattskill  was  stm,  h  .ill  ,„„..,.  a  large  rnvmngr-  of  ,1,  ■  I  , 
being  very  severe.  I  he  pdoi-house,  turret,  side-armor,  and  decks  were  nil  more  or  less  damaged 
h„n,e  ol  ,l,o  sho,s  were  large  ;  one,  found  on  deck,  where  i,  foil  „r„,-  striking  ihe  turret,  ,  ,oved 
lobe  a  10-inch.  .  The  test  was  very  severe;  yel,  afier  firing  I  I'M  eouink.  he  vessel  came  out 
■■<  union  ,„  g„.,l  work,,,,.-  ov.l.T.as  was  proved  l.y  her  going  into  aetion  next  day.'"  For  two 
months  during  the  siege  of  Fori  Wagner  ihe  monitors  were  j„  ae[,o„  ah I  every  duv.  Lieu- 
tenant Simpson,  of  the  Pa^aic,  ropons  :  "  The  strength  or  ihe  turret  has  been  most 'severely  tried. 
Atone  place  two  round  shot  of  very  large  calibre  (esiimaod  \,\  ...m,.  .„  H-ineh  bv  others' as  15- 
inch)  have  s.ru. k  ,  lo.,  „.Kl  ,hcr  „„  ,hc  ,amc  )n,^  lhp  inl  ;;,,„  llf  llic  j  h'  OVPrinpping 
S  lf  ","1  mu.uu  .'*. '""  »«'■  The  mass  of  iron  ha-  I-  en  pressed  in  so  as  to  form  an  ex- 
tens.vc  bulg.ug  on  the  inside,  and  the  outer  plato  is  broken,  but  no  serious  effect  was  produced. 
"c  tunclB  ""  M  ncHr  impregnable  as  any  thing  can  be  made,  and  eleven  inches  of  iron 


nffecicd  the  principle  of  their 

.^^,   ,.vre  jammed  at  the  base  so  as  to  prevent 

er  fire  than  any  ships  had  ever  endured,  no  lur- 

s  up  the  case  I  has:   "Brief  as  was  the  conflict, 

vns  such  ns  could  have  been  sustained  by  no  or- 

ind  their  adaptation  for  harbor  purposes. 

jhat  eugimem.nt  should  have  returned  fmm  the  encounter  with  so  few  casual- 

is  certainly  remarkable."1     In  the  second  attack  upon  the  Charles- 

"  -is  favorably  impressed    '  ' 


seems  to  be  enough  for  all  purposes  of  defense.    The  only  objection  to  them  is  the  '  through  bolts ' 
which  allow  the  nut  inside  to  fly  when  the  head  is  siruck.     The  new  system  of  making  turrets, 

now  adopted  by  the  Navy  Department,  obviates  this  difficulty I  recommend  that  a  system 

of  turret  should  be  devised  by  which  it  will  have  no  connection  with  the  spindle,  but  have  a  bear- 
ing all  around  its  base,  running  on  friction  rollers.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  base  of  iho 
turret  should  be  carried  below  ihe  spar  deck.'"  This  officer  was  probably  not  aware  that  these 
iwo  feaiares  formed  n  part  of  the  design  of  ihe  inventor  of  the  turret.  Inspector  Hughes  rcirorta- 
"The  shot  make  an  indentation  on  the  iron,  and  break  the  bolls  that  fasten  the  pluting  together' 
The  greatest  Indentations  that  have  come  lo  mv  knowledge  were  to  the  depth  oF2J  and  2?  inches. 
In  my  opinion,  these  indentations  were  made  from  11-inch  and  IS-inch  solid  shot.  A  shot  of  this 
kind  will  generally  break  from  one  to  five  or  six  holts.  When  the  bolts  break  they  can  soon  bo 
replaced.  I  do  not  see  that  the  turrets  are  injured  practically.""  Admiral  Goldsborongh  says: 
"A  differi  n.v  ,  i  ,,,  ini.n  exi-ts  among  naval  mind?,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  lo  whether  the  bet- 
ter expedient  is  to  ii-  the  Runs  of  an  iron-clnd  tmrtt-wiu  or  in  broadside  ports.  Tho  tairet  I  re- 
gard as  decidedly  i-M  f.  raids.  It  renders  one  gun  of  a  class  equivalent  to  at  least  two  of  the  samo 
disposed  in  opposta  bmtdrida  ports,  and  this  with  a  great  reduction  of  crew.  It  admits  also  of 
much  heavier  guns.  It  docs  not  necessarily  involve  a  breadth  of  beam  antagonistic  to  velocity. 
It  affords  a  letter  protection  to  guns  and  men,  and.  withal,  it  secures  the  fighting  of  guns  longer  in 
a  sea-way.'"  Admiral  Dahlgrcn,  speaking  of  the  whole  of  this  two  month  a'  righting,  says  i  "Tho 
battering  received  by  the  monitors  was  without  precedent.  The  Mont  auk  had  ken  struck  21  + 
limes,  the  Weehnwkcn  1.S7  times,  and  almost  entirely  liv  ID-inch  shot.  What  vessels  havo  ever 
been  subject  to  such  a  (est?  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  need  considerable  repair  aficr 
"■.i-mg  such  a  severe  pounding  for  en  long  a  time,  but  only  that  thev  could  be  restored  at  all 


ked  by  a  searching  process. 
-  inner  ihski  n,  tops  of  pilot-houses  crushed, 
•iplc  via*  seriously  louched."10  Commodore 
ilngcs  and  disadvantages  of  ihe  Ironsides  and 
icIufHMIf,  I  think  that  ihe  Monitor  class  and 
;  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  both  needed  to 
measures  its  strength  against  the  Ironside 
class  will  overpower  the  Ironside  class  ;  and 
d  only  their  exiepiion.il  antagonists  in  foris, 
the  most  successful  elc- 
'  Any  professional  i 


to  serviceable  condition."  All  the  little  defe 
Decks  were  cut  through,  cannon  were  worn  out,  a 
etc.  i  but  nil  these  were  reparable,  and  no  vital  pr 
liodgers,  afier  comparing  at  length  the  relative  ndi 
Monitor  class  of  vessels,  says:  "To  sum  up  my  ( 
the  Ironsides  class  are  different  weapons,  each  h'nv 
an  iron-clad  navy;  but  that  when  the  Monitor  cl 
class,  then,  Willi  vessels  of  an  equal  sire,  the  Monil 
as  vessels  find  their  natural  antagonists  in  vessels, 
it  must  be  considered,  npon  the  whole,  that  the  Monitor  principle 
menta  for  plating  vessels  for  war  purposes.""     Admiral  Porter  an 

who  will  lay  aside  his  prejudices  mused  by  llic  di>coni forts  incident  to  monitors,  mast  admit  that 
as  a  harbor  defense  they  are  tho  best  and  only  vessels  to  be  built.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  they  have  there  done  what  no  other  vessels  ever  built  could 
have  accomplished.  They  held  their  own  as  no  other  vessels  could  have  done,  nnd  under  their 
shelter  the  army  was  enabled  io  perform  its  work  successfully.""  This  favorable  opinion,  based 
upon  the  performances  of  the  monitors  at  Charleston,  was  confirmed  afier  Porter  had  occasion  to 
test  them  nt  Fort  Fisher,  January,  1805,  with  the  addition  that  the  new  onus  which  he  had  tinder 
his  command  proved  themselves  excellent  sea-vessels,  oven  uj.nn  the  stormy  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Captain  lllakely.  the  eehbrnied  English  pun-maker,  writing  of  tho  endurance  of  tbe  moni- 
Inrs  nt  Ihe  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  says:  "Tho  fort  contained  not  ono  gun  powerful  enough  to 
sink  an  iron-clad  ship.  Most  of  these  guns  were  more  powerful  ihan  any  gun  mounted  on  any 
fort  in  England,  or  on  any  Knuli-h  ship  except  one,  yet  they  failed  to  injure  the  Federal  fleet,  ft 
follows  I  fiat  the  fleet  could  attack  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  with  more  impunity  than  Fort  Fisbcr, 
illery  fire  is 


i  Letter  to  Iho  London  Titnn,  April  J.1SS9.  *  Report  on  . 
p.55.  »  ibirt., p. oi>.  •  lbM.,p.  217.  '  rUd.,n.*W-!M 
P-bSa.        >>  Ibld,p.W4.        i)  Ibid., p. sot 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  NEW  OHLEANS. 

CIulfExpcditions  proposed.— The  Loivcr  Mississippi. — Sliip  Island.— General  Phelps's  Proclama- 
tion.— Roportod  Defenses  of  New  Orleans. — Butler's  Instructions.  —  His  Voyage  to  Shin  Island. 
— The  Naval  Expedition. — Porter  and  Farragut. — Farragut'6  Instructions. — Meeting  nt  Ship 
Island.— Surreys  of  the  River.— Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.— Bom  hard  men!  of  the  Forts. — 
Cutting  the  Barricade. — Preparations  for  Passing. — Li*t  of  Vessels. — The  Passage  of  the  Bar- 
ricade—The  Fight  with  the  Forts.— The  Naval  Combat.— Destruction  of  the  Varuna.— The 
Hartford  on  Fire.— The  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  and  Pensacola.— Destruction  of  the  Manassas.— 
Tho  missing  Gun-boats. — The  Losses. — The  Passage  up  the  River. — Capture  of  tho  Chalmetle 
Regiment.— Punic  in  Nciv  Orleans.— Destruction  of  Property.—  The  Chalmette  Batteries.— 
Arrival  before  the  City.— The  Summons  to  Surrender.— Bailey  and  Lovoll.— Farragat  and  the 
Mayor. — The  Union  Flag  hauled  from  tho  Mint. — Furnigut'a  Warning. — Tho  Mayor's  Itcply. 
— Waiting  for  Butler. — Surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St, Philip. — Treachery  of  Mitchell. — 
Destruction  of  (he  Louisiana. — Condition  of  the  Forts. — Surrender  of  the  Vessels. — Arrival  of 
Butler  at  Now  Orleans.— Landing  of  Troops.— The  March  through  the  Streets. — Military  Oc- 
cupation of  New  Orleans. 

THE  Federal  government  had  do  sooner  recovered  from  the  panic  of  Bull 
Run  than  it  resolved  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  some  of  the  places  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Confederates.  New  Or- 
leans was  the  most  important  of  these.  Not  only  was  it  the  only  large  city 
in  the  Confederacy,  but  it  was  its  chief  commercial  emporium.  More  than 
half  the  cotton  sent  abroad  was  shipped  from  its  wharves ;  it  was  the  entre- 
pot of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  its  possession  would  open  the 
whole  course  of  the  great  river.  But  it  was  supposed  to  be  so  strongly  de- 
fended that  no  force  could  be  spared  sufficient  to  take  it  McClellan  de- 
clared that  it  would  require  50,000  men.  Mobile  was  next  in  importance, 
and  an  expedition  was  planned  against  it,  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Butler.  Texas  was  then  suggested  as  ofmore  immediate  import- 
ance. Galveston  in  our  possession,  the  German  cotton-planters  would,  it  was 
thought,  bring  the  state  back  to  the  Union. 

Whether  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Galveston  were  finally  fixed  upon  as 
the  object  of  attack,  Ship  Island  was  the  best  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  ex- 
pedition, being  within  striking  distance  of  every  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Mississippi,  reaching  its  long  arm  downward,  has  built  up  a  nar- 
row mud  causeway  for  a  hundred  miles  into  the  centre  of  the  Gulf.  The 
country  on  each  side,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  river,  is  a  strange  com- 
pound of  swamps,  bayous,  and  lagoons.  Between  this  causeway  and  Cape 
St.  Bias,  on  the  east,  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  Gulf,  with  several  smaller 
bays  penetrating  still  farther  inland.  Midway  in  this  indentation,  known  as 
Mississippi  Sound,  Mobile  Bay  sets  up  into  the  Alabama  coast.  The  shal- 
low lagoons  known  as  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  opening  from  the 
Bound,  pierce  far  into  the  State  of  Mississippi,  furnishing  a  water  route  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf,  independent  of  that 


by  the  river.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  sound,  ninety-five  miles  from  tho 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  sixty-five  from  New  Orleans,  and  fifty  from  Mo- 
bile, is  Ship  Island,  a  low  bank  of  shifting  white  sand,  seven  miles  long  nnd 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  almost  the  counterpart  of  Fire  Island  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  On  the  eastern  end,  a  few  groves.of  stunted  oaks  and  pine 
find  sustenance;  at  the  western  end  is  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  shel- 
tering a  fleet  of  the  largest  vessels.  The  island  possesses,  also,  the  prime  ad- 
vantage of  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Sink  a  barrel  any  where,  and  it 
is  filled  with  pure  water  filtered  through  the  clean  white  sand.  The  island 
had  been  for  some  months  in  possession  of  a  small  detachment  from  the  Fed- 
eral blockading  navy,  when  in  December,  1861,  General  Phelps  was  sent 
there  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  the  advance  part  of  Butler's  expe- 
dition. Lie  signalized  his  advent  by  a  strange  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  Southwest,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  admission  of  any  new 
slave  state  into  the  Union  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
states  in  which  slavery  existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were 
bound, by  becoming  parties  to  tbat  compact,  to  abolish  it.  Monopolies,  he 
said,  were  destructive  to  national  prosperity,  and  slavery  was  the  greatest  of 
all  monopolies.  Labor  was  inherently  noble,  and  the  motto  of  the  country 
should  be,  "Free  labor  and  workingman's  rights."  This  proclamation  wns 
never  fairly  published,  and  so  it  was  quietly  ignored  by  the  government 

Butler  was  just  about  to  embark  for  Ship  Island  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
when  the  order  was  countermanded.  The  affair  of  the  Trent  bad  occurred ; 
England  bad  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  there  was  a 
prospect  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  question  was  adjusted,  and  gov- 
ernment again  took  up  the  expedition  to  the  Gulf.  New  Orleans  was  fixed 
upon  as  its  object  If  the  accounts  of  its  defenses,  ostentatiously  put  forth 
by  the  Southern  papers,  were  true,  the  city  was  unassailable  by  any  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  it.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.Philip,  seventy-five 
miles  below  New  Orleans,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  it  was  said,  mount- 
ed 173  rifled  63-pounders  of  the  best  English  manufacture.  Just  below 
them  was  a  dam,  which  no  fleet  could  force  in  less  than  two  hours,  during 
which  it  would  be  under  the  direct  fice  of  the  forts,  many  of  whose  guns 
were  furnished  with  red-hot  shot.  The  forts  were  manned  by  3000  men, 
many  of  them  experienced  artillerists.  Then  there  were  almost  ready  two 
floating  steam  batteries,  covered  with  four  and  a  half  inches  of  solid  English 
and  French  iron  plates,  each  carrying  twenty  68-pounders,  so  arranged  that 
their  balls  would  "skim  the  water,  striking  the  enemy  between  wind  and 
water."  Besides  these,  there  were  fire-ships,  incendiary  shells,  Congreve 
rockets,  and  the  like.  Then  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  redoubts  all 
the  way  from  the  forts  to  the  city  ;  those  at  Chalmette,  Jackson's  old  battle- 
field, had  rifled  cannon,  with  a  proved  effective  range  of  five  miles.    All  the 
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navies  in  the  world  could  not  force  tbeir  way  up  the  rapid  current  of  tbc 
Mississippi  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles.  Moreover,  in  New  Orleans  itself 
were  32,000  infantry,  and  as  many  more  quartered  close  by,  all  in  "disci- 
pline and  drill  far  superior  to  the  Yankees."  For  generals  they  had  Mans- 
field Lovell  and  Ruggles,  "  who  possess  our  entire  confidence ;"  and  "  for 
commodore  old  Hollius,  a  Nelson  in  bis  way." 

But  the  Federal  government  had  learned  that  the  strength  of  tbe  defenses 
of  New  Orleans  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  was  convinced  that  tbe 
city  might  be  taken  by  a  strong  naval  force,  aided  by  a  moderate  army. 
Butler  asked  for  only  15,000  men.  These  were  given  to  him,  with  a  condi- 
tional promise  of  3000  more  from  Key  West  and  Pensacola.  Tbe  troops 
were  sent  by  detachments  to  Ship  Island,  tbe  commanding  general  accompa- 
nying the  last,  leaving  Hampton  Roads  on  the  25th  of  February.  His  in- 
structions, dated  two  days  before,  directed  bim  to  keep  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition a  profound  secret.  No  one  was  to  know  the  destination  except 
Major  Strong,  his  chief  of  staff,  and  Godfrey  Weitzel,  soon  to  be  a  general, 
but  then  only  a  lieutenant  of  tbe  engineers,  in  which  capacity  he  bad  aided 
in  the  construction  of  the  forts  on  tbe  Mississippi.  "Tbe  object  of  your  ex- 
pedition," said  McClellan  in  his  order,  "  is  one  of  vital  importance — the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans.  The  route  selected  ia  up  tbe  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  first  obstacle  to  be  encountered,  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  in  the  resistance 
offered  by  forts  St.Pbilip  and  Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  navy  can  re- 
duce the  works.  Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works,  you  will  land 
your  forces  and  siege  train,  and  endeavor  to  breach  the  works,  silence  their 
fire,  and  carry  them  by  assault.  The  next  resistance  will  be  near  the  En- 
glish Bend,  where  there  are  some  earthen  batteries;  here  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry for  you  to  land  your  troops,  to  co-operate  with  the  naval  attack,  although 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  navy  unassisted  can  accomplish  the  result. 
If  these  works  are  taken  the  city  of  New  Orleans  necessarily  falls."  Then 
followed  a  plan  for  operations  against  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Galveston. 
"It  is  probable,"  wrote  McClellan,  "that  by  the  time  New  Orleans  is  re- 
duced, it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  re-enforce  the  land-forces 
sufficiently  to  accomplish  all  these  objects;"  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Butler 
was  "  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  object  to  be  achieved  is 
the  capture  and  firm  retention  of  New  Orleans."  This  object  was  gained, 
but  not  in  any  respect  in  the  manner  proposed  by  McClellan.  Tbe  forts 
were  run,  not  reduced  by  the  navy  or  carried  by  assault  by  tbe  army;  and 
when  tidings  came  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  McClellan  was  calling  for  more 
men  to  enable  him  to  hold  bis  own  before  Richmond,  instead  of  being  able 
to  scud  re-enforcements  to  New  Orleans. 

Butler  took  leave  of  the  President  and  cabinet  on  tbe  24th  of  February. 
"Good-by,Mr.  President,"  he  said;  "  wc  shall  take  New  Orleans,  or  you  will 
never  see  me  again."  "The  man  lliat  takes  New  Orleans,"  said  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  War,  "  is  made  lieutenant  general."  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  letter.  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  the  navy,  not  by  the  army. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  expedition  was  in  time  created  vice-admiral,  a 
rank  in  the  navy  corresponding  to  that  of  lieutenant  general  in  the  army. 
Of  the  man  who  was  to  be  made  lieutenant  general,  almost  nothing  was 
known,  only  that  just  a  week  and  a  day  before  he  had  "  proposed  to  move 
immediately  upon  the  works"  at  Fort  Donelson,  unless  the  "  terms  of  au  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  surrender"  were  accepted. 

Butler,  with  tbe  last  of  his  commaud,  left  Hampton  Roads  for  Ship  Island 


on  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  steamer  Mississippi.  Tbe  voyage,  whicb 
should  have  been  accomplished  in  a  week,  occupied  a  month.  Tbe  steamer 
almost  grounded  near  Hatteras  Inlet;  fairly  grounded,  and  came  near  sink- 
ing, on  the  Frying-pan  Shoals,  off  Cape  Fear;  put  into  Port  Royal  for  re- 
pairs; started  out,  and  ran  aground  again.  The  captain  was  clearly  incom- 
petent. If  tbe  vessel  was  to  get  to  Ship  Island  by  water  she  must  have  a 
new  commander.  Butler  deposed  the  captain,  put  him  under  arrest,  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  commander  in  his  place.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
the  Mississippi  reached  Ship  Island.  The  commanders  of  the  naval  expe- 
dition were  already  there,  awaiting  Butler's  arrival. 

The  naval  force  bad  been  laboriously  organized.  Besides  the  blockading 
squadron  in  the  Gulf,  a  fleet  of  armed  steamers,  gun-boats,  and  a  bomb  flo- 
tilla consisting  of  twenty-one  schooners,  eaeh  carrying  a  mortar  capable  of 
throwing  a  bomb  of  215  pounds,  was  provided.  Tbe  mortar  vessels  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  David  D.  Porter,  then  commander  in  the  navy, 
since  admiral.  He  was  tbe  soil  of  that  Commodore  Porter  whose  exploits 
in  the  Essex  form  one  of  the  most  stirring  chapters  in  the  naval  history  of 
our  war  of  1812,  and  a  younger  brother  of  William  D.  Porter,  of  whom  we 
have  written,  and  shall  have  to  write.  The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  found 
him,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  a  lieutenant  in  tbc  navy,  his  name  stand- 
ing high  on  the  list. 

The  government  hesitated  long  in  selecting  the  man  who  should  have  tbo 
chief  command  of  the  naval  expedition.  Tbe  choice  was  not  made  until  the 
preparations  were  almost  completed.  It  fell  upon  David  G.  Farragut,  then 
a  captain  in  tbe  navy,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  rank  of  Flag-officer  of  the 
Western  Gulf  Squadron.  The  father  of  Farragut,  a  native  of  tbe  island  of 
Minorca,  came  to  America  in  1776.  He  entered  the  army,  where  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major.  After  the  war,  having  married  in  North  Carolina,  he 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  taking  up  his  residence  near  Knoxvillc,  where  bis 
son  was  born  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  present  century.  Like  many  another 
boy  inland  born,  he  would  be  a  sailor.  Porter,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  fa- 
ther, procured  a  midshipman's  warrant  for  tbe  child,  then  ouly  ten  years  old, 
and  took  him  upon  bis  own  vessel.  Young  Farragut,  then  fourteen  years 
old,  was  with  Porter  in  the  famous  Essex  fight  in  Valparaiso  Bay,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  special  commendation  of  his  commander  for  his  conduct,  though 
he  was  too  young  to  be  recommended  for  promotion.  In  times  of  peace  na- 
val promotion  comes  slowly.  Farragut,  who  had  become  lieutenant  in  1825, 
was  appointed  commander  in  1841,  and  captain  in  1855.  Meanwhile  be  bad 
served  at  borne  and  abroad,  afloat  and  ashore,  noted  always  for  bis  diligence 
in  mastering  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  for  his  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guages. He  learned  French  at  home,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  South 
America,  Italian  and  Arabic  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion found  him  on  shore  duty  at  Norfolk,  where  be  possessed  a  small  es- 
tate. Of  his  sixty  years,  all  but  ten  had  been  passed  in  the  service  of  bis 
country.  He  was  proof  against  the  temptations  which  assailed  every  officer 
of  Southern  birth  or  connections — temptations  to  which  Buchanan  and  Tat- 
nail,  Maury  and  Page,  Semmes  and  Maffit  yielded.  He  managed  to  make 
bis  escape  from  Norfolk,  leaving  every  thing  behind  him.  He  bore  bis  three- 
score years  lightly.  No  one  who  saw  him  would  suppose  that  he  was  past 
middle  age.  A  modest,  quiet  man,  doing  the  duty  which  came  to  his  hands 
without  show  or  parade,  he  was  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  be  possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  commander. 

Farragut  received  his  first  instructions  on  the  20th  of  January.  They 
were  followed  by  others  three  weeks  later.     As  soon  as  his  flag-ship,  tbe 
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were  not  at  once  attained,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  Farragut  and  his 
ciates.     Never  before,  save  when  Nelson. 


Ilartford,  was  ready,  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  and  take  the  command  of 
the  Western  Gujf  blockading  squad- 
ron. The  mortar  boats  were  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Key  West  When  alt 
was  ready,  he  was  to  collect  such  ves- 
sels as  could  be  spared  from  the  block- 
ade, proceed  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
reduce  the  defenses  which  guarded  the 
approaches  to  New  Orleans.  When 
he  appeared  off  that  city,  he  was  to 
take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns 
of  his  squadron,  hoist  the  American 
flag,  and  keep  possession  until  the 
troops  came  up.  Then,  if  the  squad- 
ron from  above  had  not  descended,  he 
was  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the  river,  and  take  the  defenses  in  the  rear 
"  As  you  have  expressed  yourself  perfectlv  satisfied  with  the  force  given  to 
you,"  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "and  as  many  more  powerful  vessels 
will  be  added  before  you  can  commence  operations,  the  Department  and  the 
country  will  require  of  you  success.  There  arc  other  operations  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  nothing  must  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  great  object  in 
view,  the  certain  capture  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  Department  relies 
upon  your  skill  to  give  direction  to  the  powerful  force  placed  at  your  dispo- 
Wl,  and  upon  your  personal  character  to  infuse  a  hearty  co-operation  among 
your  officers  free  from  unworthy  jealousies."  This  confidence  was  fully  jus- 
tified. The  great  object  in  view  was  gained;  and  if  the  secretary's  antici- 
pations that  "  if  successful,  you  open  the  way  to  the  sea  for  the  great  West 
never  to  be  closed;  the  rebellion  will  be  riven  to  its  centre,  and  the  fla-  to 
which  you  have  been  so  faithful  will  recover  its  supremacy 

jut  and  his  asso- 
,  -jpportcd  by  Collingwood,  and 
Hardy,  and  Harvey,  won  the  great  fight  at  Trafalgar,  was  a  commander  so 
truly  and  loyally  supported  by  his  subordinates  as  was  Fan-cut  by  Porter 
Bailey,  Dell,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  No  trace 
of  any  unworthy  jealousy  appeared.  In  the  fight  every  officer  did  his  best  ■ 
and  in  the  reports,  while  each  told  what  his  own  vessel  had  done  every  one 
was  eager  to  praise  his  associates.  These  reports,  fully  forty  in  number 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  historian  who  has  to  describe  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  r 

Farragut  reached  Ship  Island  on  the  20th  of  February,  more  than  a  month 
before  the  arrival  of  Butler,  who  was  daily  expected.  He  ran  down  with 
his  fleet  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  a  full  month  was  busy  in 
getting  his  vessels  over  the  bar.  It  was  supposed  that  there -was  nineteen 
feet  of  water.  If  so,  all  the  vessels  could  be  got  over,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Colorado,  which  drew  twenty-two  when  loaded,  but  lightened  an  inch  for 
twenty-four  tons.  The  Wabash  drew  eighteen  feet  on  an  even  keel,  and 
could  be  got  over  without  difficulty.  All  the  other  vessels,  it  was  thought 
could  easily  pass.  But  fifteen  feet  was  found  to  be  the  utmost  depth.  Nei- 
ther the  Colorado  or  the  Wabash  could  cross.  The  Mississippi,  lightened 
almost  to  the  bare  hull,  was  got  over,  tugs  pulling  her  through  a  foot  of  mud 
Ine  fleet  which  entered  the  Mississippi  consisted  of  forty-five  vessels  of  all 
classes  Five  were  powerful  steam  sloops,  the  largest  vessels  which  had  ever 
crossed  the  bar ;  there  were  seventeen  gun-boats,  twenty-one  mortar  sol, 
era,  and  two  large  sailing  vessels.  All  told,  they  carried  somethin 
than  ZOO  mortars  and  guns,  many  of  them  of  heavy  calibre 

The  last  of  the  large  steamers  were  not  fairly  over  the  bar  until  the  8th 
of  April  But  meanwhile  Farragut  and  Butler  had  met  at  Ship  Island  and 
concerted  the,,-  plan  of  operations.  Porter's  bomb  vessels  were  to  assail  the 
fhem      Tf  1°  ,   'bem,  well;  if  not,  Farragut  would  try  to  run  pas. 

them.  If  he  succeeded,  Butler  should  bring  up  his  forces  through  the  bay- 
ous to  the  rear  of  the  forts,  cutting  them  off  from  New  Orleans,  which  Far- 
ragut would  have  held  with  his  fleet. 

Three  weary  weeks  passed  before  active  operations  were  begun  But 
much  work  was  done  in  this  interval.  The  whole  couise  of  the  river  up  to 
he  forts  was  accurately  surveyed.  No  more  desolate  region  exists  than 
that  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  On  theright  is  swamp  and  lagoon  ; 
on  the  left  lagoon  and  swamp.  A  stunted  tree,  a  dilapidated  house  only 
breaks  he  dull  mud  level.  One  hardly  knows  whether  land  or  water  pre- 
dominates.  Land  first  fairly  gets  the  victory  after  a  contest  of  thirty  miles 
ween  a  thick  belt  of  wood  finds  soil  from  which  to  grow  on  the  west  bank! 
Just  here  the  river  makes  a  bend,  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  general  map.  At 
this  bend,  on  the  first  patch  of  firm  ground,  were  placed  the  first  and  the 

wi  r f  ; ?  rs   r, 0reans- 0n th° ^ °r <«»»'« ^ °« *» 

bend  was  Fort  Jackson  ;  aim  e  above,  on  the  east,  or  concave  side,  was  Fort 
St.Fb.llip  Fort  Jackson  itself  mounted  seventyfour  guns,  with  a  supple- 
mentary battery  of  six  Fort  St  Philip  had  forty  guns.  Both  fortsTd 
been  constructed  by  the  best  engineers  that  West  Point  could  furnish,  among 
t,Zhn'°  B,CTgar<i  t']i  Tei!Zel-  ^  were  "<*  q«!te  completed  when 
„1,V,  hv  1  7,k  '  n'  ^  (McienciM'  "<"*  though.  ,„  have  been  sup- 

p hed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Confederates  They  were  thought  to  be  impregna- 
it werT,!' ,1  SV^  V.  th°  Mississippi  would  hardly  notice  them,  unless 
cvef     Ill  H    M  °i  1  f*""*  ^  ^  ^  monotony  °f  lb*  d"»  """I 

Mb.  1  hi  T  -T  T  tW°  ™t]y*°M^  green  slopes,  surmount, 
el  by  low  bnckwalls  with  a  few  black  openings  for  guns.  The  river  here 
rs  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  current  of  four  miles  an  hour,  its  course  command- 

tl  <f  T.  '""I6"*'  But  ",CSC  S""S  wcre  "a,y  »  P^'  °f  the  de- 
fenses.    Straight  across  the  river  from  Fort  Jackson  a  strong  barrier  had 
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been  stretched.  Upon  this  the  Confederates  bad  twice  lavished  tbeir  labor 
i-irst,  they  had  placed  a  row  of  heavy  logs,  bound  together  by  an  iron  chain 
across  the  stream.  The  drift-wood  from  above  lodged  against  this,  formin- 
a  huge  raft,  the  pressure  of  which  in  time  became  too  great  for  the  stren-th 
,  ST  !  ™e  niSht  ll  Partcc1'  and  lhe  w*>°1e  structure  was  swept  down 
to  the  Gulf,  laugbt  by  experience,  the  Confederates  built  a  new  barricade 
upon  wiser  principles.  Eight  hulks,  partially  dismasted  and  ailed  with 
logs,  were  strongly  anchored  in  the  stream,  with  intervals  through  which  the 
dnt-wood  could  pass.  A  chain  passing  from  one  to  another  bound  all  to- 
gether Near  the  left  bank  the  barricade  could  be  opened  at  will  to  permit 
a  vessel  to  pass.  One  end  of  the  barricade  was  covered  by  the  guns  of  Fort 
Jackson;  tile  other  was  protected  by  a  battery,  both  sweeping  its  entire 
length,  while  Fort  St  Philip,  from  above,  could  pour  its  whole  fire  upon  any 
assailant  Above  lay  a  fleet  of  rams,  gun-boats,  and  fire  vessels,  whose  num- 
ber arid  strength  were  unknown.  The  whole  was  in  charge  of  a  recreant 
Pennsylvania..,  J.  K.  Duncan,  brigadier  general  commanding  coast  defenses. 
1  be  two  forts  were  especially  commanded  by  Edward  Higgins,  once  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  western  bank  of  the  river,  for  eight  miles  below  Fort  Jackson  was 
lined  by  a  belt  of  dense  woods  fifty  yards  wide,  completely  hiding  the  fort 
from  the  view  except  at  oae  point,  where  the  trees  had  been  cleared  away 
in  order  to  afford  unobstructed  range  upon  ascending  vessels.  Porter  had 
resolved  to  place  his  bomb  schooners  close  to  the  bank  and  screened  by  these 
woods  over  which  they  were  to  fling  their  shells  into  the  invisible  fort.  The 
exact  bearing  and  distance  of  the  fort  from  the  station  assigned  to  each  ves- 
sel must  be  ascertained.  This  work  was  performed  with  no  little  risk  by 
members  of  the  coast  survey  detailed  for  that  purpose.  They  had  to  resort 
to  all  kinds  of  observations  from  all  possible  positions,  hardly  one  of  which 
was  upon  firm  ground.  Some  stations  consisted  of  flags  among  the  over- 
hanging branches,  the  angles  between  them  being  measured  from  boats  in 
the  stream  below;  other  stations  were  the  chimney-tops  of  deserted  houses 
to  which  the  observers  worked  their  way  through  the  roofs.  All  the  while 
they  were  exposed  to  a  random 
fire  from  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
and  to  shots  from  riflemen  lurk- 
ing in  the  woods.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties,  the  work  was 
accomplished,  and  an  accurate 
map  was  prepared,  showing  the 
bearing  and  distance  of  almost 
every  point  in  the  river  from 
the  flag-staffs  of  the  forts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  April  all  the  vessels  of  the 
expedition  were  drawn  upclose- 
ly  together  four  miles  below 
the  forts.     The  enemy  opened 
the  fight  by  sending  down  a 
fire-raft,  piled    up   with  wood 
saturated  with  tar  and  turpen- 
tine. A  boat  which  put  off  from 
the  Iroquois  dragged  the  raft 
ashore,  where  it  burned  itself 
harmlessly  out.    All  that  day 
and  the  following  night  fire- 
rafts  came  down,  but   it   was 
soon  found  that  they  were  barm- 
less.     The    final    preparations 
for  the  bombardment  were  now 
made.     The  mast-heads  of  the 
bomb  vessels  would  rise  just 
above    the    woods    on    shore. 
From  them   the  walls  of  the 
J  fort  could  be  seen,  though  the 
j  vessels  were  undistinguishable 
J    from  the  forts;  for  Porter  had 
9    ordered  the  masts  to  be  dress- 
ed off  with  branches  and  vines. 
Of  the  dense  mass  of  green, 
no  one  in  the  fort  could  tell 
what  was  forest  and  what  was 
mast    and    rigging.     On    the 
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morning  of  the  18th  all  the  bomb  vessels  had  taken  their  positions,  the  fore- 
most a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  (2850  yards)  from  Fort  Jackson. 
Behind  this,  in  close  order,  were  anchored  twelve  other  vessels;  across  the 
river  were  six  other  mortar  vessels,  the  foremost  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
(3680  yards)  from  Fort  Jackson,  upon  which  the  whole  fire  was  to  be  con- 
centrated. At  nine  o'clock  the  action  commenced,  the  mortar  vessels  firing 
in  order,  each  one  every  ten  minutes.  The  forts  replied.  All  day  long  the 
mortar  boats  kept  up  their  constant  fire,  while  gun-boats  were  dashing  here 
and  there,  up  and  down  the  river,  firing  upon  and  receiving  fire  from  the 
forts.  Fire-rafts  also  carne  down,  but  they  were  easily  disposed  of.  No  one 
of  the  vessels  lying  under  the  lee  of  the  woods  was  struck  this  day;  two  of 
those  across  the  river  were  hit,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  three.  The 
day  was  wearing  to  its  close  when  a  dense  column  of  smoke  and  flame  was 
seen  rising  from  the  fort.  Tbe  citadel  had  been  fired  by  tbe  bombs ;  all  the 
clothing  and  commissary  stores  were  destroyed,  and  the  magazine  was  in 
imminent  danger.  Porter  could  not  know  this.  He  supposed  that  it  was 
another  tire-raft  ready  to  be  launched  against  him.  Night-firing  was  uncer- 
tain; the  wind  had  set  in  fresh  ;  no  one  could  know  how  long  the  bombard- 
ment would  last;  the  men  were  worn  with  labor  and  fasting,  and  so  at  dusk 
Porter  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  If  be  had  known  all,  he  would  have 
kept  up  the  bombardment  through  the  night.  As  it  was,  he  thought  it  best 
to  be  prudent.  This,  be  says, was  the  only  mistake  that  occurred  during  the 
bombardment.  Next  day  the  bombardment  was  resumed,  the  fort  respond- 
ing as  briskly  as  before.  One  mortar  vessel  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  sunk, 
two  men  being  wounded ;  another  was  hit  by  a  shot  which  killed  one  man, 
and  disabled  the  mortar  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  tbe  third  day  no  harm 
was  done  to  the  fleet,  and  nothing  showed  that  Fort  Jackson  was  seriously 
injured  by  the  4000  bombs  discharged  at  it.  Porter  began  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  mortars ;  but  a  deserter  came  in,  telling  a  fearful  story,  only  partly 
true,  of  the  havoc  made  in  the  fori.  Hundreds  of  shell,  he  said,  had  fallen 
within  the  works,  casemates  were  broken  in,  citadel  and  outbuildings  burnt, 
magazine  endangered,  levee  cut,  and  men  demoralized  and  dispirited.  So 
the  mortar  fleet  went  to  work  with  renewed  vigor. 

Farragut,  meanwhile,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortar  fleet 
would  never  reduce  the  forts.  He  must  try  what  could  be  done  by  steam- 
ers and  gun-boats.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  or  the 
great  fleet  would  be  again  reduced  to  a  mere  blockading  squadron,  for  shells, 
fuses,  and  cartridges  were  nearly  expended.  He  would  try  to  run  the  forts, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  would  engage  them  at  close  action,  "and  abide 
the  result;  conquer  or  be  conquered;  drop  anchor  or  keep  underway,  as  in 
his  opinion  was  best,"  when  the  decisive  moment  should  arrive. 

Before  the  forts  could  be  passed  tbe  barricade  must  be  cut.  This  work 
was  assigned  to  Bell,  the  fleet  captain,  commander  of  the  flag-ship.  Two 
gun-boats  were  given  him  for  this  work.  One  of  these,  the  Pinola,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  petard, to  be  flung  on  board  a  hulk,  and  then  ignited  by  a  gal- 
vanic spark.  Tbe  other,  the  Itasca,  was  to  rely  upon  stout  arms  wielding 
hammer  and  chisel.  The  boats  crept  up  on  tbe  night  of  the  20th,  under  cov- 
er of  a  fierce  bombardment  and  of  darkness.  They  reached  the  barricade. 
The  Pinola,  stopping  her  engine,  threw  her  petard  fairly  upon  one  of  the 
hulks;  the  strong  current  caught  the  vessel,  whirling  her  down  stream,  and 
snapping  the  conducting  wire  before  the  spark  could  be  transmitted.  The 
Itasca  was  more  fortunate.  She  steamed  up  to  the  middle  bulk,  and  lashed 
herself  to  it.  Her  men  leaped  on  board  the  hulk.  lu  half  an  hour  tbey  cut 
the  chain  and  loosed  the  hulk  from  its  anchors.  Gun-boat  and  hulk,  lashed 
together,  were  swept  by  tbe  current  to  the  shore,  the  bulk  luckily  inside. 
The  central  hulk  thus  removed,  the  one  on  each  side  swung  away,  leaving 
an  opening  wide  enough  for  three  vessels  to  pass  abreast.  The  Pinola, 
balked,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  in  her  own  part  of  the  enterprise,  did 
good  service  in  aiding  her  more  fortunate  consort.  Getting  again  under 
way,  she  steamed  up  to  the  barricade,  threw  successively  two  five-inch  haw- 
sers to  the  Itasca,  broke  both  in  trying  to  drag  her  off,  started  her  at  length 
with  a  larger  one,  and  the  two  boats  returned  in  triumph  to  tbe  fleet.  Their 
joint  work  was  done.  The  way  to  New  Orleans  was  open  to  Farragut,  if 
he  dared  attempt  it 

Farragut  was  ready  to  dare  it.  He  made  every  preparation  to  fit  his  fleet 
for  the  venture  which  he  saw  must  devolve  upon  it.  The  fleet  would  be  ex- 
posed to  hazards  of  every  kind,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  against 
them.  Foremost  of  all  was  one  devised  by  Moore,  the  engineer  of  tbe  Rich- 
mond. He  proposed  that  the  iron  chain  cables  should  be  looped  over  the 
side  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  armor  protecting  tbe  line  of  tbe  en- 
gines. This  defense  was  adopted  by  the  whole  fleet  Months  after,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Kearsarge  in  her  memorable  encounter  witb  the  Alabama. 
Each  commander  made,  besides,  his  own  special  arrangements  for  preventing 
shot  from  reaching  vital  points  in  his  vessel.  Hammocks,  coal,  bags  of  ash- 
es, bags  of  sand,  were  piled  up  forward  and  abaft.  Some  rubbed  their  ves- 
sels with  mud,  to  render  them  less  perceptible ;  others  whitewashed  their 
decks,  to  make  things  more  visible  by  night.  Farragut's  general  order,1  ad- 
dressed to  the  commander  of  each  vessel,  provided  for  almost  every  possible 


1  The  followiHg  arc  sentences  from  this  order:  Send  down  topgnllnntmasts.  Rig  in  the  flying 
jibboom,  and  hind  nil  Uu:  spars  and  rigging  except  what  are  necessary  h.r  the  three  topsails,  fi.re- 
sailjib,  ond  spanker.  Tnec  up  the  l..pnuist  Slavs,  or  land  the  ivhisker-i.  and  liritig  all  the  rigging 
into  (he  bowsprit,  ho  that  there  shall  he  n..ihinB  in  the  range  of  the  direct  lire  ahead.  Mount  one 
or  two  (runs  on  the  poop  ond  topgallant  forecastle,  bcoring  in  mind  that  yon  « ill  alwavs  have  lo 
ride  head  to  the  current,  and  enn  only  nvnil  yourself  of  the  sheer  of  the  holm  lo  point  a  broadside 
gun  more  than  three  points  forward  of  the  beam.  Nava  a  kedge  in  the  mincn  chains;  a  hawser 
bent  through  the  stern  chock;  also  cmpnels  lo  tow  off  fire-ship*.  Have  light  Jacob  ladders  made 
to  throw  dver  the  aide  for  tin?  use  of  carpenters  in  mopping  shot-holes.  Sec  that  pomps  and  hose 
nre  in  good  order  for  extinguishing  fire.  Haw  many  tubs  of  water  about  the  decks,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  extinguishing  fire  and  fur  drinking.  Have  heavy  kedge  in  tho  port  main  chains,  and  whip 
on  the  main  yard,  ready  to  run  it  up  and  let  fail  on  tho  deck  of  any  revel  you  may  njn  alongHido 
of  in  order  to  accoro  bir  for  boarding. 
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contingency.  Much  of  it  is  hardly  intelligible  except  to  the  nautical  mind  ; 
but  there  arc  sentences  which  have  the  ring  of  Nelson  or  Napoleon :  "  I 
wish  you  to  understand,"  be  says,  "  that  the  day  is  at  band  when  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  worst  form  for  our  profession.  Hot 
and  cold  shot  will,  do  doubt,  be  freely  dealt  to  us,  and  there  must  be  stout 
hearts  and  quick  hands  to  extinguish  the  one  and  stop  the  boles  of  the  oth- 
er. I  shall  expect  prompt  attention  to  signals  and  verbal  orders,  either  from 
myself  or  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  who,  it  will  be  understood,  in  all  cases  acts 
by  my  authority." 

Pnrrngut  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  run  past  the  forts.  The  time  was 
fixed  lor  the  night  of  the  23d.  The  bombardment  was  to  be  kept  up  untd 
then,  mainly  to  occupy  the  enemy.  So  a  rain  of  shells  was  kept  up.  Dun- 
can, in  the  forts,  reported  cheerfully  for  the  public  in  New  Orleans.  The  en- 
emy had  fired  25,000  shells,  of  which  a  thousand  bad  fallen  in  the  fort,  doing 
little  real  harm  ;  "  they  must  soon  exhaust  themselves ;  if  not,  we  can  stand 
it  as  long  as  they  can."  Confidentially,  he  writes  less  confidently.  Mitch- 
ell, the  naval  commander,  was  urged  to  get  the  great  ram  Louisiana  down  at 
once,  to  draw  off  some  part  of  the  heavy  fire  from  the  mortar  vessels.  The 
position  of  the  fort  was  critical;  casemates  were  shattered  and  crumbling 
away,  and  the  magazine  was  in  peril.  Duncan  exaggerated  his  danger.  In- 
stead of  25,000  shells,  barely  5000  bad  then  been  thrown  against  him ;  of 
these,  not  a  third  of  a  thousand  had  fallen  within  the  fort.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  was  as  strong  when  surrendered  on  the  28th  as  when  first  as- 
sailed ten  days  before. 

Farragut's  arrangements  for  passing  the  forts,  like  most  great  things  when 
stripped  of  all  accessories, -were  very  simple.  The  mortar  fleet,  with  its  own 
steamers,  and  the  sailing  vessels,  were  to  remain  behind,  yet  covering  the  ad- 
vance with  their  fire.  Five  steamers  and  twelve  gun-boats  were  to  run  or 
fight  the  forts.  All  told,  they  carried  294  guns.1  They  were  arranged  in 
two  columns.  The  barricade  once  passed  through  the  opening  made  by  the 
-  Itasca,  Bailey,  second  in  command,  with  tbe  right  column,  was  to  deal  with 
Fort  St. Philip;  Bell,  captain  of  the  fleet,  with  tbe  left  column,  was  to  deal 
with  Fort  Jackson.  Caldwell,  of  the  Itasca,  bad  in  tbe  mean  while  been 
sent  up  to  ascertain  if  the  gap  which  he  had  made  in  the  barricade  was  still 
open.  He  found  that  the  channel  was  clear,  and  that  the  whole  fleet  could 
pass. 

Just  after  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  two  small  red  lights 
were  shown.  This  was  the  signal  for  advance.  At  half  past  three  the  whole 
fleet  was  fairly  under  way.  The  Hartford— Farragut,  perched  in  the  fore- 
rigging,  peering  anxiously  through  his  glass  into  the  thick  darkness— led 
the  left  column  of  the  blue;  Bailey,  in  the  Cayuga,  led  tbe  right,  all  the  oth- 
er vessels  following  in  close  order.  The  forts  were  about  two  miles  above. 
The  vessels  steamed  slowly  up  against  the  strong  current,  making  scarcely 
two  miles  an  hour.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  under  way.  the  five  small 
steamers  belonging  to  the  mortar  flotilla  threw  a  hot  enfilading  fire  upon 
the  water  batteries,  while  the  mortar  schooners  opened  upon  the  forts  a  bom- 
bardment fiercer  than  had  before  been  delivered.  For  an  hour  there  was 
not  an  instant  when  five  shells  were  not  in  the  air;  sometimes  there  were 
half  a  score.  The  ascending  fleet  was  clearly  in  view  from  the  flotilla  be- 
low, every  spar,  man,  and  rope  clearly  visible  through  the  flames,  which 
seemed  to  be  eating  them  up.  When  the  last  vessel  disappeared  in  the 
smoke,  Porter  gave  the  signal  to  cease  firing  and  drop  down  the  river.  He 
had  done  his  share  in  tbe  work.     The  rest  must  be  left  to  Farragut. 

Both  columns  passed  the  barricade  without  serious  difficulty^  only  that 
three  gun-boats  missed  the  opening  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  The 
real  work  was  now  to  begin,  for  they  were  right  under  the  guns  of  the  forts, 
and  open  to  the  attack  of  the  Confederate  rams  and  gun-boats.  Each  man 
had  now  to  fight  at  his  own  discretion ;  Farragut  could  only  guess  how  each 
vessel  was  conducting  itself;  but  he  was  able  after  tbe  fight  was  over  to  re- 
port that  "it  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  commander  to  be  supported  by  of- 
ficers of  more  indomitable  courage  or  higher  professional  merit." 

Bailey,  whose  red  flag  was  borne  by  tbe  Cayuga,  caught  the  first  fire  from 
Fort  St.  Philip.  This  fort  had  received  no  harm  from  the  bombardment 
beyond  the  disabling  of  a  single  heavy  gun.  The  flag-boat  could  bring  no 
gun  to  bear  at  first,  and  steamed  straight  on,  delivering  a  fire  upon  the  fort 
in  passing,  and  soon  finding  herself  attacked  by  the  whole  fleet  of  Confed- 
erate gun-boats,  with  no  supporting  vessel  in  sight  "Hot  but  congenial 
work,"  says  Bailey.  Two  large  steamers,  one  on  starboard  bow,  another 
astern,  tried  to  board  ;  off  starboard  beam  was  a  third  ;  but  an  11-inch  Dahl- 
gren,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  quieted  him  ;  he  shoved  for  shore,  ran  aground 
and  burned  himself  up.  The  Cayuga's  forecastle  Parrott  drove  off ler  en' 
emy  on  the  bow;  by  that  time  tbe  Varuna  and  Oneida  came  dashin-  up 
and  took  part  in  the  fight.  D 

The  Varuna,  Boggs  in  command,  built  for  a  merchant  vessel,  was  the  swift- 
est and  weakest  boat  in  tbe  squadron.  Giving  Fort  St.  Philip  a  passing  fire 
she  dashed  up  stream,  and  soon  found  herself  in  a  nest  of  rebel  steamers 
She  "  worked  both  sides"  upon  these.  Her  first  opponent,  apparently  crowd- 
ed with  troops,  caught  her  starboard  fire,  and  drifted  ashore,  with  boiler  ex- 


ploded. Three  more  on  either  side  soon  shared  the  same  fate-  She  then 
slacked  steam,  and  was  overhauled  by  two  of  the  enemy,  both  iron-clad  at 
the  bows,  and  intent  upon  running  her  down.  Hitherto  not  a  man  had  been 
hurt  on  the  Varuna.  But  now  the  Governor  Moore,  her  foremost  enemy 
gave  a  raking  fire,  which  killed  three  and  wounded  nine  men,  and  almost 
simultaneously  butted  her  twice.  The  Moore  got  more  than  she  gave.  Bo»gs 
managed  to  throw  three  shells  into  her  abaft  of  her  armor,  besides  a  few  fa- 
vors from  a  stern  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of  action  partly  disabled. 
Another  boat,  iron-clad  at  the  bows,  with  an  underwater  beak,  was  at  the 
same  time  assailing  the  Varuna.  She  struck  her  fairly,  with  damaging  force, 
receiving  shot  which  glanced  harmlessly  from  her  mailed  bow;  then  she 
drew  off,  and  came  back,  delivering  another  blow  on  the  same  spot,  which 
crushed  in  the  side  of  the  Varuna.  But  in  the  melee  her  bows  were  dragged 
around, exposing  her  unarmored  side.  Five  S-inch  shells,  delivered  f,om°he 
now  sinking  Varnna,  settled  her,  and  she  went  ashore.  Fifty  of  her  crew 
were  killed  and  wounded.  She  was  set  on  fire  by  her  own  commander,  who 
burned  bis  wounded  with  his  vessel.  This  fight  was  brief.  In  fifteen' min- 
utes after  the  Varuna  was  first  butted  she  was  on  the  bottom,  her  topgallant 
forecastle  only  being  out  of  water.  The  Oneida  had  by  this  time  come  up. 
Boggs  waved  her  on  to  finish  the  Moore.  This  accomplished,  the  Oneida 
returned  and  took  off  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  sinking  Varuna;  the  rest 
were  rescued  by  other  vessels.  The  honors  of  the  fight  must  be  accorded 
to  the  Varuna,  the  only  lost  vessel.  Before  she  went  down  she  had  helped 
to  sink  or  disable  six  vessels  of  the  enemy,  any  one  of  whom  was  fairly  her 
match. 

The  large  steamers  were  meanwhile  having  a  rough  time.  The  Hartford 
had  hardly  got  under  way  when  she  received  tbe  fire  of  Fort  Jackson.  She 
replied  from  two  forecastle  guns,  keeping  straight  on  for  the  barricade.  Pass- 
ing this,  Farragut  sheered  off  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  poured  in 
full  broadsides  of  grape  and  canister,  which  drove  every  man  in  tbe  fort 
under  cover ;  but  the  casemate  guns  kept  up  a  hot  fire.  Fort  St.  Philip  now 
opened  upon  the  advancing  fleet.  The  fire  became  general,  but  the  smoke 
was  so  dense  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes ;  the  flash 
of  the  guns  was  the  only  object  at  which  forts  or  fleet  could  aim.  A  huge 
fire-raft  soon  loomed  up  amid  tbe  blackness.  Farragut,  in  trying  to  avoid  Tt, 
ran  his  vessel  on  shore.  The  raft,  pushed  on  by  tbe  ram  Manassas,  whose 
black  hull  was  invisible,  was  shoved  right  upon  the  Hartford.  In  a  moment 
the  good  ship  was  on  fire  half  way  up  to  her  tops,  the  flames  bursting 
through  the  ports  and  running  up  the  rigging.  "Fire  quarters"  were  beat- 
en, the  flames  extinguished,  the  steamer  backed  off  from  shore,  extricating 
herself  from  the  raft,  and  pointed  up  stream.    This  in  a  few  minutes  brought 
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her  opposite  St.  Philip,  upon  which  she  poured  her  fire  from  one  broadside, 
while  the  other  blazed  at  Jackson.  A  half  hour  more  of  this  hot  work  car- 
ried the  Hartford  beyond  the  range  of  tbe  forts,  and  brought  her  among  the 
remains  of  the  Confederate  fleet,  which  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  dealt 
with  by  the  gun-boats,  which  had  gained  the  advance. 

The  Brooklyn,  meanwhile,  had  had  her  share  of  hot  work.  Her  place  in 
the  line  was  directly  after  the  flag-ship.  In  the  smoke  and  darkness  she  lost 
sight  of  the  Hartford,  and  became  entangled  among  the  hulks  of  the  barri- 
cade. She  fell  athwart  the  stream,  her  bow  grazing  the  bank.  Here  she 
caught  the  fire  of  St.  Philip.  Regaining  her  position,  she  passed  tbe  open- 
ing, and  met  the  Manassas,  which  delivered  a  shot  at  ten  feet  distance;  this 
was  stopped  by  the  sand-bags  which  protected  that  vital  point,  the  steam 
drum.  The  ram  twice  attempted  to  butt;  but  she  was  too  close  to  get  up 
full  speed,  and  the  blows  were  harmless.  Morse's  improvised  chain  armor 
proved  a  perfect  protection  to  the  sides  of  the  Brooklyn.  The  Manassas  slid 
off  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  to  reappear  only  once  more.  A  Con- 
federate steamer  then  tried  the  Brooklyn,  which  was  all  tbe  time  raked  from 
Fort  Jackson.  "Our  port  broadside,"  says  Craven,  tbe  gallant  captain  of 
the  Brooklyn,  "at  the  short  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  completely  fin- 
ished him,  setting  him  on  fire  almost  instantaneously."  The  Brooklyn 
groped  her  way  in  darkness  and  smoke  until  she  found  herself  abreast  of 
St,  Philip,  so  close  that  there  was  but  thirteen  feet  of  water.  She  was  in  a 
position  to  bring  her  full  broadside  to  bear,  and  for  a  few  minutes  poured  in 
a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  which  drove  the  men  from  their  guns  and  si- 
lenced the  fire  of  the  fort.  Having  passed  the  forts,  the  Brooklyn,  still  un- 
der way,  engaged  several  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  pouring  in  a  destructive 
fire  at  short  range,  generally  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  yards.  "The  effects 
of  our  broadsides,"  says  Craven,  "  must  have  been  terrific."  The  Brooklyn 
was  under  fire  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  suffered  severely  both  in  men  and  in 
damage  to  the  vessel. 

The  three  other  steam  ships  played  worthy  but  less  conspicuous  parts. 
The  Richmond,  the  slowest  vessel,  groped  its  way  through  the  fiery  channel 
after  the  way  had  been  cleared,  suffering  little.  The  Pensacola  took  the  full 
fire  of  St. Philip  passing  slowly  up,  frequently  stopping  to  return  it.  Her 
men  lay  flat  on  deck  to  receive  the  first  fire  of  tbe  forts.  Tbe  enemy  over- 
shot, and  many  lives  were  thus  saved;  but  the  loss  on  the  Pensacola  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  vessel.  She  did  not  come  up  with  the  enemy's 
gun-boats  until  the  action  with  tbcm  was  nearly  over.  The  Mississippi,  in 
a  few  months  to  go  down  at  Port  Hudson,  felt  the  enemy's  fire.  She  re- 
ceived ten  shots,  eight  of  which  passed  sheer  through  her,  and  got  a  severe 
wound  from  the  Manassas,  which  she  at  last  disabled. 

The  Manassas  was  the  great  reliance  of  the  Confederate  fleet  She  was 
built  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  Virginia,  and  it  was  supposed  that  she 
could  deal  with  the  Federal  fleet  as  the  Virginia  had  dealt  with  the  Cumber- 
land. In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when  the  Federal  fleet  had  fairly  passed 
the  forts  and  had  destroyed  the  Confederate  flotilla,  the  Manassas  appeared 
coming  up  after  them,  hoping  even  then  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  fight. 
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Farragut  ordered  Smith  of  the  Mississippi  to  turn  and  run  ber  down.  The 
head  of  the  Mississippi  was  pointed  down  stream,  and  she  dashed  toward  the 
ram  with  the  full  velocity  of  steam  and  stream.  When  only  fifty  yards 
apart,  the  ram  put  her  helm  aport  and  dodged  the  blow,  but  ran  fast  on  tbe 
bank.  Her  crew  got  ashore  as  best  they  could.  The  Mississippi,  balked  of 
her  blow,  poured  ia  two  broadsides,  thoroughly  riddling  the  Manassas,  and 
then  boarded.  But  it  was  not  worth  while  to  save  her.  The  hulk  was 
dragged  off  from  the  hank,  fire  set  to  her,  and  she  was  sent  drifting  down  the 
current  without  a  man  on  board.  Half  an  hour  after,  the  Manassas  came 
drifting  down  the  river  below  the  forts,  seemingly  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
defeDseless  mortar  vessels.  Fire  was  opened  upon  the  hulk,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  harmless.  Flame  and  smoke  were  pouring  from  ev- 
ery opening,  and  she  was  evidently  sinking.  Porter,  wishing  to  save  ber  as 
a  curiosity,  got  a  hawser  on  board  and  tied  ber  to  the  bank.  Hardly  was 
this  done  when  a  faint  explosion  was  heard,  her  only  gun  went  off,  and,  emit- 
ting flames  through  her  bow  port,  the  Manassas  gave  a  final  plunge  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river. 

The  morning  had  hardly  broken,  and  the  fog  was  not  lifted  fiom  the  riv- 


er, when  Farragut,  tbe  battle  won,  looked  round  for  his  fleet.  Three  gun- 
boats were  missing,  whether  captured,  sunk,  or  driven  back  he  could  not 
then  know.  He  afterward  learned  that  they  were  safe.  The  Winona  and 
Kennebec  bad  got  fouled  among  the  hulks  of  the  barricade,  and  at  daylight 
found  themselves  a  mark  for  the  whole  fire  of  the  two  forts,  against  which 
it  was  madness  to  contend,  and  had  turned  their  heads  down  stream.  The 
Itasca,  which  had  opened  the  barricade,  had  met  with  misfortune  and  disap. 
pointment.  She  tried  bravely  to  pass,  and  only  desisted  when  several  shot 
from  Fort  Jackson  passed  through  her.  One  pierced  her  boiler,  making  an 
opening  through  which  the  steam  rushed  in  a  dense  cloud,  filling  fire-room 
and  engine-room,  driving  every  one  from  below.  Others  caused  leaks  which 
threatened  to  sink  the  boat  She  was  also  forced  to  withdraw.  Caldwell, 
ber  commander,  gave  pathetic  utterance  to  bis  heartfelt  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment that  his  disabled  condition  prevented  him  from  being  a  partici 
pant  in  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise  to  which  he  had  contributed 
so  much.  The  Varuna,  victorious  in  death,  was  a  total  loss.  The  seven 
days'  bombardment,  and  the  three  hours'  fight  with  forts  and  fleet,  had  cost 
in  all  37  killed  and  171  wounded,  more  than  twif  of  wbich  fell  upon  the  five 
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steam  ships.1  The  forts  shot  too  high  throughout,  and  the  gun-boats,  lying 
low,  were  overshot.  Their  injuries  were  mainly  received  in  the  combat  with 
the  enemy's  flotilla.2  The  entire  loss  of  the  Confederates  has  never  been 
ascertained.  In  the  forts  14  were  killed  and  38  wounded.  The  loss  on  the 
boats  must  have  been  very  severe,  for  at  least  twelve  of  them  were  sunk  or 
burned. 

Farragut  found  bis  fleet  somewhat  battered,  but  sufficient  for  the  work 
which  it  had  to  do.  Boggs,  his  own  vessel  being  lost,  volunteered  to  take  a 
boat,  make  his  way  through  the  bayous  bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  con- 
vey dispatches  to  Porter  and  Butler,  still  below  the  forts.  Butler  was  told 
that  the  way  was  clear  for  him  to  send  up  his  troops  by  the  bayous  in  the 
rear  of  the  forts,  where  their  landing  would  be  protected  by  gun-boats  left 
for  that  purpose.  For  Porter  there  was  a  note  from  Farragut,  telling  in 
sharp  sailor  phrase  of  the  rough  time  which  he  had  bad ;  how  once  he 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  him  ;  how  he  fought  his  way  through,  destroyed 
tbe  Confederate  fleet,  was  starting  for  New  Orleans;  the  city  captured,  be 
would  come  back  and  attend  to  the  forts,  which  Porter  should  hold  as  they 
were,  unless,  indeed,  they  should  surrender,  as  he  thought  they  would,  upon 
being  summoned.  Just  now  he  was  going  ahead.  "I  wish,"  be  concluded, 
"  to  get  above  the  English  Turn,  where  they  say  the  enemy  have  not  placed 
a  battery  yet,  but  have  two  above,  nearer  New  Orleans.  They  will  not  be 
idle,  and  neither  will  I.     You  supported  me  nobly." 

But  after  passing  the  forts  there  was  no  serious  opposition.  The  batteries 
which  had  been  reported  to  line  the  levee  above  had  no  existence.  Tbe 
Chalmette  regiment  was  encamped  at  the  quarantine  station  five  miles  above 
the  forts.  Bailey  ran  the  Cayuga  up  to  the  bank,  hailed  tbe  colonel,  and  or- 
dered him  to  pile  his  arms  and  come  on  board.  The  regiment  surrendered, 
and  were  released  on  parole,  only  they  must  remain  where  they  were  until 
next  day.  The  fleet  steamed  up  tbe  river  through  a  scene  of  almost  pasto- 
ral quiet.  The  banks  for  a  mile  on  each  side  were  lined  with  sugar  planta- 
tions, green  with  young  cane,  dotted  over  with  gangs  of  negroes  busy  at 
work.  Now  and  then  a  white  flag,  or  the  Union  colors,  was  hung  out  from 
a  villa,  or  waved  from  the  levee.  Sometimes  a  white  man  would  appear, 
making  gestures  of  hatred  or  defiance.  Here  and  there  the  slaves  swarmed 
up  to  the  levee,  hoe  in  hand,  waving  their  battered  bats,  and  shouting  a  wel- 
come to  those  who,  they  bad  learned  by  the  strange  system  of  free-masonry 
peculiar  to  the  negroes,  had  come  to  be  their  deliverers.  On  other  planta- 
tions, where  they  were  kept  under  more  strict  control,  they  dug  doggedly  on, 
not  seeming  to  notice  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  an  armed  fleet  steaming  up 
the  river.  As  evening  fell,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  eighteen  miles  below 
New  Orleans  by  the  bends  of  the  river,  but  only  half  tb at  distance  in  a 


1  The  following  i»  the  loss  on  each  vessel  belonging  to  tlie  running  fleet,  as  reported  by  Ibe  i 
geoa  general: 

DEt.l/B  DIVISION. 


Hartford... 
Brooklyn,... 

Richmond.. 
Scioto 

Kennebec.... 
Pinoln 

Winona 


Kill  -.1.     Wownltd. 


iippi. 


Mi* 

Pcnsat 

Oneida.... 
Varunn... 

Knrahdin 
Kinco 


Rilled     Wounded, 


j  by  a  full  from  the  most- 
o*t  of  the  capture  of  Nch 
gun-boa' 


Besides  these,  during  the  seven  days'  hnmbnrdmcnl,  2  woro  killed  (01 
head)  and  2G  wounded.  One  more  was  killed  afterward.  The  entire 
Orleans  was 89  men  killed  und  171  wounded;  one  mortar  boat  and  on,  „... 

'According  to  the  nccoums  of  a  deserter,  llic  casemate  gima  which,  threw  hot  chat 'fan  Fi.rt 
Jackson  erred  1.111  the  oiIiit  side.  The  officer  in  command,  fenriiiji  to  fin-  loo  high,  depressed  his 
gtltll  below  the  horizontal  line;  wishing  to  work  his  guns  vigorou-ly,  ilu-y  were  run  out  with  n 
jerk;  the  consequence  was  that  the  balls  rolled  oat  into  lUo  moat;  while-  the  gnus  blazed  harm- 
h-«ly  nway  with  pow.hr  und  »  adding  Tin-  onicm  on  the  ramj.nrL  (old  him  [hnl  his  shot  were 
falling  short,  lie  tried  to  remedy  the  defect,  and,  fixing  a  correct  aim  on  one  particular  vessel 
blazed  away  at  it.  Only  when  the  Federal  fleet  had  got  out  of  range  did  he  discover  that  he  had 
been  devoting  himself  to  ono  of  the  Confederate  chain  hulks. 
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straight  line.  Huge  volumes  of  fiery  smoke  were  seen 
rolling  up.  A  great  panic  had  suddenly  fallen  upon 
tbe  Crescent  City. 

On-  the  morning  of  the  24th  no  man  in  New  Or- 
leans dreamed  that  the  city  was  in  danger.  Duncan 
had  telegraphed  the  evening  before,  giving  an  account 
of  affairs  up  to  the  morning.  "Heavy  and  continu- 
ous bombardment  all  night,  aud  still  progressing.  No 
farther  casualties  except  two  men  slightly  wounded. 
We  are  cheerful,  and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ul- 
timate success.  Twenty-five  thousand  13-inch  shells 
have  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  one  thousand  of  which 
fell  into  the  fort.  They  must  soon  exhaust  them- 
selves; if  not,  we  can  stand  it  as  long  as  they  can." 
Duncan  overcounted.  Hardly  5000  shells  had  then 
been  thrown.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  was  the  utmost 
limit  after  two  days'  more. 

This  cheering  report  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
morning  papers  of  the  24th.  Every  body  thought 
every  thing  was  well  until  half  past  nine,  when  the 
alarm-bell  was  heard.  Twelve  strokes,  four  times  re- 
peated, summoned  all  armed  bodies  to  their  head-quar- 
ters. A  telegram  from  below,  cut  off  at  the  fifteenth 
word,  said,  "It  is  reported  that  two  of  the  enemy's 
gun-boats  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  forts."  Not 
two,  but  seven  times  two,  if  tbe  truth  had  been  known. 
Five  long  hours  passed  without  a  farther  word.  Mans- 
field Lovell,  commander  at  New  Orleans,  had  the  day 
before  gone  leisurely  down  toward  the  forts.  He  came  back,  dashing  along 
the  levee  at  racing  speed,  bringing  tidings  that  the  whole  Union  fleet — not 
merely  two  gun-boats — had  passed  the  forts,  destroyed  the  Confederate  flo- 
tilla, and  were  approaching  New  Orleans.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  panic  set  in.  Officers  rode  about  impressing  carts  to  haul  the  cotton 
from  the  store-bouses  to  the  levee  for  burning.  The  foreign  consulates  were 
crowded  with  persons  bringing  their  valuables  to  be  deposited  for  safe-keep- 
ing under  foreign  flags.  Tbe  banks  sent  off  their  four  millions  of  gold, 
which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Confederate  treasury,  never  to  be  reclaimed. 
The  military  bodies  hurried  to  their  armories;  but  instead  of  the  64,000  in- 
fantry in  and  about  the  city,  "  in  discipline  and  drill  far  superior  to  tbe  Yan- 
kees," there  were  less  than  3000  troops  and  a  few  thousand  militia.  Lovell 
abandoned  the  city,  taking  off  his  soldiers,  and  followed  by  some  thousands 
of  the  militia;  the  others  doffed  their  uniforms  and  remained  behind.  The 
governor  of  the  state  fled  up  the  river  in  the  swiftest  steamer  be  could  find,' 
scattering  proclamations  directing  the  burning  of  ever}'  bale  of  cotton  and 
every  barrel  of  sugar  which  tbe  enemy  could  by  any  possibility  reach.  The 
whole  city  was  mad  with  apprehension  and  rage,  with  bewilderment  and 
fury.  Some  denounced  Duncan,  some  upbraided  Lovell,  some  demanded 
that  the  city  should  be  made  another  Moscow,  some  clamored  that  every 
Union  man  should  be  brought  to  the  lamp-post.  Worse  even  than  the  com- 
ing of  the  Yankees,  all  the  scouodrelism  of  tbe  city,  noted  for  the  number  of 
its  scoundrels,  broke  loose.  The  municipal  authorities,  restored  to  adminis- 
tration by  tbe  cessation  of  martial  law,  were  at  their  wits'  end.  The  police 
was  powerless.  There  was  but  one  way  to  save  tbe  city  from  burning  and 
plunder.  The  mayor  called  upon  the  European  brigade,  composed  of  for- 
eigners, to  take  charge  of  the  city.  They  accepted  tbe  charge,  and  suppress- 
ed the  tumult.  At  evening  the  authorized  work  of  destruction  began.  The 
torch  was  applied  to  15,000  bales  of  cotton,  piled  up  on  the  river  bank;  to 
nearly  a  score  of  cotton-ships,  ready  to  elude  the  blockade  through  some  of 
the  fifty  outlets;  to  as  many  steam-boats,  the  relics  of  that  mighty  fleet  which 
once  lined  the  levee,  four  deep,  for  miles;  to  a  great  iron-clad  ram,  almost 
completed,  which  was  to  sweep  the  river;  to  miles  of  steam-boat  wood  and 
acres  of  coal ;  to  ship-timber,  dry  docks,  board-yards — to  every  thing  com- 
bustible which  the  Yankees  could  use.  The  heads  of  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  sugar  and  hogsheads  of  molasses  were  stove  in.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, white,  black,  and  parti-colored,  scooped  up  molasses  and  sugarfrom  tlie 
ground,  and  carried  it  off  in  pails,  baskets,  tubs,  and  aprons.  Few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Orleans,  except  the  slaves,  slept  on  tbe  night  of  Thursday, 
the  24th  of  April. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  Farragut  weighed  anchor,  and  steamed  cau- 
tiously up  the  river.  Evidences  of  the  panic  in  New  Orleans  were  every 
where  visible.  Burning  cotton-ships  and  ship-yard  apparatus  on  fire  came 
floating  down.  The  destruction  of  property  was  awful.  At  half  past  ten 
they  came  in  view  of  Jackson's  old  battle-field,  three  miles  below  the  city. 
Earth-works  were  visible  by  the  old  lines  on  each  shore.  The  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  as  before,  one  to  attend  to  each  batik.  Bailey,  in  the 
Cayuga,  was  far  ahead,  not  having  seen  tbe  signal  to  slacken  speed  and  al- 
low the  slower  vessels  to  come  up.  A  raking  fire  was  opened  upon  him  for 
a  mile  from  twenty  guns — not  the  famous  five-mile  rifled  cannon  which  the 
newspapers  had  placed  there  just  twenty  days  before.  He  could  reply  with 
only  two  forecastle  guns.  In  twenty  minutes  the  fleet  got  up.  Each  vessel, 
in  passing,  bore  away,  and  gave  the  forts  a  broadside  of  shells,  shrapnel,  and 
grape,  silencing  them  effectually.  This  affair  cost  the  fleet  one  man.  Mid- 
shipman John  Anderson,  of  the  Brooklyn,  knocked  overboard  by  the  wind 
of  a  ball  and  drowned.  For  the  rest,  it  was,  in  Farragut's  words,  "one  of 
the  little  elegancies  of  the  profession — a  dash  and  a  victory." 

At  noon  the  fleet  rounded  the  bend,  came  into  full  view  of  the  Crescent 
City,  and  cast  anchor.  Fires  were  blazing  all  along  the  shore;  the  stream 
was  full  of  burning  vessels ;  the  levee  was  aswarm  with  an  angry  mob,  who 
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amused  themselves  with  hunting  down  a  few  persons 
who  raised  a  faint  cheer  for  the  Union.  A  fierce  rain- 
ahower  came  down  and  melted  awaj  a  part  of  the 
crowd.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  boat  put  off  from  the 
Hartford,  with  no  white  flag  of  truce  flying.  The  crew 
were  rigged  in  the  freshest  man-of-war  style,  as  though 
they  were  on  a  pleasure-trip.  In  the  stern  sat  three 
officers — Morton  in  command  of  the  boat,  Bailey  and 
Perkins  charged  to  see  the  authorities,  whoever  they 
might  be,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
These  two  stepped  ashore,  amid  cheers  for  Jeff.  Davis 
and  the  South,  and  groans  for  Lincoln  and  his  fleet. 
Some  of  the  crowd,  wiser  than  the  rest,  conducted  the 
two  messengers  to  the  City  Hall,  the  mob  yelling 
around.  "  No  violence,"  said  a  newspaper  next  morn- 
ing, "  was  offered  to  the  officers,  tbough  certain  per- 
sons who  were  suspected  of  favoring  their  flag  and 
cause  were  set  upon  with  great  fury  and  roughly 
handled;"  but  it  added,  "on  arriving  at  the  City  Hall 
it  required  the  intervention  of  several  citizens  to  pre- 
vent violence  being  offered  to  the  rash  embassadors  of 
an  execrated  dynasty  and  government." 

The  story  of  the  actual  surrender  of  New  Orleans 
reads  like  a  farce,  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
turned  into  a  tragedy;  for  the  furious  mob,  and  the 
city  which  sheltered  it,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Union 
fleet. 

The  two  officers  entered  the  City  Hall,  and  intro-  ^     ^    j    ^ 

duced  themselves  to  his  honor  the  mayor — a  smug, 

pompous  little  gentleman,  addicted  to  the  use  of  flowery  phrases.     After  I  spect.    Do  not  allow  them  to  be  insulted  by  the  interference  of  such  as  have 
formal  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  Bailey  announced  that  lie  had  come     rendered  themselves  odious  and  contemptible  by  their  dastardly  desertion 


to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  fln^ 
the  public  buildings.  Mayor  Monroe  had  no  authority  to  surrender,  and 
■would  not  hoist  the  Union  flag ;  General  Lovell  was  the  military  com- 
mander; he  should  be  sent  for.  Meanwhile  conversation  was  kept  up; 
courteous  in  form,  but  with  an  occasional  sharp  tang.  The  Union  officers 
praised  the  valor  of  the  Confederate  forts  and  fleets,  and  regretted  the  de- 
struction of  so  much  property  in  the  city.  The  mayor  rejoined,  tartly,  that 
the  property  was  their  own;  if  they  chose  to  destroy  it.it  was  nobody's 
"business.  Bailey  replied  that,  as  things  stood,  it  looked  very  much  like 
biting  off  one's  own  nose  to  spite  his  face.  Just  then  Lovell  came  in.  After 
due  hand-shakings,  Bailey  again  announced  his  errand.  Lovell  could  not 
think  of  surrendering  the  city.  He  had  evacuated  it  with  bis  troops;  it 
-was  defenseless,  and  Farragut  could  shell  it  if  he  chose.  He  would  retire 
and  leave  the  city  authorities  to  do  as  they  thought  proper.  The  mayor 
thereupon  said  that  he  would  consult  the  City  Council,  and  report  the  result 
next  day. 

Farragut  was  amused  and  puzzled  ;  but,  as  his  men  were  tired  out,  he  con- 
cluded to  wait  till  next  day  for  the  action  of  the  city  fathers,  especially  as 
there  were  several  matters  that  could  be  attended  to  in  the  mean  while. 
There  were  sundry  rams,  almost  completed,  meant  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
river ;  several  forts ;  aud,  above  all,  a  boom  lying  ready  to  swing  across  the 
river  to  prevent  the  descent  of  any  fleet  from  above.  It  was  a  stupendous 
structure,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  composed  of  logs  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  thirty  feet  long,  lying  three  abreast,  bound  together  with  chains. 
There  were  ninety-six  of  these  lengths.  These  were  all  rendered  harmless. 
An  hour  after  daylight  on  Saturday  a  boat  put  off  from  the  shore  con- 
taining messengers  from  the  mayor.  The  City  Council  would  meet  at  ten, 
and  the  Federal  commander  should  be  apprized  of  the  result  of  their  delib- 
erations. Farragut  replied  that  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  a  naval 
officer  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  military  commander.  He  had  come  to  re- 
duce New  Orleans  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  city 
must  be  surrendered,  all  hostile  flags  must  be  hauled  down,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  be  hoisted  on  all  public  buildings  by  noon  ;  there  must  be  no 
more  outrages  upon  loyal  people;  they  should  try  to  quell  disturbances,  re- 
store order,  and  call  upon  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  return  to  their  usual 
avocations ;  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  be  secure. 

The  city  fathers  met,  and  the  mayor  read  to  them  the  reply  which  he  had 
prepared  for  Farragut.  They  approved  it  heartily.  It  was  the  most  sin- 
gular document  ever  offered  to  a  conqueror  by  the  authorities  of  a  conquer- 
ed town.  The  city  had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  the  administration 
of  its  government  and  the  custody  of  its  honor  had  been  restored  to  the 
mayor,  whose  duty  it  became  "  to  transmit  the  answer  which  the  universal 
sentiments  of  his  constituency,  no  less  than  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart, 
dictated  on  that  sad  and  solemn  occasion.  I  am  no  military  man,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  lead  an  army  to  the 
field,  and  I  know  still  less  how  to  surrender  an  undefended  place.  The  city 
is  yours  by  the  power  of  brutal  force.  As  to  the  hoisting  of  any  other  flag 
than  the  one  of  our  own  adoption,  the  man  lives  not  in  our  midst  whose 
hand  and  heart  would  not  be  palsied  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  act;  nor 
could  I  find  in  my  entire  constituency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  renegade 
as  would  dare  to  profane  with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspira- 
tions." The  mayor  went  on  to  compliment  the  commander  upon  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  manifested.  "They  sprung  from  a  noble  but  deluded 
nature,"  were  worthy  of  one  "  engaged  in  a  better  cause,"  and  the  mayor 
"  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  inspired  them."  The  Federal 
commander  should  remember  that  he  had  "a  gallant  people  to  administer; 
a  people  sensitive  to  all  that  can  in  the  least  affect  its  dignity  and  self-re- 


of  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  nor  of  such  as  might  re- 
mind them  too  painfully  that  they  are  the  conquered  and  you  the  conquer- 
ors. Peace  and  order  may  be  preserved  without  a  resort  to  measures  which 
could  not  fail  to  wound  their  sensibilities  and  fire  up  their  passions."  And 
more  of  the  same  sort,  the  purport  of  all  being  that  the  captors  were  mod- 
estly desired  to  withdraw  the  fleet  which  commanded  the  city,  and  leave  the 
people  to  themselves,  with  full  power  to  work  their  will  upon  any  Union 
men  in  their  midst.  At  all  events,  if  they  wanted  the  Federal  flag  raised, 
they  must  do  it  themselves.  There  was  bravado,  if  not  bravery,  in  this  re- 
ply ;  but  a  man  powerless  to  harm  his  opponent,  who  knows  that  he  can  be 
harmed  only  by  being  struck  through  the  bodies  of  women  and  children, 
may  safely  venture  upon  bravado. 

Next  morning  Farragut  sent  a  small  party  ashore  to  hoist  the  Union  flag 
on  the  Custom-house  and  Mint,  with  strict  orders  not  to  use  their  arms  un- 
less actually  assailed.  They  were  insulted,  but  not  assaulted.  The  flags 
were  left  without  a  guard ;  but  the  guns  ot  the  Pensacola  were  trained  upon 
the  Mint,  and  the  mob  were  warned  that  fire  would  be  opened  upon  the 
building  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  flag.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  crews  of  all  the  ships  were  assembled  on  deck  to  "  return  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  his  great  goodness  and  mercy  in  permitting  them  to  pass 
through  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  with  so  little  loss  of  life  and  blood." 
An  April  shower  seemed  coming  up,  and  the  gunner  of  the  Pensacola  re- 
moved the  wafers  by  which  the  guns  are  discharged.  The  report  of  a  how- 
itzer from  the  main-top  turned  all  eyes  toward  the  Mint.  Four  men  were 
seen  upon  the  roof;  one  cut  the  flag  from  the  staff,  and  all  dragged  it  off. 
Without  orders,  the  strings  to  every  gun  of  the  Pensacola  were  pulled.  No 
shot  followed.  The  fortunate  removal  of  the  wafers  alone  prevented  a  full 
broadside  from  being  poured  into  the  city.  The  flag  was  carried  into  the 
street,  paraded  in  a  cart  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  trailed  through  the 
mire,  and  then  torn  into  shreds,  which  were  distributed  among  the  screaming 
crowd. 

Farragut  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  The  insult  bad  been  committed;  he 
could  take  ample  vengeance,  but  only  by  opening  fire,  and  punishing  the  in- 
nocent as  well  as  the  guilty.  His  kindly  nature  revolted  at  this.  He  took 
till  next  day  to  consider  and  to  consult  with  Butler,  who  had  come  up  the 
river,  as  yet  without  bringing  any  troops.  The  result  was  that  Farragut 
wrote  to  the  mayor,  noticing  the  refusal  to  haul  down  the  state  flag,  detail- 
ing the  outrages  which  had  been  committed,  and  warning  him  that  "  the  fire 
of  this  fleet  might  be  drawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  and  in  such  an 
event  the  levee  would  in  all  probability  be  cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount 
of  distress  ensue  to  the  innocent  population,  which  I  have  heretofore  endeav- 
ored to  assure  you  that  I  desired  by  all  means  to  avoid.  The  election  is 
therefore  with  you;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have  rightly 
understood  your  determination." 

The  mayor  returned  an  impudent  reply.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the 
Federal  flag  had  been  hoisted  by  the  orders  of  "  Mr.  Farragut;"  the  inter- 
ference of  any  force  while  negotiations  for  surrender  were  pending  was  a 
flagrant  violation  ot  the  courtesies,  if  not  of  the  rights,  recognized  among 
belligerents.  The  city  still  contained  a  population  of  140,000,  and  "  Mr. 
Farragut"  must  be  aware  of  the  utter  inanity  of  such  a  notification.  "Our 
women  and  children,"  he  continued,  "  can  not  escape  from  your  shells,  it  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  murder  them  on  a  question  of  mere  etiquette.  You  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  peaceable  possession  of  an  undefended  city,  opposing 
no  resistance  to  your  guns,  because  of  its  bearing  its  doom  with  something 
of  manliness  and  dignity,  and  you  wish  to  humble  and  disgrace  us  by  the 
performance  of  an  act  against  which  our  nature  rebels      This  satisfaction 
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you  can  not  expect  to  obtain  at  our  hands.  We  will  stand  your  bombard- 
ment, unarmed  and  undefended  as  we  are.  Tbe  civilized  world  will  con- 
sign to  indelible  infamy  the  heart  that  will  conceive  the  deed,  and  the  hand 
that  will  dare  to  execute  it." 

This  insolent  message  gave  Farragut  an  opportunity  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  dilemma  of  submitting  to  an  insult  to  his  flag  or  of  avenging  it  by 
punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  He  simply  replied  that  the  mayor 
had  made  his  letter  so  offensive  that  it  would  terminate  all  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  General  Butler  was  close  at  hand  with  his  forces.  When  he 
arrived  the  charge. of  the  city  would  be  turned  over  to  him.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  to  be  raised  on  the  Custom-house,  and 
the  mayor  must  see  that  it  was  respected.  Every  ensign  and  symbol  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  state  or  Confederate,  except  tLatof  the  United  States,  must 
be  hauled  down.  This  was  doue.  Captain  Bell,  with  a  few  marines,  marched 
into  the  city,  hauled  down  the  Confederate  flag,  hoisted  that  of  the  Union, 
locked  the  Custom-house,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  returned,  leaving 
the  flag  unguarded.     It  was  not  again  molested. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  that  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  had  been 
surrendered,  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  fleet  destroyed  or  given  up, 
and  the  river-road  to  New  Orleans  open  to  the  unarmed  transports  which 
were  to  bring  up  Butler's  troops.  The  forts  had  been  passed— not  reduced, 
or  even  seriously  injured.  The  great  iron-clad  ram  Louisiaua  was  unharm- 
ed. She  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action,  though  on  the  day  before  her  work 
had  been  assigned.  It  is  said  that  her  crew  were  all  drunk.  Three  armed 
steamers  had  moreover  escaped.  If  they  were  no  match  for  the  Union  armed 
vessels,  they  might  yet  make  havoc  of  tbe  mortar  schooners  and  transports. 
As  soon  as  the  passage  was  achieved,  Porter  sent  a  flag  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts.  Higgins  had  no  official  information  that  New  Orleans 
bad  been  occupied,  and  could  not  then  entertain  a  proposition  for  surrender. 
The  next  day,  the  28th  of  April,  Colonel  Higgins  bad  occasion  to  change  his 
mind.  Wei tze I,  whose  old  duck-shooting  experience  came  into  use,  had 
guided  expeditions  through  the  bayous;  they  bad  got  above  both  forts,  cut- 
ting them  oft"  from  communication  with  New  Orleans.  A  mutiny  had  bro- 
ken out  in  Fort  Jackson ;  250  men  had  come  out  and  surrendered  to  the 
Union  pickets.  Porter  again  demanded  a  surrender.  "You  have  defended 
the  forts  gallantly,"  he  said,  "and  no  more  can  be  asked  of  you.  I  know 
you  can  hold  out  some  lime  longer,  but  in  the  end  you  must  yield.  You 
am  gain  nothing  by  Ihrther  resistance.  You  shall  have  terms  sufficicmlv- 
honorable  to  relieve  yon  from  any  feeling  of  humiliation.  Officers  shall  re- 
tire on  parole,  with  their  side-arms;  soldiers  shall  be  paroled,  laying  down 
their  aims;  public  properly  shall  be  given  up;  private  property  shall  be  re- 
spected." Higgins  replied  that  he  would  give  up  the  forts  on  these  terms, 
but  he  had  no  authority  over  the  navy,  and  was  not  responsible  for-  what  it 
should  do.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders. Each  accused  the  other  of  failure  of  duty.  Four  Union  boats 
steamed  up  with  white  flags  flying,  answered  by  white  flags  on  the  forts. 
Duncan  and  Higgins  came  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane,  where  the  articles  or 
capitulation  were  to  be  formally  drawn  up.  While  this  was  being  doue, 
word  was  brought  to  Porter  that  the  Louisiana,  all  ablaze,  was  coming 
straight  down  upon  them.  "This  is  not  creditable  to  the  naval  command- 
er," said  Porter.  "We  are  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  these  naval  offi- 
cers," responded  Higgins.  "  Is  there  much  powder  aboard,  and  are  the  guns 
loaded?"  "I  presume  so;  but  we  know  nothing  of  naval  matters  here." 
Tbe  heated  guns  now  began  to  go  off,  with  every  probability  of  throwing 
shot  and  shell  amid  friends  and  foes.  Porter  coolly  remarked  to  the  Con- 
federate officers, "If  you  do  not  mind  the  explosion  which  is  soon  to  come, 
we  can  stand  it."  No  one  moved  from  his  seat,  and  the  conference  pro- 
ceeded as  calmly  as  thougli  nothing  bad  happened.  The  current  sheered 
the  burning  vessel  across  the  river,  and  when  it  was  just  abreast  of  Fort  St. 
Philip  it  blew  up,  scattering  the  fragments  in  every  direction,  and  killing 
one  man  in  the  fort.  The  noise  was  heard  for  miles.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away  not  a  vestige  nf  the  Louisiana  was  visible;  she  had  gone  down 
in  tbe  deep  wi-ters  of  the  Mississippi.  Had  the  explosion  occurred,  as  Milch- 
ell,  the  treacherous  naval  commander,  intended  it  should,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Federal  fleet,  every  vessel  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Duncan  and  Higgins  acted  with  perfect  good  faith.  Not  tbe  slightest 
change  was  made  in  the  forts  while  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  being 
drawn  up.  Every  thing  was  surrendered  as  it  stood  when  the  white  flag 
was  raised.  Officers  and  men  were  released  on  parole.  They  came  out 
from  the  fort  looking  more  like  school-boys  going  borne  than  men  who  had 
just  been  made  prisoners.     Not  a  few  were  of  Northern  birth,  who  had  en 


upon  to  fight.  New  Orleans,  it  was  thought,  might  be  assailed  from  above: 
nobody  dreamed  that  a  fleet  from  below  would  seriously  attempt  to  fight  or 
pass  the  forts.  Yet  such  is  the  marvelous  power  of  discipline,  that  they 
stood  to  their  work  like  men  who  were  fighting  for  a  cause  dear  to  them  in- 
stead of  one  for  which  they  had  no  sympathy.  A  part  of  them,  indeed,  took 
the  first  fair  occasion  to  desert.  Duncan  appeared  at  New  Orleans  next  day 
and  harangued  the  angry  crowd  on  the  levee.  He  declared,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  nothing  but  the  mutiny  of  a  part  of  his  command  could 
have  induced  him  to  surrender.  But  for  that  he  could  have  held  out  Tor 
months. 

Fort  St.  Philip  was  hardly  scarred.  Fort  Jackson,  to  an  unprofessional 
eye,  had  been  severely  handled.  It  had  been  plowed  with  shells,  the  citadel 
had  been  burnt,  the  magazine  endangered,  casemates  crumbled  and  flooded, 
walls  cracked,  drawbridge  broken  down,  causeways  blown  up, holes  made  by 
bombs  every  where  visible.  Naval  officer,  who  knew  that  a  shattered  ship 
was  defenseless,  were  justified  in  supposing  that  the  fort  was  really  reduced  ; 
that  another  day's  bombardment  would  have  finished  it;  that  it  could  have 
slood  but  little  more  without  coming  down  about  its  defenders'  ears,  and 
would  need  to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt  if  government  ever  intended  to 
iorlify  the  site  again.  Wcilzel,  who  knew  belter  the  capabilities  of  a  fort, 
told  a  very  different  story.  The  navy,  he  reported,  passed  the  forts,  but  did 
not  reduce  them.  St.  Philip,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  without  a 
scratch.  To  an  unexperienced  eye,  Jackson  seemed  badly  cut  up;  but  to 
resist  an  assault,  or  even  regular  approaches,  it  was  as  strong  as  when  the 
first  shell  was  fired  against  it. 

The  forts  having  been  surrendered,  Porter  turned  his  attention  to  Mitch- 
ell, who  lay  half  a  mile  above  with  three  steamers,  one  of  which  he  had  just 
scuttled.  A  shot  fired  over  him  from  the  Harriet  Lane  caused  him  to  lower 
his  flag.  Twenty-one  officers  and  300  men  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
men  were  dismissed  on  parole ;  the  officers  were  retained  as  prisoners  to  an- 
swer for  their  perfidious  conduct  in  continuing  hostilities  while  they  had  a 
flag  of  truce  flying. 

The  forts  were  surrendered  on  the  28th  of  April.  Butler,  hastening  down 
to  bring  up  troops  some  way,  found  the  river-road  open.  The  transports, 
among  which  was  the  Mississippi— not  the  war  steamer  of  the  same  name 
—were  soon  under  way,  freighted  with  soldiers  who  had  been  wearily  wait- 
ing at  the  Head  of  the  Passes.  At  sunset  on  the  29th  she  reached  the  forts, 
now  held  by  blue  coats  instead  of  gray.  At  midnight  the  general  came  on 
board,  and  the  vessels  passed  up  the  river.  The  voyage  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  last  day  of  April.  At  noon  on  the  1st  of  May  tbe  Mississippi  lay 
along  the  levee  of  New  Orleans.  A  crowd  had  gathered,  but  not  the  angry 
m.us  which  had  been  seen  there  for  almost  a  week.  They  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  make  a  joke  of  the  circumstances.  There  was  a  popular  song,  set 
to  a  rollicking  tune,  telling  how  a  mythical  "Picayune  Butler"  had  come  to 
a  mythical  town.  The  coincidence  of  names  struck  tbe  mob.  "Picayune 
Butler"  was  asked  to  come  ashore  and  show  himself.  The  general  grimly 
enjoyed  the  joke.  He  wished  the  tune  of  "  Picayune  Butler"  played  for  the 
delectation  of  the  mob.  The  band  happened  to  be  destitute  of  the  score, 
and  were  obliged  to  give  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" instead. 

But,  apart  from  chaffing,  there  was  work  to  be  done.  Butler  determined 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  city  at  once.  In  four  hours  a  company  of 
the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts  landed  on  the  levee  and  quietly  pressed  the 
crowd  back,  making  room  for  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  and  for  tbe 
Fourth  Wisconsin.  Both  regiments  then  formed,  a  file  taking  each  side  of 
the  street,  the  general  and  his  staff  marching  on  foot,  Strict  orders  had  been 
given  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  There  was  to  be  no  plundering  of  pub- 
lic or  private  property.  No  officer  or  soldier  should,  upon  any  pretext,  ab- 
sent himself  from  bis  station  without  arms  or  alone.  They  were  to  march 
in  silence,  except  that  the  bands  were  to  play;  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  of- 
fensive or  insulting  words.  If  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  house,  they' should 
halt,  arrest  the  inmates,  and  destroy  the  house.  If  they  were  fired  upon 
from  the  streets,  the  offender  should,  if  possible,  be  arrested,  but  they  should 
not  fire  into  the  crowd  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  self-defense,  and  then 
not  without  orders.  The  troops  moved  steadily  on,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  the  surging  masses  crowding  the  side-walks,  hurrahing  for  Beauregard, 
Bull  Run,  and  Shiloh,  cursing  Butler  and  the  Yankees.  They  passed  the 
St  Charles  Hotel,  now  deserted;  five  days  before  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Lovell ;  to-morrow  it  was  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  Butler.  They  reach- 
ed the  unfinished,  roofless  Custom-house,  which  the  government  had  been 
building,  Beauregard  being  engineer,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.     The 


listed  to  man  the  forts  in  the  full  belief  that  they  would  never  be  called  I  Union  flag  floated,  unguarded  °and  unmolested,  from  its  walls,     Tbe  door 

was  locked,  and  the  key  was  on  board 
the  Hartford.  Entrance  was  forced 
and,  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on 
the  1st  of  May,  the  Union  troops  were 
making  preparations  in  an  upperstory  ' 
for  their  first  meal  in  New  Orleans. 
Strong  guards  were  posted  at  all  need- 
ful points.  The  rage  of  the  mob  had 
exhausted  itself,  the  city  relapsed  into 
perfect  quiet.  Butler  n  turned  to  the 
vessel,  to  add  the  last  words  to  the 
proclamation  which  was  formally  to 
announce  on  the  morr.ow  that  New 
Orleans  was  again  under  the  flag  of 
the  Union. 


Mat,  1802.1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BUTLER'S  ADMINISTRATION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Condition  of  New  Or leans.— Character  of  iu  Population.— Batter  at  the  St. Char! as.— Inter- 
view  with  the  Mayor. — Quelling  the  Mob.— Butler's  Proclamation.— Soul e"s  Ho  monstrance.— 
Butler  and  ilio  City  Authorities. — Occupation  of  Baton  Rouge.— Providing  Food. — Charles 
Ileidseck.— Feeding  the  Poor.— The  City  Authorities  reproved.— The  Women  Order.— The 
General  and  the  Mayor.— Deposition  of  the  Municipal  Gore rnm en t.— Regulating  the  Cur. 
rency.— The  Banks  and  their  Issues.— Property  sequestered  by  the  Confederacy.— Cleaning  the 
Streets.— The  Qimrantino.— Pardon  of  the  Monroe  Guard.— Execution  of  Muruford.— Execu- 
tion of  Plunderers. — Punishment  of  Outrages.— Mrs.  Phillips. — The  Oath  of  Allegiance  or  Neu- 
trality required.— Protest  of  Consuls.— Modified  Oath.— Butler  and  the  Clergy.— Dr.  Leacock. 
—Disarming  the  Population.— Consular  Protest.— The  Confiscation  Act.— The  Negro  Ques- 
tion.—Colored  Regiments.— Military  Operations.— The  Pass  System.— Occupation  or  the  La- 
fourche District.—  Sequestration  of  Property.— Growth  of  Union  Sentiment.— Butler's  Plans. 
— Charge*  against  him.— His  He  call.— Butler  and  the  Consuls.— Uis  Farewell  Address. 

TN  assuming  the  military  government  of  New  Orleans,  General  Butler  un- 
-i-  dertook  a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  chap- 
ter to  show  how  he  performed  it.  The  people  were  heterogeneous.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  resident  population  was  168,000 ;  155,000  were 
free  and  13,000  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  10,000  were  colored  ;  of  the 
whites,  80,000  were  born  in  the  United  States,  65,000  in  foreign  countries. 
Ireland  sent  24,000,  Germany  20,000,  France  11,000,  England  3000.  Al- 
most half  of  the  free  white  population  were  born  abroad;  more  than  half 
out  of  the  state.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth,  few  became  citizens  by  natural- 
ization, as  is  shown  by  the  small  vote  cast.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1860  less  than  11,000  votes  were  given  ;  of  these,  Bell  received  one  half,  the 
remainder  being  almost  equally  divided  between  Douglass  and  Breckin- 
ridge ;  not  a  single  vote  was  given  to  Lincoln.  No  city  in  the  Union  has 
so  few  citizens  in  proportion  to  its  white  population.  The  alien  element  was 
strong  beyond  its  ratio  of  number.  Two  thirds  of  the  business  men  were  of 
foreign  birth.  They  had  come  to  New  Orleans  to  make  money.  For  the 
country  which  protected  them  they  cared  nothing.  AH  that  they  cared  for 
was  the  profits  which  tbey  could  gain  by  trading;  so  that  these  were  safe, 
they  cared  not  for  king  or  emperor,  for  Union  or  Confederacy.  Of  citizens 
by  birth,  the  majority  belonged  to  the  Creole  race ;  that  is,  as  the  word  is 
used  in  Louisiana,  people  born  in  the  state,  but  of  French  or  Spanish  blood. 
They  are  fond  of  money,  and  yet  not  specially  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
In  ordinary  cases,  they  kept  rather  aloof  from  politics,  preferring  luxury  to 
excitement.  Under  the  impulse  of  passion  or  revenge  they  were  ready  for 
any  desperate  deed.  Two  or  three  assassinations, as  many  fights  and  "en- 
counters" in  street  or  bar-room,  and  as  many  more  formal  duels,  were  the  av- 
erage from  day  to  day.  Besides  the  resident  population,  there  was  a  float- 
ing mass  of  renegadoes  and  desperadoes  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  fiery 
Frenchmen,  revengeful  Spaniards,  sneaking  Cubans,  and,  worse  than  either, 
the  refuse  of  all  the  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  ruffians  swarming  down  the 
Mississippi  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  A  desperado  for  whom  Vicks- 
burg  or  Natchez-under-the-Hill  had  become  too  hot,  but  who  had  no  taste 
for  roughing  it  in  Texas,  looked  to  New  Orleans  as  a  temporary  refuge. 
This  floating  population,  shifting  from  day  to  day,  of  which  the  census  could 
take  no  account,  numbered  from  5000  to  10,000. 

New  Orleans  was  a  purely  commercial  city.  It  owed  its  being  to  the  fact 
that  it  stood  on  the  first  tolerably  firm  patch  of  land  above  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  resident  population  were  at  first  loth  to  imperil  their 
interests  by  rushing  into  secession ;  but  the  controlling  mass  of  aliens,  who 
could  lose  nothing,  and  might  hope  to  gain  much  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Union,  soon  seduced  or  forced  the  indolent  impetuous  Creoles  to  their  views. 
Secession  became  the  fashion.  No  young  man  who  cared  to  have  a  place 
in  society  dared  to  do  other  than  volunteer  for  the  Confederate  army.  The 
population  of  New  Orleans  was  depleted  by  30,000  of  the  flower  of  its  youth. 
They  were  in  every  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

"When  New  Orleans  found  itself  powerless  before  the  fleet  of  Farragut,  its 
population  numbered  about  140,000.  It  was  made  up  of  the  poor  who 
could  not  leave,  of  the  scoundrels  who  would  not  leave,  and  of  people  who 
cared  not  whether  they  staid  or  left,  so  that  they  could  have  either  security 
■or  profit,  going  or  staying.  The  scoundrels  of  the  city,known  by  the  Hin- 
doo name  of  "  Thugs,"  were  those  who  thronged  the  streets,  and  with  whom 
the  Union  commander  had  first  to  do. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  bad  been  built  upon  commerce.  Most  of  its  in- 
dustrious population  lived  by  trade.  When  the  blockade  from  above  and 
the  blockade  from  below  cut  off"  all  but  the  venturous  trade  of  blockade-run- 
ning, great  distress  ensued.  The  demand  for  labor  was  almost  extinct. 
There  was  barely  thirty  days'  provisions  in  the  city.  The  ordinary  sources 
of  supply  were  cut  off.  No  more  flour  came  from  Mobile,  no  more  cattle 
from  Texas,  no  more  marketing  from  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  fertile  Red 
River  country.  The  rich  could  hardly  obtain  food,  for  the  markets  were 
empty  and  provision-stores  mostly  closed.  Prices  rose  enormously  ;  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  cost  sixty  dollars.  Fifty  thousand  people  were  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate starvation.  The  hot  season  was  also  at  hand,  and  the  appearance 
of  yellow  fever  might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Its  last  appearance  as  an 
epidemic  was  in  1853,  when,  out  of  the  30,000  unacclimated  population, 
29,020  were  attacked  and  8101  died  in  three  months,  5269  dying  in  the  sin- 
gle month  of  August.1  There  was  every  thing  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city  to  render  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic  probable,  and  in  that  case 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  unacclimated  Northern  army  was  almost  inev- 
itable. "You'll  never  see  home  again  I"  "Yellow  Jack  will  have  you  be- 
fore longl"  yelled  the  mob,  as  the  advance  of  Butler's  force  marched  into 
the  city. 


The  whole  actual  force  of  the  army  now  under  the  command  of  Butler 
was  about  14,000  men.  Ship  Island,  Forts  Jackson  and  St.Ph.lip,  Baton 
Rouge  and  many  posts  on  the  lagoons,  must  be  occupied  and  garrisoned. 
lo  hold  New  Orleans,  with  its  hostile  population  of  more  than  100  000  he 
had  at  the  outset  barely  7000  men.  Should  the  yellow  fever  appear' he 
would  in  a  month  have  not  one.  The  enemy  had  a  considerable  force  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  might  at  any  moment  attempt  to  dislodge  him. 
1-arragut's  fleet,  indeed,  commanded  the  city,  but  it  could  act  only  by  de- 
stroymg  it.  If  the  Confederates  chose  to  make  a  Moscow  of  New  Orleans, 
the  army  of  occupation  might  be  annihilated.  Butler  was  not  merely  to 
hold  the  city,  but  to  govern  it.  He  could  not  deal  with  it  as  Davoust  dealt 
with  Hamburg,  or  as  the  British  dealt  with  Delhi.  It  was  to  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  a  city  of  the  United  States,  with  no  se- 
venty or  rigor  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  maiutain  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union.1 

Butler  decided  to  make  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  his  temporary  head -quarters. 
It  was  closed;  but  an  entrance  was  effected,  and  a  S""  «*«-«.  «f*i -■ 
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.__  a  son  of  one  of  the  propri- 
etors discovered.  He  could  not  give  up  the  hotel  to  General  Butler ;  should 
he  do  so,  he  would  be  shot  before  he  could  reach  the  next  comer;  waiters, 
cooks,  and  porters  would  not  serve,  cook,  or  carry  for  him;  besides  there 
were  no  provisions  in  the  market.  These  difficulties  were  quietly  set  aside. 
Butler  would  take  the  hotel;  the  general  and  his  attendants  could  if  need 
were,  wait  upon  and  cook  for  themselves ;  for  food,  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  army  rations,  and  could  live  very  well  upon  them.  His  head-quar- 
ters established,  Butler  sent  to  the  mayor,  informing  him  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  meet  him  and  the  Common  Council  at  two  o'clock.  The  mayor, 
emboldened  by  the  moderation  displayed  by  Farragut,  replied  impudently 
that  his  place  of  business  was  in  the  City  Hall,  where  he  could  be  seen  dur- 
ing office  hours.  He  was  courteously  informed  that  sucb  a  reply  would  not 
be  likely  to  satisfy  the  commanding  general.  Monroe  finally  concluded  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  the  St.  Charles.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  among  whom,  as  counsel  and 
mouthpiece,  was  Pierre  Soule,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  fluent  speaker,  and  unscru- 
pulous politician,  of  French  birth,  and  a  great  favorite  among  the  Creoles. 
Nine  years  before  he  had  been  appointed  by  Pierce,  the  most  unprincipled, 
and,  after  Buchanan,  the  feeblest  of  our  presidents,  minister  to  Spain.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  noted  Ostend  Conference. 

A  cannon  had  been  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  hotel,  around  which  was 
drawn  up  a  regiment,  commanded  by  General  Williams.  The  open  space 
around  was  filled  by  a  dense  mob,  who  gathered  courage  from  the  quiet  de- 
meanor of  the  troops,  and  filled  the  air  with  bootings  and  execrations.  Wil- 
liams sent  an  aid  to  inform  Butler  that  he  feared  he  could  not  control  the 
mob.  "Then  let  him  open  upon  them  with  artillery,"  replied  Butler. 
"Don't  do  that!"  shouted  the  mayor.  "The  mob  must  be  controlled,"  re- 
plied Butler;  "we  can't  have  a  disturbance  in  the  streets."  "Shall  I  go 
out  and  speak  to  the  people  ?"  asked  Monroe.  "  As  you  please,"  answered 
Butler;  "  but  order  must  be  preserved  in  the  public  streets."  The  speeches 
of  the  mayor  and  his  friends  quieted  the  mob  for  a  time;  but  their  rage 
broke  out  anew  at  the  sight  of  a  half  company  of  soldiers  escorting  the  loyal 
Judge  Summers,  once  Recorder  of  New  Orleans,  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the 
Custom-house.  The  orders  given  to  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  who  commanded 
the  squad  of  fifty  men,  were  brief  and  emphatic  :  "  If  any  one  molests  or 
threatens  you,  arrest  him.  If  a  rescue  is  attempted,  fire."  The  squad,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  with  a  space  between  in  which  were  the  lieutenant  and  the 
judge,  worked  its  way  through  the  surging  mob.  Those  nearest  the  sol- 
diers kept  quiet;  those  behind  them,  sheltered  by  the  quiet  ones,  yelled  and 
hooted.  Half  the  way  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Custom-house  was  accom- 
plished without  a  collision.  Then  one  of  the  noisiest  of  the  crowd  happened 
to  be  within  reach.  "Haiti"  ordered  the  lieutenant;  "bring  out  that  man." 
In  an  instant  he  was  dragged  between  the  lines,  still  screaming  and  shout- 
ing. "Stop  your  noise,"  was  the  sharp  order.  "I  won't,"  was  the  reply. 
"Sergeant,  lower  your  bayonet.  If  another  sound  comes  from  that  man's 
mouth,  run  him  through."  The  man  was  as  mute  as  a  corpse.  Once  more 
on  the  way  a  similar  scene  was  performed,  with  the  same  result.  Tbeir 
work  accomplished,  the  squad  marched  back  through  a  crowd  as  silent  as  a 
funeral.  Nobody  had  been  hurt;  but  the  mob  of  New  Orleans  was  cowed 
by  the  mere  display  of  the  force  of  the  Jaw  embodied  in  one  lieutenant  and 
fifty  men. 

The  afternoon  had  worn  away,  and  the  conference  between  the  general 
and  the  mayor  was  adjourned,  to  be  resumed  in  the  evening.  Butler  opened 
it  by  reading  his  proclamation,  printed  copies  of  which  were  given  to  the 
other  side.  The  printing  of  this  proclamation  bad  cost  a  little  trouble.  The 
printer,  who  was  desired  to  print  it,  could  not  think  of  doing  so,  nor  should 
it  be  done  in  his  office  with  his  consent.  In  two  hours  a  file  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  before  the  building.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  entered  the  of- 
fice, laid  down  their  muskets,  and  stepped  quietly  to  the  cases.  The  quick 
click  of  type  was  heard.  In  two  hours  more  the  proclamation  was  in  type, 
proofs  read,  corrected,  revised,  and  copies  enough  for  present  use  worked  off 
Its  purport  was  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  tbe  forces  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  come  to  restore  order  under  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution.  For  the  present — for  the  third  time  in  its  history — the  city 
would  be  governed  by  martial  law.  No  ensigns  or  flags  except  those  of  the 
United  States  and  of  foreign  consulates  could  appear.  All  citizens  who 
should  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  would  be  fully 
protected.  All  who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  states 
would  be  considered  rebels  and  enemies.    Those  who  had  been  in  the  serv- 
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ice  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  should  give  up  their  arms  and  return  to 
peaceful  avocations,  would  not  be  unnecessarily  molested.  Foreigners  not 
naturalized  would  still  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  killing  of  any  soldier  would  be  considered  as  assassination;  the  owner 
of  any  house  in  which  such  act  should  be  committed  would  be  held  respon- 
sible, and  the  bouse  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  military  authority. 
All  disorders,  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  crimes  of  an  aggravated  char- 
acter interfering  with  the  forces  or  laws  of  the  Uuited  States,  would  be  tried 
and  punished  by  a  military  court;  other  misdemeanors  would  be  subject  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  if  they  desired  to  act ;  civil  cases  would  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  circulation  of  Confederate  bonds  and  scrip 
was  prohibited;  but,  as  Confederate  current  notes  were  the  only  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes,  they  might  circulate,  if  any  one  would  take 
them.  If  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  should  commit  any  outrage  upon 
person  or  property,  he  would  be  promptly  punished,  and  full  redress  be 
made.  Martial  law  would  be  enforced,  mildly  if  possible,  rigorously  if  nec- 
essary, so  long  as  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  deemed  proper.  In 
brief,  Butler  wished  to  govern  only  the  military  forces,  and  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  against  its  enemies,  leaving  the  authorities  of 
the  city  in  full  exercise  of  their  ordinary  municipal  and  civil  functions. 

Soule",  still  spokesman  for  the  mayor,  objected  to  the  proclamation.  It 
would  give  great  offense,  and  the  people  would  never  submit  to  it.  They 
were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  behave  as  a  conquered 
people.  The  presence  of  the  troops  would  irritate  a  high-spirited  and  sensi- 
tive people.  The  troops  could  have  no  peace  while  they  remained.  "  With- 
draw thern,"  he  said, "and  leave  the  city  government  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs. If  they  remain,  there  will  certainly  be  trouble."  Butler  flamed  up  at 
this.  "  I  did  not  expect,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  a  threat  from  Mr.  Soule  on  this 
occasion.  New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.  If  not,  why  are  we  here? 
Have  you  welcomed  us?  Are  we  here  by  your  consent?  Would  you  not 
expel  us  if  you  could?  New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  laws  of  nations  lies  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
conquerors.  I  have  proposed  to  leave  to  the  municipal  government  the  free 
exercise  of  all  its  powers,  and  I  am  answered  by  a  threat." 

Soule'  disclaimed  any  intention  of  threatening  the  troops,  but  had  merely 
stated  what  he  thought  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  remaining.  But- 
ler replied  that  he  would  gladly  take  every  one  of  his  soldiers  from  the  city, 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  shown  that  the  city  government  had  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  ride  alone,  without  insult  or  danger,  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  another.  But  the  events  of  the  afternoon  had  proved  that  the  city 
authorities  were  unable  to  control  the  mob.  Lovell  himself  had  been  forced 
to  proclaim  martial  law  to  protect  peaceable  citizens  against  the  rowdies. 
"  I  know,"  he  concluded,  "  more  about  your  city  than  you  think.  I  know 
that  this  hour  there  is  an  organization  established  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating my  men  by  detail.  But  I  warn  you  that,  if  a  shot  is  fired  from  any 
house,  that  house  will  never  again  cover  a  mortal's  head;  and  if  I  can  dis- 
cover the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  the  place  that  now  knows  him  shall  know 
him  no  more  forever.  I  have  the  power  to  suppress  this  unruly  element  in 
your  midst,  and  I  mean  so  to  use  it  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  I  shall  be 
able  to  ride  through  the  entire  city  free  from  insult  and  danger,  or  else  this 
metropolis  of  the  South  shall  be  a  desert  from  the  plains  of  Chalmette  to  the 
outskirts  of  Carrolton.''1 

The  discussiou  was  continued,  but  Butler  was  immovable.  The  mayor 
declared  that  the  functions  of  the  city  government  should  be  at  once  sus- 
pended, and  the  general  could  act  his  pleasure.  Tbis  was  objected  to  by 
others,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  City  Council  should  deliberate  upon 
the  matter,  and  announce  their  decision  the  next  day.  They  decided  that 
the  city  government  should  continue  to  exercise  its  usual  functions,  but  re- 
quested that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Court- 
house, so  that  there  might  be  no  appearance  that  the  authorities  were  acting 
under  military  compulsion.  The  request  was  more  than  complied  with. 
The  camps  within  the  city  were  one  by  one  broken  up.  Some  of  the  troops 
established  a  permanent  camp  at  Carrolton,  on  the  outskirts;  others  were 
posted  across  the  river  at  Algiers;  others  garrisoned  the  abandoned  forts 
on  the  lagoons.  A  full  brigade  was  sent  to  occupy  Baton  Rouge,  of  which 
possession  bad  been  taken  by  Commander  Palmer,  of  the  Iroquois,  belong- 
ing to  Farragut's  fleet.1  When  all  these  dispositions  had  been  made  there 
remained  in  New  Orleans  itself  only  250  men,  who  were  posted  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  served  merely  as  a  provost  guard.  Butler  bad  resolved  to 
try  a  conciliatory  policy,  confining  himself  solely  to  his  strictly  military  fur 
tions,  leaving  the  internal  government  of  the  city  to  the  municipal  autho 
ties,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  European  brigade,  who  had  been  requested 
continue  their  organization.  How  ill  this  mild  policy  succeeded  will  soon 
appear ;  but  under  it  the  city  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  to  which 
it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 


1  Parton'*  "Butler  iD  New  Orleans,"  p.  296. 

•The  proceeding  at  Baton  Rouge  were,  on  a  small  stale,  similar  lo  those  at  New  Orleans.    The 
body  r.f  Hi,;  ik-.t  had  pu^-d  up  the  river  without  stopping.     On  the  8th  of  May  the  Iroquois 

cltorcd  off  the  town,  and  the  commander  sent  a  note  to  the  mayor  demandinp  that  the  i 

should  bo  surrendered  ;  the  flat?  of  the  Unite,!  Slates  bo  hoisted  on  the  Arsenal;  the  property  of 
the  Confederate  states  to  remain  i  mail,  and  be  delivered  over  when  demanded;   the  rights  and 

S-oporty  of  citizens  to  be  respected.  The  mayor  and  selectmen  replied  that  the  city  of  Baton 
ougc  would  nut  b<-  surrendered  voluntarily  to  any  power  on  earth ;  but  it  was  without  military 
force,  and  had  no  means  "f  defense.  It*  occupation  would  be  without  the  consent  and  against  tho 
wish  of  the  pcm-esibl"  inhabitants.  The  city  had  no  control  over  the  Arsenal,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  buildings  sine,-  its  evacuation,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  to  surrender  it, 
or  exercise  any  act  which  would  be  offensive-  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  people,  hv  hoisting  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  Palmer  did  not  wait  to  handy  message,'.,  hut  sent  a  few  men  ashore,  took 
possession  of  the  Arsenal  and  ban-neks,  and  hoisted  the  Union  Hay  trithool  opposition.  He  then 
Mnt  a  note  to  tho  mayor  telling  him  what  lie  had  done,  and  warning  him  that,  although  bo  had 
left  no  force  on  shore  in  protect  it,  the  flat' must  not  he  molested;  adding,  significantly,  "Thornsh 
act  of  some  individual  may  cause  your  city  to  pay  a  bitter  penalty." 


This  quiet  interval  gave  Butler  an  opportunity  to  provide  against  the 
famine  and  pestilence  with  which  New  Orleans  was  threatened.  The  ques- 
tion of  food  was  the  most  pressing.  There  was  at  Mobile  a  quantity  of  flour 
purchased  by  the  city  for  the  subsistence  of  its  citizens ;  a  safe-conduct  was 
to  be  given  to  steam-boats  to  come  and  return,  conveying  this  flour.  The 
Opelousas  Railroad  was  authorized  and  required  to  Tun  trains  to  bring  pro- 
visions into  the  city.  At  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers 
were  large  quantities  of  cattle,  flour,  and  other  provisions  purchased  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  city  ;  a  safe-conduct  was  granted  to  two  steamers  each  day 
to  bring  these  to  New  Orleans.  The  city  authorities  were  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  superintend  these  transportations,  the  faith  of  the  city  being  pledged 
that  no  aid  or  intelligence  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Confederates.1  The 
orders  which  gave  these  privileges  were  drawn  up  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
city  authorities.  The  faith  of  the  city,  solemnly  pledged,  was  throughout 
deliberately  and  persistently  abused.  Under  cover  of  it  provisions  were 
sent  to  Lovell's  troops,  and  most  important  information  was  regularly  fur- 
nished to  the  Confederate  authorities.  A  small  but  scandalous  case  was  that 
of  Charles  Ileidseck.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  member  of  the  Arm  whose 
Champagne  bottles  are  known  all  over  the  world.  He  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  look  after  the  business  of  his  bouse,  and  had  for  some  time  been  a  res- 
ident of  Mobile.  When  the  order  appeared  authorizing  boats  to  convey 
flour  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  he  went  on  board  as  bar-tender.  In  this 
capacity  he  made  several  trips,  conveying  letters  and  information.  lie  was 
finally  detected,  arrested,  and  sent  to  Fort  Jackson.  "  I  arrested  him  as  a 
spy,"  wrote  Butler;  "I  confined  him  as  a  spy;  I  should  have  tried  him  as 
a  spy  ;  and  would  have  hanged  him,  upon  conviction,  as  a  spy,  if  I  had  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  government  at  Washington."  After  some 
months  of  confinement  the  Champagne  dealer  was  released,  and  suffered  to 
return  unhung  to  France. 

Food  began  to  come  in  from  all  these  sources.  Butler  contributed  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  feed  the  poor.  Much  beef  and  sugar  intended  for  the  rebels 
in  the  field  had  been  captured.  A  thousand  barrels  of  this  were  distributed 
without  charge.  Supplies  came  from  New  York  exceeding  the  wants  of  the 
army.  The  commissary  was  authorized  to  sell  the  surplus  to  families  at 
cheap  rates :  flour,  seven  and  a  half  cents  a  pound ;  salt  meats,  ten ;  "  city 
bank-notes,  gold,  silver,  or  United  States  treasury  notes  to  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment" All  this  brought  down  the  market  price  of  provisions.  Flour  fell 
in  a  few  days  from  sixty  to  twenty-four  dollars.  Those  who  bad  or  could 
get  money  other  than  Confederate  paper  need  not  starve.  But  more  than  a 
third  of  the  population  had  no  money  or  means  of  earning  it.  To  find  work 
for  these,  and  the  means  of  paying  the  laborers,  came  up  in  a  short  time. 

The  city  was  reeking  with  the  filth  accumulated  for  weeks,  forming  a  train 
for  the  yellow  fever  whenever  a  chance  spark  from  the  tropics  should  be  at 
band  to  fire  it.  The  authorities  had  undertaken  to  clean  the  streets.  They 
neglected  to  do  so.  Butler,  on  the  9th  of  May,  sharply  reminded  them  of 
their  neglect.  "You  have  assumed  this  work,"  he  said,  "and  it  must  bo 
performed.  The  present  suspension  of  labor  furnishes  ample  supplies  of 
hungry  men  who  can  be  profitably  employed  to  this  end.  Three  days  since  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  mayor  to  this  subject,  and  nothing  has  been  done." 
The  mayor  averred  that  be  had  set  300  men  at  work  upon  the  streets ;  but 
not  a  man  of  them  could  be  discovered.  Butler  put  forth  a  general  order 
inveighing  sharply  against  the  conduct  of  the  city  authorities,  and  of  tho 
wealthy  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who  bad  gotten  up  the  war,  and  were  en- 
deavoring to  prosecute  it,  without  regard  to  the  starving  poor.  "They  have 
betrayed  their  country;  tbey  have  been  false  to  every  trust;  they  can  not 
protect  those  whom  they  have  ruined,  but  have  left  them  to  the  mercies  of 
a  chronic  mob;  they  will  not  feed  those  whom  they  are  starving.  The 
United  States  have  sent  forces  here  to  fight  and  subdue  rebellious  armies  in 
array  against  their  authority.  We  find  substantially  only  fugitive  masses, 
runaway  property-burners,  a  whisky -drinking  mob,  and  starving  citizens 
with  their  wives  and  children.  It  is  our  duty  to  call  back  the  first,  punisb 
the  second,  root  out  the  third,  feed  and  protect  the  last." 

The  male  mob  of  New  Orleans  had  been  cowed  by  the  mere  fear  of  artil- 
lery and  bayonets;  but  there  was  a  female  mob,  composed  mainly  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  upper  classes,  who  could  not  thus  be  reached. 
Protected  by  the  immunities  of  their  sex,  they  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  insulting  the  Union  troops.  They  flaunted  secession  colors  upon  their 
dresses,  they  sung  secession  songs,  and  thrummed  secession  tunes  upon  their 
pianos.  If  a  body  of  soldiers  passed  the  balconies  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, they  would  turn  their  backs  contemptuously-  If  they  met  a  Union  of 
ficer  on  the  pave,  tbey  would  sweep  aside  their  dresses  as  if  to  avoid  defile 
ment,  and  turn  into  the  middle  of  the  street  with  insulting  words  and  ges- 
tures. If  a  Union  officer  entered  a  street  car  or  a  church  pew,  these  women 
would  leave  in  a  body.  These  annoyances,  petty  in  themselves,  grew  to  be 
unendurable.  The  climax  was  reached  when  a  woman  deliberately  spat  iD 
the  faces  of  two  officers  who  were  quietly  walking  in  the  street.  Butler  ie- 
solved  to  put  a  stop  to  these  insults,  and  to  do  it  not  by  the  exercise  of  mil- 
itary power,  but  simply  by  carrying  into  effect  an  old  and  well-known  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  city.  By  this  a  prostitute  plying  her  vocation  in  the 
street  was  liable  to  be  arrested,  confined  over  night  in  the  calaboose,  brought 
in  the  morning  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined  five  dollars.  What  constituted 
plying  this  vocation  in  public?  Simply  that  a  woman  openly  and  obtru- 
sively endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  strange  men.  For  this  purpose 
opprobrious  epithets  and  insulting  gestures  are  used  as  often  as  smiles  and 
b' Ian  dish  men  ts.  Thereupon,  on  the  loth  of  May,  was  issued  the  famous 
General  Order  No.  28.     The  result  in  New  Orleans  itself  was  precisely  what 


1  General  Orders,  May  4, 1862. 
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was  intended.  Women  who  bad  grossly  insulted  soldiers  and  officers,  know- 
ing that  their  sex  shielded  them  from  personal  resentment,  and  who  would 
have  courted  military  arrest  and  formal  trial  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom,  shrank 
back  from  the  prospect  of  the  calaboose  and  the  police  court.  Not  a  single 
arrest  was  made  under  the  order.  There  was  no  occasion  for  one.  The 
threat  of  the  calaboose  and  the  police  court  did  for  the  women  what  the 
mere  threat  of  cannon-shot  and  bayonet-thrust  had  done  for  the  men.1 

In  New  Orleans  the  import  of  the  order  was  thoroughly  understood.  Be- 
yond the  city,  where  the  municipal  law  upon  which  it  was  based  was  un- 
known, it  was  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  It  was  interpreted  to 
give  up  the  women  of  New  Orleans  to  violence  and  outrage.  Rewards  were 
offered  at  the  South  for  the  assassination  of  Butler.  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  Palmerston  denounced  it  as  "  infamous."  Punch,  the  represent- 
ative of  British  sentiment,  compared  Butler  with  Nena  Sahib.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  admitted  to  the  English  charge  that  he  "regretted  that,  in  the 
haste  of  composition,  a  phraseology  which  could  be  mistaken  or  perverted 
had  been  used."  This  admission  was  correct  in  substance.  Ten  words  ex- 
plaining that  each  offending  female  was,  "  in  strict  accordance  with  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  New  Orleans,"  to  be  regarded  "as  a  woman  of  the  town  ply- 
ing her  avocation,"  would  have  obviated  all  chance  of  misconstruction  or 
misrepresentation. 

This  order  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  deposition  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government.  Two  weeks'  trial  had  demonstrated  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Orleans  could  not  be  administered  conjointly  by  two  authori- 
ties so  utterly  hostile  in  aim  as  the  Union  general  and  the  Confederate  may- 
or and  council.  The  city  authorities  not  only  neglected  to  perform  the  du- 
ties which  they  had  undertaken,  but  they  undertook  to  perform  offensive 
acts  beyond  their  sphere.  A  French  armed  vessel,  supposed  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  large  fleet,  was  in  the  river.  The  Common  Council  offered  the 
hospitalities  of  the  port  to  this  fleet,  the  offer  being  couched  in  terms  offen- 
sive to  the  Union.  Butler  rebuked  them  sharply.  Your  action,  he  said,  is 
an  insult  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  France.  The  tender  of  hospital- 
ities by  a  government  to  which  only  police  duties  and  sanitary  regulations 
are  intrusted,  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  calaboose  and  the  hospital.  The 
United  States  authorities  are  the  only  ones  here  capable  of  dealing  with  for- 
eign nations,  "The  action  of  the  city  council  in  this  behalf  must  be  re- 
vised." This  was  on  the  day  when  Order  No.  28  was  published.  "When 
that  order  appeared,  the  mayor  sent  to  Butler  a  letter  written  by  his  clerk, 
and  signed  by  himself,  protesting  against  the  order.  He  could  not  suffer  it 
to  be  promulgated  without  protest.  Union  officers  and  soldiers  were  by  it 
allowed  to  place  what  construction  they  pleased  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
women  of  New  Orleans.  He  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
city  while  this  order,  which  had  "aroused  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
must  exasperate  them  to  a  degree  beyond  control,"  and  was  "a  reproach  to 
the  civilization,  not  to  say  the  Christianity  of  the  age,"  was  in  force.  But- 
ler at  once  issued  an  order  suspending  the  mayor,  and  ordering  his  commit- 
tal to  Fort  Jackson.  Before  the  order  was  executed,  an  interview  was  grant- 
ed. Butler  said  the  letter  was  insulting.  The  mayor  protested  that  be  had 
not  meant  to  insult  the  general ;  he  only  wished  to  vindicate  the  virtuous 
ladies  of  New  Orleans.  The  general  expounded  the  order,  showing  that  it 
could  refer  ouly  to  those  whose  conduct  evinced  that  they  were  not  virtu- 
ous. The  mayor  averred  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  asked  to  with- 
draw his  offensive  letter.  Butler  wrote  an  indorsement,  which  Monroe 
signed,  and  was  relieved  from  arrest.2  In  a  few  hours  the  mayor  sent  a  note 
asking  to  withdraw  his  withdrawal.  This  was  on  Saturday.  The  mayor 
reiterated  his  request  on  Sunday,  but  was  told  that  this  was  not  a  business 
day;  on  Monday  his  affair  would  receive  attention.  He  came  on  Monday, 
accompanied  by  a  half  score  of  friends  and  advisers.  Butler,  meanwhile,  had 
received  information  which  determined  him  to  make  short  work.  Each  of 
the  mayor's  friends  was  asked  whether  he  sanctioned  the  offensive  letter. 
The  mayor  and  three  others  who  avowedly  sanctioned  it  were  sent  to  Fort 
Jackson  ;  the  others  were  discharged.  Pierre  Soule",  the  mouthpiece  of  se- 
cession in  the  city,  was  also  arrested,  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
Harbor.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  Butler, 
upon  his  parole  not  to  return  to  New  Orleans,  nor  to  commit  or  advise  any 
act  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

The  city  government  was  suppressed,  and  the  work  of  governing  New 
Orleans  was  intrusted  to  General  Shepley.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  issued  a 
notice  saying  that,  "in  the  absence  of  the  late  mayor,"  he  should  "for  the 
present,  and  until  such  time  as  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  shall  elect  a  loy- 
al citizen  of  the  United  States  as  mayor  of  the  city,  discharge  the  functions 
which  have  hitherto  appertained  to  that  office."  Ample  protection  was  as- 
sured to  all  peaceable  citizens;  any  outrage  committed  by  or  upon  soldiers 
would  be  punished ;  all  city  ordinances  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  with  the  general  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
would  be  continued  in  force;  all  legal  contracts  made  by  or  with  the  city 
authorities  would  be  held  inviolate.  Captain  Jonas  H.  French  was  appoint- 
ed provost  marshal,  with  the  general  functions  of  chief  of  police,  and  Major 
Joseph  M.Bell  provost  judge,  to  try  all  charges  of  violation  of  municipal  or 
national  lawa. 

Four  things  claimed  the  immediate  attention  of  the  new  government:  to 


_  '  "Genkiial  Ordeh  No.  28.— Aa  the  officers  nnrl  soldiers  ofthe  United  Stales  have  been  sub- 
ject to  repented  insults  from  the  women  (culling  i  lie  in  wives  Indie*)  of  New  Hrkuns,  in  return  for 
[lie  most  scrupulous  non- interference  and  courtesy  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  herenftcr,  when 
nny  female  fuu.11.  by  ward,  ii.-tare,  '<r  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  nnv  officer  or  soldier 
of  the  United  Stnte«,  -.lie  -hull  !■■■  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  a.-  n  w'omrin  of  the  town 
plying  her  avocation." 

'  The  indorsement  was  in  these  wordi:  "General  Butler,— This  eommimicntion  having  been 
fern  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  being  improper  in  language,  I  desire  to  apologize  for  the  same, 


vithdraw  it 


supply  food  for  the  population :  to  furnish  labor,  so  that  the  poor  could  pro- 
cure food;  to  provide  a  safe  currency;  and  to  guard  against  the  yellow 
fever. 

Provisions  soon  began  to  appear  in  sufficient  quantities  to  preclude  the 
absolute  necessity  of  famine.  Dealers  were  at  lirst  disposed  to  close  their 
stores,  and  it  was  necessary,  for  a  few  days,  to  order  them  to  be  kept  open 
under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  only  currency  in  actual  circulation  consisted 
of  "shin plasters,"  car  and  omnibus  tickets,  and  Confederate  notes,  the  latter 
depreciated  seventy  per  cent,  in  value.  The  banks  had  sent  off  their  specie, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  be  recovered,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
be  perfectly  solvent.  The  banks  were  anxious  to  regain  their  funds.  They 
asked  Butler  to  give  protection  to  the  specie,  if  it  could  be  recovered  and 
brought  back,  promising  to  hold  it  in  good  faith  to  protect  their  bill-holders. 
and  depositors.  Butler  agreed  to  this,  with  the  proviso  that  banks  as  well 
as  individuals  should  restore  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  had  come  into  their  hands.  "I  have  come,"  he  said,  "to  retake,  re- 
possess, and  occupy  all  and  singular  the  property  of  the  United  States,  of 
whatever  name  and  nature.  Farther  than  that  I  shall  not  go,  save  upon  the 
most  urgent  military  necessity,  under  which  right  every  citizen  holds  all  his 
possessions.  Therefore,  as  safe-conducts  may  be  needed  for  agents  of  banks 
to  go  and  return  with  the  property,  these  will  be  granted  for  a  limited  but 
reasonable  period  of  time."1  No  safe-conducts  were  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mernminger,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  that 
"the  coin  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  was  seized  by  the  government  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  public  enemy.  It  has  been  depos- 
ited in  a  place  of  security  under  the  charge  of  the  government;  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property  in  the  banks  farther  than 
to  insure  its  safe  custody.  They  may  proceed  to  conduct  their  business  in 
the  Confederate  States  upon  this  deposit  just  as  though  it  were  in  their  own 
vaults."2 

To  produce  any  thing  like  a  redeemable  currency  the  Confederate  notes 
must  be  driven  out.  These  had  been  allowed  to  circulate  provisionally.  A 
general  order  was  issued3  directing  that  neither  the  city  nor  any  bank  should 
exchange  its  obligations  for  Confederate  notes,  nor  put  out  any  obligation 
payable  in  such  notes ;  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days4  all  circula- 
tion of  and  trade  in  such  notes  should  cease;  that  all  sales  thereafter  made 
in  consideration  of  such  notes  should  be  void,  and  any  property  thus  sold 
would  be  confiscated,  a  quarter  of  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  informer.  Banks 
and  bankers  at  once  issued  notices  requiring  all  persons  having  deposits 
with  them  of  Confederate  notes  to  withdraw  them  at  once,  those  not  with- 
drawn "to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owners;1'  that  is,  the  banks,  who  had  grown 
rich  upon  the  traffic  in  these  bills,  now  that  they  were  worthless  wished  to 
throw  the  whole  loss  on  the  community.  They  had  received  them  as  money 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  valuable,  and  wished  to  pay  them  out  when 
they  were  mere  waste  paper.  Butler  promptly  interposed.  He  ordered 
that  no  incorporated  bank  or  private  banker  should  pay  out  any  thing 
'♦ut  specie,  United  States  treasury  notes,  or  the  current  bills  of  city  banks.' 


1  May  14.  a  Jutv  6.  '  May  16.  *  That  is,  on  the  27th  of  Mny. 

*  GknrtUL  Ori>f.r  No.  30,  Mny  19,  18G2.— The  following  are  abbreviated  cxlracts  from  this 
order;  The  brink-  su-pendp-d  sp<_-cio  payment-,  ;iml  tli'-ii  inliodiicetl  Confudenile  mites  as  currency, 
buying  them  at  n  discount,  receiving  them  on  deposit,  paying  them  o 


t,  and  collecting  notes  and 


•fust— July,  1862.] 


BUTLER'S  ADMINISTRATION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  Bank  of  Louisiana  alone  protested  against  this  order,  aud  endeavored 
to  avoid  compliance ;  but  Butler  bad  might  as  well  as  right  on  bis  side.  _  He 
■was  inflexible,  and  the  bank,  "having  no  alternative  but  compliance,"  yield- 
ed with  the  best  grace  in  its  power.  Confederate  notes  and  skinplasters  dis- 
appeared, and  were  replaced  by  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
small  notes  issued  by  the  city  government. 

,  Soon  after1  an  order  appeared  with  which  the  banks  had  to  do.  Any 
person  who  had  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  any  property  belong- 
ing to  the  "so-called  Confederate  States,"  was  required,  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment and  confiscation  of  property,  to  give  information  concerning  it. 
This  order  signified,  among  other  things,  that  money  deposited  in  any  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Confederacy  had  become  the  property  of  the  Union,  and 
must  be  surrendered.  The  Citizens'  Bank  reported  that  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Confederate  States  had  upon  its  books  a  credit  of  $219,000.  It  proposed 
to  pay  over  this  sum  in  Confederate  notes.  Moreover,  there  were  on  de- 
posit in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  various  Confederate  receivers  $215,000; 
this,  the  bank  thought,  was  to  be  considered  a  special  deposit,  which  should 
be  paid  in  the  same  currency  in  which  it  was  received.  Butler  would  not 
accede  to  tbi3  view  of  the  case,  and  ordered  that  the  latter  sum  should  be 
paid  at  once  in  gold,  silver,  or  United  States  currency.  For  various  reasons, 
he  would  refer  the  former  sum  to  the  government  for  adjudication ;  but  the 
bank  must,  in  the  mean  time,  bold  the  notes  as  a  special  deposit,  and  also 
keep  a  like  amount  of  bullion  to  await  the  decision.2    Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

drafts  in  ihem  as  money,  thus  giving  them  currency  nnd  circulation.  Now  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  United  Sun. :■$  rendered  this  paper  worthless,  the  banks  wished  to 
throw  the  loss  upon  their  creditors,  debitors,  and  bill-holder-.  They  refused  to  receive  them, 
while  Ihey  continued  to  pay  them  out;  thev  required  I  heir  dep. -iters  in  lake  them;  they  changed 
the  obligation  nf  cuutraeishy  stumping  their  own  bills  "  redeemable  in  Confederate  notes ;"  they 
invested  the  Bavins*  of  labor  and  the  pittance  of  the  widow  in  this  paper,  while  they  sent  away 
their  specie,  so  that  the  jjcoplc  cuiild  have  nothing  but  these  notes ;  while  all  other  property  had 
become  nearly  valueless,  hank  stocks  were  selling  at  great  premium*,  and  stoekholders  were  re- 
ceiving large  dividends.  To  equal  lee  the  loss,  nnd  have  it  fall,  in  part  at  least,  where  it  ought,  the 
order  prescribing  the  medium  by  which  payments  were  to  be  made  was  issued.  Moreover  all  per- 
sons  who  had  issued  "shinplestcrs"  were  required  to  redeem  them  in  current  funds,  under  pen- 
alty of  confiscation  nnd  sale  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  redemption,  or,  in  lack  of  this,  of  im- 
prisonment nt  hard  labor. 

'  General  tinier  No.  4(1;  June  0.  „■      . 

'  Extract*  from  Batter's  Reply  to  the  Battle,  Jan.  lit.  18G2.— "The  report  finds  that  there 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  States  $i'l!',0'.)0  04.  This  i«,  of  course,  due  m  presenft  from 
•ho  bank.  The  bank  claims  that  it  holds  un  coital  amount  at  >'■•>•<<  doraM  treasury  notes,  and 
desires  to  set  off  these  notes  against  the  amount  so  due.  Tin-  .  in  MM  be  permitted.  Confed- 
erate treasury  notes  are  not  due  till  sin  months  nftcr  the  coneln-inn  <>r  n  treaty  of  pence  between 
the  Confederate  Suites  an.l  the  United  Stales.  When  that  time  coma*,  it  will  lie  in  season  to  sot 
off  such  claims.  The  United  States  being  entitled  to  the  credits  due  the  Confederate  States  in  the 
bank  that  amount  must  he  paid  in  money  or  valuable  property.  I  can  not  rceognire  the  t  onh-d- 
crate  notes  as  either  money  or  property.  The  bank  having  done  bo  by  receiving  them,  issuing 
their  banking  upon  them,  loaning  uuon  them,  thus  giving  them  credit  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  is  estopped  to  denv  their  value.  But  there  arc  other  considerations  which  may  apply  to 
this  item  :  only  the  notes 'of  the  f-onfcdei  ate  State*  were  deposited  by  the  treasurer  in  tho  bank, 
nnd  bv  the  order  of  the  ruling  nullinriiv  then  lure  ihe  hank  was  obliged  to  reeeivc  them.  In  equi- 
ty and  Rood  roTiseietico  the  Confederate  States  could  call  for  nothing  more  than  they  hud  compelled 
the  bank  to  take.  The  United  Slates  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  Confederate  States,  nnd  should 
only  lake  that  which  the  Cuufedcrute  Slates  ought  to  Like.     But  tho  United  Stales,  not  taking  or 


million  of  dollars  -was  thus  recovered  from  the  banks,  and  paid  over  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  "  This,"  said  Butler,  "  will  make  a  fund  upon 
which  those  whose  property  has  been  confiscated  may  have  claim." 

Soon'  came  another  order  which  concerned  individuals  as  well  as  corpo- 
rations. It  ordered  that  all  sums  due  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
which  had  been  in  any  way  sequestered  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,- or  by  those  of  Louisiana,  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  lawful  own- 
ers. Not  a  few  debts  due  to  American  citizens  were  thus  recovered.  Among 
those  affected  by  this  order  was  John  G.  Cocks,  a  judge  at  New  Orleans.  In. 
I860  be  had  bought  a  score  and  a  half  of  slaves  from  Major  Anderson,  for 
which  he  had  given  his  notes.  A  month  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Cocks  put  forth  in  a  New  Orleans  paper  an  insulting  letter,  addressed  to 
"  Major  Robert  Anderson,  late  of  Fort  Sumter,"  in  which  he  said  that  these 
notes  would  never  be  paid.  Butler  took  possession  of  the  large  estates  of 
Cocks,  who  had  fled  from  New  Orleans,  holding  them  as  security  for  the 
liquidation  of  Anderson's  claim. 

In  a  few  weeks  provisions  had  poured  into  New  Orleans  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  obviate  a  famine ;  but  the  laboring  elasses  were  without  means 
to  purchase,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  invited  pestilence.  The 
poor  must  be  fed,  and  the  streets  must  be  cleaned.  It  appeared  to  Butler 
that  these  two  objects  might  be  combined.  He  accordingly  proposed3  to 
the  military  commandant  and  city  council  that  the  city  should  employ  2000 
men,  to  each  of  whom  should  be  paid  fifty  cents  a  day  by  the  city,  the  Unit- 
ed States  also  issuing  to  each  laborer  a  full  soldier's  ration,  worth  quite  aa 
much,  and  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  sug- 
gestion was  accepted;  the  force  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  T. 
B.  Thorpe,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  had  for  many  years  resided  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  work  thus  undertaken  was  well  done.  The  accumulated  filth 
of  months  was  purged  away,  and  the  city  placed  in  a  better  sanitary  condi- 
tion than  it  bad  known  for  years.  Moreover,  the  changes  of  the  river  con- 
stantly create  new  lands  within  the  city  limits.     This  new  land,  known  as 


recognizing  Confederate  notes,  can  only  leave  them  with  the  bank,  to  bo  held  by  it  hereafter  in  spc- 
eial  deposit  as  so  much  worthless  paper."  . 

—     '•  .  ••—  — "■  "t  >hc  sums  d'  --jir.il  i.  d  l.v  the  Confederate  treas- 

thc  bank  was  required  to  give  security  for 
at  the  dediion  of  Butler  in  case  of  tho  de- 


ed in  Confederate 


tionnl  currency.  These  are,  in  no  sense  of  language,  ■-.pei.i.d  d-  i  •  -:■-  I  !-■  >  ■>.  -.■  I>.  1.1  in  gen- 
eral account,  went  into  the  funds  of  the  bank.  «.  re  paid  out  in  the  ui-routit*  ..I  the  hank,  anil  it 
culled  upon  tfl.dny  for  the  identical  notes  put  into  the  Link.  »hi.  h  i-  ill.'  ■  nh  i  ..  i  ,  t  a  <.|*cial  de- 
i.osit,  the  bank  would  he  utierh  unable  lo  p.r.,1,,.  .■  ih.m  As  u.  11  n.i^l.t  to)  |r,.,ir..  hanker,  with 
wfiom  I  have  dej.oMtcd  niv  neighbor's  cheek  or  draft  as  money,  uhi./li  has  been  re.eived  as  money, 
nnd  jiaid  out  as  money,  mouths  afterward,  when  my  neighbor  has  become  hankrnpt.  bay  up  other 
of  his  checks  nnd  drafts  at  a  discount,  and  pay  them  to  mc,  upon  the  ground  (hat  I  had  made  a 


'  July  9. 
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batture  or  "shoal,"  is  at  first  a  mere  mud-bank,  and  requires  to  be  protected 
from  the  water  before  it  is  available  as  property.  By  well-directed  labor, 
batture  worth  a  million  of  dollars  was  in  a  few  months  added  to  the  city 
property. 

The  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  canals  was  not  alone  an  adequate  safe- 
guard against  the  yellow  fever.  Butler  had  adopted  the  theory  that  this 
pestilence  is  indigenous  in  no  region  where  there  is  frost  every  winter. 
Wherever  there  is  great  summer  heat  acting  upon  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  the  fever  may  spread.  This  forms  the  train  ready  for  explo- 
sion, but  it  must  be  fired  from  abroad.  New  Orleans  furnishes  every  con- 
dition for  the  spread  of  the  disease  when  once  introduced.1  To  prevent  the 
introduction  of  this  spark,  a  vigorous  and  judicious  quarantine  was  estab- 
lished. The  duration  of  this  was  in  each  case  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
heal th-o fiicer.  His  instructions  were  to  detain  a  vessel  as  long  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  protect  the  city,  whether  the  time  were  one  day  or  a  hundred. 
A  vessel  loaded  with  hides  and  wool,  its  hold  reeking  with  dead  and  putrid 
matter,  was  not  placed  on  au  equality  with  a  steamer  carrying  only  passen- 
gers and  merchandise  not  likely  to  absorb  and  generate  contagion.  The 
rule  was  simply  that  any  vessel  should  be  kept  in  quarantine  just  so  long 
as  the  health-officer  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  city  from  infection. 
For  a  few  days  there  was  an  alarm.  One  man,  who  had  come  on  a  steamer 
which  had  touched  at  Nassau,  was  seized  by  the  disease.  The  house  was 
cleared  of  all  persons  except  an  acclimated  attendant,  and  the  whole  block 
guarded  by  sentinels.  The  man  died;  every  article  in  his  room  was  burned 
or  buried;  his  attendant  was  quarantined;  the  whole  quarter  of  the  city 
was  cleaned  and  fumigated.  This  was  the  sole  case  of  yellow  fever  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  summer  of  1862. 

Food  sufficient  to  obviate  the  absolute  peril  of  famine  had  been  brought 
to  New  Orleans.  Labor  sufficient  to  feed  4000  persons  was  furnished ; 
but  there  were  ten  times  as  many  whose  ordinary  means  of  livelihood  had 
been  cut  off.  These  must  be  cared  for ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  were 
35,000  persons,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population,  fed  from  the  public  funds. 
Butler  considered  that  this  great  burden  ought  to  be  made  to  fall,  as  far  as 
possible,  upon  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  bringing  starvation  upon 
the  poor  and  helpless.  A  loan  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  had 
been  made  by  various  corporations  and  individuals,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety"  for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans.  The 
subscriptions  were  in  sums  varying  from  a  few  thousand  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  subscribers  to  this  loan  showed  that  they 
had  means  to  pay  largely  for  the  support  of  their  starving  neighbors.  But- 
ler1 ordered  a  sum  equal  to  one  quarter  of  their  subscriptions  to  be  paid  bv 
each  of  these  persons.  This  produced  more  than  $300,000.  Moreover, 
about  a  hundred  cotton-brokers,  the  leading  commercial  men  in  New  Or- 
leans, had  published  a  circular  urging  planters  not  to  bring  their  produce 
to  the  city.  Butler,  by  the  same  order,  assessed  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  §500 
upon  each  of  these.  Under  this  order  nearly  §350,000  was  received,  which 
was  set  apart  as  "  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  and  food 
for  the  deserving  poor."  From  this  fund  a  thousand  men  were  to  be  paid 
to  work  on  the  streets  and  canals.  Each  was  to  receive  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day,  the  wages  which  had  been  paid  for  labor  on  the  fortifications ;  the 
rations  heretofore  issued  by  the  United  States  to  these  laborers  being  dis- 
continued. This  fund  was  exhausted  early  in  December,  and  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  Butler3  was  to  impose  another  assessment  of  a  like  amount  upon 
the  same  parties. 

Meanwhile  William  B.  Mumford,  the  man  who  had  hauled  down  the  flag 
from  the  Mint,  had  remained  in  New  Orleans.  He  appeared  in  public, 
boasting  of  his  deed,  and  defying  the  authorities  to  molest  him.  He  was 
apprehended,  brought  before  a  military  commission,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  death.  While  this  was  going  on,  it  was  discovered  that  a  number  of 
men  had  organized  themselves  into  a  military  company,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Monroe  Guard,"  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  the  lines  and 
joining  the  Confederate  army.  Among  these  were  six  soldiers  who  had 
been  paroled  at  Fort  Jackson.  These  were  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death,  under  the  recognized  laws  of  war.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  their  pardon.  In  these  many  of  the  Union  men  of  the  city  joined. 
It  was  represented  that  they  were  ignorant  men,  who  were  totally  unaware 
of  the  nature  of  their  act.  One  of  them,  when  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion, declared  that  he  did  not  know  any  thing  about  paroling.  "  Parolinn-," 
he  said,  simply,  "is  for  officers  and  gentlemen  ;  we  are  not  gentlemen." 
Butler  yielded  to  the  urgent  petitions  for  rnercy.  To  one  of  these  he  re- 
plied: "You,  who  have  exerted  your  talents  to  save  the  lives  of  Union 
men  ia  their  hour  of  peril,  ought  to  have  a  determining  weight  when  your 
opinions  have  been  deliberately  formed.  You  ask  for  the  lives  of  these 
men.  _  You  shall  have  them.  You  say  that  the  clemency  of  the  govern- 
ment is  best  for  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart.  Be  it  so.  You  are  likely 
to  be  better  informed  upon  this  than  I  am.  But  if  this  example  of  mercy 
is  lost  upon  those  in  the  same  situation,  swift  justice  can  overtake  others  in 
like  manner  offending."  The  men  were  reprieved  and  sent  to  Ship  Island. 
But  the  reprieve  of  these  six  rendered  it  impossible  to  spare  Mumford.  To 
pardon  him  would  be  judged  by  the  mob  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  But- 
ler firmly  resisted  all  entreaties.     One  venerable  man,  one  of  the  noblest  in 


Lying  upon  n  low  alluvial  plain,  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  River  ut  high  water  it  is 
surrounded  |,v  ,-xio.imvc  Lindruin'd  swamps,  and  has  itself  been  reclaimed  from  n  miirsli.  Its  rich 
nlluvml  soil  contains  pr. .ut  ipianunes  of  vee,etaol.:  mould.  ami  in  no  dump  that  water  can  bo  ob- 
tained any  where  bi  tba  depth  of  ii  fan  feet.  There  arc  a.  number  of  cemeteries  within  the  city 
limits  which  greatly  mint  the  air.  The  drainage  is  imperfect,  ami  the  si-urcnecr  duty  very  badly 
performed  flio  op,:n  |.,i<  nn.  1,1,0  ,lmrci.,  yf  ,|iieilSi,r  b,.il](.  lll„  r,  .CL,|ltllcll,  ,jf  ,,,,,  otTnj  of  Ibo  EJ_ 
rounding  house.-.  — I>n.  l'j.,orT,  in  H.iqKr;,  Alu-jozine,  June  1857 
■  General  Order  Mo.  CD,  August  4.  >  December  9. 


the  city,  begged  for  mercy.  "Give  me  this  man's  life,"  he  prayed  ;  "it  ia 
but  a  scratch  of  your  pen."  "  True,"  replied  Butler ;  "  but  a  scratch  of  my 
pen  could  burn  New  Orleans.  I  could  do  the  one  act  as  soon  as  the  other. 
I  think  one  would  be  as  wrong  as  the  other."  Mumford  was  hung  on  the 
7th  of  July :  a  tall,  black-bearded  man,  aged  forty-two,  rather  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  a  gambler  by  profession.  He  met  his  fate  with  composure. 
He  said  that  the  act  for  which  he  was  condemned  was  committed  under  ex- 
citement, and  he  did  not  think  that  be  was  suffering  justly.  The  Confeder- 
ates endeavored  to  elevate  Mumford  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr.  His  execu- 
tion formed  a  leading  part  of  the  charge  in  virtue  of  which  Jefferson  Davis1 
declared  Butler  to  be  an  outlaw,  who  was  to  be  hung  at  once  in  case  he 
was  captured.  The  execution  was  justified  by  every  law  of  war,  and  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  It  effectually  subdued  the  mob, 
which  otherwise  would  need  to  have  been  quelled  by  cannon  and  the  bay- 
onet. 

No  other  military  execution  took  place  at  New  Orleans,  except  those  of  a 
gang  of  scoundrels  who  committed  robbery  and  theft  under  the  pretense  of 
being  Union  officers.  Early  in  June  there  were  complaints  that  men  wear- 
ing the  Federal  uniform,  claiming  authority  to  search  for  concealed  arms,  had 
repeatedly  entered  houses,  and  had  gone  off  carrying  with  them  valuable 
property.  A  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  11th.  The  next 
day  one  of  the  perpetrators  was  detected.  He  betrayed  his  accomplices,  two 
of  whom  were  arrested  on  the  12th,  and  three  more  on  the  13th.  All  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  16th.  They  were  Wil- 
liam M.  Clary,  George  William  Crage,  late  officers  on  board  Union  vessels; 
Frank  Newton,  a  private  in  a  Connecticut  regiment;  and  Stanislaus  Roy 
and  Theodore  Leib,  residents  of  New  Orleans.  Leib  was  a  mere  boy,  and 
his  punishment  was  commuted,  as  was  that  of  the  informer.  The  others 
were  promptly  hung  just  five  days  after  the  commission  of  their  crime. 

At  the  close  of  June  reports  reached  New  Orleans  of  disasters  to  the  Fed- 
eral armies  in  Virginia.  These  came  by  telegraph  over  Southern  Hues, 
and  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  spirits  of  the  Confederate  sympathizers 
rose.  Fidel  Keller,  a  bookseller,  procured  a  skeleton  from  a  medical  stu- 
dent, and  exposed  it  in  bis  window,  labeled  "  Chickahominy,"  intending 
that  the  bones  should  be  taken  by  the  populace  to  be  those  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier stain  before  Richmond.  John  W.  Andrews  displayed  in  club-rooms 
and  other  public  places  a  cross,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  made  from 
the  bones  of  a  Union  soldier.  These  offenders  were  sent  for  two  years  to 
Ship  Island.  Lieutenant  De  Kay,  a  gallant  young  officer,  had  been  fatally 
wounded  by  guerrillas  while  descending  the  Mississippi.  After  a  month, 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  June.  His  funeral  took  place  the  next  day  at  an 
Episcopal  church,  where  Lcacock,  the  rector,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had 
promised  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  Church.  He  failed  to  be  present;  but 
the  sacred  edifice  was  filled  by  a  gang  made  up  of  the  scum  of  the  rabble, 
whose  conduct  was  scandalous  beyond  description,  and  the  solemn  rites- 
were  hastily  hurried  over.  The  funeral  procession  was  mocked  and  insult- 
ed as  it  passed  along  the  streets.  The  most  prominent  among  the  insultera 
was  a  woman  named  Phillips,  the  wife  of  Philip  Phillips,  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton, educated  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Nullification  Convention  of  1832.  He  emigrated  to  Ala- 
bama, whence  he  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1853.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
he  declined  a  re-election,  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  Washington.  His 
wife  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  the  national  capital  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Buchanan.  She  was  one  of  a  clique  of  traitresses  who,  from 
their  supposed  influence  in  political  matters,  were  popularly  known  as  the 
"boudoir  cabinet."  She  was  exiled  from  the  Union,  and  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  she  made  herself  notorious  as  an  advocate  of  the  Confederates. 
Her  conduct  at  the  funeral  of  De  Kay  exhausted  the  measure  of  Butler's 
forbearance.  He  ordered  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Ship  Island.3  She  was 
in  a  few  weeks  released  and  sent  to  Mobile. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans,  native  and  foreign,  might  be  fairly  di- 
vided into  two  main  classes— Union  men  and  rebels.  Six  weeks  after  the 
occupation  of  the  city,  Butler  concluded  that  it  was  necessary,  as  a  public 
exigency,  "to  distinguish  between  those  who  were  well  disposed  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  still  held  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States."  He  therefore  directed3  that  every  person  claiming  to 
exercise  any  official  function,  military  or  civil,  should  take  the  oath  "  to  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  support 
the  Constitution  thereof."  Every  official  act  performed  by  persons  failing 
to  take  this  oath  within  five  days  was  to  be  null  and  void.  AU  persona 
also,  who  had  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  desired  any  right,  fa- 
vor, or  privilege  beyond  mere  protection  from  personal  violence,  must  take 
the  oath  before  their  request  could  even  be  heard.  Every  person  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  every  person  of  foreign  birth  who  had  resided  there- 
in for  five  years,  and  who  had  not  claimed  and  received  protection  from  the 
consul  of  his  own  government,  was  declared  to  be  a  citizen  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  order.  Every  alien  was  required  to  take  an  oath  that  "  So  long 
as  my  government  remains  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  I  will  do  no  act, 
or  consent  that  any  be  done,  or  conceal  any  that  has  been  or  is  about  to  be 


1  Proclamation  of  Dee.  2H,  1W(;2;   see  ante, p. 210. 

5  "Mrs.  Phillips  wife  of  Philip  Phillips,  limine;  been  once  imprisoned  for  her  traitorous  pro- 
ceedings nnd  nets  in  Washington,  and  been  relea^d  In-  the  clrmimi-y  of-ilio  government,  nnd  hay- 
ing been  found  training  her  children  lospit  open  officers  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  for 
which  act  of  one  of  those  children  both  her  husband  nnd  herself  apologized,  and  wore  again  for- 
given, is  now  found  on  the  balcony  of  her  house  daring  the  passage  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Lieutenant  Do  Kay,  laughing  and  mocking  at  his  remains;  and  upon  being  inquired  of  by  the 
commanding  general  if  this  fact  were  so,  runletnptuoii.-ly  replies,  '  I  was  in  good  spirits  that  day: 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  Bho  be  not  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common  woman  of  whom  no  of- 
ficer or  aoldicr  is  bound  to  take  notice,  but  ns  an  uncommon,  bud,  and  dangerous  woman,  stirring 
up  strife  nnd  inciting  [o  riot,  and  that  therefore  she  bo  confined  at  Ship  Island,"  etc.— Buffer* 
Order,  Juno  30, 1862.  '  General  Order  No.  41,  June  10, 
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done,  that  shall  aid  or  comfort  any  of  the  enemies  or  opposers  of  the  United 
States."  There  were  also  in  the  city  many  thousands  who  had  served  in 
the  Confederate  army.  To  them  the  option  was  given  either  to  take  the 
oath,  or  to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  paroled  until  reg- 
ularly exchanged,  or  to  be  put  in  confinement,  as  they  might  choose.  The 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  who  had  up  to  this  time  acted  as  the  leg- 
islative power  in  the  city,  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  their  functions  were 
suspended  "  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  the  cit- 
izens of  New  Orleans  loyal  to  their  country  and  their  Constitution  to  enti- 
tle them  to  resume  the  right  of  self-government"1  Nearly  a  half  of  the 
score  of  foreign  consuls  at  New  Orleans  united  in  a  protest  against  the  oath 
required  by  this  order.  Their  protest  was  sharply  worded.  Its  substance 
was,  that  some  persons  of  foreign  birth,  in  order  to  receive  protection,  were 
required  not  merely  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  but  also  not 
to  "conceal"  any  nets  done  against  the  government.  Butler  rejoined  with 
greater  sharpness.  If  a  foreigner  wished  to  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded 
to  American  citizens,  let  him  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  this,  but  wished  to  remain  a  neutral,  let  him  take  the  oath  to 
do  nothing  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  If  he  wished  to  do 
neither,  but  was  content  to  remain  with  mere  protection  from  personal  vio- 
lence, let  him  "be  quiet,  and  keep  away  from  his  consul."  If  he  did  not 
like  any  of  these  conditions,  let  him  take  himself  away— the  sooner  the  better 
for  all  parties.  This  reply  concluded  with  an  admonition  that  the  foreign 
consuls,  as  a  body,  should  present  no  more  argumentative  protests  against 
his  orders.  This  was  no  part  of  their  duties  or  their  rights.  If  any  one  of 
them  had  any  suggestion  to  offer,  he  could  easily  learn  the  proper  mode. 
Butler  could  not,  however,  refrain  from  one  bit  of  grim  humor.  The  French 
legion  had  been  required  to  take  an  oath  to  "defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  and  the  Confederate  States,"  without  any  protest  from  the  French  con- 
sul. Butler  modified  the  oath  required  of  foreigners  so  as  to  correspond 
with  this,  merely  inserting  the  words  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States" 
instead  of  "Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  Confederate  States ;"  the 
oath,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  being  given  in  French  as  well  as  English.' 

The  consuls  had  no  farther  protest  to  oiler  upon  this  topic.  But  some 
months  after  it  was  reopened  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leacock,  the  clergyman 
who  had  promised  and  then  neglected  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  of  De 
Kay.  Some  12,000  persons  had  taken  the  citizens'  oath,  2500  the  foreign 
neutrals'  oath,  and  more  than  5000  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  had 
given  the  required  parole.  Leacock  was  moved  "to  speak  affectionately 
and  candidly"  to  the  Union  general.  He  had  been  "eating  up  God's  peo- 
ple as  it  were  bread,"  by  inducing  them  to  take  oaths  which  they  never  in- 
tended to  fulfill.  The  general  was  urged  to  "pause  and  consider  bis 
course,"  to  take  "  a  very  different  course  from  that  which  he  was  pursu- 
ing." The  doctor  had  "great  sympathy  for  the  general,"  and  prayed  that 
"God  would  give  him  grace  to  see  his  error,  and  sustain  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  arduous  and  manifold  duties."  Before  the  act  of  secession 
was  performed  Leacock  had  published  a  sermon,  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  which  strongly  urged  secession.  This  was  printed,  and  30,000  copies 
had  been  sold.  The  doctor  now  said  that  this  paragraph,  printed  from  his 
own  manuscript,  was  not  actually  delivered.  In  fact,  he  was,  and  always 
had  been,  a  friend  of  the  Union,  in-  proof  of  which  he  adduced  a  paragraph 
of  a  sermon  preached  some  weeks  after  the  former  one,  in  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  was  earnestly  deprecated.  If  this  sermon  was  actually 
delivered  at  the  time  stated,  it  was  a  strange  sequel  to  the  one  already  pub- 
lished. 

A  question  had  meanwhile  come  up  which  must  be  decided.  The  rubric 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  prescribed  that  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the 
"  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  others  in  authority."  For  this  had 
been  substituted,  by  direction  of  the  bishop,  Major  General  Polk,  a  prayer 
for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  After  the  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  by  the  Union  forces  this  could  not  clearly  be  done.  When  that 
part  of  the  service  was  reached,  the  priest  was  wont  to  invite  the  congre- 
gation to  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer.  This  at  length  came  to 
be  so  notorious  as  to  demand  attention.  Butler  invited  the  prominent 
Episcopal  clergymen  to  a  conference.  The  question  was  whether  they 
should  offer  the  prescribed  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Leacock  endeavored  to  make  a  side  issue.  "  Your  insisting  upon  the  oath 
of  allegiance  is  causing  halfof  my  flock  to  perjure  themselves."  "If  that  is 
the  result  of  your  preaching,"  rejoined  Butler,  "  the  sooner  you  leave  the 
pulpit  the  better."  "Arc  you  going  to  shut  up  the  churches?"  "lam 
more  likely  to  shut  up  the  ministers."  The  result  was  that  Butler  "aye 
them  the  choice  either  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  President,  omit  the  silent 
act  of  devotion,  or  leave  New  Orleans  as  prisoners  of  state.  Leacock,  and 
Goodrich  and  Fulton,  much  better  men,  refused  to  comply,  and  were  sent 
North.  Their  churches  were,  however,  kept  open,  service  being  performed 
by  army  chaplains,  as  laid  down  in  the  rubric. 

As  a  rule,  every  "gentleman"  of  New  Orleans  wore  a  pistol  or  a  knife  as 
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certainly  as  he  did  a  hat  or  a  coat.  For  a  time  Butler  refrained  from  inter- 
fenng  with  this  local  practice.  Bat  when  Breckinridge,  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, made  his  determined  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Baton  Rou"e 
among  the  Confederate  kilted  and  wounded  were  found  citizens  wearing 
their  usual  arms,  who  only  the  day  before  had  mingled  with  the  Union  of- 
ficers, but  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Confederates,  had  hurried  out  to  join 
them.  Butler,  on  the  representation  of  Weitzel,  then  resolved  to  disarm  the 
population  of  New  Orleans,  and  ordered  that  every  private  weapon  from  a 
rifle  to  a  dirk,  should  be  given  up,  unless  it  were  held  by  a  written  permit 
I  he  French  consul  remonstrated  against  the  execution  of  this  order,  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  French  subjects.  There  were  signs,  he  said,  that  the  servile 
population  meant  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  their  masters 
and  they  were  only  "partially  kept  in  subjection  by  the  conviction  that 
their  masters  were  armed,  although  their  weapons  were  only  such  as  could 
be  used  in  self-defense."  Butler  replied  by  showing  that  the  professed  neu- 
trality of  many  Frenchmen  was  not  to  he  trusted.  Few  of  them  had  taken 
the  oath  not  to  act  against  the  United  States.  Bonnegras,  the  French  con- 
sul at  Baton  Rouge,  bad  been  allowed  to  retain  his  arms,  but  his  son  was 
captured  fighting  against  the  Union.  He  could  not  see  bow  arms  which 
would  serve  for  personal  defense  could  not  be  used  for  offensive  warfare. 
The  fear  that  the  blacks  would  wish  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  them 
to  their  masters  was  quite  natural,  since  they,  being  an  imitative  race,  would 
be  quite  likely  to  follow  the  example  set  them  of  rebellion  against  constitu- 
ted authorities ;  «  but  surely  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  did  not 
tolerate  slavery  m  France,  could  not  desire  that  his  countrymen  should  be 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  negroes  from  breaking  their  bonds." 
But  the  United  States  could  aud  would  give  better  protection  against  out- 
rage, whether  from  white  men  or  negroes,  than  could  be  furnished  by  any 
improvised  citizens'  organization.  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans should  by  a  united  act  show  their  loyalty  or  neutrality,  he  would  be 
glad  of  their  aid  to  keep  the  peace,  and  would  even  restore  the  city  to  them. 
But,  until  that  was  done,  he  should  require  the  arms  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
white  and  black,  to  be  under  his  control.1  This  order  was  followed  by  an- 
other offering  specific  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  weapons.  Con- 
cealment  being  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  auy  slave  giving  information  of 
such  biding  by  his  master  was  to  be  emancipated.  Moreover,  any  offense 
which  might  be  lawfully  resisted  by  arms,  whether  committed  by  whites 
or  blacks,  would  be  capitally  punished.  Men  known  to  be  iu  favor  of  the 
Union  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  by  special  permission.  Some  se- 
cessionists doubtless  kept  their  weapons;  but  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  recapture  of  New  Orleans,  they  were  disarmed. 

The  Confiscation  Act3  divided  the  rebels  into  two  classes.  The  property 
of  the  first  class,  consisting  mainly  of  high  civil  and  military  officials,  was  to 
be  confiscated  at  once;  that  of  the  second  class,  comprising  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  was  liable  to  confiscation  in  case  they  did  not  return  to  their 
allegiance  within  sixty  days  after  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 
This  proclamation  was  put  forth  on  the  25th  of  July.  One  provision  of  this 
act  made  void  all  transfers  of  property  made  by  rebels  after  the  close  of  the 
sixty  days  of  grace,  which  expired  on  the  23d*  of  September.  Disloyal  cit- 
izens began  to  make  nominal  sales  of  their  property  to  foreigners  for  the 
most  paltry  consideration.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act  But- 
ler had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sequestrating  the  property  of  Twiggs 
and  Slidell,  taking  the  house  of  the  former  for  his  own  bead-quarters. 
Twiggs,  displaced  from  his  command  at  New  Orleans,  had  fled  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Union  fleet,  leaving  behind  him  letters  which  showed  that  he 
had  sought  the  command  in  Texas  in  order  to  betray  his  trust.  He  died, 
unregretted  by  friend  or  foe,  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 

Ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  grace  every  neutral  foreign- 
er was  ordered  to  register  himself,  as  it  "might  soon  become  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  disloyal  from  the  loyal  citizens  and  honest  neutral  foreign- 
ers residing  in  the  department,"  The  day  after  the  close  of  the  period  of 
grace,  an  order  appeared  pronouncing  void  every  sale  or  contract,  except 
for  actual  necessaries  of  life,  made  by  any  citizen  who  had  not  returned  to 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  ordering  every  one  who  had  not  renewed  his 
allegiance  to  report  himself,  with  a  description  of  all  his  property,  actual  or 
contingent,  to  the  nearest  provost  marshal,  whereupon  he  would  receive  a 
certificate  showing  him  to  be  a  registered  enemy  of  the  United  Slates.  Ev- 
ery householder  was  ordered,  under  severe  penalties,  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  the 
denizens  of  his  house,  giving  their  names,  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  These 
lists  furnished  a  complete  record  of  the  status  of  every  resident  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  was  added  that  every  person  who  should  within  a  week  renew 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  remain  truly  loyal,  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  President  for  pardon  for  all  previous  offenses.3 

The  great  slave  question  never  came  fairly  before  Butler  for  adjudication. 
His  official  instructions  were  silent  on  this  point  His  private  verbal  in- 
structions were  to  the  effect  that  the  government  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
cide upon  a  comprehensive  policy.  The  President,  wisely  resolved  to  take 
no  step  that  must  afterward  be  retraced,  directed  him,  in  his  straightforward, 
homely  phrase,  to  "run  the  machine  as  he  found  it;"  in  other  words,  to  raise 
no  issues,  and  to  meet  those  which  presented  themselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  censure  from  radicals  or  conservatives.  Hence  Butler  gave  little 
encouragement  for  slaves  to  leave  their  masters.  But  flagrant  abuses  were 
redressed ;  the  jails  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be  used  as  whipping-places 
for  slaves;  and,  more  than  all,  blacks  were  made  equal  with  whites  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  The  decision  which  established  this  point  was  rendered  al- 
most casually  by  Major  Bell,  the  provost  judge.     A  negro  was  called  to  the 


1  Seo  ante,  p.  198,206. 
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white  man."  "Has  Louisiana  gone  out  of  the  Union?"  asked  Bell.  "Yes,1 
responded  the  lawyer.  "Then,"  rejoined  Bell,  "she  took  her  laws  with  her; 
let  the  mau  be  sworn." 

The  formation  of  regiments  of  free  colored  men  had,  however,  an  import- 
ant though  indirect  bearing  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  The  general  gov- 
ernment, sadly  bestead  in  Virginia,  could  send  no  re-enforcements  to  Lou- 
isiana. Butler,  who  must  have  men,  called  upon  the  free  persons  of  color  to 
volunteer.  The  call  was  met;  in  a  few  weeks  there  were  three  colored  reg- 
iments of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  ready  for  service.  He  was 
recalled  before  these  troops  had  opportunity  of  showing  their  worth.  His 
successor  had  occasion  to  prove  it  at  Port  Hudson.  The  conduct  of  these 
regiments  demonstrated,  what  many,  both  North  and  South,  had  doubted, 
that  the  colored  nice  are  capable  of  becoming  soldiers,  and,  consequently,  of 
becoming  freemen.  How  this  fact  came  to  be  recognized  on  both  sides,  and 
how  it  influenced  the  policy  of  both  parties  in  the  war,  must  be  narrated 
hereafter. 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans  had  weakened  the  Confederacy,  but  bad  not 
given  to  the  Union  the  additional  strength  which  had  been  anticipated.  It 
bad  not  opened  the  Mississippi,  whose  navigation  was  interrupted  by  the 
fortifications  at  Vieksburg,  impregnable  against  a  naval  attack.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  the  fleet  to  reduce  these  works,  and  the  failure  of  the  plan 
devised  by  Butler  to  avoid  them  by  changing  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as 
to  convert  Vieksburg  into  an  inland  town,  will  be  narrated  hereafter.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  administration  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
batteries  at  Port  Hudson  springing  up  almost  under  bis  eye.  A  re-enforce- 
ment  of  five  thousand  men  and  two  monitors  would  have  enabled  him  in 
October  to  have  taken  tins  place.  But  these  could  not  be  furnished  to  him. 
The  disasters  in  Virginia,  and  the  march  of  the  enemy  into  Maryland,  com- 
pelled the  Federal  government  to  concentrate  all  its  strength  for  the  defense 
of  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Butler  could  undertake  no  important  military  operations,  for,  besides  the 
occupation  of  Baton  Rouge,  be  had  a  force  barely  sufficient  to  hold  New 
Orleans  and  its  approaches.  It  would  have  been  cruel  for  bim  to  have, 
taken  possession  of  any  points  which  he  could  not  permanently  hold.  The 
moment  bis  troops  abandoned  any  place,  every  person  even  suspected  of 
Union  feeling  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  returning 
enemy.  Moreover,  under  the  strict  orders  of  the  Confederate  authorities, 
all  cotton  and  sugar  would  have  been  destroyed  in  advance  of  his  march  in 
any  direction,  entailing  ruin  upon  innocent  holders.  Butler's  wish  was  to 
have  sent  to  him,  or  to  be  allowed  to  raise  upon  the  spot,  an  army  sufficient 
to  hold  every  important  point,  with  a  supporting  force  that  could  not  be 
overcome,  the  region  being  made  to  pay  the  expense.  He  believed  that  a 
few  mouths  under  that  regime  would  reduce  the  hostile  population  to  sub- 
jection, and  would  convince  Union  men  that  they  were  not,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  to  be  given  up  to  rapine  and  murder. 

The  pass-office  at  head-quarters  presented  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  Butler's  rigorous  rule.  Within  the  Union  lines  there  were  food,  medi- 
cine and  clothing;  beyond  them  were  destitution  and  desolation.  There 
were  residents  of  New  Orleans  whose  families  were  enduring  the  extremity 
of  suffering;  there  were  continuous  applications  for  permission  to  convey 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  These  were  at  first  freely  granted  ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  these  permissions  were  systematically  abused.  Under  cover 
of  them  supplies  and  munitions  were  conveyed  to  the  hostile  camps.  A 
trunk  of  clothes  would  be  found  to  have  a  false  bottom  concealing  military 
supplies ;  thousands  of  percussion  caps  would  be  hidden  in  a  barrel  of  flour; 
the  persons  of  women  were  stuffed  out  with  contraband  articles.  The  re- 
strictions upon  the  granting  of  passes  were  made  more  and  more  stringent, 
until  at  last  they  were  almost  invariably  refused. 

The  most  notable  operation  of  Butler  beyond  New  Orleans  was  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Lafourche  District,  a  fertile  and  wealthy  region  lying  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  was  accomplished  by  Weitzel  late  in  October.  A 
series  of  swift  marches,  one  spirited  action,1  and  some  minor  conflicts,  ac- 
complished the  occupation  of  this  district  in  four  days.  An  immense 
amount  of  property  liable  to  confiscation  was  found.  The  holders  of  it  were 
glad  to  sell  this  at  any  price.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  invading  force  be- 
gan to  purchase  sugar  upon  speculation.  Butler,  knowing  that  this  practice 
would  demoralize  bis  army,  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  sweeping  general  order. 
Believing,  he  said,  that  the  district  was  largely  occupied  by  persons  disloyal 
to  the  United  States,  whose  property  was  liable  to  confiscation,  and  that 
sales  were  made  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  government,  it 
was  directed  that  all  the  property  in  the  district  should  be  sequestered,  and 
all  sales  thereof  be  held  invalid ;  that  the  movable  property  be  brought  to 
New  Orleans,  and  sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  to  be  held  subject 
to  the  rightful  claims  of  loyal  citizens  and  neutral  foreigners.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  property,  with  authority  to  cm- 
ploy  the  negroes  of  any  plantation  in  working  the  same;  any  person  who 
had  not  been  actually  in  arms  against  tbe  United  States  since  the  occupation 
of  New  Orleans  might,  upon  returning  to  his  allegiance,  work  his  own 
plantation,  and  retain  possession  of  his  property  except  such  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were 
also  empowered  to  decide  upon  all  questions  of  loyalty  and  neutrality,  and 
to  report  to  the  commanding  general  such  persons  as  they  should  judge 
proper  to  be  recommended  to  the  President  for  amnesty,  pardon,  and  the 
return  of  their  property,  "to  the  end  that  all  persons  that  are  loyaljruiy 

'  This  action  fought  at  Lobadievill,.-  October  27,  il  descried  al  leneth  bj  On-nniti  J.  W.  Dc 
ForcT,  £  "Tall  .I*  combat*  whicl,  I  ha..-  ,«„.  the  „,,,  ..,,,,.,.,<.  -r.l.  r  , .  ,..m,,, h.nMhb  and 
anUticnllv  «Ki-f...  frv.  Similar  .L.alt,  «....ld  lmvc  r..ll„u„l  .U,  sam.  i...  ..  -  |  ■  I ^,,  Ire  d It £ou- 
Bund  men  bad  boon  oppoied  to  each  other  instead  of  less  than  six  thousand.  -  I  i dt  Uarj.tr  *  Mag- 
azine, September,  1864. 
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suffer  as  little  injury  as  possible,  and  that  all  persons  who  bavebeen  hereto- 
fore disloyal  may  bave  an  opportunity  now  to  prove  their  loyalty  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  save  their  property  from  confiscation,  if  such 
shall  be  the  determination  of  the  government  of  the  United  States."1  Major 
Bell,  the  provost  judge,  was  president  of  this  commission,  but  the  cbief  labor 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Kinsman.  For  six  weeks  he  was  employed  in  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  the  Confiscation  Act  to  the  District  of  Lafourche, 
Betting  the  negroes  at  work  upon  abandoned  plantations,  and  restoring  to 
loyal  men  their  estates  which  had  been  temporarily  sequestered.  The  con- 
fiscated property  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  over  to  the  general  treasury.  No  portion  of  Butler's  administration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  woman  order,  has  been  so  sharply  criticised  as 
this.  But  if  the  claim  be  granted  that  secession  is  rebellion,  and  that  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  government  were  rebels,  this  measure  is 
fully  justified  by  every  provision  of  public  law  and  policy. 

Meanwhile  a  strong  Union  sentiment  had  been  gradually  growing  up  in 
New  Orleans.  This  was  shared  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  upper  class- 
es on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  lower  classes  on  the  other.  But  it  was  pre- 
dominant among  the  middle  classes.  Large  and  enthusiastic  Union  meet- 
ings were  convened,  and  an  election  was  held  on  the  3d  of  October,  by  or- 
der of  General  Shepley,  to  choose  two  delegates  to  the  Federal  Congress. 
The  canvass  was  eager,  and  no  citizen  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  excluded  from  voting;  7500  votes  were  cast,  of  which  nearly  5000  were 
given  for  Michael  Habn  and  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  both  uncompromising 
Union  men.  The  validity  of  this  election  was  not,  however,  recognized 
and  the  members-elect  were  not  allowed  their  seats. 

As  winter  approached,  Butler  urged  the  government  to  furnish  him  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  operations,  and  especially  to 
reduce  the  works  at  Port  Hudson.  Early  in  December  Senator  Wilson 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  request, 
Mr.  Stanton  approved  of  Butler's  vigor  and  ability,  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  to  aid  him.  Yet  at  this  moment,  not  only  was  the  recall  of  Butler 
determined  upon,  but  his  successor  had  been  appointed  more  than  three 
weeks  before.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  very  day  upon  which  Butler 
issued  his  Lafourche  order,  General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  "Department  of  the  Gulf,  including  the  State  of  Texas," 

Tbe  reasons  for  the  recall  of  Butler  have  never  been  made  public.2 
There  were,  indeed,  insinuations  that  he  bad  prostituted  his  official  position 
to  serve  his  own  private  interests.  Some  color  was  supposed  to  be  given  to 
these  charges  from  the  fact  that  his  brother,  Andrew  J.  Butler,  entered  into 
large  and  profitable  business  transactions  in  New  Orleans.  When  the  port 
was  opened  in  June,  no  man,  with  means  and  capacity,  could  fail  to  make 
money.  Turpentine  could  be  bought  for  $3  in  New  Orleans,  and  would  sell 
for  $38  in  New  York;  flour  was  $24  in  New  Orleans,  in  New  York  $6; 
sugar  was  three  cents  in  New  Orleans,  in  New  York  more  than  twice  as 
much.  Andrew  Butler,  with  large  means  and  credit,  entered  into  business 
and,  until  prices  at  the  two  places  were  equalized,  his  profits  were  large. 
Later  came  large  auction  sales  of  confiscated  property.  Butler  bought  much 
of  this;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  he  received  any  undue  fa- 
vor. He  purchased  in  open  market,  and  if  he  secured  a  larger  share  than 
most  of  his  competitors,  it  was  because  he  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  more 
than  they.  Even  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  the  general  advanced 
his  own  private  funds  to  his  brother,  and  shared  the  proflts,  this  of  itself 
forms  no  ground  of  accusation.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government 
and  the  country  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  should  be  revived.  If  the 
general  could  by  his  own  means  advance  this  object,  he  was  so  far  a  public 
benefactor.  One  transaction,  indeed,  had  a  suspicious  look  upon  its  face. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  had  been  seized;  Butler  sent  this  to  his  own  a^ent 
with  directions  to  sell  it  Government  seized  the  cotton.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  laborers  upon  Ship  Island  were  without  pay. 
Butler  borrowed  $4000  upon  his  own  draft,  paid  the  laborers  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, sent  the  cotton  to  his  agent  to  be  sold,  the  draft  to  be  paid,  and  the 
balance  held  to  his  order,  so  that,  when  the  account  was  stated,  he  might 
settle  with  the  government  Government,  having  seized  the  cotton,  suffered 
the  draft  to  be  protested,  much  to  Butler's  disadvantage;  but  when  the  af- 
fair was  explained  the  money  was  refunded. 

This,  and  one  other  transaction  of  a  much  larger  amount,  are  averred3  to 
have  been  the  only  operations  of  a  mercantile  nature  in  which  Butler  was 
engaged  while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  tbe  Gulf.  There  was  at 
the  levee  a  large  number  of  transports  which, by  the  terms  of  their  charters, 
were  to  be  sent  home  in  ballast  No  ballast  was  to  be  had  nearer  than  the 
sand  of  Ship  Island,  thirty  hours' steam  from  the  city.  The  steamer  MissiV 
sippi,  hired  at  $1500  a  day,  required  250  tons  of  ballast;  to  take  this  at  Ship 
Island,  and  afterward  discharge  it,  would  require  at  least  fourteen  days,  at  a 
cost  to  the  government  of  $21,000.  There  was  on  the  levee  sugar  enough 
to  ballast  the  whole  fleet;  sufficient  to  ballast  the  Mississippi  could  be  taken 
on  board  and  discharged  in  four  days,  at  a  cost  of  $6000,  thus  saving  $15,000. 
Butler  proposed  to  allow  merchants  to  ship  sugar  at  a  moderate  freight,  say 
$5  a  hogshead,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  to  $2000  more— 
$17,000  in  all.     The  difficulty  was  to  find  money  to  buy  sugar  at  the  mo- 
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ment  Government  had  then  no  money  at  New  Orleans;  the  general  had 
none ;  but  by  pledging  $150,000,  his  whole  private  fortune,  he  borrowed 
$100,000.  This  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  bis  brother,  who  with  it  bought 
and  shipped  sugar,  receiving  a  commission  on  his  shipments.  Government 
took  the  sugar  thus  shipped,  merely  repaying  the  advance.  Other  mer- 
chants were  also  allowed  to  ship  sugar  upon  payment  of  a  moderate  freight 
to  the  government.  Tbe  transports  went  home  ballasted  with  sugar  instead 
of  sand.  How  much  was  saved  in  all  by  this  arrangement  has  not  been 
stated.  The  saving  to  government  on  the  Mississippi  alone  was  $17  000 
Some  of  the  owners  of  the  transports,  who  had  contracted  that  their  vessels 
should  be  sent  back  in  ballast,  conceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pay- 
ment of  freight,  now  that  the  ballast  was  in  the  form  of  sugar  instead  of 
sand.  Their  unreasonable  claim  was  not  allowed;  and  whoever  was  dis- 
satisfied, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  not. 

The  true  reason  for  the  recall  of  Butler  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  government  to  avoid  all  difficulties  with  foreign  nations, 
and  more  especially  with  France.  For  many  reasons,  the  administration  of 
Butler  had  become  odious  abroad.  This  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  relations  in  which  he  became  involved  with  the  foreign  consuls.  The 
active  population  of  New  Orleans  being  largely  composed  of  foreigners, 
gave  the  consuls  great  influence.  With,  perhaps,  a  single  exception,  they 
were  in  favor  of  secession,  and  believed  m  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Reichard,  the  Prussian  consul,  joined  the  Confederate  army,  raised 
a  battalion,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  was  now  in  Virginia, 
leaving  as  acting  consul  bis  partner,  Krutschmidt,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  his  co-religionist  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
Mejan,  the  French  consul,  took  such  an  open  part  against  the  Federal  au- 
thority that  the  emperor  was  finally  obliged  to  recall  him.  Others  were 
more  or  less  involved  on  tbe  same  side.  For  a  while  it  seemed  to  be  their 
main  business  to  protest  against  Butler's  acta  Half  of  them  protested  against 
the  oath  of  neutrality  required  from  foreigners.  The  British  consul  protest- 
ed against  an  order  directing  the  members  of  tbe  British  Guard  to  leave  the 
city  because  they  had  sent  their  arms  and  uniforms  to  Beauregard's  camp. 
The  French  consul  protested  against  the  order  for  disarming  the3 population, 
and  against  that  for  imprisoning  Heidseck,  of  Champagne  and  bar-tending 
notoriety,  and  against  several  other  orders.  Tbe  Spanish  consul  remonstra° 
ted  against  the  quarantine  regulations;  and  so  on.  Once  the  whole  consu- 
lar body,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  consul,  joined  in  a  formal  pro- 
test.    The  occasion  was  this : 

The  Citizens'  Bank,  whose  capital  consisted  mainly  of  bonds  held  by  Eu- 
ropean owners,  the  interest  upon  which  was  payable  semi-annually  at  Am- 
sterdam, was  in  February  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  an  attack  upon  New 
Orleans  from  above,  and  resolved  to  deposit  $800,000  in  silver  with  the 
agent  of  the  bondholders,  to  meet  the  interest  which  would  become  due  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  agent  of  the  bondholders,  apprehensive  that  in 
case  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  troops  it  would  be  plun- 
dered by  the  rabble,  placed  this  money  in  charge  of  Mr.  Conturie',  the  Dutch 
consul.  Butler,  thinking  that  this  transaction  was  a  fraudulent  one,  design- 
ed merely  to  get  the  specie  under  the  control  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, demanded  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  him  until  the  matter  could 
be  investigated.  Contund  refused.  Butler  had  the  key  of  the  vault  in 
which  it  was  deposited  taken  by  force  from  the  consul,  who  was  kept  under 
formal  arrest  for  a  few  hours.  The  consuls  remonstrated,  to  Butler,  to  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  to  their  own  governments,  against  this  violation  of 
the  person  of  a  foreign  representative.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to 
a  communication  from  the  Dutch  minister  at  Washington,  apologizing  for  the 
restraint  put  upon  the  consul  at  New  Orleans,  proposed  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  matter;  meanwhile  government  should  hold 
the  silver,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  claimants  if  it  should  prove  to  belong  to 
them.  The  bank,  just  before  the  passage  of  tbe  forts,  moreover  bought 
something  more  than  $700,000  of  foreign  exchange,  paying  for  it  specie, 
which  was  deposited  with  the  French  consul,  the  bills  not  to  be  accepted 
until  the  coin  had  been  shipped.  Butler,  believing  this  transaction  to  be  a 
fraudulent  pretense  to  get  the  coin  out  of  the  bank,  requested  Mejan  to  re- 
tain it  under  his  charge. 

Several  other  transactions,  involving  the  same  principles,  occurred,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  seizure  of  3200  hogsheads  of  sugar  which  had 
been  bought  by  Covas,  a  Greek,  reputed  to  be  the  agent  of  an  association 
of  merchants  in  London  and  Havana.  He  had  sold  specie  for  Confederate 
notes,  with  which  he  had  bought  the  sugar.  Butler  ordered  the  sugar  to 
be  retained  until  the  transaction  could  be  investigated.  The  English, 
French,  and  Greek  consuls  protested  against  this. 

The  Federal  government  appointed  JReverdy  Johnson,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  Baltimore,  as  a  commissioner  to  investigate  these  transactions.  He 
reached  New  Orleans  early  in  June,  and,  after  spending  six  weeks  in  inves- 
ligation,  decided  against  Butler  in  every  important  case.  The  seizures,  he 
said,  "were  evidently  made  under  a  misapprehension,  to  be  referred  to  the 
patriotic  zeal  which  governs  him,  to  the  circumstances  encircling  his  com- 
mand at  the  time  so  welt  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  to  an  earnest 
desire  to  punish,  to  the  extent  of  his  supposed  power,  all  who  had  contrib- 
uted, or  were  contributing,  to  the  aid  of  a  rebellion  the  most  unjustifiable 
and  wicked  that  insane  or  bad  men  were  ever  engaged  in." 

Butler  was  deeply  chagrined  at  this  decision.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State1  that  another  such  commissioner  as  Mr.  Johnson  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans would  render  the  city  untenable;  that  the  result  of  his  mission  had 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  the  general  was  not  supported  by  his  gov- 
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crnment ;  that  he  was  to  be  relieved,  his  acts  overhauled;  that  a  rebel 
might  do  any  thing  he  pleased  in  the  city,  as  the  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  a  few  days'  imprisonment  until  a  new  commander  should  arrive. 
If  this  state  of  things  was  to  continue,  he  would  prefer  that  the  government 
should  get  some  one  else  to  govern  New  Orleans.  This  suggestion  was  act- 
ed upon.  But  three  days'  after  bis  successor  was  appointed,  and  a  month 
before  the  official  notice  was  received,  Butler  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding 
a  report  which  showed  so  clearly  the  misdeeds  of  Mejan,  the  French  consul, 
that  he  was  recalled.  Sanford,  the  American  minister  at  Brussels,  wrote 
home  in  September  that  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  non-arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of  coin  which  they  ex- 
pected from  New  Orleans,  but  that  "assurances  were  now  given  that  the 
money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul,  and  would  be  shortly  re- 
ceived." The  purveyors  of  cloth  were  specially  mentioned  as  unable  to  get 
their  pay  from  the  Confederate  agents.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Butler,  with 
directions  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  had  many  reasons  for  doing  this 
work  thoroughly.  It  was  discovered  that  a  firm  doing  business  in  New 
Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Ed.  Gautherin  and  Co.,  with  a  branch  bouse  at 
Havre,  had  a  year  before  contracted  to  furnish  the  Confederate  government 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cloths  for  uniforms.  These  were  the  unpaid  cloths 
referred  to  by  Sanford.  Early  in  April  these  cloths  reached  Havana, 
whence  they  were  shipped  to  Matamoras,  in  Mexico,  were  smuggled  into 
Texas,  and  delivered  to  the  Confederate  agent.  At  this  time,  just  before 
the  Federal  fleets  passed  the  forts,  De  Bow,  the  Confederate  produce-loan 
agent,  borrowed  of  the  People's  Bank  in  New  Orleans  $400,000  in  specie, 
without  interest,  upon  a  pledge  of  cotton.  This  specie,  intended  to  pay  for 
these  cloths,  was  deposited  for  security  with  the  Freneh  consul.  It  was  far 
into  June  before  the  goods  were  delivered,  and  until  this  was  done  payment 
was  not  to  be  made.  Mejan,  in  the  mean  while,  had  promised  not  to  deliver 
up  any  specie  held  by  him  in  trust  without  the  consent  of  Butler.  Bever- 
dy  Johnson's  report  induced  the  government  to  direct  that  Mejau  should  be 
released  from  this  engagement.  He  delivered  the  specie  to  Gautherin,  who 
got  it  conveyed  to  Havana  on  board  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  In  consequence, 
a  second  installment  of  goods,  which  was  not  to  be  delivered  until  the  first 
was  paid  for,  was  forwarded  to  the  Confederate  authorities.  Mejan,  indeed, 
averred  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Gautherin  except  that  there  was  a  Freneh 
house  of  that  name  in  New  Orleans,  and  that  there  was  no  money  in  his 
bands  to  carry  out  their  contract  with  the  Confederates.  But  incontestable 
documents  demonstrated  his  complicity.  His  wife  had  accepted  a  present 
"to  close  the  affair  well;"  his  clerk  received  a  percentage  for  keeping  the 
money  in  the  consulate ;  besides  which,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
out  of  a  sum  of  $19,000  charged  to  "expenses,"  the  French  consul  received 
a  fifth.  "  Count  Mejan,"  wrote  Butler  in  conclusion,  "  has  connived  at  the 
delivery  of  clothing  for  the  Confederate  army  since  the  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  by  the  Federal  forces;  be  has  taken  away  nearly  half  a  million  of 
specie  to  aid  the  Confederates.  His  flag  has  been  made  to  cover  all  manner 
of  illegal  and  hostile  transactions,  and  the  booty  arising  therefrom.  I  am 
glad  that  my  action  here  has  been  vindicated  to  the  world,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  demand  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment a  recall  of  its  hostile  agent" 

This  vindication  came  too  late.  Before  it  was  written  the  successor  of 
Butler  bad  been  appointed ;  before  it  reached  Washington  that  successor 
was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  Banks,  bringing  considerable  re-enforce- 
meuts,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  December,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  Butler.  On  Tuesday  the  two  generals  met  at 
head-quarters,  and  Butler  formally  surrendered  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

He  took  leave  of  his  comrades  in  a  touching  general  order  addressed  to 


1  November  13. 

1  The  following  arc  extracts  from  Rn dor's  Farewell  Address  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans: 
"  Commanding  the  Army  of  tho  Gulf,  I  found  yon  captured,  but  not  surrendered  ;  conquered, 
but  not  orderly;  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  an  army,  but  incapable  of  taking  enre  of  yourselves. 
I  restored  order,  punished  crime,  opened  commerce,  brought  provision-  to  your  marring  people,  re- 
formed your  currency,  and  cave  you  quiet  protect  ion,  such  as  you  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
Whoever  has  quietly  remained  about  his  business,  affurding  neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United  Stoles. 

"  Some  of  your  women  Hunted  at  the  presence  of  those  who  eamo  to  protect  them.  By  a  sim- 
ple order,  I  colled  upon  every  soldier  of  this  army  to  treat  the  women  of  New  Orleans  ue  gentle- 
men should  deal  with  the  sex,  with  such  effect  that  I  now  c.ill  upon  the  just-minded  ladies  of  New 
Orleans  to  say  whether  they  have  ever  enjoyed  10  complete  protection  and  calm  quiet  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  ils  since  the  advent  of  the  United  Stales  troops. 

'•  1  hold  that  rebellion  is  treason,  and  that  rebellion  persisted  in  is  dratli,  and  any  punishment 
short  of  that  due  a  traitor  gives  so  much  clear  gain  to  him  from  the  clemency  of  the  government. 
Upon  this  thesis  have  1  administered  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  I  might  have  regaled 
you  with  the  amenities  of  British  civilization,  and  yet  been  within  the  supposed  rules  of  civilized 
warfare.  Your  properly  could  have  been  turned  over  to  indiscriminate  '  loot,'  like  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China ;  works  of  art,  which  adorned  your  buildings,  might  have  been  sent  away, 
like  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican  j  your  sous  might  have  been  blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
like  the  Sepoys  at  Delhi;  and  yet  all  thU  would  hare  been  within  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  as 
practiced  by  the  most  polished  nnd  the  most  hypocritical  nutions  of  Europe.      Hut  I  have  not  so 

;ondueted.     On  the  contrary,  the  worst  r iihment  inflicted,  except  for  criminal  nets  panishable 

by  every  law,  has  been  banishment,  with  labor,  to  a  barren  island,  where  1  encamped  my  own  sol- 
diers before  marching  here. 

"  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy  rebels,  and  paid  nut  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  feed 
40,000  of  the  starving  poor  of  all  nations  assembled  here,  made  so  by  this  war.  I  saw  that  this  re- 
bellion was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against  the  middling  men  —  of  the  rich  against  the  poor;  a 
war  of  ihe  landowner  against  (he  laborer;  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  fi!W  against  the  many;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it  save  in  the  subjugation  of  tho 
few  and  the  dtsenthrnllment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  inking  (he  substance 
if  tho  Healthy,  who  bod  caused  tho  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor,  who  suffered  by  the  war. 


"  the  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf:"  "  I  greet  you,  my  brave  comrades," 
he  said,  "and  say  farewell!  You  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 
Without  a  murmur,  you  sustained  an  encampment  on  a  sand-bar  so  desolate 
that  banishment  to  it,  with  every  care  and  comfort  possible,  has  been  the 
most  dreaded  punishment  inflicted  upon  your  bitterest  and  most  insulting 
enemies.  You  had  so  little  transportation  that  but  a  handful  could  advance 
to  compel  submission  by  the  Queen  City  of  the  rebellion,  whilst  others  waded 
breast-deep  in  the  marshes  which  surround  St.  Philip,  and  forced  the  sur- 
render of  a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to  land  attack  by  the  most  skillful  en- 
gineers of  your  country  and  her  enemy.  At  your  occupation,  order,  law, 
quiet,  and  peace  sprang  to  tbis  city,  filled  with  the  bravoes  of  all  nations, 
where  for  a  score  of  years,  during  the  profoundest  peace,  human  life  was 
scarcely  safe  at  noonday.  By  your  discipline  you  illustrated  the  best  traits 
of  the  American  soldier,  and  enchained  the  admiration  of  those  that  came 
to  scoff.  You  have  fed  the  starving  poor,  the  wives  and  children  of  your 
enemies,  so  converting  them  into  friends,  that  they  have  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  your  Congress  by  a  vote  greater  than  your  entire  numbers, 
from  districts  where  you  were  tauntingly  told  that  there  was  '  no  one  to 
raise  your  flag.1  By  your  philanthropy  you  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
'oppressed  race'  and  the  slave.  Hailing  you  as  deliverers,  they  are  ready 
to  aid  you  as  willing  servants,  faithful  laborers,  or,  using  tbe  tactics  taught 
them  by  your  enemies,  to  figbt  with  you  in  the  field.  You  have  met  double 
numbers  of  the  enemy  and  defeated  them  in  the  open  field.  But  I  need  not 
farther  enlarge  upon  the  topic.  You  were  sent  here  to  do  that.  I  commend 
you  to  your  commander.  You  are  worthy  of  his  love.  Farewell,  my  com- 
rades! Again  farewell  I"  To  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  he  issued  a  fare- 
well address,  in  which  he  declared  the  policy  upon  which  he  had  acted,  set 
forth  and  vindicated  the  measures  he  had  employed,  and  urged  upon  the 
people  to  take  the  only  measures  compatible  with  duty  or  interest.2  This 
done,  he  took  leave  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  for  seven  months  exer- 
cised an  authority  as  absolute  as  was  ever  committed  to  a  single  man. 


"  I  found  you  trembling  nt  the  terrors  of  servile  insurrection.  All  danger  of  this  I  have  pre- 
vented by  bo  treating  the  slave  that  he  had  no  cause  to  rebel.  I  found  the  dungeon,  the  chain, 
and  the  lash  your  only  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  your  servants.  I  leave  them  peaceful,  la- 
borious, controlled  by  tbe  laws  of  kindness  and  justice. 

"  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestdence  can  l«?  kept  from  your  borders.  I  havo  added  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  to  your  wealth  in  the  form  of  new  land  from  the  batture  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have 
cleansed  and  improved  your  street-,  canals,  and  public  =qii:ir  s.  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoc- 
cupied land.  I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections  greater  than  you  have  over  enjoyed  before. 
I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  so  impartially  that  your  own  advocates  have  unanimous- 
ly complimented  the  judge-  of  my  appointment. 

"You  have  seen,  therefore, the  benefit  of  tbe  laws  and  justice  of  the  government  against  which 
you  have  rebelled.  Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  your  allegitince  to  that  government—  not 
with  lip  service, hut  with  the  heart? 

"There  is  but  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands  between  you  and  the  government — and  that  is 
slavery.  The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its  last  refuge  here,  in  His  providence 
will  bo  rooted  out  as  tho  tares  from  the  wheat, although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with  it. 

"  I  came  among  you, by  teachings,  by  habit  of  mind, by  political  position, by  social  affinity,  in- 
clined to  sustain  yonr  domestic  laws,  if  by  possibility  they  might  he  with  safety  to  the  Union. 
Jtonths  or  experience  and  of  observation  huve  forced  the  ronvietjon  that  the  existence  of  shivery 
is  incompatible  with  the  safety  cither  of  yourselves  or  of  tlie  Union.  As  the  system  has  gradually 
grown  to  ill  present  huge  dimensions,  it  were  best  if  it  could  be  gradually  removed  ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, far  better,  that  it  should  be  taken  out  at  once,  than  that  it  should  vitiate  the  social,  political, 
and  family  relations  of  your  country.  I  am  speaking  with  no  philanthropic  views  us  regards  tho 
slave,  but  simply  of  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  master.  See  for  yourselves.  Look  around  yon, 
and  say  whether  this  saddening, deadening  influence  has  not  nil  but  destroyed  the  very  framework 
of  your  society.  I  nm  speaking  tho  fare  wall  words  of  one  who  has  shown  bis  devotion  to  bis  eonn- 
try  at  tho  peril  of  his  life  nnd  fortune,  who  in  these  words  can  have  neither  hope  nor  interest  save 
the  good  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 

"Come,  then,  to  the  nttcondlll il  rapport  of  the  govei 

;   remodel  them  m  cording  to  the  laws  of 

assured  to  you  by  geographical  position,  only  a  portion  of  which  was  heretofore 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

FROM  DONELSON  TO  VICKSBURG.—  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  CAMPAIGN 
OF  1862. 
Price's  Retreat  from  Springfield.— General  Samuel  R.  Curtis.— Federal  Occupation  of  Springfield 
and  Advance  into  Arknns.is.— The  Indian  Tribes  West  of  tho  Mississippi ;  the  Sioux  War ; 
Albert  Pike's  Intrigues. —Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.— The  Barbarities  of  War.— Operations  in  New 
Mexico. — Arizona ;  its  social  Organization  ;  Hostility  of  the  Apaches.— Resume1  of  tho  revolu- 
tionary Proceedings  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  in  18G1  ;  Seizure  of  Arsenal  at  Little  Rock;  Meet- 
ing in  Austin, Texas,  in  1860;  Governor  Houston's  Career;  General  Twiggs's  Surrender;  Con- 
federate Forces  in  Texas  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War.  —Sibley's  Invasion  of  New  Mexico.  — 
John  R.  Baylor.— Colonel  Cnnby's  Defense  of  Fort  Craig;  Battle  of  Valve  rde.— Retreat  of  Sib- 
ley to  Texas. — Cunis's  Operations  in  Arkansas  after  the  Bnttlc  of  Pen  Ridge;  Advance  on  Lit- 
tle Rock ;  Governor  Rector ;  Expedition  up  White  River  ;  Change  of  Base  from  Batesville  to 
Helena.— Confederate  Forces  in  Arkansas  in  tbe  Autumn  of  18C2.— Guerrilla  Operations.— 
Battles  at  Cane  Hill  and  Prairie  Grove.— The  political  Situation  in  Missouri;  General  Hal- 
leck's  Policy.— Capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.10. 

IN  this  and  the  subsequent  chapter  we  purpose  to  follow  tbe  course  of 
military  events  in  the  West  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  down  to 
tbe  Vicksburg  campaign.  This  will  bring  the  history  of  the  war  in  tbe 
West  down  to  the  close  of  1862.  The  events  narrated  are  natural! 7  grouped 
under  two  separate  departments.  To  tbe  first  belong  the  military  opera- 
tions west  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  the  second,  the  operations  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  Rivers  —  including  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  tbe  capture  of  Memphis,  and 
the  advance  into  Mississippi — and  General  Bu- 
ell's  and  Rosecrans's  campaigns  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

These  campaigns,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  tbe  immediate  field  of  active  operations,  disre- 
garding the  distant  military  centres  from  which 
instructions  were  issued  and  whence  supplies 
were  obtained,  covered  an  area  of  nearly  100,000 
square  miles.  Tbe  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was 
fought  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization,  at  a 
point  500  miles  distant  from  the  line  of  Gener- 
al Bragg's  march  into  Kentucky.  From  New 
Madrid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  was  more 
than  200  miles  in  a  straight  line;  from  the  lat- 
ter point  to  St.  Louis  was  more  than  300;  and 
yet  this  field,  so  wide  in  extent,  was  but  a  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war.  General  Halleck's  and 
Baell's  forces  were  the  right  wing  only  of  the 
Federal  army,  separated  from  the  left,  indeed, 
by  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  by  the  wild  and 
tortuous  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  still  co- 
operating with  it  as  effectually  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  vast  interval  of  space  between. 

_  At  tbe  close  of  1861  General  Price  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Springfield,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Missouri.  At  that  time,  of  the 
four  lines  of  railroad  in  the  state  starting  from 


St. Louis,  the  two  proceeding  westward  were  entirely  under  Federal  control 
A  portion  of  the  lines  to  Springfield  and  to  Ironton  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates.  The  situation  of  Price's  army  was  not  favorable  for  an 
offensive  movement,  but  by  retaining  it  during  tbe  winter  be  had  gained  a 
good  supply  of  clothing  for  his  troops  and  about  4000  fresh  recruits  from 
the  state  He  did  not  even  regard  his  position  as  tenable.  When,  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis  advanced  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  to  Rolla  and  then  to  Lebanon,  Price  began  to  retreat  toward 
Arkansas. 

General  Curtis,  to  whom  General  Halleck  had  given  the  command  of  the 
army  in  tbe  field,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing was  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  studied  at  West  Point,  and  received 
an  appointment  in  the  army,  but  in  1832  had  resigned  bis  commission,  and 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  afterward  to  engineering.  He  fought  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  Mexico  with  tbe  rank  of  colonel,  was  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  Monterey  and  of  other  places  occupied  by  tbe  United  States  Lrourw, 
and  in  these  positions  bad  developed  a  good  degree  of  administrative  ability. 
Subsequently  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
the  West  From  Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  be  was  elected  to  Congress  in  IS08  and 
again  in  1860,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  seat  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  great  struggle.  He  accompanied  the  New  York  Sev- 
enth from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  and  was  made  an  honorary  member 
tif  that  regiment.  He  then  went  back  to  Iowa,  superintended  the  earliest  or- 
ganization of  troops  in  that  state,  and  from  the  skirmish  at  Booneville  was 
engaged  in  the  war  in  Missouri  under  the  conduct  of  General  Lyon.  He 
was  at  first  colonel  of  the  Second  Iowa,  but  was  soon  made  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers.  He  served  underGeneral  Fremont,  and  afterward  underGen- 
eral  Halleck.  The  latter,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  General  Price  to  Spring- 
field, gave  General  Curtis  the  command  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
The  army  committed  to  his  hands  was  organized  into  four  divisions,  under 
Generals  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  Davis,  and  Colonel  Carr.  It  was  chiefly  made 
up  of  troops  from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  There  were  also  some  Indiana  and 
Iowa  regiments,  and  a  battery  from  Ohio. 

This  army  moved  from  Lebanon  February  11th,  and  on  the  14th  General 
Halleck  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  the  Union  flag  then  floated  over 
the  court-house  in  Springfield  ;  that,  after  a  short  engagement,  Price  had  re- 
treated, leaving  behind  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  equipments,  and  that 
Curtis's  cavalry  were  in  close  pursuit  The  fact  that  Price  had  abandoned 
his  sick,  amounting  to  about  600  men,  proves  that  that  general  scarcely  an- 
ticipated the  Federal  advance.  He  had  waited,  however,  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, expecting  re-en forcetnents  from  tbe  Confederate  army  in  Arkansas. 
This  gave  General  Curtis  a  great  advantage;  for,  although  Price  was  undis- 
turbed in  his  retreat  to  Cassville,  he  was  obliged  from  that  point  to  keep  up 
a  running  fight  for  four  days,  until  he  reached  Cross  Hollows  in  Arkansas. 
From  this  position  he  was  soon  driven  fifty  miles  southward  to  the  line  of 
Boston  Mountains,  leaving  behind  him  again  bis  sick  and  most  of  his  stores. 
Indeed, General  Curtis's  commissary  had  been  mostly  supplied  by  stores  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  during  his  march  southward  from  Springfield.  A 
large  number  of  recruits  were  captured  on  their  way  from  Missouri  to  join 
Price's  army.  Among  these  was  Brigadier  General  Edward  Price,  son  of  the 
Confederate  commander. 

General  Halleck  kept  up  a  series  of  dispatches  to  Washington  of  the  most 
encouraging  nature.  Four  days  after  he  had  announced  that  the  Union  flag 
floated  over  the  Springfield  court-house,  be  notified  to  General  McClellan  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  floating  in  Arkansas.  He  added  that  Price  bad  been 
driven  several  miles  across  the  Arkansas  line,  that  his  rear  was  being  cut  up, 
and  that  stores  and  prisoners  were  being  captured  from  him  hourly.  The 
country,  wild  with  excitement  over  the  capture  of  Donelson,  accepted  these 
dispatches  as  certain  indications  of  victory  already  obtained  by  tbe  Army 
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of  the  Southwest  In  fact,  not  only  bad  nothing  decisive  been  accomplish- 
ed by  that  army,  but  it  was  daily  being  drawn  into  a  perilous  situation.  The 
danger  was  not  chiefly  in  its  distance  from  a  military  base,  but  in  its  inferi- 
ority in  numbers  to  the  force  which  was  being  gathered  against  it.  All 
along  his  line  of  advance — at  Holla,  at  Lebanon,  at  Springfield,  and  at  Cass- 
villf  -Curtis  had  weakened  his  force  by  leaving  detachments  to  guard  his 
communications,  and  could  not,  therefore,  bring  into  the  field  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men,  while  the  available  force  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
twice  that  number,  without  counting  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Confederates. 
Situated  just  south  of  the  border  line  between  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and 
flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Territory,  the  field  of  the  proposed  con- 
test was  the  one  which  would  have  been  selected  of  all  others  as  the  most 
favorable  for  the  concentration  of  Price's,  McCulloch's,  and  the  Indian  forces. 
Yet  General  Halleck's  confidence  in  the  Army  of  the  Southwest  was  not 
whollv  without  justification.  A  good  portion  of  General  Curtis's  force  bad 
bravely  met  the  enemy  at  Carthage,  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  in  subsequent 
battles,  and  even  when  opposed  to  superior  numbers  had  dealt  very  effective 
blows.  The  Confederate  army,  too,  was  badly  armed  and  weak  in  artillery. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Indian  tribes  toward  the  war  should  here  be 
briefly  noticed.  In  1769  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Territories,  less  than  100,000  Indians.  In  1853,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  domain  from  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California,  their  number  had  increased  to  more  than  400,000.  In 
California  alone,  upon  its  accession,  there  were  100,000.  In  New  Mexico 
the  estimated  number  was  upward  of  50,000.  In  Texas  there  were  nearly 
30,000.  In  Utah  there  were  11,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
pressure  of  emigration  westward  for  a  score  of  years  had  driven  all  the  great 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  What  was  known  as  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory then  covered  only  a  small  area  comparatively  upon  the  map,  and  was 
hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  territories  which  had  either  already  become  states 
of  the  Republic,  or  would  soon  become  such.  This  limited  space  had  been 
given  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indian  tribes  which  had  been  driven  across 
the  Mississippi.  Elsewhere,  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  in  the  Territo- 
ries, the  Indians  existed  in  great  numbers  indeed,  but  they  were  limited  to 
certain  reservations.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  West  had  been  peculiar.  The  policy  pursued  regarded  the  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  white  man  alone,  while  it  bestowed  temporary  indul- 
gences upon  the  red  man.  Every  thing  else  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
missionaries,  who  exercised  a  favorable  influence  upon  this  rapidly  declining 


of  property  at  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars.    A  few  companies 
of  troops  under  Colonel  II.  II.  Sibley,  afterward  promoted  to  a  generalship, 


soon  quelled  the  insurrection.  In  giving  these  details  of  the  Sioux  War  we 
have  anticipated  in  regard  to  time,  but  this  seemed  the  most  fitting  place  in 
which  to  speak  of  them,  as  they  were  somewhat  nearly  related  to  events 
which  bad  been  going  on  during  the  few  previous  months  among  the  tribes 
farther  south  upon  the  Confederate  border.  In  the  summer  of  1S61  Albert 
Pike  had  been  among  these  tribes  acting  as  "  commissioner  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  to  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes  west  of  Arkansas."  Ilere,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Camanches,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which  that  nation  agreed  to  settle  upon  reserves  claimed  to 
have  been  leased  by  the  Confederates  from  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  namely,  that  portion  in- 
cluded between  the  Red  and  Canadian  Rivers;  in  return  for  which  agree- 
ment the  Camanches  were  to  be  under  Confederate  protection,  in  token  of 
which  Albert  Pike  gave  their  chiefs  letters  of  safeguard.1  Other  tribes  than 
the  Camanches  were  also  decoyed  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. A  few  days  before  the  above  treaty  was  made,  the  Confederate 
government  had  been  organized  at  Mesilla,  in  Arizona,  under  John  R.  Bay- 
lor as  governor.  This  movement  was  undertaken  in  spite  of,  rather  than  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Indians  of  that  Territory.  The  evacuation  of  Fort  Stan- 
ton by  the  Federal  troops  on  the  8th  of  August  left  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  property  equal  to  §300,000,  including  the  fort,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
Federal  soldier  left  within  the  limits  of  Arizona.  The  territory  claimed  to 
have  been  leased  from  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  embraced  an  area  of 
23,437  square  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
If  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Osages,  aud  Cherokees  could  also  be  alienated  from 
the  United  States,  the  Confederacy  would  then  have  secured  the  entire  Ter- 
ritory, having  a  population  of  nearly  72,000  souls.  This  country,  with  its 
52,000,000  of  acres,  would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  Confederate 
government,  and,  if  it  could  be  retained,  would  become  a  valuable  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  the  vast  debt  which  that  government  must  incur  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  Its  mountains  were  filled  with  iron  and  coal.  The 
Red  River  ran  along  its  southern  border,  and  the  Arkansas  almost  through 
its  centre.  Albert  Pike  spared  no  pains  to  secure  this  boon  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. To  some  extent  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  even  the  Cherokees 
to  the  side  of  his  masters.  On  the  21st  of  August,  a  mass  meeting,  attended 
by  about  4000  of  that  nation,  at  Tahlegue,  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  proceedings  of  this  Indian  convention  were  trans- 
mitted by  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  to  General  McCul- 
loch.2     The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokees,  also  made  a 


nililar)',  and  to  nil  other  per- 


race.  It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  patronage  which  the  govern- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  Indians  was  frequently  dispensed  through  agents 
who  took  many  opportunities  to  defraud  the  beneficiaries.  This,  and  the 
natural  antipathy  against  the  white  man  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  from  the  Indian  blood,  led,  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  to  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities  even  among  the  tribes  as  far  north  as  Minnesota.  The 
Sioux  Indians  in  that  state,  numbering  about  1200  warriors,  suddenly,  in  the 
month  of  August,  attacked  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  and  began  a  series 
of  massacres,  unrivaled  in  their  horrible  details  except  by  the  former  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  same  race  upon  the  infant  colonial  settlements  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  only  premonition  of  this  terrible  event  had  been  a 
rumor  which  prevailed  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  that  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  Dacotah,  and  Western  Nebraska  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  ravage  the  Territories  and  frontier  states.  It  was  given  out  that 
Confederate  emissaries  bad  been  among  them,  instigating  tbem  to  revolt. 
This  rumor,  taking  so  general  a  shape,  and  being,  moreover,  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  an  excited  imagination,  appears  to  have  bad  no  practical  effect.  It 
aroused  no  serious  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  although  it  led  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  publish  an  advertisement  warning  the 
public  of  the  dangers  likely  to  be  encountered  by  travelers  on  the  overland 
route  to  the  Pacific.  Without  attributing  the  outbreak  in  August  directly 
to  Confederate  agencies,  it  is  vet  quite  certain  that  the  distraction  of  the 
country  by  civil  war  led  the  ignorant  Sioux  to  hope  for  success  in  an  under- 
taking upon  which  in  more  tranquil  times  they  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured. Apart  from  the  first  success  of  the  marauders  not  much  was  effected 
by  tbem.     The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  800,  and  that 


'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letters  of  safeguard  : 

"The  Confederate  States  or  America  to  all  their  officers,  c 
soni  to  whom  these  presents  dial!  tome: 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  llis-te-va-na,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Yn-pa-rih-ca  bind  of  the  Ne-tira, 
or  Camanches  i>f  the  Prairie,  und  those  who  accompany  him  ore  the  head  men  of  that  band,  all  of 
whom  have  this  day  concluded  and  signed  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Yo-pa-rih-ea  band  articles  of  a 
convention  of  peace  and  friendship  between  thnt  band  and  other  bands  of  the  Ne-um  with  ns,  and 
have  thereby  Agreed  to  settle  und  live  upon  reserves  in  the  country  between  the  lied  River  and 
the  Canadian,  leased  by  us  from  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  and  the  said  chief  has  also  ng  reed 
io  visit  tho  other  bands  of  the  Nc-um,  not  parties  to  the  sumo  convention,  and  now  on  the  Staked 
l'lnin  or  elsewhere,  and  persuade  them  also  10  settle  upon  reserves  in  the  same  country. 

"We  have  accordingly  laken  the  said  chief  and  the  laid  head  men,  and  all  other  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  of  the  said  Ya-pa-rih-cn  hand,  from  this  day  forward  under  our  protection,  un- 
lit they  shall  fnr  just  cause  forfeit  the  same,  and  that  forfeiture  he  declared  by  us;  and  we  have 
therefore  granted,  and  do  grant  to  them  and  to  each  of  them,  these  our 

"LKTTER8   OF    SAFEGUARD 

for  their  protection,  and  to  avail  each  and  all  of  them  as  fur  as  our  authority  and  jurisdiction  ex- 

"  You  are  therefore  herebv  charged  to  reject  these  letters,  and  give  all  the  snid  persons  protec- 
tion and  safe-conduct ;  and'  tiny  infraction  by  any  of  you  of  this  safeguard  will  be  visited  by  us 
■with  nil  the  penalties  due  10  those  who  violate  tin:  public  faith  and  dMionor  the  Confederacy. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  Albert  Pike,  commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States  to  all  tho  Indian 
,  nations'  and  trio's  west  of  thosi:  slates,  doth  hereunto  set  his  hund  and  affix  the  aeai  of 
[SEAL.]     hig  ,lrms 

"Done  and  granted  at  the  agencv  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  Camanches,  Wichitas,  and 
other  binds  of  Indians  near  the  False  Wichita  River,  in  the  leased  country  aforesaid,  this  twelfth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  anil  sixty-one. 

"Commissioner  of  the  Confcdernte  States  to  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes"  est  of  Arkansas. 
"Countersigned,  W11.  QuEtssnuav, 

"Secretary  to  the  Commissioner." 
1  Tho  following  is  a  copy  of  John  Ross's  letter: 

"Executive  Deportment,  Park  llill.Uier  kee  Notion,  Augiut.H,180L 
"To  Major  Clark,  Ass't  Quahtkbmasthb.  C.  S.  A.  :  „„,„„, 

"Sin,— I  herewith  forward  to  your  care  dispatches  for  General  McColloeli,  C.  s.  Army,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  von  will  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  earliest  express. 

"At  a  mass  meeting  of  about  -WOO  Cherokees  at  Tuhlecu".  on  the  2 1st  instant,  the  Cherokees, 
« iih  marked  unanimity,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  have  given  their 
all  III  or]  lies  [Miner  to  negotiate  an  ill  linn  Co  wiih  them. 

"  In  view  of  ibis  action,  a  regiment  of  mounted  men  will  h,  immediately  rati,  d  und  placed  un- 
derthc  command  of  Colonel  John  Drew,  to  meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise. 

"Having  espoused  the  cause  of  ihe  Confederate  Slate.*,  wr  hope  Io  render  efficient  service  in  the 
protracted  war  which  now  threatens  the  country,  and  to  be  treated  with  a  liberality  and  confidence 
becoming  tho  Confederate  Stales. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, your  Itnmbl rmnt,  Jobh  Rom, 

"Principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
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icport  of  the  affair  to  the  Federal  government.  He  stated  that  the  Confed- 
erate commissioner  had  assumed  the  payment  of  the  annuities  hitherto  re- 
ceived by  the  Cberokees  from  the  national  government.  This  was  not  a 
mere  paper  treaty.  The  Cherokees  followed  up  the  convention  with  active 
preparations  to  defend  themselves  and  to  assist  their  new  ally.  A  home 
guard  of  1200  men  was  formed.  The  Creeks,  also,  had  raised  a  thousand 
men  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  move- 
ments the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Camanches  were  led  by  the  same  motives 
which  in  that  very  month  the  next  year  led  the  Sioux  Indians  to  revolt 
There  was  the  same  natural  antipathy  to  the  white  man,  mingled  with  a  sen- 
timent of  revenge  for  past  wrongs,  real  or  imagined,  and  the  same  ignorant 
belief  that  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  were  declining,  while  the  star  of  the 
Confederacy  was  in  the  aseendaut.  There  was  this  difference,  however.  The 
Indians  farther  south  very  naturally  considered  that  their  immediate,  if  not 
their  future  destiny  must  be  linked  with  that  of  the  Confederacy,  which  was 
now  opposing  a  very  bold  front  against  the  national  armies.  All  the  Indian 
tribes,  moreover,  were  doubtless  gratified  by  the  spectacle  that  was  being 
afforded  them  of  millions  of  white  men  pitted,  army  against  army,  in  frater- 
nal strife,  and  were  willing,  so  far  as  possible,  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  rebel- 
lion. They  never  proved  an  ally  of  much  consequence  to  the  Confederates, 
who  had  an  eye  rather  to  their  territory  than  to  their  services  iu  the  field. 
The  Indian  troops  which  were  raised  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Albert  Pike,  who  received  as  the  reward  of  his  labors  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Although  Mr.  D;tvis,  in  his  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  had  de- 
clared that  the  events  of  the  previous  year  had  demonstrated  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  attempted  more  than  it  had  power  successfully  to  achieve,  and 
that  serious  disasters  had  resulted  from  the  effort  to  protect  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Confederacy,  sea-board  and  inland,  yet  there  was  no  disposition 
manifested  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war  to  attempt  any  thing  less. 
Certainly  no  such  disposition  was  shown  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  Price 
had  been  retreating,  it  was  only  because  of  the  military  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  retreat  Indeed,  he  would  have  remained  at  Springfield  if  MeCul- 
loch  had  promptly  come  to  his  support.  Besides,  the  Confederacy,  at  this 
time,  was  intent  upon  holding  the  power  which  it  had  gained  over  the  In- 
dian country  on  its  border,  and  which  would  have  to  be  given  up  if  its  West- 
ern army  should  fall  back  far  from  that  border.  Every  effort  was  now  made 
to  secure  victory  in  the  impending  battle.  The  command  of  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department  was  given  to  General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  reached  the 
camp  at  Boston  Mountains  on  the  2d  of  March.  Price  and  McCulloch  had 
been  at  loggerheads  in  previous  campaigns,  and  this  appointment  of  Van 
Dorn  to  the  command  of  the  entire  army  exercised  a  wholesome  influence. 

General  Curtis  selected  Sugar  Creek,  on  the  confines  of  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  Indian  Territory,  as  a  line  of  defense.  Here  he  awaited  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  which  was  made  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  March.  Colo- 
nel Jefferson  C.  Davis,  acting  as  major  general  in  command  of  the  third  di- 
vision, held  a  position  on  Pea  Ridge,  north  of  the  creek,  commanding  the 
Fayetteville  road,  one  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  left. 
Two  batteries,  one  of  six  and  another  of  four  guns,  covered  the  approach, 
and  one  of  them  commanded  the  valley  to  the  eastward  and  westward.  Si- 
gel's  two  divisions  were  seven  miles  south  of  the  creek,  at  Bentonville. 
Carr's  division  held  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge.  This  ridge,  from  which 
the  battle  receives  its  name,  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  Sugar  Creek, 
and  is  hroken  toward  the  north  by  gradual  slopes,  with  an  occasional  ravine. 
From  the  position  occupied  by  the  army  to  the  Missouri  line  was  nearly 
eight  miles.  Two  roads  traverse  the  ridge,  one  from  Bentonville,  another 
from  Fayetteville,  and  converge  toward  Kectsville.  As  the  Missouri  line  is 
approached,  these  roads  pass  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  lined  on  ei- 
ther side  by  steep  and  continuous  ranges  of  hills.  Midway  between  the 
roads  as  they  strike  the  ridge  is  Leetown,  near  the  creek ;  on  the  road  from 
Fayetteville,  and  northeast  of  Leetown,  was  Elk-horn  Tavern.  From  this 
tavern  the  Confederates  designated  the  action  as  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn.  To 
the  northwest  of  Leetown  an  extensive  ravine,  known  as  Cross-timber  Hol- 
low, crossed  the  Bentonville  road.  The  camp  was  protected  in  the  rear  by 
a  thick  oak  scrubbery,  whicb  extended  to  the  road  on  the  west.  Beyond 
this  was  an  open  field,  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  range  of  hills  near  Elk- 
horn  Tavern. 

On  the  5th,  General  Sigel,  at  Bentonville,  was  apprised  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach through  a  scout,  and  also  by  a  message  from  General  Curtis,  which 
conveyed  similar  tidings,  and  ordered  his  return  to  Sugar  Creek.  He  prompt- 
ly dispatched  his  train  of  200  wagons  northward,  protected  by  a  rear-guard. 
This  guard,  consisting  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  and  part  of  the  Second 
Missouri,  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded. But  Sigel  had  remained  behind,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his 
men  with  an  inconsiderable  loss.  He  joined  Curtis  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday. 

Van  Dorn  had  begun  to  advance  on  Tuesday.  With  General  Pike's  In- 
dian division,  his  numbers  probably  did  not  fall  short  of  20,000  men.  In  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  time  they  were  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand.1  His  march  was  by  way  of  Fayetteville  and  Bentonville. 
Sending  only  a  small  force  to  demonstrate  in  Curtis's  front,  his  plan  was  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  westward,  turning  the  Federal  right,  and,  if  possible,  to 
gain  the  defile  in  Curtis's  rear.  But  for  Sigel's  admirable  skill  in  his  retreat 
from  Bentonville,  by  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the 
nature  of  the  ground  afforded  for  the  use  of  artillery  against  the  enemy,  he 
must  have  been  cut  off,  his  trains  captured,  and  the  whole  Federal  army 


1  Pollard  says  16,000  ;  but  ho  evidently  doc 


aclude  tbc  Indiana. 


placed  in  a  position  of  great  peril.  He,  however,  accomplished  a  junction 
with  the  main  army  near  the  western  edge  of  Pea  Bidge.  Van  Dorn  had, 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  gained  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  with  Price  on 
his  left,  fronting  southward,  and  McCulloch  on  the  right  nearly  opposite  Si- 
gel. The  position  taken  by  the  Confederates  compelled  General  Curtis  to 
change  front,  after  he  had  been  all  day  engaged  iu  obstructing  the  approach- 
es on  the  south  side.  The  new  line  thus  formed  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
one  previously  occupied,  and  extended  from  Sugar  Creek  to  Cross-timber 
Hollow.     Davis  held  the  centre,  Sigel  the  left,  and  Carr  the  right. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  opened  on  Friday  morning,  Van  Dorn,  concen- 
trated against  the  Federal  right,  bearing  down  heavily  upon  Carr's  division. 
Curtis,  also,  had  so  distributed  his  force  that,  while  he  had  three  divisions  on 
his  right— Carr's,  Davis's,  and  Asboth's — only  Osterhaus's  division  had  been 
left  to  Sigel.  McCulloch  endeavored  early  in  the  day  to  move  eastward,  so 
as  to  co-operate  with  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  and  thus  the  action  became  gen- 
eral. Osterhaus's  division,  with  two  of  Davis's  regiments,  moved  out  a  mile 
beyond  Leetown.  Three  pieces  of  flying  artillery  were  sent  in  advance,  sup- 
ported by  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry.  This  was  to  delay  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  until  Osterhaus  could  come  up.  But  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  swept  back  from  the  field  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Farther  to  the 
right,  Carr  was  also  .being  driven  back  toward  Elk-horn  Tavern.  The  low 
brushwood  and  numerous  hollows  and  ravines  afforded  shelter  to  the  Con- 
federate troops  as  they  advanced,  and  enabled  them  to  engage  the  Federals 
at  close  quarters,  where  their  shot-guns,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  best  long-range  rifle. 

The  enemy  was  pressing  closely  up  to  the  road,  which  was  the  only  possi- 
ble avenue  of  retreat  to  the  Federal  army.  Once  gained  in  force  by  Van 
Dorn,  and  the  day  would  be  lost  to  the  Federals  if  only  McCulloch  should 
hold  his  own,  and  prevent  Davis  and  Osterhaus  from  re-enforcing  the  right. 
The  battle  going  on  between  Leetown  and  Elk-horn  Tavern  must  decide 
the  event.  When  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry  had  been  driven  back,  and  the 
forces  of  McCulloch  had  reached  the  cover  of  the  brushwood  beyond  Lee- 
town, Colonel  Osterhaus  came  up  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  large  open 
field  to  the  left.  Then  the  second  brigade  of  Davis's  division  was  sent  in  on 
the  right,  but  was  soon  driven  back.  The  enemy  bad  gathered  in  large 
force  on  this  part  of  the  field.  Here  were  now  several  thousand  of  MeCul- 
loch's  men,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  Indians.  Davis's  First  brigade  was 
with  Osterhaus  in  the  open  field  to  the  west  This  was  ordered  to  change 
its  front  and  attack  in  the  rear  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  was  press- 
ing the  Second  brigade.  This  movement  was  accomplished  with  good  effect, 
though  not  until  the  Second  brigade  had  lost  some  of  its  guns,  which  were 
soon  after  recovered  by  the  First.  The  success  of  the  sortie  made  by  Davis's 
First  brigade  allowed  the  Second  an  opportunity  to  recover  itself,  and  the  en- 
emy was  driven  from  this  part  of  the  field,  leaving  behind  him  his  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  former  were  General  McCulloch  and  General  Mcin- 
tosh, his  second  in  command.  Then  two  regiments  of  Sigel's  command  re- 
enforced  Davis,  and  were  sent  in  on  the  right  to  support  Carr.  The  desper- 
ate fight  on  the  left  centre  had  saved  the  day.  Price's  men  had  by  night 
reached  the  Fayetteville  road  in  Curtis's  rear,  and  Van  Dorn  made  Elk-horn 
Tavern  his  head-quarters.  But,  though  victorious  on  his  left,  the  enemy  had 
been  badly  defeated  on  his  right,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  sus- 
tain his  position  on  the  morrow.  In  regard  to  the  ill  success  of  the  Confed- 
erate right,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  McCulloch's  and  Mcintosh's  death  dis- 
couraged their  troops,  and  contributed  materially  to  their  repulse. 

The  result  of  the  day,  though  very  unsatisfactory  to  either  army,  were  es- 
pecially discouraging  to  the  Federals.  The  enemy  held  their  line  of  com- 
munications. Their  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted.  Their  mules  had  been 
without  food  for  forty-eight  hours.  There  was  no  escape  except  by  defeat- 
ing Van  Dorn,  who  bad  strongly  posted  himself  on  the  hills  commanding 
the  defile  northward. 

Saturday  morning  opened  from  a  sky  overcast  with  clouds.  The  enemy's 
cannon  looked  menacingly  down  upon  the  Federal  encampment  from  the 
bold  eminences  to  the  northward,  200  feet  in  height.  Batteries  and  battal- 
ions were  posted  at  the  base  of  these  hills  on  either  aide.  The  Federal  line 
was  again  changed,  so  that  Davis  held  the  right,  Carr  the  centre,  and  Sigel 
the  left.  To  General  Sigel  was  allotted  the  most  important  part  of  the  day's 
operations.  The  battle  commenced  at  eight  A.M.  Sigel  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  Van  Dorn's  position,  and  advanced  around  to  the  left  under 
cover  of  the  fire.  The  Confederate  artillery  replied, but  without  much  ef- 
fect. Davis  pushed  round  on  the  right,  turning  the  enemy's  left.  The  ad- 
vantage gained  was  that  the  Federal  artillery  enfiladed  the  Confederate  lines. 
Some  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  captured,  and,  to  save  them  all  from  capture, 
they  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Before  the  battle  had  lasted  two  hours,  it  had 
terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  Confederates 
had  failed  of  their  object;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
Federals  had  gained  a  very  decisive  victory.  On  both  sides  men  and  guns 
had  been  captured.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  was  near- 
ly equal,  amounting,  in  either  case,  to  about  1000.1  Van  Dorn  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  field  without  molestation. 


'  The  Fcdernl  Force  engaged  in  the  hattle  of  Pen  flidge  consisted  of  the  following  troops : 

First  division.  Colonel  Osterhaus :  Thirty-sixth  Illinois.  Twelfth  Mis-nun,  Seventeenth  Missou- 
ri, Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  Forty -fourth  Illinoi-,  bnttn1i<m  Third  Missouri,  t«o  battalions  Benton  Hus- 
sars (cavalry),  bmialinn  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Cavalry,  two  biintric-  of  ft  euns  each. 

Second  division,  Brigadier  General  Asboth :  Second  Missouri,  Fifteenth  Missouri,  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  hnltidion  Fourth  Mi-miri  Ciivulrv,  two  butteries  C  guns  each. 

Third  division,  Colonel  Jeff  C.  Davis ;  Eighth  Indinnn,  Tw, nty-sccond  Indiana,  Eighteenth  In- 
diana, Thirty-seventh  Illuiui-,  Ninth  Missuuri,  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  two  butteries,  one  of  i  puns 
another  of  G. 

Fourth  division,  Colonel  Cnrrr  Fourth  Iown,  Ninth  Iown.  Tlunv-iit'ih  Illirmi.-.  Twenty- fifth  Mis- 
souri, Third  Iown  Cavalry.  Third  Illinois  Cavalry  (two  battalions),  Bgtven's  battalioo  of  cavalry, 
two  bntterica  of  C  guus  and  ouo  of  4. 
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A.  Camp  of  General  Cortis.— B  B.  Kooto  of  Sign!  froi 


.— L  Spot  wbera  McCulloch  felL— J.  Tableau 


The  day  after  tbe  battle,  the  Confederate  commander  sent  a  burial  party 
to  General  Curtis,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  for  the  dead  left  upon  the 
field.  The  request  was  granted  by  the  Federal  commander,  who  took  occa- 
sion to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  found  on  tbe  battle-field  many  of  his 
dead  who  had  been  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  otherwise  shamefully  muti- 
lated. A  few  days  afterward  Van  Dorn  replied,  making  a  counter-charge 
that  some  of  bis  men  who  bad  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  bad 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  Germans  of  Si  gel's  command.  Sigel  did  not 
deny  the  charge,  but  stated,  in  a  communication  to  General  Curtis,  that  when 
Elbert's  three  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  the  men  serving  at  the  guns 
were  surrounded  and  shot  dead,  although  seeking  refuge  behind  the  horses. 
"When  such  acta  are  committed,"  said  General  Siget  in  this  letter,  "it  is 
very  natural  that  our  soldiers  will  seek  revenge,  if  no  satisfaction  is  given 
by  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  army."1 

After  the  battle  of  Pea  Eidge,Van  Dorn  retreated  south  of  Boston  Mount- 
Only  a  few  of  these  regiments  were  full,  a  large  number  of  nick  having  been  left  behind  atKolla 

and  Lebanon.  , ,  .   ,  .. 

The  official  report  of  losses  was  as  follows:  First  division,  HI;  second  division,  115;  third  en- 
vision :f"i-  fourth  division,  701:  total,  [361,  of  which  203  were  killed.  General  Van  Dorn  staled 
his  loss  ttt  600.  This  does  not  include  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Curtis,  which  the  latter 
cloima  to  have  amounted  lo  1000.     Pollard  suvs  that  Von  Dorn  look  300  prisoners. 

1  How  for  G"nem!  Sill's  nccuiiu  is  justified  mm  be  mn_ired  fr-.m  the  fallowing  extract  from 
a  narrative  of  tho  battle  which  appeared  a  month  afterward  in  too  Richmond  Whig.  It  was  writ- 
ton  by  an  officer  of  General  Trice's  arm  v.     Me  given  u  vivid  il..-«cn}. i  of  ihe  anion  on  Friday  in 

that  part  of  the  field  near  Leetown,  where  General  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  were  killed,  which 
we  quote  in  fall:  ...  „  ,  ,  .  «_      l 

"After  listening  somo  moments  to  the  terrible  tumuli  in  the  distance'  [the  writer  refers  hero 
to  the  conflict  going  on  near  Elk-hom  Tavern  between  Price's  column  and  tho  Federal  right], 
"suddenly,  and  within  300  yards  of  me,  two  or  three  cannon  opened  their  brazen  throats,  hurling 
their  mWilcs  of  death  through  the  undergrowth  in  nlm-.it  over.-  direction.  As  tho  sound  of  tho 
cannon  came  the  third  or  fourth  time,  like  tho  noise  in  springtime  on  the  marshy  margin  of  a  lake, 
only  more  shrill,  leud,  and  apparently  more  numeruus  than  even  the  frogs,  came  the  war-whoop 
and  hideous  yell  of  the  Indians.  Here  I  was  unconsciously  in  tho  midst  almost  pi  Mel  nUomYM 
charging  squadron,  and  in  range  of  a  battery  of  three  guns  that  were  hurling  death  and  defiance 
at  them."  [These  were  tho  guns  of  Elbert's  flying  artillery,  which  had  been  sent  in  advance  to 
arrest  McCidl...-h'i  progress  toward  the  l-Vd-rsil  right  centre.]  _ 

"Tho  balterv  wan  speedily  char  Red  and  captured,  th-.se  supporting  U  being  bomc  backward 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  l.v  the  impetuous  forward  press  of  the  Confederates.  Their  retreat  most 
of  the  way,  was  through  n  corn-field,  down  a  road  upon  its  borders,  but  continuing  into  woods  ad- 
jacent fall  of  uudorgrowth,  where  the  main  force  of  the  enemy's  strongest  wing  was  posted.  Here 
began  the  rattling  musketry,  which  soon  increased  to  a  Niagara  in  sound.  For  hours  there  was 
hardly  nn  intermission,  save  that  created  bv  the  stunning  roar -.f  the  .ramion.  *n  eh.?..'  that  the  ears 
of  both  parties  were  deafened.  Within  this  vortex  of  fire  fell  McCulloch  and  Mrfnlnsh.  At  one 
tim-,  having  concluded  to  make  my  way  to  tho  immediate  command  of  General  Price,  after  pass- 
ing from  tho  corn-held  down  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  just  ns  four  of  us  entered  the  wood  I 

was  thrown  at  us,  bursting  in  our  midst I  then  went  leisurely 

back  to  the  deserted  guns. 

"About  fortv-livo  in-ii  lav  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  ot  tne  Kittcry, 

nil  save  one  entirely  dead,  rind  nil  hut  three  Dutchman Here  was  a  merrier  feature  of  war 

than  any  I  had  vet  seen.  Thr.  Taws,  with  their  !ar.„\  ht.iry  fo<ii-rs,  hi<l  rlorrn  stuto  in  (icam,  imn- 
alt;,,  b(,'«,d,  nmi  ftrriin.s-,  mul  hair.  The  sight  was  a  Mil  one,  but  not  ■!■  r-W  r>J  salisMclion  to  our  oum 
txitu  from  home  and  wife.  The  character  oftht  hhod<i  metimi,  oj  denoted  by  their  countenemct,  be- 
token victory  for  the  South.  I  looked  upon  the  faces  of  many  dead  enemies  that  day,  and  among 
them  all  found  no  expression  of  thut  fixed,  fierce  determination  which  Yankees  describe  as  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  tbe  heroic  hirelings  who  enlist  for  pay  to  dcsolato  onr  homes.1 


r  tho  corn-field,  nnd  rode 


ains.  General  Curtis  fell  back  to  Kcetsville,  where  he  received  re-enforce- 
ments from  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

While  General  Curtis  was  on  his  march  into  Arkansas,  events  of  consid- 
erable importance,  though  having  no  important  bearing  on  the  general  cam- 
paign, were  in  progress  farther  westward,  in  that  part  of  New  Mexico  which, 
since  February,  1863,  has  been  known  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona.1 

This  country  had  a  population  of  whites  roughly  estimated  at  20,000. 
The  Indian  population  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous,  about  half  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  whites,  while  the  other  half  were  hostile.  The 
Apaches,  the  most  hostile  of  the  tribes,  had  overrun  the  country  several 
times,  and  were  called  "  devils"  by  their  own  race  on  account  of  their  fiend- 
ish outrages.  Although  rich  in  mineral  treasure  of  every  sort,  the  Territory 
had  been  but  partially  developed.  This  was  due  to  three  causes.  The  prin- 
cipal obstacle  was  the  negligence  of  the  government  during  the  few  previ- 
ous years.  The  two  other  unfavorable  elements  in  the  way  of  rapid  growth 
— the  hostility  of  the  Apaches  and  the  sterility  of  the  vast  deserts — could 
have  been  either  removed  or  counteracted  if  the  authorities  at  Washington 
had  properly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  Territory.  The  great  motive  to 
emigration  which  existed  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  tbe  country  lost  its  effect 
upon  the  people  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  which  intimidated  all 
except  the  adventurer,  the  speculator,  and  the  reckless  criminal  from  settling 
in  a  region  known  from  time  out  of  mind  as  the  theatre  of  Indian  massacre. 
The  essential  defect  was  the  absence  of  a  military  force  adequate  to  protect 
settlers  from  pillage  and  murder.3  This  region  of  our  Western  territory  has 
an  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the  most  convenient 
route  for  tbe  proposed  Pacific  Railroad.  While  there  were  great  objections 
to  be  brought  against  any  of  the  projected  routes,  those  against  this  were 
fewer  and  of  a  less  formidable  character.  It  was  this  route,  running  along 
the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  that  Jefferson  Davis  very  ably  advocated  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  a  much  shorter  route  than  any  of  the  others  which  were  un- 
der consideration,  and  it  traversed  a  much  milder  region.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle was  the  scarcity  of  water  along  the  route.  Springs  were,  on  an  aver- 
age, over  twenty  miles  apart.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  forty  miles  inter- 
vened between  one  supply  of  water  and  another.  This  scarcity  of  water  was 
also  a  considerable  obstacle  to  a  continuous  line  of  military  posts.  But  this 
was  a  difficulty  very  easily  obviated  by  a  system  of  artesian  wells.  Such  a 
system  was,  indeed,  in  1858,  in  process  of  construction,  in  order  to  facilitate 
communication  across  tbe  desert  from  Fort  Fillmore  to  Albuquerque,  and 
from  Fort  Union  to  Santa  Fe\  The  events  of  1861  Dot  only  interrupted  the 
scheme  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  route,  but  for  more  than  a  year  threatened  to 
deprive  the  United  States  of  all  military  occupation  of  the  Territory. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Southern  insurrection,  and  even  before  ac- 
tive hostilities  were  inaugurated,  the  revolutionists  had  their  own  way  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Arkansas,  before  that  state  had  seceded 
from  the  Union,  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Little  Rock  had  been  seized, 
with  9000  muskets,  forty  cannon,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  Fort 
Smith  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  April  26, 1861.  In  Texas,  General 
Twiggs,  to  whom  had  been  committed  all  the  forts  and  the  military  property 
of  the  United  States  in  that  department,  had,  before  the  secession  ofTcxas, 
and  without  the  slightest  plea  on  tbe  score  of  necessity,  delivered  up  all  the 
posts  under  his  command,  together  with  property  which,  not  including  forts 
and  public  buildings,  was  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The 
troops  were  allowed  to  leave  the  state.  When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
had  been  passed,  on  March  2  of  that  year,  there  still  remained  in  Texas  a 
few  detachments  of  Federal  troops,  and  these  were  made  prisoners  and  re- 


1  The  act  establishing  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  approved  by  the  President  February  24, 
18G3.  Tha  first  section  defines  the  Territory  as  "all  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
situated  west  of  a  line  running  due  south  from  the  point  where  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Colorado  joins  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  southern 
boiindan'-line  of  said  Territory  of  New  Mexico." 

■  In  bis  report  for  18.18,  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  B,  Floyd,  afterward  Confederate  general, 
thns  treats  of  the  situation  on  the  Western  frontier  at  that  time : 

"The  whole  strength  of  the  army,  as  posted,  consists  of  17,084  men,  and  ihe  nctunl  strength  on 
tho  1st  of  July  lost  was  15,761.  In  addition  to  other  movements,  this  force  is  cnlled  upon  to  gar- 
rison 68  forts" of  n  large  and  permnnent  character  ....  and  to  occupy  70  posts  less  permanently 
established,  where  the  presence  ofn  force  is  absolutely  required.  The  area  over  which  these  forts 
and  posts  are  spread  embraces  a  circuit  of  about  3,000,000  square  miles,  uud  requires  n  journey  of 
many  thousand  miles  to  visit  the  principal  ones  of  them. 

"The  external  boundary  of  our  country,  requiring  throughout  a  more  or  less  vigilant  military 
supervision,  is  11,000  miles  in  length,  presenting  every  variety  of  climate  and  tcmperuiure,  from 
the  inclement  cold  of  our  Canada  frontier  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Southern  Texas.  But  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  long  line  of  frontier  is  a  trifling  difficulty  in  comparison  with  thnt  of  protecting 
the  double  line  of  Indinn  frontier,  extending  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  bunks  of  the  11  io 
Grnnde,on  tho  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  beyond  the  River  Oregon  on  the  Brit- 
ish frontier,  to  tho  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the  western  slope  of  those  mountains.  Su- 
peradded to  these  lines,  requiring  to  be  occupied,  nre  the  great  lines  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  Valley  of  ih-  MisMssippi  and  the  I'm  ifi>  Ocean.  "Inch  inqierfliively  demand  that  pro- 
tection which  onlv  the  United  States  troops  can  furnish.  These  lines  are  very  long,  and  are  now 
extremely  important,  while  every  year  renders  them  more  and  more  to.  From  our  Western  front- 
ier of  settlements  to  those  i.f  Nnrthern  Oregon  the  distance  is  nlwm  1800  inil.-s;  fn.m  I  lie  same 
frontier  to  the  settlement?  of  California,  via  Salt  Lake,  is  1800  miles ;  from  the  frontier  of  Arkan- 
sas at  Fort  Smith,  by  Albuquerque  or  Santa  Fe",  to  Fort  Tojon,  \l  about  1700  miles;  and  from 
San  Antonio,  bv  El  l'asn,  to  San  Diego,  near  tho  borders  of  the  while  ■etthmeniK,  is  MOO  miles; 
cons  tinning-  an  "aggregate  line  of  6700  miles,  which  ought  to  bo  occupied,  and  which  we  pretend  in 
some  sort  to  keen  open.  This  simple  statement  of  facts  demonstrates,  Stronger  than  any  arguments 
could  do.  the  nhsulut..-  uere-sitv  for  on  increase  oftbo  army.  .  .  .  If  there  is  n  higher  duty  than  an- 
other devolving  upon  a  well-regulated  government,  it  is  lo  afford  perieel  protection  to  its  citizens 
against  outrage  ami  personal  violence  ;  vet  this  great  obligation  is  not  performed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  State".  For  n  large  portion  of  tho  year,  scarcely  a  week  elapses  without  bring- 
ing us  intelligence  of  some  Indian  massacre  or  outrage  more  chocking  thnii  death  itself;  and  it 
most  frequently  happens  that  these  nets  go  unpunished  altogether,  cither  from  ihe  want  of  troops 
for  pursuit  or 'from  their  remoteness  from  tbe  scene*  of  slaughter,  which  ren.hrs  pursuit  useless. 
In  former  times,  when  the  hardy  pioneer  was  allured  away  from  the  line  of  white  settlements  by 
fertile  lands  nloae,  ho  smrcelv  ventured  so  fur  as  to  bo  beyond  Kurr-i.r  nnd  protect  ion  from  those  ho 
left  behind.  But  far  different  is  the  stale  of  ihingB  at  present.  Our  Pacific  settlements,  with  their 
great  inducements  of  rich  lands,  salubrious  elimntp,  and  rnlnd-ms  mm,r,-l  m  nsnics.  present  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  stales  temptations  to  emigration  uhich  the  privations  of  on  intervening 
wilderness  ami  desert,  nnd  continual  danger  from  roving  bands  of  savages,  hanging  upon  (heir 
march  for  many  hundred  miles  together,  rnn  not  deter  them  from  undertaking.  This  mipratton 
strengthen'  ili.»'naiiiml  lies  helwei-p.  ihe  Allanlic  nnd  Pacific  Mule,  mul  add-  immensely  to  the  de- 
fensive stn  ngth  of  thnt  remote  region.  Justice  and  humanity  alike  demand  protection  fur  tbeso 
emigrants  at  tho  bonda  of  government." 
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leased  on  parole.  The  secession  sentiment  in  Texas  had  never  been  violent. 
In  December,  1860,  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  Austin  passed  enthusi- 
astic resolutions  in  favor  of  the  old  Union,  and  the  meeting  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  gala-day.     Governor  Houston,  in  a  letter  to  the  commission- 


er sent  to  Texas  by  the  State  Convention  of  Alabama,  said  thai  secession 
would  involve  civil  war  and  the  ruin  of  our  institutions,  if  not  liberty  itself. 
The  governor,  it  seems,  from  another  portion  of  this  correspondence,  had 
some  schemes  of  his  own  in  connection  witn  the  future  of  Texas.  "  Texas," 
said  he,  "  has  views  of  expansion  not  common  to  her  sister  states."  He  pro- 
posed to  make  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  prowess  of  that  single  state. 
He  was  opposed  to  holding  a  State  Convention.  But  the  Convention  was 
called,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  having  undergone  a  rapid  change, 
the  vote  in  favor  of  secession  obtained  a  large  popular  majority.  The  gov- 
ernor endeavored  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
which  was  to  assemble  on  the  18th  of  March.  His  reluctant  attitude  pro- 
voked the  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  confederation  of  Texas  with  the  other  Southern  states, 
and  favored  ber  setting  up  for  herself.  The  Convention  insisted  upon  its 
absolute  authority,  and  declared  the  act  of  secession  an  accomplished  fact. 
State  troops  were  then  dispatched  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  occupy  the  posts 
abandoned  by  the  Federal  troops.  Subsequently  an  ordinance  was  passed 
in  the  Convention,  requiring  the  state  officers  to  appear  before  that  body  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  The  governor  and  secretary 
of  state  refusing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  their  chairs  were  declared  va- 
cant. Lieutenant  Governor  Clark  then  became  acting  governor  of  the  state.1 
In  June  all  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Northern  states  was  forbid- 
den, and  all  citizens  of  the  latter  states  were  warned  to  leave  Texas  within 
twenty  days.  During  the  year  1861  no  offensive  operations  were  underta- 
ken by  the  national  government  against  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Galveston  in  the  month  of  August. 
Of  the  forts  surrendered  by  General  Twiggs,  the  principal  ones  were  Forts 
Davis,  Arbuckle,  and  Wachita.  Fort  Davis  was  situated  on  the  Eio  Grande, 
about  500  miles  from  San  Antonio,  in  a  canon  of  the  Lympia  Mountains. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  On  either  side,  the  im- 
mense rocks  forming  the  sides  of  the  eaSon  tower  upward  to  a  height  of  500 
or  600  feet.  Fort  Arbuckle  was  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  state,  and 
Fort  Wachita  was  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Arbuckle.  It  was  near  Fort 
Wachita  that  General  Van  Dorn  had,  in  1858,  routed  the  Camanches  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the 
San  Antonio  and  San  Diego  mail  route,  were  also  included  in  the  terms  of 


1  A  few  months  after  these  events  the  ox-governor  declared  the  «ct  of  secession  justifiable  and 
necessary. 

"  The  life  of  General  Houeton  is  fall  of  romance  and  adventure.  He  was  born  in  Virginia, 
March  2,  1793;' taken  by  Ins  widowed  mother  to  Tennessee  while,  vet  a  boy;  abandoned  school 
because  he  could  not  agree  nith  bis  teacher  about  bis  studies;  run  aw  ay  from  a  store,  employment 
in  which  was  too  confining  for  his  tastes;  lived  among  the  Indians  as  an  adopted  son  of  one  of 
their  chiefs  for  three  years ;  returned  home ;  entered  the  armv  as  a  [irivntc  tit  the  npo  of  twenty ; 
earned  by  hi*  hrnvory  promotion-,  and  Lhe  lasting  friendship  of  Oncral  Jackson,  under  whom  he 
served;  obtained  1 1  u-  appointment  of  Indian  Agent,  in  which  oilice  h<;  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
zeal  in  proven  ling  the  importation  of  negroes  through  Florida,  then  n  Spanish  province,  into  the 
Stales;  resigned  bis  Commission  in  the  armv;  studied  law  six  month*;  was  forthwith  elected 
pruMi-iiiiiiu  attorney,  and  li-,n.,r.il.ly  ti<  r|.iitt.  .1  himself  in  llm  [.ositi.ut ;  gained  such  populnrilv  as 
to  obtain  almost  without  opposition  any  office  the  State  of  Tennessee  could  jjivc  him;  was  elect- 
ed, first,  major  pcm-nil  of  militia,  the  representative  to  Congress,  then  twice  governor  of  the  state; 
in  1829  separated  from  his  wife,  re-igned  his  puhirnaiorial  office,  left  Tennessee  forever  to  make 
his  homo  theneeforih  with  the  Indians;  proved  a  faithful  and  valuable  friend  to  them;  accom- 
plished the  removal  or  several  Indian  ngenLs  for  fraud  ;  wearied  in  turn  of  this  half  savage  life, 
emigrated  in  Texas;  assumed  at  once  a  prominent  position  in  this  then  nebulous  republic  os  gen- 
eral in  chief  of  all  her  forces ;  defeated  mid  captured  Snnta  Annn,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  the  state  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  ;  left  the  military  command  of  the  Lone  Star  Hcpur> 
ic  to  accept  its  presidency ;  proved  himself  as  ahle  and  efficient  in  managing  its  civil  affairs  as  he 
had  in  wielding  the  award;  represented  her  nibseqnenlly  for  two  successive  terms  in  the.  Senate 
or  the  United  States  ;  I.  ft  the  Senate  only  to  he  mmlc  trovemor ;  and  continued,  until  a  short  perl- 
od  previous  to  his  d,»ih,  the  mo-t  popular,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most  able,  man  which  tbo  State 
contained." — Haiper'a  iloyaanc,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  081. 


the  surrender.  General  Twiggs  had  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  was  breveted  major  general  for  his  gallantry  at  Mon- 
terey, and  received  a  sword  from  Congress.  As  a  reward  for  his  disgrace- 
ful surrender  of  the  United  States  forts  and  property  in  Texas,  he  received 
from  the  Confederacy  the  command  of  a  major  genera],  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  command  of  New  Orleans.  He  died  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  Septem- 
ber 15, 1862.  The  surrender  was  made  to  Colonel  Ben.  M'Culloch,  who  had 
been  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  revolutionary  committee  of  the  state, 
styling  itself  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety."  M'Culloch,  also,  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  and  had  earned  especial  commendation  from  General 
Taylor  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  partisan  warfare  on  the  Texan  frontier,  and  had  done  much  for  the 
cavalry  service  of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  Lincoln's  election  was 
known,  he  had  identified  himself  with  the  secessionists  in  Texas.  He  had 
800  men  under  his  command  when  he  received  the  surrender  of  San  Anto- 
nio. He  was  soon  sent  abroad  to  procure  arms  for  the  state ;  but,  before  he 
had  succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general.  His  part 
in  the  war  in  Missouri  has  already  been  shown  in  this  history.  He  died,  aa 
we  have  seen,  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

Texas,  immediately  after  her  accession  to  the  Confederacy,  sent  forces  into 
all  parts  of  the  field  to  sustain  the  cause  which  she  had  adopted.  Three 
regiments,  under  Wigfall,  Hood,  and  Archer,  were  sent  to  Virginia ;  two,  un- 
der Terry  and  Gregg,  to  Kentucky ;  and  two,  under  Green  and  Lock,  to  Mis- 
souri. By  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  there  were  nineteen  regiments  in  the 
field,  of  which  seven  were  disposed  of  as  above  stated.  Six  were  dispatched 
to  the  coast  of  Texas.  The  others  were  sent  to  the  northern  frontier,  or 
were  organized  for  operations  in  the  Territories. 

Texas,  from  her  geographical  position,  became  the  natural  base  for  oper- 
ations  against  New  Mexico.1  The  troops  designed  for  the  campaign  in  that 
country  consisted,  in  November,  of  three  regiments,  organized  into  a  brigade 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  W.  U.  Sibley.  During  the  previ- 
ous summer  the  Confederates  had  not  been  idle  in  New  Mexico.  In  July, 
although  they  did  not  invade  the  Territory  in  any  formidable  force,  they 
created  such  a  panic  that  nearly  all  of  the  Federal  military  posts  were  aban- 
doned without  a  struggle.  Forts  Breckinridge  and  Buchanan  were  aban- 
doned upon  the  rumored  approach  of  the  Texan  troops,  without  any  attempt 
at  defense,  and  even  without  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  force  likely  to 
be  brought  against  them.  The  garrisons,  numbering  about  450  men,  start- 
ed over  the  mountains  eastward  to  Fort  Craig,  which  was  located  nearVal- 
verde,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  While  they  were  moving  in  that  direction,  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Fillmore,  consisting  of  nearly  700  men,  under  Major  Isaac 
Lynde  of  the  regular  army,  disgracefully  surrendered  to  a  force  of  less  than 
200  Texans  on  the  27th  of  the  month.  Four  months  afterward  Major  Lynde 
was  dropped  from  the  army  list  as  a  punishment  for  his  delinquency.  The 
next  week  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Fillmore,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R. 
Baylor,  commanding  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  southern  portion  (Arizo- 
na) of  New  Mexico,  issued  a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  the  Territory 
in  the  name  of  the  Confederacy,  assuming  the  title  of  military  governor. 
Soon  after  Fort  Stanton  was  abandoned,  thus  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists  property  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Fort 
Craig  was  also  abandoned.  Messila  became  the  military  capital  of  Arizo- 
na. General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  received  from  Governor  Baylor  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Territory,  which  at  this  time  num- 
bered less  than  1000  men.  On  the  8th  of  September,  however,  GeneralJohn- 
ston  became  commander  of  the  entire  military  department  of  the  West,  and 
the  charge  of  the  operations  in  New  Mexico  was  committed  to  General  Sib- 
ley, who  was  preparing  a  military  expedition  for  the  complete  conquest  of 
that  Territory.     Sibley's  head-quarters  were  at  Fort  Bliss,  in  Texas. 

In  the  mean  time  the  small  Federal  force  left  in  New  Mexico  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  who,  by  a  general  order  of  the  War 
Department,  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  New- 
Mexico,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Santa  Fe\ 

The  Confederate  General  Sibley  had  proposed  to  reach  the  field  of  oper- 
ations early  in  September,  1861,  but  failed  to  do  so,  as  he  explains  in  his  re- 
port, "from  misunderstandings,  accidents,  deficiency  of  arms,  etc."  He  says: 
"  I  found  myself  at  this  point"  [Fort  Bliss]  "  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, with  only  two  regiments  and  a  half,  poorly  armed,  thinly  clad,  and  al- 
most destitute  of  blankets.  The  ranks  were  becoming  daily  thinned  with 
those  two  terrible  scourges  to  an  army,  small-pox  and  pneumonia.  Not  a 
dollar  of  quarter- master's  funds  was  on  hand,  or  had  ever  been,  to  supply  the 
daily  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  service,  and  the  small  means  of  this 
sparse  section  had  been  long  consumed  by  the  force  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Baylor,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  not  as 
available  a  resource  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been."  Having  established 
a  general  hospital  at  Donna  Anna,  he  prepared  to  move  up  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  on  the  7th  of  February  reached  a  point  seven  miles  below  Fort  Craig, 
which,  together  with  Fort  Stanton,  had  been  retaken  by  Canby.  The  latter 
occupied  Fort  Craig,  the  immediate  object  of  the  Confederate  attack,  with  a 
garrison  of  2500  men,  1000  of  which  were  regulars, 

On  the  16th  of  February  Sibley  reconnoitred,  advancing  to  within  a  mile 
of  the  fort.  Finding  the  latter  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  the  Federal 
commander  declining  a  battle  in  the  open  field, he  determined  to  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  below  the  fort  to  the  east  bank,  to  turn  the  Federal  position,  and 
thus  compel  an  engagement.  It  was  supposed  in  the  fort  that  Sibley  was 
withdrawing  his  force,  especially  as  Colonel  Canby's  scouts  had  declared  it 


1  In  speaking  of  New  Mexico,  it  will  !«■  well  understood  by  lhe  reader  that  Arizona  is  included 
under  that  designation,  since  the  events  of  which  wc  writo  occurred  over  u  year  before  the  territo- 
rial organization  of  Arizona, 
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impossible  Tor  tbe  enemy  to  advance  through  the  sand-hills  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  river.  In  truth,  General  Sibley,  by  crossing,  bad  placed  bis  army  in 
an  unfavorable  situation,  as  bis  camp  was  destitute  of  water,  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  gaining  a  point  above  tbe  fort  The  Confederates  cross- 
ed on  the  20th.  Tbe  day  before,  Canby  bad  ordered  bis  regulars— the  Fifth, 
Seventh,  and  Tenth  Infantry — together  with  Colonel  Kit  Carson's  and  Pino's 
regiments — also  to  cross  the  river  and  occupy  an  elevation  opposite  to  and 
commanding  Fort  Craig.  On  tbe  20th  be  sent  across  some  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery to  cover  the  infantry.  An  engagement  followed,  which  was  confined 
to  the  artillery,  but  in  the  course  of  which  Piuo's  regiment  became  demoral- 
ized, and  tbe  entire  force  had  to  be  withdrawn  to  tbe  fort. 

Tbe  Confederates  were  without  water  all  day,  and  their  animals,  suffering 
extremely  from  thirst,  became  exhausted,  and  so  completely  broken  down 
that  the  wagons  could  not  be  moved.  It  was  now  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  Federal  force  should  cut  off  tbe  approach  of  tbe  enemy  to  the  river  at 
Valverde,  where  was  the  only  supply  of  water  in  the  vicinity.  For  this  pur- 
pose, tbe  regulars,  with  Carson's  regiment,  some  cavalry,  and  two  batteries, 
were  moved  up  the  west  bank  in  that  direction,  but,  upon  arriving  at  their 
destination,  it  was  found  that  the  Confederates  had  already  anticipated  them. 
The  batteries  were  opened  upon  the  enemy,  compelling  his  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  Federals  crossed  to  the  east  bank,  and  encountered  the 
full  strength  of  Sibley's  command,  which  now  made  a  desperate  stand,  and 
there  followed  tbe  action  known  as  the  battle  of  Valverde. 

Colonel  Canby  came  upon  the  field  at  noon  with  Pino's  regiment  of  New 
Mexicans,  which  bad  occasioned  so  much  disorder  on  the  previous  day.  The 
forces  engaged  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal,  in  either  case  amounting  to 
a  little  over  1500  men.  The  earlier  part  of  the  battle  was  little  more  than 
an  artillery  duel.  The  two  Federal  batteries  were  situated,  one  of  them, 
Lieutenant  Hall's,  on  the  right,  and  the  other,  Captain  McRae's,  on  the  left. 
Tbe  latter,  about  two  P.M.,  was  advanced  toward  a  wood  which  covered  the 
enemy's  right.  A  furious  charge  was  made  by  the  Texans,  under  Captain 
Lang,  against  this  battery.  His  regiment  was  thinned  at  every  step  by  suc- 
cessive volliea ;  but  it  still  pressed  on,  picking  off  the  gunners,  one  by  one, 
with  shot-guns  and  pistols,  until  only  two  men  remained  to  man  the  guns. 
The  force  detailed  to  support  McRae  could  not 
be  brought  up.  Captain  McRae  had  fallen  ;  and 
soon  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  enemy  decided 
tbe  contest  in  this  part  of  the  field.  The  battery 
was  captured,  and  no  attempt  was  made  for  its  re- 
covery. On  the  right  a  similar  attempt  was  made 
ugainst  Hall's  battery,  but  the  latter  was  gallantly 
supported  by  Carson,  and  tbe  enemy  at  this  point 
was  repulsed.  But  the  confusion  on  the  left,  con- 
sequent upon  the  loss  of  McRae's  battery,  made 
it  necessary  that  Canby  should  withdraw  from 
the  field.  He  retired  upon  the  fort  in  good  or- 
der. The  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was  esti- 
mated at  about  200;  that  of  the  enemy  some- 
what less. 

Not  being  in  a  condition  to  assault  Fort 
Craig,  General  Sibley  moved  northward  against 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe-,  which  were  evacu- 
ated by  the  Federals.  About  the  same  time, 
Tucson,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  occupied  by  a  band  of  roving  guerrillas 
under  Captain  Hunter.  From  this  point  Hunter 
advanced  northward  toward  the  Pimo  villages, 
and  even  threatened  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  California  boundary.  The  hostile 
Indians  united  with  the  Confederates,  and  the  whole  Territory,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  tbe  strong  forts  held  by  the  Federal  troops,  was  devoted  to  ra- 
pine and  murder. 

General  Canby,  in  March,  was  able  to  take  the  offensive.  After  success- 
ful skirmishes  with  the  Confederates  at  Apache  Pass  aud  Pigeon's  Ranch, 


he  threatened  Albuquerque,  the  enemy's  principal 

depot  of  supplies.  This  movement  compelled  Sibley 
to  evacuate  the  Territory,  leaving  bis  sick  and  wound- 
ed behind  in  the  hospitals  at  Santa  ¥6,  Albuquerque, 
and  Sorocco.  The  Confederates  had,  by  their  out- 
rages upon  peaceful  citizens,  exasperated  the  inhab- 
itants and  made  them  bitter  enemies.  This  doubt- 
less hastened  their  retreat  into  Texas,  which,  under 
the  steady  pressure  of  the  Federal  force  in  their  rear, 
was  a  succession  of  disasters.  As  they  withdrew, 
Fort  Fillmore,  Fort  Bliss,  and  El  Paso  were  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  Federals  under  the  command 
of  General  Carleton,  who,  being  now  re-enforced  by 
troops  from  California,  was  enabled  to  hold  the  Terri- 
tory against  the  enemy,  and  turn  his  attention  to 
the  conquest  of  the  hostile  Apaches.1 

After  tbe  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  the  military  opera- 
tions of  either  army  in  Arkansas  were  not  especially 
significant  About  a  month  after  that  battle,  it  was 
supposed  that  Price  was  moving  toward  Springfield. 
This  led  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
army  from  Arkansas.  But  early  in  May  General 
Curtis  was  again  penetrating  the  state  by  a  more 
easterly  route.  Moving  southward  from  Salem, 
he  occupied  Batesville,  on  the  White  River.  Be- 
tween Batesville  and  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas,  was  a  distance  of  near- 
ly eighty  miles.  This  latter  point,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  the  object  of 
the  Federal  advance.  As  Curtis  moved  in  that  direction,  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  capital.  Governor  Rector,  on  the  one  hand,  upbraided 
the  Confederate  government  for  having  made  no  provision  for  the  defense 
of  the  state,  while,  on  the  other, he  frantically  appealed  to  the  Missouriana 
and  Texans  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He  said  :  "  It  was  for  liberty  that  Ar- 
kansas struck,  and  not  for  subordination  to  any  created  secondary  power, 
north  or  south.  Her  best  friends  are  her  natural  allies,  nearest  at  home, 
who  will  pulsate  when  she  bleeds,  whose  utmost  hope  is  not  beyond  her  ex- 
istence. If  the  arteries  of  the  Confederate  heart  do  not  permeate  beyond 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  let  Southern  Missourians,  Arkansians,  Tex- 
ans, and  the  great  West  know  it  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Arkansas  lost, 
abandoned,  subjugated, is  not  Arkansas  as  she  entered  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment; nor  will  she  remain  Arkansas,  a  Confederate  state,  desolated  as  a 
wilderness.  Her  children,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  will  build  them 
a  new  ark,  and  launch  it  ou  new  waters,  seeking  a  haven  somewhere  of 
equality,  safety,  and  rest" 

But  the  governor  does  not  appear  to  have  rallied  about  him  any  formida- 
ble forces  of  resistance.  He  soon  took  a  hasty  departure  from  the  capital, 
and  the  executive  government  passed  over  to  tbe  martial  authorities.  The 
pressing  need  of  men  in  Tennessee  had  depleted  the  Confederate  armies  of 
the  Southwest  almost  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness.  But,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  importance  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  to  the  Federal  cause  also 
reduced  Curtis's  army  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
campaign  against  Little  Rock.  Thus  there  occurred  a  lull  in  the  trans-Mia- 
sissippi  campaign,  which  was  only  partially  disturbed  by  frequent  military 
expeditions.  The  principal  one  of  these  was  that  undertaken  in  June,  after 
the  capture  of  Memphis,  up  the  White  River.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
was  to  open  communication  with  the  army  of  General  Curtis.  Four  gun- 
boats— the  St  Louis,  Mound  City,  Lexington,  and  Conestoga — accompanied 
by  a  transport  having  on  board  Colonel  Fitch's  Indiana  regiment,  moved  up 
the  river  toward  St.  Charles.  The  Mound  City  led,  and,  as  it  approached 
St  Charles,  received  the  fire  of  two  concealed  batteries.     The  troops  from 


I  At  the  close  of  the  official  report  of  his  operations  in  Neiv  Mexico,  General  Sibley  says: 

II  In  concluding  [his  report  ...  it  is  proper  thnt  I  slnuiM  express  [he  conviction  .  .  .  thnt,  ex- 
cept for  its  poliiicnl  ^graphical  position,  the  Tcrriiorj*  of  Now  Mexico  is  not  worth  one  quarter 
of  the  blood  nnd  treasure  expended  in  its  conquest.  As  a  field  of  military  operations  it  possesses 
not  a  single  element,  except  in  the  multiplicity  of  lis  defensive  positions.  The  indispensable  ele- 
ment, food,  can  not  be  relied  on.  During  the  ImI  year,  and  pending  the  recent  operations,  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  driven  off  by  the  Navajoes.  Indeed,  such  were  the  eom- 
plninis  of  the  people  in  Ibis  respect,  that  I  had  determined,  as  good  polity,  to  encourage  prime 
enterprises  against  that  tribe  and  the  Apaches,  and  to  legalize,  the  enslaving  of  them." 
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the  transport  were  landed  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the  batteries  in  the 
rear,  when  a  ball  from  the  bluff  penetrated  the  casement  of  the  Mound  City, 
and  passed  through  her  steam  drum.  The  result  was  that  only  23  out  of  a 
crew  of  175  escaped  scalding.  A  scene  of  great  confusion  followed.  ■  Fran- 
tic with  pain,  men  leaped  into  the  water,  and  some  of  them  were  drowned. 
Boats  sent  to  their  relief  from  the  other  vessels  were  fired  upon  with  grape 
and  canister  with  fearful  effect.  But  Colonel  Fitch,  hearing  of  the  accident, 
only  pressed  his  regiment  more  rapidly  forward,  and  carried  the  batteries  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  the  expedition  failed  of  its  main  object,  and 
General  Curtis,  on  the  24th  of  June,  evacuated  Batesville,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  month  had  securely  established  a  new  base  at  Helena,  on  the 
Mississippi,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  White  River.  The  events 
of  the  year  from  this  time  resolve  themselves  into  a  bare  chronicle.  On  the 
19th  of  September  General  Curtis  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  which  was  so  denned  as  to  comprehend  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas.  General  Steele,  who  had  arrived  at  Helena  with  a  division 
of  troops,  then  assumed  the  command  of  that  post. 

About  this  time  the  Confederate  forces  in  Arkansas  numbered  probably 
25,000  men.    General  Hindman,  with  about  5000  men,  covered  Little  Rock 


on  the  north  side.  At  Batesville  there  were  2000,  under  McBride.  Holmea 
held  Little  Rock  itself  with  2000  men.  Farther  down  the  river,  near  Pine 
Bluff,  Roan  had  5000.  Rains  held  the  northwestern  part  of  the' state  with 
four  or  five  thousand.  Between  these  scattered  detachments  and  the  Fed- 
eral forces  there  was  an  occasional  encounter  of  arms.  Sometimes  the  Con- 
federates would  group  together  in  small  detachments,  and,  marching  into 
Missouri,  would  there  unite  with  irregular  banditti  for  the  purposes  of  plun- 
der or  guerrilla  warfare.  When  Curtis  assumed  command  of  the  depart- 
ment, an  army,  styled  the  "Army  of  the  Frontier,"  was  organized  under 
General  John  M.  Schofield,  whose  object  was  to  subdue  guerrilla  bands,  and 
generally  to  co-operate  with  the  other  forces  in  the  trans- Mississippi  district. 
Just  at  the  close  of  October,  a  portion  of  this  army,  under  Generals  Herron 
and  Totten,  and  numbering  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  came  into  collision 
with  the  Confederates  in  Southwestern  Arkansas.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Fayetteville  Hollows,  a  few  miles  north  of  Boston  Mountains.  Totten, 
with  the  main  column,  advanced  from  Osage  Springs,  while  Herron,  with 
another  column,  started  from  Cross  Hollows,  with  the  design  of  striking  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  who  was  thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayetteville, 
seventeen  miles  distant.  Herron  had  a  force  of  less  than  a  thousand  men, 
made  up  chiefly  of  cavalry,  imperfectly  equipped.  It  turned  out  that  this 
force  had  alone  to  contend  with  a  much  superior  force  of  Texan  Rangers; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  enemy  was  driven  four 
miles.  In  the  same  vicinity,  just  one  month  later  (November  28, 1862),  there 
was  a  small  skirmish  at  Cane  Hill,  between  three  Federal  brigades,  under 
General  James  G.  Blunt,  and  a  force  of  Confederates,  made  up  of  Marma- 
duke's  men,  considerably  re-enforced  by  guerrillas.  This  also  resulted  fa- 
vorably to  the  Federals. 

A  few  days  afterward  there  was  a  more  stubbornly  contested  action  at 
Prairie  Grove,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Cane  Hill.  After  the  battle  of 
Cane  Hill,  General  Blunt  had  held  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  battle-field,  that  being  the  great  wheat  and  corn  growing  district  of  the 
state.  The  Confederate  forces  were  strongly  re-enforced  by  bringing  up  the 
several  detachments  scattered  over  the  state,  and  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Hindman.  These  forces  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  15,000.  Hind- 
man,  with  great  promptness,  advanced  northward  to  cut  General  Blunt  off 
from  his  communications.  Blunt,  at  the  first  notice  of  this  movement,  sent 
for  General  Herron,  who  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  with  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  Schofield's  army.  Herron  moved  at  the  instant,  and  in  three 
days  had  marched  over  a  hundred  miles.  In  the  mean  while  Blunt  re- 
mained at  Cane  Hill,  and  the  enemy  slipped  by  him  on  his  flank,  thus  gain- 
ing a  position  which,  while  it  was  strong  against  either  Blunt  or  Herron, 
also  enabled  him  to  prevent  their  conjunction.  It  was,  however,  a  position 
favorable  to  the  Federal  generals,  on  the  simple  condition  of  the  ability  of 
both  to  participate  in  the  critical  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  December  7  Herron  had  reached  Fayetteville,  and, 
resting  for  an  hour,  pressed  on  along  the  road  from  that  place  southward. 
Up  to  the  previous  night  he  had  kept  up  communication  with  Blunt,  but 
that  was  now  broken  off,  for  Hindman  was  planted  between  them,  and  hoped 
to  fight  them  in  succession.  It  was  Sunday  morning;  "a  more  beautiful 
morning  or  a  grander  sunrise,"  says  Herron,  "  I  never  beheld ;"  but  it  inau- 
gurated a  day  of  bloody,  terrible  battle.  Herron  had  sent  3000  cavalry  to 
Blunt's  support,  and  now  his  own  need  of  such  a  force  was  most  urgent. 
Part  of  his  infantry  and  artillery  must  be  detailed  to  guard  his  train  of  400 
wagons,  leaving  him,  at  his  own  estimate,  only  4000  available  men.  As  he 
came  out  on  the  prairie  by  the  mountain  road  seven  miles  south  of  Fayette- 
ville, the  Arkansas  cavalry,  which  had  the  advance,  came  "  dashing  back  in 
great  disorder."    His  army  and  nind man's  had  met,  having,  as  a  newspaper 
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correspondent  remarked,  run  together  like  two  locomotives.  Hindman's  ad- 
vance was  pusbed  buck  on  bis  main  lines,  which  were  found  posted  on  a 
long  ridge  by  a  creek,  and  in  Ilerron's  immediate  front.  The  Federal  com- 
mander decided  to  attack,  trusting  that  Blunt,  who  could  Tiot  be  more  than 
ten  miles  away,  would  hear  the  booming  of  artillery,  and  attack  in  time  tn 
decide  the  contest  in  bis  favor.  By  ten  o'clock  the  crossing  began  under 
cover  of  several  batteries.  Herron  was  fortunate  in  bis  artillery,  as  also  in 
the  superior  discipline  of  his  command.  The  contest  went  on  fiercely  on 
his  left.  A  battery  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  on  a  bill,  was  captured, 
and  then  the  position  bad  to  be  abandoned.  A  counter-charge  was  ordered, 
but  the  Confederates  could  not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  Herron's  guns.  Here, 
with  varying  fortune,  the  fighting  was  kept  up  till  long  after  noon,  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Blunt. 

General  Blunt,  when  he  first  heard  the  sound  of  battle,  a  little  after  noon, 
was  more  than  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  At  two  o'clock  he  was 
upon  the  field.  ITe  found  the  enemy  on  the  ridge  across  the  Fayetteville 
road.  "On  the  north,  and  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines,"  says  he,  in  his  re- 
port of  the  battle,  "  was  an  open  valley,  divided  into  large  fields,  a  portion 
of  them  cultivated  in  corn.  At  the  east  end  of  this  valley,  General  Herron, 
with  the  second  and  third  divisions,  was  engaged  with  the  enemy."  Blunt's 
column  entered  the  valley  at  its  western  extremity,  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Hindman  was  thus  engaged  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time; 
but  his  force,  though  divided,  was  yet  strong  in  each  part.    Between  his  and 


Blunt's  position  there  was  a  piece  of  woods,  into  which  the  greater  part  of 
Blunt's  column  was  thrown.  From  three  o'clock  until  nightfall  there  waa 
no  interruption  of  the  battle.  Both  Herron's  and  Blunt's  commands  slept 
on  their  arms  all  night,  prepared  to  renew  the  contest  on  Monday  ;  but,  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness,  the  enemy  slipped  away,  and  retreated  across  the 
Boston  Mountains.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe;  in  Herron's  com- 
mand alone  amounting  to  little  less  than  a  thousand.  Blunt  came  upon  the 
field  later,  and  fought  under  less  disadvantage,  and  suffered  less  severely. 
The  Federal  artillery  had  been  worked  with  promptness  and  accuracy,  and 
with  terrible  effect  against  the  enemy,  whose  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  Union 
army.  The  Confederates  acknowledged  that  Hindman  had  been  defeated. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  Blunt  advanced  south  of  Boston  Mountains  and 
took  possession  of  Van  Buren  without  any  considerable  resistance. 

Early  in  1863  a  force  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Marmaduke,  moved 
on  Springfield,  Missouri ;  but  that  place  had  been  so  carefully  provided  for 
against  attack  by  General  Browne  that  the  Confederates  were  repulsed. 

The  military  situation  in  Missouri  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  polit- 
ical. General  Fremont's  well-known  political  history,  and  his  self-committal 
from  the  first  to  an  anti-slavery  policy,  had  excited  against  him  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Missourians.  His  policy  had  been  unwise,  because  it  was  both 
partisan  and  premature.  When  General  Halleck  was  sent  to  take  his  place, 
in  November,  1861,  he  was  especially  instructed  to  shape  his  political  course 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  President  Lincoln's  administration  waa 
committed,  not  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to  the  suppression  of  armed 
treason.  To  such  a  course  Halleck  steadfastly  adhered  so  long  as  he  was 
commander  of  the  department.  The  necessity  of  severe  military  restrictions 
rendered  political  tolerance  indispensable.  Even  after  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies were  driven  out  of  the  suite,  there  were  thousands  of  citizens  who  still 
sympathized  with  the  Confederate  cause,  and  who  were  witling  to  sacrifice 
much  for  its  success.  Against  these  there  could  be  only  severity  in  so  far 
as  they  gave  actual  aid  to  the  enemy.  But  there  were  also  thousands  of 
citizens  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  United  States  government  Severity  against 
these,  and  in  regard  to  points  not  involved  in  the  main  issue  of  the  war, 
could  not  fail  to  alienate  many  of  them  from  their  adherence  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  drive  them  over  to  its  opponents.  In  a  state  rent  with  intestine 
faction,  it  was  wise  to  compose  the  strife  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  simplest  interpretation  of  loyalty. 

With  General  Halleck  the  only  test  of  loyalty  was  support  of  the  govern- 
ment Those  who  could  not  stand  this  test  were  singled  out  and  treated  as 
enemies.  Any  one  was  at  liberty  to  think  as  lie  chose  of  slavery,  but  it 
fared  hard  with  those  who  stumbled  at  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  meas- 
ures against  those  found  in  arms  against  the  government  within  the  state,  or 
contributing  in  any  way  to  the  comfort  of  the  enemy,  were  justly  severe. 
He  ordered  that  all  persons  within  his  lines  who,  disguised  as  loyal  citizens, 
were  found  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  should  be  shot.  Union  fami- 
lies, crowding  into  St.  Louis  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  were  quartered  upon 
avowed  secessionists.  All  the  municipal  officers  of  the  city  were  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  government,  while  it  mulcted  and  pun- 
ished the  disloyal,  yet  protected  them  against  all  unauthorized  violence. 
There  could  be  no  seizure  of  private  property  except  on  the  plea  of  strict 
military  necessity,  and  even  in  this  case,  if  it  was  unauthorized,  it  was  pun* 
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ished  with  death.  No  arrests  were  made  except  upon  definite  and  substan- 
tial charges.  No  slaves  were  taken  from  their  masters  except  in  cases  where 
the  latter  were  disloyal,  and  had  used  their  slaves,  or  permitted  them  to  be 
used  for  disloyal  purposes.  No  fugitive  slaves  were  admitted  into  his  camps. 
Martial  law  was  strictly  enforced.  All  civil  authorities  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  any  order  from  the  head-quarters  of  General  Hal 
leek  were  arrested  and  punished.  An  order  was  issued  requiring  all  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers,  those  of  St.  Louis  excepted,  to  furnish  General  Hal 
leek  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  inspection,  under  penalty  of  having  their  pa- 
pers suppressed.  The  officers  of  mercantile  associations  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government.  The  president  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  state,  were  required  to  take  the  same  oath.  Lawyers  were  not 
allowed  to  practice  before  submitting  to  the  oath.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
was  made  the  test  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  at  elections.  Citizens  who,  as 
such,  engaged  in  acts  of  hostility,  were  treated  with  marked  severity.  The 
arrest  and  trial  of  some  persons  apprehended  for  destroying  railroad  bridges 
and  other  property  became  the  occasion  of  a  correspondence,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Price  insisted  that  these  men  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
General  Halleck  replied  that  no  orders  of  General  Price  could  save  from 
punishment  spies,  marauders,  and  incendiaries;  that  it  armed  forces  in  the 
garb  of  soldiers,  and  duly  organized  as  legitimate  belligerents,  destroyed 


railroad  bridges  aB  a  military  act,  they  would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war; 
but  that  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  citizens  must  suffer  the  usual  penalties  in- 
flicted upon  citizens  for  their  crimes.  In  accordance  with  this  response, 
eight  persons,  who  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  destroying  the  railroad 
bridges,  were  shot  in  the  month  of  February,  1862.  After  the  Federal  vic- 
tories in  Tennessee,  and  the  expulsion  of  Price  from  the  southern  border  of 
the  state,  the  military  regulations  hitherto  in  force  were  somewhat  relaxed. 
During  the  remaining  portion  of  General  Halleck's  career  the  disturbance 
from  guerrillas  was  inconsiderable.  General  Schofield  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  June  1, 1862,  which  position  he  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber to  General  Curtis. 

While  Grant  and  Buell  were  preparing  for  an  advance  southward  from 
Nashville,  and  Curtis  was  carrying  on  his  campaign  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
General  Pope  and  Commodore  Foote  moved  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  New 
Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  The  conflict  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  not 
more  important  than  that  for  the  possession  of  the  river  itself.  Columbus 
had  to  be  surrendered  as  the  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Donelson,  but 
the  new  positions  occupied  by  the  Confederates  at  Island  No.  10  and  New 
Madrid  were  southward  from  Columbus  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
miles.  The  enemy  determined  to  fall  back  step  by  step,  in  this  way  pre- 
venting the  Federal  gun-boats  from  establishing  a  connection  with  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Island  No.  10  is  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Tennessee 
border,  and  although  ten  miles  above  New  Madrid  on  the  river,  is  southwest 
of  that  place.  New  Madrid  is  on  the  Missouri  shore.  It  was  upon  this  isl- 
and that  the  Confederates  had  erected  their  principal  fortifications,  which 
consisted  of  eleven  earth-works,  mounting  seventy  heavy  guns.  At  New 
Madrid  there  was  a  bastioned  earth-work  mounting  fourteen  guns,  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  a  battery  of  seven  pieces.  The  line  of  intrench- 
nents  between  the  upper  and  lower  work  constituted  the  defense  of  the 


place.  These  works  were  occupied  by  five  regiments  of  Confederate  infant- 
ry, with  several  companies  of  artillery.  In  the  river  the  enemy  had  also 
six  gun-boats,  carrying  from  four  to  eight  guns.  The  Confederate  General 
McCown  commanded  the  troops  holding  New  Madrid. 

New  Mad  rid,  being  below  Island  No.  10,  and  its  possession  cutting  off  that 
island  from  its  natural  communication  southward,  was  the  first  to  be  attack- 
ed.   General  Pope  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  3d  of  March,  but  had  no 


heavy  artillery,  and  no  means  of  contending  with  the  naval  force  in  the  riv 
er.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  large  guns,  he  posted  a  battery  at 
Point  Pleasant,  twelve  miles  below,  thus  cutting  off  McCown  from  re-enforce- 
ments and  supplies  from  the  South.  This  battery  bad,  of  course,  to  be 
mounted  with  small  guns,  and,  as  a  protection  against  the  heavier  artillery 
of  the  Confederate  gun-boats,  the  guns  were  placed  in  sunk  batteries,  be- 
tween the  rifle-pits,  which  afforded  protection  to  a  thousand  infantry.  Thus 
invested  on  the  south  side,  McCown  drew  re-enforcements  from  the  island. 
The  number  of  his  command  was  nearly  doubled,  and  three  additional  gun- 
boats  increased  the  naval  force,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Hollins. 

After  waiting  over  a  week,  Pope  received  his  siege  guns  from  Cairo,  which 
were,  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  placed  within  800  yards  of  the  enemy's  main 
fortification,  commanding  the  work  and  the,  river  above  it.  At  daylight  the 
batteries  were  opened,  and  the  fire  of  four  heavy  guns  was  concentrated  upon 
the  gun-boats  with  such  effect  as  to  disable  some  of  them  :  also  three  guns  in 
the  enemy's  land-works  were  dismounted.  The  only  impression  made  by 
the  Confederate  batteries  on  Pope's  lines  was  in  the  injury  done  to  one  gun, 
attended  by  the  wounding  of  eight  men,  and  in  the  loss  of  three  men  in  an 
Ohio  regiment.  The  result  of  the  day's  operations  convinced  the  Confeder- 
ate commander  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  farther  resistance  at  that  point, 
fr>r  General  Pope  was  already  about  to  cut  off  the  line  of  retreat.  McCown 
therefore  abandoned  New  Madrid  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  leaving  bis  dead 
unburied,  and  all  his  stores  and  ammunition,  and  even  the  knapsacks  of  his 
soldiers,  and  fell  back  upon  the  island.  In  regard  to  the  military  property 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  the  testimony  of  General  Pope  is  that  it  included 
"  all  their  artillery,  field  batteries,  and  siege  guns,  amounting  to  thirty-three 
pieces,  magazines  full  of  fixed  ammunition  of  the  best  character,  several  thou- 
sand stand  of  inferior  small-arms,  with  hundreds  of  boxes  of  musket  car- 
tridges, tents  for  an  army  of  10,000  men,  etc."  Untouched  suppers,  candles 
left  burning  in  the  tents,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  encampment,  in- 
dicated that  the  retreat  had  been  effected  with  unceremonious  haste. 

The  Confederate  force  was  now  concentrated  on  the  island.  General 
Pope's  occupation  of  New  Madrid  secured  a  perfect  blockade  of  the  river, 
and  the  defenders  of  Island  No.  10  were  too  far  removed  from  the  main  army 
under  Johnston  to  receive  any  help  from  that  source.  The  island,  moreover, 
was  not  a  good  defensive  position.  It  is  flat,  and  commanded  by  the  high 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  defenses  had  been  constructed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  General  Beauregard,  who,  at  the  last  moment,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  turned  the  command  over  to  General  McCall. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  capture  of  New  Madrid,  Commodore 
Foote  moved  from  Cairo  with  an  armament  consisting  of  eight  gun-boats, 
all  iron-clad  except  the  Conestoga,  and  ten  mortar  boats,  lashed  to  steamers.1 
Two  regiments  of  infantry  accompanied  the  expedition,  which  reached  a 
point  about  four  miles  above  Island  No.  10  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The 
next  day  a  bombardment  commenced,  which  continued  until  the  7th  of 
April.  The  great  point  to  be  gained  was  the  rear  of  the  fortifications,  which 
Beauregard  had  erected  on  the  high  ground  commanding  the  island.     To 


1  These  mnrlar  bonis  were  ctiintni'.'k'd  at  St. Louis  at  the  suggestion  <>f  G?nc nil  Fremont.  They 
were  about  GO  feet  long  and  2h  feet  wide,  surroun  Jed  on  nil  sides  by  an  iron  nlntc  bulwark  six  or 
seven  feet  high.  The  weight  of  the  mortar  itself  was  17,210  pounds.  It-;  bore  ndmitted  easily  a 
13-inch  shell.  From  the  edge  of  the  bore  to  the  outer  rim  was  17  inches.  The  weight  of  tho 
mortar  bed  was  4500  pounds ;  that  of  the  shell,  tillud  with  wet  suud,  was  230  pounds ;  filled  with 
powder,  215  pounds. 
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effect  this,  it  was  necessary  that  Pope  should  have  transports  to  convey  his 
troops  from  New  Madrid  to  the  Tennessee  shore.  Opposite  Island  No.  10, 
on  the  Missouri  side,  was  a  peninsula  called  Donaldson's  Point,  which  widens 
inland.  From  New  Madrid  across  the  widest  part  of  this  peninsula  Wil- 
son's Bayou  extends  for  about  eight  miles.  Terminating  in  a  large  pond,  it 
is  only  four  miles  distant  from  another  pond  which  opens  out  into  the  river 
some  distance  above  New  Madrid.  It  occurred  to  General  Hamilton,  a  sub- 
ordinate of  General  Pope,  that,  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bayou  and  traverse  the  land  between  the  two  ponds,  trans- 
ports might  be  brought  from  Foote's  fleet  to  New  Madrid.  This  canal  was 
undertaken,  and  cost  the  troops  very  much  labor.  It  was  twelve  miles  long, 
and  for  half  of  that  distance  it  passed  through  heavy  timber,  which  had  to 
be  sawed  off  by  hand  four  feet  under  water.  In  this  way  the  transports 
were  brought  through.  But  there  was  now  another  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  troops.  From  Tiptonville  to  the  fortifications  cast  of  the  island 
McCall  bad  erected  batteries  commanding  the  river.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  gun-boats  to  cover  the  passage.  These  fortunately  succeeded  in  run- 
ning the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  island,  the  Carondelet  on  the  -ith  of  April, 
and  the  Pittsburg  on  the  6th.  These  soon  silenced  the  hostile  works  along 
shore,  and  by  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  7th  the  army  was  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  "The  passage  of  this  wide,  furious  river  by  our 
large  force,"  says  General  Pope,  in  his  official  report,  "  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  I  ever  witnessed."  Pope  and  Foote  were  now  mas- 
terstjf  the  situation.  The  latter  had  been  shelling  the  island  for  three  weeks. 
During  this  bombardment  the  bursting  of  a  rifled  gun  ou  board  the  St.  Louis 
had  killed  and  wounded  fourteen  men. 

There  was  no  battle.  As  soon  as  the  crossing  of  Pope's  command  was  as- 
certained, the  Confederates  withdrew  from  the  island.  Not  a  single  life  had 
been  lost  by  Pope's  army.  There  were  captured  three  general  officers,  over 
100  heavy  siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  several  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms.  A  floating  battery  of  sixteen  guns  was  also  taken, 
which  had  been  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis,  and  thence  to  Isl- 
and No.  10.  The  prisoners,  according  to  General  Pope's  estimate,  including 
those  taken  on  the  main  land,  numbered  6700,  including  273  field  and  com- 
pany officers.  Although  the  victory  was  bloodless,  yet  no  battle-field  had 
liitherto  yielded  so  large  results  in  captured  material.  The  disaster  to  the 
Confederates  was  the  more  mortifying  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  long 
siege,  daily  bulletins  from  the  commanding  general  had  assured  them  that 
the  position  was  impregnable  to  the  naval  attack  in  front  and  unassailable 
in  the  rear.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  officers  that  the  canal  was  being  constructed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  crossing  of  the  Federals  from  New  Madrid  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  surprise,  which  was  followed  by  a  panic,  and  those  who  escaped  in 
the  general  confusion  suffered  very  much  from  hunger  and  fatigue. 

The  same  day  that  Island  No.  10  was  surrendered,  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Sliiloh  was  being  determined,  more  than  100  miles  distant,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tennessee. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  DONELSON  TO  VICKSBURG.— OPERATIONS  IN  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE, 
AND  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Confederate  Military  Situation  early  in  18C2;  Lack  of  Munitions  of  War;  Expiration  of 
Terms  of  Enlistment— Davis's  Wnr  Policy  nil  OBfcnsivtJofensive  Policy.— Con federate  Phms 
of  Operation.— Beauregard  and  the  Army  of  the-  Mississippi.— Battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg 
Landing.— General  Grunt's  Position;  Lock  of  defence  Preparations.— Confederate  Success 
of  Aprd  Gtli.— Arrival  of  Rc-cnforccmcnts.—  Defeat  of  the  Confederates.— Hnlleck's  Arrival  at 
Pittsburg  Landing;  Re  org  uni  ml  ion  of  the  Army. — Advance  against  Corinth.— Colonel  Elliott's 
Expedition.— Capture  of  Memphis.— Na Vol  Contest  on  the  Itiier.— Mitchell's  Campaign  in 
Northern  Alabama. 

Kirby  Smith  and  BragR  North  of  the  Tennessee.— Guerrilla  Warfare.— Jolin  Morgan.— Invasion 
of  Kentucky.  —  Battle  at  Richmond,  Kentucky.  —  Excitement  in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  — 
Kirby  Smith's  Proclamation.—  Brugg's  Movements;  Capture  of  Munfurdsville  ;  the  Race  for 
Louisville.— Budl's  Army  at  Louisville.— Tronic  End  of  General  Nelson.— Bruges  Proclama- 
tion to  the  People  of  the  Northwest.— Junction  of  ibe  two  Confederate  Armies.— Bragg's  Re- 
treat.—Battle  of  Pcrryville.— Evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

Grant's  Army  in  Northern  Mississippi.— Baltics  of  Iuku  and  Corinth.— Grant's  Advance  along 
the  Central  Mississippi  Railroad.— General  Hovey's  Expedition.— Confederate  Occupation  of 
Holly  Springs. 

Roseerans  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  — His  Campaign  for  the  Defense 
of  Nashville.— Battle  of  Murfrcesborougb,  or  Stone  River.— Retrospect  of  Political  Events  in 
Ton ncsseo.— Governor  Johnson's  Administration. 

AFTER  the  evacuation  of  Nashville,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army  bad 
fallen  back  to  Murfreesborough.  This  position  covered  the  approach 
into  East  Tennessee.  The  Federal  plan  of  the  campaign  clearly  did  not  con- 
template an  advance  in  that  direction,  for,  although  such  an  advance  would 
afford  relief  to  many  suffering  Unionists,  still,  for  that  reason  alone  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  forego  certain  obvious  military  advantages  connected  with 
a  campaign  pushed  directly  southward  toward  Corinth.  The  principal  of 
these  advantages  was  the  celerity  of  movement  which  was  possible  in  an  ad- 
vance up  the  Tennessee  River,  and  there  was  added  to  this  the  greater  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  supplies.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to 
anticipate  this  advance  by  the  fortification  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  a  few  milea 
from  the  southern  border  ofTcnnessee.  This  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
prompt  action  of  two  of  Foote's  gun-boats  securing  that  point  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  General  Grant's  column,  which  advanced  about  the  middle  of 
March.  This  column  consisted  of  five  divisions,  under  Smith,  McClernand, 
Wallace,  Sherman,  and  Ilurlbut.  The  two  latter,  made  up  chiefly  of  Ohio 
troops,  had  been  added  since  the  capture  of  Donelson.  It  took  eighty-two 
transports  to  convey  this  army  with  its  material  of  war.     Savannah,  a  few 
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miles  below  Pittsburg,  was  made  the  grand  depot  for  supplies,  which,  were 
drawn  from  St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  General  Buell's  army  bad  its  head-quar- 
ters at  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant  Both  armies  were  now  under  a  single  department,  created  by  the 
President's  order  of  March  1 1,  and  designated  the  Department  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. To  this  department  also  belonged  General  Pope's  command,  and 
General  Hunter's,  in  Kansas,  The  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi  was  given  to  General  Halleck. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Confederate  government  had  been  making  a  great 
effort  to  reorganize  its  military  forces  in  the  field.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
war  troops  had  been  enlisted  only  for  the  short  period  of  twelve  months, 
and  during  the  early  months  of  1S62  this  term  was  expiring.  Many  of  these 
re-enlisted.  Calls  were  issued  upon  the  states- — upon  Mississippi  for  seven 
regiments,  upon  Alabama  for  twelve,  upon  Georgia  for  12,000  men,  upon 
North  Carolina  for  five  regiments.  These  new  levies,  with  the  re-enlisted 
men,  were  all  in  the  field  by  the  1st  of  April.  All  leaves  of  absence  were 
revoked.  Provision  was  also  made  for  bringing  into  the  army  by  conscrip- 
tion all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five;  those 
between  these  ages  already  in  the  army  were  compelled  to  remain. 

Tennessee  being  the  especial  arena  of  the  war  in  the  West,  her  governor, 
Isham  G.  Harris,  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  bring  men  into  the  field  from 
that  state.  Before  February  20  he  had  organized  and  put  in  the  field  fifty- 
nine  regiments  of  infantry.  lie  now  proposed  to  "  prepare  for  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  field  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  state."  As  yet  the  war 
had  done  little  toward  exhausting  the  fighting  material  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  fow  sanguinary  battles  bad  been  fought.  It  has  not  been  seldom  that 
a  single  European  battle  has  put  out  of  combat  a  larger  number  of  men  than 
had  been  disabled  or  captured  in  the  Confederate  armies  before  April  1, 
1862,  and  the  number  of  captured  had  been  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  disabled.  Even  the  most  martial  class  of  Southern  fighting  men,  those 
who  were  readiest  to  volunteer,  and  who  became  fittest  officers  in  the  field, 
still  remained  almost  intact.  The  streets  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of 
the  South  were  still  thronged  with  able-bodied  young  men.  The  Confed- 
erate President  urged  as  his  plea  for  conscription  not  the  fact  that  volunteer 
service  was  likely  to  prove  inadequate,  but  that  it  confined  the  burden  of 
tlie  war  to  the  most  patriotic  class  of  citizens;  be  proposed  by  conscription 
merely  to  regulate  the  supply  of  force,  so  that  an  effective  reserve  might  be 
lield  back  to  await  a  future  exigency. 


The  principal  difficulty  now  attending  the  military  operations  of  the  Con- 
federates in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  was  the  lack  of  munitions.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  seizure  of  all  Federal  forts  along  the  coast  had  fur- 
nished material  for  a  short  period  of  war.  But  the  Federal  expeditions  di- 
rected against  important  points  on  the  sea-board  soon  called  into  requisition 
all  the  heavy  guns  thus  captured.  The  Confederate  factories  were  not  yet 
adequate  to  supply  the  pressing  demand  either  for  small-arms  or  heavy  ar- 
tillery. Of  the  sixty  regiments  furnished  by  Tennessee,  the  government  had 
only  been  able  to  arm  but  15,000;  the  rest  were  armed  with  old  rifles  and 
shot-guns  furnished  by  citizens.  At  Fort  Henry,  Donelson,  New  Madrid, 
and  Island  No.  10,  hundreds  of  heavy  guns  and  large  numbers  of  small-arms 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  The  systematic  evasion  of  the 
blockade,  which,  at  a  later  period,  contributed  largely  to  the  supply  of  the 
Confederate  armies  in  war  material,  did  not  yet  exist.  Saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  so  scarce,  and  its  possession  so  completely 
monopolized  by  speculators,  that  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  issued  an  order  that  all  military  commanders  should  im- 
press the  saltpetre  in  every  district  where  it  was  found,  paying  therefor  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  per  pound.  Then,  again,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  light  artillery,  although  there  was  an  abundance  of  copper,  there  was  not 
enough  tin  to  convert  the  copper  into  bronze.  The  Ordnance  Bureau,  there- 
fore, solicited  from  citizens  the  x,se  of  all  bells  which  could  be  spared.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  bells  contained  so  large  an  amount  of  tin  in  their 
composition ;  a  ton  of  bell-metal  being  sufficient,  with  the  proper  amouu',  of 
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copper,  for  a  battery  of  six  pieces.  The  bells  furnished  from  Fredericksburg 
alone  sufficed  for  two  such  batteries.  Beauregard  issued  a  similar  notice  to 
the  people  of  the  Southwest,  which  met  with  a  prompt  response.  The  pub- 
lic prints  of  the  South  were  full  of  offers  made  by  Southern  women  to  give 
to  the  government  all  the  bell-metal  which  could  be  gathered  from  their 
kitchen  furniture.  Lead  for  bullets  was  also  scarce,  and  one  lady  sent  the 
lead  weight  attached  to  the  striking  part  of  her  clock  to  help  supply  this  de- 
ficiency. Subsequently,  munitions  of  war  were  brought  in  large  quantities 
from  abroad,  some  of  which  came  through  Atlantic  ports,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity by  way  of  Matamoras,  on  the  Kio  Grande ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1862 
there  was  no  longer  any  marked  deficiency. 

The  general  plan  of  military  operations  adopted  by  Davis,  and  which  now 
began  to  be  clearly  developed,  was  an  offensive-defensive  policy  ;  at  any  rate 
and  always  to  check  the  Federal  column  of  advance  on  a  line  as  far  north- 
ward as  could  be  safely  chosen,  and  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  a 
counter-advance  which  should  carry  the  war  into  the  loyal  states— this  was 
the  theory  upon  which  the  war  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Confederacy. 
Considering  the  main  purpose  of  the  revolution  itself,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  undertaken,  this  policy  was  eminently  wise.  The  war 
had  been  begun,  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  to  secure  the  empire  of 
slavery  over  a  vast  section  of  territory ;  for  its  support  it  rested  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  slaveholding  class,  and  the  power  which  that  wealth  gave  this 
class  over  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  Undertaken  in  the  interest  of 
wealth  and  power,  it  was  an  unpopular  war.  The  first  principle  controlling 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  that  every  slave  state  must  be  retained  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  much  of  the  Territories  as  could  be 
held.  The  second  principle  was  that  the  war  must  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Southern  states,  partly  because  this  would  give  the  Confeder- 
acy a  bold  military  front,  but  chiefly  because  the  people,  with  the  war  at 
their  thresholds,  and  levying  upon  them  its  utmost  burden  of  want  and  hor- 
ror, could  not  safely  be  trusted.  With  the  presence  of  Federal  armies  on 
Southern  soil  the  old  Union  sentiment  would  revive,  the  popular  respect  for 
the  national  flag  would  return,  and  the  people,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed- 
eral government,  would  turn  the  tables  against  the  slaveholders.  There  ■ 
would  thus  be  a  revolution  within  a  revolution,  in  which  event  that  class 
which  was  most  directly  interested  in  the  war  would  suffer  the  entire  bur- 
den of  loss  and  shame.  If  the  revolution  bad  been  a  popular  movement, 
then  the  problem  involved  would  have  been  mainly  a  military  one,  unem- 
barrassed by  political  entanglements. 
In  that  case,  the  more  pressing  the 
demand  for  sacrifice  of  property  or 
life,  the  more  firm  and  sacred  would 
have  been  the  purpose  to  resist  in- 
vasion. Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  Davis's  plan  was  wise. 
Other  plans  there  might  have  been 
displaying  greater  military  sagacity, 
but  there  was  none  which  promised 
so  much  as  this  one, 

This  plan  was  one  which  we  have 
termed  offensive-defensive.  But  in 
:™2Sie  the  early  months  of  1862  only  the 
defensive  features  could  have  been 
developed,  and  even  these  were  de- 
veloped under  great  difficulties,  such 
as  have  been  already  detailed.  The 
armies  of  the  Union  immediately 
available  for  conflict  considerably 
outnumbered  the  revolutionary  ar- 
mies. This  relation  was  reversed  in 
a  few  months  by  the  action  of  the 
Confederate  conscription  law.  But 
this  law  did  not  begin  to  affect  the 
army  until  early  in  June.  Now  ev- 
ery thing  must  depend  upon  the  new  levies  of  volunteers. 

The  defensive  plan  which,  under  these  circumstances,  was  adopted  by  the 
Confederates,  was  a  simple  one.  Two  Toutes  were  open  to  the  Federal  ad- 
vance, along  two  separate  systems  of  railroad  communication.  One  of  these 
— the  Georgia  system— centred  in  Atlanta.  The  other,  which  drained  the 
states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  was  connected  with  the  Georgia  sys- 
tem by  means  of  the  line  eastward  from  Montgomery,  had  no  one  vital  cen- 
tre, and  its  destruction  would  therefore  involve  a  more  complex  and  extend- 
ed campaign.  The  natural  approach  to  the  one  system  was  through  Chat- 
tanooga—  to  the  other  through  Corinth  and  Memphis.  Buell's  army,  at 
Nashville,  threatened  rather  the  one ;  Grant's,  at  Pittsburg,  threatened  rath- 
er the  other.  Johnston,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Murfreesborough,  cover- 
ed the  approach  to  Chattanooga,  and  a  large  column  was  being  gathered  at 
Corinth  to  oppose  Grant.  The  Federal  armies  united  would  outnumber  tho 
Confederate,  and  this  fact  favored  a  concentration  either  in  East  or  West 
Tennessee.  Almost  every  military  consideration  dictated  an  advance  on 
Corinth  from  Pittsburg.  Johnston,  fully  aware  of  these  considerations,  did 
not  long  remain  at  Murfreesborough. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  General  Beauregard,  who  had  just  left  Island  No.  10 
to  its  fate,  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  an  address  to  his  soldiers  issued  that  day  from  Jack- 
son, he  said  that  the  Confederate  losses  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
were  about  the  same  as  those  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  that  for 
the  reverses  lately  experienced  jhe  enemy  must  be  made  to  atone.    He  wish* 
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ed  those  who  shrunk  from  the  task  to  transfer  their  arms  to  braver  and  firm- 
er hands,  and  to  return  home — a  request  which,  at  a  later  period,  no  Confed- 
erate officer  wouM  have  dared  to  make  lest  it  should  he  complied  with. 
Beauregard's  army  consisted  of  troops  which  had  been  in  service  for  a  few 
months  in  Tennessee  and  the  adjacent  states,  to  which  large  additions  were 
daily  being  made.  lie  had  for  his  associates  in  command  Generals  Bragg 
and  Polk,  both  of  whom  brought  re-enforcements  to  bis  commands.  Bragg 
had  evacuated  Pensaeola  in  January  for  the  more  perfect  defense  of  Mobile, 
and  had  now  brought  up  a  "fine  corps  of  troops"  from  that  city  to  Beaure- 
gard's assistance.  Polk  brought  his  entire  command,  with  the  exception  of 
the  detachment  left  on  the  Mississippi.  Johnston,  too,  was  already  on  the 
march  from  Mitrfreesborough  with  an  army  of  veterans.  By  the  1st  of 
April  the  united  army  was  well  in  hand  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  holding 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroads.  Beaure- 
gard commanded  the  entire  army,  which  was  divided  into  three  corps  under 
Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee. 

Not  until  the  28th  of  March  did  Buell  leave  Nashville.  Grant's  army 
Was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  only  eighteen  miles 
from  the  combined  armies  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  who  had  already 
perfected  their  arrangements  for  an  attack.  It  was  three  days  before  Buell's 
army  had  crossed  Duck  River,  and  then  they  were  ninety  miles  from  Grant. 
The  enemy  had  every  advantage,  if  he  could  only  bring  up  his  three  corps 
and  compel  a  battle,  which  must  terminate  disastrously  to  the  Federal  col- 
umn, so  inferior  in  numbers,  at  Pittsburg.  Why,  with  this  overwhelming 
advantage,  Beauregard  did  not  precipitate  a  battle  with  greater  promptness, 
will  always  be  an  enigma  to  the  historian.  It  was  known,  Beauregard  says, 
in  his  report  of  the  battle,  as  early  as  the  2d  of  April,  that  Buell  was  on  his 
way  to  join  Grant.  Orders  were  issued  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8d  for  the  movement,  and  there  were  only  eighteen  miles  between  Beaure- 
gard and  Grant.  Beauregard  might  have  moved  even  sooner  than  this. 
The  only  reason  he  gives  for  not  doing  so  is  the  "  want  of  general  officers 
needful  for  the  proper  organization  of  divisions  and  brigades  of  an  army 
brought  thus  suddenly  together."  He  bad  had  nearly  a  month  in  which  to 
supply  this  want,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Johnston's  column  was  al- 
ready properly  organized  and  officered.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  the  army 
pas  no  better  off  in  this  respect  on  the  2d  than  it  was  two  or  three  days  ear- 


lier. There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  movement.  The  orders  issued 
by  General  Beauregard  on  the  morning  of  tbe  3d  contemplated  that,  on  the 
4th,  the  three  corps  would  have  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sbiloh  Church,  so 
that  an  attack  might  be  made  on  the  5th;  a  not  very  difficult  undertaking, 
considering  the  short  distance  to  be  traversed.  But  the  delays  on  the  first 
day  were  great,  and  a  severe  rain-storm  on  the  4th  interposed  a  farther  im- 
pediment, so  that  it  was  not  until  late  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  5th  that 
the  army  reached  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Hamburg. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  Beaure- 
gard were  also  impediments  in  an  equal  degree  to  Buell's  march.  Yet  the 
latter  had  arrived  at  Savannah,  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg,  with  tbe  advance 
of  his  army,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

Turning  now  to  General  Grant's  position,  we  find  it  most  vulnerable  to 
attack.  Pittsburg  Landing  is  a  narrow  ravine,  with  high  bluffs  on  either 
side.  Farther  back  from  the  river  the  country  is  broken  and  thickly  wood- 
ed, with  here  and  there  an  open  field.  On  the  very  eve  of  battle  we  find 
Grant's  army  encamped  -without  a  single  breast-work  or  a  single  protection 
for  a  battery.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  armies  on  cither  side 
bad  learned  the  all-important  lesson  of  the  value  of  artificial  defense ;  but  it 
was  inexcusable  that  a  permanent  encampment  should  have  been  so  entirely 
destitute  of  in  trench  men  ts.  There  were  two  gun-boats  on  the  river — the 
Tyler  and  Lexington.  Grant's  advance  line,  consisting  of  three  divisions, 
under  Sherman,  Prentiss,  and  McCIernand,  extended,  without  any  judicious 
arrangement,  from  Owl  Creek,  on  the  right,  to  Lick  Creek,  on  the  left.  The 
arrangement  on  the  left  was  extremely  faulty.  Here  one  brigade  of  Sher- 
man's division,  under  Stuart,  was  posted  beneath  bluffs  which  commanded  tbe 
position.  The  rest  of  Sherman's  force  was  three  or  four  miles  distant,  away 
off"  to  the  right  of  Sbiloh  Church.  This  gap  was  only  filled  by  Prentiss's 
division,  as  McClernand's  was  massed  close  up  to  Sherman's  left  and  rear. 
Behind,  and  nearer  the  Landing,  were  the  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and  Smith, 
The  latter  was  commanded  by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  in  the  absence  of  General 
Smith,  who  was  suffering  still  from  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Donel- 
son.  At  Crump's  Landing,  some  miles  below  on  the  river,  lay  Lew.  Wal- 
lace's division. 

Such  was  Grant's  position  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  Sunday 
morning,  tbe  6th  of  April     The  attack  was  made  in  three  lines.    The  first 
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was  under  Hardee,  with  one  of  Bragg's  brigades ;  the  second  advanced  in 
the  rear  of  the  first,  under  Bragg ;  while  Polk's  corps,  with  a  reserve,  under 
Breckinridge,in  its  rear,  formed  the  third.  The  entire  force  attacking  was 
estimated  by  Beauregard  as  a  little  over  40,000  men.  The  first  blow,  fall- 
ing upon  Prentiss  and  Sherman,  amounted  almost  to  a  surprise.  The  pick- 
ets were  driven  in,  and,  close  upon  their  heels,  the  enemy  followed.  There 
was  the  least  possible  preparation  for  an  attack.  Prominent  officers  were 
still  in  bed.  Breakfasts  were  being  prepared,  as  if  no  such  an  event  as  a 
battle  were  at  hand ;  and  there  was  an  entire  lack  of  readiness  in  all  details. 
Sherman,  although,  like  the  rest,  taken  by  surprise,  not  having  liis  men  un- 
der arms  until  his  advance  guard  had  been  driven  back  upon  the  main  body, 
yet  acted  with  great  promptness  and  coolness.  He  called  immediately  to 
McClcrnand  to- come  to  his  support  on  the  left;  sent  word  to  Prentiss  that 
the  enemy  was  in  his  (Sherman's)  front  in  force,  and  called  upon  Hurlbut 
to  come  up  to  Prentiss's  aid.  Leaving  out  Stuart's  brigade,  which  must, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  left  to  its  separate  commander,  being  on  the  ex- 
treme left  near  Lick  Creek,  Sherman's  division  was  drawn  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shiloh  Church.  McDowell's  brigade  held  the  extreme  right,  with  a  bat- 
tery guarding  the  bridge  on  the  Purdy  road  over  Owl  Creek.  Next  to  the 
left,  and  just  west  of  the  Corinth  road,  on  which  stood  Shiloh  Church,  was 
Bucl'land's  brigade.  Hildebraud's  brigade  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
with  the  church  between  him  and  Buckland.  In  front  of  Sherman's  posi- 
tion ran  a  creek  along  his  entire  line.  The  position  was  good  for  defense, 
and,  if  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it,  and  an  abatis  been  constructed,  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  up  the  slope  to  his  encampment  might  have  been  re- 
pelled with  ease.  As  it  was,  however,  there  was  not  even  a  breast- work, 
while  the  woods  in  front  afforded  cover  to  the  enemy.  Along  the  road  in 
rear  of  the  church  Sherman  had  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  used  to  service 
at  Donelson.  A  little  after  seven  o'clock  the  general  rode  along  his  line  on 
the  left  and  became  directly  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  enemy  having  already 
gained  the  woods  in  front,  where  he  was  massing  his  forces  for  attack.  Here 
his  orderly  was  killed.  Appier's  regiment — the  Fifty-third  Ohio — held  the 
extreme  left,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards,  being  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  the  presence  of  a  battery  on  his  right,  which  was  supported  by 
three  of  McClernand's  regiments.  Two  other  Ohio  regiments  were  on  Ap- 
pier's left,  also  having  a  battery  on  their  right,  at  the  church. 

The  battle  was  fairly  begun  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  In 
excellent  order,  Hardee's  columns  advanced  out  of  the  woods  in  Appier's 
front,  a  portion  of  them  passing  obliquely  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  huge  gap 
between  Prentiss  and  McClcrnand,  others  advancing  directly  against  Sher- 
man, and  all  covered  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  woods,  to  which  the 
two  batteries  already  mentioned,  in  Hildebraud's  front,  responded.  Soon 
Sherman  heard  sounds  of  musketry  and  artillery  away  to  the  left,  indicating 
that  Prentiss  was  engaged.  In  less  than  an  hour  these  sounds  grew  omin- 
ous, clearly  announcing  that  Prentiss  was  falling  back.  Sherman's  own  left, 
too,  was  being  broken.  Appier  had  fired  but  two  rounds  when  he  fell  back, 
aud  was  beard  from  no  more  during  the  battle,  the  movements  of  his  regi- 
ment from  this  point  becoming  what  Hildebrand,  in  his  report,  styles  "gen- 
eral." The  regiment  at  his  right  followed  soon,  and  the  battery  posted  be- 
tween them  was  thus  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  three  guns,  McCler- 
nand's three  regiments  being  unable  to  support  it.  Hildebrand's  own  regi- 
ment then  breaking  up  completed  the  rout  on  the  left  of  the  church.  This 
necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  battery  at  the  church,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Sherman's  entire  encampment.  So  complete  was  the  demoralization  of 
Hildebrand's  brigade,  that  the  officer  commanding  saw  no  more  of  it  that 
day.  A  new  line  was  formed  by  Buckland  and  McDowell  on  the  Hamburg 
road,  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  camp,  but  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  was 
abandoned  with  the  loss  of  a  battery.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  was 
to  fall  back  still  nearer  to  the  river  and  close  up  on  McClernand's  right. 
This  movement  was  fortunate  for  McClernand,  who  was  now  being  hard 
pressed.  McDowell's  brigade  was  thrown  against  the  enemy's  left  flank. 
Here  the  struggle  was  maintained  until  three  o'clock  P.M.,  the  men  taking 
advantage  of  every  cover  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded. 

On  the  left  the  Confederates  met  even  greater  success  than  on  the  right. 
Prentiss,  as  we  have  seen,  was  attacked  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Sherman. 
At  this  point,  also,  the  surprise  had  been  more  complete  than  on  the  right. 
Prentiss's  command  consisted  of  seven  regiments,  nearly  one  half  of  which 
were  from  Missouri.  The  line  was  formed  on  the  open  field,  while  the  ene- 
my were  sheltered  by  woods.  On  both  flanks  the  Confederate  columns  ad- 
vanced. A  portion  of  Bragg's  corps  came  in  on  Hardee's  right  Prentiss 
was  soon  driven  from  his  position;  his  rear  was  gained  by  the  enemy,  and 
he  himself,  with  nearly  half  of  his  division,  were  captured.  Before  ten 
o'clock  Prentiss's  encampment  was  in  the  enemy's  possession.  Stuart's  iso- 
lated brigade  was  now  placed  in  a  perilous  position.  McArthur's  brigade, 
of  W.  ILL. Wallace's  command,  started  for  his  assistance,  but,  coming  in  too 
far  on  the  right  became  involved  in  the  retrograde  movement  of  Prentiss's 
division.  Stuart  was  on  the  Hamburg  road,  and  a  column  of  the  enemy 
which  came  in  on  the  field  by  this  route  attacked  him  just  after  he  had  with- 
drawn so  as  to  be  out  of  Bragg's  way.  Unable  to  hold  his  position,  which 
was  commanded  by  high  bluffs,  he  fell  back  from  ridge  to  ridge,  making  gal- 
lant resistance  at  each  point,  until  at  noon  he  was  completely  disorganized, 
and  withdrew  from  the  field. 

In  the  mean  while  the  columns  which  had  swept  aside  Prentiss's  division 
bent  their  whole  force  upon  McClernand's  position.  This  division  was  the 
best  and  strongest  in  the  advanced  line.  It  numbered  twelve  regiments,  all 
but  one  composed  of  HHnoisans.  The  other  two  divisions  in  front  consisted 
of  raw  men;  but  McClernand's  division  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Con- 
federate assault  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  some  measure  was  used  to  the  hor- 


rors of  the  battle-field.  But  having  no  efficient  support  on  either  hand,  and 
the  enemy  being  able  to  bring  forward  fresh  troops  continually,  McClernand 
fell  back,  though  not  until  he  had  lost  more  than  half  his  artillery.  His  re- 
treat was  in  good  order,  bringing  him  out  at  length  on  a  line  with  Hurlbut. 
Thus  by  noon  the  entire  Federal  advance  was  driven  in,  routed  for  the  most 
part,  leaving  three  large  encampments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  hav- 
ing sustained  heavy  loss  in  artillery. 

Two  divisions  alone  now  remained  intact,  Hurlbut's  and  W.  H.  L.Wal- 
lace's. Tbese  alone  barred  the  victorious  foe  in  front  from  the  depots  of 
ammunition  and  the  transports.  Wallace  was  now  on  Hurlbut's  left,  par- 
tially filling  up  the  gap  caused  by  Prentiss's  rout  Hurlbut,  for  the  sake  of 
a  better  position,  abandoned  his  camp  and  fell  to  the  dense  wood  in  the  rear, 
where  from  this  cover  he  had  an  advantage  in  repelling  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance across  the  open  fields  in  his  front.  Soon  after  Wallace  also  fell  back, 
and  at  half  past  four  o'clock  the  entire  Federal  army  was  crowded  into  a 
narrow  semicircular  area  extending  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Landing. 

For  eight  hours  the  battle  had  lasted,  and  yet  the  Confederates,  notwith- 
standing their  success,  still  lacked  a  complete  victory.  They  could  see  on 
every  side  many  of  the  material  fruits  of  victory,  such,  indeed,  as  rarely  ever 
attends  a  decisive  triumph  ;  but  the  business  still  before  them  gave  them  no 
leisure  to  secure  these  fruits.  The  work  of  the  day  would  not  be  done  un- 
til the  Federals  were  swept  from  the  field— from  the  Landing  itself— as  they 
had  been  from  their  camps.  Besides,  notwithstanding  they  had  inflicted 
heavy  injuries  on  Grant's  army,  their  plan  of  battle  had  failed.  It  had  been 
Johnston's  design  to  leave  an  outlet  of  escape  toward  the  north  down  the 
river,  and  to  drive  Grant's  army  in  this  direction  by  massing  overwhelming 
columns  against  his  left.  Instead  of  this,  the  Federals  had  fallen  back  on 
either  side  upon  the  centre,  aud  still  presented  an  obstinate  front.  One  cir- 
cumstance bad  especially  daunted  the  Confederates.  At  half  past  two  o'clock 
their  commander  in  the  field  had  been  killed  while  leading  a  charge  against 
Wallace's  division.  He  had  received  a  Minic  ball  in  his  leg  which  severed 
an  artery,  and  soon  died  from  loss  of  blood.  This  bad  led  to  some  confusion 
and  delay  on  the  most  critical  part  of  the  field.  Beauregard,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  indisposition,  was  then  obliged  to  take  the  field,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  the  Federals  had  fallen  back  to  their  last  line  about  the  Landing,  and 
organized  their  scattered  commands. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  deceased  Confederate  commander, 
had  had  a  somewhat  eventful  military  career.  His  military  education  was 
completed  at  West  Point  in  1820.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
after  which  he  left  the  army  until  1836,  when  he  emigrated  to  Texas,  arriv- 
ing there  shortly  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  then  entered  the  Tex- 
an army  as  a  private  soldier.  Soon  he  superseded  General  Felix  Houston 
in  the  chief  command.  This  led  to  a  duel  between  the  two  officers,  in  which 
Johnston  was  wounded.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in 
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Texas,  and  the  next  year  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Cber- 
okees.  He  warmly  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
In  1846  be  commanded  the  volunteer  Texan  Rifles;  was  six  months  after- 
ward an  inspector  general  on  General  Butler's  staff.  President  Taylor  ap- 
pointed him  paymaster  in  1849  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  upon  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  act  authorizing  the  raising  of  additional  regiments, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  In  1857  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  sent  to  Utah,  and  was  soon  made  the  commander  of  that 
district.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Richmond  received  a  general's  commission  and 
the  command  of  the  Confederate  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  He  died 
upon  the  battle-field  for  lack  of  prompt  surgical  attendance.  His  death  was 
at  first  carefully  concealed  from  the  army,  and  it  was  given  out  that  it  was 
not  he,  but  George  M.Johnston,  provisional  governor  of  Kentucky,  who  had 
been  killed.  The  latter,  who  participated  in  the  battle,  was  also  mortally 
wounded.1 

The  Federal  situation  was  discouraging,  but  far  from  hopeless.  "W.  H.  L. 
Wallace  had  been  mortally  wounded.  Prentiss,  with  a  good  part  of  his  di- 
vision, had  been  captured.  Half  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  had  been  lost. 
The  river,  from  Savannah  to  Pittsburg,  was  lined  with  stragglers,  who  were 
panic-stricken  and  unfit  for  fighting.  Lew.  Wallace's  division  of  veteran 
troops,  which  had  been  expected  all  day  from  Crump's  Landing,  bad  mis- 
taken its  route,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  battle-field ;  and  the  whole  army 
was  now  huddled  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  encampment  which  had 
been  occupied  by  W.  U.  L.Wallace.  The  hospitals  along  the  ridge  near  the 
Landing  were  full  to  overflowing  with  killed  and  wounded.  All  day  the 
battle  had  been  fought  without  any  definite  plan;  at  its  opening  Grant  him- 
self was  miles  away  at  Savannah,  and  when  he  came  upon  the  field,  at  ten 
A.M.,  he  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  oppose  the  most  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy  had  done  his  worst  and  spent  his 
force.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  nearly  equaled  Grant's. 
Grant's  depots  of  ammunition  were  still  intact,  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  on  his  part  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  with  perfect  ease  the 
line  which  he  had  adopted.  In  this  state  of  affairs  General  Grant  visited 
Sherman's  line.  The  two  generals  estimated  their  loss,  and  a  plan  was 
formed  for  future  operations.  The  time  was  to  come  when  these  two  offi- 
cers were  together  to  wield  the  united  armies  of  the  republic  against  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  which  now,  at  the  sunset  of  this  6th  of  April,  were  so  de- 
fiant and  confident  of  success.  Grant  naturally  recurred  to  the  battle  of 
Donclson.  He  said  to  Sherman  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  battle,  he  saw 
that  either  Bide  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  other  showed  a  bold  front.    He 


'  The  following  cxtrnrt  from  nn  article  published  in  l!ar),tr'a  Wi'tili/,  January  30, 18G8,  shows  in 
whnt  esteem  General  Johnston  hh*  then  held  in  the  army: 

"  Colonel  Johnston  is  now  in  the  matured  vigor  of  manhood.  He  is  above  six  feet  in  height, 
strongly  and  powerfully  formed,  with  a  grave,  dignified,  and  commanding  presence.  His  features 
are  strongly  mfirked,  showing  Ins  Scottish  lincace,  and  denote  grmt  resolution  and  composure  of 
character.  His  complexion,  naturally  fair,  is,  from  exposure,  a  deep  brown.  His  Imbits  are  ab- 
stemious and  temperate,  and  no  excess  has  impaired  his  powerful  constitution,  His  mind  is  clear, 
strong,  and  well  cultivated.  His  manner  is  courteous,  hot  rnther  grave  and  silent.  He  has  many 
devoted  friends,  hut  they  have  been  won  and  sernred  rather  by  the  native  dignity  and  nobility  of 
his  character  than  by  his  powers  of  address.  Ho  is  a  man  Of  Strong  will  ami  ardent  temper,  but 
his  whole  bearing  testifies  the  self-control  he  has  acquired.  As  n  soldier  he  stands  very  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  army.  As  nn  instance  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  tlint,  in  a  large  assembly  of 
officers  and  gentlemen,  the  gallant  and  impetuous  Worth,  when  asked  who  was  the  beat  soldier  ho 
bad  over  known,  replied, '  I  consider  Sidney  Johnston  the  best  soldier  I  ever  knew.'  " 


had  taken  the  opportunity,  and  had  ordered  an  advance  all  along  the  line, 
and  the  enemy  had  been  beaten.  It  was  just  such  a  crisis  now.  The  two 
instances  were  very  nearly  analogous.  At  Donelson,  Pillow  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  Federal  left  upon  its  centre,  driving  one  entire  division  from 
its  camps.  The  reverse  in  the  present  instance  was  greater ;  but  here,  as  be- 
fore, the  enemy  had  spent  his  force  in  exhausting  charges,  and  a  few  fresh 
troops  would  be  certain  to  turn  the  tide.  These  were  now  near  at  hand  un- 
der Lew.  Wallace.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  army,  thus  re-enforced, 
should  on  the  morrow  assume  the  offensive. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defensive  position  at  the  Landing  had  been  strength- 
ened. All  the  artillery  of  the  army  had  been  placed  by  Colonel  Webster, 
Grant's  chief  of  staff,  to  cover  every  approach.  For  some  time  there  had 
been  a  lull  in  the  firing.  The  enemy  was  marshaling  his  columns  for  the 
final  charge  of  the  day.  It  was  not  long  before  these  columns  approached 
over  the  broken  ground  in  front.  But  the  (ire  from  twenty  guns  checked 
their  advance.  They  could  make  no  headway  against  it  Suddenly,  too, 
there  burst  forth  against  them  a  rapid  and  overwhelming  fire  from  the  two 
gun-boats,  which  had  been  waiting  all  day  for  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  battle.  This  opportunity  was  now  afforded  by  the  position  of  General 
Grant's  army.  This  new  element  in  the  conflict  discomposed  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  field. 

That  night  Beauregard's  head-quarters  were  at  Shiloh  Church.  Just  at 
dark  Lew.  Wallace  came  up.  A  portion  of  Buell's  army  had  arrived.  Buell 
came  to  Sherman  at  the  close  of  the  interview  between  the  latter  and  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  bring  18,000  fresh  men  for  to-mor- 
row's battle.  All  night  long  these  men  were  crossing  in  the  transports. 
Nelson  and  Crittenden  had  been  able  to  get  on  the  field  just  at  the  close  of 
the  last  repulse  of  the  enemy.  These  divisions  were  formed  near  the  Land- 
ing, in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  river,  stretching  up  to  the  Corinth  rond. 
This  line  was  continued  in  the  same  direction  west  of  the  road,  where  Hurl- 
but,  McClernand,  and  Sherman  took  up  their  position.  Among  these  last 
three  divisions  were  apportioned  the  fragments  which  were  left  of  Prentiss's 
and  W.  II.  L  Wallace's.  Lew.  Wallace  came  in  on  the  extreme  right,  con- 
tinuing the  line  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shiloh  Church.  During  the  night 
McCook's  division  of  Buell's  army  took  the  position  on  Crittenden's  right, 
close  up  to  the  Corinth  road.  At  nine  o'clock  it  began  to  rain — a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  those  of  the  wounded  who  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  were  suffering  from  thirst.  The  gun-boats  kept  up  an  annoying  fire 
all  night,  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  that  sleep  which  was  so  necessary  in 
view  of  the  duties  to  be  met  in  the  morning.  It  was  owing  to  this  cannon- 
ade that  the  enemy  was  found  the  next  morning  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  camps  which  he  had  captured  on  Sunday. 

The  battle  of  Monday  did  not  compare  either  in  length  or  severity  with 
that  of  the  previous  day.  The  advance  was  along  either  side  of  the  Cor- 
inth road,  Grant  on  the  right  and  Buell  on  the  left.  It  would  have  been 
better,  doubtless,  if  this  disposition  had  been  exactly  reversed,  as  in  that 
event  the  hardest  of  the  fighting  would  have  fallen  upon  Buell's  fresh  men  ; 
for,  while  the  enemy  had  yesterday  massed  against  the  Federal  left,  he  now 
directed  his  heaviest  column  against  the  right,  which  was  held  in  great  part 
by  the  jaded  troops  of  Grant's  army. 

Beauregard  was  now  outnumbered,  and,  although  he  made  a  gallant  resist- 
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ance  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  day,  be  had  by  noon  brought  into  action  his 
entire  reserve  force,  and  it  was  evident  that  lie  could  neither  hold  his  ground 
nor  secure  the  fruits  of  yesterday's  victory.  He  withdrew  from  the  field  in 
good  order,  falling  back  on  Corinth. 

We  have  called  the  attack  on  Sunday  morning  a  surprise.  General  Grant 
claims  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that,  if  the  enemy  had  sent  him  word 
when  and  where  he  would  attack,  he  could  not  have  been  better  informed. 
"Skirmishing,"  he  says,  "had  been  going  on  for  two  days  between  our  re- 
connoitring parties  and  the  enemy's  advance."  It  is  certain,  however,  tbat 
Johnston's  attack  had  all  the  practical  effect  of  a  surprise.  Grant  himself 
admits :  "  I  did  not  believe  that  they  intended  to  make  a  determined  attack, 
but  simply  to  make  a  reconnoissance."  It  was  just  this  determined  attack, 
preceded  bv  only  a  feeble  and  imperfect  warning,  which  tended  more  than 
any  thing  to  the  Federal  reverse  on  Sunday.  A  larger  number  of  Grant's 
army  were  new  troops  as  compared  with  the  Confederate  army.  The  ene- 
my had  the  important  advantage  of  attack  also,  while  Grant's  command  had 
not  even  ordinary  advantages  in  the  way  of  defense.  Thus  the  panic  arose. 
With  the  exception  of  McCIernand's  division,  there  was  not  a  regiment  in 
the  advance  line,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  which  had  ever  seen  a  battle, 
and  Johnston  gave  these  men  their  first  impression  of  tbe  fury  of  a  charge, 
which  came  upon  them  so  suddenly  as  immediately  to  produce  demoraliza- 
tion. It  was  not  the  fault  of  field  and  company  officers  that  this  happened, 
for  these  officers  did  their  best  to  rally  their  broken  regiments,  and  them- 
selves remained  on  the  field  after  they  had  been  totally  abandoned  by  their 
commands. 

The  battle  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  campaign.  The  losses  were  not 
far  from  equal  on  both  sides.  The  Confederate  loss  Beauregard  estimates 
at  nearly  11,000 ;  that  of  tbe  Federals  was  about  3000  more ;  and  this  differ- 
ence may  be  explained  by  the  number  of  prisoners  lost  in  Prentiss's  divis- 
ion. As  to  tbe  forces  engaged,  there  are  no  exact  official  estimates  given  on 
the  Federal  side.  Grant  had  about  forty  regiments  the  first  day,  one  fourth 
of  which,  at  tbe  lowest  estimate,  were  of  no  use  on  the  field.  Buell  and 
Lew.  Wallace  added  to  this  force,  on  the  second  day,  about  25,000  men. 


Since  the  Confederates  bad  taken 
the  initiative  of  attack  for  the  purposo 
of  defeating  one  of  two  armies  againsl 
which,  combined,  there  was  little  hopa 
of  successful  defense,  and  bad  failed  in 
that  purpose,  the  result  of  the  battle, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  As  a  test  of 
force  it  afforded  encouragement  to  the 
Federal  commanders.  General  Hal- 
lcck  determined  to  reorganize  the  ar- 
mies under  Grant  and  Buell,  and  to 
re-enforce  them  with  every  regiment 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  field.  He  started  from 
St.  Louis  the  very  day  after  the  battle. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  after  bis  ar- 
rival on  the  field.  General  Pope's  divi- 
sion, 25,000  strong,  had  been  brought 
up  from  New  Madrid,  and  before  the 
close  of  April  the  three  columns,  un- 
der their  respective  commanders,  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  move.  Tbe  army  thus  gath- 
ered together  under  Habeck's  com- 
mand numbered  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Beauregard,  also,  bad 
increased  his  force  by  calling  Price 
and  Van  Dorn  from  Arkansas,  who 
added  an  army  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  statement  made  to  his  soldiers 
by  General  Bragg,  almost  equaled  "the  Army  of  Shiloh."  Bragg's  entire 
address  to  his  soldiers  on  May  5  indicates  that  tbe  Confederate  army  at 
Corinth  was  quite  equal  to  Halleck's.  He  says:  "You  will  encounter  him" 
[the  enemy]  "in  your  chosen  position,  strong  by  nature  and  improved  by 
art,  away  from  bis  main  support  and  reliance,  gun-boats  and  heavy  bat- 
teries, and,  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  with  nearly  equal  numbers."  He 
continues :  "  The  slight  reverses  we  have  met  on  the  sea-board  have  worked 
us  good  as  well  as  evil;  tbe  brave  troops  so  long  retained  there  have  hast- 
ened to  swell  your  numbers ;  while  the  gallant  Van  Horn  and  invincible 
Price,  with  the  ever-successful  Army  of  the  West,  are  now  in  your  midst, 
with  numbers  almost  equaling  the  Army  of  Shiloh.  We  have,  then,  but  to 
strike  and  destroy,  and,  as  the  enemy's  whole  resources  arc  concentrated 
here,  we  shall  not  only  redeem  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  at  one 
blow,  but  open  the  portals  of  the  whole  Northwest."  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Halleck's  army  was  much  superior  to  Beauregard's  in  artillery  and 
equipments. 

The  roads  south  from  Pittsburg  were  at  this  season  of  the  year  peculiarly 
difficult.  At  all  times  low  and  marshy,  the  country  was  now  almost  impass- 
able; bridges  which  the  enemy  bad  burned  had  lo  be  rebuilt;  but,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  over  comparatively  dry  roads,  the  army  had  advanced  to  within 
eight  miles  of  Corinth.  This  place  is  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  somewhat  farther  from  Pittsburg  Landing.  It  is.situated  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Charleston  and  Mobile  railroads.  Between  the  small  vil- 
las and  the  Tennessee  the  country  was  broken,  the  roads  across  the  marsh- 
es°had  been  torn  up,  and  the  bridges  destroyed.  In  the  advance  General 
Pope  commanded  the  left,  Buell  the  centre,  and  Grant  the  right;  afterward 
the  right  was  given  to  Thomas,  Grant  being  made  second  in  command. 
Pope's°division  was  re-enforced  with  a  division  drawn  from  Curtis's  Army 
of  the  Southwest.  In  order  to  prevent  the  re-enforcement  of  Beauregard, 
and  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Colonel  Elliott, 
consisting  of  two  cavalry  regiments,  with  orders  to  strike  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Booneville,  and  destroy  the  track,  so  as  to 
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effectually  prevent  its  use  for  the  next  few  days.  Elliott,  it  was  intended, 
should  then  make  his  way  through  Northern  Alabama,  reporting  there  to 
General  Mitchell  at  IluntsVille.  General  Mitchell's  division  of  Buell's  army, 
instead  of  moving  with  the  others  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  had,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  pushed  directly  south  into  Northern  Alabama.  Elliott  was 
partially  successful,  destroying  a  large  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  at 
Booneville. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  with  which  Beauregard  and  Bragg 
had  both  addressed  the  army,  indicating  that  Corinth  must  not  be  abandon- 
ed without  a  desperate  struggle,  that  place  was  evacuated  at  the  close  of  May 
without  any  considerable  conflict  with  the  Federal  forces  marching  against 
it.     Not  a  piece  of  ordnance  was  left  behind. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  the  water  was  falling  so  low  in  the  Tennes- 
see River  that  Halleck  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his  water-base,  and  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  railway  communications.  This  caused  great  delay,  and 
the  enemy  were  able  to  withdraw  no  inconsiderable  number  of  troops  east- 
ward for  the  defense  of  Richmond,  then  threatened  by  McClellan.  But  to 
give  up  Corinth  was  also  to  retire  from  Memphis, 


Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  Commodore  Foote,  with 
bis  mortar  boats  and  some  transports,  moved  down  the  river  against  Fort 
Pillow.  This  aud  Forts  Wright  and  Randolph  were  the  fortifications  guard- 
ing the  approach  to  Memphis,  which  was  seventy  miles  below  Fort  Pillow, 
and  fifty-eight  below  Fort  Randolph.     Fort  Pillow  is  situated  on  the  First 


Chickasaw  Bluffs  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  These  bluffs  rise  to  the  height 
of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  are  broken  by  ravines.  This  point 
on  the  river  is  the  first  good  position  for  defense  below  Island  No.  10.  The 
river  here  makes  a  wide  bend  around  Plum  Point,  and  immediately  below, 
at  the  Bluffs,  another  bend,  so  that  Fort  Pillow  commands  several  miles  of 
the  river  both  above  and  below.  Upon  the  Second  Chickasaw  Bluffs  stands 
Fort  Randolph,  with  Fort  Wright  just  above,  so  that  these  two  works  take 
up  the  line  of  defense  where  Fort  Pillow  leaves  it  off.  Foote  established 
bis  mortars  at  Craighead  Point,  opposite  Fort  Pillow,  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  distant.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  17th  of  April  by  a  fire 
from  these  mortars  upon  the  fort  and  a  small  Confederate  fleet  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  latter.  This  attack  was  repeated  daily,  without  any  very  sensible 
effect.  In  the  mean  time' the  Federal  gun-boats  lay  at  anchorage  just  out  of 
range  above  the  fort.  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  co-operation  of  the  land 
forces,  at  first  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  after- 
ward because  Pope's  division  was  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the  movement 
against  Corinth.  Pope's  army  of  20,000  men  was  withdrawn  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  to  join  Halleck's  command  at  Pittsburg,  which  step,  says 
Commodore  Foote,  "frustrated  the  best  matured  and  most  hopeful  plana 
and  expectations  thus  far  formed  in  this  expedition."  Two  regiments  only, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fitch,  were  left  to  co-operate  with  the  flotil- 
la. The  plan  of  attack  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  if  Pope  had  remained, 
was,  that  a  canal  should  be  built  on  the  Arkansas  side,  so  as  to  enable  the 
gun-boats  and  transports  to  get  in  the  rear  and  thus  cut  off  the  Confederate 
batteries.     Even  with  the  small  force  left  under  Colonel  Fitch,  amounting 
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to  not  more  than  1200  men,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  plan,  but 
without  success. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Commodore  Foote  was  placed  greatly  chafed 
his  spirits.  He  expected,  when  he  left  New  Madrid,  to  be  able  to  capture 
Memphis  within  the  space  of  one  week,  and  the  departure  of  Pope's  army 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  wound  which 
he  had  received  at  Fort  Donelson  added  to  his  despondency.  On  the  14th 
oC  April  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Welles: 

"The  effects  of  my  wound  have  quite  a  dispiriting  effect  upon  me  from 
the  increased  inflammation  and  swelling  of  my  foot  and  leg,  which  have  in- 
duced a  febrile  action,  depriving  me  of  a  good  deal  of  sleep  and  energy.  I 
can  not  give  the  wound  that  attention  and  rest  it  absolutely  requires  until 
this  place  is  captured." 

His  position  was  one  in  which  he  could  not  make  a  formidable  attack, 
and  one  even  which  occasioned  him  apprehension.  His  force  consisted  of 
seven  iron-clad  and  one  woodeu  gun-boat,  sixteen  mortar  boats,  "  only  avail- 
able in  throwing  shells  at  a  distance,  and  even  worse  than  useless  for  de- 
fense," and  the  small  land  force  under  Colonel  Fitch.  Against  him  were 
nine  Confederate  gun-boats  already  at  Fort  Pillow,  and  ten  others  reported 
on  their  way  to  Memphis  from  the  Lower  Mississippi.  He  expected  soon 
to  hear  of  the  arrival  in  his  front  of  the  heavy  gun-boat  Louisiana,  just  be- 
ing completed  at  New  Orleans.  This  boat  occasioned  him  some  alarm, 
though  he  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  others,  most  of  which  were  wood- 
en, though  armed  with  heavy  guns.  Fort  Pillow,  according  to  his  report, 
had  not  less  than  forty  heavy  guns.  "  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  writes, 
"  an  attack  on  our  part,  unless  we  can  first  establish  a  battery  below  the  fort 
under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats,  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  al- 


though its  attempt  might  prove  successful,  and  even  be  good  policy  under 
other  circumstances;  but  it  can  hardly  now  be  so  regarded,  as  a  disaster 
would  place  all  that  we  have  gained  on  this  and  other  rivers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rebel  fleet,  unless  the  batteries  designed  to  command  the  river  from 
below  are  completed  at  No.  10,  or  at  Columbus,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 
I  therefore  hesitate  about  a  direct  attack  upon  this  place  now,  more  than  I 
should  were  the  river  above  properly  protected."  Commodore  Foote  doubt, 
less  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  contest  with  the  water-battery  at  Don- 
elson. At  tiew  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10  every  thing  had  been  made  to 
depend  upon  a  movement  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  Such  a  move- 
ment was  now  scarcely  possible.  Even  the  tools  necessary  for  cutting  the 
proposed  canal  were  not  at  hand,  having  been  removed  with  Pope's  army. 
Foote's  indisposition,  early  in  May,  rendered  it  necessary  for  bim  to  transfer 
the  command  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  to  Captain  C.  H.  Davis.  He  returned 
to  the  East,  and  at  Washington  took  the  superintendence  of  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  to  supersede 
Admiral  Dupout  in  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  While 
on  his  way  to  that  destination  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  New  York  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1863.  His  services  in  the  West  had  been  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  and  the  government.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  his  commission  dating  from  July  16, 1862. 

On  the  10 th  of  May  a  naval  action  took  place  on  tbo  river  between  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  fleets.  The  Confederate  squadron  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  Davis's  report,  of  eight  iron-clad  steamers,  four  of  which  were  fit- 
ted as  rams  from  old  New  Orleans  tow-boats,  the  upper  works  of  which  had 
been  cut  away,  and  their  sides  protected,  in  some  instances,  by  railroad  iron, 
and  in  others  by  bales  of  cotton,  hooped  and  bound  together  by  iron  bands. 
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These  rams  proceeded  up  the  river  and  attacked  the  mortar  boats.  The 
gun-boat  Cincinnati,  under  Commander  Stembel,  followed  by  the  Mound 
City,  under  Commander  Kilty,  hurried  up  to  the  support  of  the  mortar  boats. 
The  Cincinnati  had  hardly  cut  loose  from  the  short,-,  and  was  in  a  position 
which  prevented  her  from  being  easily  handled,  when  the  most  formidable 
of  the  rams  came  up  to  close  quarters.  Twice  the  Cincinnati  let  fly  her 
stern  guns  at  the  ram,  but  without  effect,  and  the  latter  came  against  her 
with  great  force,  although  without  effecting  any  serious  damage.  This  blow- 
enabled  the  Cincinnati  to  move  out  from  shore,  when  she  hurled  broadside 
after  broadside  against  the  sides  of  her  grim  antagonist.  The  ram  again 
trusted  to  her  striking  power,  and  the  two  vessels  again  struck  with  a  vio 
lent  blow,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  ram  received  a  full  broadside  from 
the  gun-boat  alongside,  while  on  both  sides  there  was  a  free  discharge  of 
musketry.  At  this  crisis,  and  while  all  around  him  was  in  confusion,  Com- 
mander Stembel  shot  the  pilot  on  board  the  ram,  and  the  next  moment  him- 
self received  a  severe  wound.  But  the  ram  was  disabled  and  drifted  down 
the  stream.  In  the  mean  while  the  Mound  City  disabled  two  others  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  entire  Confederate  fleet  had  withdrawn  before  the  ac- 
tion had  lasted  an  hour.  The  Mound  City  and  the  Cincinnati  were  so  bad- 
ly crippled  as  to  need  repairing.  - 

Fort  Pillow  was  evacuated  on  the  4th  of  June,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth.  Every  thing  of  any  value  was  either  carried  away 
or  destroyed.  All  that  now  stood  between  the  Federal  force  and  Memphia 
was  the  Confederate  fleet.  Flag-officer  Davis  started  immediately  down  the 
river,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  enemy's  fleet  of  eight  vessels  was 
discovered  lying  off  the  levee  at  Memphis.  On  both  sides  preparations  were 
made  for  an  immediate  contest.  Five  gun-boats— the  Benton,  Cairo,  Caron- 
delet,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis — with  two  vessels  of  the  ram  fleet,  the  Queen 
of  the  West  and  Monarch,  under  Colonel  Ellet,  moved  down  the  river  the 
rams  getting  into  action  first.  The  Confederate  fleet  was  ranged  in  two 
lines  of  battle.  The  contest  was  not  long,  lasting  little  more  than  an  hour, 
and  terminated  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  seven  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  the  action  the  General  Lovell  was  sunk  by  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  most  of  her  crew.  The 
Beauregard  and  Little  Rebel  had  their  boilers  blown  up;  the  former  went 
down,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  abandoned  by  her  crew.  One  boat,  the  Jeff. 
Thompson,  took  fire  from  the  Federal  shells,  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  General  Price  was  run  ashore  and  abandoned.  The  Sumter  and  Bragg 
were  disabled  and  captured.  A  single  boat— the  Yan  Born — succeeded  in 
effecting  an  escape.  Only  three  men  of  the  Federal  flotilla  were  wounded 
in  the  engagement. 

Memphis  was  immediately  surrendered  by  the  mayor,  John  Park;  and 
Colonel  Fitch,  with  his  little  command,  took  possession  of  the  city.  During 
the  whole  of  the  naval  action  the  levee  had  been  crowded  with  a  throng  of 
interested  spectators.  Not  a  few  of  these  hoped  that  it  might  terminate  in 
the  triumph  of  the  national  arms.  The  capture  of  Memphis  left  the  Con- 
federates no  large  city  in  Tennessee.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
force  in  East  Tennessee,  about  Chattanooga,  Kno.wille,  and  Cumberland  Gap 
there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Memphis,  any  Confederate  army 
in  the  state.  Beauregard's  army  had  fallen  back  to  Tupelo,  about  eighty 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  followed  by  the 
advance  of  the  Federal  army  under  General  Pope.  General  Grant's  army 
held  the  line  of  railroad  skirting  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee  from 
Memphis  to  Corinth.  Buell's  column  was  already  moving  upon  Chattanoo- 
ga, which  had  been  uncovered  by  Beauregard's  retreat  In  this  direction, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  General  Mitchell  had  been  operating  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  had  established  himself  at  Huntsville,  on  the  railroad 
connecting  Memphis  and  Corinth  with  Chattanooga;  but,  for  want  of  sup- 
port, lie  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  all  territory  occupied  by  him 
south  of  that  point.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now  occupy  IluntsviUe  in  perfect  security, 
while  all  of  Alabama  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  floats  no  flag  but  that  of 
the  Union."  When  Buell  moved  against  Chattanooga,  Mitchell's  command 
was  given  to  General  Konsseau,  and  General  Mitchell  received  the  command 
of  Port  Royal.  Thus,  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  find  Southern  Tennes- 
see, from  Memphis  nearly  to  Chattanooga,  held  by  three  Federal  armies, 
whose  combined  strength  can  not  have  been  less  than  125,000  men.  Soon 
we  shall  see  this  line  completely  broken  up  by  a  formidable  movement  of 
the  enemy  in  the  rear- 
Shortly  after  his  retreat  from  Corinth,  General  Beauregard  retired  for  a 
brief  period  from  the  army  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  command  was 
turned  over  to  General  Bragg,  who  forthwith  prepared  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. He  began  to  move  his  army  from  Tupelo  westward  toward  Chatta- 
nooga. One  reason  of  this  movement  was  to  anticipate  General  Buell's 
march  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  Bragg  had  an  ulterior  purpose  beyond  that. 
He  intended  from  Chattanooga  to  strike  boldly  into  Kentucky.  By  this 
movement  he  expected  not  only  to  compel  the  abandonment  by  the  Feder- 
als of  their  advanced  positions,  but  also,  by  the  aid  of  Kentuckians,  to  estab- 
lish the  Confederate  government  in  Kentucky.  He  was  certainly  justified 
in  assuming  the  offensive;  for,  although  the  Confederates  had  been  steadily 
losing  territory,  they  had,  in  the  mean  time,  by  this  very  contraction,  been 
steadily  gaining  men.  Detached  forces  had  been  drawn  in  from  ail  parts 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  were  available  at  the  most  critical  points  of  conflict. 
The  Conscription  Act  also  had  brought  into  the  field  large  numbers  of  fight- 
ing men.  The  Federal  armies,  on  the  other  hand,  though,  taken  all  together 
at  this  time,  not  far  outnumbering  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  were  scattered 
all  along  the  rivers  in  the  West,  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  ad- 
vance southward  of  Halleck's  army  necessitated  a  series  of  detached  garri* 
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aons  aloDg  the  lines  of  railroad  used  for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  These 
garrison  were  made  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  guerrilla  operations 
of  the  enemy,  which  in  the  summer  of  1802  were  especially  troublesome  in 
Kentucky. 

Bragg's  projected  invasion  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  guerrilla  expedi- 
tions. The  lower  counties  of  Kentucky  suffered  chiefly  from  their  ravages. 
Property  was  stolen,  outrages  of  every  sort  were  not  uufrequently  perpe- 
trated upon  Union  citizens,  bridges  were  burned,  and  even  the  friends  of  the 
Confederacy  did  not  escape  the  lust  of  these  desperadoes  for  plunder.  The 
most  successful  of  these  expeditions  was  one  undertaken  by  John  Morgan, 
the  most  noted  guerrilla  leader  of  the  war.  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. "When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  a  planter  of  considerable  means, 
but  he  left  his  plantation  and  became  attached  to  General  Hardee's  division 
of  the  Confederate  army.  He  had  protected  Johnston's  rear  in  the  retreat 
from  Nashville.  Soon  after  that  event  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of 
daring  Kentuckians,  whom  he  led  in  a  series  of  predatory  operations  against 
railroads,  supply-trains,  and  loyal  citizens.  His  own  regiment  was  joined 
on  this  occasion  by  some  partisan  rangers  from  Georgia,  a  Texas  squadron, 
and  two  companies  of  Tennessee  cavalry.  He  started  from  Knoxville  July 
4,  and  his  expedition  was  accomplished  in  less  than  one  month,  During 
that  time  he  penetrated  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  within  the  Federal  lines, 
captured  a  large  number  of  defenseless  towns,  took  a  large  number  of  small- 
arms,  and  destroyed  a  great  amount  of  valuable  military  property.  On  the 
11th  of  July  Morgan  had  reached  Lebanon,  a  short  distance  south  of  Frank- 
fort. The  place  was  protected  by  less  than  a  hundred  men,  and  fell  easily 
into  Morgan's  possession.  Here  large  government  depots,  filled  with  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  provisions,  were  destroyed.  Morgan  proceeded  as  far 
northward  as  Cynthiana,  where  the  garrison  was  surrounded  and  captured, 
after  a  desperate  conflict  with  superior  numbers.  This  put  an  end  to  Mor- 
gan's successful  career.  He  was  soon  overtaken  at  Paris,  and  defeated  by  a 
Federal  force  under  the  command  of  General  Green  C.Smith.  At  the  same 
time  Forrest  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  of  a  similar  character.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  the  day  Morgan  entered  Cynthiana,  Murfreesborough,  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  surrendered  to  Forrest.  The  surrender  was  attended  by  the 
capture  of  an  entire  Michigan  regiment.  The  impetuous  onset  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  appears  to  have  at  once  nearly  settled  the  fate  of  the  town. 
The  force  defending  the  place  no  doubt  exceeded  Forrest's  command.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Buell's  report,  the  attack  might  have  been  effectually 
repelled.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had  retreat- 
ed into  Tennessee,  even  ventured  to  attack  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  below  Nashville,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  that  place,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores. 

The  retreat  of  Beauregard's  army  from  Corinth  was  without  doubt  a  most 
judicious  movement.  It  was,  in  great  measure,  a  surprise  to  General  Hal- 
leck,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  form  new  combinations.  Bragg,  who  came 
into  command  on  the  16th  of  June,  had  in  this  way  gained  time  not  only 
to  re-enforce  his  army,  but  even  to  prepare  for  a  formidable  movement  into 
Kentucky.  Every  day  brought  some  new  increment  to  his  army  through 
the  operation  of  the  Conscription  Act.  As  we  have  said  previously,  the  Con- 
federacy had  suffered  very  little  from  the  exhaustion  of  its  fighting  popula- 
tion ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  munitions  of  war,  there  soon  ceased  to  be  any 


great  uneasiness,  for  every  week  now  brought  into  the  several  Confederate 
ports  artillery  of  various  calibre  and  small-arms  without  number;  and,  even 
apart  from  this  foreign  supply,  there  were  already  in  operation,  at  Richmond 
and  the  great  military  centres  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  extensive  man- 
ufactories devoted  to  the  production  of  all  the  needed  material  for  conduct- 
ing the  war.  The  situation  since  the  early  spring  had  wonderfully  changed. 
The  prospects  of  the  Confederacy  were  every  day  growing  brighter.  The 
vast  combinations  which  McClelian  had  formed  for  the  capture  of  Richmond 
had  miscarried,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  subsequent  chapter.  The  govern- 
ment established  by  the  revolutionists  had  shown  itself  competent  to  meet 
emergencies  which  but  a  few  months  since  had  threatened  its  speedy  over- 
throw. That  government,  although  it  had  failed  to  obtain  recognition  from 
the  great  European  powers,  bad  elicited  signal  marks  of  respect  by  the  en- 
ergy with  which  it  was  conducting  a  war  of  so  great  magnitude;  and  by 
many  eminent  foreign  statesmen,  whose  words  carried  with  them  great 
weight  and  authority,  it  was  considered  to  be  on  the  fair  road  to  success. 
At  home,  that  government  had  not  yet  betrayed  its  inherent  weakness.  Its 
hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  had  not  yet  been  relaxed. 
The  bold  front  which  it  was  now  prepared  to  show  in  the  field  inspired  the 
timid  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  silenced  its  strongest  opponents. 
But  this  bold  front  must  be  maintained,  and  at  much  risk.  Any  very  de- 
liberate action  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  policy  which  was  forced  upon 
the  Confederate  executive.  Like  all  revolutionary  governments,  the  Confed- 
eracy was  in  no  position  where  it  could  exactly  measure  its  resources  and 
exercise  a  rigid  economy  in  the  exhaustion  of  its  vital  forces.  Whatever 
else  it  might  be,  it  must  be  audacious;  when  it  ceased  to  be  that,  it  gave  up 
its  prestige  altogether.  It  was  not  permitted  to  stand  upon  the  defensive, 
and  await  the  developments  of  the  national  government  against  which  it 
was  arrayed.  In  a  game  of  that  sort  it  must  inevitably  be  the  loser.  De- 
pending for  its  very  existence  upon  impulse  rapidly  awakened,  it  must  be 
maintained  also  by  popular  impulse.  To  hesitate,  even  upon  the  most  ra- 
tional and  carefully  considered  policy  for  effective  defense,  was  to  invite  a 
popular  reaction.  Audacity  was,  therefore,  the  watchword  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  enemy  must  be  stricken,  blow  upon  blow,  and  paralyzed  be- 
fore he  should  have  time  given  him  to  develop  his  more  various  resources 
for  war.  And  with  the  splendid  armies  now  in  hand,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  this  seemed  quite  possible  to  the  Confederates.  It  looked  like  an  easy 
matter  to  push  back  the  waves  of  war  northward,  and,  by  a  contrary  tempest, 
to  sweep  every  battle-field,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
the  North,  and  perchance  in  the  national  capital,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
What  these  terms  would  be  was  significantly  foreshadowed  in  the  daily  ed- 
itorials of  the  Richmond  journals.  Among  these  were  the  acceptance  by  the 
Northern  states  of  the  Confederate  Constitution,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  secession. 

Evidently  the  Confederates  were  on  the  eve  of  important  offensive  move- 
ments, from  which  they  expected  the  most  extravagant  measure  of  success. 
What  these  movements  were  in  the  West  has  already  been  indicated.  To 
what  issue  they  came,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Bragg,  it  will  be  our 
business  to  show  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter. 

The  possession  of  Knoxville  and  East  Tennessee  gave  General  Bragg  the 
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necessary  foothold  for  tbe  invasion  of  Kentucky.  If  General  Mitchell's  col- 
umn had  been  sufficiently  strengthened,  it  might  have  occupied  such  posi- 
tions in  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia  as  would  have  compelled  the  evac- 
uation of  East  Tennessee.  In  the  month  of  June  the  Confederates  bad 
abandoned  Cumberland  Gap.  With  a  little  exertion  on  General  Buell'a 
part,  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  might  have  been  captured.  The  summer 
months  were  occupied  by  Buell  in  straggling,  impotent  blows  against  the 
enemy.  He  sent  an  expedition  where  he  ought  to  have  marched  with  an 
army.  Thus,  on  tbe  7th  of  June,  General  Negley  appeared  before  Chatta- 
nooga with  a  handful  of  troops,  and  instituted  what  perhaps  might  be  called 
the  feint  of  a  siege.  A  few  more  thousand  men,  who  could  easiljr  have  been 
spared  for  the  purpose,  would  have  captured  the  place,  insured  our  posses- 
sion of  Knoxville,  and  have  given  the  Federal  army  a  strong  position  on 
the  enemy's  flank  if  he  should  advance  into  West  Tennessee.  By  the  want 
of  energy  displayed  in  the  West,  the  Confederates  were  allowed  two  advant- 
ages. They  were  able  to  re-enforce  their  army  in  Virginia,  and  they  were 
permitted  in  the  West  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  advance  northward  by 
the  most  auspicious  route.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
had  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  army.     But  this  blow  had  fallen  chiefly  upon 


General  Grant's  column.  Buell's  army  was  fresh  and  well  organized.  The 
great  want  in  the  West  was  of  a  military  leader — a  man  with  military  in- 
tuitions— a  man  of  sufficient  nerve  to  hold  in  hand  and  effectively  wield  the 
columns  of  a  large  army.  Such  leaders  there  were.  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Thomas — afterward  recognized  as  the  great  martial  heroes  of  the  continent 
— belonged  to  the  Western  army,  and  held  prominent  positions;  but  they 
were  overshadowed  by  officers  whose  claims  were  more  ostentatious.  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  shown  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  operations  against 
Fort  Donelson.  This  the  country  had  appreciated  simply  because  it  result- 
ed in  success;  the  coolness  with  which  the  general  had  formed  new  combi- 
nations when  his  first  plan  had  been  disturbed  by  the  sudden  attack  on  bis 
lines,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  had  done  the  right  thing  at  just 
the  right  time — these  qualities  had  passed  unobserved.  At  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, on  the  6th  of  April,  he  bad  exhibited  tbe  same  coolness  and  nerve,  and 
the  result  was  a  success;  but,  just  at  the  point  of  success,  Buell  came  on  the 
field,  and  the  sudden  turn  which  eighteen  thousand  fresh  men  gave  to  the 
battle  caused  tbe  latter  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  hero  of  the  entire  action.  Both 
Grant  and  Sherman  had  made  great  mistakes — tbey  had  not  yet  learned  all 
the  lessons  of  the  battle-field.     We  have  seen  how,  at  Fort  Henry,  Grant,  by 
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waiting  too  long,  had  let  the  garrison  slip  by  him  on  the  road  to  Honelson. 
We  have  seen  also  what  meagre  preparation  both  he  and  Sherman  had 
made  against  Beauregard's  attack  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  when  the  armies  on  either  side  had  learned  to  intrench  them- 
selves even  in  the  most  temporary  encampment.  General  Thomas  owed 
whatever  elevation  he  had  at  this  time  to  his  victory  over  Zollicoffer  at  the 
battle  of  Mill  Spring;  but  the  time  was  to  come  yet  when  he  should  win 
most  important  victories — when,  by  a  simple  master-stroke,  he  should  wipe 
out  of  existence  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  West.  General  Halleck,  the 
commander  of  the  department  in  which  these  generals  were  operating,  was 
himself  an  officer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  a  careful  student 
of  military  science,  and  was  capable  of  great  strategic  combinations.  He 
lacked,  however,  those  peculiar  characteristics  which  insure  success  to  the 
commander  on  the  field.  Early  in  July,  just  after  McClellan's  celebrated 
change  of  base,  he  was  called  to  Washington  to  occupy  the  positiou  of  gen- 
er.nl-in-chicf,  a  position  for  which  he  had  eminent  qualifications.  His  retire- 
ment from  the  West  left  Buell  and  Grant  as  the  two  great  actors  in  that 
field,  the  former  at  that  time  being  considered  the  greater  general.  Pope, 
who  had  won  great  distinction  as  the  hero  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10, 
was  also  removed  to  the  East,  to  take  an  important  command  in  Virginia. 

This  latter  general  was  fighting  a  desperate  battle  on  the  old  field  of  Bull 
Run  on  the  same  day  that  an  important  engagement  was  going  on  between 
the  Federal  troops  and  tbe  advance  of  General  Kirby  Smith  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky.  Kirby  Smith  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. Early  in  August  he  had  commenced  to  move  northward  in  two 
divisions,  commanded  by  Churchill  and  Claiborne.  Though  he  met  with  lit- 
tle resistance  in  his  march,  be  encountered  many  difficulties.  For  many 
days  his  men  had  nothing  to  eat  but  green  corn.  His  ordnance  train  was 
brought  through  without  loss.  However  troublesome  tbe  intermediate  jour- 
ney, Smith's  army  knew  that  it  was  marching  to  tbe  fertile  valley  of  the 
Kentucky.  At  Richmond  the  first  formidable  resistance  was  encountered. 
This  place  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of 
tbe  state.  There  was  a  force  stationed  here  under  tbe  command  of  Briga- 
dier General  M.  D.  Manson,  consisting  of  about  eight  regiments,  mostly  Indi- 
ana troops,  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  Smith's 
army  was  met  a  short  distance  from  Richmond  by  this  force,  and  the  action 
began  early  on  the  morning  of  August  30.  The  enemy  executed  a  success- 
ful flank  movement  with  a  portion  of  Churchill's  division,  and  broke  the 
Federal  lines.  General  Manson  was  captured.  Just  as  the  field  was  being 
abandoned  to  the  enemy.  General  Nelson,  coming  from  Lexington,  tried  to 
rally  the  flying  troops,  but  without  success;  he  was  wounded  in  the  effort. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  to  a  great  de- 
gree decided  the  battle.  The  Federals  left  a  large  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  tbe  field,  and  lost  largely  in  prisoners.  Nearly  all  of  their  ar- 
tillery, too,  was  captured. 

This  sudden  movement  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Kentucky,  created  intense  excitement  both  in  Kentucky 'and  Ohio. 
In  Frankfort  tbe  Legislature  was  in  session,  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  at  Richmond  adjourned  to  Louisville,  removing  to  that  place  the 
archives  of  the  state,  and  about  one  million  of  money  from  tbe  banks  of 
Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort.     A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Gov- 


ernor Robinson  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
state.  In  two  days  time  Lexington  was  taken.  At  this  stage  of  his  prog- 
ress Kirby  Smith  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  object  of  his  invasion.  He 
said  :  "We  come,  not  as  invaders,  but  liberators.  We  invoke  the  spirit  of 
your  resolutions  of  17S)8.  *  *  *  We  call  upon  you  to  join  with  us  in 
hurling  back  from  our  fair  and  sunny  plains  tbe  Northern  hordes  who  would 
deprive  us  of  our  liberty  that  they  may  enjoy  our  substance."  The  Confed- 
erate cavalry  entered  Frankfort  on  the  6th  of  September.  There  was  no 
efficient  force,  as  it  then  seemed,  to  prevent  Kirby  Smith  from  reaching  the 
Ohio  River.     It  was  even  anticipated  that  he  might  capture  Cincinnati. 

The  excitement  in  Cincinnati  was  so  great  that  martial  law  was  proclaim- 
ed, all  places  of  business  were  closed,  and  the  citizens  were  required  to  arm 
in  defense  of  the  city.  Governor  Tod  issued  n  proclamation  urging  upon 
the  citizens  ofOhio  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  hour.  General  Lewis 
Wallace  was  placed  in  command  of  the  force  gathered  together  to  cover  the 
approach  to  Cincinnati. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Kirby  Smith  was  demonstrating  against  tbe  line 
of  the  Ohio  farther  north,  the  great  bulk  of  Bragg's  army  entered  Kentucky, 
by  way  of  Chattanooga,  en  route  for  Louisville.  The  season  for  this  move- 
ment was  well  timed.  If  successful,  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  valleys,  already  ripening  in  the  fields,  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors;  for,  while  Kirby  Smith  was  charging  against  the  Federals 
that  they  were  holding  Kentucky  in  order  to  secure  her  substance,  the  Con- 
federates were  open  to  precisely  the  same  charge.1  Suddenly,  as  Bragg 
drew  nearer  to  Frankfort,  Kirby  Smith  left  Cincinnati,  and,  by  a  forced 
march,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  him  at  the  capital  on  the  4th 
of  October.  Here  the  two  commanders  amused  themselves  with  the  inau- 
guration of  Mr.  Hawes  as  provisional  governor  of  Kentucky. 

General  Bragg's  own  column  when  he  entered  the  state  on  the  5th  of 
September  consisted  of  thirty-six  infantry  regiments,  with  five  regiments  of 
cavalry.  In  one  week's  time  the  advance  of  the  column  appeared  in  front 
of  Munfordsville,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
over  Green  River,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Up  to  this 
time  Bragg  bad  demonstrated  against  Nashville,  in  order  to  keep  Buell  at 
the  latter  place  until  he  could  strike  the  railroad  between  the  Federal  army 
and  Louisville,  which  was  its  great  base  of  supplies.  He  had,  to  a  great 
degree,  succeeded  in  deceiving  Buell  as  to  his  real  object,  but  his  purpose 
was  at  length  betrayed  through  intercepted  dispatches.  His  movements 
had  been  well  planned.  Smith's  column  demonstrated  against  Cincinnati 
on  the  right,  Bragg's  against  Nashville  on  the  left;  then  suddenly,  in  hoth 
cases,  the  mask  was  laid  aside,  and  both  columns  joined  near  Frankfort,  a 
few  miles  from  the  real  objective  point  of  the  campaign.  Tbe  movement 
was  as  bold  in  conception  as  it  was  ingenious  in  design.  But  it  failed  in 
one  important  particular — it  proceeded  too  leisurely.     General  Brngg  wna 


1  "The  great  and  true  source  of  meal  supply  is  the  State  of  Kentucky.  If  our  armies  coulJ 
puhh  directly  forward  over  Unit  »t:ite,  nnd  occupj,  it  10  the  bunk-  of  tin.'  I  >hio,  the  political  advant- 
ages secured  to  the  South  would  be  of  even  small  account  compared  ivitti  those  the  would  derive 
in  a  sumptuary  point  of  view.  There  nre  more  hogs  and  cattle  in  Kentucky  available  for  general 
consumption,  two  or  three  to  one,  Mian  nre.  now  left  in  nil  the  South  besides  ;  nnd  steps  ought  to  bo 
taken  by  government  todriie  back  then  animals,  us  well  us  rallies  nnd  horses,  ns  our  armies  march 
forward,  and  place  them  within  our  lines.  It  Ls  not  only  positively  important  to  us  that  these  an- 
imals should  be  promptly  secured  as  they  fall  within  our  grasp,  but  it  is  negatively  so,  also,  in  de- 
priving the  enemy  of  the  ccnivt-tiient  supplies  of  meat  for  their  armies  which  they  Jmvc  derived  from 
Kentucky."— -Richmond  Examiner,  September  12, 18G2. 
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too  confident  of  the  completeness  of  his  disguise.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
both  columns  of  his  army  encountered  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  rapid 
march.  He  was  compelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  depend  upon  the  country 
for  supplies;  but  the  country  was  full  of  adherents  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
He  had,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  march,  a  difficult  route ;  mountains  were 
to  be  crossed,  and  here,  where  there  must  be  the  greatest  delay,  supplies  were 
least  abundant.  Then,  again,  after  a  difficult  march,  his  troops  needed  rest 
before  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  decisive  battles.  All  these  dif- 
ficulties must  be  admitted;  but,  in  view  of  other  marches  made  by  great 
armies  during  the  war — marches  longer  and  far  more  difficult,  but  accom- 
plished in  one  half  the  time — it  is  impossible  not  to  lay  the  failure  ofBragg's 
really  splendid  scheme  for  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Ohio  to  his  slow- 
ness of  movement.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  August  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  just  above  Chattanooga.  It  was  six  weeks  before  his  army 
was  joined  by  Smith's  at  Frankfort.  Yet  he  was  delayed  by  no  important 
battle.  The  battle  of  Richmond,  in  which  Kirby  Smith  was  engaged,  was 
decided  in  one  day.  Bragg  himself  had  fought  a  battle  at  Munfordsville  on 
the  14th  and  16th  of  September.  The  advance  of  his  column,  as  previously 
stated,  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  this  place  on  the  13th.  The  Federal 
force  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  the  bridge,  under  Colonel  "Wilder, 
consisted  of  a  little  over  three  thousand  men,  with  four  guns.  This  force 
surrendered  on  the  17th,  after  having  sustained  two  attacks,  with  a  loss  of 
eight  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Rc-enforcements  had  arrived,  so 
that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  was  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  with  ten  guns.  Apart  from  these  battles,  which  gave  the  en- 
emy over  seven  thousand  prisoners,  there  was  no  serious  engagement  on  the 
line  of  march.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt  but  that  Bragg 
and  Smith,  if  they  had  moved  with  greater  rapidity,  might  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Louisville  without  a  struggle.  What  would  have  followed  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Evidently  General  Bragg  counted  upon  a  more  considerable 
demonstration  in  his  favor  from  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  than  he  received. 
As  had  just  been  proved  in  Maryland,  so  too  it  was  demonstrated  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  state  was  at  heart  loyal  to  the  national  government.  Even 
the  occupation  of  Louisville  would  not  have,  probably,  added  materially  to 
the  number  of  Bragg's  army,  while  his  advanced  position  would  have  been 
untenable  against  the  combination  of  forces  which  must  soon  have  gathered 
against  him. 

But  in  the  race  for  Louisville  Buell  came  out  ahead.  Having  been  made 
aware  ofBragg's  purpose,  Buell  kept  in  his  front,  covering  Nashville  at  the 
same  time.  Although  the  enemy  bad  destroyed  the  bridge  across  Green 
River,  Buell's  command  forded  that  stream,  driving  the  Confederates  out  of 
Munfordsville,  and  advanced  rapidly  toward  Louisville.  To  this  latter  place 
had  been  transferred  the  intense  excitement  which  a  few  days  before  had 


prevailed  in  Cincinnati.  Many  veteran  troops,  chiefly  from  Grant's  army, 
had  been  sent  to  both  these  places  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and, 
mingled  with  the  new  levies  of  troops,  had  done  much  to  allay  the  popular 
apprehension.  The  command  at  Cincinnati  was  given  to  General  Lewis 
Wallace,  and  General  William  Nelson  commanded  the  troops  at  Louisville. 
Notwithstanding  Buell's  haste  to  reach  Louisville,  it  is  still  quite  certain 
that,  but  for  one  circumstance,  Bragg  would  have  beaten  him  in  the  ra«> 
The  road  which  the  latter  was  taking  crossed  Salt  River  near  Bardstown, 
about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Louisville,  and  the  bridge  at  this  point  he 
found  destroyed.  The  delay  thus  occasioned  gave  Buell  the  start  Just 
before  the  Federal  army  entered  Louisville,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the 
panic  there  had  reached  its  height.  In  twenty-four  hours  more  Nelson 
would  have  abandoned  the  city.  All  non-combatants  had  been  sent  out, 
and  every  thing  was  in  confusion.  To  confusion  was  added  a  want  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  many  in  General  Buell's  generalship.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter had  scarcely  got  his  army  into  the  panic-stricken  city  before  he  found 
that  an  order  had  been  issued  from  the  War  Department  placing  General 
Thomas  in  command,  and  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  persistent  solicit- 
ation of  the  latter  that  Buell  was  retained. 

The  position  which  General  Buell  held  was  very  similar  to  that  of  McClel- 
lan  at  the  same  period.  Both  generals  were  unfortunate  from  the  political 
associations  in  which,  whether  by  their  own  will  or  otherwise,  they  had  be- 
come entangled.  Americans  do  not  easily  forget  the  past  histories  of  prom- 
inent public  characters.  This  tenacity  of  memory  is  shown  in  the  embar- 
rassments which  attended  Fremont's  administration  in  Missouri.  It  had  not 
been  forgotten  that  McClellan  and  Buell  had  in  former  times  had  political 
affiliations  with  men  who  were  now  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  great 
masses  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  were  willing  to  wait 
until  the  military  competence  or  incompetence  of  these  officers  should  have 
been  proved,  and  to  rest  their  judgment  upon  that  basis  alone,  although 
there  were  many  honest  men  who,  from  the  we!!  known  sympathy  of  McClel- 
lan and  Buell  with  a  distinctively  Southern  sentiment,  feared  that  they  would 
conduct  the  war  with  less  vigor  than  might  else  be  expected.  There  ay 
many  circumstances  which  to  the  historian  will  show  that  this  apprehen- 
sion was  well  grounded,  though,  as  regards  patriotism,  no  impeachment  will 
ever  rest  against  the  names  of  either  of  these  generals.  In  the  mean  time, 
even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined,  they  were  not  allowed  to  pursue  a  purely 
military  policy  without  disturbance.  A  few  partisans  were  determined  to 
meddle  with  their  military  policy.  Those  whose  sympathies  were  allied  to 
theirs  pressed  them  to  a  lenient  policy,  which  would  soften  the  blows  direct- 
ed by  their  arms  against  the  wealthy  slavebolding  classes  of  the  South- 
These  recommended  the  advance  of  those  according  with  them  in  sentiment 
to  the  first  commands.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  equally  parti- 
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Ban  who  pressed  tbera  in  exactly  tbe  opposite  direction.  These  were  un- 
willing that  the  war  should  be  conducted,  no  matter  how  successfully,  upon 
a  policy  which  should  touch  too  lightly  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
did  all  in  their  power  to  incite  popular  opposition  to  McClellan  and  Buell, 
and  they  urged  strongly  upon  the  President  the  necessity  of  their  removal 
from  command.  The  latter,  taking  sides  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
waited  the  course  of  military  events,  determined  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
must  succeed,  and  that,  if  success  should  seem  to  be  more  sure  from  leaving 
slavery  intact,  he  would  so  leave  it;  if  by  its  destruction,  then  it  should  be 
destroyed. 

Buell's  temporary  removal  had  no  other  than  military  grounds,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  was  afterward  fully  proved.  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
better  fitted  to  command,  protested  against  tbe  decree  from  "Washington, 
which  was  then  retracted.  lie  himself  was  made  second  in  command,  and 
thus  occupied  a  position  in  which  his  military  talent  could  not  be  made 
available. 

General  Buell's  army,  designated  as  tbe  Army  of  the  Ohio,  numbered  al- 
together, after  its  junction  with  Nelson,  about  a  hundred  thousand  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were  new  recruits,  who  bad  been  pouring  into  Louisville  for 
the  last  few  days.  At  Louisville  he  lost  thousands  by  desertion.  Tbe  army 
consisted  of  three  corps.  General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook  command- 
ed the  First  Corps,  and  General  Crittenden  the  Second.  Both  these  corps 
had  been  engaged  in  the  second  day's  fight  at  Shiloh.  The  Third  Corps, 
commanded  by  General  C.  C.  Gilbert,  was  Nelson's  old  command.  The 
command  had  been  assigned  to  Gilbert  at  first  temporarily,  when  Nelson 
was  sent  to  Louisville.  Nelson's  tragical  end  gave  him  the  permanent  com- 
mand. 

General  Nelson  was  shot  at  Louisville  on  the  29th  of  September  by  Gen- 
eral Jefferson  C.  Davis.  Tbe  affair  grew  out  of  the  insolence  of  General 
Nelson  toward  the  latter,  who  immediately  borrowed  a  pistol  and  shot  him 
as  he  was  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  Gait  nonse.  General  Nelson  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky.  He  had  been,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  over  twen- 
ty years  in  the  naval  service,  when  he  was  suddenly  transferred  to  a  mili- 
tary department,  relieving  General  Anderson  of  bis  command  in  Kentucky. 
When  General  Buell's  army  advanced  to  Nashville,  Nelson  had  an  import- 
ant command.  At  the  time  of  his  death  be  bad  not  yet  recovered  from  tbe 
wound  which  be  bad  received  at  the  recent  battle  of  Richmond.  He  was 
rough  in  his  manner,  but  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  an  excellent  officer  on 
the  field.  Tbe  difficulty  between  Generals  Davis  and  Nelson  appears  to 
have  sprung  from  some  domestic  dissension,  and  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  an  exhibition  of  insolence  on  the  part  of  Nelson,  who  had  given  Davis 
an  insignificant  command  over  the  home  guard  defending  the  city.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  Nelson  met  Davis  at  the  Gait  House,  and  asked  him 
respecting  the  number  of  men  in  his  command.  Davis  answered  that  he 
had  about  so  many,  giving  the  number  approximately.  Nelson  replied  an- 
grily, mingling  expressions  of  rage  with  those  of  insult,  and  upon  Davis  de- 
manding an  apology,  struck  the  latter  in  the  face.  Davis  then  borrowed  a 
pistol  from  a  lawyer  in  the  vicinity,  followed  Nelson  up  the  stairs  and  shot 
him,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  For  this  act  he  was  subsequently  tried  by 
court-martial  and  acquitted.  General  Davis  was  not  a  graduate  of  tbe  Mil- 
itary Academy,  but  had  been,  previous  to  the  war,  appointed  from  civil  life 
to  a  command  in  the  regular  army.     He  was  one  of  Major  Anderson's  sub- 


ordinate officers  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter.  Immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  that  fort  he  returned  to  Indiana,  his  native  state,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  Twenty-second  Indiana  Volunteers,  joining  General  Fremont'? 
army  in  Missouri,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conflict  with  General  Price,  both  under  Fre- 
mont and  subsequently  under  General  Curtis.  The  spirit  of  General  Davis 
was  evinced  in  the  affair  at  Milford  in  1861,  where,  with  a  force  of  scarcely 
five  hundred  of  the  Iowa  cavalry,  he  surprised  a  Confederate  camp,  captur- 
ing a  force  of  the  enemy  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  his  own  com- 
mand, with  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
It  was  not  until  this  action  that  he  received  from  the  government  a  rank 
corresponding  to  his  actual  position.  His  commission  as  brigadier  general 
dates  from  December  18, 1861. 

General  Bragg  at  Bardstown,  September  26,  issued  a  proclamation  which 
is  worthy  of  note,  because  it  discloses  the  hopes  at  this  time  entertained  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  Confederacy  in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  states  of 
the  Union.  Disclaiming  any  purpose  of  invasion,  he  said  that  his  object 
was  "  to  secure  peace,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  their 
pretensions  to  govern  a  people  who  never  have  been  their  subjects,  and  who 
prefer  self-government  to  a  union  with  them."  He  said  that,  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  tbe  Confederate  government,  commissioners  were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  adjust  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  a  political  separation,  but  that 
the  national  government  refused  them  recognition.  "  Among  tbe  pretexts," 
said  he,  "  urged  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  the  assertion  that  the  Con- 
federate government  desires  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Western  rivers."  On  the  contrary,  he  stated  that  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  had,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  publicly  declared 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  free  to  the  states  upon  its 
borders.  Having  thus  appealed  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
west, he  proceeded  to  make  another  appeal,  namely,  to  their  desire  for  peace. 
The  Confederacy,  he  said,  restricted  itself  to  the  moderate  demand  that  the 
United  States  should  cease  to  prosecute  war  against  it;  but,  because  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  was  relentless  in  this  particular,  the  Confederates 
were  driven  to  protect  their  own  country  by  transferring  the  seat  of  war  to 
ibat  of  an  enemy  who  pursued  them  "with  an  implacable  and  apparently 
aimless  hostility."  "So  far,"  he  said,  "it  is  only  our  fields  that  have  been 
laid  waste,  our  people  killed,  our  homes  made  desolate,  and  our  frontiers 
ravaged  by  rapine  and  murder."  It  rested,  therefore,  with  tbe  people  of  the 
Northwest  to  put  an  end  to  the  invasion  of  their  homes,  either  by  prevail- 
ing upon  the  general  government  to  desist  from  war,  or,  if  that  should  not 
prove  possible,  their  own  state  governments,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eignty, should  secure  immunity  from  the  desolations  of  war  by  making  a 
separate  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Confederate  government  would  be  "ready 
to  conclude  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  basis."  "Nature,"  he  said,  "  has 
set  her  seal  upon  these  states"  [i.  e.,  the  states  of  the  South],  "and  marked 
them  out  to  be  your  friends  and  allies.  She  has  bound  them  to  you  by  all 
the  ties  of  geographical  contiguity  and  conformation,  and  the  great  mutual 
interests  of  commerce  and  productions.  Wben  the  passions  of  this  unnatu- 
ral war  shall  have  subsided,  and  reason  resumes  her  sway,  a  commnnity  of 
interest  will  force  commercial  and  social  coalition  between  the  great  grain 
and  stock-growing  states  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
regions  of  the  South.  The  Mississippi  River  is  a  grand  artery  of  their  mu- 
tual national  lives,  which  men  can  not  sever,  and  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  suffered  to  be  disturbed  by  the  antagonisms,  the  cupidity,  and  the  big- 
otry of  New  England  and  the  East.  It  is  from  the  East  that  have  come  tbe 
germs  of  this  bloody  and  most  unnatural  strife.  It  is  from  tbe  meddlesome, 
grasping,  and  fanatical  disposition  of  the  same  people  who  have  imposed 
upon  you  and  us  alike  those  tariff's,  internal  improvement,  and  fishing  boun- 
ty laws,  whereby  we  have  been  taxed  for  their  aggrandizement,  it  is  from 
the  East  that  will  come  the  tax-gatherer  to  collect  from  you  the  mighty  debt 
which  is  being  amassed  mountain  high  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  your  best 
customers  and  natural  friends.  *  *  *  You  say  you  are  fighting  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  yours  freely,  and  always  has  been, 
without  striking  a  blow.  You  say  you  are  fighting  to  maintain  tbe  Union. 
The  Union  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  union  of  consent  was  the  only  union 
ever  worth  a  drop  of  blood.  When  force  came  to  be  substituted  for  consent, 
tbe  casket  was  broken,  and  the  constitutional  jewel  of  your  patriotic  adora- 
tion was  forever  gone." 

General  Bragg  was  not  the  only  one  who  anticipated  important  results 
from  the  offer  of  peace  to  the  Northwest  based  on  a  future  allianca  The 
very  same  day  that  Bragg  issued  the  above  proclamation,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  laid  before  the  Confederate  Congress  a  report  in  favor  of 
recommending  to  the  President  the  "issuance  of  a  proclamation  touching 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  opening  of 
the  markets  of  the  South  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwestern  states  upon 
certain  terms  and  conditions."  The  time  at  which  this  report  was  made, 
and  the  likeness  which  in  all  respects  it  bears  to  Bragg's  proclamation,  indi- 
cates that  the  latter  was  a  deliberately  considered  document,  in  which  the 
military  officer  was  the  representative  of  a  policy  already  approved  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Confederates.  It  is  quite  evident,  also,  that  prominent 
men  in  the  Northwest,  in  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  had  given  consid- 
erable encouragement  as  to  the  success  of  such  a  policy.  As  much  as  this 
is  directly  stated  in  one  part  of  the  report.  "  It  is  gratifying,"  tbe  document 
rends,  "to  discover  that  high-spirited  and  intelligent  public  men  in  several 
of  the  Northwestern  states  have  of  late  become  exceedingly  nctive  in  their 
endeavors  to  discourage  and  suppress  the  ferocious  war  spirit  heretofore 
raging  among  their  fellow-eitizens,  and  that  their  honest  and  patriotic  efforts 
have  been  already  attended  with  the  most  marked  success."     At  the  same 
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time,  a  minority  report  was  laid  before  Congress  dissenting  from  the  views 
expressed  by  tbe  majority  of  the  committee.  This  report  was  signed  by  E. 
Barksdale,  J.  R  McLean,  and  W.  B.  Smith.  These  individuals  did  not  be- 
lieve it  advisable  to  offer  exclusive  commercial  privileges  to  a  portion  of  the 
people  against  whom  the  Confederacy  was  in  arms.  Tbey  did  not  see  but 
that  similar  motives  and  arguments  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Eastern  states  as  successfully  as  upon  those  of  the  Northwest,  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  New  England  states,  they  thought,  would  be  as  likely  to  be 
conciliated  by  a  discriminating  tariff  as  tbe  Northwestern  farmers  by  tbe 
removal  of  all  tariff,  and  their  sbip-owners  by  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  South  as  the  people  along  the  Mississippi  by  the  free  navigation 
of  that  river.  Give  the  city  of  New  York,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  our 
commercial  affairs,  and  she  would  be  as  likely  to  desist  from  her  wickedness 
toward  the  Confederates  as  Cincinnati  would  be  if  allowed  to  exchange  her 
pork  on  profitable  terms  for  Southern  cotton  and  tobacco.  Tbe  signs  of  re- 
turning reason,  indicating  a  desire  for  the  return  of  peace  among  tbe  inhab- 
itants of  the  Northwestern  states,  were  not  as  apparent  to  them  as  to  the 
majority  of  tbe  committee.1  But,  notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  case,  as 
presented  in  tbe  minority  report,  it  is  very  evident  that  tbe  prosperity  of 
the  South  would  have  been  enhanced  to  a  far  greater  degree  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Western  than  one  with  the  Eastern  states,  if  she  should  succeed 
in  establishing  her  independence.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was  tbe 
indisposition  of  the  Western  states  to  form  such  an  alliance  upon  such  a 
basis. 

General  Bragg's proclamation  contained  a  formidable  menace  in  the  event 
of  the  refusal  by  the  Northwest  of  the  proposed  adjustment.  He  said  in 
effect:  "Here  I  am  with  an  army  which,  including  Smith's  off  at  my  right, 
numbei-s  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  men.  I  bring  also  the  olive-branch, 
which  you  refuse  at  your  peril."  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  bridge 
across  Salt  River  was  down,  and  Buell,  with  bis  army,  had  already  entered 
Louisville.  At  the  same  time  that  he  menaced,  it  was  likely  that  be  must 
prove  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  threats.  Indeed,  it  now  was  becoming 
quite  clear  that  this  Bardstown  proclamation  was  to  be  the  great  feat  of  his 
boldly-planned  campaign.  He  forthwith  made  arrangements  for  retreat. 
Instead  of  pushing  on  toward  Louisville,  he  ordered  his  trains  eastward  to- 
ward Harrodsburg,  leaving  a  strong  force  at  Bardstown,  with  orders  to  keep 
Buell  back  until  October  4'tl'i,  In  tbe  mean  time  he  went  to  Frankfort, 
where  Kirby  Smith  arrived  on  the  4th,  and  the  two  officers  on  that  day 
amused  themselves  with  the  inauguration  of  a  Mr.  Richard  Hawes  as  pro- 
visional governor  of  the  state. 

Buell  was  slow  to  move  against  the  enemy.  His  army  was  tired  with 
long 'marching,  and  his  men  came  to  Louisville  without  shoes  and  poorly 
clad;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  tbe  enemy  were  suffering  even 
more  inconvenience  from  precisely  the  same  causes.  He  gave  his  army  a 
full  week's  rest  at  Louisville,  and  it  was  only  on  the  1st  of  October  that, 
forming  a  movable  column  out  of  his  three  corps,  he  marched  out,  with  a 
train  of  nearly  two  thousand  wagons,  stretching  over  twenty-two  miles,  to 


find  the  enemy.  During  the  week  he  had  been  waiting  the  enemy's  cavalry 
had  swept  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  destroying  daily  prop- 
erty estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  this  matter  of  cavalry  Bragg 
had  great  advantages  over  Buell,  whose  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no 
doubt  more  perfectly  equipped,  and  was  certainly  larger  in  point  of  numbers 
than  Bragg  could  bring  upon  the  field.  Buell  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  mUes  per  day,  and  reached  Bardstown  the  very  day  Bragg  had  determ- 
ined upon  as  that  beyond  which  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  the  place. 
But,  leisurely  as  were  Buell's  movements,  they  brought  his  army  into  such 
close  proximity  with  Bragg's  rear  as  to  give  the  Confederate  general  some 
uneasiness.  This  brought  on  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  which  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  October. 

Buell,  either  from  excessive  caution,  or  because  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
enemy's  situation,  had  already  lost  a  precious  opportunity.  He  ought  to 
have  been  fighting  the  enemy  at  Bardstown  on  the  1st,  instead  of  just  then 
beginning  his  march.  If  he  intended  to  fight  at  all,  here  be  had  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  favor.  Let  us  see  what  he  really  did,  and  with  what  result. 
Smith,  after  tbe  mock  inauguration  of  Governor  Hawes  was  over,  fell 
back  toward  Harrodsburg.  Buell  had  dispatched  one  division — Sill's,  of 
McCook's  corps— to  look  after  him.  Tbe  other  two  divisions — Rousseau's 
and  Jackson's — formed  tbe  left  column  of  Buell's  army,  and  took  the  road 
to  Mackville.  Gilbert,  with  the  third  corps,  formed  the  centre  column, 
moving  by  a  road  farther  westward.  Crittenden's  corps,  the  right  column, 
moved  to  Bardstown,  and  was  delayed  at  that  point  by  sligbt  skirmishes. 
Gilbert  reached  the  northern  skirt  of  Perryville  on  the  7th,  and  began  to 
annoy  Bragg's  rear  with  his  artillery.  McCook  was  within  call;  Critten- 
den would  be  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Bragg  had  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  men  within  call.  These  were  not  all  upon  the  field  at 
Gilbert's  first  collision  with  Bragg's  rear,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  had 
preferred  to  make  a  stand  at  Harrodsburg,  where,  on  the  9th,  he  would  be 
re-enforced  by  Kirby  Smith's  army.  Buell's  movements  had  altered  this 
determination,  and  Bragg,  with  great  promptness,  brought  up  Hardee's  two 
divisions,  under  Buekner  and  Anderson,  and  Cheatham's,  which  was  com- 
manded by  General  Polk.  Buell,  notwithstanding  he  could  outnumber  tbe 
enemy,  still  wished  to  avoid  a  battle  at  this  point,  and  he  ordered  up 
McCook's  corps  from  Mackville  — a  place  equidistant  from  Harrodsburg 
and  Perryville,  and  ten  miles  from  either — only  because  he  anticipated  lh;it 
he  should  meet  with  some  resistance  at  this  stage  of  bis  march. 

McCook  received  this  order  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8tb,  and 
hurried  up  his  column.  His  advance  connected  with  Gilbert's  left  on  the 
road  to  Perryville  before  eleven  A.M.  The  inarch  had  been  through  a 
rugged  country  so  destitute  of  water  that  the  men  suffered  much,  and  even 
the  hospitals  were  insufficiently  supplied.  Along  the  route  Gilbert's  ar- 
tillery was  beard  all  the  morning,  but  there  was  no  general  engagement 
in  tbe  forenoon.  McCouk  arrived  upon  the  field  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
as  the  enemy  was  already  preparing  to  occupy  the  commanding  position  on 
Gilbert's  flank,  whicb  Buell  intended  the  First  corps  to  hold.    This  position 
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it-  i  f  th  Ninth  western  states  upon  certain  terms  and 
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i  wliich  vie  arc  engaged  with  all  possible  activity,  and 
icry,  so  soon  as  the  fame  (.hall  ho  found  practicable,  is 
..![  enlightened  men  who  have  given  their  intention  to 
y  alono  upon  our  own  energies  for  success  in  the  strug- 
hc  present  condition  of  affairs  it  is  quite  manifest  thnt, 
i  which  hi'  arc  engaged  to  an  early  termination, it  will 
should  be  kept  in  a  slate  of  constant  readiness  for  act- 
ual be  neglected  of  striking  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
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II  is  equally  manifest  that  the  enemy  will  never  ho  willing  to  desist  from  the  unjust  and  fero- 
cious war  which  they  are  now  waging  until  the  evils  and  inconveniences  ilmcl  shall  have  heon 
brought  home  fullv  to  themselves.  When  our  valiant  and  disciplined  armies  (enhanced  in  num- 
bers and  in  strength,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  shortly  be)  shall  have  once  found  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  hsivo  inflicted  ajiut  retaliation  upon  those  who  have  so  ruthless- 
ly ravaged  our  territories,  pillaged  our  town?,  and  desolated  our  homes,  it  is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  even  they  will  at  last  bo  able  to  discern  the  rank  injustice  and  brutal  cruelty  which 
they  have  compelled  'us  to  experience,  and  for  tho  peroration  of  which  they  have  not  been  here- 
tofore subjected  to  anv  tiling  like  mJi.-ijii.itc  punishment. 

Your  commit! "e  are  well  sati-fW  that  the  issuing  of  some  such  proclamation  by  the  President  as 
that  described  in  the  resolutions  referred  to  them,  at  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  coald 
not  hut  be  attended  with  tlio  most  salutary  effects.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  government 
at  Washington,  aided  hv  unscrupulous  local  demagogues  in  the  Northwestern  states,  has  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  deluding  (lie  people  of  that  region  into  a  general  Micf  that,  should  we 
succeed  in  our  struggle  fur  iiuleiicndenec,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  ;md  people  of  the 
Confederate  Stat.-,  to  shut  them  out  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  great 
tributaries;  and  though  the  l'rovisional  Congress  of  these  stoics'  long  ago  emphatically  negatived 
this  idea  by  well-known  acts  of  formal  legislation,  yet  your  committee  is  assured  that  the  delusion 
on  this  Babjet  t  still  continues  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  and  that  the  gross  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  thus 
engendered  and  kept  in  existence  by  wicked  and  designing  men,  has  operated  most  effectively  in 
prompting  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  slate,  i'-o  i  loscly  connected  with  the  .South  heretofore, 
both  by  geographical  and  political  tics)  to  conniUio  freely,  Imtli  in  men  and  money,  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war  which,  if  successful  on  the  pari  of  tin. -e  with  whom  it  originated,  would  ho,  event- 
ually, as  disastrous  iu  its  effects  to  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  ..tales  themselves  as  to  those  of 
the  Confederate  Slates  of  America.  It  is  gratifying  to  discover  that  high-spirited  ami  intelligent 
pnblie  men  in  several  of  the  Northwestern  slates  have  <>f  hue  become  exceedingly  active  in  their  en- 
deavors to  di-cunrage  and  suppress  the  ferocious  war  spirit  heretofore  raging  among  their  fellow- 
eitiicns,  and  that  their  honest  and  patriotic  efforts  have  been  already  attended  with  the  most  marked 

Such  a  proclamation  as  that  recommended  in  tho  resolutions  referred  to  this  committee,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  would  have  a  tendency  greatly  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
peace  in  the  Northwestern  states,  he  calculated  to  bring  lh..se  states  .piiekly  into  amicable  relations 
with  tbe  states  of  the  Smith,  withdraw  them  ullumikh  altogether  from  their  p.cent  injurious  no. 
lilical  connection  with  tho  states  of  the  North  and  baist,  with  which  tl.ey  haw  really  so  little  in 
common,  and  thus  enable  us  to  dictate  the  terms  of n jttit  ind honorable  poaceTroin  the  great  com. 
mcrcial  emporium  of  that  region,  through  whoso  influence  mainly  has  this  wicked  and  unnatural 
war  been  thus  far  kept  in  progress.  ;  . 

Minority-  Report.— The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AflBiK.beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  ibe  report  of  the  majority  upon  certain  ruolu 1-  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, touching  the  issuing  by  the  President  of  a  proclamation  to  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  Northwestern 


states,  tendering  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  and  advantageous  treaty 
stipulations  at  tho  close  of  the  war.  _ 

It  it  submitted  that  subjects  relating  to  the  conduct  of  I  he  war  are  not  Appropriate  mntlers  of  in- 
vestigation hv  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hut  waiviii"  this  coii-idi-niti-ui.  tin-  undersigned  toi-illv  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  majority 
touching  the  duties  of  this  house.  It  is  a  work  or  supererogation  for  this  body  to  undertake  to 
decide  and  to  declare  the  mode  of  conducting  tho  war.  It  is  n  question  involving  consequences 
ofvitol  moment,  legitiiuatelv  pertaining  to  the  functions  of  tlio  executive  ami  those  who  have  been 
chosen  to  lend  our  armies.  Bin  if  such  duty  were,  in  fact,  devolved  upon  this  body,  as  is  implied 
by  tho  re]>ort  of  the  mnjoriiv,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  enlightened  warfare  to  un- 
fold the  plan  which  it  i-  de-igncd  to  pursue  in  the  proseentmn  of  the  war. 

It  is  believed  that  thus  fur  the  executive  has  n vailed  hims.  If  of  the  means  placed  at  Ins  disp.-al 
for  conducting  the  war  in  the  manner  most  judicious  and  effective :  and  that  in  the  signal  success 
whicb  bus  attended  our  struggle  for  the  maintt'nnnce  of  the  independence  of  tho  Confederate 
States  will  be  found  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  him,  without  interference,  to  the  exercise  of  tho 
duties  imposed  by  the  Constitution.  .    .        ,        ,  ,      ,, 

The  undersign,  d  dtsaM  from  ihc  recommendation  that  the  government  should  tenner  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  ((ovcrnmciii  with  whom  wo  are  at  war  exclusive  commercial  privileges. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  wi-dom  to  commit  our  government  to  any  fixed  policy  in  advance.  Legisla- 
tion should  not  be  nun.  iputed,  but  si,. .old  I*  shaped  by  existing  events.  Jfn  deviation  from  this 
plain  suggestion  of  wisdom  I--'  advised  in  the  present  instance  upon  the  idea  ot  the  influence  01  an 
animal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwestern  stales,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  same  argument  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
England  states.  The  manufacturers  of  that  section  would  he  conciliated  by  pledges  that  a  dis- 
criminating tariff  would,  at  the  dose  of  hostilities,  be  put  into  speedy  operation  for  building  up 
their  interests  ami  ship-owners  would  he  propitiated  by  pledges  that  ihcy  would  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  earning  trade  of  the  South  as  under  the  old  Union.  And  the  city  01  New  York  would 
he  induced  to  pause  in  her  course  of  follv  and  wickedness  toward  tin-  ('..moderate  States  if  assured 
that  they  would  confer  upon  her  tbe  privilege  of  conducting  their  commercial  affairs  and  enrich- 
ing herself  upon  ibe  proceeds  of  her  labor.  =.,__»,       ... 

The  Northern  people  derived,  under  the  former  government,  an  annual  profit  of  not  less  than 
* im i  I'n'iO  niio  upon  Southern  trade.  Their  implement.'  of  war  will  be  laid  aside  when  nssurcd 
that  their'coff.  rs  shall  be  tilled  with  the  proceeds  of  Southern  labor.  But  the  undersigned  do  not 
hesitate  to  repel  the  suggestion  that  tbe  people  of  the  South  arc  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  such 
a  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  and  hv  so  degrading  a  concession  to  Northern  cupidity.  To  he  respect- 
ed our  course  must  be  firm  and  our  legislation  rational  and  just. 

At  an  early  period  after  the  orgaukaiiun  of  tbe  g.  .vcrniuent  ot  the  Confederate  States,  a  law  was 
pos-ed  deelarinc  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  certain  salutary  restrictions. 
The  r-olicv  ofiliegi.vi-rnmcui  has  not  be.  u  changed  on  ibis  Mihjeet.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been 
know'nto'the  inhabitant-  of  the  N..rtha,.!.ni  -taie- b-f-re  ,l,y  embarked  in  a  wicked  oml  unjus- 
tifiable war  against  ilie  people  -.f  the  Cud. derate  States.  To  proclaim  this  policy  at  the  present 
time  coupled  with  offers  of  their  lucrative  trade,  in  the  manner  suggc-nd  by  ihc  majority,  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree,  derogatory  to  ilic.  dignity  .4  the  government.  It  would  bring  upon  It  tho 
imputation  of  pusillanimity.  It  would  bo  accepted  by  the  enemy  as  a  confession  of  conscious  weak- 
ness niid  its  iiionnible  i,  ndeticv  wiild  be  to  pr.,l.,rn;  the.  war. 

The  undersigned  are  firm  in"  the  opinion  that  the  most  effective  mode  of  conquering  a  peace  is 
not  to  be  found  in  extending  to  the  enemy  propositions  of  reconciliation,  bat  in  the  vigorous  pros- 

The  signs  of  returning  reason,  indicating  a  desire  for  peace  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
western states,  upon  tbe  discovery  of  which  the  majority  have  con  gram  Lit  rd  the  lb  use,  are  believed 
lube  delusive  The  undersign,  a!  regret  to  sav  that  they  have  not  been  able  lo  discern  them.  But, 
iu  the  event  of  the  actual  existence  of  these  alleged  pa.  mo  inductions,  u  is  clear  that  they  are  the 
result  not  of  temporizing  ex|-.dicnts  on  the  port  of  the  government  -.fibe  Confederate  States,  but 
of  its  manifestations  of  purpose  10  prosecme  the  war  with  vigor  and  effect. 

For  these  rcas-ms  the  undersigned  dis-ent  from  the  views  of  ibo  roujoriiy,  and  ask  the  concur- 
rence of  the  bouse  in  the  opinion  that  thoy  should  bo  rejected.  E.  BaMBDaLB, 
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on  Gilbert'1;)  left  was  especially  important,  because  it  secured  access  to  Chap- 
lin's Creek.  McCook  formed  his  line  on  the  range  of  hills  known  as  Chap- 
lin's Hills  west  of  that  stream,  the  road  to  Perryville  being  in  the  rear. 
Two  of  Rousseau's  brigades  held  the  right;  Terrell's,  of  Jackson's  division, 
held  the  left.  This  latter  brigade  not  only  guarded  the  left  flank,  but  pro- 
tected the  trains  in  the  rear.  In  order  to  still  farther  strengthen  the  left, 
Starkweather's  brigade  of  Rousseau's  division  was  placed  in  reserve  behind 
Terrell.  Another  brigade  of  Jackson's  division,  under  Colonel  Webster,  was 
in  reserve  farther  to  the  right,  near  Russell's  house. 


Bragg  attacked  a  little  after  noon.  He  was  compelled  by  McCook's  posi 
tion  to  cross  the  stream  more  to  the  north,  but  his  batteries  played  upon  the 
national  troops  from  favorable  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Be- 
fore long,  Terrell's  brigade  was  attacked  with  great  impetuosity.  This  bri- 
gade consisted  entirely  of  raw  troops,  and  it  was  only  through  some  mistake 
in  manoeuvre  that  it  was  not  in  reserve  in  the  place  of  Stark weat be r's. 
Terrell's  men  wavered  beneath  the  shock,  and,  although  their  division  com- 
mander, General  Jackson,  advanced  to  rally  them,  they  were  swept  from  the 
field,  leaving  Parscms's  battery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Jackson  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire.  He  was  struck  in  the  right  breast  by  a  piece  of  an 
exploded  shell,  and,  with  the  exclamation  "Ob  God!"  fell  from  his  horse 
and  died  without  a  struggle.  Even  the  enemy  paid  a  tribute  to  his  gallant- 
ry. Terrell  also  fell  directly  after,  and  McCook's  left  flank  was  uncov- 
ered, and  would  have  been  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  the  trains,  but  for  the 
pluck  of  Starkweather's  men.  These  belonged  to  Rousseau's  division,  Gen- 
eral O.  M.  Mitchell's  old  command. 

As  soon  as  McCook  had  become  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  left,  he  rode 
over  to  the  right  only  to  find  that  Rousseau  also  had  been  driven  back. 
He  was  even  compelled  to  use  Webster's  brigade.  His  reserves  were  now 
all  in  the  front,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  re -enforcements.  In  his  ef- 
fort to  support  the  right,  Colonel  Webster  was  killed;  Ly  tie,  who  held  the 
extreme  flank,  fell  on  the  field.  It  was  not  until  the  position  at  Russell's 
house  had  been  abandoned  that  McCook  received  any  re-enforcements. 
Then  Colonel  Gooding's  brigade,  of  R  B.  Mitchell's  division,  came  upon  the 
field.  This  brigade  consisted  of  three  regiments,  accompanied  by  a  battery, 
and  added  fifteen  hundred  men  to  McCook's  command,  which  in  the  morn- 
ing had  numbered  thirteen  thousand.  Of  these  there  were  now  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  capable  of  fighting. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Gooding  had  succeeded  in  wresting  the  position 
at  Russell's  house  from  the  enemy  and  saving  the  line.  But  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  great  sacrifice.  At  the  close  of  the  brief  but  desperate  en- 
counter, five  hundred  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Colonel  Gooding  himself  bad  been  taken  prisoner.  Then  there  came 
up  another  brigade  from  Gilbert,  which  went  into  position  on  Gooding's 
right.  In  fact,  Buell  was  only  just  now  aware  that  any  battle  was  in  prog- 
ress. He  had  given  orders  that  McCook  should  not  fight;  but  as  the  en- 
emy attacked,  and  so  much  depended  upon  McCook's  position,  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  else  could  have  saved  the  day  but  fighting.  The  battle  was  now 
over.  McCook  had  with  great  difficulty  held  his  own,  and  had  saved  his 
command,  while  Gilbert  stood  apart,  with  some  twenty  thousand  men. or 
more,  giving  scarcely  more  assistance  or  co-operation  than  if  he  had  been 
fifty  miles  from  the  field.  The  enemy,  with  one  third  of  t lie  force  which 
Buell  had  in  his  front,  bad,  by  making  that  force  bear  upon  McCook's  corps 
alone,  overwhelmed  the  latter  on  both  flanks,  and  almost  swept  it  from  the 
field. 

The  loss  had  been  very  heavy  on  the  Federal  side.  In  Rousseau's  divi- 
sion alone  the  casualties  amounted  to  over  2000;  in  Jackson's  the  loss  was 
greater,  but  many  of  these  were  counted  as  missing.  The  Confederates 
must  have  lost  nearly  as  many  men,  as  they  attacked  formidable  positions. 

The  next  morning  General  Bragg  withdrew  his  force  to  Harrodsburg,  and, 
with  Kirby  Smith,  moved  southward  toward  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and 
thence  out  of  the  state  altogether.  The  Confederates,  although  they  failed 
in  the  military  object  of  their  invasion,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  of  Ken- 
tucky a  great  deal  of  plunder.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner,  "  the  wagon  train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Kentucky  by 
General  Kirby  Smith  was  forty  miles  long,  and  brought  a  million  yards  of 
jeans,  with  a  large  amount  of  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  two  hundred 


wagon  loads  of  bacon,  six  thousand  barrels  of  pork,  fifteen  hundred  mules- 
and  horses,  eight  thousand  beeves,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine."  Of  the  jeans 
nearly  all  were  taken  from  a  single  establishment  in  Frankfort.  A  large 
amount  of  plunder  was  captured.  The  enemy  staid  there  four  weeks, 
and  during  all  that  time  trains  of  cars  were  running  southward  laden  with 
mess  pork  and  other  stores,  and  numerous  wagon  trains  similarly  laden  were 
traversing  all  the  roads  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that  this  was  possible 
illustrates  the  need  which  then  existed  for  an  efficient  Federal  cavalry  force. 
Indeed,  the  want  of  such  a  force  shows  an  extraordinary  degree  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  government  at  this  stage  of  the  war. 

The  invasion  of  Kentucky  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  troops 
under  General  Morgan  to  evacuate  Cumberland  Gap.  This  gap  is  nearly 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  Lexington.  The  mountain  on  either  side  rises  to  the  height  of 
twelve  hundred  feet ;  the  gap  itself  is  traversed  by  an  excellent  road°  The 
position  was  important  to  the  Confederates,  chiefly  because  it  guarded  the 
approach  to  East  Tennessee,  and  thus  covered  the  line  of  railroad  con- 
necting Richmond  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  bad  remained 
in  their  hands  until  General  Mitchell's  campaign  had  compelled,  them  to 
abandon  it,  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a  division 
of  national  troops  under  General  George  W.  Morgan.  A  number  of  un- 
successful attempts  were  subsequently  made  by  the  Confederates  to  regain 
the  Gap.  It  was  only  when  Brngg's  advance  into  Kentucky  had  cut  off 
all  supplies  that  General  Morgan  determined  to  withdraw.  '  He  held  out 
bravely  to  the  last  moment.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  had  no  corn 
left,  and  only  a  meagre  supply  of  beans  and  rice.  On  the  17th  he  with- 
drew from  the  Gap,  blowing  up  the  magazine,  and  burning  the  commis- 
sary building,  with  bis  tents,  wagons,  gun-carriages,  and  other  martial  ap- 
pliances. His  retreat  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  mount- 
ainous and  unproductive  country,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  forma  an  in- 
teresting episode  of  the  war.  Sometimes  destitute  of  water,  always  de- 
pendent for  its  daily  supply  of  food  on  foraging,  harassed  perpetually  by 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  sleeping  at  night  under  the  open  sky,  his  com- 
mand  reached  the  Ohio  River  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  whole  com- 
mand numbered  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  and  it  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
many  embarrassments,  in  bringing  off  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  and 
four  hundred  wagons.  This  success  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Morgan  was  continually  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  waa 
obliged  to  build  new  roads,  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  trains.  His  sick  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  at 
the  Gap. 

Bragg's  invasion  bad  broken  up  the  advanced  line  of  the  national  forces 
in  Eastern  Tennessee.  It  had  also,  to  a  great  extent,  depleted  General  Grant's 
army  in  Mississippi,  portions  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville. But  a  sufficient  force  was  left  to  retain  the  line  already  held,  which 
extended  from  Corinth,  in  Mississippi,  to  Tuscumbia,  in  Alabama.  Some 
important  changes  bad  occurred  since  the  month  of  July.  General  Hal  leek 
had  been  called  to  Washington  to  assume  the  position  of  general -in-chief, 
and  the  command  of  that  portion  of  the  Western  army  not  included  in  Gen- 
eral Buell's  department  had  been  given  to  General  Grant.  Pope  had  been 
called  away  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  his  place 
was  now  taken  by  General  Rosecrans. 
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Though  Bragg  had  taken  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  West 
into  Kentucky,  still  a  large  Confederate  force  had  been  left  in  Northern 
Mississippi.  This  force,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Price  and  Van 
Dorn,  confronted  General  Grant  in  September,  holding  a  position  which, 
from  its  uninterrupted  railroad  connection  with  Chattanooga,  enabled  it  to 
co-operate  with  Bragg's  movement.  Van  Dorn  was  the  principal  in  com- 
mand. If  his  force  had  been  united  to  that  of  General  Price,  the  whole 
would  have  constituted  an  efVective  army.  Instead  of  this,  the  plan  of 
operations  agreed  upon  contemplated  that  Price  should  cross  the  Tennes- 
see River  to  operate  against  the  rear  of  General  Buell,  who  was  then  ad- 
vancing northward  to  intercept  Bragg ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  while  Grant's 
forces  would  thus  be  drawn  eastward  from  Corinth,  the  latter  place  was  to 
be  captured  by  Van  Dorn.  Upon  the  first  development  of  this  plan,  Grant 
began  to  concentrate  his  army  by  abandoning  Tuscuinbia  and  Iuka.  A 
small  force  under  Colonel  Murphy  was  left  at  the  latter  place.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterward  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  dushud  into  the  town, 
drove  Murphy  out,  and  captured  the  place,  which  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  medical  and  commissary  stores.  For  neglecting  to  destroy  the  six  hund- 
red and  eighty  barrels  of  flour  whicb  were  there  stored,  Colonel  Murphy 
was  arrested  by  General  Buell.  It  was  now  determined  by  General  Grant 
to  attack  General  Price  on  the  north,  west,  and  south. 

The  left  wing  of  Price's  army  rested  near  Iuka,  a  little  village  of  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  Against  this  position,  Grant,  accompanied  by 
Ord's  division,  moved  with  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  taking  the  road  to 
Burnsville,  a  little  northwest  of  Iuka.     Rosecrans,  with  two  divisions,  under 


Generals  Stanley  and  Hamilton,  was  ordered  to  Jacinto,  to  attack  m  the  rear. 
Both  columns  started  at  the  same  time.  Rosecrans  reached  Jacinto  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  the  next  day,  after  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  were  met  at  Barnett's 
Corners,  and  were  driven  in.  Grant  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived  at  Burns- 
ville.  By  some  misunderstanding,  each  column  awaited  for  the  attack  to  be 
commenced  by  the  other.  This  occasioned  considerable  delay.  At  length 
a  dispatch  came  from  General  Grant  stating  that  he  was  waiting  upon  Rose- 
crans's  attack.  The  latter  promptly  moved  forward,  and  found  the  Confed> 
crates  posted  on  a  high  ridge  about  two  miles  from  Iuka.  It  was  then  four 
o'clock  P.M.  General  Hamilton's  division  formed  in  line  under  a  severe 
fire.  The  enemy  had  clearly  an  advantage  in  position.  Hamilton  could 
bring  but  a  single  battery,  the  Eleventh  Ohio,  to  bear  upon  him.  The 
ground  was  broken  by  ravines,  and  densely  covered  with  undergrowth.  It 
has  been  claimed  for  each  side  that  it  was  outnumbered  by  the  other.  Rose- 
crans, in  an  order  issued  eight  days  after  the  battle,  speaks  of  the  unequal 
ground,  which  permitted  the  enemy  to  outnumber  bis  men  three  to  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pollard  says  that  the  Confederates  were  "overmatched 
by  numbers." 

It  was  almost  night  when  the  battle  commenced,  but  in  the  two  hours 
during  which  it  lasted  it  raged  with  uncommon  fierceness.  Upon  the  Fifth 
Iowa  and  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  supporting  the  battery,  fell  the  most  stun- 
ning blows  from  the  enemy.  The  former  lost  seventy-six,  the  latter  one 
hundred  and  sixteen,  in  killed  and  wounded.  About  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
battery  there  was  the  hottest  work.     The  action  had  scarcely  lasted  half  an 
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hour  before  seventy-two  of  its  men  were  put  out  of  combat.  The  battery 
was  charged  and  captured  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  again  recaptured 
by  the  Fifth  Iowa.  Thrice  again  was  it  captured  and  recaptured.  The 
fighting  was  in  some  instances  hand  to  hand.  It  is  said  that  in  one  spot, 
not  over  sixteen  feet  square,  there  were  counted  the  next  morning  seven- 
teen Confederate  soldiers  lying  dead  around  one  of  their  officers. 

Grant  did  not  attack,  and  during  the  night  Price's  army  left  the  field. 
By  casualties  in  the  field  and  captures  during  the  forced  retreat,  the  loss 
sustained  by  that  army  amounted  to  upward  of  two  thousand  men.  The 
Federal  loss  was  nearly  eight  hundred.  General  Grant's  combinations  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  General  Price  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  co- 
operation with  Bragg.  Van  Dorn  had  also  failed  of  bis  object,  not  having 
reached  Corinth  soon  enough  to  insure  its  capture.  The  two  armies,  under 
Price  and  Vau  Dorn,  were  soon  concentrated  at  Ripley,  some  distance  west 
of  luka,  for  an  attack  on  Corinth.  General  Grant  had  abandoned  luka  and 
returned  to  Corinth.  Four  days  afterward,  Rosecrans,  who  had  just  been 
promoted  to  be  a  major  general,  assumed  command  of  that  place.  In  order 
to  guard  the  line  of  railroad  upon  which  the  Federal  army  depended  for 
supplies,  General  Grant  proceeded  to  Jackson,  fifty  miles  north  of  Corinth, 
having  posted  Ord's  force  on  the  same  railroad  farther  south,  at  Bolivar. 
Thus  Rosecrans  was  left  at  Corinth  with  an  army  numbering  little  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Van  Dorn,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Mississippi,  moved 
against  Corinth  on  the  2d  of  October,  the  day  after  Buell  marched  from 
Louisville  against  Bragg.  The  battle  known  as  the  Battle  of  Corinth  was 
fought  on  the  3d.  Van  Dorn  moved  from  Chewalla,  on  the  line  of  tbe 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  west  of  Corinth.  It  ought  to  have  been 
evident  to  the  Confederate  commander  that  an  attack  on  Corinth  had  scarce- 
ly a  chance  of  success.  He  had  a  larger  army  than  Rosecrans,  it  is  true; 
but  the  latter  held  a  position  which,  considering  the  situation  of  Grant's  and 
Ord's  columns,  was  defensible  against  an  army  more  than  twice  as  strong  as 
that  constituting  its  defense.  The  reason  that  Van  Dorn  moved  from  the 
west  on  Corinth  was  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Beauregard,  early  in  the 
year,  had  constructed  fortifications  on  the  north  and  east.  These  fortifica- 
tions had  been  very  much  strengthened  since  the  Federal  occupation.  Hal* 
leck  had  constructed  a  line  of  works  inside  of  those  constructed  by  Beaure- 
gard, and  Grant  had  constructed  still  another  inside  of  this  latter.  This  in- 
terior line  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  arranged  with  a  view  to  concen- 
trate the  fire  of  several  heavy  batteries  upon  an  attacking  force. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy's  approach  assumed  a  definite  shape,  Rosecrans 
called  in  the  outpost  garrisons  on  the  south  side  at  luka,  Burnsville,  ami 
Rienzi.  The  outpost  on  the  Chewalla  road  was  withdrawn  a  short  distance 
and  strengthened.  It  yet  appeared  doubtful  to  Rosecrans  whether  the  main 
attack  would  be  directed  against  himself,  or  against  Bolivar,  Bethel,  or  Jack- 
son, at  which  places  there  were  strong  garrisons.  But  be  would  rather  gain 
than  lose  on  cither  supposition.  If  the  attack  was  mainly  against  Corinth, 
theD  bis  position  was  eminently  favorable  for  defense;  if  against  any  posi- 
tion farther  north,  then  his  position  was  ecpually  favorable  for  offensive  op- 
erations in  the  enemy's  rear.  Of  the  two  cases  offered,  he  would  have  much 
preferred  the  latter,  as  more  fatal  to  Van  Dorn.     In  an  interview  with  bis 


division  commanders  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Rosecrans  instructed  them 
"to  hold  the  enemy  at  arm's-length"  until  the  latter  should  assume  a  defi- 
nite position,  when  they  were  to  take  a  position  where  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  their  batteries  and  the  favorable  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corinth. 

On  the  3d,  the  Federal  troops  on  the  Chewalla  road  bad  been  pushed 
back  with  severe  loss.  Brigadier  General  Hackleman  was  killed,  and  Gen- 
eral Oglesby  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  Davies's  division  that  had  been 
principally  engaged.  The  fight  all  day  had  been  a  general  skirmish  in  the 
midst  of  dense  timber,  where  heavy  artillery  could  not  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  plan  of  attack  was,  however,  pretty  fully  developed.  The  main 
rebel  column  under  Van  Dorn  rested  its  right  upon  the  Chewalla  road,  and 
extended  toward  the  north ;  its  left,  under  Price,  lay  upon  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  almost  directly  north  of  Corinth,  while  Lovell  held  the  ex- 
treme right.  It  was  upon  this  side  of  the  town— tbe  northwest  side — that 
Van  Dorn  expected  to  find  the  line  of  defense  weakest.  But  during  the  past 
ten  days  other  works  had  been  built  here,  of  which  tbe  Confederate  com- 
mander was  ignorant.  The  new  line  consisted  of  four  redoubts.  On  tbe 
right,  near  Beauregard's  old  line,  one  of  these  was  situated.  On  the  night 
of  the  3d,  Fort  Richardson,  mounting  five  guns,  was  constructed,  to  cover  the 
approach  by  the  Bolivar  road,  which  ran  out  from  Corinth  a  little  east  of 
north.  Fort  Williams,  which  had  been  built  to  command  the  heights  over 
which  ran  the  road  from  Chewalln,  was  a  very  strong  work,  mounting  sev- 
eral heavy  Parrolt  guns;  and  Fort  Robinette,  built  on  a  high,  narrow  ridge, 
enfiladed  both  the  Bolivar  and  the  Chewalla  roads.  Still  another  fort  on 
the  extreme  left,  near  the  Corinth  Seminary,  strengthened  that  flank,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  afforded  additional  protection  to  the  centre.  The  ground 
along  this  line  was  unusually  favorable  to  the  use  of  artillery. 

With  admirable  skill,  Rosecrans  had  anticipated  the  probable  approach  of 
Van  Dorn's  army — had  done  his  best,  indeed,  to  tempt  the  latter  in  this  very 
direction,  and  bad  made  this  part  of  his  line  as  strong  as  any  other.  His 
line  of  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  faced  northward.  Hamilton's  di- 
vision, which  had  just  fought  the  battle  of  luka,  held  the  right  from  Fort 
No.  1  to  Fort  Richardson.  Then  came  Davies's  division,  joined  on  the  left 
by  six  companies  of  Yates's  sharpshooters.  Stanley's  division,  consisting 
of  two  brigades,  came  next  in  order,  its  left  resting  on  Fort  Robinette,  and 
MeKeari's  division,  with  McArthur's  brigade,  held  the  extreme  left  The 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Mizner,  was  posted  on  both  wings  and  in  tbe  rear. 
The  whole  line  was  covered  well  in  front  by  the  undulations  of  ground, 
and  the  various  batteries,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lathrop,  were  either 
protected  by  fortifications  or  by  an  apron  of  hay  or  cotton-bales. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Confederates  had  placed  the  town  of  Corinth  in 
an  uncomfortable  situation.  There  were  a  grent  number  of  non-combatants 
in  the  place,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  Rosecrans's  line,  and  could  easily  shell  the  town,  was  a  reasonable  ground 
of  uneasiness.  Whatever  apprehension  there  may  have  been  on  this  point 
was  realized  before  daylight,  A  battery  had  been  planted  by  the  enemy  in 
Stanley's  front,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  Fort 
Robinette,  from  which,  before  daybreak,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  the  town. 
The  breakfast-fires  of  the  Federal  soldiers  enabled  the  enemy  to  get  the 
proper  range,  and  a  good  number  of  shells  were  sent  into  the  streets  of 
Corinth.     There  was  panic  then  among  the  nou-coinbatants,  who  had  been 
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uneasy  all  night,  and  who  now  had  recourse  to  hurried  flight  At  daylight 
a  fire  from  Fort  Williams  in  a  very  few  minutes  silenced  the  troublesome 
battery.  The  enemy  meanwhile  was  forming  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
woods,  while  batteries  on  either  side  were  already  in  action,  and  skirmish- 
ing was  going  on  between  sharpshooters  in  the  marshy  ground  in  front. 

At  about  half  past  nine  Price's  column,  in  a  dense  mass,  debouched  on  the 
Bolivar  road.  As  it  advanced  it  took  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  moved  up 
with  fierce  velocity,  as  if  it  would  pierce  and  overwhelm  all  opposition. 
Every  Federal  battery  directed  its  full  and  unobstructed  fire  against  this 
massive  column,  piercing  it  in  front  and  on  the  flank,  and  making  huge  gaps 
in  it — gaps  which  were  no  sooner  made  than  filled.  Musketry  was  then 
added  to  artillery;  "but,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "the  enemy  bent  their  necks 
downward  and  marched  steadily  to  death,  with  their  faces  averted  like  men 
striving  to  protect  themselves  against  a  driving  storm  of  hail."  The  Fed- 
eral sharpshooters  from  behind  their  hastily-built  breastworks  poured  in 
their  fire,  but  still  Price's  column  moved  inflexibly  onward.  As  it  came 
nearer,  the  wedge  had  opened  and  developed  into  two  columns,  spreading 
out  over  the  whole  front  of  the  field.  Up  the  whole  line  pressed  over  ev- 
ery obstruction — up  to  the  crest  of  the  bill,  flanking  Fort  Richardson  on  the 
right.  Davies's  division  began  to  falter;  but  at  the  right  moment  Rose- 
crans  was  in  its  ranks,  and  they  rallied,  but  not  until  the  enemy  had  gained 
Furl.  Richardson.  Even  Rusecrans's  head-quarters  were  captured,  and  from 
the  shelter  of  the  house  a  fire  was  opened  on  troops  in  the  rear.  In  the 
yard  of  this  house  seven  Confederate  soldiers  were  found  dead  after  the 
battle.  Richardson,  after  a  desperate  and  unequal  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  fell  at  last,  and  the  enemy  rushed  into  the  captured  work. 
Scarcely  had  the  fort  been  taken  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  Fifty-sixth 
Illinois. 

Hamilton's  division  on  the  right  had,  in  the  mean  time,  swept  the  enemy's 
lines  on  the  flank  with  a  steady  fire.  Having  fallen  back  a  little  when 
Stanley  wavered,  it  now  charged  forward  in  the  wake  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illi- 
nois. There  was  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  A  few  minutes  before,  and 
it  had  appeared  for  a  moment  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  might  not  com- 
pensate for  his  terrible  loss  in  approaching  by  an  important  success  on  Rose- 
orans's  flank.  But  now  all  was  changed.  Price's  entire  column  was  broken 
and  in  swift  retreat,  flinging  aside  its  arms,  and  scattering  into  the  woods 
from  which,  but  a  little  before,  they  bad  issued  an  immovable  phalanx. 

Van  Dorn's  column,  which  was  to  have  attacked  simultaneously  with 
Price  on  the  Chewalla  road,  was  delayed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Ra- 
vines, and  densely-wooded  thickets,  and  artificial  obstructions  were  in  his 
■way.  The  action  with  Price  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Van  Dorn 
came  on  the  field  too  late.  Still  the  latter  advanced.  If  the  advance  of 
Price's  column  had  been  gallant,  yet  it  was  surpassed  by  the  almost  incredi- 
ble bravery  of  the  Texan  and  Mississippian  soldiers  of  Van  Dorn's  command. 
Besides  the  entanglements  and  topographical  obstacles  in  their  way,  their 
line  of  advance  was  within  point-blank  range  of  the  thirty-pound  Par- 
rott  guns  of  Fort  Williams  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Robinette.  Supporting 
these  works  was  a  strong  column  of  veterans  as  yet  fresh  for  the  battle. 
But  Van  Dorn's  men  overcame  all  obstacles  with  a  courage  that  seemed  ir- 
resistible Colonel  Rogers  came  on  in  advance  at  the  head  of  his  Texan 
brigade.  But  they  paused  at  the  ditch ;  Rogers  fell  just  as  be  had  leaped 
over.  Then  the  Ohio  brigade  of  Stanley's  division,  which  Colonel  Fuller 
had  all  this  while  kept  lying  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  behind  the  ridge 
on  the  right  of  the  fort,  rose  and  delivered  six  successive  volleys,  driving 
the  Texans  back.  But  the  Confederate  supports  came  up,  and  there  was  a 
severe  band-to-band  fight,  which  resulted  at  length  in  the  success  of  the  na- 
tional troops.  The  victory  bad  been  gained  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life.  The 
Sixty-third  Ohio  went  into  the  fight  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
left  just  one  half  that  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The 
rout  of  Van  Dorn's  column  was  as  complete  as  had  been  that  of  Price's. 
Forts  Williams  and  Robinette,  the  latter  of  which  bad  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  assault,  now  poured  their  ruinous  shower  of  shell  into  the  midst  of  the 
flying  enemy.  Such  had  been  the  obstinacy  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Robi- 
nette that  fifty-six  dead  Confederates  were  found  heaped  up  iu  front  of  the 
redoubt. 

The  battle  bad  lasted  now  for  an  hour  and  a  half  since  Prices  column 
came  out  on  the  Bolivar  road.  But  the  pursuit  was  an  important  part  of 
the  battle.  Says  the  correspondent  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted: 
"  The  pursuit  of  the  beaten  foe  was  terrible.  Sheets  of  flame  blazed  through 
the  forest  Huge  trunks  were  shattered  by  crashing  shells.  You  may 
track  the  flying  conflict  for  miles  by  scarified  trees,  broken  branches,  twisted 
gun-barrels' and  shattered  stocks,  bloodstained  garments  and  mats  of  human 
hair,  which  lie  on  the  ground  where  men  died ;  hillocks  which  mark  ditches 
where  dead  rebels  were  covered,  and  smoothly-rounded  graves  where  slaugh- 
tered patriots  were  tenderly  buried."  The  retreat  was  continued  across  the 
Hatchie  River  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Ripley.  General  Hurlbut,  of 
Ord's  command,  joined  in  the  pursuit  Hurlbut,  while  the  battle  was  going 
on,  had  started  from  Bolivar,  intending  to  strike  the  enemy's  rear.  On  the 
6th  the  enemy's  retreat  was  intercepted.  Eight  guns  were  captured,  many 
hundred  small-arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 

As  regards  the  generalship  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  General  Rosecrans  planned  and  fought  the  battle  with 
consummate  skill.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  be  was  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  having  opposed  to  him  two  generals  who  were  as  rash  in  their 
attempt  against  Corinth  as  their  attack  was  magnificent.  Very  few  battles 
iu  the  war  were  so  obstinate  and  bloody  as  the  battle  of  Corinth.  General 
Rosecrans,  in  a  congratulatory  order  issued  October  25tb,  said  to  his  troops : 
"  Upon  the  issue  of  the  fight  depended  the  possession  of  West  Tennessee, 


and  perhaps  even  the  fate  of  operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire  available 
force  of  the  rebels  in  Mississippi,  save  a  few  garrisons  and  a  small  reserve, 
attacked  you.  They  were  commanded  by  Van  Dorn,  Price,  Villipigue, 
Rust,  Armstrong,  Maury,  and  others,  in  person.  They  numbered,  according 
to  their  own  authorities,  nearly  forty  thousand  men— almost  double  your 
own  numbers.  You  fought  them  into  the  position  we  desired  on  the  third, 
punishing  them  terribly  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  in  three  hours  after  the  infantry 
entered  into  action,  they  were  beaten.  You  killed  and  buried  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  officers  and  men,  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished officers  falling,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Rogers,  of  the 
Second  Texas,  who  bore  their  colors  at  the  head  of  his  storming  column  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  of  Battery  Robinette,  where  he  fell.  Their  wounded, 
at  the  usual  rate,  must  exceed  five  thousand.  You  took  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners,  among  whom  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  field-officers,  captains,  and  subalterns,  representing  fifty-three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  thirteen  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  seven  battalions,  making  sixty-nine  regiments,  thirteen  batteries, 
seven  battalions,  besides  several  companies.  You  captured  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  stands  of  small-arms,  fourteen  stands  of  colors,  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  equipments.  You  pursued  his 
retreating  columns  forty  miles  in  force  with  infantry  and  sixty  miles  with 
cavalry,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  Mobile,  if  necessary,  bad  you 
received  orders.         #*,.** 

"  But  our  victory  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  brave 
officers  and  soldiers,  besides  the  wounded.  *  *  *  The  memory  of  the 
brave  Hackleman,  the  chivalrous  Kirby  Smith,  the  true  and  noble  colonels 
Thrush,  Baker,  and  Miles,  and  Captain  Guy  C.  Ward,  with  many  others, 
live  with  us  and  in  the  memory  of  a  free  people,  while  history  will  inscribe 
their  names  among  its  heroes." 

The  same  day  that  this  order  was  issued  General  Rosecrans  was  ordered 
from  Corinth  to  Cincinnati  to  command  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  made  to  comprise  that  portion  of  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  such  parts  of  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama  as  might  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  national  forces.  The  armies  of  the  West  were  at  this 
time  reorganized,  the  troops  under  General  Grant  constituting  the  Thirteenth 
Army  CoTps,  and  those  under  Rosecrans  the  Fourteenth.  On  the  16th  of 
October  Grant  bad  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  was  defined  to  include  Cairo,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
Northern  Mississippi,  and  all  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  , 
After  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Van  Dorn,  collecting  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  his  army,  took  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly  Springs,  on 
the'Cairo  and  New  Orleans  Railroad.  General  Grant,  havtng  received  a  con- 
siderable re-enforcement  from  new  levies,  followed  the  line  of  this  railroad, 
advancing  southward  from  Bolivar  and  Jackson.  He  began  this  movement 
nn  the  4th  of  November.  During  the  month  of  November  it  remained  at 
Ln^range,  three  miles  east  of  Grand  Junction.  The  Federal  occupation  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  advance  which  the  national  armies  had  made  into 
Arkansas,  seemed  to  render  possible  a  successful  campaign  for  the  complete 
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Orleans  Railroad.  But  there  were  great  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  success  in 
ibis  direction,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  that  the  advance  was  far 
into  the  enemy's  country.  A  long  line  of  communications  stretched  back 
in  the  rear,  which  must  be  guarded  against  attack.  No  small  portion  of 
Grant's  army  must  be  detached  for  garrisons  at  Columbus,  Humboldt, 
Trenton,  Jackson,  Bolivar,  Corinth,  and  Grand  Junction,  and  at  every  stage 
of  the  advance  there  must  be  a  farther  depletion.  Mucli  might  have  been 
effected  by  a  large  and  effective  force  of  cavalry;  but  tins  force  was  want- 
ing. The  distance  over  which  supplies  were  to  be  transported,  even  to  Graud 
Junction,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Memphis  was  far  preferable  to 
Columbus  as  a  base  of  supplies,  being  only  fifty  miles  distant  from  Grand 
Junction,  but  the  road  was  not  in  running  order. 

On  the  28th  of  November  Grant  moved  from  Lagrange.  The  next  day 
Hamilton's  advance  entered  Holly  Springs,  from  wbicb  Van  Dorn  bad  re- 
tired, and  was  reported  to  be  strongly  fortified  on  the  Tallahatchie  River. 
By  December  1  the  main  portion  of  Grant's  army  was  in  camp  at  Lampkin's 
Mills,  south  of  Holly  Springs,  and  seven  miles  north  of  the  Tallahatchie. 
Simultaneously  with  Grant's  advance  General  Curtis  marched  a  column  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  General  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  from  Helena,  in  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  Mississippi,  intending  to  co-operate  with  Grant  by  striking 
Van  Dora's  flank  on  the  Tallahatchie.  This  caused  Van  Dorn  to  give  up  the 
position  held  by  him  on  that  river  and  to  retire  farther  southward,  through 
Oxford,  closely  followed  by  Grant. 

Hovey's  expedition  was  very  successful.  The  cavalry  which  accompanied 
it,  under  Colonel  Washburn,  contributed  greatly  to  this  success,  novey's 
column  crossed  the  Tallahatchie  on  tbe  28th  of  November,  and  then  destroyed 
the  railroad  line  for  some  distance.  At  Oakland  an  engagement  occurred 
with  the  Confederate  cavalry,  which  resulted  favorably  to  Colonel  Wash- 
burn. The  Confederate  steam-boats  on  the  Tallahatchie  were  destroyed,  and 
some  locomotives  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  enemy.  Having  effected 
this  much,  and  tbe  enemy  having  fallen  back  nearly  to  Jackson,  the  expe- 
dition returned  to  Helena.  A  few  days  later,  General  Grant  having  made 
his  bead-quarters  at  Oxford,  Van  Dorn  saw  the  way  open  for  an  attack  on 
Grant's  rear.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  surprise  and  capture  Holly 
Springs.  About  daylight  on  tbe  morning  of  December  20,  Van  Dorn's  cav- 
alry, consisting  of  twenty-two  regiments,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Holly 
Springs.  In  the  railroad  depot,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  there  were  two 
trains  of  cars,  one  of  them  empty  and  the  other  loaded  with  cotton.  These 
were  fired.  A  hundred  men  were  guarding  the  valuable  government  stores 
at  tbe  depot,  but  these  were  soon  overwhelmed  and  captured.  Other  detach- 
ments of  infantry  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  were  surprised  and  unptured 
in  squads.  Six  companies  of  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry  were  surrounded, 
but,  after  a  gallant  fight,  cut  tbeir  way  out,  and  the  enemy  began  his  work 
of  destruction.  All  the  Northern  men  in  town  were  taken  prisoners,  aud, 
after  being  plundered,  were  paroled.  The  passenger  and  freight  depots  were 
burned.  The  arsenal,  full  of  arms  and  ammunition,  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  buildings  on  the  public  square  and  eighteen  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  were  involved  in  the  conflagration.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  government  property  destroyed  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars, 
besides  tbe  cotton. 

The  attack  on  Holly  Springs  was  not  a  surprise  to  General  Grant,  who 
had  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Murphy,  commanding  the  town,  that  he  would 
be  attacked.  He  had  sent  on  re-enforcements,  which,  however,  arrived  too 
late.  The  telegraphic  dispatch  to  Colonel  Murphy  reached  him  on  the 
evening  of  the  19tb.  He  bad  under  his  command  five  or  six  hundred  infan- 
try, besides  tbe  Second  Illinois  Cavalry,  and,  with  a  proper  disposition  of  this 
force,  aud  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  defense,  he  might  have 
resisted  the  attack  successfully  until  rc-enforcements  came  to  his  assistance. 
General  Grant,  in  his  order  four  days  afterward,  properly  stigmatized  the 
surrender  of  the  place  as  disgraceful.  He  said  :  "  With  all  the  cotton,  pub- 
lic stores,  and  substantial  buildings  about  the  depot,  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly practicable  to  have  made,  in  a  few  hours,  a  defense  sufficient  to  resist, 
with  a  small  garrison,  all  the  cavalry  force  brought  against  them,  until  the 
re-enforcements,  which  the  commanding  officer  was  notified  were  marching 
to  his  relief,  could  have  reached  him."1 

Other  stations  along  the  line  were  captured,  and  it  was  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion to  destroy  every  bridge  between  Corinth  and  Columbus.  The  destruc- 
tion of  his  diSpot  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Grant  to  continue  his  advance  southward.  He  returned  to  Holly  Springs 
with  his  army,  from  which  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men  was  sent  to 
General  Sherman  to  assist  in  tbe  operations  against  Vicksburg. 

Returning  from  General  Grant's  department  to  that  which  was  now  under 


1  The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  January  IB 
at  Holly  Spring*: 

"Tho  surprised  camp  surrendered  1800  - 
iliiucly  paroled.  And  then 
Mississippi  Central  ddpAt— I 
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wren)  estimated  to  be  liulfn 
high.  Turpentine  was  thro 
house  and  public  building*, 
high,  with  medical 
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Rosecrans's  command,  we  find  the  eastern,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  central 
part  of  Tennessee  occupied  by  the  Confederate  army  which  Bragg  bad  with- 
drawn from  Kentucky  in  October. 

The  army  which  Rosecrans  received  from  Buell  was  now  largely  re-en- 
forced by  new  levies.  President  Lincoln  had,  in  July  and  August,  called 
600,000  new  men  into  the  field.1  Buell's  army  had  been  greatly  depleted 
by  desertions.  In  June  some  14,000  men  were  absent  from  bis  command. 
This  demoralization  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  September,  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  arrest  deserters  and  return  them  to  service.  Rose- 
crans  had  in  his  army  so  many  raw  recruits  that  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
vote considerable  time  to  their  discipline.  In  moving  against  Bragg,  he  had 
also  to  contend  against  another  difficulty.  Two  large  armies  had  ravaged 
the  space  intervening  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  since  the 
middle  of  summer.  It  was  now  autumn  ;  and,  unless  Rosecrans  waited  for 
the  harvests  of  another  year  to  ripen,  he  could  enter  upon  an  active  cam- 
paign only  after  he  should  have  accumulated  a  large  store  of  provisions. 
Not  only  could  he  not  supply  his  army  from  the  country,  but  the  very  av- 
enues of  communication  with  a  distant  base  of  supplies  must  be  provided. 
The  Cumberland  River  was  too  low  for  his  purpose.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  bad  been  destroyed  by  Bragg.  The  bridges  had  been 
burned,  and  the  tunnel  at  Gallatin,  north  of  Nashville,  had  been  destroyed. 
The  railroad  must  be  repaired,  and  even  theu  it  would  be  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  river.  The  enemy  had  a  superior  force  of  cavalry,  under  Forrest  and 
Morgan,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  Bragg  to  dispatch  a  force  to 
his  rear  which  would  undo  in  an  hour  the  work  of  days.  It  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  interrupt  the  water  communication  except  by  elaborate 
fortifications.  A  river  does  not  depend  upon  the  safety  of  bridges,  as  does 
a  railroad,  for  its  continuous  and  perfect  communication. 

In  the  subordinate  officers  there  was  some  change.  We  drop  Gilbert,  and 
have  the  good  fortune  of  Thomas's  company  as  an  actual  instead  of  a  nom- 
inal commander.  McCook  and  Crittenden  are  retained,  and  Rousseau  is 
deservedly  elevated  to  the  command  of  a  corps.  In  the  exchange  of  Buell 
for  Rosecrans  we  are  also  gainers,  if  we  look  for  vigorous  operations.  There 
are  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  as  we  have  pointed  out;  but  liosccrans  meets 
these  with  a  determined  will.  Little  more  than  a  month  after  his  assump- 
tion of  command  he  is  on  the  move,  and  by  the  1st  of  November  has -bis 
advance  at  Bowling  Green.  A  week  later  McCook's  corps  passed  through 
Nashville.  But  the  railroad  had  been  completed  only  as  far  as  to  the  north- 
ern border  of  Tennessee. 


1  Ttic  following  ij'  !■■.  prepared  from  ■■•11-  .  .1 
each  of  the  loyal  stoics  tip  10  Dtiomber  1,  1 802. 
Jnst  nficr  Iho  capture  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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If  the  Confederates  ever  needed  a  commander  bold,  and  at  the  same  time 
wise,  it  was  now.  The  opportunity  offered  to  such  a  commander  was  even 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  summer.  Then  the  Confederate  armies  were 
being  rapidly  filled  by  the  new  Conscription  Act,  and  numbers  had  made 
Bragg  confident  of  great  results  to  be  gained  by  a  march  to  the  Ohio.  His 
invasion  had  not  gained  the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  had 
failed  to  take  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  He  had  not  even  gained  any  im- 
portant victory  in  the  field.  The  Northwestern  states  bad  not  sued  for 
peace,  notwithstanding  the  magnanimous  terms  which  he  had  offered. 
Even  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  had  not  rallied  around  his  standard.  Those 
wtio  joined  him  bad  been  pressed  into  the  service  against  their  will.  What 
might  have  been  the  attitude  of  Kentuckians  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
military  objects  of  his  invasion  is  only  conjecturable.  Many  bad  greeted 
bis  arrival  when  the  way  seemed  open  to  a  grand  success.  Many  had  been 
intimidated  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  his  array  when  there  was  a 
panic  in  the  groat  Northern  cities  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  and  when  as  yet 
ihe  Federal  armies  appeared  incompetent  to  oppose  on  adequate  resistance. 
But  when  his  army  began  to  halt,  then  to  waver,  and  finally  to  retreat  with- 
out the  prestige  of  victory  before  Buell's  army,  the  situation  was  reversed. 
Those  who  were  intimidated  lost  their  fears.  Those  whose  expectations  of 
Confederate  success  had  been  aroused  now  lost  their  hope,  and  began  to 
fear  for  the  consequences  of  their  premature  demonstrations  in  Bragg's  fa- 
vor. Bragg  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  what  be  had  threatened  against 
those  who  resisted  him,  and  had  disappointed  those  who  had  been  too  hasty 
and  prodigal  in  their  trust  When  bis  troops  left  Lexington,  women  ran 
through  the  streets  wringing  their  hands  in  terror  and  dismay,  and  his  train 
was  encumbered  with  the  vehicles  of  panic-stricken  refugees.  When  the 
more  wealthy  citizens  looked  upon  the  flaming  piles  in  which  their  property 
was  being  consumed,  because  if  left  it  would  no  longer  enrich  a  Confederate 
army,  the  keen  anguish  of  distress  was  mingled  with  a  sentiment  of  disgust 
for  the  treachery  of  which  they  had  become  the  unhappy  victims.  But  an 
immense  amount  of  stores  which  bad  been  captured  from  the  defenseless 
was  carried  away  by  the  retreating  army,  and  litis  was  almost  the  solitary 
token  of  its  poor  success.  When  the  train  passed  through  Bryantsville,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  the  few  guns  and  ammunition  wagons  which  had  been 
captured  had  the  precedence.  Then  came  the  long  train  of  captured  stores, 
which  was  followed  by  humiliated  refugees,  flying  with  their  negroes  in 
every  imaginable  sort  of  vehicle,  from  stately  carriages  and  stage-coaches 
down  to  ambulances  and  Jersey  wagons.  The  infant^,  artillery,  and  cav- 
alry of  the  army  brought  up  the  rear,  and  intermixed  with  the  medley  spec- 
tacle were  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  "  The  effect  of  our  retreat 
along  the  road  every  where,"  writes  a  Confederate  historian,1  "was  sinking 
and  depressing  in  the  extreme.  No  miniature  banners  waved,  no  white 
kerchiefs  greeted  our  troops  with  approving  smiles  from  lovely  women,  and 
no  wild  cheer  was  heard  responsive  to  the  greetings  which  had  attended 
their  march  into  Kentucky.  Trembling  women  stole  to  the  doors  to  look 
upon  the  strange,  mystified  scene  before  them,  and,  as  the  truth  gradually 
forced  itself  upon  them,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they  shrank  back, 
fearing  even  to  make  the  slightest  demonstration  of  friendliness.  All  was 
sullen,  downcast,  and  gloomy."  The  same  writer  farther  on  admits  "  that 
the  South  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  manifestations  of  public  senti- 
ment in  Kentucky."  He  says:  "The  exhibitions  of  sympathy  in  this  state 
were  meagre  and  sentimental,  and  amounted  to  but  little  practical  aid  to  our 
causa  Indeed,  no  subject  was  at  once  more  dispiriting  and  perplexing  to 
the  South  than  the  cautious  and  unmanly  reception  given  to  our  armies, 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  reference  we  have  made  to  the  sen- 
timent of  each  of  these  states  leaves  but  little  room  to  doubt  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  dread  of  Yankee  vengeance  and  love  of  property  were 
too  powerful  to  make  them  take  risks  against  these  in  favor  of  a  cause  for 
which  their  people  had  a  mere  preference,  without  any  attachment  to  it 
higher  than  those  of  selfish  calculation." 

In  the  summer,  then,  Bragg  had  been  overconfident  of  his  power  to  over- 
whelm the  states  of  the  Northwest  by  bis  newly-conscripted  army.  Now 
his  force  was  less  in  number,  but  the  opportunity  offered  was,  even  under 
this  disparaging  circumstance,  more  tempting  to  a  vigorous  military  leader. 
It  was  possible  now  to  make  use  of  the  solitary  advantage  gained  by  the 
summer  campaign.  The  devastation  of  the  country  over  which  both  armies 
had  passed  and  repassed,  while  it  hindered  Rosecrans,  in  so  far  helped  Bragg. 
The  latter  had  shown  a  great  degree  of  boldness  in  design  in  the  summer 
campaign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bad  betrayed  his  lack  of  great  executive 
ability.  So  far  as  successful  execution  of  a  plan  depended  upon  fearless 
firmness,  bo  could  be  trusted;  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  keen  and  com- 
prehensive insight,  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  foiled.  It  was  just  this  lat- 
ter eloment,  which  ho  so  much  wanted,  that  was  most  necessary  in  an  en- 
counter with  Rosecrans,  who  was  himself  especially  distinguished  by  this 
very  characteristic  of  genius.  The  Confederate  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
was  now  in  command  of  the  department,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  the  field 
on  account  of  a  severe  wound  received  in  Virginia,  in  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines.  That  Johnston  was  a  far  abler  general  than  Bragg  can  not  well  be 
questioned,  but  what  would  have  been  the  prospect  of  success  if  he  had  been 
actually  in  command,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  infer  from  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  into  his  subsequent  campaigns. 

On  the  26th  of  November  tho  cars  for  the  first  time  ran  through  to  Nash- 
ville. A  heavy  force  was  posted  at  Gallatin  to  protect  tho  load.  From  that 
time  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  speedily  pushed  forward.  At 
tho  close  of  December  tho  army  had  boon  clothed,  and  sufficient  ammuni- 
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tion  and  supplies  were  brougbt  to  Nashville  to  secure  the  army  against  the 
needs  which  might  at  any  time  arise  from  the  interruption  of  the  railroad. 
Having  made  these  preparations,  Rosecrans  awaited  his  opportunity,  which 
was  not  long  wanting.  It  was  impossible  for  Bragg  to  make  ft  false  move 
which  would  not  immediately  lay  him  open  to  his  wary  antagonist.  To  all 
appearance  Rosecrans  was  at  his  leisure.  It  was  given  out  that  he  would 
no  doubt  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Nashville.  But,  as  soon  as  bis  army 
was  provided  for,  be  began  to  look  with  dissatisfaction  upon  the  interval  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Murfreesbo rough.  Which  army  should  cross  that  in- 
tervening space  to  attack  the  other— his  or  Bragg's?  Bragg's  army  num- 
bered sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  force  nearly  one  third  was  cavalry. 
Rosecrans  had  40,000  infantry  and  about  3000  cavalry.  The  question  as 
between  a  movement  from  Nashville  on  Murfreesborough  and  one  from 
Murfreesborough  on  Nashville  was  momentous.  The  army  receiving  the 
attack  would  avoid  the  waste  of  force  attending  an  advance  movement,  and 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  fortifications.  But  it  was  important  that  an  action 
should  not  long  be  delayed.  The  enemy  could  well  afford  to  wait,  but  every 
day  materially  diminished  Roseorans's  stock  of  provisions.  Happily  for 
Rosecrans,  Bragg  solved  the  problem,  and  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner, 
by  sending  off  a  largo  portion  of  his  cavalry  under  Forrest  and  Morgan. 
Forrest  was  dispatched  to  General  Grant's  rear,  while  Morgan  advanced  into 
Kentucky  to  break  Rusccrans's  line  of  communication.  This  was  a  fortu- 
nate event  for  Roaecrana.  One  brigade  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  under  the 
best  horseman  of  the  Confederacy,  was  thus  out  of  the  field.  Morgan  was 
not  dangerous,  acting  in  his  rear,  as  provision  bad  been  made  against  that 
event.  These  "  clouds  of  mounted  men,"  as  Rosecrans  called  them,  had  been 
his  principal  annoyance.  They  swept  the  country  in  every  direction.  Rose- 
crans's  cavalry  force  was  so  small  that  it  was  kept  within  the  infantry  lines. 
Bragg  had  still  a  large  cavalry  command  left  under  Generals  Wheeler  and 
Wllarton.  So  settled  was  Bragg's  opinion  as  to  RosecranB's  indisposition 
to  assume  the  offensive,  that  he  had  on  neither  of  the  roads  leading  in  his 
direction  any  heavy  force.  Folk  and  Kirby  Smith  were  at  Murfreesbor- 
ough, while  Hardee  held  the  left  toward  Franklin  with  an  advanced  guard 
at  Nolensville.  Rosecrans  deemed  that  his  opportunity  had  arrived,  and 
moved  December  26th.     McCook's  corps  of  tbrco  divisions  advanced  on  the 
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Nolensville  pike  against  Hardee.  Thomas,  with  two  divisions  under  Neg- 
ley  and  Rousseau,  advanced  by  the  Franklin  and  Wilson  pikes  to  threaten 
Hardee's  flank,  and  then  to  fall  in  to  Nolensville,  ready,  in  the  event  of 
McCook's  success,  to  support  Crittenden  against  an  attack  at  Stone  River, 
south  of  Lavergne;  for  Crittenden  had  advanced  along  the  Murfreesbor- 
ough pike  to  the  latter  place  with  Wood's,  Palmer's,  and  Van  Cleve's  divi- 
sions. Crittenden's  corps  at  Lavergne  was  the  pivot  of  the  entire  move- 
ment; McCook's  was  to  strike  hard  upon  Hardee;  and  Thomas's  was  to 
support  either  McCook  or  Crittenden,  as  circumstances  should  decide.  The 
plan  was  admirably  well  conceived.  There  were  two  possible  issues  to  the 
action:  either  Hardee  would  be  re-enforced, and  the  main  battle  would  be 
fought  west  of  Murfreesborough ;  or  be  would  fall  back  on  Murfreesbor- 
ough, uniting  with  Polk  and  Smith  in  the  defense  of  that  place. 

On  the  26th  McCook  was  skirmishing  all  day,  and  at  night  occupied  a 
strong  position  at  Nolensville.  The  same  night  Crittenden  was  at  La- 
vergne, having  passed  over  a  rough  and  difficult  country,  intersected  by 
forests  and  cedar  brakes.  Thomas  also  had  made  good  progress,  meeting 
little  resistance.  Alt  this  day  and  the  next  the  separate  columns  pushed 
on  through  a  drenching  rain.  The  Christmas  holidays  were  now  begun, 
but  they  were  no  holidays  to  the  weary  soldier.  On  the  second  day  of  his 
advance  the  movements  of  Hardee  were  clearly  developed.  He  was  retreat- 
ing, but  not  southward.  It  was  now  certain  that  the  battle  would  be  fought 
at  or  a  little  north  of  Murfreesborough.  On  the  night  of  that  day  Critten- 
den had  reached  Stewart's  Creek.  Thomas  had  brought  his  column  to  No- 
lensville. McCook  was  following  Hardee  closely  and  watchfully.  On  the 
29th  McCook's  advance  brought  him  within  seven  miles  of  Murfreesbor- 
ough ;  Crittenden  moved  to  within  tbrco  miles  of  that  place,  at  Stone  River; 
and  Thomas  held  the  centre,  Rousseau's  division  being  nearer  to  Crittenden, 
and  held  in  reserve;  while  Neglcy's  was  in  the  front.  That  night  Rose- 
crans, having  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Stewart's  Creek,  went  to  the  fron^ 
where  he  remained.  Although  it  was  only  about  thirty  miles  from  Nash- 
ville tu  Murfreesborough,  Roseerans's  advance  on  the  latter  was  greatly  im- 
peded by  Wheeler's  and  Wharton's  cavalry.  Tho  main  cause  of  delay, 
however,  wns  tho  necessity  for  Rosecrans  to  await  the  development  of  the 
afluir  between  McCook  and  Hardee. 
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The  situation  of  Bragg's  army  was  a  good  one  for  defense.  Upon  Mur- 
freesborough  as  a  centre  numerous  important  pikes  converge.  The  rail- 
road from  Nashville,  taking  Lavcrgno  upon  its  route,  runs  through  the 
town  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  As  Rosecrans  had  little  cavalry,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  Bragg  to  detach  from  bis  army  any  considerable  force  to 
guard  that  portion  of  the  railroad  which  was  in  his  possession.  He  held  a 
central  position,  while  Rosecrans  moved  along  the  radii  of  a  quadrant.  One 
thing,  however,  was  unfavorable.  The  topography  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stone  River  rendered  it  difficult  to  operate  successfully  with  cav- 
alry. It  was  a  broken  and  heavily -wooded  country,  with  here  and  there  an 
open  field,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  battle  known  as  the  battle  of  Stone  River  lasted  several  days.  But 
the  main  actions — those  which  decided  its  character  and  result — were  fought 
on  tbe  31st  of  December,  1862,  and  the  2d  of  January,  1863.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Stone  River,  a  stream  which,  flowing  eastward, 
-  crosses  the  pike,  a  mile  north  of  Murfreesborougb,  where  it  abruptly  changes 
its  course,  flowing  northward  and  parallel  with  the  road.  On  the  evening 
of  December  30th,  the  left  of  Rosecrans's  line  lay  along  the  river  on  its  west- 
ern bank.  Two  divisions  of  Crittenden's  corps,  Van  Clove's  and  Wood's, 
extended  from  the  Murfreesborougb  pike  to  the  river.  The  other  division 
— Palmer's — held  the  cotton-licld  on  the  right  of  the  pike.  Thomas  held 
the  centre,  with  Negley  on  Palmer's  right,  and  Rousseau  in  reserve.  McCook 
lay  oft"  to  the  left,  his  line  being  extended  to  a  great  length  toward  the 
Franklin  road,  facing  southeastward. 

Stone  River,  which  skirted  the  Federal  left,  ran  through  the  enemy's  line. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Confederate  army  lay  on  the  west  bank  opposite 
McCook.  This  portion  of  Bragg's  lines  was  held  by  Hardee's  corps.  Breck- 
inridge's division  of  this  corps  was  detached  from  the  rest,  and  held  a  posi- 
tion on  the  east  bank.  Polk  held  the  ground  between  Hardee  and  Breck- 
inridge. 

Both  Bragg  and  Rosecrans  had  determined  to  attack  on  the  31st,  and  the 
plan  of  attack  formed  by  each  exactly  corresponded.  On  each  side  the 
bulk  of  the  army  was  massed  on  the  left  wing.  Bragg  thought  to  whip 
McCook,  and  push  Rosecrans  off  from  the  pike  connecting  him  with  Nash- 
ville. Rosecrans  designed  to  crush  Breckinridge,  and,  rapidly  following  up 
the  blow,  get  in  between  the  enemy  and  Murfreesborough.  Neither  had 
any  positive  expectation  of  being  attacked  by  the  other.  As  Rosecrans  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  left  wing  across  the  river  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plan, 
his  movements  were  subject  to  greater  delay.  He  was  thus  somewhat  an- 
ticipated by  Bragg.  He  had  instructed  McCook,  in  case  of  an  attack  being 
made  upon  bis  corps  by  Hardee,  to  hold  out  stubbornly,  thus  insuring  the 
success  of  the  attack  on  Breckinridge  and  Polk. 

McCook's  corps  consisted  of  three  divisions,  which  extended  from  left  to 
right  thus:  Sheridan,  Davis,  Johnson.  The  latter  division  was  surprised 
by  Hardee  at  daybreak  on  the  31st,  and  while  Rosecrans's  movements  on 
the  left  had  hardly  begun.  The  latter  was  not  unwilling  that  McCook  should 
be  attacked,  if  only  it  did  not  disturb  his  prearranged  plan.  But  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  Hardee  was  rapidly  gaining  on  McCook.  Perhaps  be  re- 
membered the  obstinacy  with  which  this  corps  of  McCook's  bad  a  few  weeks 
before  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  same  enemy  at  Perryville.  Three  or 
four  hours  of  obstinate  resistance  on  McCook's  part  would  without  doubt 
enable  him  to  overwhelm  Breckinridge;  certainly  such  commanders  as  Da- 
vis and  Sheridan  could  maintain  the  battle  for  that  length  of  time.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  which  disturbed  Rosecrans's  confidence.  McCook's 
"line,  be  feared,  was  not  arranged  in  a  proper  manner.  He  had  the  night  be- 
fore spoken  of  this  arrangement  to  McCook.  Said  Rosecrans:  "I  don't  like 
the  facing  so  much  to  the  cast,  but  must  confide  that  to  you,  who  know 
the  ground."  The  battle  had  been  going  on  about  an  hour,  when  one  of 
McCook's  staff  officers  announced  that  the  right  was  heavily  pressed,  and 
needed  assistance.  The  messenger  was  not  sufficiently  explicit.  He  cer- 
tainly failed  to  impress  upon  Rosecrans's  mind  the  impression  that  there  was 
any  danger.  Tbe  fact  was  that  two  of  Johnson's  brigades — Kirk's  and  Wil- 
lich's — had  been  routed,  leaving  their  batteries  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Da- 
vis, too,  had  been  doubled  up  brigade  by  brigade,  although  gallantly  resist- 
ing, and  driven  back.  This  was  not  reported  to  Rosecrans;  and  the  latter, 
although  he  heard  the  battle  swerving  more  and  more  to  tbe  left,  supposed 
that  McCook  was  refusing  his  right  gradually,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  him.  He  therefore  directed  the  officer  to  return  and  direct  General 
McCook  to  bold  on  obstinately. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  second  officer  arrived,  as  Van  Clcvc  was  crossing 
Stone  River,  and  stated  that  the  right  wing  was  being  driven.  This  was 
now  only  too  evident  to  Rnsccrans,  who  could  hear  the  sound  of  battle  rap- 
idly swaying  northward.  Sheridan  had  followed  Davis,  and  the  peril  was 
now  imminent.  Van  Clcvc  was  recalled,  and  two  of  hia  brigades  sent  over 
to  tbe  centre.  Rousseau's  division  was  sent  into  the  cedar  brakes  to  sup- 
port Sheridan,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  formation.  The  scene 
which  met  Rosecrans's  eye  as  he  went  over  to  the  right  would  have  un- 
nerved a  man  of  leas  resource.  The  stragglers  from  McCook's  routed  com- 
mand were  swarming  to  the  rear  through  the  brakes  in  crowds,.  The  ene- 
my had  succeeded  in  breaking  up  Rosecrans's  plan  of  attack,  and  had  car- 
ried his  first  position.  Even  Negley  had  given  way  in  the  centre,  and  Rous- 
seau could  scarcely  bear  up  against  the  impetuB  of  the  attack.  All  the  troops 
on  Palmer's  left  had  been  sent  to  the  right.  The  only  division  which  re- 
tained its  original  position  was  Palmer's.  Let  ue  sec  how  that  division  was 
situated,  hu  much  now  depended  upon  it.  Most  of  the  division  waH  now  on 
the  right  of  the  pike.  Cruft's  brigade  was  a  little  in  the  rear,  in  the-  wood. 
Hazen  ntood  across  the  pike,  so  that  his  front  line  extended  eastward  to  the 


railroad  which  runs  between  the  pike  and  the  river.  It  was  of  tbe  first  im* 
portance  that  this  position  of  nazen's  should  be  held,  in  order  to  cover  the 
formation  of  a  new  line,  in  which  work  Rosecrans  was  now  engaged.  The 
river  on  Palmer's  left,  being  deep  and  having  but  a  single  ford,  was  a  good 
flank  defense.  A  rise  of  ground  at  the  railroad  afforded  some  protection 
against  the  enemy's  artillery.  Palmer's  troops  were  well-disciplined  veter- 
ans, and  were  fresher  than  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  fighting 
since  morning.  About  ten  o'clock  Hazen  and  Cruft  were  attacked  in  great 
force;  but,  fortunately,  the  valor  of  the  Federal  troops  and  the  strength  of 
Parsons's  artillery  baffled  every  onset.  The  whole  of  Bragg's  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Breckinridge,  was  now  engaged.  At  one  o'clock  P.M.  and  at 
four  o'clock  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  drive  Hazen  from  his  position,but 
without  success. 

In  the  mean  time  Rosecrans  had  been  at  work  farther  to  the  right  When 
McCook's  routed  battalions  retreated  out  of  the  corn-fields  and  through  the 
skirts  of  tbe  woods  on  Rousseau's  flank,  the  latter  officer  found  it  quite  im- 
possible, under  the  circumstances,  to  get  his  division  into  position  in  the 
cedar  thicket.  Galloping  oft"  to  General  Thomas,  he  described  his  situation. 
In  the  rear  there  was  open  ground,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Murfrees- 
borougb. Here  the  railroad  and  turnpike,  abont  fifty  rods  apart, run  through 
a  slight  cut,  forming  a  natural  rifle-pit.  Farther  back  there  is  on  either  side 
of  the  road  a  swell  of  ground,  which,  once  gained  and  held,  constituted  an 
impregnable  position.  To  this  favorable  position  Rousseau  withdrew  his 
division,  with  General  Thomas's  permission.  Guenthcr's  and  Loomis's  bat- 
teries were  posted  on  the  left,  with  Stokes's  Chicago  battery,  and  were  strong- 
ly supported  by  a  brigade  of  regulars.  Scribner's  brigade  touk  position  in 
the  natural  rifle-pit  above  mentioned,  and  Beatty's  brigade  held  the  crest  on 
the  right,  which  stretched  away  to  the  northern  edge  of  a  cedar  wood. 
Scarcely  had  the  line  been  formed,  stretching  from  Hazen  northwestwardly 
to  Van  Cleve's  position  on  the  right. flank,  when  the  gray  uniforms  of  Har- 
dee's troops  were  seen  issuing  from  the  edge  of  this  wood.  The  hill  on  tbe 
left,  where  the  batteries  had  been  placed,  commanded  the  entire  space  in 
front  of  the  wood  on  the  right,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  enemy  came  forth  into 
the  open  ground  his  ranks  were  mown  down  without  mercy.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Bragg  to  move  Rosecrans  from  bis  strong  position,  while  every 
onset  decimated  the  ranks  of  his  own  troops.  Tbe  prompt  formation  of  the 
Federal  line  in  the  strongest  possible  position  had  turned  the  fortune  of  tbe 
battle.  But  Rosecrans's  loss  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  had  been  heavy. 
Over  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  had  been  captured  by  Wharton's  cavalry.  Wheel- 
er bad  the  day  before  succeeded  in  gaining  Rosecrans's  rear,  and  captured  a 
large  number  of  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  and  baggage,  and  so  small 
was  the  Federal  cavalry  command  that  he  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
lines,  and  joined  Wharton  on  the  left.  But  these  movements  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  scarcely  disturbed  Rosecrans,  who  could  not  by  any  mere  annoy- 
ance, or  even  partial  reverse,  be  diverted  from  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

The  battle  on  Wednesday  ended  with  the  complete  repulse  both  of  Har- 
dee on  the  right  and  of  Polk  at  the  centre.  Hazen  at  the  close  of  the  day 
withdrew  from  the  advanced  position  which  be  had  held  with  wonderful 
tenacity  for  ten  hours.  The  next  day  opened  the  new  year,  1863.  Rose- 
crans's position  was  so  strong  that  Bragg  feared  to  make  an  assault,  and 
contented  himself  with  skirmishing  and  a  few  cavalry  raids.  Rosecrans  had 
been  rc-enforced  by  Starkweather's  and  Walker's  brigades;  but  he  preferred 
to  wait  for  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  before  resuming  oft'ensivo 
operations. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  January,  the  contest  was  renewed  with  some  degree 
of  vigor.  Bragg  early  in  tbe  morning  directed  a  heavy  cannonade  against 
the  Federal  ceutre  from  four  strong  batteries,  and  made  demonstrations 
against  the  right.  But  tins  show  of  attack  was  not  followed  up,  and,  indeed, 
was  intended  merely  to  discover  whether  Rosecrans  still  kept  his  position  in 
force;  for  the  cavalry  scouts  had  reported  to  Bragg  indications  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  commander. 

White  Bragg  was  speculating  thus  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  Rose- 
crans, the  latter  was  quietly  crossing  Stone  River  with  Van  Cleve's  divi- 
sion, and,  before  Bragg  was  fully  aware  of  the  movement,  he  had  gained  a 
position  on  and  under  cover  of  an  eminence  which  commanded  Polk's  line, 
enfilading  it  Either  Polk  must  withdraw  or  Van  Cleve.  The  whole  of 
Breckinridge's  division,  therefore,  was  massed  in  front  of  the  threatening 
position,  and  heavily  supported  by  artillery,  and  by  cavalry  to  the  number 
of  2000.  Before  the  formidable  assault  which  was  made  by  Breckinridge 
at  about  four  o'clock  P.M.,  Van  Cleve  retired  in  some  confusion  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  situation  at  this  point  was 
exactly  revorsed,  and  the  pursuers  were  the  pursued. 

Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  the  eminence  carried  by  Breckin- 
ridge was  the  crest  from  which,  on  Wednesday,  Loomis's,  Guenther's,  and 
Stokes's  batteries  had  belched  forth  destruction  against  the  enemy.  Here 
General  Crittenden,  who  commanded  on  this  part  of  the  field,  directed  his 
chief  of  artillery  to  dispose  his  batteries  for  a  terrific  cannonade,  while  three 
brigades— two  of  them  from  Negloy's  di  vision— were  ordered  up  to  meet  the 
onc°ny,  who  was  endeavoring  to  push  bis  advantages.  At  this  point  Rose- 
crans reports :  "  The  firing  was  terrific  and  the  havoc  terrible.  The  enemy 
retreated  more  rapidly  than  they  had  ndvnnced.  In  forty  minutes  they  lost 
2000  men."  Bragg  had  timed  his  assault  fortunately  for  himself.  Had  it 
occurred  earlier,  with  the  same  disastrous  result,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  protracting  tho  already  sufficiently  bloody  battle  of  Stone  River  for 
another  dny.  Roseorans  says:  "It  was  now  aftor  dark  and  raining,  or  wo 
bIiouUI  have  pursued  the  enemy  into  Murfreesborougb.  As  it  wos,  Critten- 
den's corps  passed  over,  and,  with  Davis,  occupied  tho  crests,  which  wcro  ia- 
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trenched  in  a  few  hours."  If  Bragg  had  deemed  Polk's  line  untenable  with 
a  single  division  in  this  commanding  position,  now  that  it  was  occupied  by 
a  whole  corps  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Confederate  general  to  with- 
draw. In  order  to  guard  against  an  attack  on  bis  right,  which  might  again, 
as  on  Wednesday,  disturb  his  plans,  Rosecrans  resorted  to  a  very  ancient, 
but  very  effective  species  of  strategy.  By  a  heavy  division  of  camp-fires, 
and  by  a  feigned  line  of  battle,  whose  only  reality  consisted  in  torches,  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  Confederate  commander  with  more  respect  for 
his  forces  in  that  direction  than  might  have  been  entertained  upon  a  closer 
inspection. 

About  noon  on  the  3d  of  January,  Bragg  determined  to  give  up  the  con- 
test. Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  fighting  during  the  day.  It  had 
been  raining  since  long  before  daybreak,  and  Rosecrans  would  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  pushing  the  enemy,  dragging  his  artillery  through  the 
muddy  fields.  Besides,  the  troops  of  both  armies  were  nearly  exhausted  by 
exposure  and  fatigue.  That  night  Bragg  retreated  to  Duck  River  with  per- 
fect security.  It  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  Rosecrans,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  follow  in  pursuit.  Even  if  the  weather  had  been  favorable,  he 
had  no  cavalry,  and  his  artillery  horses  were  worn  out. 

Bragg  and  Rosecrans,  in  their  official  reports  of  the  battle,  both  claim  that 
they  were  opposed  by  superior  numbers.  Rosecrans  estimates  the  force  with 
which  he  left  Nashville  at  nearly  47.000,  and  in  the  battle  at  43,000.  The 
enemy's  force  he  estimates  at  over  62,000.  Bragg,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
the  number  of  his  effective  force,  on  the  morning  of  December  31,  as  less 
than  35,000,  and  estimates  the  force  opposed  to  him  at  nearly  70,000. 

Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  the  battle  of  Stone  River  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  war.  The  entire  Federal  loss  in  killed  was  1553, 
of  whom  92  were  officers.  The  wounded  numbered  a  little  over  7000,  and 
the  loss  in  prisoners  was  nearly  3000,  making  the  Federal  loss  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  12,000,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire  army.  The  entire 
Confederate  loss  is  stated  bv  Bragg  as  10,000.  Both  armies  lost  the  services 
of  important  general  officers  by  death  or  wounds.  General  Sill,  of  McCook's 
corps,  was  killed.  On  the  Confederate  side,  Generals  James  E.  Rains  and 
Roger  M.  Hanson  were  killed,  and  Generals  Chalmers  and  Adams  were 
disabled. 


[May,  1861. 


Turning  now  from  the  military  operations  in  Tennessee,  we  will  close  this 
chapter  with  a  review  of  the  political  situation  in  that  state. 

The  manner  in  which  Tennessee  was  first  carried  over  to  the  side  of  the 
rebellion  has  been  recorded  in  this  history.  The  governor  of  that  state, 
Isham  G.  Harris,  had  From  the  first  identified  himself  with  the  Confederate 
leaders.  With  evident  reluctance,  Tennessee  followed  the  policy  urged 
upon  it  by  its  governor.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  was  intensely 
loyal,  giving  33,000  out  of  48,000  votes  against  secession.  Among  those 
who  disapproved  of  secession  was  John  Bell,  who,  as  Presidential  candidate, 
carried  the  largest  vote  in  the  state.  But  he  equally  disapproved  of  what 
was  then  styled  the  coercive  policy  of  the  administration  in  relation  to  the 
seceded  states.  He  regarded  this  policy  as  a  justification  of  the  state  in  re- 
fusing aid  to  the  genera]  government,  but,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  ad- 
vised the  people  to  take  the  attitude  of  neutrals  and  mediators.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  after  the  President's  proclamation  of  April  15,  1801,  for 
the  more  conservative  citizens  to  stem  the  tide  which  then  set  in  in  favor  of 
the  revolutionists.  Those  who  had  before  counseled  inaction  now  looked 
with  favor  upon  that  clause  of  Governor  Harris's  reply  to  Secretary  Cam- 
eron, which,  while  it  refused  two  regiments  of  militia  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection, threatened  to  raise  50,000  troops,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of 
Southern  rights,  Even  Neil  S.  Brown,  formerly  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
who  had  joined  Bell  in  his  efforts  to  sustain  a  neutral  position,  now  recom- 
mended a  vigorous  war  policy.  He  said  :  "I  have  hoped  obstinately  against 
such  an  alternative;  but  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  the 
settled  policy  of  the  administration,  and,  so  far  as  T  can  see,  of  the  whole 
North,  to  urge  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  South.  Tim  clouds  urn 
gathering  in  every  direction,  and  the  signs  now  arc  that  the  border  states 
are  k)  be  the  battle-ground.  In  this  view,  tho  first  duty  is  to  arm  at  once; 
and  to  talk  of  keeping  out  of  auuh  u  contest,  if  it  comes,  is  simply  idle." 


When  the  Legislature  met  in  extra  session  on  the  25th  of  April,  Governor 
Harris,  in  his  message,  recommended  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  separating 
the  State  from  the  Union,  with  a  view  of  joining  the  Confederacy  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  had  not  been  elected 
upon  any  such  issue  as  was  now  presented,  and  could  not  fairly  be  said  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  people.  But  the  governor  "could  see  no  propri- 
ety for  encumbering  the  people  of  the  state  with  the  election  of  delegates  to 
do  that  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  enable  them  to  do 
for  themselves."  The  Legislature  had  been  in  session  about  a  week,  when 
Henry  W.  Hilliard,  commissioner  from  the  Confederate  States,  appeared  be- 
fore it,  and  addressed  the  members.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  establish  a 
temporary  alliance  between  Tennessee  and  the  Confederacy,  as  a  movement 
preliminary  to  a  permanent  relationship.  Something  more  was  at  issue  than 
the  right  to  hold  slaves,  namely,  the  right  of  self-government. 

This  address  and  the  governor's  message  induced  the  Legislature,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  to  instruct  Governor  Harris  to  enter  into  a  military  league  with 
the  Confederacy.  The  governor,  in  obedience  to  this  instruction,  appointed 
as  commissioners  for  that  purpose  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W.  Tot- 
ten,  and  Washington  Barrow.  The  league  was  established  May  7th  between 
these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Hilliard.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  military  operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  Tennessee  against 
the  United  States  were,  until  the  union  of  that  state  with  the  Confederacy, 
to  be  as  completely  under  the  control  of  President  Davis  as  if  the  union  had 
already  been  established.  Upon  becoming  a  permanent  member  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  state  would  turn  over  to  the  Confederate  government  all  the 
public  property,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war  in  her  possession  and 
acquired  from  the  United  States.  The  expenditures  of  the  state  in  the  in- 
terim were  to  be  met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confederate  government. 

There  was  a  great  majority  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty.  On  the  6th  of  May  an  ordinance  was  passed  submitting  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  a  Declaration  of  Independence  At  the  same  time 
with  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  another  for  the  adoption  of  the  Confederate 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
calling  on  the  governor  to  raise  55,000  men  for  the  defense  of  the  state, 
25,000  of  whom  were  to  be  immediately  fitted  for  the  field.  Before  the  day 
of  election — June  8,  1861 — Governor  Harris  had  most  of  these  25,000  men 
in  camp,  equipped,  for  the  most  part,  with  munitions  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  presence  of  this  army  was  intimidating  to  the  people;  it  was 
an  indication  of  the  governor's  determination  to  sustain  the  revolutionary 
party  in  nny  event;  for  these  armed  men  had  been  put  into  the  field  before 
the  people  had  expressed  a  desire  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  expression  of  opinion  which  the  people  might  now  make 
would  avail  any  thing.  Apparently,  the  result  of  the  election  was  a  major- 
ity of  57,000  in  favor  of  secession.  What  the  vote  really  cast  was  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  ascertain.  The  means  already  used  by  the  governor  to 
precipitate  the  secession  of  the  state  had  not  been  so  honorable  as  to  preclude 
a  reasonable  suspicion  that  his  agents  would  see  to  it  that  the  revolutionary 
party  should  show  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  order  to  still  farther  strengthen  the  power  which  he  had  gained,  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  in  May,  ordered  the  disbandment  of  all  organizations  except 
his  own,  and  that  all  arms  belonging  to  such  organizations  be  returned  to 
the  State  Arsenal  at  Nashville.  All  debts  due  to  the  citizens  of  Northern 
states,  he  declared,  must  be  repudiated. 

So  steadfast  were  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee  to  the  Union,  that  the 
general  government  had  not  yet  discontinued  the  mails  in  that  section.1  At 
Knoxvillc  in  May,  and  at  Greenville  in  June,  large  Union  Conventions  were 
held.  Several  of  the  central  and  western  counties  joined  in  the  protest 
against  the  revolution.  The  Convention  at  Greenville  lasted  three  days.  A 
declaration  of  grievances  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  right 
of  free  suffrage  had  been  obstructed  by  Governor  Harris's  government;  that 
the  people  had  been  insulted  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  shot  down  by  brutal  soldiery,  and  innocent  citizens  plundered 
and  butchered.  It  was  declared  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  not 
binding  upon  loyal  citizeus.  A  memorial  was  prepared,  petitioning  the  Leg- 
islature to  afford  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  a  separate  government.  But 
this  portion  of  the  state  was  unable  to  cope  with  Governor  Harris  and  his 
army,  and  it  was  not  yet  possible  for  the  United  Slates  to  furnish  any  mate- 
rial assistance.  In  spite  of  weakness,  the  people  held  fast  to  their  opinions, 
and  were  abundantly  rewarded  with  persecution.  Irregular  squads  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry  swept  tho  country,  conscripting  the  citizens,  destroying 
the  crops,  and  heaping  every  possible  indignity  upon  defenseless  women  and 
children.  Soon  the  thoroughfares  into  Kentucky  were  crowded  with  refu- 
gees, who  made  their  way  across  the  mountains  with  great  difficulty.  Able- 
bodied  men  also  fled  mid  entered  the  Union  army.  The  first  regiment  of 
loyal  Tennesseeans  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  been  exiled  from  their 
homes.  Many  of  these  were  wealthy,  and,  for  the  Union  cause,  left  all  their 
possessions  behind  them  to  be  ravaged  by  the  secessionists,  and  many  loft 
behind  thein  families.  The  number  of  men  left,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
oppose  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
favored  their  efforts  for  self-defense.  At  length  theso  men  grew  bolder, 
and,  in  an  irregular  manner,  nssnmed  a  sort  of  offensive  warfare,  burning  tho 
bridges  along  the  lino  of  tho  railroada  over  which  the  Confederate  forces  re- 
ceived their  supplies. 

Tennessee  was  tho  first  of  tho  Confederate  States  occupied  by  tho  national 
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armies.  The  fall  of  Donelson  insured  the  fall  of  Nashville  also.  The  Con- 
federate government  of  the  state  then  transferred  its  sent  to  Memphis.  All 
the  troops  raised  by  Governor  Harris  had  been  ungrudgingly  yielded  up  to 
the  demands  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  at  the-  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Donelson  the  governor  had  not  a  single  armed  company  subject  to 
his  command.  General  Buell  occupied  Nashville  on  the  25th  of  April,  1862. 
Three  days  before  this,  General  Grant  issued  an  order  declaring  West  Ten- 
nessee under  martial  law.  The  capture  of  Memphis  in  the  June  following 
entirely  disorganized  Governor  Harris's  government.  The  governor  him- 
self took  the  field,  and  was  present  at  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  year. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew  Johnson  ns  military  governor  of  Tennessee, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  was  confirmed  by  tho.Unitcd  States  Sen- 
ate on  the  5th  of  March,  1862.  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  to  be  the  next 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was,  through  a  melancholy 
occasion,  to  be  also  its  President,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  De- 
cember 29, 1808.  His  parents  occupied  a  humble  station  in  life.  The  father 
died  when  the  sod,  was  about  four  years  of  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 


family  were  still  more  straitened.  When  ten  years  old  the  boy  became  a 
tailor's  apprentice,  and  in  the  shop,  through  an  accidental  acquaintance  with 
a  man  of  eccentric  but  studious  habits,  he  learned  to  read,  and  acquired  a 
rudimentary  education.  He  went  to  Tennessee  while  still  a  young  man,  and 
there  married.  His  choice  of  a  partner  proved  quite  fortunate  to  his  future 
prospects,  for  his  wife  became  his  teacher.  In  1829  Mr.  Johnson  held  his 
first  office,  that  of  alderman  of  Greenville,  of  which  city  he  was,  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  elected  mayor.  In  1836  he  was  sent  to  the  state  Legislature, 
where  he  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Under  the  auspi- 
ces of  this  party  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1843,  where,  in 
regard  to  tho  important  questions  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  the  Homestead  Bill,  he  strongly  advocated  the 
policy  upon  which  his  election  was  based.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term  which  would  end  in  1868. 

Johnson  was  a  Democrat  after  tho  school  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Jack- 
soiiiun  element  of  his  democracy  was  especially  apparent  in  his  career  at  the 
time  of  tho  first  development  of  the  secession  theories  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.     Among  the  Southern  senators  ho  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
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denunciation  of  secession  na  treason,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  the  right  of  the 
general  government  to  exact  from  the  states  submission  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  In  his  speech  delivered  December  19,1860,  his  argument 
against  disunion  wns  very  strong  as  affecting  Southern  interests.  He  pre- 
dicted that  disunion  must  destroy  slavery;  that  a  hostile  or  even  alien  gov- 
ernment upon  the  border  of  a  slaveliolding  state  would  be  the  natural  haven 
of  rest  to  the  hunted  slave.  "If  one  division  was  allowed,  others  would  fol- 
low; and,"  said  he,  "rather  than  see  this  Union  divided  into  thirty-three 
petty  governments,  with  a  little  prince  in  one,  n  potentate  in  another,  a  little 
aristocracy  in  a  third,  a  little  democracy  in  a  fourth,  and  a  republic  some- 
where else — a  citizen  not  being  permitted  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another 
without  a  passport  or  a  commission  from  his  government — with  quarreling 
and  warring  among  the  petty  powers,  which  would  result  in  anarchy — I 
would  rather  see  this  government  to-day — 1  proclaim  it  here  in  my  place — 
converted  into  a  consolidated  government."  In  view  of  the  proposed  ag- 
gression by  the  Southern  states  upon  the  Federal  forts  and  Federal  ships, 
his  language  was  still  stronger.  In  a  speech  delivered  March  2,  1861,  he 
said:  "Show  me  those  who  make  war  on  the  government  and  fire  on  its 
vessels,  and  I  will  show  you  a  traitor.  If  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States  I  would  have  all  such  arrested,  and,  if  convicted,  by  the  Eternal  God 
I  would  have  them  hang." 

In  assuming  his  position  as  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  resign  bis  seat  in  the  Senate.  Fortunately,  he  had  been 
twice  governor  of  the  state  in  previous  years,  and  knew  well  the  temper  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal.     But  even  thus  his  course 
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1  "The  President  has  conducted  this  mighty  contesl 

he  has  caused  the  national  flag  ngnin  in  Boat  MldlEpu 

while  the  stnle  government  bus  disappeared,     The  OX 

dissolved  ;  the  judiciary  is  in  abeyance.     The  great  sh 

of  human  inturvts  and  human  hopes,  its  sails  nil  scl. 

suddenly  abandoned  by  its  officers  .and  mutinous  crew, 

and  to  be  plundered  by  every  rover  upon  the  deep.     In 

menced.     The  archives  have  Iktii  desecrated,  the  public  pmp.-ny  sn.h.-u  and  destroyed  ;  the  vaults 

of  the  State  Bank  violated,  and  its  treasurer  robbed,  including  the  funds  carefully  gathered  and 

consecrated  for  all  time  to  the  instruction  of  our  children. 

"In  such  a  lamentable  crisis,  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  unmindful  of 
its  high  constitutional  obligation  to  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  an  obligation  which  every  state  has  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  having  ob- 
served toward  every  oihcr  state;  and  from  which,  by  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  any 
state,  can  the  Fedcval  government  be  absolved.  A  republican  form  of  government,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  po- 
litical existence,  by  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  alike  bound,  anil  from  which  no  part  can 
escape.  This  obligation  the  national  government  is  now  attempting  to  discharge.  I  have  been 
appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  and  cmMi-hed  slate  authorities,  as  military  governor  for 
the  time  being,  to  prc-erve  the  public  property  of  the  state,  to  give  the  protection  of  law  actively 
enforced  to  her  citizens,  and,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  restore  her  government  to  the  same  condi- 
tion as  before  the  existing  rcliellion. 

"In  this  grateful  but  arduous  undertaking,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  all  the  aid  that  may  be  af- 
forded by  my  fellow-citizens.  And  fur  this  purpose  I  respectfully  bin  earnestly  invito  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  desirous  or  willing  to  see  a  restoration  of  her  ancient  government,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  affiliations  or  past  political  opinions  or  action,  to  unite  with  me,  by  counsel  and  co- 


was  a  difficult  one  to  pursue.  The  state  had  not  been  wholly  occupied  by 
the  national  arms.  Even  those  portions  which  had  been  brought  again  un- 
der Federal  control  were  infested  by  the  raids  of  Morgan  and  other  daring 
partisan  rangers.  The  Union  sentiment  among  the  citizens  was  not  as  fer- 
vent as  had  been  anticipated,  partly  because  sectional  antipathies  had  been 
naturally  intensified  by  the  bloody  strife,  and  partly  because  the  chance  of 
war  might  in  a  few  weeks  reverse  the  current  of  success  in  favor  of  the 
Confederates. 

Governor  Johnson  reached  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  March,  accompanied 
by  Emerson  Etberidge,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Horace 
Maynard,  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee.  The  next  evening  after  his 
arrival  he  was  called  upon  by  citizens,  who  desired  to  elicit  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  critical  question  of  the  day.  The  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  he  afterward  published  as  an  "Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Tennessee."1  It  was  eminently  conservative.  Military  rule  was,  for  a  time, 
a  necessity.  It  did  not  arise  from  the  desire  of  the  Federal  government  to 
usurp  powers  belonging  to  the  states,  but  from  the  constitutional  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  President  to  provide  for  every  state  a  republican  form  of 
government.  In  the  present  instance,  there  was  a  state  which  had  no  gov- 
ernment whatsoever.  The  government  which  had  been  had  disappeared, 
and,  in  the  confusion  incidental  to  a  period  of  strife,  anarchy  must  ensue, 
unless,  for  a  period,  a  provisional  government  could  be  established.  His  dec- 
laration of  the  policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue  was  succinct,  but  very 
plain.  Those  who  had  been  loyal  would  be  honored;  those  who  would  be- 
come so  would  be  welcomed  on  their  return :  but  intelligent  and  conscious 


operative  agency,  to  accomplish  this  great  end.  I  find  must,  if  not  all  of  the  offices,  both  Stale  and 
Federal,  vacated  either  by  actual  abandonment,  or  by  the  action  of  the  incumbents  in  attempting 
to  subordinate  their  functions  to  a  power  in  hostility  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  sub- 
versive of  ber  national  allegiance.  These  offices  must  be  filled  temporarily,  until  the  state  shall 
be  restored  so  far  to  its  accustomed  quiet  that  the  people  can  peaceably  assemble  at  the  ballot-box 
and  select  agents  of  their  own  choice.  Otherwise  anarchy  would  prevail,  and  no  man's  life  or 
property  would  be  safe  from  the  desperate  and  unprincipled. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  03  early  as  practicable^  designate  for  various  positions  under  the  state  and 
county  governments,  from  among  my  IV- 1 b>w- citizens,  persons  of  probity  and  intelligence,  and  bear- 
ing true  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  I 'nit'  d  States,  who  will  execute  tho 
functions  of  their  respective  offices  until  their  places  can  lie  tilled  by  the  action  of  the  people. 
Their  authority,  when  their  appointments  shall  have  been  made,  trill  lie  accordingly  respected  and 
observed. 

"To  the  people  themselves  the  protection  of  the  government  is  cMcmled.  All  their  rights  will 
be  duly  respected,  and  their  wrongs  redressed  when  made  known.  Those  who  through  the  dark 
and  weary  night  of  the  rebellion  have  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government  will 
be  honored.  The  erring  and  misguided  will  be  welcomed  on  their  return.  And  while  it  may  be- 
come necessary,  in  vindicating  the  violated  majesty  of  the  law,  and  in  reasserting  its  imperial 
sway,  to  punish  intelligent  and  conscious  treason  in  high  places,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindic- 
tive policy  will  bo  adopted.  To  those  especially  who  iu  a  private,  unofficial  capacity  have  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  government,  a  full  and  complete  amnesty  for  all  past  acts 
and  declarations  is  offered,  upon  the  one  condition  of  their  again  yielding  themselves  peaceful  cit- 
izens to  the  just  supremacy  of  the  laws.  This  I  advise  them  to  do  lor  their  own  good,  and  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  our  beloved  slate,  endeared  to  me  by  the  associations  of  long  and  active  years, 
and  by  the  enjoyment  of  her  highest  honors." 
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treason  must  be  punished.  A  full  amnesty  was  offered  to  all  who  in  a  pri- 
vate, unofficial  capacity  had  been  hostile  to  the  government. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Common  Council  of  Nashville,  and  other  officers, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Governor  Johnson  declared  their  places  vacant, 
and  appointed  others  to  fill  them.  The  mayor  was  arrested  for  "disloyal 
practices."  The  press  was  placed  under  military  supervision.  This  firm 
policy  elicited  important  results.  The  citizens  began  to  express  anxiety  to 
take  the  oath,  and  even  Confederate  soldiers  were  desirous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  general  amnesty.  Trade  began  to  revive;  vacant  houses  were 
Teoccupied  ;  there  was  security  of  life  and  property. 

That  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  Nashville  was  not  any  too  loyal  is 
apparent  from  the  vote  given  May  22d  forjudge.  A  disunionist,  Turner  S. 
Foster,  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  190.  Governor  Johnson  gave  Judge 
Foster  his  commission,  and  the  same  day  bad  him  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary.  On  the  12th  of  May  a  Union  meeting  was  held  at  Nashville, 
and  a  fortnight  afterward  at  Murfreesborough.  Substantially  the  same  res- 
olutions were  adopted  on  both  occasions.  The  state  to  which  the  revolution 
had  reduced  Tennessee  is  toucbingly  depicted  in  the  language  of  these  reso- 
lutions. Schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches,  were  closed ;  the  common- 
school  fund  had  been  abstracted  and  carried  away;  the  funds  of  the  State 
Bank  bad  been  seized  by  Governor  Harris  and  bis  adherents ;  the  state  debt 
had  been  increased  by  millions;  commerce  had  been  cut  oft" and  manufac- 
tures shut  up;  judicial  proceedings  were  suspended — and  all  this  was  the 
result  of  the  unfortunate  alliance  into  which  the  state  had  entered  with  the 
Confederacy. 

Governor  Johnson's  policy  was  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  position 
compelled  him  to  adopt.  In  all  things  he  was  firm.  It  would  have  pleased 
him  better  if  he  had  not  been  so  frequently  forced  to  take  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. But  indulgence  to  the  enemies  of  the  government  was  certain  to  be 
abused.  He  was  even  obliged  to  force  those  who  could  not  desist  from  the 
use  of  treasonable  language  to  go  south  beyond  the  Union  lines.  He  found 
loyal  citizens  who  had  been  reduced  to  cxtremest  poverty  by  the  rebellion, 
and  he  deemed  it  not  unjust  to  assess  the  wealthy  sympathizers  with  the  re- 
bellion for  the  relief  of  these  people.1 


1  The  following  was  the  form  of  tho  circulars  sent  by  Governor  Johnson  10  soma  of  tlio  richest 
Koeuionula  of  Nashville: 

"  SUlM  of  T.-nnP.-W,  Kiw.lllvv  |.-|nirtm.  nl,  Ninhvilk,  AiikiiM  1«,  IBM. 

"Shi,— There  ore  many  vUct  and  helpless  children  In  the  city  of  Nashville  and  county  of  Da- 
vidson who  hove  been  reduced  la  poverty  and  wrntchodneia  in  conocqncnce  of  thoir  husbands  and 
fathers  having  been  forced  info  the  armies  of  this  unholy  and  nefarious  rebellion.  Their  nccc'si- 
lica  have  become  so  manifest,  nnd  their  demands  for  the  necessaries  of  life  Fin  urgent,  Hint  the  laws 
of  justice  and  humanity  would  bo  violated  unless  something  was  dono  to  relieve  their  Buffering  and 
dcstiiatc  condition. 

"You  nre  therefore  requested  to  contribute  the  sum  of dollars,  which  yon  will  nay  over 

within  thu  next  Ave  days  to  Jninc«'Whltwortlt,Esq,,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  to  Iwby  him  din- 
tribnted  among  (hue  destitutu  families  in  eutb  manner  as  may  ho  described. 

"  Ahdukw  Juiinhon,  Military  Governor." 


Nashville,  the  military  centre  of  the  Federal  armies  in  Tennessee,  was 
four  times  isolated  from  the  Northern  states  before  the  end  of  August.  On 
the  28th  of  August  General  Rousseau  was  placed  in  command  of  the  city. 
He  was  soon  succeeded  by  General  Thomas ;  but  the  presence  of  the  latter 
with  Buell's  army  being  very  much  needed,  Negley  assumed  the  command. 
While  Bragg  was  fighting  Buell  at  Perryville,  tbe  Confederate  Generals  J. 
E,  Anderson  and  Forrest,  attended  by  Governor  Harris,  concentrated  a  large 
force  east  of  Nashville  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  city. 
But  the  army  which  they  had  brought  together  was  defeated  at  Lavergne 
on  the  7th  of  October  by  a  detachment  of  General  Negley's  troops,  command- 
ed by  General  Palmer.  Other  attempts  were  directed  by  the  Confederates 
against  Nashville,  but  these  never  succeeded.  That  which  caused  Negley 
the  most  annoyance  was  the  busy  persistence  with  which  Morgan  worried 
his  line  of  communication  with  the  North.  At  one  time,  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Lavergne,  both  Negley's  army  and  the  citizens  were  so  far  deprived 
of  supplies  that  they  were  compelled  to  live  off  the  country,  and  even  the 
area  allowed  them  to  forage  in  was  very  much  restricted  by  tbe  Confeder- 
ate cavalry.  The  troops  had  been  for  some  days  living  on  half  rations  when 
Bosecrans  reached  Nashville  with  his  army  in  November. 

The  retreat  of  Bragg's  army  from  Murfreesborough  after  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  brought  the  whole  of  Western  and  Middle  Tennessee  under 
Federal  control.  Afterward  Burnside's  operations  in  East  Tennessee  almost 
entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy  in  that  portion  of  the  state. 
But  for  the  power  of  Morgan  aud  Forrest,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  reorganized  the  state  under  a  permanent  government.  As  it  was,  the 
provisional  government  continued  throughout  the  year  1863,  and  it  was  not 
until  January  26, 1864,  that  Governor  Johnson  issued  his  proclamation  for 
a  state  election.1 


'  Governor  Johnson  would  willingly  have  taken  this  step  at  an  earlier  stago  if  the  people  had 
been  prepared  for  it.  His  views  on  the  subject  uf  reorganization  nro  thus  ospreswo  in  a  public 
speech  made  in  September,  1863:  , 

"Tennessee  is  not  oat  of  the  Union,  never  has  been,  ami  never  will  bo  out.  ln»  bonds  ot  the 
f'oasi  trillion  and  the  I'.rl.-uil  power  will  also  prevent  lliat.  This  povrrnment  is  perpetual;  pro- 
vision is  made  for  reforming  the  government,  and  amending  the  Constitution,  nod  admitting  slates 
into  iho  Union,  not  i".,r  letting  tham  out  of  it.  -,-«,.       ,.  ■ 

"Where  arc  wo  now?  Thcro  is  a  rebellion;  this  was  anticipated,  us  I  said.  Iho  rebel  army 
is  driven  back  Hero  lies  your  state— a  sick  man  in  his  bed,  emacinted  ami  exhausted,  paralyzed 
in  all  his  powers  nod  unable  to  walk  ah The  phvsiciiin  oaiu-.s.  Pont  quarrel  a'loiit  ante- 
cedent*, bill  administer  to  his  wants,  and  euro  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Lifted  Mates 
seaJs  an  agent  or  a  military  govern  or.  whichever  von  please  lo  call  linn.  to  nul  you  in  restoring 
voor  eovemment.  Whenever  von  de.-ire,  in  pood  faith,  to  restore  civil  authority,  you  ™n  do  so, 
ami  a  proclamation  for  an  -  lecii.,,.  "ill  ho  juued  as  speedily  as  it  is  praciieable  to  hold  -no.  One 
hv  one  all  the  naencica  of  your  tot  BOTOrnmoM  wil  be  set  in  motion.  A  Legislature  will  bo 
,|n"ed  JudRC^Vill V  apiV.m,.!  i.  tuV.ranly,  until  you  can  elect  them  nl  the  polls;  -*  ■«  "' 
sheriff*,  county  court  jiidco.  ju~i 
mid  nil  tho  parts  of  tho  civil  govt 

tricato  metaphysical  question.     It  ia  ft  pltiiu,  coinmuQ-s< 
way  hut  obstinacy." 


other  officers,  until  tho  way  is  fairly  open  for  the  people 

ir  ordinary  functions.     This  i*  no  nice,  in- 

i  matter,  and  thoro  is.  nothing  in  tho 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN. 
I.   FROM  THE  POTOMAC  TO  THE  CHICKAHOMINY. 

Anthoriiies  for  tho  Peninsular  Campaign. — The  Strength  of  (ho  Array  of  Ihc  Potomac. — Impa- 
tience nt  its  Inactivity. — Army  Corps. — Lincoln's  and  MiClcllun's  Plana  fur  the  Campaign. — 
McClellan's  Argument. — Strength  of  the  Confederate  Army, — Tho  Council  of  War  mlopts 
McClellnn's  Phin.— The  Prosi dent's  Order  for  un  Advance  on  (he  2L'd  of  February.— Condition 
of  Beauregard's  Array. — Fortifications  Bt  Cenircvillu  and  Manassas. — Bcuurcgnrd  replaced  by 
Johnston. — New  General  Orders. — Centroville  and  Manastas  abandoned, — McClellan's  Prom- 
enade.— Condition  of  the  Confederate  Fortifications.—  McClellan's  Plun  modified.  The  Presi- 
dent orders  it  to  be  carried  into  EITcet. — McClellon  relieved  from  the  general  Command. — 
McClellan's  Address  to  the  Army.  —  His  new  Plan  of  Operations. — Topography  of  the  Penin- 
sula.— Tori; town. — The  Defenses  of  the  Peninsula, — Mngruder's  Force. — Landing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Troops  at  Fortress  Monroe. — Conflicting  Opinions  as  to  the  Strength  of  the  Enemy. — 
Blanker,  Wool,  and  McDowell  withdrawn  from  McClellan's  Command. — The  Reasons  for  this, 
— Its  Effect  on  future  Operations. — Proposed  Naval  mid  Military  Attack  upon  Yorktonn  nban- 
rloned.— Statements  of  McClelian  and  Gainsborough.— Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  force  tho  Lines 
nl  Lee's  Mill. — Magruder's  Account. — Siege  Operations  began/ — Smith's  Attempt  to  force  the 
Lines  at  Wynne's  Mill.— Tho  Force  of  tho  Parties.— McClellnn  and  the  President.— Progress 
of  the  Siege. —Arrival  of  Franklin's  Division. — Strength  of  the  Army,  June  30. — Proposed  At- 
tack upon  Gloucester  abundoned. — The  Sieges  of  Yorktown  in  1781  and  1862.— Completion 
of  the  Federal  Batteries. — Losses  during  the  Work. — Effectiveness  of  the  Army. — The  Aban- 
donment of  Yorktown. — McClellan's  Dispatch. — Weakness  of  the  Warwick  Line. — Johnston's 
Retreat.  —  The  Battle  of  Williamsburg:  Stoncman  repulsed;  Confusion  as  to  Command; 
Hooker  at  first  successful ;  he  is  hard  pressed  i  is  relieved  by  Kearney ;  Movements  of  Peek 
and  Hancock;  Hancock's  decisive  Charge;  Losses;  Movements  of  McClcllan. — Franklin  sent 
up  the  River. — He  is  attacked  at  West  Point, — The  White  Bouse  taken  os  n  Base. — Johnston's 
Plans. — Norfolk  to  bo  abandoned. — lis  Surrender. — The  Destruction  of  the  Virginia, — Tatnnll's 
Trial. — Note  on  tho  Virginia. — Drewry's  Bluff. — Combined  Attack  on  Fort  Darling  proposed 
by  Goldsborough.  and  declined  by  McClellnn. — The  Reason. — McClellnn  again  demands  Re- 
enforcements. — McDowell's  Corps  promised. — The  President's  Order. — Johnston's  Proceed- 
ings.—  His  probable  Force, — Panic  in  Richmond. — Proceedings  of  the  Authorities, — Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  Family.— The  Citizens  and  the  Press. — McClellan's  Advance  from  Williamsburg. 
— He  reaches  the  Cbickahominy. 

FROM  the  survey  of  tbe  operations  in  the  West,  we  now  turn  to  the 
more  important  and  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  of  Virginia.1 
McClelian,  when,  in  July,  1861,  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  found  in  and  about  Washington  hardly  50,000  men,  with  thirty 
imperfectly  equipped  field-pieces.  The  panic  which  followed  the  rout  at 
Bull  Run  soon  subsided.  The  nation  bad  unbounded  confidence  in  the  new 
commander,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  entire  credit  of  the  successful  opera- 
tions in  Western  Virginia.  This  confidence  was  not  shaken  by  the  disaster 
of  Ball's  Bluff.  On  the  1st  of  November  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  nation  applauded  the 
action  of  the  government.2  Re-enforcements  poured  in,  and  by  tbe  middle 
of  October  there  were  in  and  about  Washington  152,000  men,  of  whom 
133,000  were  present  and  fit  for  duty.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  numbered  168,000,  of  whom  147,000  were  fit  for  duty ;  but 
there  were  13,000  imperfectly  equipped,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  134,000, 
The  artillery  numbered  nearly  300  guns.  Its  weakest  arm  was  the  cavalry. 
This  numbered  nominally  about  15,000,  of  whom  half  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially unarmed.3    Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  many  generals,  the  cavalry  force  was 


1  The  con  luct  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  has  br>en  assailed  and  defended  upon  purely  parti- 
San  gronn'ls.  So  differently  has  it  been  represented,  that  I  have  thought  proper  lo  give  the  nu- 
tharity  upu  i  which  every  important  statement  in  tho  text  has  been  made.  Tho  works  which  are 
only  occasionally  referred  to  are  fully  designated  in  the  proper  places.  The  following  authorities, 
which  nre  continually  cited,  are  designated  thus: 

"  AfcC.  f&p." — Report  on  tho  Organization  and  Campaigns  of  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac,  etc. 
By  George  B.  McClcllan,  Major  General  United  States  Army.— This  report  is  n  defense,  as 
well  as  a  statement,  of  the  operations  «f  ihe  commander.  Tho  edition  cited  is:  that  put  forth  hy 
the  author.  Where  the  same  document  is  found  here  and  in  other  authorities,  it  is  usually  referred 
to  this  report. 

"Com.  /t>/i."— Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (IBG3).— This  report 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  official  documents  «  hicli  it  embodies,  and  for  the  sworn  testimony  of 
lading  generals.  Only  Part  I.,  which  relates  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its  organization 
Ij  the  battle  of  Frederick' burg,  i-i  referred  to  in  these  chapters. 

"S«.  of  War  lit/-. "—Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  1,  1802.  This  report  embodies 
that  of  General  Hnllecli,  general- in-chief,  after  July  11,  and  several  important  documents  from 
General  MeClelhin,  not  embraced  in  his  detailed  report. 

"H'b.  Bee."— The  Rebellion  Record,  etc.  Edited bjr  Fravk  Moore.— My  obligation  lo  this 
valuable  collection  of  documents  is  nut  to  bo  measured  hy  tho  frequency  of  direct  citations.  Usual- 
ly, when  documents  nro  referred  to  without  direct  citation,  they  arc  to  be  found  in  this  collec- 
tion, where  they  arc  presented  in  a  more  accurate  form  than  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Nut 
unfreqncntly  they  have  been  corrected  by  the  authors  themselves. 

'"  Art.  Op." — liejiort  of  the  Engineer  and  An  illcry  Operation*  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  etc. 
By  Brigadier  General  J.  G.  B.ulnaud,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Bakry,  Chief 
of  Artillery. 

"  Pen.  Camp."— The  Peninsular  Cnmpoigtl  and  its  Antecedents,  as  Developed  by  tho  Report  of 
Major  General  George  B,  HcClollan,  By  J.  G.  Barnard,  Brigadier  General,  etc. — This  is  a  re- 
tiew  of  some  points  in  McClellnn's  Report.  It  is  strongly  controversial  in  tone,  but  embodies 
Borne  important  semi-official  statements. 

"  PoLLARD."— Southern  History  of  the  War,  etc.  By  En  ward  A.  Pollard.  Editor  of  tho  Rich- 
mond  Examiner. — This  is  chiefly  valuable  as  tho  only  formal  attempt  lo  present  the  history  of  the 
war  from  n  Southern  stand-point.  It  is  thoroughly  partisan.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  hatred  to 
the  Union  causo  or  hntrcd  lo  the  IMchniond  administration  predominates  in  the  author's  mind. 
The  work,  however,  embraces  many  citations  from  officio]  report*  not  us  yet  accessible  in  any  Other 

"  MAQKUDEn,"— Report  of  Operations  on  tho  Peninsula.  By  Major  General  J.  B,  MioncDKn, 
Commanding. — ThiH  report  embraces  only  thu  first  hnlf  of  tho  period  occupied  by  tho  siege  of 
Yorktown,  down  to  April  III,  when  Magnid'er  was  displaced  by  the  arrival  nf  Johnston.  It  is  con- 
tained in  "  Official  Reports  of  Buttles"  (p.  &l(i-r.37>  as  republished  in  New  York),  published  by 
order  of  the  On  federate  Congress. 

"Dk  JolNVii.t.K." — Tho  Army  of  the  Potomnc,  etc.— This  appeared  in  tho  lievue  ties  Deux 
Wanda  of  Paris,  over  the  signature  of  A.  Trogaon.  It  is  attributed,  without  contradiction,  to  the 
n  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  accompanied  his  nephews,  the  Comic  do  V 


the  Due  de  Chnrtroi,  with  the  Army  of  the  Po 

McClelian.      It  throws  mu<  h  lit'ht  up..ii  many 

"I.KE."—  Ifcipitrt  of  I'Ji-ri-ml  R..UMH    V.    I.t 

Northern  Virginia,  fromdtt  Battto ofSewo H 
printed  by  order  of  the  Confederate  nulhorilict 
er  the  capture  of  Rich  mond  a  copy  of  it  fell  in 
to  whom  I  urn  indebted  for  il.  Having  it  on 
page*  to  which  reference  is  made, 

'  "With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  en 
general -In-Chief  of  the  army.  It  is  ii  for!  mint 
was  there,  so  fur  as  I  know,  any  differiiiee  ,r  o 
designation  of  General  Mi  I  'bllun  if,  therefore, 
try  as  well  us  of  the  oxei  uike,  mid  Itasca  the 
lo  him  the  confluence  and  cordial  support  tin 
ta>Je,l)u:.3,  10111. 


!,  in  which  [hey  s 


n  thu  staff  of  General 

M  of  the  Confederate  Army  of 
ridntairB.— Villi  ranorl,  though 

iU.]-i;,-.)he..-«| bdied.      Al'l- 

Jdiloroflho  AWi'lort  IUr„M, 
slips,"  I  tun  not  nblo  to  ellu  thu 

luty  of  appointing  in  his  stead  a 


greater  than  was  needed.1  The  importance  of  this  arm  of  the  service  was 
yet  to  be  learned.  McClcllan  had  from  the  first  insisted  that  the  war  was 
to  be  mainly  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Tbe  resources  of  the 
nation  were  lavished  upon  it;  to  it  every  other  department  was  subordina- 
ted.. Before  tbe  1st  of  November  it  bad  nearly  reached  its  utmost  strength 
in  numbers  and  discipline.  Officers  and  men  were  eager  to  commence  active 
operations.  No  one  dreamed  of  going  into  winter  quarters.  The  strength 
of  this  army  was,  indeed,  much  below  that  which  McClelian  thought  requi- 
site for  an  advance  movement.  He  wished  for  a  nominal  force  of  240,000, 
which  would  give  about  208,000  effective  men.  Of  these,  35,000  were  to 
garrison  Washington,  10,000  to  garrison  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  13,000 
to  guard  the  Potomac  above  and  below  the  capital,  leaving  150,000  for  the 
column  of  active  operations.  This  force  provided,  lie  thought  tbe  Army  of 
the  Potomac  might  successfully  assume  active  operations,  the  great  object 
to  be  attained  being  "  tbe  crushing  defeat  of  tbe  rebel  army  at  Manassas ;" 
tbe  advance  "  not  to  be  postponed  beyond  tbe  25th  of  November,  if  possible 
to  avoid  it."2 

Tbe  Confederate  army  of  the  "Department  of  Northern  Virginia"  lay 
mainly  at  Centreville  and  Manassas.  Its  outposts  were  pushed  forward 
within  a  few  miles  of  Washington  ;  from  their  most  advanced  points  the  Cap- 
itol was  visible.  They  had  also  a  force  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
threatening  tbe  capital  from  above ;  and  had  erected  batteries  at  every  com- 
manding point  along  the  lower  Potomac,  completely  closing  the  approach  by 
water.  McClelian  believed  that  at  the  close  of  October  their  "force  on  the 
Potomac  was  not  less  than  150,000  strong,  well  drilled  and  equipped,  ably 
commanded,  and  strongly  intrenched."3 

The  autumn  months  of  1S61  had  been  unusually  favorable  for  military 
operations;  yet  week  after  week  passed,  and  no  movement  besides  recon- 
noissances  and  consequent  skirmishes  was  made  by  the  Federal  army.  The 
impatience  grew  stronger  as  autumn  lapsed  into  winter,  and  winter  verged 
toward  spring,  with  no  indications  of  activity.  The  Confederate  flag  floated 
in  plain  view  across  tbe  Potomac  from  the  Capitol ;  the  unmolested  Confed- 
erate batteries  barred  the  lower  Potomac.  Was  the  great  national  army, 
whose  perfect  organization  had  been  so  loudly  vaunted,  meant  for  work  or 
for  play?  Were  there  not  private. plans,  wTorking  against  the  public  weal, 
which  kept  it  motionless?  Surmise  grew  into  accusation.  Tbe  administra- 
tion was  charged  with  wishing,  for  selfish  purposes,  to  protract  the  war 
rather  than  to  end  it.  A  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  tbe  Pres- 
ident and  the  general  as  to  the  organization  of  tbe  army.  Lincoln  wished 
it  to  be  divided  at  once  into  several  corps.  McClelian  was  opposed  to  this, 
It  was  a  delicate  matter,  he  said,  to  appoint  major  generals  before  they  had 
been  tried  by  actual  service,  and  had  shown  their  fitness  to  be  selected  to 
command  30,000  or  40,000  men.  A  major  general  could  not  be  stowed  away 
in  a  pigeon-hole,  if  he  should  prove  incompetent,  as  easily  as  a  brigadier 
general.  He  proposed  to  manage  the  entire  army  himself  in  some  battle  or 
campaign,  and  then  select  from  the  brigadier  generals  such  as  should  prove 
themselves  competent  for  bigber  commands  ;4  yet  he  himself,  wholly  untried 
in  military  operations  on  a  large  scale,  wished  to  have  tbe  sole  command  of 
an  army  of  150,000  men.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  most  of  the  generals 
were  in  favor  of  the  immediate  organization  of  army  corps;  but  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  slowly  feeling  his  way,  deferred  for  a  time  to  the  opinion  of 
McClelian,  and  tiie  corps  were  not  arranged  until  the  very  day  when  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  expedition  to  the 
Peninsula. 

Of  far  more  importance  was  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  entire  plan 
of  the  campaign.  The  bulk  of  the  Confederate  force  lay  at  and  near  Cen- 
treville and  Manassas,  drawing  its  supplies  mainly  from  Richmond  by  way 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  The  President  wished  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  advance  directly  upon  this  railrond,  at  a  point  between 
Manassas  and  Richmond,  and,  by  assailing  the  enemy's  base  of  supply,  force 
him  to  come  out  of  his  intrench  men  ts  and  give  battle  in  the  open  field. 
McClelian  wished  to  assume  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, transporting  the  army  by  water  down  the  Potomac  and  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock, disembarking  at  Urbana,  and  thence  marching  upon  Richmond, 
forty  miles  distant. 

Two  full  months  passed  beyond  the  time  which  McClelian  had  fixed  upon 
for  the  advance,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  to  be  made  was  not  de- 
cided. The  general  laid  his  plan  before  the  President,  who  disapproved  it, 
and  adhered  to  his  own.  To  assure  the  country  that  this  inaction  was  to 
come  to  an  end,  the  President,  on  the  27th  of  January,  issued  a  general 
order  appointing  the  22d  of  February  as  the  day  for  n  general  advance  of 
all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgent 
forces.  This  was  followed,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  by  a  special  order, 
directing  that,  after  providing  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  the  disposable 
force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for 
the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad 
south  westward  of  Manassas  Junction,  the  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  on  or  before  the  22d  of 
February.     McClelian  asked  to  submit  in  detail  his  objections  to  this  pitta, 


1  "  In  mv  judgment,  a  large  amount  of  cnvnl 
Potomac.  'I  have  always  said  that  tho  rcgulnt 
tions  of  thin  it rn iv —me rely  ns  advanced  guards, 
un*,  Com.  lirp.,  i  13-  "  I  think  wo  have  more 
hull' "ft  La  eitvutiv  that  is  across  the  river  [lout' 
foU,  1 19.      "  I  have  ill  tnv  division  one  rogln 


is  not  useful,  and  can  not  be  used  south  of  tho 
miry  would  have  been  sufficient  for  tho  opcrn- 
I  to  carry  reports  und  messngos."— Ricimrd- 
ulry  limit  we  want ;  I  should  suppose  that  one 

of  cnralry.      I  WMld  !■■■  fWJ  ejnd  to  Ret  rid 


•  AleU.  lirp.,  47.   |       ■  AI.:C.  Hep.,  lli-49, 


with  less.  1  think  I  might  I 
to  organized  by  corps  of  thu 
j  three  divisions." — AlcDow 
'  JLUL,  tt. 
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and  his  reasons  for  preferring  his  own.1  Lincoln  granted  permission  in  a 
note,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  give  up  his  own  plan  if  McClellan 
would  show  wherein  McClellan's  was  preferable  in  point  of  cheapness,  cer- 
tainty, and  worth  of  victory,  or  facility  for  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.2 

McClellan  replied  on  the  3d  of  February,  in  an  elaborate  paper  which  he 
Lad  previously  prepared.3  It  proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  equal  to  his  own.  At  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober he  had  estimated  that  they  had  on  the  Potomac  150,000  men.  In 
March  he  reduced  the  estimate  to  102,500,  besides  13,000  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  In  this  paper  no  direct  estimate  was  given.  The  nominal 
force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  those  in  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, was,  on  the  1st  of  February,  219,000,  of  whom  28,000  were  sick,  ab- 
sent, or  in  confinement,  leaving  191,000  present  for  duty.*  After  providing 
for  the  safety  of  Washington,  he  hoped  to  have  from  110,000  to  140,000 
troops  to  be  thrown  upon  the  new  line.6 

His  principal  objections  to  the  President's  plan  were,  that  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  were  such  that  the  movement 
must  be  so  slow  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise;  that, even 
if  the  roads  were  in  a  tolerably  firm  condition  at  the  commencement,  they 
were  liable  to  be  obstructed  at  any  moment  by  rain  and  snow;  that,  how- 
ever the  operation  was  undertaken,  whether  by  a  direct  assault  upon  his 
fortifications,  or  by  an  attempt  to  turn  either  or  both  flanks,  the  enemy,  oc- 
cupying a  strong  central  position,  with  roads  diverging  in  every  direction, 
could  concentrate  his  whole  force  for  a  decisive  action  upon  any  one  point; 
and  that,  even  if  the  operation  were  successful,  the  result  would  be  indeci- 
sive. We  should  gain  merely  the  possession  of  the  battle-field,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  upper  Potomac,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory. 
The  main  army  of  the  Confederacy  would  not  be  destroyed.  It  could  fall 
back  upon  other  positions,  and  fight  again  and  again,  should  the  condition 
of  his  troops  permit.  If  he  was  in  no  condition  to  fight  again  out  of  the 
range  of  his  intrenchments  at  Richmond,  he  could  fall  back  to  them,  destroy- 
ing railroad  bridges  and  otherwise  impeding  our  progress  through  a  region 
where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be ;  "  and  we  would  probably 
find  ourselves  forced  at  last  to  change  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  or  to  seek  a 
shorter  land-route  to  Richmond,  with  a  smaller  available  force  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  much  more  time  than  were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at 
once.  We  would  also  have  forced  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces  and 
perfect  his  defensive  arrangements  at  the  very  points  where  it  is  desirable 
to  strike  him  when  least  prepared."* 

In  favor  of  his  own  plan,  he  urged  that  the  route  from  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake Bay  was  the  shortest  land-route  to  Richmond,  striking  directly  at 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power  in  the  East;  that  the  region  was  more  fa- 
vorable for  offensive  operations  than  that  in  front  of  Washington,  the  roads 
being  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  spring  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  A  movement  in  force  on  that  line  would  oblige  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don his  intrenched  position  at  Manassas  in  order  to  cover  Richmond  and 
Norfolk;  for,  should  he  permit  us  to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction  could 
be  averted  only  by  entirely  defeating  us  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  must  be  the 
assailant.  If  the  movement  were  successful,  it  would  give  us  the  capital, 
the  communications,  the  supplies  of  the  rebels  ;  Norfolk  would  fall,  all  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  would  be  ours — all  Virginia  would  be  in  our  pow- 
er, and  the  enemy  forced  to  abandon  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  The 
alternative  presented  to  him  would  be  to  beat  us  in  a  position  selected  by 
ourselves,  disperse,  or  surrender.  If  we  were  beaten  in  battle,  we  should 
have  a  perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the  Peninsula  upon  Fortress  Monroe, 
with  both  flanks  perfectly  covered  by  the  fleet.  During  the  whole  move- 
ment our  left  flank  would  be  covered  by  the  water;  our  right  would  be  se- 
cure, for  the  enemy  would  be  too  distant  to  reach  us  in  time ;  he  could  op- 
pose us  only  in  front,  we  bringing  our  fleet  into  full  play.  Should  circum- 
stances render  it  not  advisable  to  land  at  Urbana,  we  could  use  Mob  Jack 
Bay ;  or,  "  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fortress  Monroe  as  a 
base,  and  operate  with  complete  security,  though  with  less  celerity  and  bril- 
liancy of  results,  up  the  Peninsula."  In  conclusion,  he  said :  "  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  can  beat  them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  re- 
gard success  as  certain  by  all  the,  chances  of  war.  We  demoralize  the  ene- 
my by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  prepared  position  for  one  which  we  have 
chosen,  in  which  all  is  in  our  favor,  and  where  success  must  produce  im- 
mense results.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war,  but  all  the  chanves  arc  in  favor 
of  this  movement  So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern  line  of  opera- 
tions, that  I  would  prefer  the  movement  from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base — as 
a  certain  though  less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana — to  an  at- 
tack upon  Manassas." 

The  argument  was  ably  stated  ;  but,  as  the  event  proved,  McClellan  great- 
ly overestimated  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  President's  plan,  nnd  as 
greatly  underestimated  those  in  the  way  of  his  own.  The  force  of  the  en- 
emy at  Manassas  was  hardly  half  what  he  supposed.''     When  ho  reached 
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the  Peninsula  he  found  the  region  far  more  difficult  than  that  in  front  of 
Washington,  even  after  he  had  adopted  the  line  from  Fortress  Monroe,  upon 
which  he  had  supposed  that  he  could  "operate  with  complete  security,  al- 
though with  less  celerity  and  brilliancy  of  results,  up  the  Peninsula."  The 
order  directing  an  advance  upon  Manassas  was  not  formally  revoked,  but 
its  execution  was  not  required.  The  President,  according  to  his  wont,  took 
time  to  consider.  He  was  still  in  favor  of  his  own  plan,  but  he  said  ho 
was  not  a  military  man,  and  would  submit  the  question  to  a  council  of  war 
consisting  of  the  twelve  generals  commanding  divisions,  and  be  governed 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  Four  of  the  generals,  Sumner,  McDowell, 
Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  of  an  onward 
movement  right  on  to  Richmond.  Eight  generals,  Fitz  John  Porter,  An- 
drew  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Keyes,  and  Naglce 
(who  represented  Hooker),  voted  for  McClellan's  plan.  This  council  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  March.1 

McClellan's  plan  having  thus  been  definitely  sanctioned,  Lincoln  determ- 
ined that  it  should  be  put  into  execution.  On  the  same  8lh  of  March  two 
general  orders  were  issued.  By  the  first  order  McClellan  was  directed  to 
organize  his  army  for  active  operations  into  four  corps,  to  be  commanded 
according  to  seniority  of  rank:  First  Corps,  McDowell ;  Second  Corps,  Sum- 
ner; Third  Corps,  Heintzelman  ;  Fourth  Corps,  Keyes.  Besides  these  was 
to  be  a  Fifth  Corps,  under  Banks,  to  operate  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah ;  and  the  defenses  of  the  capital  were  to  be  placed  under  Wadsworth, 
who  was  to  be  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.2  The  second 
order  directed  that  no  change  of  base  should  be  made  without  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  render  the  capital  entirely  secure;  that  not  more  than  half 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  moved,  without  the  assent  of  the 
President,  until  the  Potomac  River  was  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries; 
and  that  the  movement  toward  the  lower  Chesapeake  should  be  commenced 
not  later  than  the  18th  of  March.3  On  the  next  day,  March  9,  came  import- 
ant tidings  from  two  different  quarters.  In  Hampton  Roads  the  Virginia 
had  sunk  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  and  had  encountered  the  Monitor; 
and  the  Confederate  army  had  evacuated  its  position  at  Centreville  and 
Manassas,  and  along  the  Potomac,  and  were  falling  back  toward  Richmond. 

During  the  long  period  of  inaction,  Beauregard  had  commanded  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  the  popular  hero  of  the  day. 
He  had  taken  Fort  Sumter.  He  had  won  the  fight  at  Bull  Run.  During 
the  pleasant  months  of  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  volunteers  flocked 
to  the  army  and  filled  its  camps.  They  expected  a  short  war;  possibly  a 
fight  or  two,  to  be  decided  by  their  terrible  bowie-knives,  at  the  very  sight 
of  which  every  Yankee  who  could  would  run.  All  idea  of  discipline  and 
organization,  every  thing  that  distinguishes  an  army  from  a  mob,  was  scout- 
ed. Quite  possibly  at  this  time  there  were  100,000  or  150,000  Confederate 
troops  toward  the  Potomac.  But  by  the  time  winter  set  in  the  spirit  of 
volunteering  had  died  out.  The  old  volunteers  were  anxious  to  retura'to 
their  homes,  and  no  new  ones  came  to  fill  their  places.  At  the  close  of  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  Beauregard  was  displaced  from  his  command.  The  pretext  was 
that  his  services  were  needed  at  the  West.  Joseph  Johnston  was  placed  in 
command.  For  the  first,  but  not  for  the  last  time  during  the  war,  the  thank- 
less task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  retrieving  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 
He  found  an  army  diminished  in  numbers,  ill  disciplined,  ill  provided,  and 
suffering  from  sickness,*     He  saw  at  once  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to 


March,  hnve  been  preserved,  nil  riuqiorting  to  be  based  upon  reports  of  MoClellan's  secret  service 
corps.  Tho  first  is  stated  by  Coknn.1  Lecompie,  n  Swiss  officer  serving  on  McClellan's  staff,  to 
have  been  furnished  on  the  21st  of  February  by  the  Count  of  Paris  "'ho  was  also  on  the  staff 
(Barnard,  Pen.  Cam}).,  13);  tho  second  was  laid  before  a  council  of  war  on  the  2d  of  March 
(Ibid.,  95) ;  tho  third  is  given  by  McClellan  (Report,  122),  as  furnished  on  tho  8th  of  March  by 
the  chief  of  tho  secret  service  corps.  These  estimates,  adapting  tho  locations  to  those  laid  down 
in  the  last,  a: 


McClellan,  March  8. 

At  Manassas,  Centreville,  Bull  j 
Run,  Upper  Occoquao,  nnd  £  80,000 
vicinity 

At  Brooks's  Station,  Dumfries, 
Lower  Occoqnan,  nnd  vicin-  \  18,000 


At  Lccsburg  nnd  vicinity. 
In  tho  Shenandoah  Valley. 


Council,  March  2. 
Same  region....  29,91 


Not  give 


(say)    4,600 
(say)  13,000 

i;;i.-,iui 


Count  of  Paris,  Feb.  21. 

Same  region 47,000 

Same  region 13,000 


83,000  to  89,000 

Tho  Committeo  on  the  Conduct  of  tho  War  sny,  "Tho  strength  of  tho  enemy  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  7(1,000  to  210,000  men.  Those  who  formed  tho  highest  estimates  based  their 
opinions  upon  information  received  at  hcnd-quarters.  Subsequent  events  have  proved  thai  tho 
force  of  tho  enemy  was  below  even  the  lowest  of  these  estimates;  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifi- 
cntions  was  very  greatly  overestimated."—  Cbm.  Rej>.,  7. 

1  Sumner's  nnd  Barnard's  testimony  (Gun.  flep.,  8S0, 3B7).  This  Important  council,  whose  vote 
fixed  the  goncral  plnn  of  tho  campaign,  bus  been  strangely  unnoticed.  The  question  before  it  was 
whether  the  plan  of  Lincoln  or  that  of  McClclhm  should  be  adopted.  No  one  ofthegenernls  tak- 
ing; part  in  it  who  testified  before  the  committeo  could  even  fix  tho  date.  Il  was,  they  thought. 
Into  in  February  or  early  In  March.  Mr,  Raymond  (.-1i/"ii.':i.«/ivTf«>N  of  /V.-i./rnf  Lincoln,  225) 
snys  it  was  held  "  Into  in  February. "  Tho  imo  dalo  is  fixed  incidentally  hy  MeClellnn  (Report, 
1 1G).  But  he  speaks  of  it  merely  ns  n  meeting  of  commanders  of  divisions,  convened  by  his  in- 
vitation "for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  their  instructions  nnd  receiving  iheir  ml  vice  nnd  opin- 
ions respecting  their  commands."  *  SfeC.  Rep.,  58.  *  Ibid,,  117. 

*  "It  was  reallv  most  surprising  to  observe  the  inertness  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mnnnssas. 
Out  Wiir  ]).  purine  nt,  our  generals,  our  soldiers,  were  nil  reposing  on  I  heir  hum-Is  lost  in  thu  hap- 
platl  dream-,  el  tbi-ir  Into  Success.  Nothing  was  done  toward  insuring  the  fruit*  of  this  victory. 
The  Wen  of  limine;  beaten  the  Northern  nriny  was  so  consoling  Hint  Ika  Sun  the  mors  begun  to 
think  that  the  id'-a  llnit  tho  soldier  should  bo  tnuglit  was  pure  Mlv.  'Wi  hnve  now,'  they  soldi 
'beaten  Stutt,  the  grentcsl  general  of  the  age;  we  have  destroyed  hi*  army, nnd,  consequently, 
it  would  ho  n  wuMo  of  time  to  drill,  exercise,  nnd  do  things  of  that  kind.  We  need  only  to  draw 
our  dreaded  bowie-knives,  nnd  every  enemy  who  is  able  to  ran  will  do  so.'  These  ideas  predom- 
inated nmong  the  holdiem  of  tho  nriuy,  aha  tho  ofneors  took  no  pntni  to  comrtorooi  tlmm.  When 
McClolInn  was  appointed  to  tho  chief  command  of  tho  Federal  nrntv,  nnd  set  to  work  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  the  construction  of  licld-woiks  in  order  to  bo  enabled  to  proceed  the  hotter  with 
the  organization  of  bis  fores,  lltuurcgnrd  nt  last  began  to  lu-stir  himself,  and  to  rouse  his  officers 
nnd  men  from  their  lothnrgy.  Fortified  works  on  n  grand  scale  wore  now  undertaken,  and,  in- 
deed, tho  preparation*  worn  10  extensive  that  it  nppenred  an  if  the  whole  state  of  Virginia  was  to 
Ijq  furl  Med.  No  Meps  were,  however,  taken  for  tho  erection  of  In-pitnls  the  improvement  of  Ihe 
roads,  or  tho  instruction  of  the  soldiers.  Wo  w«n>  especially  ill  provided  with  medicines  nnd 
clothes,  and  tho  troops  suftowd  greatly  to  consequence,    Added  to  this,  sickness,  broke  out  in  llenu- 

nig,urd'H  onmj>.  It  wan  tho  imiro  HorinuH.inan h  ns  out1  nnlhoritics  bud  never  directed  their 

attention  w  any  snnltnry  precautions.    Wounded  men  and  burses  were  alike  treated  In  themes! 
negligent  mini  tier,  and  tlio  consequence*  wuru  indeed  appalling.     Dead  liursea  lay  about  inhucd- 
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withstand  a  serious  attack,  and  resolved  to  fall  back  the  moment  any  de- 
termined movement  was  made  by  the  Federal  forces.  Beauregard  had,  in- 
deed, laid  out  immense  works  at  Centreville  and  Manassas.  At  Centreville 
were  two  lines.  One  faced  east,  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long ;  the  other 
faced  north,  two  miles  long.  In  both  were  thirteen  distinct  forts,  connected 
by  "infantry  parapets,"  "double  caponniers,"  and  "  redans."  There  were 
embrasures  for  seventy-one  guns.  On  a  high  hill  commanding  the  rear  of 
both  lines  was  a  large  redoubt  with  ten  embrasures.  Manassas  was  defend- 
ed in  all  directions  by  a  system  of  detached  works,  with  platforms  for  heavy 
guns,  arranged  for  marine  carriages,  and  connected  by  infantry  parapets ;  the 
system  being  rendered  complete  by  a  very  large  work  with  sixteen  embra- 
sures, commanding  the  highest  of  the  other  works  by  about  fifty  feet.1  The 
works  at  Manassas  had  been  mounted  with  guns.     Those  at  Centreville  had 


red*  as  tlicv  had  fallen,  and  nobody  seemed  to  cart  any  thing  about  II,  or  lo  take  any  sleps  to  pnt 
an  ond  lo  a  state  of  things  so  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  army.  Before  icing  the  hospitals  in 
Beauregard's  camp  became  enormously  overcrowded,  and  the  scythe  of  death  rca[>ed  a  largo  har- 
vest in  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  camp,  mowing  down  the  lately  blooming  youth  of  tlio  South.  Hap- 
pily for  the  army  General  Beauregard  received  orders  lo  nsiumo  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Mi'*]=sippi  It  u:-l-.  indeed,  high  time  for  n  chance  in  the  administration  of  the  Army  of  the.  Po- 
tomac as  the  demoralization,  negligence,  and  the  lax  discipline  which  permuted  the  soldiers  lo 
assume  a  bearing  which  verged  on  actual  insubordination  were  becoming  quite  unbearable  Pale, 
hat-card  *"ees  peered  out  upon  vou  from  the  tents,  and  forms  worn  to  the  bone  by  hunger  and 
disease  tottered  about.  NubodvVemcd  to  exert  any  authority,  and  nobody  vu  disposed  to  obey. 
Beauregard  left  his  ormv  in  th'-  MSt  deplorable  condition,  hurrying  straight  to  the  seem)  of  bis 
future  defeat  "—F.Wis'.iV^r  I>>rturr,  from  the  South,  \07-WJ.  _ 

"The  Acts  of  (  ""-"  ••  pr  -i.i.'ig  lor  ic-ehlisi  merits  bad  failed  to  effect  tlio  de-ircd  object.  The 
spirit  of  Yolunt'-crimThiid  died  out,  and  the  resolution  of  our  soldiers  already  in  the  field  was  not 
sufficient  to  r.-i-t  tin-  |.r..-pect'.  cheri-htd  f..r  months  amid  the  mi  tie  rings  and  monotony  of  the 
camps,  of  returning  to  their  homes  The  exigency  was  critical,  and  even  vital.  In  n  period  of 
thirty  days  the  term  of  one  hundred  and  forry-cight  regiment*  expired  rherc  was  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  had  not  re-cnlisied.  and  ot  those  win.  had  re-onlisicd  ji 
very  large  maioritv  l,ad  entered  companies  which  could  n.  vci  !-■  as-cmbled,  or,  if  assembled,  could 
-it  be  prepared  for  the  field  in  time  to  meet  the  invasion  actually  commenced  —Pollard,  n., 
r   r  '  JtlcC.  Ry>.,  128. 


been  merely  laid  out,  but  no  heavy  artillery  had  been  placed  in  them,  and 
for  weeks  they  were  occupied  only  by  a  corps  of  observation,  ready  to  fall 
back  upon  any  alarm. 

Beauregard's  order  upon  giving  up  the  command  of  the  army,  issued  on 
the  30th  of  January,  and  Johnston's  order  upon  assuming  it,  five  days  later, 
clearly  indicate  that  both  were  aware  of  their  perilous  position.  The  main 
point  of  each  was  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  troops  not  to  disband.1  Johnston, 
however,  before  giving  the  final  orders  for  evacuation,  waited  for  some  defi- 
nite movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  had  trusty  friends  who  in- 
formed him  at  once  of  every  thing  that  took  place  in  Federal  councils.  So 
long  as  the  Federal  authorities  were  undecided  where  to  strike,  he  might 
safely  bold  his  position.  But  the  moment  he  learned  of  the  order  to  move 
by  the  way  of  the  Peninsula,  be  called  back  his  corps  from  Centreville,  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  over  Bull  Run,  and  fell  back  to  Manassas.  The  next 
day,  March  10,  he  evacuated  this  place,  burning  every  thing  which  he  could 
not  carry  away.2 

Early  on  the  9th  of  March  McClellan  was  apprised  that  the  enemy  was 


'  Beauregard  said  :  "  I  can  not  quit  vou  without  deep  emotion,  without  even  deep  anxiety  in 
iho  moment  of  our  country's  trials  and  dangers.  This  is  no  time  forth,  Army  of  the  Potomac- 
the  men  of  Manassas— to  -lack  their  amis  and  unit,  cv.n  f..r  a  hn.-t  period,  the  standards  (bey 
have  made  glorious  by  llieir  manhood."— Heb.  tec,  iv.,  CG.  Johnston  said;  ••Accustomed 
io  ifiecoinfoF  [-and  luxuries  of  home,  you  huvo  borne  nnd  met  the  privation*  of  camp  life,  tlio  ex- 
notions  ..f  military  discipline,  and  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.  Your  country  now  summons 
vou  to  a  noble  and  a  creator  deed.  The  enemy  has  gathered  up  all  his  energies  tor  a  final  con- 
flict He  does  not  propose  to  attack  this  urinv  so  long  as  il  bold,  ns  prc-ent  portion  with  undi- 
m,nU\v  J  iiumt.<Ts  and  unimpaired  di-  iplitie  ;  bill,  prutected  by  his  lortitHnUun.,  he  avails  lli.^ 
piration  of  your  term  of  service.  F.xpecting  a  huge  portion  o^  our  army  - 
hope-  that  hi=  immense  numbers  will  easily  ovcrpow, 
The  commanding  general  calls  n|-on  the  well 
■oluntccred  for  the 


disbanded,  ho 

our  gallant  comrades  who  will  be  left  here. 

months'  men  to  stand  by  their  brave  comrades  who 

ill  not  draw  back  "at  this  solemn  c  '  ' 


■n,'   -l'.'    v.  hen  all  that  is  h'er'nic  in  the  land  is  engaged,  and  all  lhat  is  precious  hangs  trembling 
a  the  balance. "-Ild,.  At,  iv.,  130.  '  Com.  Etp.,  2M. 
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evacuating  his  positions  at  Centreville,  Manassas,  and  on  tbe  upper  and  low. 
er  Potomac.  This,  he  thought,  presumed  a  good  opportunity  for  his  troops 
to  gain  some  experience  on  the  inarch  and  bivouac  preparatory  to  a  cam- 
paign, and  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments 
which  accumulate  around  an  army  in  camp.  He  hoped,  though  rather  faint- 
ly, that  by  marching  upon  Manassas  lie  might  be  able  to  harass  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  enemy.1  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac began  its  "  promenade"  toward  Manassas.  Centreville  was  reached  at 
noon.  For  once  the  Virginia  mud  did  not  prevent  a  rapid  march.  The 
formidable  works  which  had  so  long  been  an  object  of  dread  were  found  to 
be  thoroughly  dilapidated.  They  did  not  appear  to  have  been  touched  for 
months.  Tbe  banks  and  escarpments  were  washed  down  by  the  rains.  The 
ditches  were  so  filled  up  that  a  man  might  leap  across  them.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  single  heavy  gun  had  ever  been  mounted 
upon  them.  There  were,  indeed,  huts  sufficient  to  shelter  an  army  of  50,000 
or  more  men  ;  but  the  utmost  force  collected  here  at  any  time  was  12,000 
or  15,000.B  The  army  marched  no  farther  than  Centreville,  but  McClellan 
and  a  strong  escort  rode  on  to  Manassas,  wading  Bull  Run,  for  the  rude 
bridge  at  Blackburn's  Ford  had  been  destroyed.  The  strong-hold  at  Manas- 
sas was  a  scene  of  ruin.  Here  the  promenade  ended.  Stoneman,  with  a 
force  of  2300  cavalry  and  infantry,  pushed  on  fourteen  miles  in  the  track  of 
the  retreating  Confederates.  They  found  the  roads  strewed  with  abandoned 
small-arms,  stores,  and  munitions,  showing  that  the  final  retreat  had  been 
hasty.  They  were,  however,  far  from  disorganized.  After  ascertaining 
their  position,  and  finding  them  too  strong  to  be  assailed,  Stoneman  re- 
turned. The  whole  army  then  marched  back,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after 
it  had  set  out  was  again  in  its  camps  near  AVashingtou. 

In  the  course  of  this  week  tbe  plan  of  tbe  campaign  was  modified.  In- 
stead of  going  up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and  thence  marching 
straight  across  the  Peninsula,  as  McClellan  had  all  along  proposed,  the  "  less 
brilliant"  plan  of  landing  at  Fortress  Monroe  was  adopted.  This  change 
was  made  at  a  council  of  tbe  four  newly-appointed  corps  commanders, 
McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes,  held  at  Fairfax  Court-house  on 
the  13th  of  March.  According  to  the  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  giv- 
en by  McClellan,  it  was  unanimously  voted  "that,  the  enemy  having  retreat- 
ed from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps  that  the  operations 
to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between 
the  York  and  James  Rivers,"  provided  that  certain  conditions  were  secured ; 
but  if  this  could  not  be  done,  "  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against  the 
enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment"3  But 
Sumner  testified  that  no  such  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  council,  and, 
had  it  been  submitted,  he  should  have  voted  against  it.4  McClellan  assent- 
ed to  what  he  considered  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  War  Department  The  Secretary  of  War  replied  that  the  President  had 
considered  the  plan,  made  no  objections  to  it,  but  ordered  that  in  its  execu- 
tion sufficient  force  should  be  left  at  Manassas  Junction  to  make  it  sure  that 
the  enemy  would  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of  commu- 
nication ;  that  Washington  should  be  left  entirely  secure,  and  then  the  gen- 
eral should  "  move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing 
a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  any  where  between  here  and  there;  or, 
at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy by  some  route."3 

The  President  had  by  this  time  become  convinced  that  the  direction  of 
the  active  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  fully  occupy  all 
of  McClellan's  powers,  without  tbe  task  of  controlling  the  entire  military 
operations  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  March,  an  order  was 
issued  stating  that "  General  McClellan  having  personally  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  other  military  departments,  he  retaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  All  the  region  west  of  Knoxville  was 
formed  into  a  new  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  the  command  being  given 
to  Halleck  ;  and  a  new  Department  of  the  Mountain,  embracing  all  between 
those  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Potomac,  was  created  for  Fremont  AH 
commanders  of  departments  wero  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
McClellan,  though  chagrined  that  this  order  was  published  before  it  was  offi- 
cially communicated  to  him,  yielded  to  it  with  a  good  grace.  He  wrote  to 
the  President, "  I  have  said  to  you  that  no  feeling  of  self-interest  or  nmbition 
should  ever  prevent  me  from  devoting  myself  to  the  service,     I  am  glad  to 


MrC.  fly.,  118,  no.  '  Con 

"When  ilic  army  warned  to  Fairfax  Coi 

the  font  oorjvi  ,i>iTiiniiii'l''i>,  McDowell,  Iluini 


submitted  u 

try,  n ml  the  r 
bywnior-ai 

tlcratnndinK  >■ 


I.  'McC.Hep.,  128. 

nil  wns  convened  there,  consisting  of 
mid  myself,  nnd  the  [ironosition  wm 
i  rapidly  retraining  through  iliu  conn- 
c  better  iii  turn  ilicm  by  n  movement 
mi.)  bud  ill  Urbuna.  "With  the  un- 
lit proposition ;  nnd  I  will  add,  thnt  I 
,t  Alexandria,  to  learn  thnt  the  whole 
ed  of  imv  Mich  movement,  nnd  would 
Jem  nil  Keyes,  however,  confirms  tho 
i  .  iiini'il  of  corps  commanders  was 
k  McDowell,  Sumner,  Hoinuelniiw, 
DC  the  di-ciisslon».  Tho  subject  uf 
■h  were  mmlo.  It  was  finally  agreed 
'i.jnt  Comfort  nnd  move,  up  the  Fen- 
n  i  hoi  r  ngroomont.  In  consequence 
ir  Old  P«lnl  Comfort."—  Com.  Ap., 
of  campaign  on  this  lino  wai  mmlo 
ritondlmj  tint!  tout  army  nrm  monw  in  employed,  nnd  that  tho  nwy  should 

—rate  in  the  taki.iK  of  York.own,  and  nl^h"  1  ■•■«» «"1  «)  "'I']"'"  '«  <"'  ""'  lf<&  m°V 

Iur  inn-Imam Inmen  Uivor.     ■     ■     ■     Tim  nbuvoulun  wa,  ml,.,,!,- innm.i.Hly by  bt.nerols 

McDowell  Simmer,  Hciut/rlm.iii,  nnd  Kevi'S  nnd  wns  concurred  in  by  (.onernl  Met  lolltlll,  who 
Ural  iiwiHiHiul  Wrlmna  an  our  base.  Tho  nnnv  IndiiK  reduced  by  4r.,tlill>  lroor,  mmio  of  them 
arming  (liu  (■cut  in  the  service,  and  w iilu.ni  the  Nippon  of  tho  navy,  the  ph.n  t..  "Inch  wo  are  r*. 

(iin.il  boon  hqtcoIj  any  rowniblanoo  to  thoono  l  voted  for.  —  iici.  Jup., ivo. 
»JiftCB<p.|18ft 


this  form:  Whether,  ni 
da  wero  in  a  very  bad  condition,  il  w> 
lily  undcrHKinihtlR  wns,  to  do-,  end  the 

'    i  the.  army  wns  to  land  nl  Uriama,  I  j 

aorprliod  in  my  Ufa  tliuii,  whan  I  en 

nnnv  vviiK  Koiiifj  down  to  Forties*  Monroe.  I  hud  11 
lloi  imv..  Voted  for  it."— Com.  Hep.,  3U0.  The  t.'Mi 
view  of  Merlelhin.  Ho  miya  :  "About  tho  13 til  i 
held  hi  Fiiirfus  t'oiirllion-e,  at  which  wero  preset! 
noil  inv-elf.  (iencml  Mel'leltan  was  not  much  |in 
(ho  iiiinjiaiun  wan  talked  of.  1  do  not  know  1 1ml  u 
mid  understood  thnt  wo  wero  to  Hike  tint  iirniy  dnwi 

iiihiiln.      .  .      Tl rpi  v'li ni.l.r.  neie  me 

of  the  nrrangemonu  randa  than,  the  nrmy  ana  m 
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have  the  opportunity  to  prove  it;  and  you 
will  find  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
I  shall  work  just  as  cheerfully  as  before, 
and  that  no  consideration  of  self  will  in 
any  manner  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  my  public  duties."1 

On  the  14th  MeClellan  issued  a  stirring 
address  to  his  army.  "For  a  long  time," 
he  said,  "I  have  kept  you  inactive, but  not 
without  a  purpose.  You  were  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, armed,  and  instructed.  The  for- 
midable artillery  you  now  have  had  to  be 
created  ;  other  armies  were  to  move  and 
accomplish  certain  results.  The  patient  la- 
bors of  many  months  have  produced  their 
results.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  now 
a  real  army,  magnificent  in  material,  admi- 
rable in  discipline  and  instruction,  excel- 
lently equipped  and  armed.  Your  com- 
manders are  all  that  I  could  wish.  The 
period  of  inaction  has  passed.  I  will  bring 
you  now  face  to  face  with  the  rebels,  and 
only  pray  that  God  may  defend  the  right 
In  whatever  direction  you  may  move,  how- 
ever strange  my  actions  may  appear  to 
you,  ever  bear  in  mind  that  my  fate  is 
linked  with  yours,  and  all  that  I  do  is  to 
bring  you  where  I  know  you  wish  to  be — on  the  decisive  battle-field.  I 
shall  demand  of  you  great,  heroic  exertions,  rapid  and  long  marches,  priva- 
tions perhaps.  We  will  share  all  these  together."  And  more  in  the  same 
strain.3 

MeClellan  then  submitted  to  the  War  Department  bis  proposed  plan  of 
operations.  Fortress  Monroe  was  to  be  the  first  base  of  operations,  Rich- 
mond being  the  objective  point,  to  be  reached  by  the  way  of  Yorktown  and 
"West  Point.  It  was  assumed  that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  his  forces, 
and  that  a  decisive  battle  would  be  fought  between  Richmond  and  West 
Point.  The  first  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  capture  Yorktown  by  a 
combined  naval  and  military  attack,  which  would  be  the  work  of  only  a  few 
hours;  then  West  Point  would  be  established  as  the  new  base,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Richmond,  "  with  every  facility  for  developing  and  bring- 
ing into  play  the  whole  of  our  available  force  on  either  or  both  banks  of  the 
James."  The  co-operation  of  the  navy  was  again  and  again  insisted  upon 
as  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  this  programme.  "  Without  it  the  opera- 
tions may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in 
front  several  strong  positions,  which,  by  its  aid,  could  be  turned  without  se- 
rious loss  of  either  time  or  men.  .  .  .  For  the  prompt  success  of  this 
campaign,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  navy  should  at  once  throw  its 
whole  available  force,  its  most  powerful  vessels,  upon  Yorktown.  There  is 
the  most  important  point — there  the  knot  is  to  be  cut."3 

The  Peninsula  of  Virginia  lies  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  from  the  northwest,  empty  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
their  mouths  forming  wide  estuaries.  Fortress  Monroe  occupies  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  Peninsula,  and  "is  connected  with  the  main  portion  only  by  a  nar- 
row sand  beach.  The  extreme  length,  from  the  fort  to  a  line  drawn  between 
Richmond  and  West  Point,  is  about  sixty  miles;  the  average  breadth  about 
twelve.  At  Yorktown,  twenty  miles  up,  it  is  narrowed  to  eight,  which  width 
it  preserves  ten  miles,  to  Williamsburg;  then  the  rivers  begin  to  diverge. 
The  shores  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Peninsula  are  deeply  indented  with 
creeks,  some  of  which  extend  half  way  across.     The  land  is  flat  and  low, 
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covered  with  swampy  forests,  through  which  sluggish  streams  flow  lazily, 
expanding  after  every  rain  into  miry  ponds.  ■  Here  and  there  is  a  small  set- 
tlement, grouped  around  a  rude  church,  a  court-house,  or  a  cross-road  tav- 
ern. The  roads,  winding  from  one  to  another,  hardly  passable  at  any  time, 
are,  after  a  storm,  impracticable  for  a  wheel-carriage.  The  climate  is  unheal- 
thy during  the  summer,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  fisheries  pro- 
ductive, the  oysters  of  the  York  and  James  Rivers  being  among  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  population  is  45  to  the  square  mile,  about  equal  in  den- 
sity to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  the  slaves  slightly  outnumbering  the  whites. 
Yorktown  is  a  dilapidated  village  of  some  fifty  houses,  on  the  York  River, 
twenty  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  in  1781.  In  the  colonial  times  it  was  much  larger,  and  for  a 
longtime  vied  with  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Nelson  House,  built  by  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward  governor  of  Virginia. 
For  years  it  had  been  occupied  as  a  tavern,  the  only  one  in  the  place.  It 
stands  upon  a  bluff,  the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  Peninsula  below  Rich- 
mond. Opposite  is  Gloucester  Point,  setting  sharply  in  from  the  northern 
bank,  reducing  the  width  of  the  York  River  from  two  miles  to  one. 

Strong  fortifications  had  been  thrown  up  at  Yorktown  under  the  direction 
of  General  Magruder,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army.  On  one 
side  they  commanded  the  river,  and  on  the  other  overlooked  the  narrow  neck 
of  land.  lie  had  also  prepared  an  elaborate  line  of  defense,  stretching  for 
miles  down  both  rivers,  and  almost  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 
Magruder  was  confident  that,  with  25,000  men  to  hold  it,  this  line  could  not 
be  broken  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  But  11,000  was 
the  utmost  force  given  him,  and  he  had  to  adopt  a  shorter  line,  which  could 
be  held  by  his  small  force.  This  line,  which  was  thirteen  miles  long,  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Warwick  River,  a  muddy  stream  rising  close  by  the 
Yorktown  bluff,  and  flowing  through  swamps  across  the  Peninsula  into  the 
James.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  miles  were  mill-dams,  which  set  the 
water  back,  forming  a  series  of  shallow  ponds.  The  only  roads  crossed  these 
dams.     Redoubts  were  thrown  up  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges  and  at  vari- 


ous points  along  the  Warwick. 


Six  thousand  men  were  retained  in  garri- 
son at  Yorktown,  Gloucester,  and  Mul- 
berry Island,  leaving  five  thousand  to  de- 
fend the  line  of  the  Warwick.' 

The  Federal  army  was  hurried  to  the 
Peninsula  as  rapidly  as  transportation 
could  be  furnished.  The  advance,  con- 
sisting of  Heintzclman's  corps,  landed  on 
the  23d  of  March.  They  were  ordered 
to  encamp  close  by  Fortress  Monroe,  in 
order  to  leave  the  enemy  in  doubt  wheth- 
er Norfolk  or  Yorktown  was  to  be  the 
immediate  object  of  attack.  Four  days 
afterward  a  reconnoissancc  was  made  as 
far  as  Big  Bethel,  but  strict  orders  had 
been  given  by  MeClellan  that  no  demon- 
stration should  be  made.  Heintzciman 
believed  that,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
advance,  he  could  have  forced  the  ene- 
my's lines  with  a  single  brigade,  have  iso- 
lated the  troops  at  Yorktown,  and  have 
compelled  the  surrender  in  a  few  days. 
Hooker  was  of  the  same  opinion.3     The 

1  rvUntmniiit,  5IG. 

■  Haiti  (Mil  man  testifies:  "A  foiv  dnys  nfier  I  pot 
In  Fortress  Minimi',  1  w\  infonimtion,  which  I  con- 
niilnivil  roliuhlo,  flint  lii'iionil  Mimi-mior  hint  about 
7fi0()  moil  on  tbo  Peninsula;  at  nil  ovonls,  not  to 
exceed  10,000.     ...     I  think,  if  1  had  been  por- 
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Confederates  were  fully  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
disasters  which  would  follow  had  it  been  forced.1 

McClellan  reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  2d  of  April,  preceded  or  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  bulk  of  his  force.  It  was  less  than  he  had  de- 
manded. Blenker's  division  of  10,000  men  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
immediate  command,  to  be  held  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Fremont.  He 
had  expected  to  be  authorized  to  draw  10,000  men  from  "Wool's  force  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  On  the  day  following  his  arrival  he  received  orders  de- 
priving him  of  all  control  over  Wool's  forces,  and  was  forbidden  to  detach 
any  of  his  troops  without  his  consent.  "Tins  order,"  he  says,  "  left  me  with- 
out any  base  of  operations  under  my  own  control."  The  very  next  day  he 
was  informed  that  McDowell's  whole  corps  was  detached  from  his  immediate 
command,  and  ordered  to  remain  behind.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  the 
council  which  recommended  the  Peninsular  movement  that  "  the  force  to  be 
left  to  cover  Washington  should  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  se- 
curity for  its  safety  from  menace."  Sumner  thought  that  40,000  men  in  all 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  would  be  sufficient;  the  other  corps  commanders 
thought  that,  "with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully  gar- 
risoned, and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the 
Virginia  line  of  25,000  men  would  suffice."  To  man  the  forts,  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  require  25,000  first-rate  troops — 50,000  in  all.  McClellan  pro- 
posed to  leave  for  the  defense  of  Washington  and  its  approaches  73,000  men. 
Of  these,  35,000  were  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  20,000  at  Warren- 
ton,  Manassas,  and  on  the  lower  Potomac;  and  18,000  in  and  before  the 
capital.  But  the  military  authorities  at  Washington  "  did  not  consider 
the  force  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  as  available  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  the  capital,  being  required  for  the  defense  of  that  valley  ;"  and 
Wadsworth,  who  had  been  appointed  military  governor  of  the  district,  said 
that  the  force  under  his  command  was  "nearly  all  new,  imperfectly  disci- 
plined, several  of  the  regiments  in  a  very  disorganized  condition,  and  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  and  unfit  for  the  important  duty  to  which  it  had  been 
assigned."  They  reported  that  the  stipulation  and  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent "  had  not  been  complied  with  ;"  and,  in  consequence,  Lincoln  ordered 
McDowell's  division  to  remain  behind.2 

The  combined  naval  and  military  attack  upon  Yorktown,  which  McClel- 
lan had  declared  to  he  "the  essential  feature  of  his  plan  of  operations,  was 
never  made.  It  seems  hardly  to  have  been  mentioned  after  his  arrival  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  It  appears  to  have  been  set  aside  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  Virginia,  which  lay  apparently  ready  for  another  raid  upon 
the  fleet.  "Flag-officer  Goldsborougb,"  says  McClellan,  "then  in  command 
of  the  United  States  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  regarded  it  (and  no  doubt 
justly)  as  his  highest  and  most  imperative  duty  to  watch  and  neutralize  the 
Virginia,  and  as  he  designed  using  his  most  powerful  vessels  in -a  contest 
with  her,  he  did  not  feel  able  to  detach  for  the  assistance  of  the  army  a  sub- 


mitted to  advance  when  I  fin?t  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  I  could  have  isolated  the  troops  nt  York- 
town,  and  the  place  would  have  fallen  in  a  very  few  days.  ...  I  supposed  that  wo  eoald 
force  the  enemy's  lines  nt  utioat  Wynne's  Mill,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  rc-enforcing  it. 
.  .  .  I  was  alwnvf  of  opinion  that  we  could  have  forced  their  line*;  and,  from  information 
that  we  go[  Qt  the  Adams  IJoii-e,  about  two  miles  from  Williamsburg,  the  day  before  the  bottle 
there  [t.  t..  May  4],  I  was  satisfied  wo  could  liavo  done  so.  Wo  were  willing  to  try  it  with  a  sin- 
gle brigade.  General  Hamilton  made  the  application,  and  I  forwarded  it  to  the  commanding 
general."—  Com.  Rep.,  346,  347. 

Hooker  testifies:  "When  General  McClellan  landed,  there  were  somewhere  bctwri'ii  -Hihi  mu! 
lfi.OOO  at  Yorktown.  .  .  .  From  my  examination  of  tho  works  at  Yorktown,  I  felt  that  their 
lines  could  bo  pierced  without  any  considerable  h>ss  by  the  corps  with  which  I  was  i.n  duty — 
Heintzcl  man's  corps.  We  could  have  gone  right  through  and  gone  to  tlio  rear  of  the  enemy. 
They  would  have  ran  the  moment  we  got  t.j  their  n:ir,  mid  wo  -.-mid  have  picked  up  [he  primers, 
Right  there  at  Yorktown  they  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  labor.  But  I  would  have  murched 
right  through  the  redoubts  which  were  n  pnrt  of  iho  cordon  they  bad,  nnd  got  on  tho  rond  between 
Yorktown  nnd  Richmond,  and  tbn-  compelled  the  enemy  to  light  mo  cm  my  ground,  nnd  nol  liava 
fought  them  on  theirs.  If  McClclbtn  had  thrown  his  army  betw-  en  Yorktown  nnd  Williamsburg, 
it  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  nnd  destruction  of  tho  enemy's  urmy.  I  kuow  of  no  reason 
why  that  could  not  be  done."—  Com.  Rep.,  G75,  G7C. 

McClellan  estimated  the  enemy's  force  much  higher.  He  says:  "Information  which  I  had 
collected  during  the  winter  placed  General  Mflgruder's  command  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  men, 
independently  of  General  Hugcr's  force  at  Norfolk.  Knowing  that  General  Hugcr  could  easily 
eparc  some  troops  10  re-enforcfl  Yorktown,  and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so,  and  that  Johnston's 
array  nt  Manassas  could  bo  brought  rapidly  by  the  James  mid  York  Kivcrs  to  tho  same  point,  I 
proceeded  to  invest  tho  town  without  delay." — litport,  15S.  General  Koycs  wrote  on  the  7th  or 
April:  ".Sup|iose  we  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  lino  in  front  of  us,  what  can  wo  do  next  ? 
The  rondB  are  very  bad,  and  if  the  enemy  retains  tile  command  of  James  Itiver,  ond  wo  do  not  first 
reduce  Yorktown,  it  would  !*■  impossible  for  us  to  nuh-Ut  this  tinny  three  marehei  beyond  where 
it  is  now.  .  .  ,  The  line  in  front  of  us  is  one  of  the  strong-  -i  in  the  world,  utid  the  force  of 
the  enemy  capable  of  being  increased  beyond  the  numbers  we  tuna  to  Ofp 
wo  break  through  and  advance,  both  our  Hanks  will  he  nssuilcd  from  tw 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  our  supplies  would  give,  out,  and  the  enemy,  con 
bore,  would,  with  tho  other  advantages,  bcnl  mni  d-Htr-.i  iMl  .mm" — .1/. 
oral  Keyes  appears  subsequently  i--  have  modified  hi*  -■]  iui-m  In  t>  -tii> 
a  year  after,  ho  said:  "  My  impression  now  is  that,  if  the  whole  army  h 
wo  should  have  found  a  point  lo  bn  . ■  k  through;  ...  I  will  not  m 
on  immediately  on  arriving  in  front  •■(  tin  ir  lines,  WO  might  not  have  fotin 
have  broken  the  line,  and  then  haw  bran  d  Yorkl-mr,  on  two  Mdes,  win 
o  been  hastened.     It  ii  my  opinion  tbut  if  we  liud  pressed  on 
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able  force  to  attack  the  water  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  At  no 
time  during  the  operations  against  Yorktown  was  the  navy  prepared  to  lend 
U3  any  material  assistance  in  its  reduction  until  after  our  land  batteries  had 
partially  silenced  the  works."1  Goldsborougb,  however,  asserted  that  ho 
had  given  to  McClellan  all  the  assistance  for  which  he  asked.  "I  was  re- 
quested," he  says, "  to  perform  services  in  connection  with  the  army,  and 
every  thing  was  done  that  was  asked.  General  McClellan  came  on  board 
my  ship  to  consult  me,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  what  I  thought  the  best 
plan,  to  which  be  assented.  The  plan  of  attack  upon  Yorktown  was  that  I 
should  furnish  him  with  seven  gun-boats,  which  I  did.  Every  tiling  was 
furnished  to  General  McClellan  by  the  Navy  Department  that  he  desired  in 
the  way  of  gun-boats.  He  told  rne  that  he  wanted  no  more  than  I  had  de- 
tailed for  him."  By  the  plan  then  agreed  upon,  the  approach  to  Richmond 
was  to  be  made  by  the  York  River,  Goldsho rough  guaranteeing  to  prevent 
the  Virginia  from  interfering  with  it,  for  which  he  said  that  he  had  ample 
means.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  advance  direct  upon  Yorktown 
from  Fortress  Monroe  ;  a  strong  force  to  be  landed,  under  cover  of  the  gun- 
boats, within  four  miles ;  while  another  column  was  to  land  on  the  northern 
side  uf  the  York,  and  attack  Gloucester  in  the  rear,  where  it  was  wholly  un- 
protected. Gloucester,  it  was  thought,  would  fall  without  any  fighting,  and 
its  fall  would  involve  that  of  Yorktown,  whose  river  front  could  be 'attacked 
from  the  Point  more  effectually  than  by  the  fleet.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
execute  this  plan — why,  Goldsborougb  never  knew.2  The  reason  undoubt- 
edly was  that  McClellan,  who  greatly  overestimated  the  enemy's  strength, 
dared  not  attempt  it  at  once  after  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps,  to 
whom  he  had  assigned  the  attack  upon  Gloucester,  nor  even  a  fortnight  later, 
when  he  was  joined  by  Franklin,  whose  division  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  that  corps. 

McClellan  then  undertook  to  carry  out  the  plan,  which  Heintzelman  had 
proposed,  of  piercing  the  Confederate  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
interposing  a  force  between  Yorktown  and  Richmond.  W.  F.  Smith's  divi- 
sion of  Keyes's  corps  was  directed,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  to 
go  straight  up  the  Peninsula  to  the  Half-way  House,  between  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison  at  Yorktown,  and 
prevent  re-enforcements  from  being  thrown  in.  Heintzelman  was  to  send 
Fitz  John  Porter's  division  by  a  road  nearly  parallel,  hut  to  halt  at  Powers's 
House,  six  miles  below  Yorktown,  there  to  await  farther  orders.  Heavy 
rains  fell  all  the  morning,  which  made  the  roads  almost  impassible  for  the 
infantry  of  Smith's  column.  He  could  bring  forward  only  a  few  guns;  am- 
munition, provision,  and  forage  could  not  be  brought  up  at  all.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  War- 
wick River,  and  the  works  which  guarded  its  passage  at  Lee's  Mill.  On  all 
the  maps  of  that  region  the  river  was  laid  down  as  running  parallel  with, 
and  not  crossing,  the  main  road  from  Newport  News  to  Williamsburg,  re-en- 
tering a  creek  on  the  James,  and  making  the  so-called  Mulberry  Island  a 
real  island.     Instead  of  this,  the  Warwick  was  now  found  to  run  directly 


'  Uuldsboiuiigh's  testimony,  (Aim,  Rq>„  C31-G33. 
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across  the  Peninsula.  Heintzel man's  division,  after  overcoming  some  slight 
resistance  .it  Big  Bethel  and  Howard's  Bridge,  found  itself  in  like  manner 
cheoked  when  almost  in  front  of  Yorktown.1  Skirmishing,  which  Magrnder 
magnifies  into  an  attack  of  "furious  cannonading  and  musketry,"  ensued  at 
both  points;  but  the  result  was  that  the  Confederates  held  the  line  of  the 
Warwick  intact.  If  McClellan  found  the  line  "  stronger  than  was  expected, 
unapproachable  by  reason  of  the  Warwick  River,  and  incapable  of  being  car- 
ried by  assault,"2  Magnider  was  still  more  astonished  that  the  line  was  not 
forced.  He  believed  that  be  bad  before  him  the  whole  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac "forming  an  agregate  of  not  less  than  100,000,  since  ascertained  to 
have  been  120,000,"  and  that  be  bad  held  them  in  check  with  5000.  For 
several  days  he  expected  another  attack;  his  men  slept  in  the  trenches  un- 
der arms,  but,  to  his  surprise,  day  after  day  passed  without  an  assault.  In 
a  few  days  the  object  of  the  delay  became  apparent.  Long  lines  of  earth- 
works be""an  to  appear  in  every  direction  through  the  intervening  woods 
and  along  the  open  fields.3  McClellan  had  become  convinced  that  "  instant 
assault  upon  Yorktown  would  have  been  simple  folly,"  and  that  he  must 
prepare  for  it  by  the  preliminary  employment  of  heavy  guns  and  some  siege 
operations."*  The  five  thousand  Confederates,  who,  without  re-enforcements, 
held  for  at  least  six  days  the  line  of  the  Warwick,  decided  the  whole  course 
of  the  campaign.  They  delayed  the  entire  Federal  army  for  a  month  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Warwick. 

Much  was  to  be  done  before  Yorktown  could  be  formally  invested.  Miles 
of  road  were  to  be  cut  and  corduroyed  through  swampy  forests,  and  bridges 
to  be  built  over  sluggish  streams.  Direct  hostile  operations  were  suspend- 
ed. McClellan  ordered  Keyes,  whose  corps  was  posted  opposite  the  line  of 
the  Warwick,  "  not  to  move  any  of  the  troops  from  their  positions  unless 
the  enemy  actually  lands  or  crosses  the  Warwick."  Once  only  did  he  de- 
part from  this  cautious  policy.  Smith,  whose  division  was  posted  on  the 
extreme  right,  chafed  at  this  inactivity.  Keyes,  who  had  more  than  once 
"seen  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  try  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines 
with  his  division,  or  a  part  of  it,"  ordered  that  no  such  attempt  should  be 
made.  Smith  had  discovered  that  the  weakest  point  was  at  Wynne's  Mill, 
near  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  He  was  authorized  by  McClellan,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Keyes,  to  push  a  strong  reconnoissance  to  this  point, 
and  sustain  the  reconnoitring  party  by  a  real  attack,  if  found  expedient* 
At  this  point  the  enemy  had  only  a  single  battery  of  three  six-pounders. 
The  fire  of  this  was  silenced,  and  four  companies  of  the  3d  Vermont,  wad- 
ing to  the  arm-pits,  crossed  the  stream,  and  drove  a  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia regiment  from  their  rifle-pits.  These  rallied,  and,  re-enforced  by  three 
regiments,  forced  the  Vermonters  out  of  the  pits  and  back  across  tbe  stream, 
with  heavy  loss.  The  other  regiments  who  were  preparing  to  support  the 
advance  were  recalled.  Later,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  6th  Vermont  to 
cross  by  the  dam  ;  but  a  single  gun  of  the  enemy  commanded  this  passage, 
and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  four  companies  of  the  3d  which 
crossed  the  Warwick  lost  25  killed  and  50  wounded,  most  of  them  severely. 
The  entire  loss  was  35  killed  and  120  wounded.  Magruder  represents  this 
affair  as  a  decided  victory ;  tbe  Federal  loss,  he  thought/could  not  be  less 
than  600,  his  own  being  not  more  than  75  ;  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  all  the  re-en- 
forcements which  were  on  their  way  to  me  had  not  yet  joined  me,  so  that  I 


1  McC.Jiq:,  154, 153. 
•Jfct',%,  162. 


=  JtiU.lGO. 


3  Maoucder,  517. 
1  Mc.C.S(p.,U7;   Com.  Re,,.,  599. 


was  unable  to  follow  up  tbe  action  by  any  decided  step."  He  enumerates 
fourteen  entire  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  artillery  and  dragoons,  as  en- 
gaged or  within  supporting  distance.  These  were  the  forces  on  the  line  of 
the  Warwick.  Adding  to  them  the  troops  in  the  fortifications,  the  Confed- 
erate force  in  and  about  Yorktown  probably  numbered  from  20,000  to 
25,000  men.  Additional  re-en  force  inents  soon  arrived,  and  with  them  came 
officers  who  outranked  Magruder,  and  he  ceased  to  command.1  This  was 
the  only  serious  engagement  on  the  Peninsula  previous  to  the  evacuation 
of  Yorktown,  although  an  almost  continuous  artillery  fire  and  picket  shoot- 
ing was  kept  up  on  various  parts  of  the  line. 

Meantime  for  a  fortnight  an  almost  continuous  dialogue  was  held  by  tele- 
graph and  mail  between  McClellan  and  the  government  at  Washington,  run- 
ning thus:2 


'  Com.  Rep., 319-323. 
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McClellan,  April  6.  The  enemy  nre  in  large  force  along  our  front.  De- 
serters say  they  are  daily  re-enforced  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  I  beg 
you.  to  ^consider  the  order  detaching  the  first  corps  from  my  command. 
If  you  can  not  leave  me  the  whole  of  that  corps,  let  me  not  lose  Franklin 
and  his  division.  April  6.  The  order  forming  new  departments,  if  enforced, 
deprives  me  of  the  power  of  ordering  up  wagons  and  troops  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  enable  me  to  advance  to  Richmond.  I  request  that  my  orders  for 
wagon-trains,  etc.,  that  I  have  lea  behind,  as  well  as  Woodbury's  brigade, 
may  be  at  once  complied  with.  I  repeat  my  request  that  Franklin  may  be 
restored  to  my  command. 

Lincoln,  April  6.  Your  orders  for  forwarding  transportation  and  Wood- 
bury's brigade  under  your  command  will  not  be  interfered  with.  You  have 
over  100,000  troops  with  you,  independent  of  Wool's  command.  You  had 
better  break  the  enemy's  line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  River  at  once. 
They  will  probably  use  time  as  advantageously  as  yov  can. 

McClellan,  April  7.  Johnston  arrived  at  Yorktown  yesterday  with 
strong  re-enforcements.  It  seems  clear  that  I  shall  have  on  my  hands  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy — not  less  than  100,000  men,  possibly  more.  When 
my  present  command  all  joins  me,  I  shall  have  about  85,000  men.  With 
this  army  I  could  assault  the  enemy's  works,  and  perhaps  carry  them ;  but 
were  I  in  possession  of  their  intrenchments,  and  assaulted  by  double  my 
numbers,  1  should  not  fear  the  result.  I. shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry 
the  works ;  but  1  should  have  the  whole  first  corps  to  land  upon  York  River, 
and  attack  Gloucester  in  the  rear. 

Lincoln,  April  9.  My  explicit  directions  that  Washington  should  be  left 
entirely  secure  have  been  neglected.  Do  you  think  I  should  permit  the 
line  from  Richmond  to  this  city  to  be  entirely  open  except  the  resistance 
which  could  be  offered  by  less  than  20,000  unorganized  troops?  When  I 
telegraphed  that  you  had  more  than  100,000  men,  I  had  just  obtained  a 
statement,  taken  from  your  own  returns,  making  108,000  with  you  or  on 
the  way.  You  say  you  have  but  85,000.  Where  are  the  other  23,000? 
"Wool's  command  is  doing  for  you  just  what  a  like  number  of  your  own 
command  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was  away.  I  suppose  your 
whole  force  is  with  you  now.  If  so,  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a  blow.  The  enemy  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements 
than  you  can  by  re-enforcements  alone.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable 
for  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fight- 
ing at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting,  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  :  we 
should  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments  at  either 
place.  The  country  is  noting  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  sustain  you;  but  you  must  act. 

McClellan,  April  10.  The  reconnoissance  of  to-day  proves  that  it  is 
necessary  to  invest  and  attack  Gloucester  Point.  Give  me  Franklin's  and 
McCall's  divisions,  and  I  will  at  once  undertake  it.  If  you  can  not  possibly 
send  me  the  two  divisions  to  carry  out  this  final  plan  of  the  campaign,  I  will 
run  the  risk,  and  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  result,  if  you  will  give  me 
Franklin's.  Grant  me  this  request  The  fate  of  our  cause  depends  upon  it. 
I  wish  the  two  divisions  ;  Franklin's  is  indispensable.  I  have  determined 
on  the  point  of  attack,  and  am  engaged  in  fixing  the  positions  of  the  bat- 
teries. 

Adjutant  General,  April  11.  Franklin's  division  has  been  ordered  to 
embark  immediately  for  Fort  Monroe. 

McClellan,  April  12.  Thank  you  for  the  re-enforcements  sent  me. 
Franklin  will  attack  on  the  other  side.  The  moment  I  hear  from  him  I  will 
state  point  of  rendezvous.  I  am  confident.  April  13.  Arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Franklin  would  assist  me  much.  Our  work  progressing  well.  Wc 
shall  soon  be  at  them,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  result,  April  14.  Llave  seen 
Franklin.  Thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  consideration.  I  now  under- 
stand the  matter,  which  I  did  not  before.  Our  field-guns  annoyed  the  ene- 
my considerably  to-day.  Roads  and  bridges  now  progressing  rapidly. 
Siege-guns  and  ammunition  coming  up  very  satisfactorily.  Shall  have 
nearly  all  up  to-morrow.  The  tranquillity  of  Yorktown  is  nearly  at  an 
end. 

Secretary  of  War,  April  20.'   I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  opera- 


'  In  tin:  ("•..mmiU.VH  lb-port  this  di-pat.  h  i-  -Int. -d  the  27lti.  Tlii-  i-  d..nt>tk-,s  an  e.rrur,  n*  i 
clearly  refer*  to  the  two  pri-e..ding  dispatches,  aud  l'>  Mi  ("Mlau'i  di,puu-hcs  of  the  18th  (not  givei 
in  Ihe  Report)  relating  lo  [ho  affair  of  til 0  IGth,  in  which  ho  Bays,  "Tho  conduct  of  the  Grci'i 
Mountain  Bova  is  (spoken  of  in  the  hi  elicit  terras.  They  drove  a  superior  numhor  of  tho  oneim 
from  their  fortified  position,  hut  wore  forced  to  relinquish  it  on  tho  rebels  la-inn  ri' -enforced.  "  Tin 
loss  of  the  enemy  mutt  have  boon  very  heavy,  as  tho  well-directed  flro  of  our  artillery  mowed  then 
by  acres." 


tions  are  progressing  so  rapidly,  and  with  so  much  spirit  and  success,  and 
congratulate  you  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  upon  the  brilliant 
affair  mentioned  in  your  telegrams.  Every  thing  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
partment is  at  your  service.  I  hope  soon  to  congratulate  you  upon  a  splen- 
did victory  that  shall  be  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war. 

Here  the  colloquy  appeal's  to  have  closed  for  a  while.  The  tranquillity 
of  Yorktown  was  not  disturbed  for  a  fortnight;  and  it  was  many  months 
before  the  splendid  victory  was  achieved  which  was  to  be  "the  finishing 
stroke  of  the  war."  Franklin,  with  his  division,  11,000  strong,  reached  York- 
town  on  the  14th,  raising  the  effective  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
more  than  100,000  men,1  besides  the  10,000  of  Wool,  who  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe were  doing  just  what,  had  the}'  been  removed,  McClellan  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  with  the  same  number  of  his  own  command.  MeCIel- 
lau's  first  plan,  for  the  success  of  which  he  proposed  to  hold  himself  respon- 
sible, was  to  join  Hooker's  division  to  Franklin's,  and,  landing  on  the  Severn, 
to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  Gloucester  in  the  rear.  This  plan  was 
abandoned  because  "no  more  troops  could  be  spared"  to  assist  Franklin. 
He  then  determined  to  act  on  Gloucester  by  disembarking  Franklin  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  York,  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats.  A  place  for 
landing  was  selected.but  nothing  more  was  done.  Franklin's  division  was 
kept  for  more  than  three  weeks  on  board  the  transports,  and  was  not  disem- 
barked until  the  6th  of  May,  after  Yorktown  had  been  abandoned  and  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  had  been  fought2 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  works  at  Yorktown  had  been  reconnoitred, 
the  locations  for  the  batteries  determined,  and  the  roads  and  bridges  to  reach 
them  well  advanced.  The  topography  of  the  place  indicates  the  position 
of  its  defenses.  The  Confederate  works  occupied  the  precise  lines  of  the 
British  works  of  1781,  which  were  until  recently  in  fair  preservation.  The 
level  bluff  upon  which  Yorktown  stands  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
the  longer  sides,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  being  1200  yards,  the 
shorter  sides  being  400  and  600  yards.  It  is  inclosed  by  deep  ravines,  which 
almost  meet  in  the  rear.  The  American  forces  in  17S1  advanced  southwest- 
wardly  from  Williamsburg.  The  Federal  forces  in  1862  advanced  from  the 
opposite  direction;  but  the  attack  in  both  cases  was  directed  against  the 
southwestern  face  of  the  works.  In  1781  the  assailing  batteries  were  ad- 
vanced to  within  200  and  300  yards  from  the  defensive  works;  in  1862 
they  were  from  1500  to  2500  yards;  one  battery,  with  two  two-hundred 
pound  and  five  one-hundred  pound  Parrotts,  was  3810  yards  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  defenses.  All  told,  there  were  fifteen  batteries,  mounted  with 
111  guns  and  mortars.  By  the  3d  of  May  these  were  essentially  completed 
and  armed.     The  work  had  been  carried  on  under  an  incessant  but  inef- 


1  McClellan  undesigned!  v  give-  the  impR'-sii>n  that  Franklin  joined  him  a  week  Inter.  He  says 
(Report,  17G),  "On  the  L'i'd  of  April,  General  Franklin,  with  his  division  from  General  McDowell's 
corps,  had  arrived  and  reported  10  me."  The  misdate  here  implied  has  been  positively  made  by 
various  writers;  among  others,  by  Hilhml,  who  says  (Life  and  Cam/<ai>rns  ofXfcCkllan,  ISO),  ''On 
the  22d  of  April,  while  the  siege  uf  Yorktown  was  going  on.  Gem-nd  Franklin's  division  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  corps  arrived,  and  repotted  to  General  McClellan.  These  troops  were  kept  on 
board  the  transports,  and  not  embarked  for  some  days."  The  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
tit  this  precise  date  has  not  been  given;  hut,  on  thcSOlh  of  April,  no  considerable  re-enforcements 
having  arrived  in  the  interval.  M.-Clellun  (/le/>«rt,  '.3)  snvs  ihnt  there  were,  nominally,  including 
Franklin,  126,387  men.  Of  these,  however,  1 1,037  »ere  absent  by  authority,  and  G015  sick  or 
under  arrest,  leaving  an  effective  furee  of  109,335. 

The  Assistant  Adjutant  General  furnished  ihe  following  detailed  statement,  "  accurately  com- 
piled from  the  morning  Iteport  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  30ili  day  of  April,  1SG2,  signed 
ty  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general"  CO'",  /tyi.,323): 
Number  of  Men  compoting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Ap  ri/  30,  1SG2. 
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fectiial  fire  from  the  enemy.  Not  a  score  of  lives  were  lost  by  this  fire.1 
But  the  troops  suffered  severely  from  sickness  during  that  month.  Nearly 
an  eighth  of  the  army  was  disabled  by  disease.  Its  morale  was  also  im- 
paired; it  was  hard  to  bring  officers  and  men  to  endure,  day  after  clay  and 
week  after  week,  the  weary  toil  of  digging  in  the  Warwick  swamps.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  less  effective  at  the  beginning  of  May  than  it  bad 
been  a  month  before.2 

McClellau,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  engineers,  would 
not  open  fire  from  the  batteries,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished,  but  re- 
solved to  wait  until  all  were  ready,  when  he  would  have  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  as  would  crush  every  thing  before  it.  He  departed  from  the  plan 
only  so  far  as  to  open  with  solid  shot  and  shell  from  the  100  and  200  pound-' 
ers  of  Battery  No.  1,  upon  the  wharf  at  York  town,  4800  yards  distant,  where 
the  enemy  were  discharging  several  vessels.  Most  of  tbe  percussion  shells 
failed  to  explode,  and  those  filled  with  Greek  fire  produced  no  perceptible 
effect.  The  vessels  were  driven  off,  and  took  refuge  across  the  river,  behind 
Gloucester  Point.3  Daybreak  on  the  6th  of  May  was  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  the  general  fire  to  open.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  the  enemy  began 
a  vigorous  fire  of  shells  into  Ileintnelman's  camp,  which  was  nearest  to  York- 
town.  A  balloon,  which  was  sent  up  to  reconnoitre,  seemed  to  be  a  special 
mark.  They  kept  up  a  random  fire,  without  any  apparent  object,  until  after 
midnight.  Toward  daylight,  Heintzelman  was  awakened  by  a  rattling  fire 
of  musketry.  He  telegraphed  to  the  officer  commanding  the  skirmishers  in 
the  trenches,  and  received  answer  that  there  was  no  fighting,  but  the  light 
of  a  great  fire  in  Yorktown  was  visible.  At  daylight  it  was  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  evacuating  their  works.  Heintzelman  went  up  in  the  bal- 
loon, saw  that  the  number  of  camp-fires  about  Yorktown  was  much  dimin- 


ished, and  the  guns  had  disappeared.  Presently  he  saw  the  Federal  skirm- 
ishers entering  the  works.  He  came  down,  and,  presuming  that  he  should 
be  at  once  ordered  in  pursuit,  gave  direction  for  his  troops  to  prepare  three 
days'  rations.  But  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  no  orders  came.  He  rode 
over  to  head-quarters,  and  found  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  pursuit ; 
but  it  was  past  noon  before  they  got  off.4  Magruder,  who  had  constructed 
the  works,  and  had  so  obstinately  held  them  without  re-enforcements,  had 
ceased  to  command  a  fortnight  before.  A  council  of  war  had  decided  thai 
the  fortification  was  untenable,  and  must  be  abandoned  ;  and  the  fire  of  the 
previous  evening  was  merely  to  mask  the  evacuation.  Of  the  ninety-four 
guns,  fifty-six  were  left  behind,  only  three  of  them  disabled.5  McClellan  tel- 
egraphed to  Washington,  "  We  have  the  ramparts ;  have  guns,  ammunition, 
camp  equipage,  cte.  We  hold  the  entire  line  of  his  works,  which  the  en- 
gineers report  as  being  very  strong.  I  have  thrown  all  my  cavalry  and 
horse-infantry  in  pursuit,  supported  by  infantry.     No  time  shall  be  lost. 


was  kept  up  during  iho  day  with  rifled  projectile  and  i  ijilit-inch  shell  and 
solid  shot,  and  thirty-two  and  forty-two  pounder  shot,  without  retarding  tho  work  in  iho  least. 
Since  our  first  nppeomncc  lie  fore  Yorktown  (April  5), 
und  particularly  alnco  iliu  loth,  tho  ravines  have  been 
filled  with  raen'night  and  day,  making  roads,  building 
batteries  and  parallels,  and  guarding  the  works.  Tho 
toss  of  life,  has  been  most  trifling.  I  have  not  tho 
exact  number,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  W.  S.  HANCOCK 


The  gun-boats  have  gone  up  the  York  River.     Gloucester  is  also  in  our 
possession.     I  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall.'" 

The  works  at  York  town  were  certainly  of  very  great  strength.  Probably 
they  could  not  have  been  carried  by  assault  unless  the  assailants  were  fully 
twice  as  many  as  the  defenders.  There  were  also  strong  outworks,  extend- 
ing for  a  mile  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Warwick.  This  stream,  with  its 
swampy  borders,  presented  a  very  strong  defensive  line  if  held  by  an  ade- 
quate force.  But,  extending  for  more  than  ten  miles,  a  much  larger  force 
than  the  enemy  had  at  his  disposal  would  have  been  needed  to  hold  them 
against  a  determined  attack.  They  consisted  of  an  infantry  parapet  and 
trenches  along  the  bank,  with  three  or  four  redoubts  and  batteries,  mount- 
ing only  two  or  three  light  field-pieces  to  sweep  the  main  approaches.  At 
no  time  before  the  16th  of  April  could  Magruder  have  given  more  than 
10,000  men  to  the  defense  of  this  whole  line  without  stripping  Yorktown 
of  its  garrison.  A  real  attack  by  20,000  men  could  have  pierced  the  line. 
Once  broken,  there  was  nothing  between  the  assailants  and  Williamsburg.2 

Johnston,  who  had  for  a  fortnight  been  in  command  on  the  Peninsula, 
conducted  the  retreat  from  Yorktown  with  rare  ability.  Besides  the  heavy 
guns,  and  ammunition  belonging  to  them,  he  left  little  behind.  Ilis  trains 
and  the  mass  of  bis  troops  were  well  under  way  hours  before  their  depart- 
ure was  perceived.  The  weather  had  favored  him.  Several  clear  days 
had  put  the  roads  in  good  condition,  and  before  the  pursuit  was  commenced 
he  was  past  the  defensive  lines  before  Williamsburg,  and  well  on  his  way  to 
Richmond.  A  strong  rear  guard  was  left  behind  near  Williamsburg,  where 
works  had  been  thrown  up  to  check  any  pursuit.  Two  main  roads  run 
down  the  Peninsula  from  near  Williamsburg;  one,  following  the  York  Riv- 
er, goes  to  Yorktown  ;  the  other,  following  the  course  of  the  James,  crosses 
the  Warwick  at  Lee's  Mill.  These  two  roads,  which  are  connected  by  nu- 
merous cross-roads,  come  together  a  mile  east  of  Williamsburg.  At  this 
point  was  Fort  Magruder,  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  works,  which,  to  the 
number  of  thirteen,  stretched  clear  across  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the 
two  rivers.  All  these  works  were  hidden  by  heavy  forests,  concealing  thorn 
from  view  until  the  observer  was  within  a  mile.  The  trees  near  the  works 
ht.l  oeen  felled,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  redoubts  might  have  timely  no- 
ti    =  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and  bring  their  artillery  to  hear. 

McClellan,  though  he  was  convinced  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  outnum- 
bered his  own,  had  no  idea  that  they  would  make  a  stand  before  Williams- 
burg.  He  remained  at  Yorktown  to  direct  the  movements  of  Franklin's  di- 
vision by  the  York  River  to  West  Point,  having  ordered  Stoncman,  with 
all  the  available  cavalry  and  four  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  to  pursue  the 
enemy  and  harass  his  rear.  A  heavy  and  continuous  rain-storm  now  set  in, 
which  soon  rendered  the  roads  difficult.  But  Stoncman  pressed  on,  and,  it 
little  past  noon  of  the  4th,  debouched  from  the  screen  of  woods,  and  found 


himself  under  a  hot  fire  from  Port  Magruder.  He  fell  back,  suffering  some 
loss  in  men  and  guns,  to  await  the  coming  up  of  the  infantry,  without  whom 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  assail  the  enemy's  works.  Hooker's  division  of 
Heintzelman's  corps  had  been  ordered  to  support  Stoncman.  They  left 
Yorktown  about  noon.  While  struggling  to  reach  the  position  where  Stone- 
man  stood  at  bay,  they  found  the  road  occupied  by  Smith's  division,  which, 
coming  up  from  Lee's  Mill,  had  turned  into  this  road.  Hooker  had  to  stop 
for  three  or  four  hours  until  Smith  had  passed.  Night  was  closing  in  before 
he  was  able  to  advance.  He  pressed  on  for  four  hours  through  the  darkness 
and  rain, hoping  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  before  morning;  but  the  men 
were  exhausted  by  laboring  the  previous  night  in  the  trenches  before  York- 
town  and  by  the  long  march.  They  must  have  rest.  An  hour  or  two  be- 
fore midnight  they  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  flung  themselves  down  in  the 
miry  road.  At  daybreak  they  were  aroused  and  summoned  to  march.  In 
an  hour  after  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Magruder.  Hooker  required  but 
a  few  minutes  to  decide  upon  his  course,  ne  was  in  pursuit  of  a  retreating 
arnry.  It  was  his  business  to  attack  it,  and,  if  he  could  not  capture  it,  to 
hold  it  in  check.  His  own  force  was  hardly  9000;  but  within  two  hours' 
march  were  30,000  men,  and  within  four  hours'  march  was  the  bulk  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  60,000  more.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  hold  his 
grasp  upon  the  enemy  against  thrice  his  numbers  for  twice  the  time  that  it 
would  be  required  for  aid  to  reach  him.  The  Confederates  were  soon  driv- 
en into  Fort  Magruder,  and  Hooker  pushed  his  skirmishers  so  close  to  the 
works  that  not  a  gun  could  be  worked.  If  a  man  showed  his  head  or  hand 
he  cot  a  ball  in  it.  Hooker  sent  word  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
rear  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  his  advancing  his  troops.  The 
enemy  "was  in  a  vice,"  and  could  not  fire;  the  line  of  defenses  across  the 
isthmus  could  have  been  carried,  be  said,  without  the  loss  of  ten  men.1 

But  there  was  really  no  commanding  officer  there.  McClellan  was  at 
Yorktown.  Heintzelman  had  been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  operations 
in  front;  but  Sumner  had  come  up  in  person  the  night  before  without 
any  troops  of  his  own  corps,  and  assumed  command  in  virtue  of  seniority. 
"  Sumner  ranked  me,"  says  Heintzelman,  "  and  I  had  nothing  to  do."  That 
night  nothing  was  done.  Next  morning  a  consultation  was  held.  Sumner 
decided  to  assail  the  enemy's  left,  and  troops  were  ordered  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. So  hour  after  hour  passed  away.  Hooker  all  the  while  had  been 
hotly  engaged  upon  the  left  The  sound  of  the  firing  was  plainly  beard  at 
head-quarters.  Heintzelman  was  sent  in  that  direction  to  take  charge  of 
operations.  He  had  scarcely  gone  when  Hooker's  letter  came,  telling  Heint- 
zelman that  he  had  been  hotly  engaged  all  the  morning;  his  men  hard  at 
work,  but  much  exhausted;  but  communication  was  open;  troops  could 
come  up,  take  post  by  his  side,  and  whip  the  enemy.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  letter  was  returned  from  Sumner,  with  an  endorsement  that  it  had  been 
opened  and  read  by  the  senior  officer  on  that  field.2  But  no  re-enforcements 
came  up.  For  hours  Sumner  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack  upon  the  cen- 
tre, where  he  kept  his  post,  though  he  repeatedly  gave  orders  for  the  troops 
in  the  rear  to  move  up  on  the  same  road  which  Hooker  had  taken.3 
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Hooker  had  opened  the  battle  at 
half  past  seven  in  the  morning.  At 
nine  he  had  silenced  the  fire  of  Fort 
Magrudcr,  and  kept  his  ad  vantage  for 
two  or  three  hours.  But  the  enemy 
began  to  receive  re-enforcements,  and 
took  the  offensive.  Longstreet,  who 
commanded  the  rear,  had  retreated  be- 
yond Williamsburg  ;  he  turned  back 
to  strengthen  the  force  which  was 
engaged.  Three  times  in  succession 
the  Confederates  charged  upon  Hook- 
er's centre,  each  time  with  fresh 
troops,  and  each  time  were  thrown 
back  with  heavy  loss.  Hooker's  am- 
munition began  to  give  out.  Long- 
street  made  a  furious  charge  upon  a 
battery  left  for  a  moment  without 
support,  and  captured  four  guns,  but 
was  again  driven  off.  So  the  tide  of 
buttle  ebbed  and  flowed  until  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Kearney  came  upon  the  field.  For 
six  hours  he  had  been  struggling  up 
along  a  single  muddy  road,  encum- 
bered with  other  troops  and  trains. 
He  outranked  Hooker,  who  gladly 
left  the  command  to  him,  his  wearied 
regiments  resting  from  the  fight. 
Kearney  dashed  impetuously  for- 
ward, and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  drove  the  enemy  back,  gained  his  rear, 
and  won  the  fight  on  this  part  of  the  scene.  Darkness  now  closed  in,  and 
the  regiments  bivouacked  on  the  field  which  they  had  won. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  action  had  stretched  to  the  right  of  Fort 
Magruder.  Peck's  brigade,  which  had  come  up,  took  position  there,  and 
held  its  ground  against  all  attacks.  Hancock  had  come  up  still  farther 
to  the  right.  He  took  possession  of  two  redoubts,  which  were  weakly  held, 
and  repeatedly  asked  for  re-enforcements  to  enable  him  to  advance  and  take 
another  redoubt  which  commanded  the  plain  between  him  and  Fort  Magru- 
der. Sumner  twice  ordered  this  re-enforcement,  and  twice  countermanded 
the  order  at  the  moment  of  execution.  At  length,  the  request  being  repeat- 
ed, Sumner  ordered  him  to  fall  back;  but  Hancock  deferred  the  execution 
of  this  order  to  the  last  moment.  lie  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  gained.  The  enemy  began  to  press  hard  upon  him.  Feign- 
ing to  retreat  slowly,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  poured  in  some  ter- 
rific volleys  of  musketry,  and  then  giving  the  word,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  the 
bayonet!"  charged  with  his  whole  brigade.  The  enemy  broke  into  utter 
rout,  leaving  behind  more  than  500  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Han- 
cock's loss  was  only  31.  This  brilliant  charge,  just  in  the  dusk,  closed  the 
battle.  The  entire" Federal  loss  was  2228;  of  these,  456  were  killed,  1400 
wounded,  and  372  missing.  More  than  two  thirds  of  this  was  suffered  by 
Hooker's  division,  which  lost,  in  all,  1575,  of  whom  338  were  killed,  992 
wounded,  and  335  missing.  Nearly  all  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  on  the 
night  preceding  the  battle.  They  were  men  who  had  straggled  into  the 
woods,  and,  not  being  able  to  extricate  themselves  in  the  darkness,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy's  pickets.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  must  have  been 
larger.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fight  they  attacked  with  superior 
numbers,  and  were  flung  back  by  cannon  and  musketry.  Hooker  believed 
that  the  killed  of  the  enemy  was  double  Ins  own.  The  next  day  more  than 
eight  hundred  of  his  wounded  were  found  in  the  hospitals  at  Williamsburg; 
others  were  distributed  among  private  houses,  and  all  the  available  tene- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field  were  filled  with  them. 

McCl'-llan  bad  remained  atYorktown  to  superintend  the  preparations  for 
sending  Franklin's  troops  up  the  river.  lie  sent  aids  to  observe  operations 
in  front  It  was  past  noon  before  he  heard  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  thing  occurring  beyond  a  simple  affair  of  a  rear 
guard.  At  one  o'clock  came  a  message  importing  that  all  was  not  going 
well  in  front.  Soon  Sprague,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  acting 
as  aid  to  the  chief  of  artillery,  dashed  up,  reported  how  matters  stood  in 
front,  and  urged  bim  to  go  up  there  at  once.  "  I  thought  they  could  take 
care  of  that  little  matter,"  replied  McClellan  ;  but  promised  to  go  up.1  Ho 
reached  Sumner's  head-quarters  between  four  and  five,  took  the  command 
in  person,  and,  hearing  heavy  firing  toward  the  right,  ordered  three  brigades 
in  that  direction;  but,  before  the  orders  could  be  executed,  Hancock  had 
decided  the  day  on  that  part  of  the  field." 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  the  wearied  troops  slept  upon  the 
muddy  field,  many  without  food,  and  all  without  shelter.  The  enemy  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  to  decamp,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  be- 
hind them.  During  the  night  McClellan  sent  word  to  Heintzclman  not  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  make  other  dispositions, 
and  would  send  rc-cnforcements.  The  Confederates,  making  no  delay  at 
Williamsburg,  pushed  on  up  the  Peninsula  for  Richmond.  A  few  cavalry 
were  sent  after  them,  who  succeeded  in  picking  up  some  prisoners  and  four 
or  five  guns  which  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 

The  day  after  the  buttle  four  divisions  were  sent  in  transports  up  the  York 
River.  They  landed  at  West  Point.  The  landing  hud  just  been  effected, 
when,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
waa  made  to  drive  thern  off  by  a  body  of  Confederates  who  had  got  thus 


far  on  their  retreat.  A  sharp  musketry  fire  was  kept  up  till  afternoon, 
when  the  Confederates  withdrew,  and  kept  on  their  retreat  The  Federal 
loss  in  this  affair  was  49  killed,  and  154  wounded  and  missing.  After  two 
or  three  days'  delay  at  Williamsburg,  the  army  commenced  its  slow  march 
up  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  the  head-quarters  were  established 
at  the  White  nouse,  on  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the  two  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  York  River.  This  place  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Williamsburg, 
and  twenty-five  east  of  Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Rich- 
mond and  York  River  Railroad.3 

Johnston  had  determined  to  abandon  Yorktown  some  days  before  the 
evacuation  took  place.  On  the  28th  of  April  he  wrote  to  Tattnall,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia,  "The  enemy  continues  his  cautious  policy.  The 
preparations  for  opening  fire  upon  Yorktown  seem  to  be  nearly  completed. 
His  great  superiority  in  artillery  will  probably  enable  him  to  dismount  our 
guns  very  soon."  He  suggested  to  Tattnall  that  possibly  he  might  make  a 
dash  past  Fortress  Monroe  and  destroy  the  Federal  transports  in  the  York 
River.  On  the  10th  of  May  Johnston  wrote:  "Finding  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don this  position,  and  regarding  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  as  a  consequence 
of  that  measure,  I  have  directed  Major  General  Huger  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  that  place  and  remove  to  Richmond.  I  have  also  desired  Captain  Lee 
to  abandon  the  navy  yard,  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Rich- 
mond, saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  public  property,  and  destroying,  if 
practicable,  what  he  can  not  save."  Norfolk  had  been  held  by  Huger  with 
15,000  men.  The  greater  part  of  these  went  toward  Richmond  almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  A  few  thousand  were 
left  behind  until  the  last  moment.  Intelligence  of  this  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  8th.  Wool,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  set  out  to  Lake  pos- 
session. They  approached  Norfolk  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th.  At  the 
outskirts  they  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  a  deputation  of  citizens  with  a 
white  flag,  and  bearing  a  letter  from  Huger,  staling  that,  being  unable  to 
bold  the  city,  he  had  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 
The  mayor  said  that  he  had  come  to  surrender  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  ask  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
citizens.  This  was  assured  by  Wool.  The  general,  Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  the  mayor,  then 
entered  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  City  Hall  to  inaugurate  the  new  govern- 
ment. Wool  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  General  Vicle  military  gov- 
ernor, who  was  to  see  that  no  peaceable  citizen  should  be  molested,  and  that 
no  United  States  soldier  entered  the  city  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment  Wool  then  left  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
people  assembled.     The  mayor  made  a  speech.     He  said  that  if  the  question 


'-Spropllu'fi  Ifstinmiiy,  Com.  flc/i., fi70. 

1  OoJoiiivillo  Buys  [p.  /Wi};  "Tim  suece-i  of  fliincocfc  liml  hern  decisive,  nml  (lie  reserve*  bronchi 
ii!.  by  ihe  gum  il4n  cU  r.  abmciiig  upm  Ihn  Eotd, sctllod  fen  mr.iii."    UeCfolbn  (Rrport,  18-t) 

slinws  llmt  lb<>  n,nt<M  iMi-  <.i<  rk-i.T.'  ih.v  re-i-nforremonis  could  enmn  up.  R-Ivnn,  wlio  sciirco- 
ly  uvirr  tell"  llie  Iruib  iv<  n  l.y  in  .  idcot.  uml  ulio.c  n,.ik  h  only  u,  tiln  i  f  notice  becnusn  others 
Inwe   rcpmlod  his  .1,11,  -rm  tils  brine-  MM  Ml. in  [..  rv.nnlly  int..  I  lie  nrlion.      lie  <nvs  ("  ll'nr  Hb- 

(un-jt.270):    "Suddenly  n  tdimu  nfn  il -mid  ...!,,■-  I.r.'.k.-  upon  the  ,  nr  liU  the  ru-binn  of  n 

mighty  wind  from  llm  wood.     WJuu  did  this  parietal  f     Thrro  »iu  lililo  lime  left  for  u-  to  -pec- 

iilnlc.      Clmrci'  iiftur  elmtyi;  mi-  ninlv  npm r  nun,  nml  liic  news  llicn  tprenil  Hint  Mi  Clcllnn, 

with  the  niiiin  hutlv  of  bis  in  in v,  li.nl  uriind  on  (lie  In  Id  of  hndle.  This  CX|  Inmul  [ho  hmd  rimers 
from  the  wood.  Our  men  could  no  longer  Mum]  ilmir  Kroiiiid.  Mct'lclhi.i  in  |iersoii  led  on  bis 
troops  into  llie  midst  of  ibo  fire.  Mngruilsr,  now  finding  (but  llie  bnttle.  vim  Jcstj  ordered  n  rc- 
ircin  to  be  pounded." 

1  Tim  plnca  derived  its  nnnio  from  n  pluin  white  wooden  homo,  occupy  iiip  ibo  site  of  (ho  r 
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had  rested  with  him  he  would  have  defended  the  city  to  the  last  ninn,  but 
the  government  had  decided  differently;  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  hud  been 
deserted  by  their  friends,  and  all  that  the  city  authorities  could  do  was  to 
make  the  best  terms  possible.  The  Union  commander  had  granted  all  that 
had  been  asked,  and  now  the  citizens  should  yield,  and  abstain  from  acta  of 
violence  and  disorder.  The  crowd  dispersed,  having  given  three  cheers  for 
Davis  and  three  groans  for  Lincoln.  No  notice  waa  taken  of  this  impudent 
proceeding.  The  loss  of  Norfolk,  as  has  already  been  related,  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  iron-clad  Virginia.1  A  court  of  inquiry  decided  that  this 
was  unnecessary,  A  naval  court-martial  was  convened,  before  which  Tatt- 
nall was  arraigned.  The  court  honorably  acquitted  him,  affirming  that,  on 
the  day  before  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  a  council  was  held  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  Virginia; 
that  Tattnall  was  in  favor  of  passing  Fortress  Monroe  and  taking  the  ship 
into  York  Itiver,  or  of  running  to  Savannah  with  her,  but  that  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  council,  who  directed  that  she  should  remain  on  this  side  of 
Fortress  Monroe  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond;  that  she  was 
1  Alii",  I'/nju  ~&7. 


lightened  in  order  to  enable  her  to  go  up  to  n  safe  place  on  the  James;  that 
she  could  not  be  lightened  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  reach  that  place,  but 
was  thereby  rendered  vulnerable;1  that  all  which  was  necessary  for  the  eu- 
einy  to  do  was  to  keep  a  watch  upon  her  until  her  provisions  were  exhaust- 

1  N..TI  os  Till  Villi. ism~  Th.~'j"  rl  r.frh-  iri  d  i  f  TuUtiiill  ,niihh-  n-  !■>  emit  nn.l  Mij'Ho- 
,,„.,,,  ,,,,,  ,.,,.■  «.  ,  ,  ■  ■"..'>  ,.f  iln'  Viruiniii.  1 1  -I  mvii  thill  hlic  « us  fin  I.-s  fi.nni.itibto  limn 
huh  rtiii.ii.i-.  I  T!»  it.  ii  i  I  tm  ■  ■  r'lhu  r....f..r  »l.ii-ld  mi-  inilv  fmir  indies  Ihiik.  Tlio  "kmicfclo" 
fuiiii'il  l.v  i!i.  it..).,  tii-n  .fill,  nil"  ■■!"  i  In-  in.  f  l"'i '  il I  llio'lnill  "'us  twi'inv  hull  i  -  under  ivuter. 
IMmv  tin-  I'm   Imil  hi-  r..n  i.l  T'l  'i  ili'i'ili  of  two  fi'i'i  hy  ihr.v  Invon  e-f  in'm.  emh  nn  ini'It  thick 

uml  olttlit  in.-l.i-  ' ..l.in.i.'.il .-ntully.     Shu  then  d'lv*  Mwe«  t»-  m.  Bid  i».  nty-lw«  f«t 

ofwfltor,  Alto  h'T  uncoiini.T  with  ilia  Monit. >r  slm  wns  j.nt  mi  ihi<  d..ek,  «nli  U"  ,  in,  n-e  ..1  jmt- 
litii"  iidditi.iiiul  I  hil.  -  Inn  im  h«  -  ihi   k  iiriiii  iiiliriilnilv  lil'i'ii  tlio  hull;   tin'  ir.  ii.hi.inv.  r,  r«vo  out 

hi'ii.iv  ull  li.i  iili.'h'  In  r!h tM  I..'  ■  itv.-v.-iI      Tlii""'inlilitJ.'i.  il  1-liHi-  n'H.'hi  d  id-.ul  on.-  hundred 

uml  olnut*  foal  fi..in  ih"  I ...» -  1,  inint'-ivn  f.ii  i.t  tin-  n.  m  with  mily  ■>>■  <  >'  ""  I"  -■      Four  show 
{„  ...  il.,i  M    nil  ,r  mrii.-k  i.iilim    i  -i.  i.      .!' '.  iuIh  I   i  ■         \  I  if.  r  n  i-  i  iu,  k.  .1  and  the  l.lntcs  SODIO- 
L         I     I  ll           i       .          n    ii     imin        Wlii'ii  lh.'  i.,ldiii..inil  i.luliiik-  »»-  t -<t  i'« -W  J"*W 
,.!!'„li'.'!.".,.M„rH  iHmi.ll'lI.nl,    ihreufi'el  ull         ll.'i    i  iibi...-,  nrtv  nn   ,1,1    .Hi.  'I'll.Vfilih'd 

\    ,    '        „,,,,  '..'„.,„,,,  .,„lil...  «,.,-l1,l.l.-...fuiUtu. nn  of       linn— H.l.fi'.illddif- 

inoiill  to  Sort,  i..  Hop, ...  ■ --  Uron     In  0 i on  ■ .'  Bo  I b  hei  lb*  «tt«onder,  iho 

ivui  not  -  .ni.iriln  n..|  hrinu  -nllli  i.-nlli  liuiiiniil  mi.!  iniiild  founder  ill  n  f.nitintui  sen;  the-  mo- 
ment il  -i'U  -lliiik  l.i  I  II  ii. "il  I  iui-1.  nil..  I.i'i  pW«l   -h.   m.-"iiU  lilt" I  (br  lul.h.T  .lefen-l\      ClttOO- 

bi'  .1 »,  hrr  eNreulivn  i.lll.'n uhl  hoi   no  ni'mi-h  IW  M-mif;-,  if  Vn^,W  huudled  ;   I  to 

Monllor  oiifjlit  tolmvo  Mink  liur  in  flftcou  miliums;  onooftho  BinuUHl  tuys  migbt  uuto  duiolw 
Lor  rtiddOI  und  moodier. 
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ed,  and  then  capture  her;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  only  al- 
ternative of  her  commander  was  to  abandon  and  destroy  the  ship,  as  lie  had 
done.  The  navy  yarJ  at  Gosport  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  an  attempt 
only  partly  successful,  was  made  to  blow  up  the  great  stone  dry  dock.  All 
the  batteries  which  guarded  the  James  River  were  abandoned,  and  the  water 
approach  was  open  to  within  eight  miles  of  Richmond. 

Four  days  after  the  destruction  of.  the  Virginia,  the  Galena,  Monitor,  and 
two  gun-boats  were  repulsed  at  Fort  Darling  on  Drewry's  Bluff.  Among 
those  who  defended  the  fort  were  the  crew  of  the  Virginja.1  The  boats  had 
bren  put  to  a  work  for  which  they  were  not  adapted.  Goldsborongh  urged 
McClellan  to  send  a  force  to  capture  that  fort,  which  was  of  no  great 
strength  ~  He  offered  to  lead  the  naval  attack  in  person.  If  the  fort  should 
be  captured,  he  said  that  the  vessels  could  remove  the  obstructions  above, 
go  straight  to  the  citv,  and  shell  it  to  surrender.  McClellan  consulered  the 
proposal,  and  concluded  to  defer  a  decision  until  he  had  got  his  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chickahominv-3  The  truth  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
urgent  representations,  an  order  had  just  been  given  to  McDowell  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  move  on  the  basis  of  the  York  River  rather  than 
on  the  far  preferable  line  of  the  James. 

Yorktown  had  scarce!  v  been  evacuated  when  McClellan  again  began  to 
represent  his  force  as  wholly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  On  the  evening 
of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  he  telegraphed,  "  I  find  Joe  Johnston  in  front 
of  me  in  stron^  force,  probably  greater  a  good  deal  than  my  own,  and  very 
strongly  intrenched."  Five  days  later,  Williamsburg  having  been  aban- 
doned, he  writes  from  "three  miles  beyond  Williamsburg,"  "I  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  enemy  will  meet  us  with  all  bis  force  on  or  near  the  Chick- 
ahominy.     They  can  concentrate  many  more    " 


than  I  have.  Every  ef- 
fort' should  be  made  to  re-enforce  me  with  all  the  disposable  forces  in  East- 
ern Virginia,  If  I  am  not  re-enforced,  it  is  probable  that  I  will  be  obliged 
to  fWhWiearly  double  my  numbers  strongly  intrenched.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  possible  for  me  to  bring  more  than  70,000  men  upon  the  field  of 
battle."  Four  days  later  he  said,  "I  can  not  bring  into  actual  battle  more 
than  80,000  men  at  the  utmost,  and  with  them  I  must  attack  in  position, 
probably  intrenched,  a  much  larger  force,  perhaps  double  my  numbers.  I 
beg  that  you  will  cause  this  army  to  be  re-enforced  without  delay  by  all  the 
disposable  troops  of  the  government  I  ask  for  every  man  that  the  govern- 
ment can  send  rne.  Any  commander  of  the  re-enforccments  whom  your 
excellency  may  designate  will  be  acceptable  to  me,  whatever  expression  I 
may  heretofore  have  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject.  I  will  fight  the  ene- 
my, whatever  their  force  may  be,  with  whatever  force  I  may  have,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  shall  beat  them ;  hut  our  triumph  should  be  made 
decisive  and  complete."  He  desired  that  these  re-enforcements  should  be 
sent  by  water,  because  their  arrival  would  be  more  safe  and  certain,  and  be- 
cause he  would  then  be  free  to  rest  his  army  on  the  James  River  whenever 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  should  be  opened. 

To  these  repeated  and  urgent  requests,  the  President  replied  on  the  18th 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely;  that,  even  if  this 
were  prudent,  the  junction  could  be  more  speedily  made  by  a  land  march 
than  by  water;  but,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon 
Richmond,  McDowell,  whose  forces  had  been  augmented  to  35,000  or  40,000 
men,  would  march  by  the  shortest  route,  and,  keeping  himself  always  in  a 
position  to  save  the  capital  from  any  possible  attack,  he  should  so  operate 
as  to  put  bis  left  wing  in  communication  with  McClellan's  right,  which 
should  be  extended  to  the  north  of  Richmond.  Tbe  communication  be- 
tween the  forces  might  be  established  either  north  or  south  of  the  Pamun- 
key  River.  After  this  bad  been  effected,  McDowell  was  to  be  under  the  or- 
ders of  McClellan ;  but  he  must  give  no  orders  which  could  put  McDowell 
out  of  position  to  cover  Washington.  This  definitive  order  decided  the  plan 
of  the  operations  against  Richmond.4 

The  conduct  of  Johnston  evinced  that  he  was  at  no  time  in  command  of 
tbe  powerful  force  attributed  to  him.  He  had  made  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  siege  operations  against  Yorktown,  but  abandoned  his  strong  works 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  they  were  likely  to  bo  assailed.  He  gave  up  his 
strong  lines  at  Williamsburg  after  fighting  jusl  long  enough  to  enable  his 
trains  to  escape,  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded.  He  pursued  his  retreat 
to  Richmond,  making  no  attempt  to  impede  or  harass  the  enemy  beyond 
the  slight  attack  upon  a  single  division  which  was  for  a  moment  isolated  at 
West  Point.  Instead  of  150,000  or  160,000  men,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
his  strength  could  have  exceeded  50,000  or  60,000. 

The  approach  of  the  Federal  army  occasioned  a  fearful  panic  at  Rich- 
mond. Congress  adjourned  in  haste  on  the  21st  of  April.  The  Confeder- 
ate officials  sent  off  their  wives  and  children,  and  packed  up  the  government 
archives  for  transportation  to  Columbia.  Packing-boxes  and  trunks  became 
the  staple  wares,  and  encumbered  all  the  sidewalks;  the  railway  depots 
were  crowded  with  baggage,  the  trains  thronged  with  refugees.  The  panic 
increased  as  successive  tidings  came  that  Yorktown  had  been  evacuated, 
Williamsburg  abandoned,  Norfolk  surrendered,  the  Merrimac  destroyed, 
and  the  Federal  gnn-boats  were  ascending  the  James  River.  The  only  ob- 
struction to  their  ascent  was  the  incomplete  fort  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  the 
unfinished  barrier  just  above  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advertised 
for  timber  to  construct  new  defenses;  schooners  loaded  with  plaster  and 
guano  were  seized  and  sunk  in  the  river;  sharpshooters  were  called  upon 
to  organize  into  companies 


offered  to  be  one  of  a  hundred  to  board  the  whole  fleet  of  gun-boats  and 
take  them  at  all  hazards.     The  state  Legislature  resolved  that  the  city  should 
be  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  "  if  such  defense  is  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  President,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  to 
learn  his  intentions.     He  said  that  it  would  be  tbe  effort  of  his  life  to  defend 
Virginia  and  to  cover,  the  capital ;  he  had  never  thought  of  abandoning  tbe 
state;  if  Richmond  should  fall,  which  he  did  not  anticipate,  that  would  be 
no  reiison  for  withdrawing  the  army  from  Virginia;  the  war  could  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  state  for  twenty  years.     Notwithstanding  his  confident  words, 
he  was  worn  and  haggard.     His  family  feared  for  his  life.     He  lost  no  time 
in  putting  his  house  in  order.     He  was  baptized  at  home  one  Tuesday 
morning,  and  was  confirmed  in  church  an  hour  later.     His  family  should 
go  to  Raleigh;  they  only  feared  that  they  had  delayed  too  long  already. 
The  16th  was  appointed  as  a  fast-day.     On  the  day  when  the  proclamation 
was  issued,  tiding3  had  just  come  of  tbe  capture  of  New  Orleans.     The 
evacuation  of  Yorktown  and  tbe   abandonment  of  Norfolk  had  been  de- 
termined upon.     Well  might  the  proclamation  declare  that  "recent  disaster 
has  spread  gloom  over  the  land,  and  sorrow  sits  at  the  hearth-stones  of  our 
countrymen."     In  the  interim  Norfolk  had  been  seized,  and  the  Virginia, 
"  tbe  iron  diadem  of  tbe  South,  worth  an  army  of  50,000  men,"  destroyed. 
On  the  day  before  the  fast,  Letcher,  the  governor,  summoned  all  who  were 
willing  to  unite  in  defending  the  capital  of  the  state  to  assemble  at  the  City 
Hall.  °  He  was  there,  in. tbe  vinous  condition  which  was  bis  wont,  and  made 
a  speech.     "  I  have  been  told,"  he  said,  "  that  the  duty  of  surrendering  the 
city  would  devolve  upon  the  President,  the  mayor,  or  myself.     I  answered, 
if  the  demand  is  made  upon  me,  with  the  alternative  to  surrender  or  be 
shelled,  I  shall  reply,  Bombard  and  be  damned  I"     Mayo,  the  mayor,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  vein.     "When  tbe  citizens  of  Richmond,"  he  said,  "de- 
maud  of  me  to  surrender  the  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Confederacy  to 
ihe  enemy,  they  must  find  some  other  man  to  fill  my  place.     I  will  resign 
the  mayoralty ;  and  when  that  other  man  elected  in  my  stead  sbjul  deliver 
up  tbe  city,  I  hope  I  have  physical  courage  and  strength  enough  left  to 
shoulder  a  musket  and  go  into  the  ranks."1     Tbe  governor  ordered  all  the 
stores  and  other  places  of  business,  except  such  manufacturing  establish- 
ments as  were  engaged  in  fulfilling  contracts  for  tbe  government,  to  be 
closed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  all  persons  should  have  time 
for  drill  and  discipline,  and  directed  the  militia  to  assemble  at  three,  every 
day  excepting  Sunday,  to  be  drilled  for  the  four  hours  until  sunset     The 
city  was  thronged  with  refugees  from  the  border  states,  the  dregs  of  the 
Baltimore  mob  predominating.     A  few  of  these,  with  nothing  to  lose,  held 
a  public  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  devoting  Richmond  to  flames  as 
soon  as  the  Union  troops  should  enter  it.     A  portion  of  the  city  press  clam- 
ored for  this.     "To  lose  Richmond,"  said  the  Dispatch,  "is  to  lose  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  lose  Virginia  is  to  lose  the  key  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Virginians,  Marylandersl  ye  who  have  rallied  to  her  defence,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  fall  in  her  streets  than  to  basely  abandon  them?     The  loss  of 
Richmond  in  Europe  would  sound  like  the  loss  of  Paris  or  London,  and  tbe 
moral  effect  will  hardly  be  less.     It  is  better  that  Richmond  should  fall  as 
the  capital  of  the'  Confederacy  than  that  Richmond  exist  the  depot  of  the 
hireling  horde  of  the  North.     The  next  few  days  may  decide  the  fate  of  Rich- 
mond." It  is  either  to  remain  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  or  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  government  as  a  Yankee  conquest.     The  capital  is  to 
be  either  secured  or  lost — it  may  be  feared  not  temporarily— and  with  it 
Virginia.    Life,  death,  and  wounds  aTe  nothing  if  we  only  can  be  saved  from 
the°fate  of  a  captured  capital  and  a  humiliated  Confederacy.     Let  the  gov- 
ernment act— let  the  people  act.     There  is  time  yet.     If  fate  comes  to  its 
worst,  let  the  ruins  of  Richmond  be  its  most  lasting  monument." 

McClellan's  advance  toward  the  panic-stricken  city  was  slow.  The  dis- 
tance from  Williamsburg  was  a  little  more  than  forty  miles.  On  the  8th 
the  troops  collected  there  began  to  move.  In  two  days  nineteen  miles  had 
been  gained.  On  the  13th  the  army  was  concentrated  near  AVcst  Point 
On  tbe  14th  and  15th  rain  fell.  On  the  loth  and  Ifith  two  divisions  set  out 
for  the  White  House,  five  miles  farther.  So  bad  were  the  roads,  that  the 
train  of  one  division  occupied  thirty-six  hours  in  passing  this  distance. 
About  this  time  two  provisional  army  corps  were  organized— tbe  Fifth,  con- 
sisting of  the  divisions  of  Porter  and  Sykes,  and  the  reserved  artillery,  was 
placed  under  Fitz  John  Porter;  the  Sixth,  consisting  of  Franklin's  division 
and  that  of  Smith,  which  was  detached  from  Keyes's  corps,  was  placed  un- 
der Franklin.  On  the  16th  head-quarters  were  at  the  "White  House ;  on 
the  19th  five  miles  beyond.  On  the  20th  more  rain  fell,  but  the  advanced 
light  troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chieknbominy.  On  the  21st  the  main 
body  of  the  army  was  near  that  stream,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  historic.3 
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1  For  ihc  panic  in  Richmond,  see  Poi.LAnr 
I3li,  42-1-120.  An  intercepted  letter,  written 
resident  in  his  family,  furnishes  some  striking 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN. 
II.  ON  TOE  SHENANDOAH  AND  THE  CHICKAHOMINY.' 
The  Chiekahominy.— MeClollan's  A dvnnec.— Correspondence  between  McClellnn  and  the  Presi- 
dent.—McDowell  ordered  10  move— The  Order  suspended.— Jocfcson's  Operations  in  the  Vol- 
ley of  iho  Shenandoah.— Retreats  from  Winchester. —Joined  by  End  I.— Brittle  of  Eernstown. 
—The  Order  to  McDowell.— Battle  of  Bull  Pasture— Position  of  the  Union  Forces.— Buttle  of 
From  Royal.— Retreat  of  Banks  to  the  Potomac— Crosses  the  River.— Panic  at  Washington. 
—Fremont's  Movements.— Battle  of  Lcwisbilrg.— McDowell  ordered  to  follow  Jackson.— He 
sends  Shields  reluctantly.— Jackson  in  Peril.— He  Barents  up  the  Shenandoah.— Eludes  Fre- 
mont and  Shields.— The  Pursuit  by  Fremont.— Baltic  of  Cross  Keys.— Baltic  of  Port  Repub- 
lic—End  of  the  Pursuit.— Results  of  Jackson's  Expedition.  —The  Union  Army  on  the  Chiuk- 
ahominy.-Bottle  of  Hanover  Court-house.— Elation  of  McClellnn.  -Condition  of  Johnston.— 
The  Union  Left  across  the  Chiekahominy.— Bottle  of  the  Sewn  Pines:  Johnston's  Plan.— His 
Statement  of  his  Force.— The  Storm  nt  Richmond.— Cnsey  driven  bnck.— Conduct  of  his  Di- 
vision.—Keycs  nnd  Kearney  forced  beyond  the  Seven  Pines.— New  Line  formed.— Close  of  the 
Action.  —  B'Htte  of  Fair  Oaks:  Sumner  crosses  tho  Chicku hominy.— The  first  Action,  May  31. 
—The  second  Action,  June  1.— Repulses  of  the  Confederates.— Hooker's  Rcconuoissanee.— 
The  Losses.— Results  of  the  Battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Onkl.— What  might  have  been 
accomplished.  —  McClellnn  and  McDowell.  —  Bridges  and  Intrenehments.  —  Leo  takes  Com- 
mand —  His  Antecedents  nnd  Character.  — Resifins  his  Commission. —Enters  the  Southern 
Army.  — Fortifies  Richmond. —His  Plan  on  assuming  Command,  —  Stuart's  Expedition.— 
McClellnn  ready.  —  Affair  of  King's  School-house.  —  McClellnti's  Dispatches.  —The  Evening 
before  the  Seven  Days. 

THE  Chickabominy,  rising  in  swiimpy  uplands  northwest  of  Richmond, 
flows  southeastward^  for  about  fifty  miles,  parallel  with  and  midway 
between  the  James  and  the  York  rivers.  It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  south, 
and,  after  a  winding  course  of  twenty  miles,  falls  into  the  James  forty  miles' 
below  Richmond  and  ten  west  of  Williamsburg.  Toward  its  mouth  it  be- 
comes a  considerable  stream,  navigable  by  small  steamers  for  twenty  or  thir- 
ty miles.  The  military  operations  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  embraced 
that  part  of  the  stream  between  Bottom's  Bridge  on  the  south,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  "Williamsburg  road,  and  Meadow  Bridge,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad.  Richmond  lies 
nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  this  line,  about  six  miles  from  the  Chiekahom- 
iny  at  its  nearest  approach. 

"Between  these  points  the  river  flows  through  a  belt  of  wooded  swamp 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide.  The  swamp  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
low  bottom  lands  sloping  gently  up  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  entire  breadth  of  the  intervale  is  about  a  mile,  in  some  places  a  little 
more,  in  others  a  little  less.  The  tops  of  the  trees  rise  to  the  level  of  the  up- 
lands, screening  the  view  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  dry  summer  weath- 
er the  stream  is  a  mere  rivulet,  flowing  sluggishly  through  the  swamp,  some- 
times in  a  single  channel,  oftener  in  several.  A  moderate  shower  fills  the 
channel,  which  is  about  a  dozen  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  A  heavy 
shower  or  a  continuous  rain-fall,  causing  a  rise  of  two  feet  more,  floods  the 
swamp  and  overflows  the  bottom  lands.  These  bottoms  are  intersected  by 
deep  ditches,  and  even  when  not  overflowed  are  so  30ft  as  to  be  impassable 
for  cavalry  and  artillery. 

The  swamp  and  stream  had  been  crossed  by  several  bridges.  All  of  those 
in  front  of  Richmond  had  been  destroyed  by  Johnston  when  he  fell  back 
from  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  and  the  approaches  to  them  were  com- 


1  Since  the  date  of  now  '.  p.  328,  we  hnvo  secured  tho  Confederate  "Reports  nf  the  Oporntii 
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throughout  lo  the  pages  of  llic  edition  printed  by  order  of  tho  Confederal  Cungten:.  ut  Hi 
tuoud  iu  ISM. 


manded  by  batteries  on  the  southern  side.  Besides  the  bridges  were  a  few 
fords,  approached  by  side-roads,  over  which  a  pedestrian  could  in  dry  weath- 
er make  his  way  over  swamp  and  stream.  But  this  season  had  been  unu- 
sually rainy.  The  channel  was  always  full  to  the  brim,  and  every  shower 
flooded  swamp  and  bottoms.  Infantry  might  possibly  have  picked  their 
way  across  in  loose  order,  but  cavalry  would  have  sunk  to  the  horses' 
girths,  and  artillery  and  trains  beyond  their  axles,  in  the  spongy  soil.  For 
an  army  the  Chickabominy  was  impassable  except  by  bridges,  and  these, 
as  experience  soon  proved,  must  be  built  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
floods,  and  provided  with  long  approaches  across  the  swamp.  The  best 
places  for  the  bridges  were  covered  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  other 
points  had  to  be  chosen.  Bridges  of  boats  and  pontoons  were  out  of  the 
question.  The  soil  was  too  soft  and  spongy  to  afford  a  foundation  for  piles. 
It  only  remained  to  build  the  bridges  upon  trestles,  the  approaches  being 
embanked  or  corduroyed.  As  a  military  obstacle,  the  narrow  Chiekahom- 
iny,  with  its  bordering  swamps  and  bottoms,  liable  to  overflow  at  any  mo- 
ment, was  more  formidable  than  a  broad  river  which  could  be  crossed  by 
boats,  or  over  which  a  pontoon  bridge  could  be  thrown  in  a  few  hours.1 

In  moving  from  Williamsburg  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army  had 
kept  to  the  north,  striking  the  Chickabominy  at  New  Bridge,  directly  in  front 
of  Richmond ;  the  left  wing,  keeping  to  the  south,  had  reached  the  river  at 
Bottom's  Bridge,  thirteen  miles  below.  On  the  22d  of  May,  Stoneman's  ad- 
vance guard  of  cavalry  and  Franklin's  corps,  on  the  right,  were  near  New 
Bridge,  with  Porter  at  supporting  distance  in  the  rear;  Keyes,  on  the  left, 
was  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  with  Heintzelman  as  a  support;  between  Keyes  and 
Porter  was  Sumner,  connecting  the  right  with  the  left.  The  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Cold  Harbor,  just  iu  the  rear  of  the  head  of  the  right 
wing.  The  bulk  of  the  enemy  were  across  the  Chiekahominy,  on  the  main 
road  from  New  Bridge  to  Richmond ;  but  a  detachment  had  been  left  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  on  the  north  bank,  four  miles  above.2  This  was  brushed  away 
on  the  2-ith  by  the  artillery,  which  forced  it  across  the  bridge,  which  was 
then  destroyed. 

The  approaches  to  Richmond  from  below  were  only  slightly  held.  Bot- 
tom's Bridge  had  been  demolished,  but  close  by  was  a  practicable  ford,  which 
had  been  seized  on  the  20th,  when  a  division  crossed  the  river  and  occupied 
the  opposite  high  ground.  Nnglee  made  a  long  reconnoissance  in  force 
down  the  right  side  of  the  Chickabominy,  taking  almost  the  same  route  by 
which,  five  weeks  later,  the  Union  army  retreated  to  the  James.  He  fol- 
lowed this  by  another  reconnoissance  directly  toward  Richmond,  going  be- 
yond the  Seven  Pines,  only  six  miles  from  the  city.  In  neither  reconnois- 
sance was  any  serious  resistance  encountered,  or  the  enemy  found  in  force. 
Keyes'a  corps  was  then  sent  across  the  Chickabominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
with  orders  to  take  up  a  position  near  the  Seven  Pines.  Heintzelman's  corps 
was  also  sent  across;  and  he,  being  the  senior  officer,  was  placed  in  command 
of  all  tho  forces  then  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.3  Johnston,  in  his  re- 
treat, had  strangely  neglected  to  obstruct  the  York  River  Railroad,  running 
directly  from  Richmond  to  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey.  The  bridge 
by  which  tho  railroad  crossed  the  Chiekahominy  was  indeed  destroyed,  but 
so  little  other  damage  was  done  that  by  the  2Gth  the  road  was  in  operation 
up  to  the  river,  and  the  bridge  nearly  reconstructed. 

1  For  llie  rhnracieroftho  Chicknliomiiiy  ns  a  mililnry  obstacle,  soo  especially  Art.  pp.,  10,  SO; 
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McClellan  still  continued  to  urge  that  his  force  should  be  re-enforced;  es- 
pecially that  McDowell's  whole  corps  should  be  sent  to  him  at  once  by  wa- 
ter. "My  pickets,"  he  writes,1  "are  within  a  mile  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  and 
scouts  are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  am  advancing  on  the  other  roads. 
The  indications  are  that  the  enemy  intend  fighting  at  Richmond.  Our  pol- 
icy seems  to  be  to  concentrate  every  thing  there.  They  hold  central  posi- 
tions, and  -will  seek  to  meet  us  while  divided.  I  think  we  are  committing 
a  great  military  error  in  having  so  many  independent  columns.  The  great 
battle  should  be  fought  in  mass;  then  divide  if  necessary."  Sound  advice: 
if  he  had  himself  acted  upon  it  two  weeks  later  at  Fair  Oaks,  or  six  weeks 
later  at  Cold  Harbor,  his  campaign  would  have  had  a  different  termination. 

Three  days  later3  he  transmitted  what  the  President  calls  his  "long  dis- 
patch." It  had  been  raining,  and  "rain  on  this  soil  soon  makes  the  roads 
incredibly  bad  for  army  transportation ;"  yet  this  was  the  very  region  where 
he  had  insisted,  not  four  months  before,  that  "the  roads  are  passable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year."3  He  had  been  a  mile  across  the  Chickahominy,  the 
enemy  being  about  half  a  mile  in  front.  All  the  bridges  were  destroyed, 
and  "  the  enemy  were  in  force  on  every  road  leading  to  Richmond,  within  a 
mile  or  two  west  of  the  stream."  Yet  on  the  previous  day  they  were  not 
in  great  force  opposite  Bottom's  Bridge,'1  upon  the  Williamsburg  road;  and 
on  the  same  day  Naglee  had  made  his  reconnoissance  down  the  right  bank 
for  a  dozen  miles,  crossing  other  roads,  without  serious  resistance,  or  finding 
"the  enemy  in  force;"  and  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  after, "a very 
gallant  reconnoissance  was  pushed  by  Naglee  with  his  brigade  beyond  the 
Seven  Pines,"  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  the  river,  meeting  "  considerable 
opposition,"  but  none  which  bis  single  brigade  could  not  overcome."  Thus 
one  of  the  main  approaches  to  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Williamsburg  road 
and  the  York  River  Railroad  for  eight  miles  beyond  the  stream  and  within 
six  of  the  city,  was  not,  for  a  full  week,  "  held  by  the  enemy  in  force."  All 
accounts,  McClellan  continued,  represented  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  as 
greatly  exceeding  his  own,  and  every  thing  gave  positive  assurnnce  that  the 
approach  to  Richmond  involved  a  desperate  battle  between  the  opposing 
forces.  All  his  divisions  were  moving  toward  the  foe,  and  he  should  ad- 
vance steadily  and  carefully,  attacking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  employ  his 
greatest  force.  He  regretted  the  state  or  things  in  McDowell's  command; 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing  when  he  would  start,  what  were  his  menna  of 
transportation,  or  when  he  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominy; 
but  there  was  little  hope  that  he  would  come  by  land  in  time  for  the-  com- 
ing battle.  He  was,  moreover,  not  sure  that  he  comprehended  tbo  orders 
which  had  been  given  to  McDowell ;  he  wished  that  the  extent  of  his  own 
authority  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  hoped  that  McDowell  would  be 
placed  under  Ins  orders,  lie  himself  being  strictly  responsible  for  the  closest 
observance  of  the  President's  instructions;  and,  above  all  things,  let  McDow- 
ell be  sent  at  once  by  water.  "But,  in  any  event,"  he  concluded,  "I  shall 
fight  with  all  the  skill,  caution,  and  determination  that  I  possess,  nnd  I  trust 
that  the  result  may  cither  obtain  for  mo  the  permanent  confidence  of  my 
government,  or  that  it  may  close  my  career." 

To  this  the  President  replied  on  the  Ham  c  day,  "You  will  have  just  such 
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control  of  McDowell  and  of  his  forces  as  you  indicate ;"  adding  that  McDow- 
ell could  go  by  land  quicker  than  by  water;  by  land  "he  can  reach  you  in 
five  days  after  starting,  whereas  by  water  he  will  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks 
judging  by  past  experience."1 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  McClellan  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Pres- 
ident announcing  that  McDowell  would  soon  be  with  him.  The  President 
had  left  McDowell's  carnp  the  evening  before.  Shields's  command  was 
there,  but  so  worn  that  he  could  not  move  till  Monday,  the  26th ;  but  both 
he  and  McDowell  said  that  they  would  positively  move  on  the  morning  of 
that  day.  Meanwhile  Anderson,  the  Confederate  general  who  was  opposing 
McDowell's  advance,  had  as  his  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond. Could  not  McClellan,  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  be  was  building 
the  Chickahominy  bridges,  send  a  force  from  his  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies  from  Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks 
of  the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's- retreat?  If  be  could  do  that, 
he  would  prevent  the  army  now  opposed  to  him  from  receiving  an  accession 
of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  if  he  saved  the  bridges  he  would  secure 
a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  besides  the  one  he  then  had.  The  President 
closed  by  reiterating,  "You  will  have  command  of  General  McDowell  after 
he  joins  you  precisely  as  you  indicated  in  your  last  dispatch  to  me  of  the 
21st."  There  was  in  this  dispatch  one  sentence  ominous  of  evil :  "  We  have 
so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other  places  that  it  was  broken  yester- 
day  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss  to  us  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  putting  Banks  in  some  peril."2 

McClellan  was  greatly  elated  by  this  dispatch.  McDowell's  forty  thou- 
sand would  soon  be  added  to  his  command,  giving  him  a  force  "sufficiently 
strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  confronting  him."  His  elation  was 
brief.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  received  another  dispatch  from 
the  President  announcing  that  the  order  for  McDowell  to  march  toward 
Richmond  had  been  suspended.3 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  change  of  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  bold  and 
skillful  operations  of  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  McClellan,  and  half  as  far  from  McDowell.  In  the  previous  autumn 
Jackson  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  During  the  winter  and  early  spring  his  force 
was  about  ten  thousand  men,  but  his  numbers  were  apparently  doubled  by 
the  celerity  of  bis  movements.  "  The  rapidity  of  his  marches,"  says  a  Con- 
federate writer,  "is  something  portentous.  He  is  heard  of  by  the  enemy  at 
one  point,  and  before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  him  he  is  off 
at  another.  He  keeps  so  constantly  in  motion  that  he  never  has  a  sick-list, 
and  no  need  of  hospitals.  He  will  assuredly  make  his  mark  in  this  war, 
for  his  untiring  industry  and  eternal  watchfulness  must  tell  upon  a  numer- 
ous enemy,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  incommoded  by  large  bag- 
gage trains."4  His  operations  were  annoying  rather  than  important,  except 
as  they  compelled  the  Federal  government  to  keep  a  considerable  force  to 
watch  him  ;  but  by  hard  service  his  command  was  brought  into  a  state  of 
great  efficiency. 

Simultaneously  with  Johnston's  abandonment  of  Manassas  in  March, 
Jackson  fell  back  up  the  valley  from  Winchester  toward  Staunton,  followed 
by  Shields,  with  a  division  of  Banks's  Fifth  Corps.  This  retreat,  which  was 
kept  up  as  far  as  Newmarket,  brought  Jackson  within  fifty  miles  of  John- 
ston, who  lay  near  Gordonsville,  awaiting  the  development  of  McClellan's 
plans.  Shields  undertook  to  decoy  Jackson  from  joining  Johnston.  He 
made  a  feigned  retreat  back  to  Winchester,  marching  his  whole  force  thirty 
miles  in  one  day.  The  ruse  was  successful.  Jackson  turned  to  pursue. 
Banks,  who  thought  it  impossible  that  Jackson  would  venture  to  attack  him, 
marched  his  whole  corps,  with  the  exception  of  Shields's  division,  toward 
Centrevillc.  Shields,  who  still  hoped  that  Jackson  would  venture  an  at- 
tack, secretly  posted  the  bulk  of  his  division  in  a  secluded  position  two  miles 
from  Winchester.  The  people  of  that  town,  ignorant  of  this,  reported  to 
Jaekson  that  the  place  was  evacuated  except  by  a  small  rear-guard.  On 
the  evening  of  March  22,  Jackson's  cavalry  made  a  dash  into  Winchester, 
driving  in  Shields's  pickets.  The  attack  was  repulsed  after  a  sharp  skirm- 
ish, in  which  Shields  was  severely  wounded,  his  arm  being  broken  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell.  Banks,  confident  that  Jackson  would  not  renew  the 
engagement,  set  off  next  morning  for  Washington ;  but  Shields,  anticipating 
a  strong  attack,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
assault  began  at  noon  with  a  sharp  artillery  fire,  which  met  with  a  strong 
reply.  At  three  o'clock  Tyler's  brigade  charged  upon  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries on  the  left,  and  captured  them.  Then  followed  a  general  and  success- 
ful assault  upon  the  Confederate  right  and  centre.  The  Confederates  re- 
treated, leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind.  Banks  returned  next 
morning,  and  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  thirty  miles  to  AYoodstock, 
ceasing  the  pursuit  only  when  his  men  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  The 
Federal  loss  in  this  engagement  was  103  killed  and  441  wounded.  Of  the 
Confederates,  270  were  reported  to  have  been  buried  on  the  battle-field,  and 
many  others  by  tho  inhabitants.  Their  entire  loss  was  estimated  at  500 
killed  and  1000  wounded.6 
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This  repulse  was  a  severe  check  to  Jackson.  He  fell  back,  faintly  pur- 
sued by  Banks,  to  Harrisonburg,  where  he  remained  for  three  weeks;  and 
then,  on  the  19th  of  April,  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  thus 
placing  himself  ■within  supporting  distance  of  Johnston,  who,  "shutting  out 
his  army  from  all  intercourse  with  the  public,"  held  bis  position  behind  the 
Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  the  main  body  being  near  Gordonsville.  To- 
ward the  close  of  April,  when  the  plans  of  McClellan  had  become  developed, 
Johnston  took  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula,  but  detached  E well's 
division  of  about  ten  thousand  to  the  support  of  Jackson.  The  junction 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  April.1 

In  the  mean  while  great  changes  had  been  made,  and  were  proposed  to  be 
made,  in  the  dispositiou  of  the  Federal  forces  in  this  region.  A  new  De- 
partment, called  that  of  the  Rappahannock,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, had  been  created,  the  command  being  assigned  lo  McDowell.  Shields's 
division  was  withdrawn  from  Banks  and  attached  to  McDowell,  who,  thus 
strengthened,  was  ordered  on  the  17th  of  May  to  join  McClellan  before 
Richmond,  but  still  to  keep  himself  in  a  position  to  cover  Washington.3 
Bank3,  who  had  followed  Jackson  as  far  as  Harrisonburg,  was  at  the  same 
time  ordered  to  fall  back  fifty  miles  to  Strasburg,  and  there  fortify  himself. 
Forces  from  Fremont's  Mountain  Department  were  approaching  Jackson's 


The  advance,  under  Milroy,  came 
ilong  the  western  side  of  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  as  far  as  McDowell,  a 
village  forty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisonburg,  which  was  still  occupied  by 
Banks.  Here  Milroy  was  attacked,  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  Jackson,  and,  al- 
though re-enforced  by  Schenck,  who  had  come  up  just  in  time  with  a  small 
re-enforcement,  was  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  sharp  engagement  In  this 
action,  sometimes  called  that  of  Bull  Pasture,  the  Confederates  sustained  the 
heavier  loss,  but,  having  a  strong  supporting  force  at  hand,  though  not  act- 
ually engaged,  they  gained  their  point  of  driving  Milroy  from  the  field  and 
capturing  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.'  Fremont,  with  his  main  body, 
had  been  coming  down  from  the  same  direction.  His  advance  having  been 
thus  driven  back,  he  halted  at  Franklin  for  fully  ten  days. 

The  Federal  forces  in  this  region  were  now  so  widely  scattered  as  to  in- 
vite an  attack  upon  some  of  their  severed  portions.  Banks,  stripped  of 
Shields's  division,  was  at  Strasburg  with  barely  6000  men.  Fremont  was 
at  Franklin,  seventy  miles  away  to  the  southwest,  with  the  Shenandoah 
Mountains  between  him  and  Banks.  McDowell  was  near  Fredericksburg, 
as  far  to  the  southeast,  just  ready  to  march  toward  Richmond.  A  single 
regiment,  and  a  few  companies,  1400  men  in  all,  were  at  Front  Royal  under 
Colonel  Kenly;  these,  with  a  few  at  Rectortown,  formed  the  only  connec- 
tion between  Banks  and  McDowell.  Jackson,  who  had  concentrated  his 
command  at  Harrisonburg,  was  practically  nearer  each  of  these  bodies  than 
any  one  of  them  was  to  any  other.  Bauks  was  the  nearer  and  weaker  ene- 
my, and  Jackson  resolved  to  strike  at  him.  Concentrating  his  whole  com- 
mand at  Newmarket,  he  marched  down  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
placing  the  three  ranges  of  the  Masanutten,  the  North,  and  the  Shenandoah 
Mountains  between  himself  and  Fremont,  and  struck  Kenly  at  Front  Royal 
at  noon  on  the  23d.  The  Union  force  was  posted  here  merely  as  a  protec- 
tion against  guerrilla  raids,  and  was  wholly  too  weak  to  resist  an  attack  in 
force.  It  was  swept  away  after  a  brave  but  brief  resistance,  four  fifths  be- 
ing killed  or  captured. 

The  Confederates  then  pushed  toward  Winchester,  hoping  to  gain  the  rear 
of  Banks,  who  was  still  at  Strasburg,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  down  the  Valley. 
Banks's  position  was  perilous.  To  remain  at  Strasburg  was  to  be  surround- 
ed, and  either  starved  out  or  beaten.  An  attempt  to  retreat  westward  over 
the  mountains  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  his  trains  at  the  outset, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  attacked  on  his  flanks  by  a  superior  force.  All 
that  remained  for  him  was  to  retreat  down  the  Valley,  "entering  the  lists 
with  the  enemy  in  a  race  or  a  battle,  as  he  should  choose,  for  the  possession 
of  Winchester,  the  key  of  the  Valley."  The  distance  for  each  was  about 
equal.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  retreating  column 
was  on  its  march,  the  train  in  front  The  rear  had  hardly  gone  three  miles 
when  reports  came  from  the  front  that  the  enemy  held  the  roads.  The  train 
was  sent  to  the  rear,  and  the  troops  moved  to  the  front  After  a  short  en- 
counter, the  bead  of  the  Confederate  column  was  beaten  back,  and  Banks 
succeeded  in  reaching  Winchester.  Before  daybreak  next  morning  he  was 
assailed  by  Jackson  with  superior  and  constantly  increasing  force.  After  a 
desultory  conflict  of  five  hours,  Bauks  began  a  hurried  retreat  toward  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Here  he  halted  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  pushed  on  for  the 
Potomac,  which  he  reached  at  Williamsport  by  sunset.  The  river  was  still 
between  him  and  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  ferry  was  barely  sufficient  to 
transport  the  ammunition  train  ;  the  ford  was  occupied  by  the  wagons ;  the 
cavalry  could  wade  and  swim  the  stream  ;  but  there  was  no  apparent  means 


and  probably  twice  as  many  wouuded ;  that  of  the  enemy  wns  certainly  mare  than  double.  The, 
greater  portion  of  oar  dead  'left  on  the  field  of  battle  were  buried  under  ttio  direction  of  the  mayor 
of  Winchester.  Some  fifty  citizens  collected  I  ho  dead,  dng  a  great  pit  on  the  battle-field,  and  gent- 
ly laid  the  poor  fellows  in  their  last  rest  ing-plf" 


1  Our  casualties  amounted  to  28  killed,  80  severely  wounded,  H5  slightly  wounded,  and  S 
missing,  making  n  total  of  256.— Schtnck's  Re/>ori.  "The  Confederate  lo<s  in  this  action  was  con- 
siderable. Of  350  killed  and  wounded,  nearly  two  thirds  were  Georgians.  We  engaged  the  en- 
emy with  not  more  than  ono  third  of  bis  own  numbers,  which  ware  aboil  12,000."— Fo ward, 
ii  35.  But  the  official  reports  of  Milroy  nnd  Schenck  give  their  entire  forro  at  22G8,  while  ihey 
believed  that  the  Confederates  "brought  into  action  not  less  than  5000,  besides  their  reserved 
force  if  81)00  in   " 
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try  hot  bad  a  rcla- 

Hlttortf  of  the   War,   i., 
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tive   there." — Soulhei 
281-28*. 

Shields,  in   a   published  letter,  congrntul 
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and  all  the  other  brigades   accompanying  hire 
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ho  adds,  somewhi 
sufferings  bare  bet 
havo  nowhere  eko  > 
yet  such  were  thev 
discipline  that  at 

Sursuit  did  thcygi' 
Lount  Jackson,  in: 
in  communicatioi 
el  army."    In  his 

son,  with  his  nuppo*eu  luvineimc sioue-wun  uri 
gndc,  were  compel  led  lo  f, ill  b;i>  k  in  d border upor 
their  reserve.  Here  they  took  up  a  new  positior 
for  a  final  stand.  A  few  minutes  only  did  the) 
Bland,  when  they  turned  dismayed  and  lied  it 
disorder." — H-J>.  ft".,  iv,,  !tsn-335. 
1  Southern  finnmih,  !7o,  2III5,  317. 
5  "Upon  being  joined  by  (i  neral  Shields's  di 
vision,  yon  will  move  upim  Richnsnil  by  the  gen 
oral  route  of  the  Richmond  and  I ■>■  l  ri  btnr) 
Railroad,  co-operating  with  the  forces  audi 
General  McClellan,  now  thfentonmg  Rlehrnaht 
from  Iho  line  of  the  Pnmunkey  and  York  River- 
While  seeking  to  establish,  as  ton  oh  possible,  i 
communication  between  your  left  wing  and  tin 
right  wing  of  Onim-nl  Met  'lullnri.  you  will  hob 
yourself  always  in  nil  li  i  petition  us  lo  cover:  tb 
capita!  of  the  ne&  M  agalnM  a-iidd.  n  daxh  ufun; 
large  body  of  the  rebel  forces.  General  McClcl 
Ian  will  be  furniiuod  with  a  copy  of  these  instrui 
lions,  and  will  bo  directed  toh"hl  bim-elf  in  rend 
ineas  to  establish  communication  with  your  Id 
wing,  and  to  prevent  tin-  ni.iin  !«.<!>■  "f  the  <  if 
roy's  army  from  leaving  Ku  limond  and  till  owln 
Iwclf  upon  your  column  before  the  junction  o 
the  two  armies  is  effected. "— McC.  Sep.,  IDC. 
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to  get  the  infantry  across.  Fortunately,  however,  a  pontoon  train  had  been 
brought  along  all  the  way  from  Strasburg,  and  by  its  aid  the  infantry  were 
all  got  across  before  noon  of  the  next  day.  "  Never,"  says  Banks,  "  were 
more  grateful  hearts  in  the  same  number  of  men  than  when,  at  midday  ou 
the  26th,  we  stood  on  the  opposite  shore."  In  this  retreat  of  fifty-three  miles 
Banks  lost  sis  or  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  cap- 
tured. Of  his  train  of  500  wagons  he  lost  55,  besides  considerable  stores 
destroyed  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester.  Banks,  some  days  after,  estimated 
his  entire  loss  at  about  900,  of  whom  38  were  known  to  be. killed  and  155 
wounded,  the  rest  missing.1 

Jackson  reached  the  river  just  in  time  to  see  his  enemy  safe  on  the  Mary- 
land side.  He  rested  there  for  a  single  day,  and  had  divine  service 
performed  in  camp.  He  issued  an  address  to  bis  army  congratulating 
them  upon  their  success  in  driving  the  Federal  army  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  capturing  several  thousand  prisoners,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions. 

This  movement  of  Jackson  caused  a  panic  in  Washington  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  the  approach  of  McClellan  had  occasioned  at  Rich- 
mond. Rumor  trebled  his  force.  Geary,  who  was  posted  at  Manassas 
Gap,  reported  that,  besides  those  in  pursuit  of  Banks,  there  were  10,000 
at  Front  Royal,  and  as  many  more  at  Orleans,  all  pressing  forward  in 
the  same  direction.  Washington  was  thought  to  be  menaced.  "I 
think,"  telegraphed  the  President  to  McClellan  on  the  25th,  "that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give 
up  the  job,  and  come  back  to  the  defense  of  Washington."  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  telegraphed  to  the  governors  of  several  states  that  "  in- 
telligence from  various  quarters  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  in  great 
force  were  marching  toward  Washington,"  and  directed  them  to  send 
all  their  militia  and  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Mili- 
tary possession  was  ordered  to  be  taken  of  all  railroads,  and  they  were 
directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  transport  troops  and  muni- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business. 

Fremont  was  ordered  to  move  southeastward  from  Franklin  to  Har- 
risonburg, thus  throwing  himself  upon  Jackson's  rear.  On  the  very 
day  before  this  order  was  sent,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  Kcnly  was 
annihilated  at  Front  Royal,  a  brigade  of  Fremont's  command,  under 
Colonel  Crook,  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  under  Heth,  at  Lewisburg,  fifty  miles  to  the  southwest, 
across  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Fremont  issued  a  glowing  order  to 
his  troops,  announcing  that  "tbe  results  of  this  victory  would  be  im- 
portant," and  that  "the  forces  now  under  his  immediate  command 
lacked  but  the  opportunity  to  emulate  the  gallantry  and  share  the 
glory  of  their  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Kanawha."1  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  wanting,  for  at  that  moment  the  order  was  on  its  way 
directing  him  to  march  against  Jackson.  Instead  of  going  southeast- 
ward to  Harrisonburg  us  ordered,  he  went  northeastward  toward  Stras- 
burg, making  a  much  longer  march,  but,  as  he  averred,  by  a  more 
practicable  route,  to  throw  himself  upon  Jackson's  rear. 

McDowell  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  lay  aside  for  tbe  present 
the  movement  upon  Richmond,  and  to  put  20,000  men  in  motion  at 
once  for  the  Shenandoah,  to  operate  either  in  conjunction  with  Fre- 
mont or  alone  against  Jackson,  and  for  tlio  relief  of  Banks.  He 
obeyed  the  order  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  wrote  to  tho  President, 
"  Co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and  myself  to  cut  off  Jackson 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impossibility, 
I  am  beyond  helping  distance  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or 
vigor  will  avail  an  far  as  be  is  concerned.     Tho  lino  of  the  retreat  of 


tbe  enemy's  forces  up  the  Valley  is 
shorter  than  mine  to  go  against  him. 
It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for 
the  force,  to  get  to  the  Valley  by  the 
route  which  will  give  it  food  and 
forage,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy 
will  have  retired.  I  shall  gain  noth- 
ing for  you  there,  and  shall  lose 
much  for  you  here.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  only  on  personal  grounds  that  I 
have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter,  but 
I  feel  that  it  throws  us  all  back  ;  and 
from  Richmond  north  we  shall  have 
all  our  large  masses  paralyzed,  and 
shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have 
just  accomplished."  The  President 
replied,  in  his  simple,  earnest  way: 
"I  am  highly  gratified  at  your  alacri- 
ty in  obeying  my  order.  The  change 
was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possi- 
bly be  to  you  or  to  any  one.  Every 
thing  now  depends  upon  the  celer- 
ity and  vigor  of  your  movement."1 
McDowell  seems  not  to  have  dreamed 
that  Jackson  would  follow  Banks  up 
to  the  Potomac,  placing  himself,  go- 
ing and  returning,  almost  twice  as  far 
from  Strasburg  as  either  Fremont  or 
McDowell  would  have  to  go  to  reach 
that  vital  point.  This  remonstrance 
was  dated  on  the  2-itb  of  May.  Nine  days  after,  Jackson,  on  his  retreat, 
passed  through  Strasburg,  just  before  the  junction  of  Fremont  and  Shields, 
whose  division  of  McDowell's  corps  was  sent  to  the  Valley,  was  to  have 
been  effected.  Had  either  or  both  of  these  commands  marched  with  only 
half  the  celerity  of  Jackson  in  bis  advance  and  retreat,  the  Confederate 
force  would  have  been  shut  up  in  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  Valley,  with 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  escape. 

Jackson  perceived  the  full  peril  of  bis  situation.     Giving  bis  wearied 
force  but  a  single  day's  rest,  be  began  his  retreat  on  the  29tb,  masking  the 
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movement  by  a  feigned  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry  by  Ewell's  division. 
On  the  30th  his  whole  reunited  force  was  at  Winchester,  but  made  no  delay 
there,  pushing  straight  on  for  Strasburg.  On  that  same  day,  Fremont,  after 
a  hard  march  up  the  west  side  of  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  had  crossed 
this  and  its  outlying  range,  Hunting  Ridge,  and  was  at  Wardensville.  Next 
day  the  advance  was  pushed  forward  to  the  road  between  Winchester  and 
Strasburg.  Jaekson  had  passed  that  point  only  a  few  hours  before  on  the 
way  to  Strasburg.  Fremont  followed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
June  his  advance  came  upon  Jackson's  rear.  A  skirmish  ensued  ;  but 
Fremont's  advance  was  checked,  and  Jackson  got  clear  to  Strasburg.  Here 
he  was  told  that  Shields  had  been  for  forty-eight  hours  in  possession  of 
Front  Royal,  but  had  not  joined  Fremont.  He  at  once  inferred  that  he  was 
marching  down  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  way  of  Luray,  mean- 
ing to  cross  and  get  first  to  Newmarket  Sending  a  detachment  to  burn 
the  bridges  over  the  South  Fork,  Jackson  kept  rapidly  on  up  the  turnpike, 
harassed  by  Fremont's  pursuing  force.  So  close  were  they  upon  him  that 
his  only  means  of  escape  seemed  to  be  to  put  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah between  him  and  his  pursuers.  He  crossed  the  stream  at  Mount  Jack- 
son on  the  3d,  destroying  the  bridge  behind  him.  This  was  hardly  accom- 
plished when  the  Federal  forces  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  took  a 
whole  day  to  reconstruct  the  bridge.  Jackson  had  thus  secured  so  much 
the  start,  and  on  the  5th  reached  Harrisonburg,  the  point  from  which  he 
had  commenced  his  adventurous  march  a  fortnight  before.  Here  he  made 
do  delay,  for  Fremont  was  again  close  on  his  rear.  He  turned  to  the  east 
toward  Port  Republic  on  the  North  Fork,  hoping  to  cross  that  before 
Shields,  who  was  marching  more  slowly  down  its  east  side,  could  come  up. 
Ashby's  cavalry,  with  some  infantry,  was  left  as  a  rear-guard  at  Harrison- 
burg. Colonel  Wyndham,  of  the  Union  cavalry,  making  a  reconnoissance 
on  the  7th,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
men,  was  captured  ,  an  infantry  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  each  side  suffered 
some  loss.     In  this  skirmish  Ashby  was  killed. 

Thus  far,  owing  to  the  happy  accident  which  enabled  him  to  slip  between 
Fremont  and  Shields  at  Strasburg.  and  to  the  start  gained  by  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  at  Mount  Jackson,  the  Confederate  army  had  retreated  with- 
out serious  loss.  But  the  two  commands  of  the  Federals,  each  fully  equal 
to  his  own,  were  marching  in  parallel  lines  about  fifteen  miles  apart,  but 
with  the  deep  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  over  which  all  the  bridges 


below  Port  Republic  bad  been  destroyed,  between  them.  If  Shields  reached 
this  place  first  in  force,  Jackson  would  be  hemmed  in.  There  was  now  no 
alternative  but  to  prevent  this  junction  by  checking  Fremont,  and  then  either 
out-fighting  or  out-marching  Shields.  Ewell,  whose  division  had  performed 
the  main  part  of  the  fighting  in  this  expedition,  was  posted  at  the  Cross 
Keys,  midway  between  Harrisonburg  and  Port  Republic,  while  Jackson  him- 
self kept  on  four  miles  farther,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  place. , 

Ewell's  position  was  strong.  In  front  was  a  valley  and  rivulet,  with 
woods  on  either  flank.  He  was  attacked  by  Fremont  on  the  8tb.  The  ac- 
tion lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  skirmish- 
ing and  artillery  fire  being  kept  up  until  dark.  Ewell  held  his  position 
during  the  night,  but  before  dawn  was  ordered  to  join  Jackson,  who  was 
seriously  threatened  at  Port  Republic  by  Shields.  In  this  action  Ewell  had 
five  brigades  of  8000  men,  but  only  6000  were  brought  into  close  action. 
Fremont's  whole  force  was  about  18,000,  less  than  half  of  whom  were 
brought  upon  the  field.  Both,Fremont  and  Ewell  assert  that  they  occupied 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  each  claims  the  technical  honors  of  victory. 
The  real  advantage  was  certainly  with  Ewell.  He  bad  checked  Fremont's 
advance,  and  left  Jackson's  whole  force  for  another  day  free  to  act  against 
Shields.' 

Port  Republic  is  a  forlorn  village,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  North 
and  South  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  South 
River  is  a  shallow  stream  easily  fordable,  the  North  River  crossed  by  a  wood- 
en bridge  connecting  the  town  with  the  Harrisonburg  road.  Shields's  ad- 
vance had  reached  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  A  body  of  caval- 
ry dashed  across  the  South  River  into  the  town,  and  planted  a  gun  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  A  Confederate  brigade  crossed,  drove  them 
back,  and  captured  the  gun,  the  cavalry  falling  back  three  miles  to  their  in- 
fantry support.  Night  closed  this  skirmish,  which  was  going  on  simultane- 
ously with  the  battle  at  Cross  Keys,  seven  miles  distant.  By  dawn  Ewell 
had  joined  Jackson,  who  resolved  to  throw  his  wdiole  force  across  the  river 
and  attack  Shields,  burning  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  so  as  to  prevent  Fremont 
from  joining  Shields.  His  whole  force  was  now  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
South  Fork,  which  ran  between  him  and  Fremont.  Tyler,  who  led  the  ad- 
vance of  Shields,  had  barely  3000  men.  Posting  these  in  a  commanding  po- 
sition, covered  by  a  battery  of  six  guns,  he  awaited  the  attack.  Several  as- 
saults of  the  enemy  were  repelled  with  heavy  loss;  but  a  Confederate  bri- 
gade, marching  through  a  dense  forest,  charged  upon  Tyler's  left  flank,  and 
by  a  combined  assault  on  front  and  flank  forced  him  from  his  position,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  guns  except  one ;  these  were  abandoned  because  the  artil- 
lery horses  had  been  killed.  The  retreat  was  orderly,  the  enemy  pursuing 
for  a  number  of  miles, 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  action  the  force  of  Fremont  appeared  od  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  cross.  Jackson  states 
his  loss  in  this  battle  at  133  killed,  929  wounded,  and  14  missing— 1167  in 
all,  of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  belonged  to  Ewell's  division,  which  bad  been 
also  engaged  the  previous  day.  In  these  three  days  this  division  lost  nearly 
1000  men.  The  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  much 
smaller,  but  Jackson  claims  to  have  taken  450  prisoners.3 

Here  ended  the  pursuit  of  Jackson.  Why  the  forces  of  Fremont  and 
Shields  were  not  united  and  brought  against  Jackson  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  miserable  campaign.  On  the  Sth  of  June,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Cross  Keys,  orders  were  sent  from  the  War  Department  that  Fremont 
should  "take  post  with  his  main  force  near  Harrisonburg,  to  guard  against 
operations  of  the  enemy  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ;"  and  Banks, 
who  had  meanwhile  recrossed  the  Potomac,  should  take  position  at  or  near 
Front  Royal ;  and  that  McDowell,  "  having  first  provided  adequately  for  the 
defense  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  for  holding  the  position  at  Freder- 
icksburg, should  as  speedily  as  possible  execute  bis  former  instructions  to 
march  toward  Richmond,  whither,  indeed,  McCall's  division  of  his  army  had 
in  the  mean  while  been  ordered  to  go  by  water.3  Fremont,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  Harrisonburg,  fell  back  in  a  few  days  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson,  leav- 
ing his  wounded  behind;  Shields  took  post  at  New  Market;  and  Jackson, 
on  the  12th,  retired  across  the  South  River,  where  he  remained  near  Weyer's 
Cave  for  three  days,  when  he  set  out  to  join  Lee  at  Richmond.  The  object 
which  he  had  in  view  had  been  fully  accomplished.  With  barely  20,000 
men  he  had  neutralized  McDowell's  40,000,  Fremont's  20,000,  and  driven 
Banks's  6000  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy,  leaving  McClellan  to 
confront  first  Johnston  and  then  Lee  before  Richmond. 

The  order  of  May  24th  shut  off  McClellan  from  all  hope  of  any  imme- 
diate support  from  McDowell's  corps,  and  he  proceeded  to  shape  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  his  estimation,  was  to 
throw  a  scries  of  bridges  across  the  Chickahorniny,  in  order  to  enable  his 
whole  army  to  cross  at  different  points.  Of  these  there  were  eleven,  "all 
long,  difficult,  and  with  extensive  log-wny  approaches."  The  necessity  of 
all  these  is  not  apparent,  for  nearly  the  whole  army  was  finally  passed  over 
by  two  of  them.     "The  entire  army,"  McClelbm  affirms,  "could  probably 
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have  been  thrown  across  the  Chickahominy  immediately  after  our  arrival, 
but  this  would  have  left  no  force  on  the  left  bank  to  guard  our  communi- 
cations, or  to  protect  our  right  and  rear.  If  the  communication  with  our 
supply  depot  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy,  with  our  army  concentrated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  stage  of  water  as  it  was  many 
days  after  our  arrival,  the  bridges  carried  away,  and  our  means  of  transport- 
ation not  furnishing  a  single  day's  supplies  in  advance,  the  troops  must  have 
gone  without  rations,  and  the  animals  without  forage ;  the  army  would  have 
been  paralyzed."1  But  Bottom's  Bridge  and  the  railway  bridge,  only  a 
mile  apart,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  bis  communications,  were  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  water,  and,  these  protected,  his  communications  across 
the  river  were  safe.  It  was  surely  easier  to  protect  these  than  a  half  score 
of  points.  He  believed  all  the  time  that  he  was  confronted  across  the  river 
by  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own;  and  yet,  by  some  unexplained 
course  of  reasoning,  be  decided,  "  under  the  circumstances,  to  reUiin  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  until  our  bridges  were  com- 
pleted."3 He  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  neither  of  them  in  a  position 
to  aid  the  other  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  in  force.  The  troops  that  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  were  directed  in  a  General  Order  "to  go  prepared  for 
battle  at  a  moment's  notice."  They  were  to  preserve  discipline,  obey  orders, 
and  especially  to  bear  in  mind  "that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  never 
been  checked  ;  keep  well  together,  throw  away  no  shots,  but  aim  carefully 
and  low,  and,  above  all  things,  rely  upon  the  bayonet"3 

By  tbe  28th  of  May  the  two  corps  of  Kcyes  and  Heintzclman,  form- 
ing the  left  wing,  were  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  massed 
checker- wise  along  tbe  Williamsburg1  road  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
The  right  wing,  comprising  the  corps  of  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Porter,  was 
Stretched  for  eighteen  miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
The  two  wings  formed  an  acute-angled  triangle  of  unequal  sides,  the  apeX 
being  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  two 
winga  was  hardly  five  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  between  them  flowed  the 
Chickahominy,  over  which  no  practicable  bridge  had  been  thrown  except 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  If  the  left  wing,  which  was  thus  thrown  across 
tbe  river  toward  Richmond,  were  attacked  in  force  by  the  enemy  massed  in 
superior  numbers  on  that  side,  the  right  wing  could  come  to  its  aid  only  by 
a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles;  bo  if  the  right  were  assailed,  it  could 
be  aided  by  the  left  only  by  an  equal  march.*  For  a  hostile  commander, 
with  any  thing  like  an  equal  force,  there  were  two  courses  open.  lie  could 
throw  his  entire  strength  upon  the  weaker  left  wing  with  a  probability,  as 
sure  as  any  thing  in  war  can  be,  of  annihilating  it;  or  ho  could  (ling  his 
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whole  army  upon  the  Federal  right,  attacking  its  weak  line  of  communica- 
tion with  its  supplies.  Johnston  tried  the  former  plan  at  the  close  of  May. 
He  failed  only  through  accidents  which  neither  party  could  anticipate.  Lee 
tried  tbe  second  plan  at  tbe  close  of  June,  under  circumstances  which  should 
have  insured  its  defeat.  The  result  was  that  the  Federal  army,  outgener- 
aled, but  not  outfought  or  outnumbered,  was  driven  from  the  Chickahomi- 
ny to  the  James,  bringing  the  Peninsular  campaign  to  a  disastrous  close. 

For  a  few  days  McClellan's  dispatehes  to  the  President  were  hopeful. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  the  time  was  very  near  when  he  should  attack  Rich- 
mond. Next  day,  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy  preparatory 
to  the  last  struggle."  He  had  cut  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  in  three 
places,  and  would  try  to  cut  the  other  railroad.  lie  thought  the  Richmond 
intrenchments  not  very  formidable,  and  hoped  soon  to  be  within,  shelling 
distance.  His  arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  very  important,  and,  if 
successful,  would  leave  him  free  to  strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  de- 
tached.1 

He  had  just  learned  that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  near 
Hanover  Court-house,  to  the  right  and  rear  of  his  arm}',  threatening  his 
communications,  "and  in  a  position  either  to  re-enforce  Jackson  or  to  im- 
pede McDowell's  junction,  should  he  finally  move  to  join  us."  This  force, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  was  Branch's  division  of  raw  men  from  North 
Carolina.  Fitz  John  Porter  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  Marching  four- 
teen miles  through  a  heavy  rain,  Porter's  advance,  under  Emory,  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Hanover  Court-house  at  noon  on  the  27th,  and  found 
a  portion  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  across  the  road  to  dispute  their  progress. 
Emory,  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of  Morell's  brigade,  routed  this  body  after 
an  hour's  firing,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Union  force  were  ordered  to  pur- 
sue them  northward,  while  Martindalc,  with  three  regiments,  was  sent  west- 
ward toward  Ashland  to  obstruct  the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires. 
He  soon  found  himself  opposed  by  a  superior  force,  and  sent  to  Porter  for 
re-enforcements.  For  reply  he  received  orders  to  march  to  the  right,  in 
which  direction  the  enemy  were,  as  Porter  supposed,  retreating  north,  pur- 
sued by  the  main  part  of  the  corps.  Martindale  rejoined  that  the  enemy 
was  on  his  left,  but  prepared  to  obey  orders,  when  he  was  directed  to  march 
to  a  certain  distance  and  halt.  But  so  confident  was  he  that  Porter  was 
misinformed  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  that  he  obeyed  the  order  only  in 
part,  keeping  back  a  portion  of  his  force  to  guard  the  van  of  the  main  col- 
umn. Soon  his  force  of  1000  men  was  attacked  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  enemy,  estimated  at  from  6000  to  7000  men.  He  stood  his  ground 
stoutly  for  two  hours,  but  was  sorely  bestead.  His  centre  was  broken,  and 
the  enemy  getting  through  tlio  woods  upon  both  his  .flanks.  Porter  at 
length  found  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  enemy  was  retiring  to 
tho  north,  and  that  ho  bad  been  "pursuing  a  myth."  He  faced  his  whole 
Column  about,  and  fell  upon  the  flanks  of  tho  enemy,  who  were  held  at  hay 
by  Murtindalo.     Tho   Confederates    wore   routed,  and  fled  in    confusion. 
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"The  immediate  results  of  these  affairs,"  says  McCIellan,  "were  some  200 
of  the  enemy's  dead  buried  by  our  troops,  730  prisoners  sent  to  the  rear, 
one  12-pound  howitzer,  one  caisson,  a  large  number  of  small-arms,  and  two 
railroad  trains  captured.  Our  loss  amounted  to  53  killed,  314  wounded  and 
missing."1 

McClellau  was  jubilant  at  the  result  of  this  action,  the  first  which  had 
been  fought  by  his  direction.  It  was,  he  said,  a  glorious  victory ;  the  rout 
of  the  rebels  was  complete — not  a  defeat,  but  a  complete  rout.  Porter  had 
gained  two  complete  victories  over  superior  forces.  The  enemy  were  con- 
centrating every  thing  on  Richmond  ;  he  would  do  his  best  to  cut  off  Jack- 
son, but  was  doubtful  whether  he  could.  All  the  railroads  had  been  cut 
but  that  from  Richmond  to  Fredericksburg.  The  President  replied  that  he 
was  very  glad  of  Porter's  victory,  but  added,  "  If  it  was  a  total  rout  oT  the 
enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Rail- 
road was  not  seized.  Again  :  As  you  say  you  have  all  the  railroads  but  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  I  am  puzzled  to  see  how,  lacking  that,  you 
can  have  any  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The  scrap 
of  the  Virginia  Central  from  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction,  without  more, 
is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  upon 
Richmond  I  think  can  not  be  certainly  known  to  you  or  me."  McCIellan 
was  no  wise  satisfied  with  this  guarded  congratulation.  "I  do  not  think," 
he  wrote,  "  that  you  at  all  appreciate  the  value  and  magnitude  of  Porter's 
victory  He  has  entirely  relieved  my  right  flank,  which  was  seriously 
threatened ;  routed  and  demoralized  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rebel 
forces.  It  was  one  of  the  handsomest  things  of  the  war,  both  in  itself  and 
its  results.  Porter  haa  returned,  and  my  army  is  again  well  in  hand.  An- 
other day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  passable  for  artillery. "3 
Martiudale,  whose  firm  stand  against  superior  forces  had  secured  the  vic- 
tory, was  not  so  enthusiastic  either  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  affair  or  its 
valued 

Johnston  was  in  no  position  to  attack,  or  even  seriously  to  threaten, 
MeClellan's  right  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chickabominy,  He  had  fallen 
back  from  Yorktown,  from  Williamsburg,  and  then  across  the  Chickahomi- 
ny,  simply  because  he  was  opposed  to  a  greatly  superior  force.  Of  course, 
plausible  reasons  must  be  given  for  these  movements.  Yorktown,  it  was 
said,  was  evacuated  because  "  McCIellan,  by  his  arrangements,  had  made  the 
place  untenable;"1  the  strong  lines  at  Williamsburg  were  abandoned  be- 
cause he  wished  to  fight  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  out  of  the  reach  of 
gun-boats  ;6  the  Chickabominy  was  crossed  because  he  did  not  wish  to  fight 
a  great  battle  with  so  formidable  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  retreat,  in 
case  he  was  worsted.0  Branch's  six  regiments,  so  far  from  being  sent  from 
Richmond  to  threaten  MeClellan's  right  and  his  communications  with  his 
base  of  supplies,  were  moving  down  from  Gordonsville  to  the  defense  of 
Richmond,  whither  Johnston  was  calling  every  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Jackson's  command  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    Two  days  before  the 


affair  at  Hanover  Court-house,  J.  R.  Anderson,  who  had  been  confronting 
McDowell  near  Fredericksburg,  was  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  and  the  day 
after  the  battle  his  force  passed  Ashland,  almost  within  sight  of  Porter's 
battle-field,  and  hurried  on  to  the  capital.  There  was  now  no  enemy  be- 
tween McDowell  and  McCIellan,  and  their  advanced  guards  were  only  fifteen 
miles  apart.  Jackson  was  at  this  moment  at  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac, 
200  miles  away.  The  terror  excited  at  Washington  by  his  bold  movement 
alone  prevented  the  junction  of  McDowell  with  McCIellan.1 

But  if  MeClellan's  right  wing,  stretched  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Chickabominy,  was  unassailable  by  any  force  at  Johnston's  command,  the 
weaker  left,  practically  isolated  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  invited  a  sharp 
and  sudden  blow.  About  30,000  men,  belonging  to  Keyes's  and  Heintzel- 
man's  corps,  had  been  sent  across  the  Chickabominy.-  Keycs,  whose  corps 
was  in  the  advance,  intrenched  itself  a  mile  behind  a  place  on  the  Williams- 
burg road  known  as  "The  Seven  Pines,"  nearly  midway  between  the  river 
and  Richmond.  The  place  was  named  from  a  clump  of  pine-trees  which  for- 
merly stood  at  the  crossing  of  several  roads.  Casey's  division  of  this  corps 
was  pushed  a  thousand  yards  beyond  the  Pines  to  Fair  Oaks  Farm.3  Here 
were  two  pleasant  houses  in  a  grove  of  fair  oak-trees,  with  a  long  pile  of  wood 
cut  for  the  railroad.  Casey's  pickets  were  advanced  a  thousand  yards  far- 
ther to  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest,  through  an  opening  in  which  the  enemy 
were  descried  in  force.  The  region  was  mostly  wooded  and  intersected  by 
marshes,  with  small  clearings  around  the  few  houses.  The  trees  were  hasti- 
ly cut  down  to  form  abatis,  rifle-pits  were  dug,  and  one  or  two  redoubts 
for  artillery  hastily  constructed. 

Heintzelman's  corps  lay  behind  that  of  Keyes,  stretching  also  to  the  left, 
in  order  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  which  came 
close  up  to  the  Williamsburg  road.  Although  Keyes  was  in  the  advance, 
Heintzelman  was  told  by  McCIellan  that  he  was  to  command  on  that  side 
of  the  Chickabominy,  and  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  do,  he  must  do  it. 
Ho  thought  the  troops  were  too  much  scattered,  but  dared  not  change  tbeir 
position  in  face  of  the  positive  orders  which  he  had  received ;  but  after  a 
week  he  got  authority  to  place  his  men  as  he  saw  fit,  and  sent  half  of  them 


■  McC.  It*,:,  208.  '/tirf,  208-212. 

>  "The  whole  line  of  our  march  and  our  left  flank, by  the  mdrr  nftho  cummumlrr-in-elncr,  was 
left  exposed  nnd  oprn  to  uwault;  followinc  iho  directions  which  ilio  general  gave,  in  Blend  ofn 
victory,  wo  should  lime  been  involved  in  en   ugly  catastrophe.     .  I  nunc  with  n  forco  of 

nuly  about  1000  men  to  encounter  tliu  whole  force  of  the  enemy  tliot  day,  from  r-OOO  to  7000 
The  general  results  wore  these:  A  crom-ine  open  In  a  upon  us  from  tiio  woods;  I  hud  my  wing* 
ftniiiMjcicd  in  columns—  my  centro  was  broken  —  nnd   maintained   my  position  them   uliout  two 


*  Southern  Ocnmtlt,  2C6 


I  1  .^J.  i.  1.-  .j.r 


'  AfcC.  Rep.,  211  j  DeJoinmtte,  G8.— As  early  as  May  21>th  McClelUm  was  nppriaod  of  Iho.  sig- 
nificance of  iho  Confederate  troops  near  Hanover  Court-house.  Od  that  day  ho  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War:  "General  Anderson  left  his  position  in  tho  vicinity  of  Fredcri.k>burg  nc  1  A.M., 
Sunday  [May  'JfilliJ,  wiili  the  following  troops:  Ut  South  Carolina;  one  tnulidion  South  Carolina 
Rifles;  12th,  18th,  and  14th  South  Carolina;  3d  Louisiana;  two  batteries  of  four  puns  ench, 
namely,  Letcher's  Virginia,  nod  Mcintosh's  South  Carolina  batteries.  General  Anderson  mid 
his  command  passed  Ashland  yesterday  moraine  en  route  for  Richmond,  leaving  ■»»■ 
him  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  telegraph  road,  which  they  traveled, 
liable.  It  is  also  positively  certain  that  Branch's  command  i 
Richmond,  whither  they  have  now  pono.     It  may  be  regarded 


behind 
This  information  is  re- 
from  Gordonsville,  bound  for 
■ositive.     I  think  that  there 


u.^  between  Frederick  sharp;  and  the  Junction"  [of  the  Virginia  Centra!  nail  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  Railroads,  icn  miles  north  of  Ashland].  Yet  the  wry  nest  day  bo  wroto  that  his 
right  Hank  bad  been  "seriously  threatened"  hy  Branch,  the  dispersal  of  whose  division  had  ef- 
fected "the  cleanup  of  our  right  flank  and  rear;"  this  "dispersal,"  apart  from  the  loss  of  pn-on- 

qm  and  killed,  ai itmp  •■nlv  to  hastening  their  march  to  Richmond.      He  repeats  this  stale. 

ment  in  his  Report  prepared  more  than  a  year  Inter,  assorting  tlnil  Branch's  force  "was  in  the 
vicinity  m  Ihmmcr  Coaii-lioii-e,  n>  the  right  and  rear  of  .air  army,  thus  threatening  our  commu- 
!05.)  They  were  certainly  to  the  right,  nt  a  distance  of  fifteen 
"  i  wcro  not  in  his  rear,  and  could  only  threaten  his 
....„  of  march,  and  putting  the  Cliickuhonuu.v  and  tlireo 
hcmsolvco  nnd  the  Confederate,  foivr  Wfuro  Richmond, 
mnth  later,  hut  not  until  Ins  strength  was  nearly  double 
he  rapacity  of  bis  antagonist,  lie  inado  it,  also,  with 
raw  icpimonts. 

thl  bank  of  tho  Chickabominy  —  one  a  very  weak  one. 
tstuns  must  havo  been  30,000  men,  perhaps."— MeClul- 


, -K  b<-i» 


miles  and  endeavoring  to  net  nwuy  ;  hut  they 
communications  hy  almost 
fifths  or  the  Union  army  di 
Lcc,  indeed,  made  this  very  in 
that  of  Johnston,  nnd  ho  had 
moro  than  G0,000  men,  insten 
'  "Ttaero  wore  four  divisin 
I  -'■■   aid  Iblnk  tho  -ir.  n.'ili  ol 
Inn's  Testimony.  Com   liep.  AM. 

j  Fair  Oaks  mentioned  in  tho 


Tin-  fail 


ohn. 


.  ii.., 


half  n 


.■ports  of  iho  actions  of  Mav  -list  and  June  1st. 
i  much  confusion.  "Fair  Oaks  Farm"  is  on  tho 
site  beyond  tho  Seven  Pines.  "Pair  Outs  Stn- 
■uilu  from  tho  farm. 
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forward  to  the  Seven  Pines.  This  was  only  the  day  before  tbe  battle 
opened.1 

Johnston,  in  the  mean  while,  was  informed,  but  only  partially,  of  the 
movement  across  the  Chickahominy.  Ilis  "  trusty  scouts"  could  only  tell 
him  on  the  30th  of  May  that  Keyes's  corps  had  crossed,  and  were  encamped 
on  tbe  Richmond  side  of  tbe  stream.  He  resolved  to  "attack  them  next 
morning,  hoping  lo  be  able  to  defeat  Keyes's  corps  completely  in  its  ad- 
vanced position  before  it  could  be  re-enforced."  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
by  tbe  four  full  divisions  of  Huger,  Longstreet,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  G.  W.  Smith, 
comprising  fully  three  fifths  of  Johnston's  entire  force.2  Tbe  main  as- 
sault was  to  be  made  in  front  by  Longstreet,  with  his  own  division  and  that 
of  Hill;  Huger  was  to  move  down  the  Charles  City  road,  and  attack  tbe 
left  flank  of  the  force  engaged  by  Longstreet;  and  Smith  was  to  march 
down  to  the  junction  of  tbe  New  Bridge  and  Nine-mile  roads,  and  be  ready 
to  assail  tbe, right  flank  of  Keyes  or  to  cover  Longstreet's  left. 

During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  80th  a  storm  more  violent  than 
had  been  known  for  a  generation  swept  over  Richmond.  This  seemed 
providential  for  the -Confederates.  The  channel  of  tbe  Chickabominy  was 
already  full  to  its  brim.  The  stream,  swollen  by  the  storm,  would  overflow 
the  swamp  and  bottom,  preventing  auy  aid  to  be  sent  to  Keyes  from  the 
other  side.  Tbe  left  wing  of  the  Union  army  seemed  doomed.  Though  it 
was  twice  as  strong  as  Johnston  supposed,  it  was  still  greatly  overmatched, 
and  its  destruction  would  have  been  the  greater  success  for  tbe  Confeder- 
ates.3 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  at  daybreak.  Tbe  storm  de- 
layed the  movements  of  the  troops,  but  by  eight  o'clock  Longstreet  was  in 
position,  ready  to  begin.  Hour  after  hour  he  waited  for  Huger,  unwilling 
to  make  a  partial  attack  instead  of  the  combined  movement  which  bad  been 
planned.  Noon  had  passed  before  he  decided  to  commence  the  assault, 
without  waiting  for  the  dilatory  Huger.* 

Casey's  dvision  of  Keyes's  corps  was  in  tbe  advance  at  Fair  Oaks  Farm, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front  of  tbe  Seven  Pines,  its  pickets  being  pushed 
a  third  of  a  mile  farther,  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wood  in  and  behind 

1  Hcinizclman's  Testimony,  Com.  ftgj.,351-    ■ 

5  In  the  organiistion  of  the  Confederate  army,  a,  "division"  was  the  largest  member,  answer- 
ing lo  a  "corps"  in  the  Union  army.  Eneh  division  comprised  from  four  lo  six  brigades.  The 
strength  of  a  division  at  this  time  mm  about  12,000,  so  that  the  attack,  as  planned,  would  have 
been  made  by  48,000  men  ;  but,  as  Huger  failed  to  execute  his  part,  there  were  but  3G.000  Con- 
federates actually  engaged.  Including  Branch  nnJ  Anderson,  who  readied  Richmond  the  day 
before  with  about  12,000,  Johnston  could  have  had  barely  20,000  men  beyond  these  four  divi- 
sions; as  linger  had  only  recently  Ifecn  brought  from  l'ciersburg,  where  he  was  posted  for  some 
time  after  his  abandonment  of  Norfolk,  Johnston  could  not  have  fallen  back  from  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg  with  more  tiinn  45,000.  For  Genernl  Johnston's  own  statement  of  his  force  nt  dif- 
ferent period  I  of  the  campaign,  see  note  nt  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

s  "1  determined  to  attack  next  morning  [May  BlttJ,  hoping  lo  be  able  to  defeat  Keyes's  corps 
completely  in  its  more  advanced  position  before  it  could  lie  re-en  forced.  .  .  .  Heavy  and 
protracted  ruins  during  the  afternoon  and  night,  by  swelling  the  stream  of  the  Chickahominy,  in- 
creased tbe  probability  of  oar  having  to  deal  with  no  other  troops  than  those  of  Keyes." — (,/o/m- 
tton'i  Report.)  "  The  storm  of  May  30th  was  terrible.  Never,  even  in  the  tropics,  have  I  seen  a 
more  sudden  and  sweeping  deluge.  The  creek  which  (lowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  below  the 
house  in  which  I  lived  [in  Richmond],  and  over  which,  in  ordinary  times,  a  boy  might  leap,  tilled 
the  vollev,  on  the  morning  of  May  BOlh,  with  n  shallow  hike  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in 
Wjdth.  "-HHurlberl,  in  DeJolmilfe,  1 140  ".During  the  day  and  night  of  the  30th  of  J  lay  a  very 
violent  storm  occurred.  The  rain,  falling  in  torrent-,  rendered  weak  on  the  riilc-pits  and  bridges 
impracticable,  made  the  roads  almost  impassably  and  threatened  the  dot  ruction  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Chickahominy.  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  we  were 
placed,  and  the  possibility  of  destroying  ihm  part  ..I  ■  »r  army  winch  win  apparently  i  it  off  by  the 
rapidly-rising  stream,  threw  an  ovcrwhi  1mm.;  1  r.  up  n  r  I . . ■  pmiiu eupi,  d  by  Cn>cv's  divi- 
sion."—(AfcC.fiep.,2tr,.)  "Cencral  Key,  V.  c.rps  and  a  part  of  Gemrd  II,  ini/eiman's  weiu  un 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  General  Sumner's  corps,  with  the  rc»t  of  (lie  army,  «crc 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  cm-my  UxA  nd>  ■ntoga  of  our  position,  un.l  the  small  force 
that  was  on  the  right  hank,  mid  mad,-  then  pr,  j.  irations  t.i  jn-i  nobble  Uj>  K,  ye.'*  whole  corps. 
They  attacked  me  on  the  SIM  of  May.  The  preceding  night  wn-  one  of  the  worst  1  ever  saw.  I 
never  before  heard  such  a  thunder-storm  «•»  there  was  on  ilint  night."—  (Cn-cv'«  Tc-iim,,ny,  L'uiu. 
Iitp.,MZ.)  "On  Friday  night  we  had  one  of  the  worn  rain-storm.,  ihund.V  and  lightning,  that 
I  ever  saw.  A  man  wJio  had  lived  there  t»,  im-nine  v.,,,,  said  that  it  w;l.  one  „f  the  worst 
storms  they  ever  had  in  that  ,  oontry." — <  Mcint*, -Innro'i  Testimonv,  l'-u.  llrp  ,  IIjI  1  "Through 
all  the  night  of  the  30th  or  May  there  wiw  a  raging  storm,  the  like  of  wlikh  I  can  not  remember. 

Torrents  of  rain  drenched  the  earth      Tin;  ih  n  I I1-  •  -  ■  J  ■   I  mid  f  II  without  int,  imi—iun.  mid 

the  heavens  flashed  with  a  pcr|n.tual  hhi/c  of  lightning.  From  their  lied*  of  run, 1  and  the  |>eliings 
of  this  storm,  llie  Fourth  Corps  rose  to  fight  the  buttle  of  the  :tlst  of  May,  1B63." — (AVj's'n  It' p.) 

*  Johnston  saj-H  that  the  ndvnnco  nm  made  nl  2  l'.M.,  "  the  engagement  I  icing  opened  by  ar- 
tillery and  skirmishers,  and  by  3  o'clock  it  had  bccOBM  doM  and  heavy."  Tint,  according  to  the 
concurrent  accounts  or  id)  the  Union  nlilceis,  tin'  i-kir  milling  hi  gan  hi  noun,  nod  »  ulna  mi  hour 
the  action  became  serious.  Johnston's  report  was  written  nearly  a  month  nfter  the  battle,  and 
while  ho  was  still  feeble  from  the  olFocU  of  his  wound.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  is  incor- 
rect in  his  statements  of  lime,  placing  the  Important  periods  of  the  action  two  hours  later  than 
tbey  actually  occurred.  In  giving  thtt  time,  we  adopt  the  general  statements  of  the  Union  au- 
thentic*. 


which  the  enemy  was  posted,  his  strength  being  fully  screened  from  view. 
There  had  been  indications  of  an  impending  attack.  The  cars  had  been 
heard  running  all  the  night  before  from  Richmond,  indicating  that  troops 
were  being  brought  to  the  front.  Early  in  the  morning  an  aid  of  Johnston 
was  captured  close  to  the  Union  lines.  Keyes  ordered  his  division  to  be 
under  arms  at  11  A.M.  Soon  tidings  -were  brought  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  in  force  down  the  Williamsburg  road.  Casey  advanced  several 
batteries  toward  his  picket-lines  to  meet  them,  at  the  same  time  sending 
back  for  re-enforcements.  He  had  scarcely  done  this  when  the  enemy 
burst  through  the  screen  of  woods.  The  pickets  and  supporting  regiments 
were  swept  back  in  confusion,  The  artillery  had  been  thrown  forward ;  in 
order  to  save  the  guns,  Naglee  made  a  bayonet  charge  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  pressed  them  back  to  the  woods.  Here  lie  was  met  with  a  fu- 
rious fire  of  musketry,  and  forced  back ;  the  guns  were  saved,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  piece,  and  the  whole  division  fell  back  to  the  line  of  de- 
fense at  Fair  Oaks  Farm.  Here  this  weak  division,  scarcely  five  thousand 
strong,  held  its  ground  for  three  hours  against  three  tunes  its  number. 
But  at  length,  pressed  in  front,  almost  enveloped  oti  both  flanks,  and  hav- 
ing lost  one  third  of  its  number,  it  fell  back  to  the  second  line  of  defense 
in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines,  then  held  by  Couch's  division.  The  retreat 
was  made  just  in  time.  -Had  it  been  delayed  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  di- 
vision would  have  been  surrounded  and  captured.  As  it  was,  they  lost  a 
battery  of  five  guns.  Casey  maintained  that  this  stubborn  resistance  at  this 
line  really  saved  the  day,  and  prevented  this  action  from  resulting  "in  a 
severe  repulse,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat."1 

Couch's  division  at  the  Seven  Pines  had  been  weakened  by  sending  reg- 
iments to  the  support  of  Casey.  Their  line  of  defense,  protected  by  a  slight 
abatis,  lay  across  the  road.  Keyes,  the  corps  commander,  who  was  now  on 
the  ground,  brought  forward  what  re-enforcements  he  could  from  the  rear, 
and  made  a  stand.  Thus  far  the  weight  of  the  fight  on  tbe  Confederate 
side  had  been  borne  by  Hill's  division,  which  was  in  the  advance.  Long- 
street's  force  now  came  up,  and  pressed  the  line  in  front,  while  its  superior 
numbers  enabled  it  to  assail  the  right  and  left  flanks  at  the  same  time. 
Couch,  who  was  on  the  right  with  two  regiments,  was  forced  from  his  posi- 
tion. Instead  of  falling  back,  he  withdrew  along  the  Nine-mile  road  to  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  where  he  took  part  in  the  action  which  soon  began  at  that 
point.  Longstreet,  who  was  now  on  the  field,  leaving  the  Union  right, 
pressed  with  all  his  force  upon  the  centre  and  left,  between  Couch  and  the 
main  body  of  the  division.  Heintzelman  by  this  time  had  brought  forward 
Kearney's  division   of  his   corps,  Hooker's  being  then    near  White  Oak 


1  The  conduct  of  Carey's  division  was  nt  the  time  n  mnirorof  sharp  discussion.  Several  officers, 
who  saw  only  the  disorganized  regiment-;,  reported  that  it  hud  behaved  disgracefully :  McClellan, 
in  his  first  dispatch,  declared  that  "Casey's  division,  which  wns  the  first  line,  gave  way  unaccount- 
ably and  discreditably.''  Upon  more  complete  inf<irciiati,oi,  he  nUjeiuMy  withdrew  the  charge,  say- 
ing, "I  withdraw  the  expression  contained  in  my  Ant  dispatch,  and  I  cordially  give  my  indorse- 
ment to  tbe  conclusion  of  the  division  commander,  ihut  'those  puns  of  his  command  which  behaved 
discreditably  were  exceptional  cases.'" — (McC.  &/>■,  2-2.)  Still  it  is  certain  that  the  division,  as 
such,  was  broken  by  the  overwhelming  force  to  which  it  was  op|>osed.  A  portion  of  it,  with  oth- 
ers, rushed  hack,  a  disorganized  mass.  Ileint/,  lmmi,  in  his  Report,  states  the  case  fairly.  Ho 
says:  "Some  of  the  regiments  fought  gallantly  till  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers.  After  they 
were  once  broken,  however,  they  could  not  Le  rallied"  [as  n  body,  that  is.  since,  as  he  implies  and 
as  Keyes  affirms,  among  the  fragments  of  regiments  B  bich  formed  the  line  which  finally  checked 
the  Confederate  advance  were  portions  of  tVcy's,  as  well  lis  of  f 'ouch's  nn.J  Kearney's  divisions]. 
"The  road  was  filled  with  fugitives  (not  nil  from  this  division)  as  far  as  Bottom's  Bridge.  Colo- 
nel Starr's  regiment,  of  General  Hooker's  division,  had  to  force  iin  way  through  them  with  the  hay- 
id  a  guard  I  placed  nt  Bottom's  Bvidgu  stopped  over  a  thousand  men." 
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Swamp,  too  far  away  to  come  up  in  time  Tbc  fight  raged  fiercely  with 
varying  success  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  five  o'clock,  when  the  Union 
force  began  slowly  to  give  way,  and  fall  back  from  tbe  position  at  the 
Seven  Pines.  The  right,  with  Couch,  had  moved  northward  toward  Fair 
Oaks  Station ;  the  left.,  with  Berry,  of  Kearney's  division,  held  its  ground, 
keeping  the  enemy  before  it  in  check  until  nightfall,  when  they  fell  back 
southward  by  way  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  Union  centre  fell  back 
fighting  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  narrow  strip  of  woods  crossing  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road.  Here  Heintzelman  in  person  succeeded  in  rallying  about 
eighteen  hundred  men,  the  fragments  of  regiments,  and  checked  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  who  never  got  beyond  this  belt  of  woods.  It  was  almost  by 
accident  that  this  stand  was  successful.  Keyes,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the 
proposed  line,  saw  that  the  key  to  the  position  was  a  spot  where  the  wood- 
ed ground  sloped  abruptly  to  the  rear.  If  the  enemy  gained  this  the  day 
was  lost.  He  called  a  single  regiment  to  follow  him  across  an  open  field 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards.  They  dashed  on  in  the  face  of  a  scorch- 
ing fire,  and  gained  the  spot  just  in  time.  "Had  they  been  two  minutes 
later,"  says  Keyes,  "they  would  have  been  too  late  to  occupy  that  fine  po- 
sition, and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  formed  the  next  and  last 
line  of  battle,  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  defeat,  and  turned  it  toward  vic- 
tory." The  new  line,  formed  of  fragments  from  regiments  from  every  divi- 
sion which  had  been  engaged— Casey's,  Couch's,  and  Kearney's — bad  hard- 
ly been  formed,  when  a  heavy  mass  of  the  cnemj',  which  had  been  held  in 
check,  came  down  upon  it.  They  were  met  by  a  fire  so  deadly  that  their 
advance  was  checked. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'clock,  and,  though  it  wanted  an  hour  of  sunset,  the 
dense  vapors  rising  from  the  swamp  made  all  objects  indistinct.  Tbe  Con- 
federates, who  had  pressed  the  Union  forces  for  two  miles  from  Fair  Oaks 
Farm  to  beyond  the  Seven  Pines,  fell  back  a  little  toward  Richmond,  pass- 
ing the  night  under  arms  on  the  battle-field  and  in  tbe  camps  which  they 
had  won.  The  Union  troops  fell  back  a  mile  in  the  other  direction  to  an 
intrenched  camp. 

The  battle  had  hardly  opened  when  the  sound  of  musketry  was  heard  at 
McClellan's  head-quarters,  six  miles  away  in  a  direct  line,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cbickahominy.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  but  sent  an 
order  to  Sumner,  whose  corps  lay  nearest  the  battle-field,  and  who  had  just 
thrown  two  bridges  over  the  Cbickahominy,  to  bold  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  storm  which  bad  on  the  previous  even- 
ing burst  -so  furiously  over  Richmond,  bad  spent  its  force  there  and  to  the 
south  ;  northward  it  was  comparatively  slight.  The  inundation  which 
Johnston  supposed  would  render  the  Cbickahominy  impassable  by  day- 
break began  to  appear  at  noon.  It  was  now  two  hours  after  noon.  Tbe 
bridges  had  become  almost  impassable,  many  of  the  timbers  of  the  best  one 
being  already  floating.  Sumner  more  than  obeyed  the  order  which  he  had 
received.  Instead  of  merely  preparing  to  move,  bo  advanced  his  two  divi- 
sions—those  of  Sedgwick  and  Richardson— halting  tbe  leading  company  of 
each  upon  tlic  budge  opposite  it.  He  thus  saved  an  hour,  when,  as  events 
proved,  minutes  were  priceless. 

Tidings  came  to  1 1  end- quarters  that  the  day  was  going  hardly,  and  Sum- 
ner, at  half  past  two,  was  ordered  to  cross.  Sedgwick's  division  in  tho  ad- 
vance pressed  over  the  shaking  bridge.  Tho  artillery  was  dragged  with 
difficulty  through  the  swamp  on  tbe  other  side.  Sumner,  with  this  division, 
guided  by  the  sound  of  the  firing,  pnnhrd  on  to  Fair  Oaks  Station,  where  be 
arrived  just  in  time  to  light  tbe  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  which,  although  no  ouo 


then  knew  it,  prevented  that  of  Seven  Pines  from  being  an  entire  defeat  for 
tho  Union  forces.  At  Fair  Oaks  Station  he  met  Couch,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  was  momeDtly  expect- 
ing an  attack.  Sumner  took  the  command,  and  hastily  formed  Sedgwick's 
division  and  Couch's  few  regiments  along  the  north  side  of  the  railroad 
from  tbe  station  eastward.  The  formation  was  incomplete,  when,  at  five 
o'clock,  the  enemy  opened  a  furious  attack  upon  his  centre,  hoping  to  get 
possession  of  the  battery  of  artillery  which  bad  been  posted  there. 

This  Confederate  force  was  composed  of  G.  W.  Smith's  division,  which 
bad  for  eight  hours  remained  idle  at  its  post  where  the  Nine-mile  road 
joined  that  leading  to  New  Bridge.  Johnston  had  taken  his  place  here,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  had  come  out  to  witness  the  fight.  This  division  bad  taken 
its  post  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  three  hours,  from  one  till  four, 
Johnston  was  utterly  unaware  that  a  battle  had  been  going  on  scarcely  four 
miles  away.1  At  four  o'clock  Johnston  ordered  Smith  to  move,  and  in  an 
hour  be  had  begun  a  hot  attack  upon  Sumner's  line.  Tbe  early  twilight 
was  just  closing  in,  when  Sumner,  who  had  sustained  a  heavy  fire,  charged 
with  six  regiments  directly  into  the  woods,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  in 
confusion.  At  this  moment  Johnston  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
severely  wounded,  and  borne  from  the  field.  Night  closed  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  as  it  closed  at  almost  the  same  moment  that  of  the  Seven  Pines. 

Just  then  Richardson's  division  of  Sumner's  corps  came  upon  the  field. 
ITe  bad  begun  to  cross  the  Cbickahominy  by  "Sumner's  lower  bridge," 
which  was  nearest  to  bis  own  camp;  but  before  bis  division  was  half  over, 
tbe  rising  waters  made  this  bridge  impassable,  and  two  brigades,  with  all 
tbe  artillery,  had  to  cross  by  the  upper  bridge,  over  which  Sedgwick  had 
crossed.  When  ibis  division  came  up,  it  was  posted  along  the  railroad  to 
the  left  of  Sedgwick,  connecting  this  with  Bimey's  brigade  of  Heintzel  man's 
corps,  which  had  been  sent  in  that  direction,  but  had  halted,  without  having 
taken  part  in  the  fight.2  The  two  forces  bivouacked  in  the  field,  their  pick" 
et  lines  being  within  speaking  distance. 

Tbe  disabling  of  Johnston  left  the  Confederates  with  an  incompetent 
leader.  Smith,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  appears  to  have  "one  ove» 
to  the  Seven  Pines,  but  found  the  forces  there  in  no  condition  to  renew  their 
attack  here  on  the  next  morning.3     But  the  attack  was  fiercely  renewed  on 


'  Wc  hero  follow  Johnston's  notation  of  time,  as  it  relates  to  matters  that  c 
■ODftl  bbscrwHion.  He  says :  "  I  had  plrtced  myself  on  the  left  of  the  force  employed  ii 
lack,  with  the.  hvi- ofGonOral  Smith,  that  I  might  bo  on  apart  of  the  field  where  I  conid  ob- 
serve and  be  ready  to  meet  any  counter-movement  which  the  enemy's  genera]  might  make  against 
our  centre  or  left.  Owing  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  found  of  the  mus- 
ketry did  not  reach  us.  I  comreqnenily  deferred  giving  the  signal  far  General  Smith's  advance 
until  four  o'clock,  m  whi./h  time  Major  Jiispcr  Whiting,  ol" General  Smith's  sniff,  »  horn  I  had  sent 
to  learn  tho  state  of  affairs  with  Genera)  L<nie>treofs  column,  relumed.  reporting  thnt  it  was  press- 
ing on  with  vigor.  .  .  .  Smith's  division  moved  forward  at  four  o'clock,  General  Whiting's 
three  brigades  leading.  Their  progress  was  impeded  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  which,  with 
their  supports,  were  driven  back  to  the  railroad.  At  this  point  Whfling'a  Own  and  Fettigrew's 
brigades  engaged  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Hood's,  by  my  orders,  moved  on  to  co-operate 
with  Longstreet.  General  Smith  was  desired  to  hasten  tip  with  all  the  troops  within  reach.  He 
hrutitrht  up  IlumfMi'-  ,Um1  Ilutton's  brigades  in  a  few  minutes.  The  strength  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, however,  enabled  him  to  hold  it  until  dark.  About  sunset,  being  struck  from  my  horse,  se- 
verely wounded,  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  I  was  carried  from  the  field,  and  Major  General  G.  W. 
Smith  succeeded  to  the  command." 

*  Birney  was  put  under  arrest  by  Hcintzelmnn,  and  brought  before  a  court-martial  on  charge 
of  disobedience  of  orders  in  having  halted  his  brigade.  He  was  honorably  acquitted,  it  being 
shown  that  he  had  obeyed  orders  received  from  Kearney,  his  immediate  commander.  His  bri- 
gade, then  commanded  by  Colonel  Hol.art  Ward,  did  good  sen- ice  in  the  action  of  the  following 
day. 

1  Thus  only  can  wo  explain  Johnston's  statement  that  "  General  Smith,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  was  prevented  from  resuming  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  next  morning  bv  the 
discovery  of  strong  intrenchmonts  not  seen  on  tlte  previous  evening."  He  indeed  adds:  "Smith's 
division  bivouacked  on  (he  night  of  the  31st  within  musket-shol  of  the  intrench  me  nts  which  they 
were  attacking  when  chirkm-ss  stayed  the  conflict."  Bat  there  were  no  intrenchments  near  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  where  Smith's  attack  upon  Sumner  was  mntlc.  Johnston  represents  the  sharp  fight- 
ing oo  the  railroad  nest  any  merely  as  n  demonstration  upon  two  of  the  Confederate  brigades, 
which  was  repelled.     But  he  was  clearly  misinformed  as  to  the  character  of  this  action.     The  con- 
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tbe  right,  near  Fair  Oaks  Station.  The  Confederates  advanced  down  the 
railroad — avoiding  Sedgwick's  division,  which  had  fought  the  previous  day, 
and  was  still  held  to  the  right  by  Sumner  in  position  at  Fair  Oaks — and 
fell  upon  Richardson's  division,  which  formed  the  centre.  The  attack,  re- 
pulsed at  one  point,  was  renewed  at  another,  but  without  success,  Richard- 
son's line,  supported  by  artillery,  standing  firm. 

Meanwhile  Hooker  had  come  up  from  the  left,  making  for  the  heaviest 
fire,  for  the  ground  was  so  densely  wooded  that  tbe  position  of  the  combat- 
ants could  not  be  seen.  He  found  Birney's  brigade,  now  commanded  by 
"Ward,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  with  this  force  fell  upon  the  enemy's 
rear,  and,  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  pushed  them  from  the  woods  by 
which  they  were  sheltered.  lie  then  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  The  en- 
emy broke  and  fled  toward  Richmond.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Rich- 
ardson's whole  line,  farther  to  the  right,  advanced,  pouring  in  its  fire  at  close 
range,  following  up  the  advantage  by  a  bayonet  charge,  which  put  the  en- 
emy to  flight.  The  line  of  retreat  followed  by  the  Confederates  took  them 
from  the  railroad  to  the  Williamsburg  road,  where  the  forces  who  had  the 
day  before  gained  tbe  battle  of  Seven  Pines  still  held  the  direct  way  to 
Richmond,  and  the  whole  force  moved  back,  utterly  foiled  in  the  object  for 
which  tbe  attack  had  been  made.  The  Union  force  was  too  much  scattered 
to  venture  a  pursuit.1 

The  battle  of  Sunday,  June  1st,  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was 
.over  at  eleven.  At  noon  McClellan  came  upon  the  field  at  Fair  Oaks,  but 
he  bad  no  orders  to  give;  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.2 
On  the  next  day  the  Union  forces  assumed  the  position  at  Fair  Oaks  Farm 
which  they  had  held  before  the  battle.  Sumner  also  retained  his  position 
at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  strengthening  it  by  earthworks,  The  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  in  these  two  battles  were  nearly  equal.  That  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  4233;  that  of  the  Union,  4517,  of  whom  800  were  killed;  there 
were  also  1222  missing,  three  quarters  of  them  from  Kc  yes's  corps.3     The 


Confederate  attack  was  well  conceived,  and,  bad  it  been  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  Johnston's  plan,  would  hardly  have  failed  of  success.  If  Huger  had 
come  down  upon  the  left  at  any  time,  or  if  Smith  had  moved  only  an  hour 
earlier  from  the  right,  Hcintzclman  and  Keyes  must  have  been  utterly 
crushed.  Or  had  the  full  flood  of  the.  Cbickahominy  come  down,  as  was 
expected,  four. hours  before  instead  of  four  hours  after  noon,  Sumner  could 
not  have  crossed,  and  the  Union  forces  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  would 
have  been  annihilated  in  plain  sight  of  the  whole  army  on  the  opposite  bank, 
utterly  powerless  to  give  any  aid. 

As  it  was,  the  blow  bad  utterly  failed,  and  the  Confederate  force  hurried 
back  to  Richmond  broken  and  dispirited.  Had  McClellan  known  how  ut- 
terly broken  it  wns,  he  might  have  marched  straight  on  to  Richmond  on 
the  1st  of  June.1  The  city  itself  and  its  approaches  were  then  utterly  un- 
fortified. Even  McClellan  was  convinced,  only  six  days  before,  that  the 
Richmond  intrenchments  were  not  formidable-2  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
between  him  and  Richmond  except  the  six  miles  of  space,  a  few  rifle-pits 
and  sand-works  not  mounted  with  artillery,  and  tbe  disjointed  fragments  of 
a  defeated  army.  The  formidable  works  which  in  a  few  days  crowned  ev- 
ery hillock  and  swept  every  road  were  hardly  begun.  They  were  the  work 
of  Lee,  constructed  at  a  later  date.     Hooker  saw  nothing  of  them  when  he 
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of  He   Iraq  n k I..  >i      Hv  -..in    nenoM  ll  trai  reported  tlmt  Major  Qonornl  Guainnu  W. 

■Smiih  Iwul  -in  i .  ui.  il  .Toluist.  >ri  ;  \.\  mini.,  t)mt  l'rv>iili-ut  Mnvi-  iuid  tiikeu  tho  reins  of  tho  nrmy. 
Genornl  .Tohii-imi  b.m-.li  «  ,.  i,  p,„i,,l  I,,  br  rubor  mttmllv  .lend  or  dying.  .  .  .  Hud  I  been 
nwiiroun  tlmt  day  of  tin-  actual  itnta  ol'tbing-  upon  tltfl  Held,  I  might  easily  hovo  driven  in  n  ciir- 
ringo  through  tho  Cnuuiihirotn  lines  ilincllv  inlo  our  own  eiimps.  It  whs  "mil,  indeed,  till  soTunll 
diijH  iil'pir  the  battle  tlmt  nnv  thing,  like  military  order  whs  restored  throughout  ilio  Confederate 
positions."  ijUfcG  Hip.,  30*, 
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advanced  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Richmond.  Had  it  been  found 
inexpedient  to  endeavor  to  march  into  Richmond,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Union  lines  from  being  advanced  fully  a  mile  and  a  half,  clear  be- 
yond the  woody  belt  which  had  sheltered  the  Confederates.  Richmond 
would  then  have  been  within  shelling  distance.  McClellan  seems  never  to 
have  imagined  the  possibility  of  an  advance  by  his  left  wing,  which  then 
comprised  three  of  his  five  corps.  He  simply  said  that  he  could  not  at  once 
throw  his  whole  army  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  pronounced  the  idea 
of  then  marching  upon  Richmond  as  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  by  any 
one.  But  his  ablest  officers,  who  had  met  the  enemy  at  Seven  Pines  and 
Fair  Oaks,  were  of  a  different  opinion.' 

The  Chickahominy  continued  to  rise  slowly  but  continuously  all  through 
Sunday,  June  1st,  though  the  rain  had  ceased.  Many  supposed  that  its  up- 
per waters  bad  been  dammed,  and  that  the  sluices  had  been  opened.  All 
the  bridges,  except  the  railroad  bridge,  were  swept  away  or  their  approaches 
submerged.  For  several  days  the  railroad  bridge  was  the  only  communi- 
cation between  the  two  wings  of  the  army,  and  that  was  made  passable  only 
by  planks  laid  between  the  rails.2  To  build  new  bridges  high  above  the  wa- 
ter seemed  to  McClellan  the  work  of  the  time.  He  kept  up,  however,  a 
brisk  correspondence  with  the  government  at  Washington,  the  main  topics 
being  the  weather,  and  what"be  was  going  to  do  when  the  weather  should 
permit.'    The  weather  was  certainly  unpropitious.    Never,  within  the  mem- 


1  After  having  hhown  (see  anlv,  p.  348,  Note  *)  the  ullerly  isolated  posiliol 
his  army,  lie  proceed*:  "The  idea  of  uniting  llie  two  wings  of  tho  iirmy  in 
orou-i  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with  the  prospect  of  overt  nking  him  hcf..r>-  he'  res 
five  miles  distant  from  tin;  field  of  battle,  is  Dimply  absurd,  nnd  wn«,  I  prm 
men!  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  tho  Army  of  th"  l'ot 
involving  the  separation  of  the  two  win  en  by  the  impotable  Chickahominy, 
each  to  defeat  in  detail.  There  fur  I  le  Id  tin-  r — i  i  i.  t,  already  gained,  anil 
ing*  on  soon  tw  possible." — (M-  ('  /{•/•.,  SS8  |  Hut  Kevcn  IcMiDcd:  "I  Ihi 
hnvo  pushed  right  on  after  the  1. 1"1  .  f  |  .  i  i  ,1  J  jo  not  know  why  be 
tack,  and  win  the  battle.  I  think,  ifliu  hnd  i  .  d  tin  ■•■  it  qunliiv  of  an 
should  liavr  tnk-n    ilirlm.'.n.I."        '      „    /..,       II.         Niooier  testilied  I    "V 


Df  tilts  two  wings  of 
ime  to  make  a  vig- 
lied  Itichmoiid,  only 


ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  had  there  been  on  the  Peninsula  such  a  rainy 
season  as  this. 

McDowell  was  now,  for  the  third  time,  ordered  to  join  McClellan.  He 
wrote  from  Manassas  to  McClellan  joyfully  announcing  the  fact.  McCall's 
division  was  to  go  by  water,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  by  land.  He  him- 
self, with  the  remainder,  would  be  with  him  in  ten  days  by  way  of  Freder- 
icksburg. This  was  on  the  10th  of  June.  Two  days  after,  he  wrote  that 
McCall  was  on  the  way,  but  circumstances  would  prevent  him  from  coming 
with  the  other  troops  at  the  time  promised  ;  but  he  asked  that  McCall's  di- 
vision should  be  so  placed  as  to  join  the  remainder  of  his  corps  when  they 
arrived.  McClellan  had  all  along  been  jealous  of  McDowell.  He  wrote  to 
the  President  intimating  that  McDowell  was  willing  that  the  general  inter- 
ests should  be  sacrificed  to  increase  his  own  command.  He  wished  no 
troops  not  under  his  full  control,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  battle  with 
what  he  had,  and  leave  others  responsible  for  the  result.1     McCall's  division 


very  strong  position,  I  may  wait  fur  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fortress  Monroo"  [he  had 
juit  been  officially  Informed  that  Wool's  department  Imd  been  merged  into  his  own,  General  Dtx 
there  replacing  Wool,  who  wns  tent  to  Fort  Mcllourv,  near  Baltimore].  "But  the  monk  of  my 
troops  is  now  men  that  I  can  venture  mneh,  nnd  do  not  fear  for  odds  ngninst  me.  Tho  victory  in 
complete,  nnd  nil  credit  is  duo  to  our  officers  and  men."— (Cbm.  Rep.,  333.)  JioM  3.  "  Our  loft 
is  evory  where  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  pi'-iiimn  it  occupied  before  the  battle."    [This  19 
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n  advance  of  Fair  Oaks 


and  still  hard  I 


Nothing  of  import 
during  the  night  nnd  ran 
work  upon  them.     I  have 


posted  himself,  was  no  nearer  Richmond.] 
II  fall  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  cross  the  right.  Wo 
lications,  bridges  and  canscwnys,  built  with  great  care, 
>t.  All  that  human  labor  can  do  is  being  done  to  nc- 
hieknhouiitiy  bus  been  almost  tho  only  obstacle  in  my 
een  mudi',  and  will  ciniliiitic  to  In?,  to  protect  the  com- 
*  again  ruining."  June  4.  "Ter- 
rod  oft";  bridges  in  bad  condition, 
i  step  to  insure  tho  security  of  tho 
re  until  mv  bridges  are  all  safe,  ns 
enemy  nttiiek  in  that  direction,  as 
,"  JtateG.  *' Knitted  most  of  tho 
1  high  nnd  troublesome.     Enemy 


y  reason  for  not  immediately  follow- 
afterward  received,  I  do  bcllcva  that 
ue  of  tho  army,  mid  made  a  general 


prelty  much  silenced 
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ns  mm>ii  us  weather  and  ground  will  por- 
i  t.o  haients  should  bo  sent  from  Malleoli's 
■atbor  permits."-(.l/eC.  AV/..,  l'LM-230.) 
third  tluiu  I  am  ordered  to  join  yon,  Mill 
s  Hindu  with  rvforoticu  to  my  leaving  jot 


a.   "Our  loft  I"  within  follE  iiiIL'h  ofHieho I,     I  only  wait  fot  lllo  rlvor  to  full  Iporow      hoha  thll  tlltio  to  got  through.      In  view  of  the  remarks  lutulo  »illi  r.Meiieo  to  mv  n-uMtig  you 

reit  of  ihu  force,  and  itinko  u  (juitorul  uituuL     Bhould  I  lltid  thorn  holding  ftrtu  In  n.  I  nutl  not  Joluln«  you  boforo  by  your  friends,  and  bomolUiug  I  b»vu  hoard  iu  cowing  from  yon  OS 
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arrived  on  the  12tb  and  13th.  They  were  posted  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
point  nearest  to  Fredericksburg.  A  few  new  regiments,  seven  in  all,  were 
sent  from  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  a  like  number 
of  older  ones  were  sent  thence  to  the  Chickahominy.1  McClellan  moved 
his  bead-quarters  across  the  Cbickahominy  on  the  13th.  By  the  20th  the 
bridges  over  the  Cbickahominy  were  measurably  finished — in  all  eleven,  of 
which  seven  were  practically  of  use:  Bottom's  Bridge;  the  Railroad  Bridge, 
the  means  of  bringing  up  most  of  the  supplies  to  the  left  wing;  the  Foot 
Bridge,  on  the  shortest  line  between  the  two  wings,  "  available  for  infantry 
under  certain  circumstances;"  Duane's  Bridge,  "practicable  for  all  arms;" 
Woodbury's  Infantry  Bridge,  " available  for  infantry;"  Woodbury  and 
Alexander's  Bridge,  "  for  all  arms ;"  and  Sumner's  upper  bridge,  or  the 
Grapevine  Bridge,  the  one  over  which  Sumner  had  crossed  to  win  the  bat- 
tle of  Fair  Oaks,  "  in  condition  to  be  used  in  emergency  by  all  arms."2 
Franklin's  corps  was  now  passed  over,  leaving  only  Porter's  corps  and 
McCall's  division  on  the  north  side.  Earth-works  were  in  the  mean  while 
thrown  up  along  the  entire  front  on  the  south  side,  in  an  irregular  semicir- 
cle, from  the  edge  of  White  Oak  Swamp  up  to  Fair  Oaks  Farm  and  Station, 
then  down  to  the  Chickahominy  at  Woodbury's  Bridge,  five  miles  measured 
around  the  arc,  and  three  along  its  chord  formed  by  the  river.  The  works 
were  of  no  great  strength,  for  the  generals  in  command  disapproved  of  them ; 
they  thought  they  made  the  men  timid.'  There  were  half  a  dozen  redoubts, 
each  mounting  six  or  eight  guns,  connected  by  infantry  parapets  of  timber 
and  earth,  with  a  ditch  in  front.  The  redoubts  had  parapets  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick',  and  some  were  provided  with  magazines ;  the  connecting  lines 
were  three  or  four  feet  thick  at  top.4 

On  the  3d  of  June,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia.  For 
almost  two  centuries  the  Lees  had  been  among  the  "  First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia." A  century  ago,  Thomas  Lee,  grandson  of  the  first  American  Lee, 
and  grandfather  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  President  of  the  Council  and  acting 
governor  of  the  province.  He  kept  almost  royal  state  at  his  residence  in 
Strafford.*  Three  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Lee  bore  prominent  parts  in  our 
Revolutionary  struggle.  Two  of  them,  Richard  Henry  and  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee,  were  among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence :  the  for- 
mer, on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  moved  in  the  Continental  Congress  the  fa- 

that  subject,  I  wish  to  w  I  co  <•■">  «"  E™«  auUtoion,  ood  {ops  to  urriyo  wi.lt  my  main 
5  i„  iim.  lo  be  of  .orv,..-.  Mr-thiU  no,-  in  .*.«-  l.y  wa.cr.  I  ».ll  I,.  »,,!,  you  ,n  too  day. 
with  .ho  remo.nd,,,  In  Men.  Moot.-."  .to'  12.  "Tl.o  .Ma,  of  Ucnerol  I>..nk,  to  tel.ove  the 
division  of  my  commnod  now  in  the  Valley  hs-yon.l  tire  i.mo  calculated  ui...i.  tvill  prevent  my 
ioininc  vo„  with  the  remainder  of  ibo  itoop.  I  on,  10  t.ke  below  o.n.  oo.lv  a  do,  os  I  named. 
M, third  d.v.-o.o  .  M.l-oll ■-)  is  no,v  oo  ibo  ..ay  l'leuso  .o  do  0,0  the  fovor  ...  10  (Joe. .11  .ho.  a 
Sir  So  in  o  posilloo  .0  join  tho  olhon  os  .ho,  coma  doi.n  f.om  F.odonck.bn.c.'M/ioj.no.o-. 

,l,/.,.oO,'«.'"'.  n//'..',.'..'  /.iron;,.,  '247.)  ,,.„..., 

M.Ctnt.s'ioTi,.-  Si.o.tsov  ofWao-Ao.  U:  ".     .     .    It  ought  to  bo  ,1  sttoc  ly  on- 

derstood  Ihol  Mellow.ll  ,0 is  1.000,  ore  ......|.lc..lv  tinder  .n,  control.      I  received  0   eleOTnm 

f.,00  I  on  rcoiclioi!  Ihol  Jl.lh.l.  .  J.v..ion  miebt  bo  I'lnccl  .0  ...  10  jo.o  Inn.  ..oo.odl.M,  00  I... 
.Aval     That  reN'.-t  *-  '•"<  <'"'""  ""  '""I"  "I™'-     w»"™''  """I"  <""""  ',  "■<-. """". '« 

dto«d  of.o  ..  10  do  ibo  , no..,!.     I  ,l„  no.  fed  ibo.  in  sneb  .  ircm.lnn.e.  „.  .I.oso  ,n  .vlnol, 

I  am  now  l.l««d  Unn.-rnl  Me .oil  .lioohl  wi-h  il.o  -joncm!  nor-d  10  bo  ,nc.itocd  for  .lie  purpose 

of  increasing  Hi  cooooond.  If  J  ton  oo.  foil,  euolrol  nil  Ml  Iroopi,  I  «al  ....  of  them,  bo 
TOoldpreftTlor.chiiboboiilo»iil.wl.«.II.o.n,nndltloihnnilK..oipons.bloforlhorcinll.  .  .  . 

'    -On  Uwl2ih  of  Jiinotbij  IfWi  Mossnchusctts  joined  Hooker's  divtJKUi.    S'.o.d  rattlmenli 
I  (jot  about  5000  meii  for  m,  oorpi  about  lino -(Hi  1.0  ninn,  in 


mous  resolution  that  "These  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  Another  son, 
the  father  of  the  Confederate  general,  was  Henry  Lee— the  famous  cavalry 
commander  "  Legion  Harry."  He  was  chosen  by  Congress  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  in  which  occurs  the  phrase, 
"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  He 
fell  into  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  died  in  1818,  leaving  among  other 
children  Robert  Edmund  Lee,  a  boy  of  twelve.1 

It  was  not  bard  for  the  son  of  "  Legion  Harry"  to  gain  admission  to  West 
Point.  He  entered  this  national  institution  in  1825,  and,  after  four  years, 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
"  he  never  received  a  reprimand  or  had  a  mark  of  demerit  against  him.' 
For  more  than  thirty  years  bis  military  record  was  not  merely  stainless,  but 
most  honorable.  During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  with  Scott  as  Chief 
of  Engineers.  He  was,  indeed,  the  favorite  officer  of  that  veteran  command- 
er, and  was  mentioned  with  special  honor  in  almost  every  one  of  his  volu- 
minous dispatches.  This  war  over,  he  became  Superintendent  at  West 
Point ;  but  after  two  years  he  left,  having  received  a  commission  in  the  cav- 
alry. '  He  served  with  honor  in  various  quarters,  fighting  the  Indians  on 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  capturing  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
outbreak  of  secession  in  1S60  found  him  again  in  Texas,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  but  standing  first  on  the  list  recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  general.  Thirty  years  before  he  had  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Mr.  Custis,  the  step-child  and  adopted  son  of  Washington. 
Through  her  he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  Arlington  House,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  other  large  estates,  all  connecting  him  directly  with  the  wife 
of  Washington.  . 

He  was  now  fifty-five  years  old.  For  thirty-six  years  ho  had  been  m  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  He  had  time  and  again  sworn  the 
military  oath,  binding  him  by  the  strongest  obligation  known  among  men 
to  loyalty  to  the  nation.  He  had  risen  high  in  his  profession,  and  the  high- 
est rank  in  it  was  within  his  reach.  To  abandon  the  Union  would  peril 
every  thing:  professional  rank,  private  fortune,  and,  if  secession  failed,  his 
good  name1  among  men.  But  he  was  a  Virginian,  and,  according  to  the 
theory  of  his  section,  bis  primary  allegiance  was  due  to  his  state.  If  she 
broke  away  from  the  nation,  he  must  go  with  her.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  had  a  meeting  with  Scott,  his  old  commander  and  friend.  This 
was  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  the  day  succeeding  that  upon  which  the 
Virginia  Act  of  Secession  was  passed.  He  considered  himself  bound,  ho 
said,  not  to  retain  his  commission  in  the  army.  Scott  urged  him  not  to  re- 
sign. "I  must,"  said  Lee;  "lean  not  consult  my  own  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter."' Two  days  later  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  accompanying  it  with  a 
pathetic  letter,  which  breathed  a  hope  that  he  might  not  yet  be  called  to 
fight  against  the  flag  under  which  he  had  so  long  served.'     The  hope  was 
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.l/,.,.:.'..'  for  S.|,n  o.hcr.  1S..H,  ,.  fi02. 

''Lebto  Scott,  ,Vr.7 20,  IBfit:  "Since  m, 
that  I  oii-rlu  no  lonper  to  retain  my  commission  ui  tho  nrnty. 
which  1  te-iocst  yon  will  recn.nnieml  for  ncecptoiicc. 
for  il.o  fitrnuulc  it  has  co.t  mo  lo  .c|.irato  n.vsolf  fro...  - 

Sv^-"sa4le  V- :■■'■'  ■'  '--S-SS  E..i 

0,  il.,  ood  for  relic  "f  ..k.ao.cB,  ...ii  o.  .n|.|"'..l.  y'  "'  '.»  ""'i  I"''.""  I  i""1  '"  "'     '  Lh0 

,' ,        , ,,.  i     ,i u  ink,,  i ..,- !.«>.-'.■ .- ■  «■"■' ") ''";: '  »;.'i'»'»". 

and  .ho  fouiinB  of  lojalt,  and  il,  of  an  Aut.rk.n  c.itCU,  I  hu.o  not  boon  .bio  to  ttuutu  up  m, 
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futile.  Lee  soon  found  himself  fighting  with  his  state  and  against  his  na- 
tion, with  what  skill,  and  bravery,  and  ill-fortune  is  yet  to  be  told.  Thnt 
very  month,  four  years  after,  he  surrendered  the  fragments  of  his  great  army 
to  the  successor  of  the  man  who  had  so  vainly  urged  him  against  taking  the 
fatal  step. 

Three  days  after  his  resignation, 
Leo  formally  accepted  from  the  State 
Convention  the  position  of  command- 
er of  all  the  forces  ofVirginia,  not  yet 
one  of  the  Confederate  states,  though 
soon  to  become  one.  The  President 
of  the  Convention,  in  formally  an- 
nouncing the  appointment,  amplified 
the  famous  sentence  which  the  father 
of  the  general  had  uttered  respecting 
thu  Father  of  the  Union.  Leo  re- 
joined, reiterating  that  he  should  only 
light  in  behalf  of  Virginia.1 

When  the  state  forces  ofVirginia 
were   merged  into  the  army  of  tho 
miiiin,  ooorni.  Confederacy  Lee  was  appointed  brig- 

adier general,  but  was  still  outranked  by  Cooper  and  A.  S.  Johnston,  who 


I  have  tliuri'ftirti  r 


my  relatives,  my  children,  nnd  my  ti 

nv,  and,  miyo  In  defense  of  my  native  Btntc,  with  tho 

■  (us  nestled,  I  nope  I  may  novoV  hii  called  on  to  druw  my  iwonf," 


mind  t/>  niiso  my  liruid  riKiiinr' 
■igncl  my  commission  In  ilia  11 
ilini  my  pour  service*  mny  ntv. 
—(  Southern  General*,  Ml) 

'  Tim  President  r.r  tha  Convention  iinlil  i  "You  urn  nt  clila  <iuy  omong  ilio  IIvIhr  oltliom  »f 
Virj<]nlri, '  1'imi  in  Wur;'  wu  prey  to  God  mod  fervently  Mini  you  may  no  condnal  ili»  operations 
amimittod  to  your  clinraa  Mint  ir  «ill  toon  !"■  said  of  von  dint  you  nrq  '  Fljnl  in  ['onaoi'  and  when 
thnt  time  comes,  you  win  liavoonrnad  ilia  still  pro'udar  dlitlnatlon  of  uolnn  ■  first  in  ilia  lianrtaof 
your  Countrymen.'"     Lou  replied,  i  ml  would  linvo  much  prolortwl  tliut  your  cliuku  had  fulluii 


had  held  older  commissions  in  ihe  army  of  the  United  States.1  His  unsuc- 
cessful operations  in  Western  Virginia  have  been  already  narrated.3  Ha 
was  then  sent  to  superintend  the  coast  defenses  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. When  the  Union  forces  began  to  menace  Richmond,  he  was  recalled 
to  superintend  the  defenses  of  tho  Confederate  capital.  Randolph  was 
nominally  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  actual  functions  of  the  office  were  per- 
formed by  Lee. 

Little  had  been  done  to  fortify  Richmond  before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
When  Lee  was  appointed  to  the  command  ho  issued  a  stirring  address  to 
his  troops.  The  army,  he  said,  had  made  its  last  retreat,  and  henceforth  its 
watchword  must  be  "Victory  or  Death."  He  first  set  himself  at  work  to 
surround  the  capital  with  defenses,  while  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  new 
troops,  and  watched  the  developments  of  tho  plans  of  his  opponent.  By 
the  time  McClcllan's  bridges  were  complete  Richmond  had  become  a  fortified 
eamp,  and  Lee  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  offensive  at  a 
favorable  moment.3     To  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  tho  Federal  right, 


n|ion  nn  ntilcr  mim,    Trusting  in  Almighty  God,  i 
low-pUlsons,  I  davala  mysalf  to  iHu  sarvlco  of  my 


npproving  c 


•  "  After  tin-  battle  of  Sevan  Finos,  tho  Bwoifll  army,  preparatory  to  an  advance  ii|-ou  Kich- 
moud,  proeuodod  to  tbrtify  Its  position  on  thu  Chlokubuiiilny.     .     .     .    Tlw  internum  of  tho  on- 


Jose,  1802.] 


ON  THE  SHENANDOAH  AND  THE  CHICKAHOMINY. 
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and  the  nature  of  its  communications  with  its  base  of  supplies  on  the  York 
'  River,  Stuart,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  was  sent  to  make  a  raid  clear 
around  the  rear  of  the  Union  forces  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cliickahomi- 
ny.  He  set  out  on  the  13th  of  June,  veiling  his  purpose  by  going  first 
northward,  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  his  object  was  to  re-enforce 
Jackson.  Then  turning  sharply  southeastward  to  Hanover  Court-house,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  clear  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Federal  lines. 
Thence  he  dashed  toward  the  White  House,  destroying  some  depots  of  pro- 
visions, which  were  protected  by  scarcely  a  corporal's  guard,  and  turned 
southwestward  to  the  Cliickahominy,  which  be  reached  at  midnight  of  the 
14th,  some  miles  below  Bottom's  Bridge.  Here  he  found  the  ruins  of  an 
old  bridge,  from  which  a  temporary  foot-bridge  was  constructed,  over  which 
the  men  crossed,  the  horses  swimming  the  stream.  Only  a  single  man  was 
lost  by  Stuart  in  this  daring  expedition.  He  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  prisoners,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  horses.1  McClellan 
saw  in  this  exploit  only  a  raid  productive  of  no  important  result.2  But  the 
real  result  was  of  immense  moment.  It  showed  that  McClellan's  communi- 
cations were  utterly  unprotected,  and  that  he  was  open  to  a  blow  on  this 
vital  point.  Lee  at  once  directed  Jackson  to  move  rapidly  down  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  join  him  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Cbickahominy,  where  his  main  force  would  be  at  the  appointed  time.  To 
mask  this  movement,  Whiting's  division  was  ostentatiously  dispatched  in 
the  direction  of  Jackson,  apparently  with  the  design  of  strengthening  him 
for  a  movement  toward  Washington.3  The  ruse  succeeded.  The  move- 
ment was  hardly  made  when  it  was  known  to  McClellan  and  at  Washing- 
ton. The  President  saw  in  it  a  weakening  of  the  Confederate  force  at  Rich- 
mond equivalent  to  a  corresponding  strengthening  of  McClellan.  The  gen- 
eral saw  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  him.  Lincoln  wished  to  know  when  McClellan  would  attack ; 
McClellan  replied  that  the  attack  would  be  made  "  after  to-morrow,  as  soon 
as  Providence  will  permit."* 


cmy  seemed  lo  be  in  ntlnck  Richmond  hy  regular  approaches.  The  strength  of  his  left  wing  ren- 
dered u  direct  assault  injudicious,  if  not  impracticable.  It  win  therefore  determined  to  construct 
defensive  lines,  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of  the  army  In  defend  the  city,  und  leave  the  other  pail  free 
lo  cross  the  Chickahominy  and  operate  on  til  a  north  hunk.  By  sweeping  down  the  river  on  that 
side,  and  threatening  his  communications  with  York  Km  r,  it  wan  thought  thai  (he  enemy  would 
be  compelled  to  reireni  or  (jive  baulo  out  of  his  inlrcnchmcnlt  '— (/,«'»  Rep.,  i.,  6.)  "The  earth- 
works designed  hy  Lee  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  lin,j  »fro  constructed  in  different  shape, 
lo  soil  ihe  conformation  of  iho  ground.  They  swept  nil  the  roads,  crowned  every  hillock,  and 
mounds  of  red  enrth  could  be  seen,  in  striking  contrast  with  ihe  rich  green  aspect  of  tho  landscape. 
Redoubts,  rille-piis,  cjin-mnte-laitie-ric«,  liuni-wnrks,  and  enfilading  bullericB  were  visible  in  grenl- 
numbors  in  and  out  of  the  woods  in  nil  directions.     Some  won)  mounted  with  heavy  siege-pieces 


s  calibre,  but  t 

1  Stuart's  Report,  litl 

3  "Tho  burning  of  ti 

siniction  of  some  suili 

Landing,  and  some  littl 

snltHiif  this  expedition. 


majot 


ire  intended  for  fie I d -g u n «,*'— (Soui/<c rn  Generals,  62.) 


■tii  r-  l.idi-n  with  forage,  und  fourteen  government  wagons,  the  do. 
-,  the  killing  of  several  of  the  guard  and  [On miters  ut  (iarlick'a 
ta  none  utTunst  all's  Station,  nnd  n  little  .'.fat,  with  the  precise  rc- 
'.  Acp„2Bl.  »  Leo'*  /t'/i.,  I.,  5,  6,  CO. 

it  probable  that  Jackson  has  been  re-unforced  by  ilbout  ton  lllOU- 
led.  .  .  .  If  this  be  true,  It  is  iLsgood  as  n  ro-onrorcoment  to 
tier  disposo  of  things  if  I  could  know  about  what  day  you  can  ut- 
McClolInn,  Juno  IB.)  '-Our  army  is  well  over  tho.  Cbickahoml- 
i  within  musket  rungo  of  ours.    Kadi  bun  heavy  supports  at  hand. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  CONffEDEHATB  ARMY  IN  VIRGINIA  FROM  Slil'TKMllLli,  1801,  TO  JUNK,  1802. 

Thu  remaining  88,000  were  sent  to  the  position  near  York! 


Jackson  commenced  bis  march  to  join  Lee  on  the  17th.  It  was  expected 
that  lie  would  be  at  Ashland,  fifteen  miles  from  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Federal  line,  on  the  24th.  Up  to  this  lime  McClellan  believed  him- to  be  at 
Gordonsville,  seventy  miles  away.  Reports,  industriously  circulated  so  as 
to  reach  Washington,  placed  him  every  where:  at  Gordonsville,  at  Port 
Republic,  at  Harrisonburg,  at  Luray,  and  even  at  New  Creek — a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  tifty  miles  from  his  real  position.  Some  informants  said 
that  he  was  moving  toward  Richmond;  others  that  he  was  to  march  upon 
Washington  and  Baltimore  as  soon  as  McClellan  should  attack  Richmond. 
The  President  believed  that  these  reports  were  mere  blinds,  and  suspected 
that  the  real  movement  was  toward  Richmond,  as  it  proved  to  be.1 

Picket-firing  and  desultory  skirmishing  with  artillery  had  been  going  on 
all  along  at  intervals.  On  the  25th,  the  "bridges  and  intrenebments  being 
at  last  completed,  an  advance  of  our  picket-line  on  the  left  was  ordered, 
preparatory  to  a  general  forward  movement."  The  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  ground  beyond  a  belt  of  swampy  wuods  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Fair  Oaks  Farm.  The  attempt  was  vigorously  opposed,  and  a 
desultory  fight  occurred,  lasting  from  eight  iu  the  morning  to  five  in  the 
afternoon  :  "not  a  battle,  but  merely  an  affair  of  Heintzel man's  corps,  sup- 
ported by  Keyes,"  with  some  aid  from  Sumner.  According  to  McClellan, 
his  point  was  fully  gained.  The  Confederates  give  a  different  report  of  the 
"affair."  As  events  happened, it  matters  little  whether  or  not  a  few  hund- 
red yards  were  here  won.  The  "  forward  movement"  for  which  it  was  pre- 
paratory was  made  the  nest  day,  but  by  Lee,  not  by  McClellan.3 

At  five  o'clock  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  the  "affair  is 
over,  and  we  have  gained  our  point  fully  ...  all  is  now  quiet"  An 
hour  and  a  half  later  another  dispatch  from  him  went  over  the  wires.  It 
said  that  Jackson's  advance  was  at  Hanover  Court-house;  Beauregard  was 
at  Richmond ;  there  were  200,000  men  opposed  to  him ;  he  should  proba- 
bly be  attacked  next  day;  he  would  do  all  he  could,  and,  if  his  army  was 
destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  be  could  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share 
its  fate ;  if  the  result  of  the  coming  action  was  disaster,  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble; there  was  no  use  of  again  asking  for  re-enforcements.3 

There  were,  indeed,  some  errors  in  this  dispatch.  None  of  Beauregard's 
army  had  come  to  Richmond.  Instead  of  200,000,  the  Confederates  had 
barely  half  as  many  effective  men;  instead  of  "  having  to  contend  with 
vastly  superior  odds,"  McClellan's  army  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  en- 
emy. Beauregard  was  at  a  quiet  watering-place  in  Alabama,  because  his 
"physicians  urgently  recommended  rest  and  recreation."  These  physicians 
were  apparently  none  other  than  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  chief  adviser  Ben- 
jamin, who,  to  say  nothing  of  old  grudges  dating  as  far  back  as  Bull  Run, 
were  displeased  with  his  abandonment  of  Corinth.*  But  the  essential  part 
was  true.  Jackson,  for  once  a  day  behind  his  time,  was  near  Hanover 
Court-house,  with  not  merely  hts  advance,  but  with  his  whole  force.  He 
himself  had  been  that  day  at  Richmond,  where  a  general  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  the  plan  of  attack  for  the  next  day  was  settled;5  and 
two  hours  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  six  divisions  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  would  be  on  their  march  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  to  fall  upon 
the  Union  right,  not  half  their  number,  isolated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream.6 


A  general  engagement  muy  take  pbico  an) 
less  decisive.  They  have  certainly  greni  nu 
men  have  left  Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jar '; 
bull  right  the  rebel  army  as 
iblo  condition  of  earth  und  sky, 


hour.  An  advance  hy  us  involves  n  battle  more  or 
ibers  nnd  extensive  works.  If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
on.  it  illustrates  their  strength  nnd  confidence.  Aftei 
oun  as  Providence  will  permit.  We  shall  await  only 
d  the  completion  of  some  necessary  prelim  inaries." — 


(McClellan  to  Lincoln,  same  dav.  Com.  Rep.,  33G,  337.) 

1  SfcC.  Rep.,  235,  M23G. 

'  This  "  affair"  is  named  by  the  Confederate  the  Battle  of  King'*  school-house.  Its  actual  re- 
sults appear  to  be  that  tho  Federals  la-t  about  GOO  men— 516,  not  including  Palmer's  brigade,  119 
stated  by  McClellan  ;  the  Confederates,  probably,  not  quite  as  many.  McClellan  says  (Rep.,  236, 
237):  "Our  object  whs  fullv  ui'complir-hod  ;  the  enemy  whs  driven  from  his  camps,"  Wright,  who 
commanded  iho  Confederate  centre,  says  (Lee's  Rep.,\.,  386):  "When  the  tight  ceased  nt  dark, 
I  occupied  tho  very  line  mv  pickets  had  been  driven  from  in  ihe  morning,  nnd  which  I  continued 
to  hold  until  the  total  rout" of  the  Federal  army  on  the  29th."  Lee  says  {Rep.,  i.,  G):  "The  ene- 
my attacked  on  iho  Williamsburg  road.  Tho" effort  was  successfully  resisted,  and  our  line  main- 
Mined-" 

'  "Sovoral  contrabands  just  in  give  informal  ion  confirming  supposition  that  Jackson's  advance 
is  at  or  nenr  Hanover  Court-huuse,  nnd  ihnt  Beauregard  arrived  with  strong  re -enforcements  in 
Richmond  yesterday. 

"I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  light  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  nt 
(200,000)  two  bundled  thousand,  including  Jnekson  and  Be  nu  regard.  I  shall  have  to  contend 
against  vastly  superior  odds  if  these  reports  bo  true.  But  ibis  army  will  do  nil  in  tho  power  of 
men  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack. 

"I  regret  my  great  inferiority  iu  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  11m  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent,  topontcdlv,  the  necessity  of  rc-enforcenicms;  (hut  this  was  tho  deci- 
sive point,  and  that  all  the  available-  means  of  the  government  should  bo  co  11  cent  rated  here.  I 
will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  iho  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  ifil 
is  destroyed  hy  outv, helming  iiiih<I«    •.  <  111  m  b'ii.-.t  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate. 

"But  If  tho  result  of  the  m  I  hill,  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time, 
is  a  disaster,  the  1.  -pon-.il, ility  cm  not  Ik-  thrown  on  my  shoulders;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 
Since  I  commenced  this,  I  have  received  additional  inti  lligeucc  confirming  ihe  supposition  in  re- 
gard to  Jackson's  movonti  Qtt  and  li,  nut.  gard's  arrival  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow, 
and  now  go  to  tho  other  sid.-  of  the  Chickahominy  lo  arrange  for  the  (lcfonsc  on  that  side,  I  reel 
Hint  there  is  no  uso  in  my  ugau,  asking  for  re -co  force  ments."-. UeC.  Sep.,  238. 

*  Southern  Generals,  237.— After  (he  cvm-uuiion  off -rinth.  May  30th,  "Mr.  Davis  telegraphed 
la  General  Urngg  lo  assume  pemmnoiu  command,  (i-.iiir.il  Beauregard  was  thus  laid  oil  ilie 
shelf,  not  to  bo  reinstated,  us  Mr,  Davis  pii^ioni.icly  declared,  though  iho  whole  world  should 
urge  him  to  that  measure,"— (General  -Ionian,  lleaureguid's  t'hiof  <■!'  Stall',  in  I/.ir/.n-S  MugasuH 
fur  October,  1860.)  For  Kruno  of  the  grounds  of  tho  old  tlispulo  '  "  ' 
seo  ibid.  1  alio  Seutfem  Generals,  223-225. 

1  Pollahu,  li.,  811. 


between  Davis  anil  I  lean  regard, 

*  Lee's  Rep.,  i.,  122,  136,  173. 


General  J.  E,  Johnston,  at  Ihe  request  of  the  writer  of  HiIh  lib 
thentic  statement  of  the  form  under  bis  cumimmd  during  this  norloi 

e  effect  I' 


"In  Hcptemhnr,  1301,11: 
la  was  iiboul  87,000.     It  DCCUJIUJU  be 

"On  thoBlil  ..f  He,.,  1, r  it  bad  I 

ln«'i  nnd  Holm- 1*1  troop*,  to  64,000, 
Winehestw  un-l  Roam  j.    Then  we 

7IXIU  On  thi.  I,o*'  rile,  -pmii  ami  11, 
was  much  rodiicnl  during  the  winiui 
Lav,' but  rocoivml  soma  rceralw  frori 
to  Willhun-burg,  Its  strength  (cffoolii 
in  the  Valley,  and  0000  with  Iiwoll,  0 


ry,  furnishes  thu  following  nu 
iu: 

-•J miliary  1M,  1HC0. 

Irongtll  of  tho  army  under  my  commuud  in  Norihnrn  Virgin 
wdjurir,  Ci-ulrovillr'  mid  M  inn'-sas,  and  ihe  Lower  Occmpuin 
so m  d,  by  Irani  \m hh  and  llu  addition  of  Lor 


lb,-  K h  III  ihneuily  spring.     Win 

,)  was  uhiiul  50,000,  of  which  (11)00  w 
tho  Itnppuhuniiuuk, 


-buig.  This  urmv 
uulv  und  Fnrlongli 
In  April,  ll  moved 
u  left  with  Juckson 


Mai 


1  V,- 


u  in  two  bodies.  I  iiccom: 
force  was  about  16,000,  11 
.■.und  iholighintWilliau 


nied 


0ngngr.1l  on  iho  fllsi  of  May.  (In  iho  looming  ul 
nt  Fair  Oaks,  live  of  ilium  1'imh,  mid  thhtecii  til 
uuy,  which  hud  nol  boon  engaged  ihu  day  before." 


Jose,  1862.] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN. 
III.  FROM  THE  CHICKAHOMINY  TO  THE  JAMES. 
Plans  of  Orm.tiom.-Tta  Strength  of  the  Armiea.-Loa'a  General  Ordet.-B.llJt  tfMM^. 
vilk  or  Beocer  Dam  Crtlk .-  Tlio  Morel,  from  Richmond.— The  Federal  Position.— The  At- 
tnok  open  the  Hignt.-The  Ai.nck  npon  tire  Left-Rcpnlsc  of  .ta  Con,o,lcr,iic..-5IcClcllno', 
Plani-Chenge  of  Base  resolved  opon.-BoWo  <•/  CM  B.fc,  or  t,'«,.<s's  MM:  The. EederjU 
foil  back  —The  now  Position.— Advance  of  the  Coofclcrnics.— The  Assaul.  by  A.  P.  Hill.— lis 
Rci.nl.o  —  General  Assanl.  b,  Loogs.rcet,  D.  H.  Hill,  on,l  Jactsotl.— Poitet  hard  pressed.  - 
Sloron.  rc-eoforces  blo,.-Tlie  Union  Lino  brokcn.-InelTec.nol  Cnvolry  Charge.— Batteries 
captured.— Arrival  of  French  and  Measlier.— The  Pursuit  checkc.l.-The  Federal,  cross  the 
Chickal.oroinv.-Oocriiiion.  on  .he  right  Bank—The  Eight  a.  Gelding's  Farm—The  Conned 
of  War. -McClcllan'.  Later  .0  the  Secretary  of  W.r.-Besoli,  of  ihe  Botile.-Pcr.l  of  Rich- 
mood.— The  Chaago  of  Base-Topography  of  the  Region.— The  Federal  Reirea.  -Lee  a  Em- 
barrassment.—S.aart  at  the  While  Hooso.-The  Confcdcroic  Puranit.— Sk.rmlih  01  Fr.cc  s 
Farm  —  Batik  of  Sacagt'l  Slot.0. .-  Itcintrclmon's  unau.homed  Relicat.  —  Dcslruelioo  of 
Siorea  —Magrnder's  Attack.— The  Retreat  continaed.— Ba«/c  o/Fra--.er'j  Form,  or  Oorft* 
din  Cross  Komi*  -  The  Confederate  Pu.sui..—  Lee's  Plon  of  Operations.— Why  it  failed.— 
Holmes's  and  Wise's  Movements. —The  Federal  Position.—  Longstreet's  Attack.— McCaU  1 
llcfcase— The  Fight  io  .ho  Woods. -Hooker',  and  Kearney's  Divisions—A.  P.  Hill's  Att.ck. 
—Galas  Groood  — Is  rcpolsed.— Close  of  the  Ac.ion.-The  Rank.— At.  Coil's  Division.— Bat- 
th  o/Mohtm  Hill:  The  Federol  Position.— Repulse  of  D.  II.  Hill  in  the  Morning.— Leo's  Or- 
der  — Hagrudcr  ond  D.  H.  Hill  attack  in  .he  Afiernooo.-Thc  Bailie  as  seen  from  both  Sides. 
—The  Confcdcroic.  repolsed.— Condition  of  their  Force.— McClcllan  retreats  to  Harrison  . 
Landing  —Errors  in  this  Campaign.— Lee's  first  Error  should  have  been  fatal.— McClellan's 
Error  01  Cold  Harbor.— His  Failnrc  .0  a.lack  Richmond. -His  general  Failore  os  a  Command- 
er —Absent  at  all  important  Moments.— Lee's  second  strategical  Error— Position  and  Move- 
roenls  daring  .he  six  Day.-. -Leo's  Error  at  Makers.— McClcllan.  last  Error.— Jackson  10  ihe 
Battles.— General  Review  of  iho  Subject,— The  Losses  in  these  Bailies. 

THURSDAY,  June  26th, had  been  fixed  upon  by  both  MoOlellan  and  Lee 
as  the  day  when  each  was  to  commence  an  offensive  movement. 
Neither  was  aware  of  the  intention,  and  each  was  deceived  as  to  the  object 
and  position  of  the  other.  Lee  presumed  that  McClellan  intended  to  lay 
sierre  to  Richmond  by  regular  approaches.  The  city  was  in  no  condition 
to  sustain  a  prolonged  and  close  investment.  It  was  not  provisioned  for  a 
fortni-rht  in  advance,  and  its  line  of  supply  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  at 
any  moment.  His  object  was  simply  to  raise  the  siege.  This  ho  proposed 
to  do  by  assailing  McClellan  at  the  point  where  he  himself  was  most  vul- 
nerable: by  threatening  his  line  of  communications  with  the  York  River, 
whence,  as  Stuart's  raid  had. shown,  his  supplies  were  wholly  drawn. 
McClellan's  purpose  was  to  attack  Richmond  by  direct  assault.1 

The  armies  by  which  these  two  plans  were  to  be  carried  out  were  almost 
equal  in  number,  character  of  troops,  and  equipment.  Each  consisted  of  a 
little  more  than  100,000  effective  men,  present  for  duty.  Making  every  al- 
lowance for  defective  reporls  on  either  side,  the  difference  could  not  have 
been  more  than  5000.  In  a  contest  between  forces  so  nearly  balanced,  the 
victory  would  rest  with  that  which  was  most  ably  commanded.  The  gen- 
eral who  made  the  fewest  errors 


Lee's  plan  of  operations  was  carefully  elaborated  by  himself  and  Jeffer. 
son  Davis,  and  carried  into  execution  under  the  eye  and  by  the  direction 
of  both  who  were  on  the  field,  and  under  fire  at  the  most  decisive  points. 
A  chance  shot  might  at  any  moment,  by  killing  either,  have  changed  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.1 

The  whole  scheme  of  operations  was  set  forth  on  the  24th,  in  an  elabo- 
rate General  Order  from  Lee,  in  which  the  movements  of  each  division  were 
carefully  prescribed.  A.  P.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  with  34,000 
men  were  to  march  from  before  Richmond,  cross  the  Cbickahominy  above 
the  'extreme  right  of  the  Union  lines,  and  join  Jackson,  who,  with  30,000, 
was  coming  down  from  the  north.  Half  of  the  cavalry  were  also  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  left  only  fingers 
and  Magrnder's  divisions,  numbering  24.000,  and  the  reserve  artillery  and 
the  remaining  cavalry,  about  3000  in  all,  making  less  than  30,000  men  of 
all  arms  on  that  side.1     This  plan  involved  one  error,  which  should  have 


McClellan's  adjulanl  general  of  ihe  same  d.y  (Co,.,  ft,..    337)  gives  the  opporlionment  of  this 

f  rcV     Som  S  iouml.'r  slo.,,1. .■dueled  ihe  I -  by  e.-u.l.v  and  sickii.-.  for  ihe  week  bc- 

toeen  Uie  2M  nod  the  26th.     These,  including  ,be  600  killed  ond  wounded  ,a  ,he  "affair    of 

""The  CoiSrote  "^J^llTlx  ^divisions  o,  Hog.r,  M.gruder   Longs,^  A.  P.  Hdk 


,.      A"P  Hill  (tie's  /to,,  i„  173).  D.  11-  Hill  </oM„  I.,  1»7)  and  Holmes  (Join.,  i 
,„c  onmbc,  of  ,!..„  force       I.nng.irco.  des  no,  stnl.  bis,  bat  four  .flu,  „*  brigade  c.mnninde, 
(Void.,  i.,  330,  331,341),  ICiS)  give  the  number  n 


their  brigades,  which  enables 
iv  .ho  sir'cDwUnhY  whole  'division.     Magrudor  (/cW„  ,,  IU.i,  pive*  1„S  ,.,,.]  ( Ibid    >.,  191.  j 202) 

cUbLuJn  connection  with  the  „a„meu.<  ..ft f  hi.  fmr    .„P.,dc  commanders  («.i 

;<>,;,  371).  «.  fix  verv  nearly  that  of  Huger.      Peddle  ton  (  /W.,  '-,^4) 
ics  as  constituting  the  reserve  artillery  ,   <°  eacl>  °'  "XQSC 
{Ibid.,  I,  308)  consisted  of  six  regiments  and^  three  lcgioi 
mate.     The  precise  numbers  ni 

SLlr^hf  stVeS  KS^nd^f  which  we  find  no  officii.  M 
The   -wit     r.     d.  .■Unutu.  „  -7.<»»>.  the  M,t,c>i  .IT.,  in*.   ?e  j.ut  it  at  .m,0i.i>,  not  merely 
medium^tween  the  two,  but  n=  the  one  which,  upon  careful  esammatmn,  appears 
closest  approximation  to  the  truth. 
From  the  foregoing  data  we  ed 
each  side  on  the  2Gih  of  Jane. 


fifteen  batter- 
_..ign  1110  men.     Stuart's  cavalry 
•e  give  the  strength  wholly  by  esti- 
of  little  conseqaence,  as  the  cavalry  was  not  actually 
possible  source  of  error  in  estimating  the  Confedor ate  force 
cih  of  Jackson's  command,  of  which  v 

-'  -  ■.;_■.„..,  os  nnn  .    ,»«  mil  .-  .„. 

.  the  following  table,  representing  the  effective  force  upon 


uld  win.2 


'  "The  intention  of  ihe  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack  Richmond  by  regular  approaches.     By 

sweeninir  down  ihe  ('hiiikiihominv  on  tin:  north  .side,  and  thrcitlem.in  In*  communication,  «  mm 
V  ,1  I  ;„-,  it  w...  th.,ugl.t  that  ih<-  enemv  w.,ald  I-  cm^lled  to  retreat  or  rivo  battle  out  of  h„ 
i,  X  ,<u.  u-  ■'-'  /,.'-/.'-/,,  i-  .", j  "tin  tin-  Mth,  o„r  hridpes  »nd  i.ttrcnehmenu  being  at  Im 
1  Id  n'lJi'iiM'uri,,!,  Nick.'t  line  on  Lhe  kit  was  ordered,  preparatory  to  a  general  forward 
movement'-  "On  the  -.HI.,  the  d.tv  upon  which  I  had  decided  a.,  the  time  for  our  final  advance, 
II,'  enemy  at..',,  ked  our  n,-l...  ami  inmed  ...y  intention  to  the  protection  of  our  comraun.cot.on- 

0n*Tnc let;;!'1;!;  v7n^IZ*«xS*™  h  ^i  ^  .  h*  hundreds  by  official  ev,. 

A   \J      M  H       mV/',;,,'^     ',:!,  Mar-,  i„  „„n,h,r-  (f,,„i.  whi,  h  s thi  pr,.r.-rly  be  deducted  1101 

,,',  o  "with  r„'l.,,i.d  I..g..  i-,  g.i.in.rmaM.r,  at  the  White  lions.)  on  the  .Mill  of  June  to  have  been, 
'  Um  ■  ^  1  ,  ,,  pi-em  f.T  d,.v.  lor,,wr.  "  This  ii  cxelu-ive  of  I)ix;s  for,.,  of  10,000  at 
Fur!™  Monro.:,  which  was  too  far  removed  to  take  any  part  m  the  operations.     The  Report  of 


-a  DlvUloit* 


Mr.      "    -t    -   -   '«.    '■-■      '■•-  '  •'■-  '■    ""       '        t,S4l 

don,  Pro.osl  Cuird,  etc. J  


Dcduc 


l.i.t.'.jt 


.  I'   li.    - 


llolrncs-'  Dlvl-loo 

Jnckwa'a  Ci.iDDiAnd  . .  - 
PcEdleloD's  AKIItery. .. 
Stunrt't  totalry 


I  j  .in. 
10,000 

i   ...in 

ii.iwo 
Vow 

1.600 
4.0O0 


Katli 


,  Fdtw,  Juno  20 100,600 


r,    u  .  »t,t.  Bffiii.iiw,  force  "  nreicnt  for  duty,"  each  nrmv  contained  maay  isieb.     Of  these,  on 

,|,o20hof      «e     b     ,  ,'n  >'    I'Ul.o  -  on,',,  IL.^.  ,-r- ...... .K  .1  o„  ,l,o  .'-111,  ,o  .3.000, 

moreover  .    "ro  o , |..r a.  "ob.col,"o  eocideroble  |,„r,,„o  of  .vborn  .vera 

„o,  r,    n.  ,  \vL,  liive  on  meoo.  of  o-ror.oioiog  ,he  nomber  of  llicso  io  iho 

C"o„,o°dh  S    rro"    °ta "..    "red  Wdcol.lly  ibrbogb  ,„c  reoorl.  .?.  cvidcoecs  ,1,0.  i.  »„  tjg 
coosidcroble.     I.  i,  clear,  however,  .bot  Leo  brought  into  the  field  every  ellcciive  m.n  at  his  d.s- 

■"'"''  -     olon  .va.  .obtained  to  hi.  Exeellency  .ho  Presidcal,  who  was  rcpeo.cdl,  oo  the  field 
nioo  "■  « ,_„     ,r,.,.  B.„    ,    R1     The  oreseoco  of  Davis  is  repeatedly  n 


s  Hep.,  i.,.1.)    The  presence  of  Davis  ii 


"        „  ,io  rTOrts  of  Jill. ,   ,„  '.«.,   r,      K  -■  fi a,     n  lb,     1  ,h  giving  d.r.  :,    »  ,sr  iho  bat- 

'         L°., ,  ,h.   27.1.  nod  L'Sth  oo  find  him  on  the  field,  .ad  on  ilie  SOU  ill  Fra- 

!;:"."  ili.  Bel..  "»-  coinmeaced  h.  lira  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  .vb.eb  s.vcn. 
down  "o  ro'ad.  aad  from  ..hieli  bis  Excellency  Hie  Prcidcat  narrowly  escaped  aoodce,.'  -(rt.rf., 
'  '  >'  The  following  are  tho  most  iraoortaat  portioe.  of  Ihe  Gcoeral  Order,  of  Leo,  •■  No.  7fi ;  J„oo 
2,S'Gc'ae™|/j'.'ei,so'n"'eommood  will  proceed  to-morrow  from  Ashland  Coward  ,he  Stah  Chiireh, 

Siok      A.  U  o'clock  Thoredoy  morning,  2Gib  insmni.  General  Jiuksoi.  w.11  advanco  on  Hie  rood 
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insured  bis  destruction.  It  was  made  on  tbe  assump- 
tion that  the  bulk  of  the  Union  army  was  still  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  whereas,  of  the  100,000 
men  of  which  it  was  composed,  only  30,000  were  on 
that  side;  the  remaining  70,000  had  already  crossed, 
and  were  strongly  posted  on  the  south  side.1  While 
thus  assailing  the  Union  army  on  that  side  with  double 
its  force,  he  left  Richmond  open  to  assault  from  more 
than  twice  the  number  by  which  it  was  defended.  But 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  error  prevented  its  being 
suspected.  Neither  McClellan  nor  one  of  his  generals 
ever  imngincd  that  Richmond  was  practically  uncov- 
ered. It  is  curious  to  find  that  during  the  27th — the 
decisive  day — while  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  the 
Confederate  force  was  two  to  one,  and  on  the  south 
side  the  Union  force  two  to  one,  the  commanders  on 
both  sides,  and  at  all  points,  believed  themselves  to  be 
fighting  with  or  confronted  against  superior  numbers. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  26.— MECHANIC S VI LLE.a 
During  the  evening  of  the  25th — at  almost  the  hour 
when  McClellan  was  awakened  from  tbe  dream  of  re- 
joicing over  what  he  thought  the  successful  result  of 
tbe  advance  of  bis  picket  line  preparatory  for  the  final 
advance  of  his  whole  army  on  the  following  day,  by 
the  unwelcome  tidings  that  Jackson  was  close  at  hand, 
threatening  bis  right  and  rear — A.  P.  Hill  bad  marched 
northward  and  concentrated  his  whole  division  near 
Meadow  Bridge.  Branch's  brigade  had  gone  still  far- 
ther in  order  to  communicate  with  Jackson,  who  was 
to  be  at  that  point  at  early  dawn  ;  the  whole  movement 
being  entirely  bidden  by  the  formation  of  the  ground 
from  the  view  of  the  Union  pickets  on  tbe  opposite 
side  of  the  Chickahominy.3  Two  and  three  hours  aft- 
er midnight  Longstreet  and  D.  U.  Hill  commenced  their 
still  longer  march  through  mud  and  darkness  in  the 
same  direction,  reaching  their  assigned  positions  iu 
front  of  Mechanicsville  at  eight  in  the  morning.* 
Branch  waited  for  six  hours  for  the  approach  of  Jack- 
son. At  ten  word  was  sent  that  be  was  close  at  hand. 
Branch  then  crossed  tbe  Chickahominy,  and  moved 
slowly  down  its  north  bank,  driving  the  Union  pickets 
before  him.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  tbe  rest  of  his  division, 
waited  at  their  post  for  hours,  also  momently  expect- 
ing tbe  approach  of  Jackson.     Three  o'clock  came,  and  yet  no 


tiding?. 


leading  to  Pale  Green  [Walnut  Green]  Church,  communientinr;  his  march  to  General  Brnneh. 
who  will  immediately  cross  the  Ciiickahuminv,  ami  take  the  road  lending  to  Mechanicsville.  As 
*»jii  as  the  movements  of  these  columns  are  discovered,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his 
division,  will  cross  the  Chickahominy  near  Meadow  Bridge,  mid  moTC  direct  upon  Mechanicsville. 
To  aid  his  advance,  the  heavy  butteries  on  the  (Jhickuhominy  will  nt  the  proper  time  open  upon 
the  batteries  at  Mechanicsville.  The  enemy  being  driven  from  Mechanicsville,  and  the  passage 
across  the  bridRC  aliened,  General  Longstreet,  with  liis  division  and  that  of  General  I).  H.  Hill, 
trill  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  or  near  ihnt  point — General  D.  II.  Hill  moving  to  the  support  of 
General  Jackson,  and  General  Longstreet  supporting  General  A.  P  "ill — the  four  divisions  fcecp- 
inf"  in  communication  with  each  other,  and  moving  en  erhelon  on  ..cpurntu  roads,  if  practicable. 
The  left  division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and  sharpshooter,  extending  in  their  front,  will 
sweep  down  the  Chlckahoiolny  and  endeavor  lo  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  above  New 
Bridge;  General  Jackson,  bearing  well  to  his  left,  turning  Bearer  Dam  Creole,  and  taking  the  di- 
rection toward  Coal  Harbor.  They  will  then  press  forward  toward  the  York  River  Kailrond, 
closing  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy.  Any  advance  of  the 
enemy  toward  Kirhmond  will  In.'  invented  by  vignrmihly  fallowing  Iih  rear,  and  crippling  mid  ar- 
resting his  progress.  The  divisions  of  General  linger  am!  Mngrader  will  hold  their  positions  in 
front  of  the  enemy  against  attnek,  nnd  make  such  demonstration!,  Thursday,  as  to  discover  his 
operations.  Should  opportunity  offer,  the  feint  will  be  converted  into  n  real  attack  ;  and  should 
an  abandonment  of  his  intreneUments  by  tbe  enemy  he  discovered,  he  will  be  closely  pursued.  .  .  . 
Commanders  of  divisions  will  cause  their  commands  to  bo  provided  with  three  days*  cooked  rations. 
The  necessary  ambulances  and  ordnance  trains  will  be  ready  to  accompany  the  divisions,  and  rc- 
n  their  respective  courmnndcra." 

tntcs  (Lee's  Rep.,  i.,  101  j  that  when  these  Orders  bad  been  executed  "thero  were 

n  between  the  enemy's  urmy  of  1 00, mm  and  Kichmond."     lie  iiiubrnilcs  the  actual 

ns  by  some  3000. 
never  to  have  discovered  this  error,  for  in  his  Report,  prepared  eight  months  later, 

:  "Tbe  principal  part  of  the  enemy  was  now  [June  27th]  on  tlio  north  side  of  the 


ceive  orders  fror 

Macro  der 
but  25,000  n 
force  of  all  a 


he  saya (p.  8): 
Chick  uhominy. 

'  The  battle  of  Thursday,  June  Bfiili,  is  usually  styled  by  Federal  authorities  that  of  Ilenver 
Dam,  from  the  small  stream  on  who-e  banks  it  was  fought ;  Lee,  nnd  all  Confederate  authorities, 
more  properly  call  it  that  of  McchanicHvillc.  Leo  call*  the  buttle  of  the  27tli  that  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy; by  the  majority  of  Union  authorities  it  is  styled  ihnt  of  f  initios 'h  Mill ;  but  we  follow  all 
other  Confederate  lie  potts,  and  designate  it  as  the  bat  lie  of  Cold  Harbor.  Various  names  have 
been  given  to  the  action  of  Juno  80th,  such  as  Glondftlo,  Charles  City  Cross  Hoods,  and  White 
Onk  Swamp ;  we  follow  Leo  and  all  other  Confederate  Reports,  and  call  it  the  battle  of  Frailer'* 
Purm,  that  being  the  place  whero  the  sharpest  lighting  occurred. 

»  La's  Hep.,  i,,  173,  2C8.  *  It>id.,i.,  122,  180. 


Jauksnn  had  been  delayed  by  tbe  Union  skirmishers  spread  out  along  his 
line  of  march.  Hill  resolved  to  cross  at  once,  rather  than  to  hazard  tbe 
failure  of  the  whole  plan  by  longer  deferring  the  execution  of  his  part  of 
it.  The  crossing  was  effected  without  serious  opposition,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  division,  Branch  being  vet  far  behind,  pressed  down  toward  Mechan- 
icsville. Here,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  Longstreet  and  D.  H. 
Hill  were  in  waiting,  and,  after  a  little  delay  in  repairing  the  bridge,  also 
crossed  tbe  Chickahominy,  the  Union  advance  falling  back  from  the  vil- 
lage for  a  mile  to  a  position  beyond  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

This  was  held  by  two  brigades  of  McCall's  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  who 
had  joined  McClellan  a  fortnight  before.  The  position  was  a  strong  one— 
tbe  creek  curving  around  Mechanicsville  for  a  mile;  the  water,  waist-deep, 
was  five  or  six  yards  wide,  with  steep  banks.  It  was  impassable  for  artil- 
lery except  by  bridges  on  two  roads,  one  crossing  at  Ellison's  Mill,  near  its 
mouth,  tbe  other  a  mile  above.  These  roads  and  the  open  fields  between 
them  were  commanded  by  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  on  the  north  bunk 
was  defended  by  rifle-pits  and  felled  trees.  The  position  could  be  carried  in 
front  only  by  a  superior  force,  and  with  heavy  loss.  But  it  could  be  turned 
on  the  right;  and  A.  P.  Hill  supposed  that  this  bad  been  already  done  by 
Jackson,  who  would  then  have  interposed  his  force  between  McCall  and 
Porter,  cutting  off  both  retreat  and  re-enforcements.  Without  waiting  to 
ascertain  whether  this  bad  been  accomplished,  Hill  marched  his  whole  di- 
vision across  the  open  fields,  swept  by  the  Union  batteries.  The  main  stress 
of  his  attack  was  at  first  directed  upon  tbe  Union  right  at  the  upper  road, 
which  was  held  by  Reynolds.  The  Confederates  advanced  gallantly  under 
a  murderous  fire, 'and  reached  the  edge  of  the  creek.  A  few  even  succeeded 
in  crossing  above  Reynolds's  position,  and  gained  a  lodgment  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  but  they  effected  nothing.  Elsewhere  the  assault  was  repulsed, 
the  assailants  suffering  fearfully. 

Davis  and  Lee,  who  were  watching  the  fight  from  different  positions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  ordered  D.  II.  Hill  to  send  forward  a 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  division  which  had  been  roughly  handled. 
Ripley's  was  dispatched,  nnd  a  little  before  dark  aided  A.  P.  Hill  in  a  furi- 
ous assault  upon  the  Union  left  at  Ellison's  kill,  which  was  held  by  Sey- 
mour. The  nunc!;  failed  even  moro  disastrously  than  that  upon  the  right. 
At  0  o'clock,  the  Confederates,  repulsed  at  all  points,  fell  back  beyond  artil- 
lery range,  and  the  firing  gradually  ceased. 

Thin  notion  was  fought  on  the  Union  Bide  wholly  by  Reynolds's  ami  Sey- 
mour's brigades,  numbering  6000,  and  fivo  brigades  of  the  Confederates, 
numbering  about  12,000.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
nbout  L600,  of  which  two  fifths  fell  upon  Ripley's  single  brigade.  Th>3 
Union  troops  bad  every  advantage  in  position,  nnd  their  loss  was  not  moro 
than  800.'  ^ 


1  Ij'ur  the  data  upon  which  tlio  losses  in  this  and  subauiiuoitl  battlce  are  animated,  «eo  Noto  at 
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From  the  moment  when  McClellan  learned  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  his  right,  he  wisely  gave  up  all  idea  of  maintaining  his  position  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  At  noon  of  the  26th  he  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  his  pickets  were  being  driven  in,  he  supposed  by 
Jackson's  advance-guard ;  that  his  communications  would  probably  be  cut 
off,  and  even  Yorktown  might  be  recaptured ;  the  case  was  a  desperate  one, 
but  he  would  do  his  best  to  outmanceuvre,  outwit,  and  outfight  the  enemy.1 
The  Quartermaster  at  West  Point  was  directed  to  send  supplies  to  the  front 
to  the  last  moment;  to  hurry  the  remaining  stores  up  the  James  River, 
burning  every  thing  which  could  not  be  got  off— to  prepare,  in  fact,  for  a 
change°of  base  from  the  York  to  the  James  River— a  change  which  should 
have°been  made  weeks  before.2  More  than  a  week  before,  McClellan  bad 
made  some  arrangements  looking  to  this  movement  Had  it  been  under- 
taken in  time,  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  must  have  been  changed. 
Lee,  instead  of  raising  the  siege  of  Richmond  by  threatening  the  line  to  the 
York  River,  must  have  assailed  McClellan  in  his  intrenchments,  or  subject- 
ed the  ill-provisioned  city,  with  its  immense  protecting  army,  to  the  hazard 

Ihe  end  of  this  chapter.     The  Re  pons  of  the  various  Confederate  Commanders  a 
and  fully  set  forth  the  compkiete-ss  of  their  defeat. 

Lee  'M-.i  (/r.j.wt,  i.,C):  ■'Jackson's  march  on  llic  2M\  «ns  l.-.ncer  than  hsid  hs-en  anticipates], 
and  his  pro- re? *  aUo  hr.-inp  retarded  l.v  the  enemy,  A.  I'.  Hill  did  n..t  besmi  Ins  movement  unlil 
S  P.M.,  when  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon  Uedimieinllo.  LongBtreet  and  U.  II. 
Hill  craned  the  Mechanicsville  hridpe  a*  soon  as  it  could  be  repaired,  1ml  it  was  late  before  they 
reached  the  north  bank.  I).  II.  Hill's  lea.linK  hripmle,  under  lt.|l-  y,  advanced  to  the  support  ..f 
the  troops  engaged,  and  at  a  lato  hour  united  with  l'cnder's  brigade  of  A.  I  -  Hill  «  division  in  an 
effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  left ;  but  iho  iroopa  wcro  unable,  in  the  growing  darkness,  to  overcome 
the  obsttnolions,  and  after  sustaining  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  nnd  artillery  at  short  ranpo 
were  withdrawn."  ,         _,  .  T  , 

D  H.  Hill  (Ibid.,  i  ,  180)  pays:  "I  had  received  several  messagca  from  General  Lee,  nnd  one 
from  the  President  of  the  CWedenltO  State?,  to  send  forward  a  brigade.  In  advancing  this  bri- 
Kade  I  met  General  l'cn.lcr,  wh,.-e  hrigndu  ha<l  ju-t  Iscen  ninthly  handl. -<i.  tthr,  told  mo  that    wilh 

the  assistance  of  tun  re|iim.-nt<  „f  Hirer's  brigade,  he  could  turn  the  |-i at  Wilsons  Mill  by 

the  right,  while  two  rumenis  should  advance  in  from.      General  Ripley  was  ordered  lo  co-oper- 
ate with  Pender,  and  the  attack  was  made   about  dark.      The  enemy  bad  iiiirenel.menls  of  great 
strength  nnd  development  on  Iho  oilier  side  of  Beaver  Dam,  nnd  had  the  bank!  lined  with  Ilia 
magnificent  artillery.     The  approach  was  over  an  often  plni  unexposed  '-  "         ■ 
arms,  and  on  almoit  Impassable  stream  was  to  be  crossed, 
anticipated,  a  disastrous  nnd  bloody  repulse. 
Ripley  (■/«</..  i„ 230) 


of  a  siege  or  of  direct  assault.  Thi3  change  of  base  demanded  that  the 
whole 'army  should  be  united  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
McClellan  thought  that  Jackson  —  whose  force  was  supposed  to  be  the 
whole,  instead  of  less  than  half,  of  that  opposed  to  him  on  the  right — was 
so  close  that  the  trains  could  be  saved  only  by  accepting  battle  on  the  north 
side.  He  did  not  expect  to  win  a  decisive  victory.  His  utmost  hope  was 
to  hold  his  own  for  a  few  hours.1  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  by  Porter, 
and  McClellan  wished  to  give  him  all  the  re-enforcements  which  could  be 
spared  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  asked  each  commander  of  a 
corps  on  the  south  side  how  many  men  he  could  spare  to  re-enforce  Porter, 
after  retaining  sufficient  to  huld  his  own  position  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  answers  showed  that  not  one  of  them  imagined  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  confronted  them  had  been  withdrawn  and 
was  now  on  the  other  side.  Keyes  wanted  to  keep  all  the  men  he  had,  "  if 
the  enemy  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  front;"  Heintzelman  would  undertake  to 
hold  his  intrenchments  with  four  brigades,  which  would  leave  two  disposa- 
ble for  service  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  when  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  hung  in  even  scale,  Franklin,  half  of 
whose  corps  had  already  been  sent  over,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take 
any  more  troops  from  him  ;  and  Sumner  ventured  only  to  say  that  he  could 
send  two  of  his  eight  brigades,  and  even  that  would  be  hazardous.2  These 
two  brigades  were  sent,  but  an  hour  too  late  to  change  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  They  were  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  but  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  sore  defeat  from  becoming  a  tolal  rout, 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  27.— COLD  HARBOR. 

The  position  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  far  in  advance  of  the  main  force 
and  easily  turned.  During  the  night  the  force  which  had  held  it  was  quiet- 
ly withdrawn,  leaving  only  enough  to  serve  as  a  blind,  and  they  were  to  re- 
treat as  the  enemy  advanced.  A  new  line  was  taken  up  five  miles  below. 
The  thirty  heavy  guns  which  had  been  placed  in  batteries  between  these 
two  positions  were  removed  across  the  Chickahominy,  with  nearly  all  the 
wagons  of  Porter's  corps,  and  New  Bridge,  the  upper  one  on  the  stream, 
was  destroyed  behind  them.  This  was  done  during  the  night,  and  as  the 
morning  of  the  27th  broke,  hot  and  sultry,  Porter  and  McCall,  freed  from  all 
impedimenta,  stood  ready  for  action. 

The  position  was  a  strong  one.  A  small  unnamed  stream,  curving  sickle* 
wise,  empties  into  the  Chickahominy.  The  banks  are  in  most  places  fringed 
with  a  belt  of  swamp,  but  in  places  they  rise  steeply,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  forms  a  ravine.  On  the  eastern  side  the  land  rises  in  a  gradual 
slope  crossed  by  gullies,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  swamp,  and  spreads  into 
a  flat  table-land,  with  here  and  there  a  gentle  swell.  Patches  of  woodland 
dot  the  plain,  which  is  mostly  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  farm-houses  stand- 
ing alone  each  in  the  midst  of  its  own  fields.  Two  places  find  names  on  the 
map:  New  Cold  Harbor,  nearest  the  Chickahominy,  and  Cold  Harbor  a 
mile  northward.  Each  consists  of  two  or  three  dilapidated  houses,  a  rifle- 
shot  apart.  Cold  Harbor  was  the  centre  of  Porter's  line,  which  thence 
turned  sharply  eastward  for  a  mile.  The  whole  semicircular  line  covered 
the  heads  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  Chickahominy.  Hasty  preparations 
had  been  made  for  defense.     The  trees  in  the  swamp  had  been  felled;  rifle. 
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anl  to  attack  the  posit  inn  at  -n.  ■  .  II.      i-u  ><>■  • 

the  enemy  from  his  advanced  posltiona,  and  e 

supports,  'all  Of  which  poured  ii]«'n  -air  uwo] 

musketry.      Tho  ground  was  nipped,  and  ml. 

distance  in  front  of  the  position  to  h.-  a— ml 

plucea  waist-deep  in  water,  ran  along  the  froi 

one  hundred  yards.     To  this  position  our  iroi 

of  the  cnemv  was  exceed  i  tip  I  v  severe.     '1'hc  I 

Georgia  lo  886,  and  in  the  ad  North  Caroline 

withdrawn.     The  fragments  of  the  Sd  North  Carolina  an 

distance  in  the  rear,  under  some  diuVulH,  owing  to  ih-  b 

company  officers."     In  this  assault  of  hardly  an  hour',  da 

men  lout  f>74  in  killed  nnd  wounded  —  RON  than  one  fourtl 

A.  P.  Hill  (/«<'..  i.,17i),  after  dcribinp.  the  «,eral  a 
"failure  with  heavy  low,"  adds;  "  It  wai  never  eontcmpln 
sustained  the  shock  of  Hill  bailie;  hat  such  wan  llm  cane, 
from  liipley."  Each  of  Hill's  four  brigade  commanders  n 
of  heavy  louden  in  their  command. 

'  JIM.,  241,243— "The  superiority  of  the  J  nines  Ilivor 
•no  obvious  to  need  exposition."— Ibul.,  242, 


iuceecded  in  advancing,  nnlwiihstnnil 
ros  heavy  in  ihe  extreme,  amounting 
142.     Some  time  after  nightfall  our  t 
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"Our  retreat  wi 
the  haltlotii"  Gaines, 
in  Com.  /<•'/<■>  ■lar'-) 
enemy  at  lo  cheek  his  tnuvei 
rjel  out  of  iho  way."—  Ibid., 


■OSslOll  i*.  that  up  to  tho  li 
M  hold  our  own."— (MeCk-IInn, 
Oleic d  ho  hovuro  a  loss  upon  tho 
nd  gives  us  lime-  lo  get  our  ninlo- 
*McC.  Rep.,  250-253. 
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pits  and  barricades  bad  been  flung  up  on  the  bill-side;  and  the  crest  was 
crowned  by  tbo  artillery,  which  could  thus  play  over  tbe  heads  of  the  in- 
fantry upon  an  advancing  enemy  ;  but  tbe  elaborate  earth-works  which  now 
seam  the  region  wore  the  work  of  Grant,  almost  two  years  later.  The  plain 
over  which  was  the  approach  to  the  front  of  this  line  was  also  swept  by  the 
heavy  guns  two  miles  away  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Butterfield  held  the  extreme  left  of  this  line,  extending  to  the  swamps  of 
the  Chickahominy ;  next  came  Martindalc — both  of  Morell's  division — then 
Griffin's  brigade  ;  then  Sykes,  with  bis  division  :  all  of  these,  of  Fitz-John 
Porter's  corps,  formed  the  first  line.  Behind  this  was  McCall's  division: 
Meade,  then  commander  of  a  brigade,  who  was  a  year  and  a  week  after  to 
win  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  true  turning-point  of  the  war,  was  on  the 
left;  next  Reynolds,  in  a  few  hours  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war;  then  Seymour, 
who  a  few  hours  before  had  crushed  Ripley  and  Pender  at  Beaver  Dam,  as 
reserve  behind  the  second  line.  Stoneman's  cavalry  were  miles  away  to 
the  north  ;  they  could  be  of  no  use  on  this  field,  which  must  be  contested  by 
infantry  and  artillery.  Porter,  fearing  that  Stoneman  would  be  cut  off  by 
the  advance  of  Jackson,  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat  to  tbe  White  House, 
and  afterward  rejoin  tbe  army  as  best  he  could — where,  no  one  knew. 

If  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  here  by  these  forces,  no  stronger  position 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  no  better  dispositions  made.  Porter  expected 
to  be  hard  pressed  in  front;  he  hoped  to  hold  his  po- 
sition without  aid  long  enough  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  army ;  but  he  asked  that  some  division  on  the  oth- 
er side  should  be  held  ready  to  support  him.1 

At  dawn  of  the  27th  the  Confederates  at  Mechanics- 
ville  were  astir.  They  had  been  aroused  by  a  sharp 
artillery  fire,  and  expected  a  renewal  of  tbe  fight  at 
Beaver  Darn.  After  an  hour  they  discovered  that  the 
firing  was  a  ruse  to  detain  them,  and  that  the  Federal 
forces  had  retired.  Another  hour  was  spent  in  re- 
pairing the  bridges  so  that  the  artillery  could  cross; 
and  then  the  divisions  took  up  the  line  of  march,  as 
prescribed  in  Lee's  order.  D.  H.  Hill  bore  to  tbe  left 
to  unite  with  Jackson,  who  was  still  behind,  having  en- 
camped for  the  night  within  sound  of  the  cannonade. 
A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  —  Hill  in  advance  —  kept  to 
the  right,  following  the  road  along  the  Chickahominy. 
The  march  was  slow  and  cautious,  for  on  rounding  any 
awell  of  land  they  might  come  upon  their  enemy  in 
force.  Noon  bad  passed  before  five  miles  had  been 
accomplished.  Passing  Gaines's  Mill,  where  a  slight 
skirmish  occurred,  from  which  has  been  given  one  of 
the  names  to  the  whole  battle,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Union  force  drawn  up  on  the  hill-side  beyond  the 
unnamed  creek.  Between  them  lay  an  open  plain  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  swept  by  artillery  from  the 
crest  in  front  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  bounded  by  a  wood  tangled  with  under- 
growth, and  traversed  by  a  sluggish  stream  which  con- 
verted the  Boil  into  a  dense  rnorass.  Here  a  Blight  de- 
lay occurred  to  form  the  line. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock2  when  Hill  wan  directed  to 
begin  the  assault.  Longntreet  was  held  back,  because 
it  was  thought  by  Lee  that  Jackson's  npproach  on  the 
left,  which  was  every  moment  expected,  would  cause 
the  cxtenmon  of  the  Union  line  in  that  direction. 
Hill's  brigadcH  dashed  across  the  plain,  floundered 
through  the  swamp,  and  pressed  up  the  opposite  slope 
in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery  and  miwlcetry. 
Some  brigades  advanced  close  to  the  infantry  lines;  a 

*  Tliero  l«  a  wwiral  discrepancy  between  tbo  Union  nmi  tbo  Con- 
federate notation  of  tbo  tlmoof  the.  illfToront  polnu  of  Hio  wliolo  eatlw 

<i  ii. '.!■..  .  tbo  bin- -  milking  iln  m  unuully  ukiut  au  hour  later  tbnn 
(Iji  former. 


few  regiments  even  pierced  tbem.  But  they  were  soon  forced  back.  For 
two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  equal  obstinacy  on  either  side.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  gained  ground,  and  from  being  assailed  became  the  assailants. 
Hill  was  defeated,  crushed,  and  almost  routed.  Some  of  his  regiments  stood 
their  ground;  others  threw  themselves  fiat  on  the  earth  to  escape  tbe  with- 
ering fire;  others  rushed  from  the  field  in  disorder. 

The  completeness  of  the  defeat  at  this  point  is  fully  shown  in  the  Confed- 
erate reports.  Lee1  and  Hill2  affirm  it  in  general  terms.  Archer3  says: 
'•  My  troops  fell  back  before  the  irresistible  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles.  Tbe 
obvious  impossibility  of  carrying  tbe  position  without  support  prevented  me 
from  attempting  to  check  the  retreat.  Had  they  not  fallen  back  I  would 
myself  have  ordered  it."  Pender4  says:  "My  men  were  rallied  and  pushed 
forward  again,  but  did  not  advance  far  before- they  fell  back;  and  I  think  I 
do  but  justice  to  my  men  when  I  say  that  they  did  not  commence  it.  The 
enemy  were  continually  bringing  up  fresh  troops,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
us  from  the  road."  Whiting,  of  Jackson's  command,  who  came  to  the  relief 
of  these  troops,  says:0  "Men  were  leaving  the  field  in  every  direction,  and 
in  great  disorder;  two  regiments,  one  from  South  Carolina  and  one  from 
Louisiana,  were  actually  marching  back  from  the  fire.  The  1st  Texas  were 
ordered  to  go  over  them,  and  through  them,  which  they  did.  .  .  .  Near  the 
crest,  in  front  of  us  and  lying  down,  appeared  the  fragments  of  a  brigade. 
Men  were  skulking  from  the  front  in  a  shameful  manner;  the  woods  on 
our  left  and  rear  were  full  of  troops  in  a  safe  cover,  from  which  they  never 
stirred.  ,  .  .  Still  farther  on  our  extreme  right  our  troops  appeared  to  be 
falling  back.  .  .  .  Tbe  troops  on  our  immediate  left  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  glad  I  don't.  Those  that  did  come  up  were  much  broken,  and  no  en- 
treaty or  command  could  induce  them  to  come  forward,  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  never  left  the  cover  of  tbe  wood  on 
the  west  side  of  tbe  ravine."  Whiting  does  great  injustice  to  the  troops  of 
Hill.  They  were,  indeed,  defeated  and  broken,  but  it  was  after  two  hours 
of  desperate  fighting,  under  every  disadvantage  of  position,  against  a  force 
quite  equal  to  then),  as  the  record  of  their  losses  shows.  Thus  the  regiment 
from  South  Carolina,  which  "  was  actually  marching  back  under  fire,"  must 
have  been  the  "  1st  Rifles,  S.  C.  Volunteers."  Of  this  regiment  its  colonel, 
Marshall,  reports:6  "In  that  charge  we  sustained  a  loss  of  76  killed,  221 
wounded,  and  58  missing;  and  on  the  next  morning  I  had  only  149  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  for  duty.  Early  on  the  morning 
after  tbe  battle  I  made  a  detail  from  each  company  to  bury  their  dead,  and 
so  severe  was  tbe  work  of  death  in  some  of  the  companies  that  it  took  the 
detail  all  day  to  bury  their  dead;"  and  of  those  1;  missing"  in  the  morning 
all  but  four  rejoined  their  regiment.7  Hill  states  the  case  fairly.  After 
acknowledging  tbe  repulse,  he  says:8  "My  division  was  engaged  full  two 
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hours  before  assistance  was  received.  We  failed  to  carry  the  enemy's  lines, 
but  we  pared  the  way  for  the  successful  attack  afterward,  and  in  which  at- 
tacks it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  army  that  side  of  the 
Chickahominy.  About  four  o'clock  re-enforcements  came  up  on  my  right 
from  General  Longstreet,  and  later  Jackson's  men  on  my  left  and  centre,  and 
my  division  was  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  contest." 

Longstreet's  division  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  Hill,  covered  from 
fire  by  a  low  ridge.  Lee,  finding  Hill  sorely  worsted,  ordered  Longstreet  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  left,  hoping  to  divert  a  part  of  the  Union 
force  to  that  direction,  and  thus  relieve  Hill.  Longstreet  soon  found  that 
the  force  here  was  too  strong  to  be  disturbed  by  a  mere  feint,  and  that  to  be 
of  service  he  must  make  a  real  attack  with  his  whole  force.  Jackson  now 
came  into  view;  D. II. Hill,  who  had  joined  him,  in  advance, on  the  extreme 
right,  Ewell  and  Whiting  on  the  left,  and  Lawton  a  little  in  the  rear.  The 
line  was  now  complete,  and  a  general  advance  along  its  whole  extent  was 
ordered. 

Porter,  in  the  mean  while,  seeing  the  immense  force  advancing  upon  him, 
bad,  two  hours  before,  asked  for  re-enforcements.  Slocum's  division  of 
Franklin's  corps  had  been  all  day  kept  in  readiness  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  for  this  purpose.  Thev  had,  indeed,  been  ordered  over  at 
daybreak,  and  had  begun  to  cross ;  but  when  half  way  over  the  order  was 
countermanded.  Thev  were  now  hurried  over,  and  came  upon  the  field  at 
half  past  four,  when  the  general  Confederate  attack  had  been  fairly  com- 


menced. Porter's  whole  line  was  so  severely  pressed  at  every  point  that  he 
was  forced  to  divide  Slocum's  force,  sending  parts  of  it,  even  single  regiments, 
to  the  points  most  threatened.1 

The  general  Confederate  assault  was  commenced  by  D.  H.  Hill  upon  the 
extreme  Union  right,  held  by  Sykes  with  his  regulars.  He  opened  by  a 
sharp  artillery  fire ;  but  in  half  an  hour  the  battery  was  withdrawn  badly 
crippled.  Meanwhile  he  could  hear,  by  the  direction  of  the  fire  on  his  right, 
that  the  Federals  were  forcing  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  back.  The  assault 
must  be  made  hand  to  hand.     In  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire,  by  which  his  force 


1  McC.  Rep.,  243-2C1.  McClcllan  says  i  fop.,  21*)  :  "At  .1  M  .Slocum's  division  reached  (he 
field,  and  was  immediately  brought  into  action  at  the  weak  points  of  our  lino."  It  is  clear  that 
he  places  the  arrival  of  Slocum  a  full  hour  loo  early;  for  at  3  25  lie  telegraphed  to  Porter  (Ibid., 
2G1J:  "Slocnm  is  now  crossing  Alexander*!  Bridge  with  his  (Thole  command."  To  finish  the 
crossing,  form,  march  up  the  bank,  and  reatli  the  field  of  action,  must  hare  required  nn  hour  or 
more.  There  is  some  confusion  as  lo  the  iccjill  of  Slocum's  division  in  the  morning.  McClellan 
says  (Rfp.,  243) :  "General  Franklin  received  instructions  to  hold  Genera]  Slocum's  division  in 
readiness  by  daybreak  of  the  27th,  and  if  heavy  firing  should  at  that  time  be  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Porter,  to  move  it  nl  once  lo  his  assistance  without  farther  orders;"  and  {Ibid., 
2G1)  "-Slocum's  division  commenced  crossing  the  river  to  support  Porter  soon  after  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th ;  but  us  the  firing  in  front  of  Porter  ceased,  the  movement  was  suspend- 
ed." Franklin  testifies  (Com.  Rep.,  C22):  "At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was 
ordered  to  send  .Slocum's  division  to  assist  Porter.  This  order  was  countermanded  about  nine 
o'clock,  nfter  n  part  of  the  division  hail  crossed  ihe  Chickahominy.  The  order  to  scud  the  divi- 
sion over  was  signed  by  Colonel  Colburo,  and  I  sent  back  some  word,  I  do  not  remember  what. 
General  Marcy  answered  that  he  hardly  supposed  the  general  commanding  could  have  intended  to 
send  the  division  over;  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  nhout  it,  he  thought.  Then 
about  nine  o'clock,  perhaps  nearly  ten,  the  order  was  countermanded,  the  order  countermanding 
coming  from  General  Met  ilcllnn,  though  1  do  not  remember  who  signed  it.  What  was  the  reason 
for  ordering  the  division  back  1  do  not  know." 
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was  sorelv  galled,  and  some  of  tbe  regiments  thrown 
into  disorder,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  swamp 
in  his  front,  and  pressed  up  the  opposite  slope,  only 
to  be  forced  back.  Ewcll  had  come  up  on  Hill's 
left,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  position  in  front  of 
him  ;  but  most  of  his  command  gave  way  under 
the  fierce  fire  which  they  encountered.  "We  were 
attacked,"  he  says,  "in  front  and  (lank  by  superior 
numbers,  and  were  for  hours  without  re-enforce- 
ments." The  "  hours"  were  less  than  an  hour,  and 
the  "superior  numbers"  existed  only  in  the  imag- 
ination of  the  assailants,  justifiable,  indeed,  by  the 
terrible  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Trim- 
ble, of  this  division,  led  his  brigade  toward  the 
Confederate  right;  he  met  two  regiments  coming 
out  of  the  field  in  confusion,  who  cried  out,  "You 
need  not  go  in  ;  we're  whipped ;  you  can't  do  any 
thing!"  "Get  out  of  our  way  !"  his  men  replied; 
"  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it  I"  and  they  charged 
at  a  run  across  the  field  against  the  Union  lines.1 
Still  Ewell  was  losing  ground,  when  Lawlon's  bri- 
gade came  upon  the  field.  This  brigade,  4000 
strong,  composed  wholly  of  Georgian  troops,  was  a 

part  of  the  force  sent  from  Richmond  a  fortnight  before  to  join  Jackson, 
and  "mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Valley."  Jackson  bad  incorporated 
this  brigade  with  his  "  own"  division,  and  it  held  the  rear  of  his  entire  com- 
mand. It  was  ordered  forward  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  halted, 
two  miles  from  the  battle-field.  Lawton  went  as  rapidly  as  possible  over 
a  road  blocked  up  by  artillery  and  ambulances.  Coming  upon  the  field,  he 
learned  that  Ewell  "was  sorely  pressed,  and  that  re-enforcements  were 
promptly  needed."  Here  be  met  two  regiments  standing  in  the  open  field, 
who  had  just  been  driven  from  the  open  woods.  "I  moved,"  he  says, 
"through  the  interval  between  these  regiments,  promptly  formed  line  of 
battle,  and  accepted  the  position  which  the}'  had  abandoned.  A  continu- 
ous line  of  3500  men  moving  forward  in  perfect  order,  and  at  once  open- 
ing fire  along  its  entire  length,  chiefly  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  promptly 
marked  the  preponderance  of  musketry  on  our  side."  This  long  line  ad- 
vanced toward  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  wood  Ewcll  was  seen.  He 
shouted  "Hurrah  for  Georgia!"  as  he  saw  Lawton's  long  line  advancing.3 

It  was  now  half  past  six,  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  whole  Confederate 
force  on  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  the  exception  of  Kemper's 
single  brigade  of  "1433  muskets,"  of  Longstreet's  division,  which  was  held 
in  reserve,3  was  brought  into  action.  Opposed  to  them  were  only  Porter's 
corps,  McCall's  division,  and  Slocum's  sent  over  from  the  other  side.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  losses  on  each  side  up  to  this  time,  the  Confederate  force 
on  the  field  numbered  about  56,000  ;  the  Union  force,  33,000.'  The  Con- 
federates, at  a  fearful  sacrifice,  had  crossed  the  swamp  at  all  points,  and  thus 
neutralized  the  former  great  advantage  of  position  against  them.    The  Union 


1  Let's  IUp.,  I,  30ft.  '  Ibid.,  i.,  270.  '  JbOI.,  i.,  124,  353. 

*  Confederates :  Jackson,  Longstrcct,  A.  1'.  Hill,  D.  II.  Hill,  04,000  ;  deduct  losses,  thus  far, 
6000=56,000.  Union:  Porter,  10,000;  McCall,  0000;  Slocum,  8000  =  30,000;  deduct  losses, 
thus  far,  3000—33,000.  Those,  arc  given  merely  as  a  closu  approximation  lo  the  actual  nuuihcrs 
U  that  moment. 


line  was  pressed  along  its  whole  length  by  a  force  of  almost  two  to  one.  The 
crowning  attack  was  made  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  the  Union  line 
gave  way  almost  simultaneously  on  the  right,  centre,  and  left.  Where  it 
first  broke  no  one  can  say.  Each  Confederate  commander  believed  that  his 
troops  gave  the  decisive  blow.  In  our  judgment  the  most  decisive  blow 
was  struck  near  the  centre,  where  Hood's  Texans,  of  Whiting's  division, 
charged  upon  a  battery  which  was  so  posted  that  it  had  done  fearful  execu- 
tion all  through  the  fight.  "In  this  charge,  in  which  upward  of  a  thousand 
men  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  fire  of  tbe  enemy,  and  in  which 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  the  Fourth  Texas,  under  the  lead 
of  General  Hood,  was  the  first  to  pierce  these  strong-holds  and  seize  the 
guns."1  About  the  same  time,  Longstreet,  on  the  extreme  left,  had  driven 
back  the  Union  force  opposed  to  him,  and  was  pressing  them  toward  the 
brink  of  tbe  Chickahominy.  Five  companies  of  cavalry,  who  had  been 
kept  in  reserve,  charged  upon  the  pursuers,  but  were  scattered  at  the  first 
fire.2 

D.  U.  Hill,  on  the  Confederate  left,  had  been  annoyed  by  an  isolated  bat- 
tery which  swept  the  road  by  which  he  proposed  to  attack  in  flank  the 
Union  right  A  sudden  charge  by  two  of  his  regiments  captured  this  bat- 
tery j  it  was  held  only  for  a  few  minutes,  then  retaken,  and  the  Confederates 
driven  back,  tbe  regiment  which  had  captured  the  guns  losing  half  its  num- 
ber in  the  work.     Brief  as  the  time  was,  it  was  enough.     The  temporary 


1  Jnckwn  in  Lee's  Rtp.,  i.,  135. 

'  [McC.  Rep.,  248  ;  Lee's  Sep.,  t.,  124.]  This  blight  cavalry  affair  is  the  only  one  in  which 
ihni  ami  was  actively  enguped  mi  sillier  side  iluring  the  seven  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  Con- 
federate charge,  two  days  later,  which  McClellun  {Rip.,  258)  calls  "a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  en- 
emy's cavalry;"  bat  Bowers,  the  commander  of  ilie  Confederate  cavalry  regiment,  tells  the  exact 
story.  Ho  says  (Lee's  Hep.,  i.,  417)  that  lie  charged  upon  the  Federal  eai:drv,  hut  was  driven 
back,  carrying  with  him  two  officers  and  eleven  irivntcs  wounded,  but  leaving  behind  two  mora 
officers  and  "forty-six  non-commissioned  officers  [and  privates?]  missing,  being  wounded,  killed, 
nud  thrown  from  their  horses." 
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silence  of  the  terrible  battery  enabled  the  rest  of  Hill's  division  to  advance. 
The  extreme  right  of  the  Union  line  gave  way ;  it  rallied,  and  was  again 
forced  back,  not  without  disorder,  toward  the  river-bank.  Hill  asserts'  that 
it  was  "  this  final  charge  upon  their  right  flank  which  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  day."  The  truth  is,  that  the  Union  line,  now  pressed  along  its  whole 
length  by  a  twofold  force,  which  had  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  overcome  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  gave  way  on  every  point  almost  at  once,  and  fell  back  to- 
ward the  bluff  which  here  bounded  the  Chickahominy.  They  were  follow- 
ed, though  cautiously,  by  the  enemy  in  the  twilight  which  was  fast  closing  in. 
It  was  not  a  rout,  though  fast  threatening  to  become  one.  The  core  of 
every  division  remained  solid, but  fragments  were  flying  off,  like  sparks  from 
an  iron  under  the  blacksmith's  hammer.  But  all,  soldiers  and  fugitives, 
pressed  toward  the  bridges  which  stretched  through  swamp  and  over  river, 
beyond  which  lay  safety.  All  at  once  a  great  shout  was  heard,  and  French's 
and  Meagher's  brigades— Meagher,  they  say,  leading  in  his  shirt  sleeves- 
dashed  up  the  bluff,  driving  through  the  stragglers,  who  were  thronging  to- 
ward the  bridge,  and  advanced  to  what  was  now  the  front.  Their  presence 
gave  heart  to  the  fugitives,  who  rallied  behind  them  and  marched  up  the 
hill.  The  Confederates  paused  in  the  pursuit,  and,  after  delivering  a  few 
ineffectual  volleys,  withdrew  as  night  set  in,  and  the  battle  was  over.  An 
hour  earlier,  and  these  two  brigades  alone  would  have  turned  the  wavering 
Hcale  and  won  a  victory.  As  it  was,  they  were  Just  in  time  to  prevent  a 
great  defeat  from  becoming  a  disastrous  rout,  D.  H.  Hill,  moralizing  after- 
ward, says :  "  A  vigorous  attack  might  have  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
Yankee  army  and  the  capture  of  thousands  of  prisoners.  But  I  was  un- 
willing to  leave  the  elevated  plateau  and  advance  in  the  dark  along  an  un- 
known road,  skirted  by  dense  woods,  in  the  possession  of  the  Yankees."2 

When  morning  broke  the  whole  Union  force  was  Bafely  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  the  bridges  behind  them  were  down.  Three  regiments,  at  dif- 
ferent  points,  had  been  isolated  by  the  Confederate  rush,  were  surrounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Many  stragglers,  scattered  through  the  wood,  were 
picked  up  next  day  by  the  cavalry  who  scoured  the  region.  In  all,  the 
Federals  lost  about  2000  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  Reynolds, 
who,  three  days  later,  at  Richmond,  met  his  division  commander,  McCall, 
captured  in  a  "subsequent  battle.  Tho  Union  loss  in  this  action  was  about 
4000  in  killed  and  wounded  |  that  of  tho  Confederates,  9500.  The  Federals 
also  lost  22  guns,  of  which  20  were  captured  by  tho  enemy ;  the  others  wore 
run  off  the  bridge  while  crossing. 

During  tho  whole  of  this  action,  while  Lee  was  with  his  troops  controlling 
their  movements  and  directing  the  fight,  McClcllan  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.'     He  was  kept  in  alarm  by  tho  messages  sent  to  him  hour  by 


hour  from  different  positions  on  that  side.  At  half  past  eight,  Smith,  on  the 
extreme  right,  reported  that  six  or  eight  regiments  had  moved  down  to  the 
woods  in  front  of  Sumner.  At  eleven,  Sumner  telegraphed  that  the  enemy 
threatened  an  attack  on  his  right,  near  Smith  ;  and  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
that  there  was  sharp  shelling  on  both  sides;  and  two  hours  after,  that  there 
was  sharp  musketry  firing  in  front,  to  which  he  was  replying  with  artillery 
and  infantry,  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  reported  that  there  were  some 
troops— how  many  could  not  be  made  out— drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  op- 
posite his  right.  Then,  at  intervals,  Franklin  reported.  In  the  morning  the 
enemy  were  massing  heavy  columns  on  his  right;  then,  an  attack  bad  been 
begun  there  on  Smith,  which  proved  to  be  an  artillery  fire ;'  but  his  own 
shells  were  bursting  well,  and  Smith  thought  Sumner  would  soon  have  a 
cross-fire  upon  the  enemy  which  would  silence  thern.  At  a  quarter  past 
five,  Franklin,  half  of  whose  corps,  under  Slocum,  were  across  the  river, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  take  any  more  troops  from  him  at  present.  Ten 
minutes  after,  McClcllan  replied  that  Porter  was  hard  pressed,  and  it  was 
not  a  question  of  prudence,  but  of  possibilities;  if  Franklin  could  possibly 
bold  his  position  until  dark  with  two  brigades,  he  should  send  one  to  sup- 
port Porter.  This  last  order  seems  not  to  have  reached  Franklin,  for  he 
says  that  during  tho  whole  day  he  did  not  know  that  a  battle  was  going  on 
across  the  river.2  . 

All  tho  movements  by  the  Confederates  on  this  side  of  the  Unckaliominy 
are  detailed  at  len-th  by  the  different  commanders.  The  substance  is,  that 
with  pickets,  skirmishers,  and  artillery,  they  felt  the  Union  line  along  its 
whole  length  showing  tbemsolvcs  at  points  here  and  there,  and  then  the 
force  vanished,  to  reappear  at  a  different  spot,  thus  trebling  their  apparent 
numbers  Tho  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  facilities  for  these  operations. 
There  was  a  scries  of  swamps,  forests,  low  ridges,  and  ravines,  which  shut  out 
all  sight  of  what  was  passing  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance.  If  a  body 
of  troops  showed  itself  at  any  point,  no  one  could  say  whether  it  was  a  single 
regiment  or  tho  head  of  a  full  division.     So  an  artillery  fire  upon  any  point 
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might  be  a  mere  feint,  or  the  prelude  to  an  attack  in 
force.  All  the  shows  of  force  which  had  all  daylong 
disturbed  McClellau  were  but  feints.  The  only  real 
attack  on  that  day,  south  of  the  Chickahominy,  was 
just  at  sunset,  when  Toombs,  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself,  sent  two  small  infantry  regiments,  re-enforc- 
ing them  afterward,  to  force  the  Union  pickets.  The 
attempt  cost  dearly.  Half  of  the  Georgia  Second 
went  into  action  271  strong,  and  lost  120;  the  Fif- 
teenth carried  in  370,  and  lost  70  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Toombs  claims  that  after  "two  hours  of  fierce 
and  determined  conflict"  the  Federals  were  "driven 
back  and  repulsed."  Franklin  says:  "There  was  no 
infantry  fighting  until  about  dark,  when  two  brigades 
of  the  enemy  attacked  Hancock's  brigade,  which  was 
in  position  as  the  advance  of  the  picket  line.  lie  had 
a  sharp  engagement  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  It  was  then 
entirely  dark,  too  late  to  make  any  pursuit."1 

Toward  midnight  McCIellan  held  a  council  of  war 
— the  only  one,  apparently,  daring  the  campaign. 
Even  then  he  seems  to  have  bad  some  purpose  of  re- 
crossing  the  Chickahominy  and  risking  another  battle 
on  that  side.  If  the  purpose  was  a  serious  one  it  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  orders  were  given  for  a  retreat 
to  the  James  River.3  He  then  wrote  a  bitter  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  :  He  knew  the  whole  history  of, 
the  day.  On  this  side  of  the  river,  the  right  bank,  we 
repulsed  several  strong  attacks;  on  the  left  our  men 
did  all  that  men  could  do,  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
vastly  superior  numbers  soon  after  he  had  brought 
his  last  reserves  into  action.  If  he  had  20,000,  or 
even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow,  he  could 
take  Richmond  ;  but  he  had  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  cover  bis  retreat  and  save  the 
material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  A  few  thousand 
more  men  would  have  changed  this  battle  from  a  de- 
feat to  a  victory ;  as  it  was,  the  government  could  not 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  result.  "If  I  save  this 
army  now,"  he  concludes,  "I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in 
Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army."3 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  28.— THE  RETREAT. 
Lee  bad  indeed  won  a  formal  victory,  but  at  a  fearful  cost.  In  the  two 
actions  he  had  suffered  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  almost  10,000  men, 
double  that  which  he  had  inflicted.  He  had  indeed  driven  the  enemy  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  across  the  river;  but  this  crossing  was  just  what  his 
opponent  was  endeavoring  to  effect.  He  had  cut  McClellau's  line  ol  com- 
munication and  supply  with  the  York  River;  but  that  line  had  been  already 
given  up,  and  a  far  better  one  chosen.  To  accomplish  this,  he  had  placed 
his  army  in  a  position  which,  had  his  opponent  known  it,  rendered  its  de- 
struction inevitable.  Two  thirds  of  it,  54,000  strong  after  its  losses,  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  other  third,  ten  miles  away  in  a 
straight  line,  was  before  Richmond.  Between  them,  and  more  than  equal 
to  both,  the  Union  army,  at  last  united,  lay  like  a  solid  wedge.  The  river, 
which  McCIellan  had  so  long  found  to  be  an  impassable  barrier,  lay  right 
between  Lee's  two  wings,  which  he  could  unite  only  by  retracing  his  two 
days'  march  up  the  left  bank  to  Mechanicsvillc,  then  down  the  other  side  to 
Richmond.  Had  McCIellan  on  the  28th  or  29th  struck  at  Richmond  with 
his  whole  available  force,  the  city  must  have  fallen  in  five  hours.  The 
bridges  being  down,  25,000  men  could  have  held  the  whole  line  of  the 
Chickahominy  from  Bottom's  Bridge  to  New  Bridge,  leaving  fully  70,000 
for  the  assault  of  Richmond,  which  was  defended  by  only  27,000,  along  a 
line  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  fall  of  Richmond  must  have  involved  the  de- 
struction or  dispersion  of  the  force  across  the  Chickahominy,  for  at  Rich- 
mond were  his  only  depots  of  supplies.  His  men  had  marched  out  with 
only  three  days'  rations,  and  were  followed  by  a  very  small  train.  The 
rapidity  of  Jackson's  march,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  show 
that  he  could  have  only  a  meagre  train.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that,  away  from  Richmond,  the  Confederates  had  within  a  hund- 
red miles  provisions  sufficient  to  supply  Lee's  54,000  men  for  five  days; 
and  without  supplies,  an  army  in  that  time  becomes  a  disorganized  and  para- 
lyzed mass,  incapable  of  offense  or  defense.     If  McCIellan  had  but  known 
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his  own  position  and  strength,  and  that  of  his  opponent,  he  could  hardly 
have  wished  that  Lee  should  have  placed  his  troops  in  any  other  position 
than  that  occupied  by  them  just  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Magruder, 
who  was  in  chief  command  on  the  left  bank,  appreciated  the  sore  peril  of 
the  Confederate  capital  and  cause.  He  saw  that  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
him  could  not  be  other  than  successful.1 

But  McCIellan  had  resolved,  instead  of  giving  battle  to  Lee  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  or  of  assaulting'  Richmond  on  the  right,  to  aban- 
don the  whole  position,  and  retreat  with  his  entire  force  to  the  James  River. 
The  different  commanders  were  ordered  to  load  the  wagons  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  and  the  necessary  baggage  of  officers  and  men,  and  to 
destroy  every  thing  which  could  not  be  carried  off.  The  sick  and  wound- 
ed, who  could  not  march  or  be  carried,  were  to  be  left  behind.  These  were 
fewer  than  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  13,000  on  the  sick-list,  and 
the  3000  wounded  in  the  two  previous  days,  about  2500  in  all  were  thus 
abandoned. 

The  problem  ol  the  "Change  of  Base"  was,  after  all,  a  very  simple  one. 
It  was  merely  to  march  an  army  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  with  no  enemy  in 
front, but  with  one,  erroneously  supposed  to  bo  superior,  in  its  rear,  and  upon 
one  flank.  The  main  difficulty  was  to  carry  off  the  guns  and  trains  of  sup- 
plies and  ammunition.  Tho  country  over  which  the  march  was  to  be  made 
favored  the  retreating  army.  The  retreat  must  indeed  be  slow,  for  the  roads 
wcro  few  and  difficult ,  but  the  pursuit  must  be  slower,  for  these  roads  could 
bo  obstructed  at  every  step. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  from  tho  extreme  left  of  the  Union  position 
White  Oak  Creek  empties  into  tho  Chickahominy.  This  creek  is  bordered 
by  a  swamp.  For  five  miles  the  stream  has  some  volume,  and  tho  swamp 
is  narrow,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide ;  then  it  spreads  out,  for  eight 
miles  toward  Richmond,  to  a  breadth  of  three  miles  or  more.  From  tho 
Chickahominy  to  tho  head  of  tho  swamp  it  was  crossed  by  only  two  roads. 
.Southward,  toward  tho  James,  tlio  ground  rises  slowly,  and  becomes  a  dry 
flat  instead  of  a  wot  flat,  but  with  swamps  along  tho  sluggish  streams,  cov- 
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ercd  with  scrubby  forests,  with  here  and  there  a  clearing.  The  maps  show 
roads  in  abundance  and  intricate  confusion,  but  thoy  are  mainly  mcro  paths, 
over  some  of  which  no  wheeled  vehicle  had  passed  for  years.  Three  roads, 
however,  starting  from  Richmond,  spread  out  like  the  slicks  of  a  fan,  and 
then  unite  half  way  between  the  swamp  and  Malvern  TT ill,  the  point  to  which 
McClellan  directed  his  retreat.  Thence  thoy  branch  out  in  every  direction: 
toward  the  lower  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy,  some  miles  below  tho  rail- 
road, and  toward  the  rich  plantations  which  border  the  James.  Just  skirt- 
ing the  swamp  is  the  Charles  City  Road,  then  the  Central  or  Darby  town, 
then  the  Newmarket.  It  was  by  theso  roads  that  Longstrcot  and  A.  P.  Hill, 
who,  having  recrossed  the  Chickahominy  and  turned  the  head  of  White-  Onk 
Swamp,  marched  to  make  their  attack  on  the  80th  upon  tho  retreating  col- 
umn ;  and  Magruder,  corning  from  near  Richmond,  reached  Malvern,  where 
he  was  so  disastrously  beaten  buck  on  the  1st  of  July. 

McCIcIWb  retreat  was  in  tho  following  order:  At  noon  on  tho  28th, 
Kcycs,  who  lay  nearest,  crossed  White  Onk  Creek  and  took  position  on  its 
opposite  bank,  to  cover  tho  passngo  of  the  other  troops  and  trains.  Theso, 
which  would  have  stretched  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  if  drawn  up  in 


single  line — accompanied  by  a  herd  of  2500  cattle; — were  got  safely  over, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way,  Reyes's  corps  guarding  the  advance.  They 
reached  tho  James  River  without  molestation  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth. 
Franklin  and  Porter  followed  from  tho  rear  by  the  same  route,  and  were 
over  on  the  morning  of  tho  29th.  At  daybreak  of  this  day  Heintzelmau 
and  Sumner  evacuated  their  works  in  front,  falling  back  toward  Savage's 
Station,  which  they  woro  to  hold  until  night,  and  then  to  cross  tho  swamp 
by  the  upper  road.  A  part  of  these  several  corps  were  to  keep  a  line  of 
battle  fronting  toward  tho  creek  to  check  pursuit  from  the  rear,  while  oth- 
ers woro  to  take  position  across  tho  three  ronds,  and  so  fronting  toward  Rich- 
mond, in  ordor  to  protect  tho  trains  passing  behind  them  from  assault  in 
flank.  McClellan,  having  given  general  directions  for  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  troops,  rode  to  the  James  to  select  tho  best  position  on  that 
river,  and  to  consult  wilh  the  naval  commanders  there.1 

On  tho  morning  of  tho  28th  Leo  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  next  to  do. 
There  was  no  force  in  front  of  him  on  his  side  of  the  Ohiekahominy ;  but 
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still  McClellan  might  propose  to  cross  the  river  lower  down,  aud  give  bat- 
tle, in  order  to  preserve  his  communications  with  the  York  River.  The  cav- 
alry, with  Ewell's  division  of  Jackson's  command,  were  sent  down  to  the 
railroad  to  observe  the  state  of  things  there.  As  they  approached,  the  few 
troops  guarding  the  railroad  passed  the  river,  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them.  Ewe-U  remained  until  evening,  aud  then  rejoined  his  command.  Stu- 
art, with  his  cavalry,  dashed  down  the  railroad  toward  the  White  House, 
which  they  reached  next  morning.  With  him  was  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  Fitz-'Hugh  Lee,  son  of  the  Confederate  commander.  The  house  was 
in  flames;  nearly  all  the  immense  quantity  of  stores  accumulated  here  bad 
been  removed,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  James.1  The  abandonment  of 
the  railroad  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  showed  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  bold  that  line;  but  still  it  might  be  McClellan's  purpose  either 
to  move  upon  Richmond  or  to  reach  the  lower  bridges  on  the  Chickahominy, 
cross  the  stream,  and  retreat  down  the  Peninsula.  Lee  was  therefore  forced 
to  wait  until  the  intent  of  his  opponent  was  developed.  During  the  night 
it  was  evident  that  tbe  Union  army  was  in  motion,  and  the  Confederate 
pickets  failing  to  detect  any  approach  to  the  lower  bridges,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  retreat  was  toward  the  James  River.  So,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  ordered  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy by  tbe  New  Bridge,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Magruder  during 
the  night  of  the  27th,  and,  crossing  in  front  of  Richmond,  to  move  down  by 
the  Central  Road ;  Magruder  and  Huger  were  to  move  by  the  Charles  City 
Road,  thus  taking  the  Federal  army  on  the  flank;  while  Jackson  at  a  later 
hour  was  to  cross  by  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  and  move  down  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  thus  threatening  the  rear.3 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  29.— SAVAGE'S  STATION. 
At  dawn  Magruder  discovered  that  the  Federal  works  at  Fair  Oaks  were 
abandoned,  and  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  were  slowly  falling  back  toward 
Savage's  Station.  The  works  on  the  extreme  right  were  held  a  little  longer. 
An  attack  was  made  upon  them,  but  it  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  150.3 
Mao-ruder,  in  the  mean  time,  followed  cautiously  down  tbe  railroad,  opening 
a  distant  fire  at  intervals— Sumner's  retiring  troops  turning  occasionally, 
and  then  keeping  on  the  retreat.  Late  in  tbe  afternoon  they  had  fallen 
back  nearly  to  Savage's  Station  from  the  front  and  the  right.  Sumner  and 
Heintzelman  had  been  ordered  to  hold  this  point  until  nightfall,  the  posi- 
tions of  each  being  assigned  to  them  by  McClellan.  But  Heintzelman  aban- 
doned bis  position  before  the  time,  and  crossed  the  swamp  by  the  upper 
road,  giving  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  remain- 
ing at  Savage's  Station  which  could  not  be  carried  ofrby  the  trains.  The 
stores  and  provisions  were  piled  up  in  a  great  pyramid  and  set  on  fire.  The 
ammunition  and  shells  were  heaped  upon  a  train, 
which,  with  steam  up,  was  sent  down  the  railroad  to 
the  Chickahominy.  Fire  was  set  to  tbe  train,  and 
before  it  reached  the  site  of  the  bridge  it  was  ablaze, 
and  the  shells  began  to  explode.  So  great  was  tbe 
momentum,  that  the  engine  and  first  car  leaped  clear 
across  the  chasm  and  landed  on  the  opposite  side. 


At  tbe  same  instant  the  whole  mass  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, and  the  remaining  cars  plunged,  shattered, 
into  the  mud  of  the  river.1 

Magruder,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  delayed 
by  various  contradictory  orders,  but  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  Sumner's  corps  drawn  up  a  little  in1, 
front  of  Savage's  Station,  and  about  half  past  five 
o'clock  opeued  a  sharp  attack  with  artillery,  sup- 
porting it  by  infantry.  He  had  one  heavy  gun 
mounted  on  a  railroad  car,  protected  from  cannon- 
shot  in  front  by  a  sloping  iron  roof,  and  from  rifle- 
shot on  the  sides  by  thick  walls  of  wood  lined  with 
iron.  This  contrivance,  which  the  Confederates 
named  "  the  land  Merrimac,"  was  used  with  consid- 
erable effect.  The  action  continued  hot  for  more 
than  two  hours,  when,  darkness  coming  on,  the 
firing  ceased  as  if  by  common  consent,  neither  side 
gaining  any  perceptible  ground  from  tbe  other, 
though  the  action  was  so  close  that  firing  was 
sometimes  suspended  on  account  of  tbe  impossibil- 
ity of  distinguishing  friends  from  foes.  The  num- 
bers actually  engaged  on  either  side  were  small. 
Magruder  brought  fairly  into  action  only  McLaw's 
two  small  brigades,  numbering  together  2250  men ;  of  these,  345  were  killed 
and  wounded.  His  entire  loss  was  about 400.  The  loss  on  tbe  Union  side 
was  considerably  larger.  Early  next  morning  Magruder  was  ordered  by 
Lee  to  cross  over  to  tbe  Newmarket  Road  in  order  to  join  in  the  flank  at- 
tack of  that  day.  Lee  had  counted  in  this  action  upon  the  co-operation  of 
Jackson  ;  but  he  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a  bridge  in  or- 
der to  cross  the  Chickahominy.  Sumner's  stand  had  effected  its  object  of 
delaying  tbe  enemy,  and  before  midnight  his  force  was  on  its  way  to  White 
Oak  Swamp,  leaving  behind  2500  sick,  wounded,  and  their  attendants  in  the 
hospital  at  Savage's  Station.1 

MONDAY,  JUNE  30.—  FRAZTER'S  FARM. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hdl  recrossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy at  New  Bridge,  and  after  passing  through  the  deserted  Union  lines, 
and  going  almost  within  sight  of  Richmond,  headed  tbe  White  Oak  Swamp, 
went  down  the  Darbytown  Road,  and  encamped  within  striking  distance  of 
the  centre  of  McClellan's  retreating  column.  They  had  made  a  forced  march 
under  a  fierce  sun,  and  many  of  the  men  dropped  from  the  ranks  in  utter 
exhaustion.  Magruder  and  Huger  were  marching  to  the  same  point  by  par- 
allel roads.  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  30th, 
and  followed  straight  upon  the  line  of  McClellan's  retreat  to  White  Oak 
Swamp.  In  the  mean  while,  Holmes,  whose  brigade  was  at  Fort  Darling,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  James  River,  was  to  cross  with  all  his  disposable 
force  and  join  in  the  attack.    McClellan's  whole  force  was  stretched  in  a  line 


1  This  retreat  of  Heintzelman  hits  occasioned  much  censure.  He  himself  (McC.  Rep.,  261 ; 
Co'n.  Rep.,  35G)  gives  rensona  for  his  movement  which  teem  hardly  reconcilable  with  each  other. 
Sumner,  lie  says,  Imd  taken  a.  position  in  advance  of  that  ordered,  and  "  this  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner  uncovering  my  right  flunk,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  retreat."  But  imme- 
diately after  he  says  that,  after  having  been  ordered  to  hold  his  position  by  Sumner,  who  was  tho 
commanding  officer  on  the  ground,  he  saw  that  Sumner  and  Franklin  had  "mure  troops  than 
euiild  be  brought  into  actiun  judiciously,"  and  "the  renson  I  left  with  my  corps  was  that  tho 
ground  was  so  constructed  that  there  were  absolutely  mmc  troops  there  than  could  find  room. 
The  ronds  in  their  rear  wero  filled  with  artillery  and  wagons.  ...  I  knew  that  General  Sumner 
had  as  mnnv  troops  as  were  necessary,  and  my  corps,  in  rase  of  a  forced  retreat,  would  only  havo 
rendered  it  "mure  disastrous.  .  .  .  Sumner  and  Franklin  had  a  very  sharp  action  that  afternoon, 
nnd  repulsed  the  enemy."  Sumner  {McC.  Rtp.,2GQ)  s:i?-:  "When  the  enemy  appeared  on  the 
Williamsburg  road,  I  could  not  imagine  win  Qnnu  Ihintzclmaii  did  not  attack  him,  nnd  not 
till  some  time  afterward  did  I  lenrn,  to  mv  utter  amnzerocm,  that  General  Heintzelman  bad  re- 
treated with  bis  whule  corps  (about  [B,0Q0  menj  before  ihe  action  commenced.  This  defection 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences ;  nnd  although  we  beat  the  enemy 
signally,  nnd  drove  him  from  the  field,  we  shoukt  certainly  have  given 
if  General  Heintzelman  had  been  there  with  his  corns." 
force  was  engaged. 

"  "2;  Lrt's  AY;/  ,  i.,  H>,  ICO.  l;i:i,  20O,  2'.''<,  2ns.  Nn  reliance  can  be  placed 
stimntcs  of  the  Union  li.ss  in  this  action.  Tluu  Miigimler  iter's  Rtji.,  i., 
o  the  loss  of  the  enemy  to  be  not  less  than  3000  killed  Mid  wounded; 
reporting  not  less  than  4(10  d>  ad  in  his  front  alone  ;"  while  Kershaw,  who 
1,  "turns  r74id.,i.,29D)  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  &0U  dead  of  the  en- 
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eight  miles  long  from  the  swamp  to  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  James;  protected 
by  this  line,  his  artillery  and  trains  were  slowly  floundering  over  difficult 
roads. 

Lee's  plan  of  battle  for  this  day  was  an  illustration  of  grand  strategy— the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  during  the  whole  campaign.  Uis  purpose  was 
to  make  an  attack  in  column  upon  McClellau's  long  line,  break  through  it 
at  the  centre,  hurl  the  left  back  upon  Jackson,  and  assault  the  right  in  the 
rear.  To  accomplish  this  plan,  his  whole  strength — more  than  80j000  men 
—were  so  situated  that  they  might  apparently  be  concentrated  at  the  right 
moment  upon  the  given  point:  Jackson  upon  the  rear,  all  the  rest  upon  the 
flank.  The  plan  failed  because  the  force  could  not  be  brought  together  in 
time;  and  instead  of  the  attack  being  made  by  the  whole,  the  action  on  his 
side  was  confined  wholly  to  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  with  13,000  men ; 
and  in  place  of  a  grand  and  decisive  battle,  there  were  a  series  of  combats, 
in  which  each  brigade  on  both  sides  engaged  almost  without  concert.  From 
the  accounts,  more  or  less  at  variance,  and  all  incomplete,  we  have  to  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  the  leading  points  in  this  fierce  but  desultory  conflict.' 

Holmes,  joined  by  Wise,  crossed  the  James  with  7000  men,  mostly  fresh 
North  Carolinians,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  came  within  sight  of 
McClellau's  retreating  column,  upon  whom,  in  the  afternoon,  he  opened  fire 
from  a  distance.  A  few  rounds  of  artillery  and  a  few  shells  from  the  gun- 
boats scattered  his  force,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  breaking  into  a  wild  stam- 
pede, and  riding  over  and  through  the  infantry.  Two  were  killed,  forty-one 
wounded,  and  several  others  seriously  hurt  by  being  run  over  by  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  Holmes  and  Wise  made  no  farther  appearance  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  marched  quietly  back  to 
their  encampments  across  the  James. 

Jackson  reached  the  White  Oak  Creek  at  noon.  He  found  the  bridge 
destroyed  and  the  approaches  covered  by  artillery  from  the  opposite  side. 
In  vain  he  attempted  to  repair  it  all  through  the  afternoon.  The  men  would 
not  work  under  the  heavy  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  He  was  but 
two  miles  distant  from  the  fierce  battle  in  which  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 
engaged,  and  the  noise  of  it  could  be  distinctly  heard ;  but  he  was  power- 
less to  aid  the  attack  in  which  he  had  been  expected  to  bear  so  prominent 
a  part. 

Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  resumed  their  march  down  the  Darbytown  Road 
in  the  morning,  and  about  noon  came  in  sight  of  a  part  of  the  Union  line 
drawn  up,  its  centre  at  Frazier's  Farm,  near  a  point  where  a  road  leading  to 
the  James  River  crosses  the  roads  coming  from  Richmond, by  which  they 
were  advancing.  Huger  was  supposed  to  be  coming  down  the  Charles  City 
Road,  two  miles  on  the  right. 

The  whole  Union  line  was  so  long  that  it  was  unoccupied  in  .portions. 
At  this  point  McCall  was  in  the  centre,  with  Kearney  on  the  left,  and  Hook- 
er, then  Sumner,  on  the  right.  McCall  was  somewhat  advanced,  and  upon 
his  division,  weakened  by  the  two  battles  in  which  it  had  been  engaged,  the 
first  onset  fell. 

After  some  skirmishing,  at  about  four  o'clock  Longstreet  made  the  onset 
with  the  fiery  impetuosity  which  he  ever  manifested.  The  first  attack  was 
made  by  Kemper's  brigade,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  it  having  been 
the  only  one  held  in  reserve  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  brigade  was  driven  back, 
losing  250  killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly  200  prisoners — a  quarter  of  its 
whole  number.  Its  place  was  taken  by  others,  who,  in  greater  force,  dashed 
upon  the  same  point.  They  swept  in  the  Union  line  for  a  space,  but  were 
checked  by  Hooker  and  forced  back.  This  was  on  MeCall's  left.  All  the 
force  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  now  rushed  in,  each  brigade  commander  appar- 
ently acting  for  himself.  Foiled  at  one  point,  they  dashed  upon  another,  de- 
termined to  break  the  line  somewhere.  At  last,  Wilcox's  Alabama  brigade 
leading,  they  poured  over  a  swampy  stream  and  through  a  dense  wood,  and 
across  an  open  field  upon  MeCall's  right,  straight  in  the  teeth  of  his  batteries. 
Of  this  charge  McCall  says:2  "On  the  right,  Randall's  battery  was  charged 
upon  by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  with  a  reckless  impetuosity  I  never 
saw  equaled.  Tbey  advanced  at  a  run  over  a  space  of  six  hundred  yards 
of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  the  battery  mowed  them  down,  yet  they  nev- 
er paused.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  poured  into  them  at  a  short  distance 
by  the  4th  regiment,  in  support  of  the  battery,  but  it  did  not  check  them  for 
an  instant;  they  dashed  on,  and  pistoled  and  bayoneted  the  cannonicrs  at 
their  guns.  Part  of  the  4th  regiment  gave  way;  the  remainder,  however, 
with  part  of  the  7th  regiment  in  their  rear,  then  coming  forward,  stood  their 
ground  like  heroes.  As  I  was  with  the  battery  at  the  time,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  witness,  in  the  bayonet  fight  that  there  took  place,  such  a  display  of 
reckless  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Alabamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarely  beheld.  My  men  were,  how- 
ever, overpowered  and  borne  off  the  ground.  The  battery  was  taken,  but 
immediately  after  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  retired.  Just  bo- 
fore  sunset,  Cooper's  battery  in  front  of  the  centre  was,  after  several  charges 
bad  been  repulsed,  finally  taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  to  bo  retaken  by 
the  9lh  regiment  in  a  most  glorious  charge." 

Wilcox  says:3  "The  cnemy'n  battery  had  an  open  field  of  fin-,  iho  ground 
being  perfectly  level.  The  11th  Alabama  advanced,  and,  entering  upon  the 
open  field,  came  on  the  battery,  which  began  a  rapid  fire  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter. The  regiment  did  not  halt  an  instant,  but  continued  to  advance,  stead- 
ily and  rapidly,  without  firing,  until  it  approached  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  battery,  when  it  gave  loud  cheers  and  mado  a  rush  for  tho  guns. 
Halting  in  front  of  it  for  an  inotant,  they  firo  upon  tho  battery  and  infantry 

1  Our  autllorltlu  are;  Leo  (Lte'g liep.,i„  10), Longtlnol (7M</„  I.,  12fi),  A,  IMIitl  (/AiU,  1., 
ill),  jnckPKin  (7'm/..  I.,  nil),  and  Raporti  "f  tho  icvornl  Confcdornto  brlgoda  commniidors  on- 

gnp'-r],  nil   Kivi:n    In   Li-i-'t.   Jh-pnrt;    Mi:fJ|i-1liiri,1.  I{.-|jorl  (j,,  JUri-liUil);    tli<!   Irrtlimi.riv  ..f  MrliiU,  I- 

man,  Bamnor,  nnd  McColl  (Oam,  /(■/:,  8B7,  800,  5BU), 
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immediately  in  rear  of  it,  and  then  make  a  success- 
ful charge  upon  and  take  it  ... .  The  enemy,  at 
first  repulsed  and  driven  from  the  battery,  retire  to 
the  woods,  and  deliver  a  terrible  and  destructive 
fire  upon  this  regiment.  With  its  ranks  sadly 
thinned.it  heroically  stands  its  ground.  The  ene- 
my, now  seeing  this  regiment  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported, advance  from  their  cover  against  it.  The 
sword  and  bayonet  are  freely  used;  many  of  tbr 
men  received  and  gave  in  return  bayonet  wounds. 
There  are  no  supports  for  them;  no  re-enforce- 
menls  come,  and  they  are  at  length  forced  to  yield 
and  retire  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  having  left 
upon  the  field  and  around  the  battery  in  dead  alone 
eight  officers,  of  whom  seven  were  captains  or  lieu- 
tenants commanding  companies,  and  forty-nine  pri- 
vates." 

The  battle  raged  with  almost  equal  fury  along 
the  whole  line.  Hill,  on  the  Confederate  left,  press- 
ed forward  his  brigades  in  a  mass,  and  gained 
ground  at  first,  capturing  two  full  batteries,  which* 
he  retained ;  but  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  ground 
permanently,  and  at  last  it  became  apparent  that 

Hooker  and  Kearney,  on  their  right  and  left,  were  slowly  gaining,  while  the 
earlier  repulse  of  McCall's  flanks  had  been  retrieved,  and  his  centre  remain- 
ed unbroken.  Lee,  indeed,  says:1  "The  enemy  had  been  driven  with  great 
slaughter  from  every  position  save  one,  which  he  maintained  until  be  was 
enabled  to  withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle 
nearly  the  entire  field  remained  in  our  possession."  Longstreet  reports:2 
"  The  enemy  was  driven  back  slowly  and  steadily,  contesting  the  ground 
inch  by  inch.  He  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  his  batteries  off  the  field, 
and, by  holding  bis  last  position  till  dark,  in  withdrawing  his  forces  under 
cover  of  night."  Sumner  errs  equally  on  the  other  side.  He  says:3  "After 
a  furious  contest,  lasting  till  dark,  the  enemy  was  routed  at  all  points,  and 
driven  from  the  field."  There  was  no  rout;  though,  as  most  of  the  Confed- 
erate brigade  commanders  report,  their  brigades  were  greatly  shattered.  A. 
P.  Hill*  gives  the  true  account  of  the  condition  when  darkness  closed  the 
struggle:  "On  our  extreme  right  matters  seemed  to  be  going  badly.  Two 
brigades  of  Longstreet's  division  had  been  roughly  handled,  and  had  fallen 
back.  Archer  was  brought  up  and  sent  in,  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves  leading 
his  gallant  brigade,  affairs  were  soon  restored  in  that  quarter.  About  dark 
the  enemy  were  pressing  us  hard  along  our  whole  line,  and  my  last  reserve, 
General  J.  R.  Anderson,  was  directed  to  advance  cautiously.  Heavy  re-en- 
forcements to  the  enemy  were  brought  up  at  this  time,  and  it  seemed  that  a 
tremendous  effort  was  being  made  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  battle.  The 
volume  of  fire  that,  approaching,  rolled  along  the  line,  was  terrific.  Seeing 
some  troops  of  Wilcox's  brigade  who  had  rallied,  they  were  rapidly  re-form- 
ed, and, being  directed  to  cheer  long  and  loudly,  moved  again  to  the  fight. 
This  seemed  to  end  the  contest,  for  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  retired." 

The  Confederates  captured  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  action  about  20  guns, 
and  lost  about  300  prisoners.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
that  of  their  opponents.  Their  two  divisions  kept  a  part  of  the  field  after 
their  enemy  had  retired,  thus  holding  the  honors  of  the  battle;  but  they 
were  so  fearfully  shattered,  here  and  before,  that  not  a  man  of  them  was 
brought  into  the  greater  fight  fought  next  day  at  Malvern.  A.  P.  Hill  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  four  days  before  with  14,000  men,  and  at  Me- 
chaniesville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier's  Farm  had  lost  4000  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Longstreet  had  crossed  with  10,000,  and  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
here  lost  4200.  Some  of  his  brigades  had  more  than  half  their  number 
killed  and  wounded.  Wilcox  carried  1850  into  action  at  Cold  Harbor;  in 
the  two  battles  he  lost  1035.     Pryor  had  1400,  and  lost  850. 

Accounts  current  at  the  time  represent  the  division  of  McCall  as  having 


*  Ibid,,  i.,  12C. 
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been  thoroughly  routed  on  this  field.  Parts  of  it  were  indeed  shattered 
and  broken  ;  but,  as  a  division,  it  fought  bravely  and  held  its  ground  firm- 
ly. Of  the  whole  army  it  alone  had  fought  in  two  battles — Mechanicsville 
and  Cold  Harbor.  Here  it  was  opposed  to  the  first  onset  and  the  severest 
brunt  of  the  fight.  Meade,  then  leading  one  of  its  brigades,  and  a  year  aft- 
er, lacking  two  days,  to  command  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  claimed  for  this  division  no  more  than  its  rightful  due 
when  he  wrote:  "It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  by  our  divi- 
sion, prolonging  the  contest  till  after  dark,  and  checking  till  that  time  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concentration  during  the  night  of 
the  whole  army  on  the  James  River,  which  saved  it."1  After  the  battle  was 
over,  McCall,  riding  out  into  the  darkness,  fell  in  with  a  regiment  of  the  en- 
emy and  was  captured.  He  had  been  almost  the  whole  day  under  the  hot- 
test fire,  escaping  unharmed,  though  every  one  of  his  staff  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  1.— MALVERN  HILL. 

The  battle  at  Frazier's  Farm  was  hardly  over  when  the  Union  forces 
again  took  up  their  retreat  toward  Malvern  Hill,  the  point  selected  for  re- 
sisting the  farther  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  rear  of  the  wagons  and  re- 
serve artillery  had  arrived  there  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Soon  after 
daylight  the  last  division  was  in,  and  the  post  of  each  was  assigned, 

The  position  was  admirably  chosen  for  a  defensive  battle.  Malvern  Hill 
is  an  elevated  plateau,  a  mile  and.  a  half  long  and  half  as  broad,  the  top 
nearly  free  from  woods.  It  slopes  gently  toward  the  north  and  east  down 
to  the  verge  of  a  thick  forest;  westward  it  falls  more  abruptly  into  a  ravine, 
which  extends  to  the  James  River.  All  along  the  front  are  ravines,  render- 
ing the  approach  difficult  except  by  the  roads  which  cross  them.  On  the 
crest  of  the  hill  seven  heavy  siege  guns  had  been  placed  in  position,  and  the 
reserve  artillery  was  so  posted  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  in  front  or  on  the  left,  the  direction  from 
which  the  enemy  must  advance  to  the  attack.  Here  the  main  force  was 
massed.  The  right,  less  strongly  held,  curved  backward  through  a  wooded 
region  to  the  James.  Both  flanks  thus  rested  upon  the  river,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  the  gun-boats.  Porter's  corps  was  on  the  left;  then  Heintzel- 
man's,  a  part  of  Keycs's,  Sumner's,  Franklin's,  and  last,  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  remainder  of  Keyes's. 

Jackson  crossed  the  White  Oak  Creek,  and  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
retreating  army.  At  Frazier's  Farm  he  found  Lee,  who  ordered  him  to 
press  forward ;  at  9  o'clock,  coming  in  sight  of  the  Union  line,  he  took  up 
his  position,  Whiting  on  the  left,  then  Swell;  D.  H.  Hill  being  on  the  right, 
who  was  thus  brought  in  front  of  Hooker,  near  the  Union  centre.  Hill  was 
within  range  of  the  artillery  on  the  plateau,  and 
suffered  severely.  "  Anderson's  brigade  was  rough- 
ly handled,  he  being  wounded  and  borne  from  the 
field."  The  division  was  then  halted,  and  the  Un- 
ion position  reconnoitred.2  "The  Yankees,"  says 
nill,3  "  were  found  to  be  strongly  posted  on  a  com- 
manding hill,  all  the  approaches  to  which  could  be 
swept  by  his  artillery,  and  were  guarded  by  swarms 
of  infantry,  securely  sheltered  by  fences,  ditches, 
and  ravines.  Tier  after  tier  of  batteries  were  grim- 
ly visible  on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
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amphitheatre.  We  could  only  reach  the  first  line  of  bat- 
teries by  traversing  an  open  space  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  yards,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  from  the  artillery  and  musketry  from  the  infantry. 
If  that  was  carried,  another  and  another,  still  more  diffi- 
cult, remained  in  rear.  I  had  expressed  my  disapproba- 
tion of  a  farther  pursuit  of  the  Yankees  to  the  command- 
ing general,  and  to  Generals  Jackson  and  Longstreet,  even 
before  J  knew  of  the  strength  of  their  position.  An  ex- 
amination satisfied  me  that  an  attack  would  be  hazardous." 

But  Lee  was  resolved  that  his  grand  stroke  of  strategy 
should  not  fail.  He  sent  a  note  to  each  of  his  division 
commanders  ordering  an  assault.  That  brief  note  of  forty 
words  cost  him  more  than  4000  men.1 

Huger  had  been  directed  to  march  down  the  Charles 
City  Road  and  join  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  in  the  battle 
of  the  30th.  He  failed  to  reach  the  point  in  time.  Next 
day  he  tried  to  move  forward,  but  got  entangled  among 
the  other  divisions,  and  finally  lost  his  way.  He  had  had 
the  same  misfortune  a  month  ago  at  Seven  Pines ;  and 
now,  when  his  divisions  came  up,  they  were  one  by  one 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  Magruder,  and  formed  a  part 
of  his  command  during  the  battle.  At  first  he  was  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  arrangement,  and  even  directed  one  of  his  brigade  com- 
manders not  to  place  himself  under  Magruder;3  but  his  order  was  disregard- 
ed, and  he  could  only  remonstrate  afterward  against  the  slight  which  had 
been  put  upon  him,  not  for  the  first  time.  After  the  battle  was  over  he  was 
suffered  to  direct  his  division  in  removing  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.3 

The  afternoon  was  now  wearing  away  when  Lee  ordered  the  artillery  at- 
tack which  he  hoped  would  break  the  Union  lines.  "  But,  instead  of  one 
or  two  hundred  pieces,  only  a  single  battery  opened,  and  that  was  knocked 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes;  and  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same  fate  of 
being  beaten  in  detail."  Hill  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  "wrote  to  Jackson 
that  the  firing  from  the  batteries  was  of  the  most  farcical  character;"*  and 
received  for  reply  that  he  must  advance  as  ordered  upon  hearing  the  shout 
from  Armistead.  At  length,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset,  he  heard 
shouting  and  firing  on  his  right,  and,  supposing  this  to  be  the  signal,  urged 
his  whole  division  forward.  He  shall  tell  the  story  of  his  charge  in  his  own 
words,  somewhat  abridged : 

"  We  advanced  alone  ;  neither  Whiting  on  the  left,  nor  Magruder  or  Hu- 
ger on  the  right,  moved  forward  an  inch.  The  division  fought  heroically, 
but  fought  in  vain.  Garland,  in  my  immediate  front,  showed  all  his  wonted 
courage,  but  he  needed  and  ask^d  for  re-enforcements.  I  found  Toombs's 
brigade  in  our  rear,  and  ordered  it  to  support  Garland,  and  accompanied  it 
The  brigade  advanced  handsomely  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  soon  retreat- 
ed in  disorder.  Gordon  pushed  gallantly  forward  and  gained  considerable 
ground,  but  was  forced  back.  Ripley's  brigade  was  streaming  to  the  rear. 
Colquitt's  and  Anderson's  brigades  had  also  fallen  back.  Ransom's  brigade 
had  come  up  to  my  support  from  Huger;  a  portion  of  it  had  come,  but  with- 
out its  brigadier.  It  moved  too  far  to  the  left,  and  became  mixed  up  with 
the  mass  of  troops  there,  suffering  heavily,  and  effecting  little.  Winder  was 
sent  up  by  Jackson,  but  he  came  too  late,  and  also  went  to  the  same  belt  of 
woods  already  overcrowded  with  troops.  Finally  Ewcll  came  up,  but  it  was 
after  dark,  and  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  I  advised  him  to  hold  his 
ground,  and  not  to  attempt  a  forward  movement."5     Hill  lost  in  this  action, 


1  Leo's  note,  Riven  in  Re/iorl,  i.,  212.  Sec  also  p.  185,  190.  "  UailericH  have  been  established 
to  act  upon  the  enemy's  lines.  If  they  are  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who  can  witness 
the  effect  of  the  fire,  has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.     Do  the  some." 

3  Lee's  Hep.,  i.,  200,  212,  368. 

3  "Hy  brigades  were,  during  the  action,  an  dor  the  immcdlnto  command  of  GoneralMagrader. 
As  they  were  sent  forward  into  the  battle  atMalvern  Hill,  I  was  directed  to  report  them  to  anoth- 
er commander.  Ah  I  was  treated  in  the  name  manner  at  Seven  Pino,  I  can  only  hope  this  course 
was  accidental,  and  required  by  the  ncce-.itk's  of  iIil'  service.  I  therefore  rimke  no  report,  and  re- 
fer lo  reports  of  others  for  details  of  iho  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  After  this  battle,  as  required, 
the  division  was  occupied,  under  my  orders,  in  removing  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead," 
—Huger,  ia  Lee's  Rtp.,  i.,  14'J.  *  D.  H.  Hill,  in  Lu's  lit]:,  i.,  180.  *  Ibid. 


lasting  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  his  own  division,  336  killed  and  1373 
wounded.1 

McClellan  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  engagement : 
"  At  six  o'clock  the  enemy  suddenly  opened  upon  Couch  and  Porter  with 
the  whole  strength  of  his  artillery,  and  at  once  began  pushing  forward  his 
columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  hill.  Brigade  after  brigade,  formed  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open  space  and  charge  our 
batteries;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  volleys 
of  our  infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them  back  reeling  to  shelter,  and  covered 
the  ground  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  several  instances  our  infantry 
withheld  their  fire  until  the  attacking  columns,  which  rushed  through  the 
storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artillery,  had  reached  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  lines.  They  then  poured  in  a  single  volley  and  dashed  for- 
ward with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners  and  colors,  and  driving  the  rout- 
ed columns  in  confusion  from  the  field."2 

Hill  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "  neither  Magruder  nor  Huger  moved 
forward  an  inch,"  and  in  afterward  reiterating,  "So  far  as  I  can  learn,  none 
of  our  troops  drew  trigger  excepting  McLaw's,  mine,  and  a  portion  of  Hu- 
ger's."  McLaw's  drvision  was  a  part  of  Magruder's  command  ;  and  all  this 
time  Magruder,  with  the  whole  of  his  own  and  Huger's  force,  was  engaged 
in  a  fierce  conflict  on  the  right.  From  them  came  the  shouting  and  firing 
which  Hill  supposed  to  be  the  signal  for  his  own  advance.  To  this  attack 
by  Magruder,  as  well  as  to  that  by  Hill,  belougs  McClellan's  account  just 
quoted.  So  close  were  they  in  space  and  time  that,  viewed  from  the  oppo- 
site lines,  they  appeared  as  parts  of  one  movement. 

Magruder,  after  a  weary  and  harassing  march  from  the  battle-field  at 
Savage's  Station,  was  ordered  by  Lee  to  attack  on  the  right  of  Hill,  who 
was  in  position.  He  found  Armistead,  of  Huger's  division,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  artillery.  Magruder  sent  back  to  hurry  it  up,  and  pushed  on  some 
of  his  troops  within  range  of  a  heavy  fire.  Just  then  he  received  a  copy  of 
Lee's  note,  ordering  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  yell  from  Armistead,  to 
"do  the  same,"  and  charge.  Armistead  had  driven  in  some  skirmishers,  and 
yelled.  Lee,  supposing  that  the  Union  line  was  broken,  and  that  the  troops 
were  retreating,  wrote  to  Magruder  to  advance  and  cut  them  off.3  He  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  order.  His  plan  was  "  to  hurl  about  15,000  men 
upon  the  enemy's  batteries  and  supporting  infantry;  to  follow  up  any  suc- 
cesses they  might  obtain  ;  and,  if  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  strong 
position,  to  continue  the  fight  in  front  by  pouring  in  fresh  troops,  and,  in  case 
they  were  repulsed,  to  hold  strongly  the  line  of  battle  where  I  stood,  to  pre- 
vent serious  disaster  to  our  arms."4  But  in  a  short  time  his  whole  force 
was  engaged,  breasting  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  "The  bat- 
tle-field," says  Magruder,  "  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
relieved  only  by  flashes  from  the  lines  of  the  con- 
tending troops.  Round  shot  and  grape  crashed 
through  the  woods;  and  shells  of  enormous  size, 
which  reached  far  beyond  the  head-quarters  of  our 
gallant  commander-in-chief,  burst  amidst  the  artil- 
lery parked  in  tho  rear.  Belgian  missiles  and 
Minio"  balls  lent  their  aid  to  this  scene  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur  and  sublimity."  Tins  determined 
attack  failed  in  making  any  impression  upon  the 
Union  lines  or  in  disturbing  a  single  battery.  The 
Federal  troops  bad  no  occasion  to  leave  their  strong 
position.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to  mow  down  the 
enemy  with  artillery  as  they  advanced.  When 
darkness  set  in,  Magruder  "concluded  to  let  tho 
battle  subside,"  and  his  wearied  men  sank  down  to 
sleep  on  tlie  spot  they  had  reached.  Some  of  them 
wore  within  a  hundred  yards  of  tho  Union  hat- 
lories, 


>  Ibid.,  i., -107. 
'  Leu  io  Miigriidor, 
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Of  these  closing  scenes,  as  viewed  from  the  other 
side,  MeClellan  writes:  "About  7  o'clock,  as  fresh 
troops  were  accumulating  in  front  of  Porter  unci 
Couch,  Meagher  and  Sickles  were  sent  with  their 
brigades  to  relieve  such  regiments  of  Porter's  corps 
and  Couch's  division  as  had  expended  their  ammu- 
nition, and  batteries  from  the  reserve  were  pushed 
forward  to  replace  those  whose  boxes  were  empty. 
Until  dark  the  enemy  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  take 
the  position  so  tenaciously  defended;  but,  despite 
bis  superior  numbers,  his  repeated  and  desperate  at- 
tacks were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss,  ambdarkni/ss 
ended  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  though  it  was  not 
until  after  9  o'cluck  that  the  artillery  ceased  its 
fire."1 

The  Confederates  were  indeed  repulsed  fearfully 
—and,  had  MeClellan  only  known  it  and  followed 
up  his  advantage — disastrously.2  But  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy  existed,  as  they  bad  for  months, 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Union  commander. 
Neither  Longstreet  nor  A.  P.  Hill  bad  a  man  in  this 
action.  Jackson's  own  command  was  not  engaged 
in  the  attack,  though  all  of  it  was  within  the  range 

lif  our  guns,  aud  suffered  a  loss  of  just  -41  killed  and  363  wounded  by  the 
distant  fire.3  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  reduced  to  less  than  8000,  and  Magru- 
der's  and  Huger's,  then  not  exceeding  20,000,  were  all* 

General  Trimble  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  Confederate  army  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle  :6  "  The  next  morning,  by  dawn,  I  went  off  to 
ask  for  orders,  when  I  found  the  whole  army  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Thou- 
sands of  straggling  men  were  asking  every  passer-by  for  their  regiments; 
ambulances,  wagons,  and  artillery  obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether,  in 
a  drenching  rain,  presenting  a  scene  of  the  most  woeful  and  heart-rending 
confusion."  The  very  show  of  an  attack  upon  such  an  army  by  the  un- 
broken Union  force  must  have  defeated  it.  But  there  was  in  the  mind  of 
its  commander  no  thought  of  an  attack.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  Confed- 
erates looked  up  the  hill  which  they  had  so  vainly  attempted  to  scale,  they 
saw  not  a  trace  of  the  grim  batteries  and  serried  lines  which  had  confronted 
them  the  night  before.  In  the  storm  and  darkness  the  Union  army  had  fled 
from  a  victory  as  though  it  had  been  a  rout. 

MeClellan  had  "perceived  that  the  position  at  Malvern  Hill  was  the  key 
to  our  operations  in  that  quarter."6  His  whole  army  was  concentrated  here, 
having  during  the  actions  and  retreat  suffered  far  less  loss  than  it  had  in- 
flicted0 Here  he  had  wisely  resolved  to  give  battle ;  and  yet  before  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  he  had  begun  the  retreat,  and  as  soon  as  the  "complete  vic- 
tory" was  won,  the  troops  were  on  the  march,  abandoning  the  key  to  the 
position.1  Hitherto  the  retreat  had  been  orderly,  but  for  this  last  seven 
miles  it  presented  the  aspect  of  the  flight  of  a  routed  army.8  Keyes,  who 
was  to  form  the  rear-guard,  was  instructed:  "Bring  along  aU  the  wagons 
you  can ;  but  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  of  course,  rather  than  imperil  your 
safety.  Celerity  of  movement  is  the  sole  security  of  this  position."  Next 
day,  while  the  retreat  was  going  on,  the  chief  of  staff  wrote  to  Keyes :  "  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  save  all  our  artillery  and  as 
many  of  our  wagons  as  possible.  If  you  bring  in  every  thing  yon  will  ac- 
complish a  most  signal  and  meritorious  exploit,  which  the  commanding  gen- 
eral will  not  fail  to  represent  in  its  proper  light  to  the  Department."9  On 
the  3d,  MeClellan  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  army  was  thor- 
oughly worn  out,  and  required  rest  and  very  heavy  re-enforcements;  but  lie 
hoped  that  the  enemy  was  equally  worn  out.  He  hoped  the  army  would 
have  breathing  space  before  it  was  attacked  again.  It  was  impossible  then 
to  estimate  the  losses,  but  be  doubted  whether  there  were  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  with  their  colors.  To  "accomplish  the  task  of  capturing 
Richmond,"  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  him  "  rather  much  over  than 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men."10 

This  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat  was  performed  with  little  molestation 
from  the  enemy.  Stuart's  cavalry,  who  had  rejoined  Lee  after  the  battle, 
followed  after,  through  the  storm,  making  a  few  captures  of  straggling  men 
and  abandoned  arms.  Some  of  the  Confederate  infantry  followed  cautious- 
ly, and  on  the  3d  came  near  enough  to  throw  a  few  shells  at  the  rear-guard, 


'  Some  dm  afar  the  rctrcnt  from  Malvern  II  iir  MeClellan  proposed  to  renew  the  movement 
unon  Hichmond.  if  lie  *»>M  n.ivo  a  rc-oi.rtirecR.ent  0f  20,(100  nun.  In  nV\y  to  the  question,  In 
what  do  you  consider  your  chances  or  success  would  llavo  boon  greater,  «■""  «">  aJtlHwn  or 
20  000  to  the  numk-r  which  yon  hiul  in  Harrison's  Uiidmu.  ilum  tlicy  were  when 

front  of  Richmond,  und  before  Jackaon  had  formed  a  junction 

ho  answered  :  "  I  should  have  counted  u(ion  lilts  effect 
upon  the  enemy.  Wo  had  then  mruiiB  reason  to  hclioi 
than  our  own,  mid  that  p.riir.ns  nfhU  army  urn:  very 
tie  of  Malvern  Uill."— On.  /ity.,488. 
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but  were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  fire  from  the  batteries  and  gun-boats.  But 
no  serious  attempt  at  annoyance  was  made;  and  after  passing  a  few  days 
near  the  battle-field  of  Malvern,  burying  the  dead  and  gathering  abandoned 
property,  the  Confederates,  on  the  8th,  retired  to  Richmond.  MeClellan  felt 
himself  in  a  condition,  on  the  7th,  to  write  to  the  President  that  his  position 
was  very  strong,  and  daily  becoming  more  so ;  if  not  attacked  that  day  he 
should  laugh  at  the  enemy ;  his  men  were  in  splendid  spirits,  and  anxious 
to  try  it  again.  Meanwhile  the  President  was  to  alarm  himself  as  little  as 
possible,  and,  above  all,  must  not  lose  confidence  in  the  army.1 

With  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  properly  closed  the  campaign  on  the 
Peninsula.  To  the  errors  which  marked  its  earlier  period,  as  conducted  by 
MeClellan,  we  advert  but  briefly.  They  arose  mainly  from  the  exaggerated 
estimates  which  he  made  of  the  forces  opposed  to  him.  Thus,  at  the  close 
of  October,  1861,  when  the  Confederates  had  at  and  around  Centreville  only 
40,000  or  50,000,  he  believed  that  they  numbered  150,000 ;  when  they  aban- 
doned this  point,  he  put  their  numbers  at  115,000  instead  of  50,000.  He 
was  held  in  check  at  Yorktown  for  weeks  by  11,000,  20,000,  and  finally 
53,000,  instead  of  100,000,  "  and  possibly  more,"  as  he  believed.  While  ly- 
ing idle  in  the  Cbickahominy  swamps,  confronted,  as  he  thought,  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  there  was  not  a  day  up  to  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  when  his  strength 
was  not  greater  by  half  than  that  of  the  enemy.  And  when  at  length  Lee 
had  "athered  all  his  re-enforcements,  including  Jackson,  bis  utmost  eflective 
strength  was  barely  100,000,  instead  of  the  180,000  or  200,000  which  MeClel- 
lan attributed  to  him,  his  own  force  being  fully  as  great. 

Into  the  six  days— which  have  somehow  passed  into  history  as  the  Seven 
Days— from  June  26  to  July  1,  in  which  this  ill-starred  campaign  culmina- 
ted, were  concentrated  on  both  sides  more  grave  errors  than  can  elsewhere 
be  found  in  modern  military  history. 

Of  Lee's  initial  error  in  dividing  his  army,  which  should  have  lost  him 
every  thing,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  wild  attack  upon  the  strong 
Union  position  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  made  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  own  force  at  that  point,  and  of 
that  opposed  to  him.  It  finds  its  parallel  upon  a  larger  scale  iu  our  own  at- 
tnek  upon  Fredericksburg,  six  months  later. 

The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  fought  upon  the  Union  side  without  any 
assignable  object.  MeClellan  indeed  says:2  "The  objects  sought  for  had 
been  attained.  Tho  enemy  was  held  at  bay,  our  siege-guns  and  material 
were  saved,  and  the  right  wing  had  now  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army." 
But  the  material  had  all  been  saved  hours  before  the  action  commenced. 
The  very  last  of  the  siege-guns  was  carried  off  at  sunrise,  half  past  four,  and 
it  was  not  till  "  after  noon  that  the  enemy  were  discovered  approaching  in 
force,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  entire  position  was  to  be  attack- 
ed."3 Here  were  fully  eight  boors  of  daylight  during  which  Porter's  and 
MeCall's  troops,  unencumbered  by  trains,  could  have  crossed  wholly  with- 
out molestation.  Any  two  or  three  hours  of  that  time  would  have  been  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  the  darkness,  and  after  the  fatigue  and 
confusion  of  a  lost  battle,  the  crossing  was  effected  in  three  or  four  hours  by 
half  more  men.  Tho  crossing  might  indeed  have  been  made  during  the 
night  of  tho  26th,  and  the  right  wing,  entirely  fresh,  with  the  exception  of 
MeCall's  division,  which  had  won  tho  fight  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  might 
have  been  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cbick- 
ahominy, in  tho  very  position  where  MeClellan  had  been  for  weeks  trying 
to  place  them;  with  the  wholly  unexpected  advantage  that  the  force  of  tho 
enemy  was  divided,  with  the  whole  Union  army  and  the  impassable  Chick- 
nhoininy  between  the  portions.  With  the  bridges  destroyed,  and  the  ap- 
proaches covered  by  artillery,  the  whole  Confederate  force  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cbickahominy,  for  at  least  two  days,  wns  wholly  useless  for  the  de- 
fense of  Richmond.  _      , 

This  battle  was  not  fought  to  preserve  the  communications  with  the  W  lute 
House,  for  on  the  day  beforo  orders  had  been  given  to  abandon  that  base,' 
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and  unite  the  whole  force  on  the  right  bank.  The  reasons  which  McClellan 
assigns  for  not  effecting  this  junction  on  the  left  bank  are  valid,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  having  got  his  whole  army  together  on  the 
right  bank  during  the  night  of  the  27th,  he  should  even  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  reerossing  with  his  whole  force  and  giving  battle  on  the  other  side. 
His  whole  army  was  now  just  where  it  should  have  been  long  before,  wheth- 
er for  advance  or  for  retreat.  But  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  failing 
to  advance  upon  Richmond  are  wholly  invalid,  not  only  in  view  of  what  is 
now  known,  but  in  view  of  what  was  or  should  have  been  known  at  the 
time.  "  The  enemy,"  he  repeats,  "  was  in  our  rear,  and  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  would  sever  our  communications  with  our  supply  de% 
pot  at  the  White  House.  We  had  on  hand  but  a  limited  amount  of  rations ; 
and  if  we  had  advanced  directly  to  Richmond.it  would  have  required  con- 
siderable time  to  carry  the  strong  works  around  that  place,  during  which  our 
men  would  have  been  destitute  of  food  ;  and  even  if  Richmond  had  fallen 
before  our  arms,  the  enemy  could  still  have  occupied  our  supply  communi- 
cations between  that  place  and  our  gun-boats,  and  turned  their  disaster  into 
victory."  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  communications  had  already  been  aban- 
doned. The  whole  army  was  furnished  with  supplies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  After  destroying  an  immense 
amount  of  stores,  which  the  train,  forty  miles  long,  was  unable  to  convey 
the  army  was  fed,  until  it  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  a  period  of  seven 
days,  from  what  it  carried  with  it.  Even  then  "some  portions  of  the  army 
had  still  some  rations  left-."1  The  supplies  could  by  no  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted; for,  besides  the  amount  remaining  in  the  wagons  when  the  army 
retreated  from  Malvern  Hill  to  Harrison's  Landing,  "the  large  herd  of  2500 
beef  cattle  was  transferred  to  the  James  River  without  loss."2  A  few  hours' 
combat  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  June  must  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Richmond.  The  victorious  army,  besides  the  supplies  which  it  would  have 
captured  there,  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  drawn  its  supplies 
from  its  new  and  better  base,  while  the  Confederate  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy  would  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  supplies  from  anv 
eource. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  leaving  Porter  and  McCall  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  merely  to  bold  a  superior  force  at  bay  for  a  few  hours.  The 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  one  which  might  either  have  been  accepted  or 
avoided.  But,  if  accepted,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
fought  with  forces  so  inadequate  as  to  render  defeat  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Ten  thousand  out  of  three  times  the  number  of  men  unemployed  within  hear- 
ing, and  almost  within  sight  of  the  battle,  would  have  changed  the  issue  of 
the  day.  With  these  Cold  Harbor  would  have  been  a  victory  instead  of  a 
defeat. 

The  Union  army  was  united  during  the  night  of  the  27th  ;  the  Confeder- 
ate force  was  separated,  the  Chickahominy  River  and  swamp  lying  between 
the  two  portions.  The  operations  of  the  day  showed  that  the  main  Confed- 
erate force  was  on  the  left  bank.  Whether  the  Union  army  was  to  en- 
deavor to  take  Richmond,  or  was  to  retreat  to  the  James  River,  and  there 
to  find  a  new  and  better  base,  the  first  thing  was  to  keep  the  force  of  the  en- 
emy apart  Tbis  was  all  the  more  imperative  now  that  it  was  determined 
to  retreat.  To  do  this  long  enough  to  secure  that  the  retreat  should  be  un- 
molested, it  was  only  necessary  to  thoroughly  destroy  the  bridges.  This 
was  done  so  imperfectly  that  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  done  at  all. 
The  bridges,  which  it  bad  cost  weeks  to  build,  were  so  little  damaged  that 
they  were  repaired  in  hours.  New  Bridge  was  rebuilt  by  Magruder  during 
the  night  of  the  27th,  without  opposition,  right  under  the  guns  of  the  Union 
batteries,  and  over  this  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  crossed.  The  Grape- 
vine Bridge,  over  which  Sumner  had  so  hardly  passed  a  month  before  to  re- 
pair the  defeat  at  Seven  Pines  and  win  the  victory  at  Fair  Oaks,  was  left  so 
little  damaged  that  Jackson  reconstructed  it  in  a  few  hours  of  the  night  of 
the  29th.  The  thorough  destruction  of  these  two  bridges  would  have  kept 
the  Confederate  force,  then  across  the  Chickahominy,  on  that  side  long 
enough  to  have  enabled  the  retreating  army  to  have  gained  its  new  position 
without  another  battle. 

But  the  Union  army  had  no  commander.  From  the  moment  when 
McClellan  learned  of  the  approach  of  Jackson,  he  seems  to  have  lost  bead 
and  heart.  Having  resolved  to  retreat  instead  of  to  advance,  he  posted  his 
troops  each  morning,  and  his  corps  commanders  saw  no  more  of  him  for  the 
day.  He  was  busy  selecting  positions  and  expediting  the  passage  of  trains; 
doing  the  work  of  an  engineer  rather  than  that  of  a  general.  Each  com- 
mander of  a  corps  was  left  to  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could.  Except  at 
Malvern  Hill,  the  commanding  general  was  not  even  constructively  on  the 
field  at  any  important  moment  during  the  whole  campaign,  no  was  not 
present  during  the  battles  at  Williamsburg  or  Hanover  Court-house,  at 
Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Savage's  Station,  or  Frazier's 
Farm.     Few  of  his  generals  even  saw  him  at  Malvern.3 
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Lee,  unless  he  was  greatly  misinformed  as  to  the  strength  of  his  opponent, 
or  entertained  the  most  profound  contempt  for  his  capacity,  must  have 
shared  in  Magruder's  feeling  of  relief  when  he  learned,  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  that  the  Union  army,  instead  of  moving  upon  Richmond,  was  in 
full  retreat  for  the  James  River.  The  siege  of  Richmond  was  indeed  raised 
for  the  time,  but  if  the  retreating  army  safely  reached  its  new  base,  the  be- 
leaguerment  could  be  renewed  under  more  favorable  auspices.  To  secure 
any  permanent  advantage,  this  army  must  be  signally  defeated,  or,  at  least, 
greatly  crippled  on  its  march.  To  effect  this  was  the  design  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  29th  and  30th.  If  Lee  had  succeeded,  as  he  proposed,  in  con- 
centrating 70,000  men  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  half  upon  the  flank  and 
half  in  the  rear,1  yet  both  so  near  as  to  constitute  one  body,  his  plan  would 
have  succeeded.  The  plan  failed  from  contingencies  which  should  have 
been  taken  into  account.  The  attacking  force  had  to  march  twice  as  far  as 
the  retreating  one,  and  over  a  country  of  which  they  were  ignorant.     The 
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result  was  that  the  flank  attack  at  Frazier's  Farm  was  made  by  18,000  men 
instead  of  40,000,  while  Jackson,  who  was  to  have  assailed  the  rear  with 
30,000,  was  held  in  check,  utterly  unable  to  cross  the  White  Oak  Creek.1 
The  neglect  of  Lee  to  acquire  minute  information  of  the  character  of  the 
country  is  inexplicable.  The  entire  operations  were  carried  on  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  capital  of  tbe  Confederacy.  One  would  suppose  that 
every  rood  of  ground,  and  every  road  and  military  point,  would  long  before 
have  been  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped.  Moreover,  even  during  the 
siege,  this  region,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  Swamp,  had  never  been  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  cav- 
alry reconnoisance  in  May,  a.  single  company  of  Union  soldiers  had  crossed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  swamp  until  within  a  week.  TJie  first  duty  of  a 
commander  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  country  where  he  is  to 
operate.  If  Napoleon  owed  to  any  one  thing  more  than  to  another  his  mar- 
velous triumphs,  it  was  to  the  care  with  which  he  studied  the  topography  of 
his  campaigns.  Thus  alone  was  he  enabled  to  manoeuvre  his  forces  so  as  to 
have  them,  however  apparently  separated,  brought  together  at  tbe  right  mo- 
ment. "The  great  art  of  war,"  he  said,  "consists  in  knowing  how  to  sep- 
arate iu  order  to  subsist,  and  how  to  concentrate  in  order  to  fight."  Lee  had 
neglected  this  one  essential  tiring,  and,  in  consequence,  bis  flank  and  rear  as- 
sault failed  utterly. 

Had  there  been  any  real  commander  of  tbe  Union  army  on  tbe  field,  the 
Confederate  check  at  Frazier's  Farm  might  have  been  rendered  a  severe  de- 
feat Before  the  fight  was  fairly  begun,  tbe  last  of  the  Federal  trains  were 
safe  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  army  occupied  a  line  from  front  to  rear  of  barely 
eight  miles.  Jackson,  in  the  rear,  was  held  firmly  in  check  across  the  Swamp, 
and  could  not  advance  a  foot.  Longstreet's  and  Hill's  column  struck  this 
line  near  its  centre.  Keyes's  corps,  fully  equal  to  Longstreet's  and  Hill's, 
had  not  been  engaged  at  all.  It  had  marched  but  eight  miles  in  two  days, 
and  must  have  been  fresher  than  the  enemy,  who  had  marched  fully  twice 
as  far,  after  having  fought  at  Cold  Harbor.  This  corps,  or  half  of  it,brougbt 
back  into  the  fight  at  Frazier's 'Farm,  would  have  given  such  a  preponder- 
ating strength  to  the  Union  force  that  Longstreet  and  Hill,  instead  of  being 
merely  checked,  must  have  been  overwhelmed.  As  it  was,  they  suffered  so 
severely  that  they  could  not  be  brought  into  tbe  action  of  tbe  next  day. 
But  tbe  commanding  general  was  miles  away  from  tbe  scene  of  action,  and 
no  one  of  tbe  corps  and  division  commanders  could  have  any  knowledge  of 
tbe  whole  field  and  of  the  positions  of  the  different  troops.  Each  did  the 
best  be  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  no  troops  could  have  fought 
more  bravely  ;  "but  no  one  knew  who  and  where  bis  next  neighbor  was; 
and,  what  is  worse,  there  was  no  common  bead  near  at  hand  to  direct,  and 
give  coherence  and  unity  to  the  operations."2  "It  was  very  late  at  night," 
says  McClellan,3  "before  my  aids  returned  to  give  me  the  results  of  the 
day's  fighting  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  affairs." 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  fought  by  the  Confederates  without  plan 
or  concert.  Of  more  than  70,000  men,  whom  Lee  bad  even  then  within 
two  hours'  march,  less  than  30,000  were  brought  into  action.*  Opposed  to 
these  was  the  whole  Union  force  of  fully  85,000  effective  men,  holding  a 
position  which  they  could  have  maintained  against  twice  their  number. 
With  such  odds,  there  could  have  been  but  one  result.  The  mad  Confeder- 
ate assault  failed  utterly,  and  could  not  but  have  failed  if  it  had  been  made 
with  their  whole  force  instead  of  less  than  half.  D.  H.Hill,  who  had  op- 
posed it,  endeavors  to  show  that,  if  properly  supported  by  Jackson,  he  could 
have  succeeded ;  but  in  the  very  attempt  he  is  forced  to  point  out  the  "  blun- 
dering arrangements"  of  his  superiors.6 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  these  six  days  one  can  not  but  be  impress- 
ed by  the  slight  part  borne  by  Jackson.  He  failed  to  be  at  his  designated 
place  at  Mechanicsville.  He  reached  Cold  Harbor  only  in  time  to  turn  the 
wavering  scale.  Had  Porter  been  re-enforccd,  as  he  should  have  been,  Jack- 
son would  have  been  too  late.  He  was  held  at  bay  at  White  Oak  Swamp, 
utterly  unable  to  aid  in  the  battle  raging  only  two  miles  away.  At  Mal- 
vern Hill  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  his  own  proper  divisions  into  ac- 


tion, though  he  sent  Hill  upon  his  hopeless  effort  to  storm  the  heights,  which 
even  that  reckless  fighter  thought  impregnable.  Where,  as  in  this  case,  all 
was  accomplished  by  hard  fighting,  the  losses  sustained  by  each  commander 
afford  the  best  measure  of  his  efheiency.  Jackson  had  30,000  men,  and  lost 
not  quite  2300 ;  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  out  of  10,000  each,  lost  each 
4000 ;  A.  P.  Hill,  out  of  14,000,  lost  3900 ;  Magruder,  out  of  25,000  belong- 
ing to  himself  and  Huger,  lost  nearly  4000,  fully  four  fifths  of  them  in  the 
single  battle  at  Malvern,  in  which,  if  it  was  to  have  been  fought  at  all,  Jack- 
son should  have  borne  the  prominent  part.  The  "  blundering  arrange- 
ments" in  this  battle,  of  which  D.  H.  Hill  complains,  must  be  mainly  charged 
to  Jackson. 

Never  was  there  better  fighting,  and  never  worse  generalship  than  during 
the  six  days  on  the  Peninsula.  "  The  Union  army,"  says  McClellan,1 
"fought  an  overwhelming  enemy  by  day,  and  retreated  from  successive  vic- 
tories by  night,  through  a  week  of  battle,  closing  the  terrible  scenes  of  con- 
flict with  the  ever-memorable  victory  at  Malvern,  where  they  drove  back, 
beaten  and  shattered,  the  entire  Eastern  Army  of  the  Confederacy."  But  at 
no  point,  as  we  have  shown  by  an  analysis  of  forces,  was  there  an  "over- 
whelming" or  even  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  except  at  Cold  Harbor, 
where  such  a  supremacy  should  not  have  existed.  "Richmond,"  as  McClel- 
lan says,  "  was  still  within  our  grasp,"  as  it  had  indeed  been  for  a  month ; 
but  the  hand  which  should  have  grasped  it  was  too  feeble  for  the  effort 

We  have  written,  "  In  a  contest  between  forces  so  nearly  balanced,  the  vic- 
tory would  rest  with  that  which  was  most  ably  commanded.  The  general 
who  made  the  fewest  errors  would  win."  We  might  have  said,  where  the 
whole  campaign  was  a  series  of  errors  on  both  sides,  the  commander  who 
made  the  last  great  error  would  lose.  McClellan's  retreat  from  Malvern  was 
the  last  great  error,  and  so  Lee  won.  The  fruits  of  victory  remained  with 
him ;  though  at  a  heavy  cost,  he  had  won  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
had  good  right  to  say,  "  The  siege  of  Richmond  was  raised,  and  the  object  of 
a  campaign  which  had  been  prosecuted,  after  months  of  preparation,  at  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  completely  frustrated. "* 


1  "Huger  not  coming  up,  and  Jackson  being  unable  lo  force  the  passage  of  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Longstreet  and  Hill  were  uiihout  the  expected  support.  The  Advantages  in  numbers  and  posi- 
tion wen  on  the  tide  of  the  enemy.  Could  the  other  commands  have  co-operated  in  ihi 
tl.r-  result  would  have  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  enemy."  .  .  .  "Under  ordinary 
Stance  the  Fid.  mI  armv  stupid  have  been  destroyed.  I'roimnenl  among  ih,:  causes  to  winch  its 
Ptni-'-  is  due.  is  Ihe  wan.  of  lirnclv  itif. filiation.  This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  enabled  flencrul  Meridian  skillfully  to  conceal  his  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to 
the  obstructions  with  which  nature  had  boM  the  way  of  our  pursuing  columns  .—hutlitp.,  )., 
1]    14  'Barnard,  Pm   0„,..,4*.  » MeO.B^>.,2BB. 

♦We  estimate  the  effertivc  Confederate  force  within  five  mils  of  Mulvern  11,11,  on  the  1st  of 
July  thus-  Jackson  and  D,  II.  Hill.  fW.limi ;  longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  I6,00D|  Magnidw  and 
Huger  ■•!!  mill  ,  Holmes,  70IKI:  in  all,  71i,(JlHJ.  Longstreet,  A.  1'.  Hill,  and  II. dines  were  not  un- 
der fire  at  all.  Of  Jackson's  "  command"  only  D.  II.  Hill's  8000  were  brought  fairly  in  ;  these, 
with  Maimidcr'H  20,(100,  were  all  that  actually  fought. 

'  "The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  mi.'ht  have  l<ecii  a  complete  ami  glorious  success  had  not  our  nr- 
lillcrv  and  infunirv  been  finest  in  detail.  My  division  butteries,  having  been  three  times  engaged, 
had  rxliaustvd  all' their  amuiiiuiiioii,  and  had  been  sent  back  lor  u  fresh  supply.  If  I  had  bud 
'    ujinly  of  ammunition,  I  feel  confident  thai  we  could  have  ber'""  * 


force  immediately '"  ("rani  of  w 

painful.  Whiting's  diii. ion  di 
hour  or  more  the  whole-  YanLi-i 

half  hour  after  my  divi- ha. 

fall  back.  McLaw's  division  a 
doux  odds  against  us,  and  the  I 
the  Yankees. 


jtreawir  on  oar  side  than  on  that  of  the  Yankees. 


with  tho  infantry  divisions 

M  DM  Iga  nt  alt, neither  did  Holmes's.  My  division  fought  an 
n-e,  without  assistance  from  a  ample  '  'unfedtrate  soldier.    Some 

i>i  d  in  struggle  against  odds  of re  than  ten  to  one,  I  had  lo 

meed  hut  lo  share  the  Mime  fme.  Notwithstanding  the  iremen- 
ndcring  arrangements  of  the  buttle,  wo  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon 
i  batik)  was,  in  my  opinion  (though  moil  poraoni  ollTot  with  mo), 


■AfcGibp.,M6. 


*  Ltis  Rep., 


LOSSES  FROM  JUNE  2G  TO  JULY  I. 

After  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing,  tbe  losses  of  each  division  of  the  Union  army,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  worn  summed  up,  hut  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  proportion  in  each 
engagement  (AfcC.  Rep-,  272).  If  any  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  were  need- 
ed, it  would  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  official  reiiorls  of  June  20  and  July  M  (McC.  Rep., 
63-,  Com.  Rej>.,  337,  3*4).  The  entire  low,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
curately stated  ;  but  us  the  dead  and  many  of  tbe  wounded  were  abandoned,  probably  some  hund- 
reds should  be  added  to  these  and  taken  from  the  number  put  down  as  "  missing."  Lee,  indeed, 
says  (Rep  ,  i.,  14)  that  more  than  10,000  prisoners  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous.  Be- 
sides the  2000  nt  Cold  Harbor,  and  1  he  2onu  ,it  Savage's  Nation,  almost  all  of  whom  were  sick  or 
wounded,  and  i*rhaps  1000  (UeS  Rfp.,\.,  11,  134,  1S4)  picked  up  by  Jackson  on  his  march  to 
White  Oak  Bridge,  verv  few  prisoners  were  tuken  hy  the  Confederates. 

Of  the  Confederate  commanders,  Jackson,  D.  II-  Hill,  Lonptreot,  A.  P.  Bill,  Holmes,  and  Pen- 
dleton, give  their  exact  losses.  The  losses  of  Mngruder  and  linger  can  be  made  up  very  closely 
from  the  reports  of  their  brigade  commanders.  Barksdale  (Lee't  Rqj.,  L,  2yti)  says  that  "one 
third  of  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  field  :  it  numbered  about  2400,  which  would  make  the  loss  800. 
Cobb  (Ibid  ,  i  '■''!■'}  pats  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  "nearly  COO."  McLaw's  (Ibid,  i., 
H31  1C4)  07  killed  4f.i;  wounded.  It.  It.  Jones  (It-id.,  i  ,  172),  WH  killed,  70s  bounded.  Ean 
soul'  (Ibid.,  i.,  3701,  OH  killed,  3f.4  wounded.  Mahonc  (Ibid.,  >.,  372,  ;!7SJ,  o\'l  killed,  2IG  wound- 
ed Armisiead  (Ibid.,  i.,  43S,  439,448,  two  regiments  i-.-nmatedj,  320  killed  and  wounded. 
Wright  (Hid.,  i.,  397),  55  killed,  243  wounded.  In  all,  3'JM.  of  whom  c:.0  uere  killed,  and  3328 
wounded.  Of  tho  cavalry  and  reserve  artillery,  we  find  mention  of  about  20  killed  and  104 
wounded. 

Tho  missing  in  A.  1*.  Hill's  division  are  not  given  ;  the  number  wan  evidently  small,  probably 
about  100.  In  Magruder's  command  we  find  about  400  missing  in  about  two  thirds  of  tho  bri- 
gades ;  wo  set  down  the  whole  at  000. 

From  the  foregoing  data  wo  have  compiled  the-  following  tabic  of 

KtLLEIl,  WOUMIJED,  AND  SIlKfilNO. 
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The  losses  in  thu  separate  buttles  can  bo  given  only  approximately,  by  considering  the  troops 

engaged  in  each,  and  tho  nature  of  the  fighting,  aided  by  a  few  indicia  scattered  here  and  there 

through  the  various  reports  of  t  Confederate  commanders. 

Key os  was  engaged  mainly  at  Malvern  II  ill  9  we  put  bis  entire  loss  in  that  battle.     Sumner  was 

-'- e._.:_1)  Frazier's  Farm,  and  Malvern;  we  divide  hi-  loss  M  ween  those  throe 

n  at  Frazier's  Farm  and  Malvern;   we  divide  his  loss  between  them. 

lie,  where  ho  lost  about  300,  and  at  Cob)  Harbor,  and  the  Farm,  losing 

rtcr  was  chiefly  engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Malvern  ;  we  put  three 

■mer.     Of  Franklin's  corps,  half  With  Slocum  was  at  Cold  Harbor,  the 

.ir  land's  and  Price's  Farms,  and  elsewhere;   wo  put  two  thirds  of  his 

loss  nl  Cold  Harbor,  dividing  the  remainder  among  the  oiher  engagements. 

Jackson  was  engaged  nt  Cold  Harbor  and  slightly  at  Malvern;  D.  II.  Hill  at  Mechanicsville, 
Cold.IIail.or,  and  Malvern:  both  of  these  disiinginsli  between  their  losses  in  each  engagement. 
A.  1'.  Hill  was  at  Mechanie-villo,  Cold  Harbor,  mid  Frazier's  Farm.  We  estimate  bis  loss  in  tho 
first  at  7o0,  in  tho  Inst  at  000,  leaving  the  remainder  for  Cold  Harbor.  Longstreet  was  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  Frniier's  Farm  ;  we  put  his  loss  in  tho  latlcr  battlo  at  1100,  leaving  tho  remainder  for 
Cold  Harbor. 
From  these  data  we  construct  the  following  approximate  table  of 

KlLLCtl   AKD  WorWDtD   IN  THE  SEVKUM.  RNUAUUIEyTS. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN. 
IV.  THE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  PENINSULA. 
Position  of  the  tiro  Armies. — Petersburg  fortified. — Popo  placed  in  Command  of  tho  Army  of 
Virginia. — llullcck  Appointed  General-in-Chief. — McClellan  asks  fur  Re-en  forcoments. — His 
Flan  of  earning  on  the  War.— Medullar!  and  Hullcck.—  Jaekson  and  Hill  sont  to  Gurdons- 
villc— Night  Attack  from  Coggin's  Point— Movement  to  Malvern  Hill. — McClellan  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsuln.  — His  Remonstrance.— Hooker's  Advice— Hulkck's  Reasons 
for  tho  Order.— The  Withdrawal.— The  Confederates  march  Northward. 

SIX  weeks  of  almost  entire  inactivity  followed  tbe  battle  of  Malvern  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  to  Harrison's  Landing.  The  Confeder- 
ate force  remained  for  some  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  returned  to  its  positions  near  Richmond,  the  movement  be- 
ing so  completely  masked  by  the  cavalry  that  no  intelligence  of  it  reached 
the  Federal  commander,  who  was  still  fearful  of  an  attack.1  Lee  was  ap- 
prehensive that  an  attempt  might  be  made  upon  Richmond  from  the  new 
Federal  base  by  way  of  Petersburg.  D.  H.  Hill  was  detached  from  his  di- 
vision, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South  Side,  extend- 
ing from  Drewry's  Bluff  to  the  South  Carolina  line.  Petersburg  was  utterly 
defenseless,  not  a  spadeful  of  earth  having  been  thrown  up  around  it.  A 
system  of  fortifications  was  now  begun,  which  were  ultimately  developed 
into  the  formidable  works  which  afterward  resisted  for  so  long  the  approach 
of  General  Grant,  All  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  before  Rich- 
mond were  set  to  work  upon  these  intrenchments,  besides  a  thousand  ne- 
groes brought  from  North  Carolina.3 

On  the  26th  of  June,  General  Pope  had  been  called  from  the  West,  and 
placed  in  command  of  tbe  Army  of  Virginia,  comprising  tbe  forces  of 
McDowell,  Banks,  and  Fremont.  Pope  strenuously  opposed  the  movement 
of  McClellan  to  the  James,  urging  instead  that,  if  he  found  himself  unable 
to  maintain  his  position  on  the  Cbickahominy,  he  should  mass  all  his  force 
on  the  north  bank,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  much  material  of  war,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  bis  way  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court-house,  but  in  no 
case  to  retreat  farther  to  the  south  than  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey. 
After  the  retreat  to  the  James,  it  became  apparent  that  the  views  of  Pope 
and  McClellan  were  wholly  opposed  to  each  other.  Both  commanders 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  commander-in-chief  over  all  the  forces.  Gen- 
era! Haileck,  who  had  successfully  conducted  operations  in  tbe  West,  was 
appointed  to  command  tbe  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  States  as  gener- 
al-in-cbief,  and  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  capital  as  soon  as  he  could  with 
safety  to  the  operations  within  his  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
order  was  dated  July  11,  and  Haileck  assumed  the  command  on  the  23d. 

McClellan  had  not  fairly  established  himself  in  his  new  position  when  he 
began  to  urge  that  he  should  be  largely  re-enforced.  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
asked  for  50,000  men  at  once.  Next  day:  "Re-enforcements  should  be  sent 
to  me  rather  much  over  than  less  than  100,000  men."  In  reply  to  the  de- 
mand for  50,000,  tbe  President  said  that,  according  to  McClellan's  own  plan, 
75,000  were  required  for  the  defense  of  Washington;  while,  including  Banks, 
Fremont,  McDowell,  and  those  about  the  capital,  there  were  not  more  than 
60,000;  adding  to  these  Wool  at  Baltimore,  and  Dix  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
there  were  not,  outside  of  the  force  then  with  McClellan,  75,000  men  east 
of  tbe  Mountains.  "Thus  the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000,  or  any  other 
considerable  force  promptly,  is  simply  absurd."  McClellan  still  continued 
to  urge  for  re-enforcements  from  any  and  every  quarter.  The  true  defense 
of  Washington,  he  said,  was  before  Richmond  ;  Burnside,  with  all  his  troops, 
should  be  brought  thither  from  North  Carolina;  with  a  little  more  than 
half  a  chance  he  could  take  Richmond. 

On  the  25th  of  July  General  Haileck  went  to  the  James  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomac.  At  that  time 
McClellan's  plan  was  to  cross  the  James  River,  attack  Petersburg,  cut  off 
the  enemy's  communications  with  tbe  South,  making  no  farther  demonstra- 
tions against  Richmond.  Petersburg  being  then  wholly  unfortified,  this  at- 
tempt might  probably  have  succeeded.  Haileck  was,  however,  utterly 
averse  to  the  plan,  and  it  was  abandoned.  McClellan  then  said  that  with 
30,000  re-enforcements  he  could  attack  Richmond  with  a  good  chance  of 
success,  although  he  would  then  have  but  120,000  effective  men,  while  he 
estimated  the  force  of  the  enem'y  at  not  less  than  200,000.  Haileck  would 
promise  only  20,000,  and  said  that  unless  McClellan  could  attack  Richmond 
with  these,  with  a  strong  probability  of  success,  it  would  bo  a  military  ne- 
cessity to  unite  the  forces  of  McClellan  and  Pope.  McClellan,  after  consult- 
ation with  his  officers,  decided  that  he  would  make  the  attempt  with  20,000, 
although  he  would  not  say  that  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  success ; 
still,  there  was  a  chance,  and  he  would  try  it,  and  Haileck  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  tbe  understanding  that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  The  next 
day  McClellan  wrote  asking  15,000  or  20,000  more  re-en forcemente.3 

The  four  weeks'  quiet  on  the  James  was  interrupted  on  tho  night  of  July 
31.  The  Union  fleet  lay  stretched  along  for  two  miles  abovo  and  below 
Harrison's  Landing.  Just  opposite,  across  the  James,  was  Coggin's  Point,  a 
peninsular  projection  jutting  out  into  tho  river,  diminishing  ita  breadth  to 
1000  yards.  Hill  ordered  forty-three  guns  to  be  quietly  placed  on  tho 
point ;  this  was  done  without  being  discovered  from  tho  opposito  shore,  and 
just  after  midnight  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Fedcrnl  shipping  and  camp. 


"  fliu  rpJjol  army  I*  In  our  front]  with  lliu  purpose  nfovo 
Hunt,  or  reducing  m  i>y  blocking  our  river  communlcatloni, 

CTUiraW—AfrClclLn  I;  lh'  I'rtH.I.-Ht.  July  7. 

>D.  U.lIIU,lD£ce'f  tej,.,  Ii.,110. 


h  by  attacking  our  poll- 
it  regard  Olir  position  as 


Innumerable  lights  from  the  vessels  and  camp  served  to  show  just  where 
ay  the  objects  of  aim,  and  for  half  an  hour  there  was  a  continuous  bom- 
bardment. But,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tbe  roads,  and  the  necessity  for 
concealing  the  operation,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition  had  been 
brought  forward.  In  all  only  1000  shot  were  Gred.by  which  ten  men  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Tbe  attack  failed  of  its  main  object,  the  in- 
juring ot  the  fleet.  The  fire  was  returned  briskly  from  the  gun-boats  but 
it  was  almost  harmless,  there  being  nothing  to  show  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my. Of  the  Confederates  but  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
ammunition  being  expended,  the  guns  were  withdrawn  as  silently  as  they 
had  been  advanced.'  The  south  bank  of  the  river  opposite  his  position  was 
then  occupied  by  McClellan,  who  wrote  cheerily  to  Haileck,  who  had  urged 
him  to  press  the  enemy:  "I  will  attend  to  your  telegraph  about  pressing  at 
once.  I  will  seud  Hooker  out.  Give  me  Burnside,  and  I  will  stir  these 
people  up."a 

On  the  4th  of  August  McClellan  moved,  as  if  to  press  the  enemy.  Hoot- 
er and  Sedgwick  advanced  to  Malvern  Hill,  drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets, 
took  possession  of  the  point,  and  pushed  rccounoissances  toward  Richmond. 
McClellan  reported:  "This  is  a  very  advantageous  position  to  cover  an  ad- 
vance on  Richmond,  only  14£  miles  distant ;  and  I  feel  confident  that,  with 
re-enforcements,  I  could  march  this  army  there  in  five  days."3  When  in- 
telligence of  this  advance  reached  Richmond,  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  troops 
there  were  hurried  down,  and  the  night  of  the  6th  closed  upon  the  two  ar- 
mies occupying  nearly  tbe  same  positions  as  on  the  1st  of  July.  Next 
morning,  when  the  Confederates  looked  to  the  hill,  they  found  it  abandoned 
by  the  Union  force.*  McClellan  had,  during  the  night,  received  peremptory 
orders  from  Haileck  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula.  He  sent  an 
earnest  remonstrance  against  this  order.  His  army,  he  said,  was  now  in  ex- 
cellent condition ;  he  held  both  sides  of  the  James  River,  and  could  act  in 
any  direction.  He  was  within  25  miles  of  Richmond,  and  was  not  likely  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  sufficient  force  to  fight  a  battle  until  he  had  reached  15 
or  18  miles,  thus  practically  bringing  "him  within  10  miles  of  Richmond. 
His  longest  line  of  land  transportation  was  25  miles;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the 
gun-boats,  his  army  could  be  supplied  by  water  during  its  advance  until 
within  12  miles  of  Richmond.  The  retreat  would  demoralize  the  army, 
would  depress  the  people  of  the  North,  and  would  probably  influence  foreign 
powers  to  recognize  tbe  Confederacy.  He  therefore  urged  that  the  ord'er 
should  be  rescinded;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  recalled,  bis  army  should 
be  promptly  re-enforced  to  enable  it  to  resume  the  offensive.5  Hooker,  in- 
deed, wished  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  general-in-cbief.  He  said  that  they 
had  then  force  enough  to  take  Richmond ;  he  himself  was  ready  to  take  the 
advance.  If  the  movement  was  unsuccessful,  it  would  probably  cost  McClel- 
lan his  bead,  but  that  "  he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  Iamb." 
McClellan  for  a  time  seemed  inclined  to  follow  Hooker's  counsel.  On  the 
10th  he  gave  Hooker  a  written  order  to  supply  himself  with  ammunition 
and  three  days'  rations,  and  to  be  ready  to  march  the  next  day.  "  This  or- 
der," says  Hooker,  "was  communicated  to  the  whole  army,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieved that  order  meant  Richmond  ;  but,  before  the  time  arrived  for  execu- 
ting it,  it  was  countermanded."6 

To  McClellan's  remonstrance  Haileck  replied  briefly  by  telegraph,  "The 
order  will  not  be  rescinded,  and  you  will  be  expected  to  execute  it  with  all 
possible  promptness ;"  and  at  length  by  letter,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
giving  and  adhering  to  the  order.7 

After  this  definite  and  final  order  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula 
ten  days  passed  before  the  army  began  to  move.  Sharp  criminations  and 
recriminations  passed  between  Haileck  and  McClellan  on  account  of  this  de- 
lay. But  at  length,  on  the  16tb,  the  sick  and  stores  had  all  been  embarked, 
and  the  movement  of  the  troops  had  begun.  A  long  pontoon  bridge  had 
been  thrown  across  the  Cbickahominy  near  its  mouth,  and  by  this  and  other 
bridges  tbe  troops  recrosscd  that  fatal  stream.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
the  rear  guard  was  over  and  the  bridge  was  removed.  McClellan,  who  had 
npprchended  an  attack  upon  his  rear,  did  not  feel  secure  until  he  had  his 
whole  army  across  the  river.8  But  almost  the  entire  Confederate  force  had 
been  gradually  withdrawn  from  Richmond.  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  been 
sent  to  Gordonsvillo  five  weeks  before;  they  had  been  followed  a  fortnight 
later  by  A.  P.  Hill.  On  the  13th  of  August,  Longstreet's,  Hood's,  and  The 
bulk  of  Magrudcr's  and  Hugcr's  divisions  marched  northward;  and  while 
McClellan  was  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  got  safely  across  the 
Cbickahominy,  the  whole  Confederate  force  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  con- 
fronting Popo  on  the  Rappahannock." 
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ON  the  26th  of  Juno,  the  day  on  which  the  closing  operations  before 
Richmond  were  commenced,  General  Pope  was  placed  in  command  of 
tho  "Army  of  Virginia,"  made  up  of  tho  corps  of  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
McDowell.  Fremont  took  umbrage  at  being  thus  placed  under  an  officer 
whom  ho  outranked,  and  asked  to  bo  relieved  from  his  command.  Tho  re- 
quest wim  readily  complied  with,  nnd  ho  disappears  from  the  history  of  tho 
war,  Sigel  being  placed  in  command  of  his  corps.  Popo  found  his  army 
widely  scattered.    Of  McDowell's  corps  of  18,C00  men,  ooo  half,  under  King, 
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was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  tbc  Rappahannock,  the  other  half,  under  Rioketts, 
at  Manassas  Junction,  thirty  miles  to  the  north  ;  Banks,  with  8000,  and  Fre- 
mont, with  11,500,  were  at  Middletown,  fifty  miles  farther  to  the  northwest, 
with  the  Blue  Mountains  between  them  and  Manassas.  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery numbered  34,000,  and  there  were  about  5000  cavalry.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  force  was  in  bad  condition. 

The  Federal  government  was  still  nervously  apprehensive  for  the  safety 
of  Washington,  though  there  was  not  a  single  Confederate  soldier  within 
ten  days'  march  ;  every  man  bad  been  withdrawn  from  tbc  Shenandoah  and 
Rappahannock  to  tbc  Chiekahominy.  Pope  was  ordered,  as  McDowell  had 
been,  to  cover  Washington  from  attack  from  the  direction  of  Richmond,  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  tben,  by  rnenncing  the 
Confederate  lines  of  communication  with  the  South  by  way  of  Gordonsvillc, 
to  endeavor  to  draw  ofF  some  of  the  force  then  opposed  to  McClcllun  before 
Richmond.  The  whole  plan  of  t'nc  campaign  was  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jackson  was  still  threatening  tbc  Valley,  and  thence  Washington, 
Maryland,  and  even  Pennsylvania.  Popc'a  first  object  was  to  concentrate 
his  scattered  command  upon  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  whence  he  could, 
by  rapid  marching,  interpose  between  any  body  of  the  enemy  moving  up  the 
Valley  and  their  main  force  at  Richmond.  The  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  James  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  Pope  soon  found 
that  his  plan  for  operations  was  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  McClellan  ; 
and  at  his  suggestion  Ilalleck  was  summoned1  from  the  West,  and,  as  gun- 
eral-in-chicf,  placed  in  command  of  both. 

Pope,  on  taking  the  field,  issued  an  address  to  his  army8  censuring,  by  im- 
plication, the  course  of  McClellan,  and. breathing  a  spirit  of  confidence  which 
belied  tbc  forebodings  which  he  felt.3     "I  have  come,"  ho  said,  "from  the 
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West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies ;  from  an  army 
whose  business  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary  and  beat  him  when  found; 
whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defense.  I  presume  that  I  have  been 
called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy. 
I  desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am  sorry 
to  find  much  in  vogue  among  you.  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  po- 
sitions and  holding  them  ;  of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us 
discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  is  one 
from  which  be  can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us  study 
the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponent,  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care 
of  themselves." 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  series  of  General  Orders  prescribing  tha 
mode  in  which  the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted.  The  troops  were,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  subsist  upon  the  country  in  which  their  operations  were 
carried  on  ;  vouchers  were  to  be  given  for  all  supplies  taken,  payable  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  upon  proof  that  the  holders  had  been  loyal  citizens."  The 
cavalry  should  take  no  trains  for  baggage  or  supplies,  only  two  days'  rations,  ■ 
to  be  carried  on  their  persons;  villages  and  neighborhoods  through  which 
they  passed  were  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  tbe  subsistence  of  the 
men  and  horses.3  People  living  along  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  were  to 
be  held  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  them,  and  for  guerrilla  attacks. 
If  roads  or  telegraphs  were  injured  by  guerrillas,  the  inhabitants  living 
within  five  miles  were  to  be  turned  out  to  repair  them.  If  a  soldier  was 
fired  upon  from  a  house,  it  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhab- 
itants sent  as  prisoners  to  head-quarters.  If  such  an  outrage  occurred  at  a 
distance  from  any  settlement,  the  people  within  five  miles  should  be  held 
accountable,  and  made  to  pay  an  indemnity.  Any  person  detected  in  such 
outrages,  either  during  the  act  or  afterward,  was  to  be  shot,  without  await- 
ing civil  process.3  All  disloyal  male  citizens  near,  within,  or  in  the  rear  of 
the  army  lines  were  to  be  arrested  j  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  gave  security  for  its  observance,  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home; 
thuse  who  refused  were  to  be  sent  South,  beyond  the  extreme  pickets  of  the 
army,  and  if  thereafter  found  behind,  within,  or  near  the  lines,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  spies,  and  subjected  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  military  law.  If  any 
one  violated  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be  should  be  shot,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. No  communication  should  be  held,  except  through  the  military 
authority,  with  any  person  residing  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy;  and  any 
person  concerned  in  carrying  letters  or  messages  in  any  other  way  would 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a  spy.* 

Stringent  as  these  orders  were,  their  severest  provisions  had  been  more 
than  anticipated  by  the  action  of  the  Confederate  government  in  Tennessee. 
Eight  months  before,6  Judah  Benjamiu,  then  Secretary  of  War,  issued  offi- 
cial instructions  "as  to  the  prisoners  taken  among  the  traitors  of  East  Ten- 
nessee." All,  said  the  order,  who  can  be  "identified  in  having  been  en- 
gaged in  bridge-burning,  are  to  be  tried  summarily  by  drum-bead  court- 
martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the  spot  by  hanging.  It  would 
be  well  to  leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  burnt  bridges." 
All  who  had  not  been  so  engaged  wore  to  be  sent  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
and  to  be  kept  in  confinement  as  prisoners  of  war.  "In  no  case,"  continues 
tbe  order,  "is  one  of  the  men  known  to  have  been  up  in  arms  against  the 
government  to  be  released  on  any  oath  or  pledge  of  allegiance.  The  time 
for  such  measures  is  past.  They  are  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
kept  in  jail  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Such  as  come  in  voluntarily,  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  surrender  their  arms,  are  alone  to  be  treated  with 
leniency."  The  Confederate  government, however,  denounced  the  orders  of 
Pope  as  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  and  by  a  General  Order6  it  was 
declared  that  General  Pope,  and  the  commissioned  officers  serving  under 
him,  were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  if  any  of 
them  were  captured  they  were  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement;  and  if  any 
persons  should  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  his  General  Orders,  an  equal 
number  of  these  prisoners,  selected  by  lot,  should  be  hung. 

Pope's  first  movement  was  to  concentrate  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to 
briug  them  within  something  like  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  Sigel, 
who  now  commanded  Fremont's  corps,  and  Banks,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Valley  of  tbe  Shenandoah,  and  posted  near  Spcrry  ville,  east  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  Rioketts,  with  his  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  brought 
down  from  Manassas  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  twenty  miles  to  the  east;  King's 
division  of  McDowell's  corps  was  still  left  at  Fredericksburg.  The  Army 
of  Virginia  was  thus  posted  along  a  line  of  forty  miles.  The  region  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  a  rapid  march  of  two  days,  either  from 
his  right  or  left,  would  have  enabled  Pope  to  seize  Gordonsvillc,  which  com- 
manded the  main  railroad  communication  between  Richmond  and  the  South. 
Banks,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  pushed  southward  a  score  of  miles  to 
Culpepper,  was  ordered,  on  the  14th  of  July,  to  send  Hatch,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  to  seize  Gordonsvillc,  and  destroy  the  railroads  which  centre 
there  from  both  directions,  llatch  failed  to  execute  this  order,  and  having 
again  failed  a  few  days  after,  ho  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  by  Bit  ford.7 

Tidings  of  tho  renewed  activity  of  tho  Federal  forces  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock soon  reached  Richmond,  and  although  the  Confederate  capital  was  still 
threatened  by  MeClolIan'a  great  army  on  tho  James,  so  important  was  the 
possession  of  Gordonsvillo,  the  key  of  communication  with  tbe  South,  that 
Leo  ventured  to  weaken  his  force  at  Richmond  in  order  to  counteract  tho 
menacing  movements  of  Pope.  On  the  lSth  of  July,  Jackson,  with  his  own 
division  and  that  of  Ewell,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Gordonsvillc,  with  tho 
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promise  of  re-enforcements  in  case  there  should  be  a  chance  to  strike  an 
effective  blow  without  -withdrawing  troops  too  long  from  the  defense  of 
Richmond.  Jackson  found  Pope  too  strong  to  warrant  bim  in  making  any- 
offensive  movements,  and  for  a  fortnight  contented  himself  with  holding 
Gordonsville.  But  there  being  no  indication  that  McClcllan  meditated 
moving  upon  Richmond,  Lee,  on  the  27th  of  July,  sent  A.  P.  Hill  to  join 
Jackson.1  The  Confederate  force  at  Richmond  was  thus  reduced  by  35,000 
men,  fully  a  third  of  its  number. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Pope  left  "Washington  to  join  his  army  in  the  field. 
On  the  7th  of  August  he  advanced  their  position  somewhat,  concentrating 
his  infantry  within  a  space  often  miles  along  the  road  from  Sperryville  to 
Culpepper,  the  cavalry  being  thrown  ten  miles  forward  toward  Gordons- 
ville. On  the  same  day,  Jackson,  having  been  informed  that  only  a  part  of 
the  enemy  was  at  Culpepper,  marched  his  command  in  that  direction,  hop- 
ing to  strike  a  portion  of  Pope's  army  before  it  could  be  re-enforced.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  Banks  was  pushed  six  miles  forward  to  a  strong 
position  near  Cedar  Mountain,  and  Rickctts  was  posted  three  miles  in  the 
rear.  Sigel  had  been  ordered  to  march  to  Culpepper,  so  as  to  be  there  in 
the  morning;  but,  owing  to  misconception  of  orders,  he  did  not  arrive  until 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  Ewell,  whose  division  was  in  the  advance, 
came  in  sight  of  Banks's  position,  near  the  northwestern  flank  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  a  conical  hill  which  rises  sharply  a  few  hundred  feet  from  a  plain 
intersected  by  creeks  and  low  ridges.     On  the  crest  of  one  of  these  a  body 
of  Union  cavalry  was  seen,  the  infantry  and  artillery  being  hidden  by  the 
opposite  slope.     Two  brigades  of  Ewell's  division,  moving  to  the  right,  as- 
cended Cedar  Mountain,  and  planted  their  batteries  two  hundred  feet  up  the 
side,  so  as  to  command  the  valley  below.     The  remainder  of  Ewell's  divi- 
sion, with  a  part  of  that  of  Jackson,  keeping  to  the  left,  passed  beyond  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  took  up  a  position  on  a  wooded  ridge  opposite  the 
Union  line.     Hill's  division  had  not  yet  come  up.     Lawton's  brigade,  the 
strongest  of  Jackson's  division,  was  left  behind  to  guard  the  trains,  and 
took'no  part  in  the  action.     Between  the  wooded  ridges  occupied  by  the 
two  armies  lay  an  open  plain  a  few  hundred  yards  wide ;  here  was  a  corn- 
field, and  beyond  this  a  wheat-field,  upon  which  the  yellow  shooks  of  grain 
just  reaped  were  still  standing.    At  four  o'clock  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery  had 
fairly  opened.     Some  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Federals  from  the  batteries 
on  the  mountain  side;  more  by  the  Confederates  in  the  plain  below.     Win- 
der, who  now  led  the  brigade  which  still  bore  the  name  of  "Jackson's  Own," 
was  killed,  and  the  command  of  it  devolved  upon  Taliaferro.     The  cannon- 
ade was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  when  Banks,  believing  that  the  enemy  were 
in  no  great  force,2  threw  his  whole  division  in  two  columns  across  the  grain- 
field.     One  column  charged  straight  across  the  field  upon  the  Confederate 
right.     Early,  who  was  posted  there,  being  sorely  pressed,  called  for  re-eo- 
fbrcements.     Hill  had  now  come  up,  and  one  of  his  brigades  was  sent  to 
Early's  support.     The  main  assault  was  upon  the  Confederate  left.    So  sud- 
den was  the  onset,  that  the  extremity  of  the  Confederate  line  was  turned, 
and,  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  tbey  were  charged  directly  in  the  rear, 
and  forced  back  upon  their  centre,  which  also  gave  way.     All  seemed  lost. 
The  artillery,  hurried  to  the  rear,  disappeared  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  broke  away  in  confusion  fast  verging 
into  rout     Jackson  hurried  in  person  to  the  front,  and  at  length  stopped  the 
flight  and  re-formed  his  broken  line.     Two  more  brigades  of  Hill's  division 
had  now  come  up,  and  were  pushed  into  action.     The  Confederates  on  the 
field  now  outnumbered  the  Federals  by  nearly  two  to  one.3     The  Union 
advance  was  checked,  and  then  forced  back  across  the  open  field  beyond  the 
ridge  from  which  tbey  had  come.     In  the  mean  while,  Pope,  who  was  with 
Ricketts's  division,  only  three  miles  in  the  rear,  became  convinced,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  which  be  had  just  received  from  Banks,  that  the  en- 
emy was  really  in  force,  and  that  a  serious  action  was  going  on.     He  hur- 
ried forward  with  Ricketts,  and  just  at  dusk  met  the  retreating  forces  of 
Banks.     A  new  line  was  formed,  toward  which  Jackson  advanced  cautious- 
ly in  the  darkness,  opening  upon  it  a  sharp  artillery  fire,  which  was  returned 
so  vigorously  that  a  Confederate  battery  was  disabled  and  withdrawn.    Jack- 
son then  fell  back,  and  passed  the  night  on  the  battle-field. 

In  this  accidental  engagement,  which  might  be  denominated  simply  an 
"affair"  were  it  not  for  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  on  both  sides,  the  Confeder- 
ates lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  1300;  the  Union  loss  was  estimated 
at  about  1400  killed  and  wounded,  and  400  prisoners.  Besides  these  there 
were  a  large  number  of  stragglers,  who  never  returned  to  their  commands.* 


During  the  next  two  days  the  armies  lay  watching  each  other,  neither 
commander  venturing  upon  any  offensive  movement.  King  had,  on  the 
day  before  the  battle,  been  ordered  from  Fredericksburg  to  join  Pope.  He 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  raising  Pope's  force  to  about  33,000. 
With  these,  be  proposed  to  fall  at  daylight  upon  Jackson,  upon  bis  line  of 
communications,  and  compel  him  "  to  fight  a  battle  which  must  have  been 
entirely  decisive  for  one  army  or  the  other."1  Jackson,  whose  numbers 
were  about  the  same,  had  learned  of  the  re-enforcements  of  Pope,  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  much  greater  than  they  were,  fell  back  during  the  night 
of  the  11th,  in  order  to  "  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  vastly  superior  force 
in  front  of  me,  and  with  the  hope  that  General  Pope  would  be  induced  to 
follow  me  until  I  should  be  re-enforced."2 

The  Union  cavalry  followed  the  retiring  enemy  to  the  Rapidan,  and  cap- 
tured some  stragglers.  They  then  returned  to  their  former  position,  and 
occupied  the  line  of  the  Rapidan  from  Raccoon  Ford  to  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  On  the  14th,  Reno  joined  Pope  with  8000  men  of  Burnside's  com- 
mand, which  had  been  brought  from  North  Carolina  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
thence  to  Fredericksburg.  Pope,  with  his  infantry,  now  numbering  40,000 
men,  pushed  forward  a  little  beyond  Cedar  Mountain.  A  week  had  not 
passed,  however,  before  Pope  became  assured  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Confederate  army  had  left  Richmond,  and  were  concentrated  in  his  imme- 
diate front,  designing  to  overwhelm  him  before  be  could  be  joined  by  any 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  thereupon  fell  back  beyond  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  by  the  19th  his  army,  45,000  strong,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
was  posted  for  eight  miles  along  the  north  bank,  from  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion to  Warrenton  Springs.  Across  the  river  was  Lee,  with  85,000,  being 
the  whole  of  the  Confederate  army  of  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  D.  H. 
Hill's  division,  which  was  left  a  few  days  longer  at  Richmoud,  aud  Holmes's, 
which  was  not  moved  at  all.3 

Burnside's  corps  had  been  brought  from  North  Carolina  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  early  in  August  it  was  known  at  Richmond  that  it  was  being  em- 
barked on  transports.  The  direction  in  which  it  was  sent  would  furnish  a 
clear  indication  of  the  Federal  designs.     If  it  came  up  the  James  to  McCIel- 


i  nppruxi motive  estimate  of  t hew 
n  connection  with  a  few  hints  scattered 
3  consider  our  estimate  as  substantially 


mnnd  there  rcmnin  2500  for  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  or  2100  killed  and  wounded,  which 
we  think  to  be  about  the  true  number.  If  all  of  the  stragglers  returned,  there  would  still  be  a 
loss  of  4<i0  prisoners,  and  1C0U  killed  and  wounded. 

'  Pope's  Report,  11.  '  Jackson,  in  Let's  Rep.,  n.,  7. 

3  Tlie  Confederate  "  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,"  while  minute  upon  almost 
every  other  topic,  are  almost  wholly  silent  as  to  the  force  engaged  in  the  operations  of  Augns 
September.     We  are  forced  to  rely  upon  other  soun 
forces.     Four  independent  lines  of  investigation,  take 
through  the  Reports,  give  results  so  nearly  alike,  that 

I  It' was  shown  (ante,  pp.  301,370)  that  the  effective  force  at  the  commencement  ofthc"Fevcn 
Davs"  was  100,000,  and  that  the  losses  in  buttle  were  about  20,000;  to  which  should  be  ndded 
pro'bnblv  10  000  hv  sickness  during  ihe  ensuing  six  weeks.  The  con-.TiptK.ii  law  liiid  been  fairly 
in  operation  since  i  lie  close  of  June,  and  had,  as  the  writer  whs  informed  by  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston during  the  live  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Fair  links,  added  obcut  40,000  to  the  army  ut  Rich- 
mond. The  operation  of  this  law  being  very  uniform,  40.000  were  probably  added  during  the  six 
weeks  preceding  the  middle  of  August.  The  recruits,  instead  of  being  sent  on  from  the  camps  of 
instruction  in  regiments  and  brigades,  were  sent  in  s.piuds  toj.nii  the  old  regiments.  I  lus  would 
make  lite  entire  i.j.o  ut  the  middle  of  August  a  little  more  than  it  was  at  ilie  clo-e  of  June— that 
is  1 10  000.  Evcrv  division  and  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  that  ot  Holme-,  sonic  lO.omi  strong, 
was  finollv  sent  from  Richmond  mid  Petersburg  in  tlie  to  Honing  order  :  Jackson,  July  13 ;  A.  F. 
Hill  July  27;  Longslreet,  August  13;  D.  H.  Hill,  August  21.  joining  Lee  on  the  2:1  J  ot  Septem- 
ber, three  days  after  the  bottle  of  Grovelon.     This  mokes  the  entire  force  at  the  outset  100,000  of 

"  It  The  reports  of  casualties  which  will  be  cited  in  the  appropriate  places,  give  the  loss  by  regi- 
ments in  the  whole  series  of  buttles;  and  ns  everv  regiment  VU  apparently  brought  into  iicnon  at 
one  time  or  another  these  lists  contain  (lie  enure  number  of  rciMui-nt-.  We  hnd  I ,  .  different 
regiments  of  infantry  from  the  different  slates,  as  follow. :  Virginia,  :iH  ;  Georgia.  37 ;  North  Car- 
olina 2G-  South  Carolina,  17;  AJoboino,  Hi;  Mississippi,  12  ;  Louisiana,:!;  fexas.3;  Tennes- 
see 3  ■  Florida  2  -  Arkansas,  1.  From  indicia  scattered  here  and  there,  we  put  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  regiments  at  600,  which  gives  B8.6O0  infantry;  the  artillery  and  covolry  we  put 
down  at  MioOeuch,  making  a  total  of  VS.otMl  of  nil  arms.  .  , 

III  There  were  in  all  40  brigades ,  earh  of  these  cinirised  from  three  to  sin  regiments,  in 
many  cases  the  numbers  which  were  carried  into  the  -separate  actions  arc  noted  in  the  reports. 
Comnoring  these,  and  taking  into  account  the  losses  previously  reported,  we  lind  the  brigades  10 
luivr  avenw-d  ol-ait  22r,li.  making  iilH.ut  '.'o.oiui  infantry,  and  Ui.OlKl  artillery  and  cavalry. 

The.se  data  thus  all  indicate,  without  the  probability  of  any  material  error,  iluit  the  intire  force, 
of  Hie  Confederate  armv,  previous  to  any  losses  on  the  march  or  111  action,  was  about  lOli.illH.l  ot  all 
arms.  The  regiments  brought  into  each  action,  and  the  losses  in  everv  battle  being  given  through- 
out, we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  nt  a.  very  close  approximation  of  the  actual  force  at  each  important 
lieriod  of  the  campaign.  .  _  .  . 

IV  After  the  foregoing  estimate  hud  been  made,  I  obtained  on  abstract  or  the  official  returns 
of  the  various  Confe3ornte  armies  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  These  returns 
came  into  tlie  baud-  of  the  government  at  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Lee.  Aa  nhstract  of  tbesu 
was  furnished  t,v  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  William  Swintoti,  author  of  the  "I  ampnigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Polouiac."  For  this,  and  many  other  documents  as  yet  ill  accessible  to  ihe  general 
-indent   I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Swinton.      These  returns  corroborate  tb.*  accuracy  with  which  my 

imatcs  hod  been  framed.     I  here  give  the  returns  of  ihe  Confederate  "Army  of  North- 


oBiemotiousiy 


"  iks's  Sisnatchei  to  1'opcr  "Augusta,  2  25,  The  enemy  shows  his  covalry.which  is  strong, 
No  infantry  seen,  and  not  much  artillery.  Woods  on  the  left,  said  to  lie  full  ol 
to  the  front  does  not  impress  that  the  enemy  intends  immediate  attack.  Ho 
lo  be  taking  positions."— "4  f.0.  About  four  o'clock,  shots  were  exchanged  by 
rtK-'^kmnisher-.'  Anillcrv  fire  on  both  hides  in  a  few  minutes.  Onu  regiment  of  rebel  infantry 
ndvmcinj;  Now  deploved  in  front  as  skirmishers.  I  have  ordered  n  regiment  on  tlie  right, 
Willi'.u.s'-  to  meet  them  ;  and  one  on  the  loft,  Augur's,  to  advance  on  the  left  nnd  in  front."— 
■■  0  p  M    Thev  are  now  approaching  each  other."— Pope'*  Report,  218. 

'  The  Union  force  consisted  011U  of  Hunks's  eorpi,  numbering  at  the  outset  only  8000.     There 
were  nreient   as  is  shov,  ,1  by  the  re|*.rt  of  Ios-ch  (US*  R.p.,  ii.,  -in  roily-two  regiments  of  Con- 

(V.lerate  mfantiv,  21/1110  men  1 ;    lull  of  these  .oily  about  one  half  were  seriously  engaged  in 

the  actual  fight.     Two  thirds  of  the  loss,  indeed,  fell  upon  tun  of  the  regiments  of  Jueksoii  and 

jWeilr_  ^         ^  ■_«,_. 1 .1    .....Hn.ln.l    1,„D    l.nnn    trliwlf,   tn    mil    1.1/   HnilOm!    Rplllltti  T  Cllfl.   tllOrcforC, 


,.„,  Virginia"  IV F.b.  L'M,1HI12,  to  Feb.  28,  1805.     I  shall  have  frequt  . 

chapter-  to  refer  to  this  table.  The  explanatory  notes  appended  to  it  are 
i,,  the  strength  ..f  this  uriiiv  at  different  periods,  I  shall  consider  only  thoi 
fur  duty."     It  will  bo  seen  that  the,  returns  are  wonting  for  some  of  the  m 
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onlv  form  on  approximation  of  .„. 

.mounted  to  about  IH00  men,  besides  which,  fully  1000  men  ulrugejcd  buck  to  CuljMJppBI 
,,.  llll,|ti,.,T,,,,|,11nd  never,, i.i.cly  return.,!  to  their  commands    .   .   .    No  material  of 
UBKMC-trnlns  were  hm  on  eiihcr  side. »-/V.  A7»r,    1 1.     Jackson  s ays :    ••  We  captured  400 

■  r,    r/'o-  small  aruiM,  one  rj-j.ouuder  Napoleon  and  lis  cnisson,  with  two  other  cni-JOHS  ant! 

limlu-r'and  three  colors.  The  ollleial  re|-irts  of  tho  disunities  in  my  command  show  ll  loss  of 
'!■<•( tilled  1000  wounded.  HI  missing  -lolal  loss,  11114.  This  was  probably  about  imo  half  llmt 
rrt-.ii.-d  'hv  'he  e,„;.„y."— /«•«  %'-,  »-.  T-  There  in  raunn  to  suppose  that  Pope's  estimate  of 
I  ■   7  u i«;  t'-.  low  -    for  In:  puts  down  Hunks's  force  before  the  battle  ut  8000,  and  afterward  ho 

count*  It  at  SO0O,  *  dimlnotltra  of  aooo.     If  half  of  the  lOOO  t.iragHlur«  roturnud  to  their  com- 
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[August,  1862. 


Ian,  the  siege  of  Richmond  was  to  be  pressed.  If  it  went  to  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  McClellan  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  James.  Mosby,  soon  to  bo 
known  as  a  vigorous  partisan  lender,  had  been  captured ;  being  set  free  by 
exchange,  he  passed  Fortress  Monroe  as  Burnside  was  embarking.  He 
learned  from  a  sure  source  that  the  destination  was  the  Rappahannock,  and 
conveyed  to  Lee  the  long-wishcd-for  information.1  Reports,  which,  how- 
ever, were  premature,  also  affirmed  that  a  part  of  McClellan's  army  had 
gone  to  the  aid  of  Pope.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  active  operations 
against  Richmond  were  no  longer  contemplated;  and  Lee  believed  that  he 
might  venture  to  leave  the  Confederate  capital,  and  advance  with  almost  his 
whole  army  upon  Pope,  and  overwhelm  him  before  rc-cnforcements  could 
reach  him.  Some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  his  army. 
Hugcr,  whose  incompetency  had  been  demonstrated,  was  displaced;  Ma- 
gruder  was  sent  to  Texas.  Their  divisions,  and  that  of  Whiting,  which  had 
been  only  temporarily  attached  to  Jackson's  force  during  the  Seven  Days, 
were  united  with  that  of  Longstreet,  and  placed  under  his  command.  This 
body  of  50,000  men  left  Richmond  by  the  13th  of  August,  and  moved  with 
such  rapidity  that  by  the  16th  it  had  passed  Gordonsville,  and  was  advanc- 
ing toward  the  Rappahannock,  whither  Jackson  had  proceeded  the  day  be- 
fore.1 Thus,  two  days  before  McClellan's  advance  corp3  and  trains  had 
fairly  started  from  their  camp  on  the  James,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were 
left  defended  only  by  about  20,000,  the  division  of  D.  II.  Hill  and  Holmes, 
with  perhaps  a  few  raw  conscripts  who  had  not  been  assigned  to  their  places 
in  the  grand  army.  So  secretly  had  this  movement  been  made,  that  on  this 
very  day  reports  reached  McClellan  that  the  enemy  wore  advancing  against 
him  from  the  Chickahominy ;  and  on  the  17th  he  wroto  that  ho  should  not 
feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had  his  whole  army  beyond  tho  Chickahominy  ,3 
and  a  week  later  he  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  tho  defenses  of  York- 
town  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Richmond.  On  that  very 
day  D.  II. -Hill  left  Petersburg  with  his  division,  tho  last  to  join  in  the 
movement  toward  Washington.* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  tho  pickets  of  Pope's  right  at  Rappa- 
hannock Station  were  driven  in,  and  before  night  the  main  body  of  tho  Con- 
federate infantry,  outnumbering  liim  almost  two  to  one,  were  in  his  front 
across  this  Rappahannock.    During  the  two  following  days  fice  made  repent- 


•  Coolw'c  Stontwall  Jaekum, 

•  JHcO.  /&•;>,,  an,  !H7. 


■  Ue't  Km.,!,,  I8j  II.,  81,110. 
•  MeC.tU]>.,\i2iii  Lre't  Rep.,  II.,  1 


ed  attempts  to  cross  at  various  points,  and  an  almost  continuous  ar- 
tillery fire  was  kept  up  along  the  whole  line  of  eight  miles,  with  little 
loss  on  either  side.1  Lee  then  began  to  move  slowly  up  the  river,  in 
order  to  turn  the  Union  right.  Pope  had  been  directed  to  keep  him- 
self in  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  whither  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  being  brought,  and  could  not  extend  his  right  to  check 
the  enemy.  He  was  assured,  however,  that  if  he  could  hold  his  line 
until  the  close  of  the  23d,  he  would  receive  re-enforcements  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  assume  the  offensive.2  On  the  22d  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  river  the  next  morning,  and  fling  his  whole  force  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Lee's  long  column,  which  was  passing  toward  his 
right.  The  manoeuvre,  except  that  it  involved  no  long  march  of  the 
attacking  column,  would  have  been  almost  a  repetition  of  that  by  which 
Lee  assailed  McClellan's  retreating  column  at  Frazier's  Farm  ;  but  such 
was  the  disparity  of  force  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  a 
disastrous  failure.  But  a  fierce  rain-storm  during  the  night  raised  the 
waters  of  the  shallow  river  six  or  eight  feet,  swept  away  the  bridges 
and  overflowed  the  fords,  so  as  to  render  the  movement  impracticable, 
and  also  prevented  Lee  from  any  serious  attempt  to  cross  above,  which 
he  had  begun  to  do.3 

An  episode  occurred  during  that  stormy  night  of  the  22d  which, 
though  trifling  in  itself,  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign. 
Pope's  head-quarters  were  at  Catlett's  Station,  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  centre  of  his  line.  Here  all  the  army  trains  were  parked,  guarded 
by  1500  infantry  and  five  companies  of  cavalry.  Stuart,  with  1500 
cavalry,  had  crossed  the  river  above  Pope's  extreme  right,  and,  gain- 
ing the  rear  of  bis  line,  pressed,  without  being  discovered,  down  to  Cat- 
lett's Station.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  night  he  ever  knew, 
Stuart  found  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Union  camp.  By  chance 
he  encountered  a  negro  whom  he  had  known  before,  who  offered  to 
guide  him  to  the  spot  occupied  by  Pope's  staff.  A  few  companies 
stole  unperceived  up  to  the  tents  "occupied  by  the  convivial  staff  of 
Pope,"  charged  upon  them,  captured  one  or  two  of  the  inmates,  and 
seized  some  plunder.  But  of  far  more  importance  than  all  was  Pope's 
dispatch-book,  which  revealed  just  the  situation  of  his  army,  his  im- 
minent need  of  re-enforcements,  and  his  expectation  of  the  time  when 
they  would  reach  him.*  This  bold  dash  cost  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded.  When  that  unnamed  negro,  accidentally  encountered  in 
the  darkness,  guided  the  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry  to  Pope's  tent,  he  was 
potentially  fighting  the  battles  of  Groveton  and  Antietam. 

The  disclosures  made  by  this  dispatch-book  convinced  Lee  that,  if 
he  could  at  once  throw  his  force  directly  upon  the  Union  rear,  cutting 
its  communications  with  Washington,  Pope's  whole  army  could  be  de- 
stroyed or  captured.  To  do  this  his  force  must  be  divided,  a  part 
marching  rapidly  around  the  enemy's  right  to  his  rear,  the  remainder 
occupying  his  attention  in  front  until  the  departing  column  was  well 
advanced,  when  it  would  follow  by  the  same  route.*  The  manoeuvre 
was  a  delicate  one,  depending  upon  every  movement  being  executed 
at  the  precise  time.  A  sudden  storm,  or  any  other  accident  interfering 
for  a  single  day,  would  thwart  the  whole  plan.  It  wns  also  hazardous, 
for  the  Union  army  might  fall  with  equal  or  superior  force  upon  either 
ol  the  separated  divisions.  Still,  the  chance  of  great  success  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  attempt,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  first  part,  upon  the  successful  execution  of  which  every  tiling  de- 
pended, was  confided  to  Jackson,  whose  capacity  for  conducting  a  rapid 
march  had  been  abundantly  tested.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  left 
his  position,  passed  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  crossing  the 
river  beyond  Pope's  extreme  right,  and  then  pressed  rapidly  up  the  narrow 
valley  between  Blue  and  Bull  Run  Mountains.  The  column  pressed  on  by 
strange  country  roads  and  by  "  nigh  cuts"  across  open  fields,  and  at  mid- 
night, after  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  renched  Salem,  a  little  town  just  op- 
posite the  Thoroughfare  Gap,  through  which  he  hoped  to  pass  the  Bull  Run 
Mountains,  and  emerge  directly  upon  Pope's  rear.  If  that  pass  should  be 
defended  the  whole  movement  would  be  a  failure.  Stuart,  with  all  the 
cavalry,  accompanied  the  column  on  its  right,  scouring  the  region  between 
it  and  the  Union  force.  It  was  hoped  that  the  movement  would  be  unper- 
ceived and  unsuspected  by  the  enemy.  "Don't  shout,  boys,  the  Yankees 
will  hear  us,"  said  Jackson,  as  the  long  column  passed  by  a  point  where  he 
stood,  proudly  watching  their  rapid  march.  "  Who  could  fail,"  he  said,  "  to 
win  victory  with  these  men?"6 

Pope,  however,  was  not  taken  by  surprise.  Jackson's  march  had  hardly 
been  begun  when  he  was  informed  that  "  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
numbering  86  regiments  of  infantry,  with  tho  usual  number  of  batteries  of 
artillery  and  a  largo  cavalry  force,  was  marching  rapidly  up  the  North 
Branch,  and  was  then  pressing  on  toward  White  Plains  and  Salem,  and 
from  these  points  would  be  able  to  turn  our  right  by  the  direction  of  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  or  even  north  of  that  place.'"     Ho  was,  however,  compelled 
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by  his  orders  to  bold  bis  force  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  bim  to  keep 
up  bis  communication  with  Fredericksburg.  Assurances  of  speedy  re-en- 
forcements were  so  precise  and  definite  that  be  felt  warranted  in  holding 
his  position.  He  was  assured  tbat  30,000  would  reach  him  by  the  25th ; 
but  on  the  evening  of  that  day  only  8000  had  come  up.1 

On  the  26th,  Longstreet,  who  had  kept  up  a  show  of  force  in  front  of 
Pope,  yet  all  the  while  creeping  away  to  his  right,  commenced  bis  march  to 
unite  with  Jackson,  who,  having  left  Salem  at  daybreak,  was  pressing  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  Pope  then  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  undertook  to  throw  his  whole  force  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville  and 
Manassas  Junction.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  had  54,000  infantry, 
made  up  of  his  own  Army  of  Virginia,  and  the  re-enforcements  which  bad 
reached  him  from  Burnside's  corps  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  had 
also  nominally  4000  cavalry,  but  their  horses  were  so  broken  down  that 
hardly  500  were  fit  for  service.2 

Jackson,  in  the  mean  while,  had  passed  Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  ;  pressed  past  Gainesville,  which  Pope  supposed  to  be  strongly 
occupied,  but  where  there  was  not  a  single  Union  soldier,  and  by  sunset  was 
at  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  railroad  which  formed  Pope's  chief  means  for  sup- 
plies. At  Manassas  Junction,  seven  miles  distant,  was  a  large  depot  of  sup- 
plies almost  without  guard.3  A  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Stuart,  and 
about  500  infantry  under  Trimble,  were  dispatched  to  seize  these  stores. 
They  pressed  on  through  the  darkness,  though  the  infantry  had  made  a 
march  of  more  than  twenty  miles  tbat  day,  and  before  dawn  had  effected 
their  purpose,  capturing  the  only  considerable  depot  of  stores  between 
Pope's  army  and  Washington.4  These  stores  were  destroyed  by  the  Con- 
federates, and  so  were  of  little  advantage  to  Jackson  beyond  giving  his 
hungry  troops  rations  for  a  single  day,  but  their  loss  proved  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  Pope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  greater  part  of  Jackson's  command  moved 
to  Manassas,  leaving  Ewell  at  Bristoe,  upon  which  place  Hooker  was  march- 
ing. A  short  action  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  Ewell  was  worst- 
ed, but  he  fell  back  in  good  order  to  Manassas.6  Fitz  John  Porter,  who,  with 
4500  men,  was  at  Warrenton  Junction,  nine  miles  distant,  was  ordered  by 
Pope  to  move  during  the  night  to  Bristoe,  to  the  support  of  Hooker,  whose 
ammunition  was  entirely  exhausted.  He  was  to  be  there  at  daybreak,  but 
did  not  reach  the  place  until  six  hours  later.6  Meanwhile  a  considerable 
body  of  Union  troops  came  down  toward  Manassas  along  the  railroad. 
They  found  the  Junction  too  strongly  held  to  be  recovered,  and  after  a  gal- 
lant'fight,  in  winch  General  Taylor  was  killed,  they  retreated  with  much  loss.1 
Pope's  force  was  now  concentrating  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manassas. 
Had  this  concentration  been  effected  one  day  earlier,  Jackson  would  have 
marched  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  As  it  was,  he  was  in  imminent  peril. 
He  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat,  but  whither  it  was  hard  to  say. 
McDowell,  marching  to  his  right  from  Warrenton,  was  at  Gainesville,  with 
a  force  equal  to  his  own,  cutting  him  off  to  the  west  by  the  route  by  which 
he  had  advanced.  To  retreat  northward  toward  Aldie  would  have  removed 
him  every  step  farther  from  the  main  army  of  Lee,  which  was  yet  beyond 
the  Bull  Run  Mountains.  He  adopted  the  only  course  which  could  have 
saved  him,  and  even  in  this  the  chances  were  fearfully  against  him.  This 
was  to  fall  back  toward  the  point  from  which  Longstreet  was  advancing, 
and  at  the  same  time  deceive  his  opponent  as  to  the  direction  of  his  retreat. 
His  own  division,  now  commanded  by  Taliaferro,  moved  from  Manassas 
directly  north,  while  Ewell  and  Hill,  with  the  cavalry,  marched  northeast- 
ward, as  if  pushing  straight  for  Washington.  At  Centreville  they  turned 
sharply  west,  and  during  the  28th  rejoined  Taliaferro  a  little  west  and  north 
of  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run.8  The  ruse  succeeded.  Pope  withdrew 
McDowell  from  Gainesville,  marched  him  directly  toward  Centreville,  and 
ordered  Heintzelman  in  the  same  direction.  Jackson  bad  now  secured 
a  strong  position  a  little  north  and  west  of  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run. 
.McDowell's  line  of  march  led  him  close  by  the  right  of  Jackson,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  a  flank  attack.  This  was  made  by  Jackson  just  before  sunset, 
and  a  sharp  action,  mostly  of  artillery,  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
darkness,  neither  side  gaining  any  decided  advantage,9  and  both  suffering 
heavy  loss.     Ewell  and  Taliaferro  were  severely  wounded.10 

Pope,  supposing  that  Jackson  was  in  full  retreat  to  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
was  confident  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him.  At  half  past  nine  he  wrote 
to  Kearney,  "McDowell  has  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  is  now 

only  n  part  of  his  force.  Instead  of  30  roglmentl  of  in  Ton  try,  Jackson  hnd  about  CG,  nil  of  which 
were  on  the  march.  The  entire  cavalry  force  of  tlio  Confederate  army  won  nt  this  lime  with 
Jackson,  for  Longslrcet  [Lee'*  Jte/i.,  ii.,  81)  says  tlnu  on  tho  27th  ho  had  no  cavalry. 

1  I'opt't  Report,  IT..     AIho,  coniidcntbij  enlarged,  Rtd.  Htc,  v.,  318.     Also  Nolo  ',  ante,  p.  384. 

'  I'ope'*  titporl,  I  7. 

'  At  half  piui  ten  on  the  BvenbiK  of  tbnl  day,  McDowell,  thru  nt  Warrenton,  wrote  to  1'opo, 
"  Centreville.  and  Mamis*ai  are  fortfUod,  the  form  or  sufficiently  to  offer  a  stout  resistance,  and  the 
Inner  enough  to  aid  tnaten.dlv  raw  IroOja ." — Pope's  Report,  200. 

'  ArnoiiR  the  storeH  cnplun  <!  in  re  fin. OHO  pnund-i  oflincon,  1000  barrels  of  beof,  2000  of  pork, 
2000  or  Hour ;  i*o  trains  loaded  is  illl  iloroi  and  clothing,  Inrite  nuaniiiici  of  fornRC,  fi  Riinn,  42 
wuiionn  and  ambulance*,  2011  lent*  ;  300  prisoners,  200  ncen"-,  and  1  7.r.  llQrtOfl  also  fell  iillti  their 
hand*.  —  Let'*  Rep.,  ii.,  IfiB.     A  shnij)  dbpilto  arose  bilium  Smart  iad  Trimble  nn  to  the  credit 

or  this  opera ,  ouch  denying  the  claims  of  thu  oilier.  —  //ml.,  li;i,  IB0-1BD,     Jackson  (Ibid., 

!)S)  clearly  pive*  it  ro  Trimble.  *  Uf*  Rrp-,  03. 

•  I'ope'*  TeHimony  nn  Porter'*  Trial.  Tho  failure  la  execute  tills  order  formed  one  of  llio 
charjte-.  agalnil  Porter,  who  was  fiiibBe<|ucnlly  tried  by  court-martial  and  cashiered. 

'  fja't  Jbp, ii.,BB. 

'  Pope  indeed  nun  ( Itepnrt,  18)  Mini,  if  Jackson  had  limbed  bis  whole  force  and  nllneked  tho 
Union  centre  ai  Brintoe  Station,  tlio  moot  seiioua  cOMOquonCQB  would  have  ensued  ;  hut  thu  result 
folly  judtiflc*  JiuWn'ii  eonrso. 

■  *  i'opo  «oy»,  "  luicli  parly  maintained  lit  ground,"  Jaekhon  says,  "The  Federal  did  not  at- 
tempt to  advance,  hut  nmiuiu'mcd  their  ground  with  olntiuato  determination.  Itoth  line*  slued 
cxpo.cd  to  tlie  dnrhar«e  i.f  iiiu.ki  try  and  artillery  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  thu  enemy  slnw- 
ly  fell  back,  vichluo/  Hi-   leld  to  our  troops." 

"The  actions  of  thl.  and  ll,<    tWO  I    II  ttrfng  i  liii  I  '.re  known  as  indift'eicnlly  nit  (he  "Second 

Dull  Fin ri  Battle,"  the  '*  llut.il>-  uf  Muiiiemis  Plains," th.0  " Second  M UMI  llatlle,"  and  tlio  "Hat- 

tie  of  Oroveton."    TilOJ  were  all  one  buttle,  uiiikIii  on  tho  sumo  ground.     Wo  think  tiro  veto 
Hunt  appropriate,  that  beiii«  the  iiumu  of  a  small  hamlet  near  the  coiltro  of  the  buttle-flold. 


in  his  front.  Unless  he  can  escape  by  by-paths  leading  to  the  north  to- 
night, he  must  be  captured."  McDowell  must  hold  his  ground  at  all  haz- 
ards, prevent  the  retreat  of  Jackson,  and  by  daylight  the  nest  morning  the 
whole  force  would  be  up  from  Centreville  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  be- 
tween them  the  enemy  must  be  crushed.  Jackson  had  now,  after  his  losses, 
exclusive  of  cavalry,  not  quite  30,000  men.  Pope  had,  or  rather  supposed 
that  he  had,  50,000,  who  could  be  brought  into  action  in  the  morning.  Of 
these,  25,000,  under  McDowell,  Sigel,  and  Reynolds,  were  supposed  to  be 
directly  west  of  Jackson,  between  him  and  the  Gap  :  25,000  more,  with 
Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Reno,  near  Centreville,  on  the  east.  His  only  appre- 
hension was  that  Jackson  might  retreat  northward  toward  Leesburg,  and  to 
prevent  this,  Kearney  was  to  keep  close  to  him  during  the  night  of  the 
28th.' 

This  apparently  well-conceived  plan  was  based  upon  a  misconception  as 
to  the  purpose  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Jackson  had  no  purpose  of  re- 
treating, but  had  taken  a  position  which  he  meant  to  hold  until  lie  should 
be  joined  by  Longstreet,  who  was  a  full  day's  march  nearer  bim  tlian  Pope 
supposed.  The  execution  of  his  plan  was  prevented  by  a  movement  previ- 
ously made  by  McDowell,  who  had  sent  Ricketts  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
and  had  before  withdrawn  King's  division  to  Manassas  Junction,  near  which 
place  Porter  now  was.  Pope's  force,  therefore,  instead  of  being  in  the  rear 
and  on  the  front  of  Jackson,  was  on  bis  right  flank  and  front — Sigel's  corps 
near  Groveton,  close  on  the  flank;  McDowell  and  Porter  near  Manassas; 
Reno  and  Heintzelman  in  front,  toward  Centreville.  McDowell  and  Porter 
were  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  toward  Gainesville,  and  thus  gain 
a  position  somewhat  in  Jackson's  rear,  while  Sigel  was  to  fall  upon  his  flank, 
and  Heintzelman  and  Reno,  marching  from  Centreville,  to  attack  him  in 
front.  These  movements  would  bring  the  whole  force  together;  and  when 
communication  was  established,  the  whole  command  was  to  halt,  and,  above 
all  things,  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  could  reach  Bull  Run  that 
night;  for  Pope  presumed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  this  on  account 
of  supplies.  "  The  indications,"  he  said,  "  are,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  is  moving  in  this  direction  at  a  pace  which  will  bring  them  here  by, 
to-morrow  night  or  next  day."3 

Pope's  expectation  upon  the  morning  of  the  29th  was,  with  his  whole 
force,  two  to  one,  to  fall  upon  Jackson's  front,  right  flank,  and  rear;  and  he 
hoped,  with  good  reason,  "  to  gain  so  decisive  a  victory  over  the  army  un- 
der Jackson,  before  he  could  have  been  joined  by  any  of  the  forces  under 
Longstreet,  tbat  the  army  of  Lee  would  have  been  so  crippled  and  checked 
by  the  destruction  of  this  large  force  as  to  be  no  longer  in  condition  to  pros- 
ecute operations  of  an  aggressive  character."3  This  accomplished,  he  would 
have  fallen  back  across  Bull  Run,  and  have  awaited  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, which  would  in  a  day  or  two  have  given  him  a  force  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  This  plan  failed  utterly  through  the  determined  resistance 
opposed  by  Jackson,  and  from  the  fact  tbat  Longstreet  was  nearer  at  hand 
than  was  supposed.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  order  was  written, 
Longstreet  was  pressing  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  Thoroughfare  Gap ; 
and,  instead  of  coming  to  Jackson's  aid  "  to-morrow  night  or  next  day,"  he 
was  able  to  give  him  essential  support  that  afternoon,  and  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  30th,  to  bring  his  whole  force  upon  the  field. 

In  the  mean  while  all  was  confusion,  doubt,  and  ignorance  at  the  Federal 
capital.  McClellan  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  23d  for  Acquia  Creek,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  whither  a  part  of  bis  army  had  preceded  him,  and  the 
rest  was  to  follow.  Next  dny  be  telegraphed  to  Halleck  for  orders,  and  es- 
pecially for  information  as  to  where  Pope  was,  and  what  he  was  doing.  "I 
do  not  know,"  replied  the  general -in -chief,  "  where  Pope  is,  or  where  the 
enemy  in  force  is.  These  arc  matters  which  I  have  been  all  day  most  anx- 
ious to  ascertain."  Two  days  later  Halleck  telegraphed,  "There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  is  moving  a  large  force  into  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. Don't  draw  any  troops  down  the  Rappahannock  at  present ;  we  shall 
probably  want  them  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Shenandoah.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  leave  Burnside  in  charge  at  Acquia  Creek,  and  come  to  Alexan- 
dria, as  very  great  irregularities  are  reported  there."  On  the  27th  still 
there  was  no  sure  information  as  to  what  was  going  on.  Past  midnight, 
McClellan  had  heard  that  heavy  firing  had  been  heard  at  Centreville;  he 
had  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and,  meanwhile,  asked  anxiously  whether 
the  works  in  front  of  Washington  were  garrisoned  and  ready  for  defense. 
At  1  35  there  is  news  that "  Taylor's  brigade,  sent  this  morning  to  Bull  Run 
Bridge,  bad  been  cut  to  pieces  or  captured  ;"  and  McClellan  thinks  the  best 
policy  will  be  to  make  the  works  at  Washington  "  perfectly  safe,  and  mobil- 
ize a  coupte  of  corps  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  to  advance  them  until  they 
can  have  their  artillery  and  cavalry."  At  '2  30:  "I  still  think  that  we 
should  first  provide  for  the  immediate  defense  of  W  ashington  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  past,  and  can  not  be  for  tho 
future,  unless  I  receive  authority  to  dispose  of  the  available  force  according 
to  my  judgment.  Please  inform  me  at  once  what  my  position  is.  I  do  not 
wish  to  act  in  the  dark."  At  6 :  "  A  dispatch  from  Pope,  dated  nt  10  A.M., 
snys,  '  All  forces  now  sent  forward  should  be  sent  to  my  right,  at  Gaines- 
ville' I  havo  at  my  disposal  here  about  10,000  men  of  Franklin's  corps, 
about  2500  of  General  Tyler's  brigade,  and  Colonel  Tyler's  1st  Connecticut 
Artillery,  which  I  recommend  should  be  held  for  tho  defense  of  Wash- 
ington. If  you  wish  mo  to  order  nny  part  of  this  force  to  march  to  tho 
front,  it  is  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  point  you  may 
indicate."*     At  4  10,  on  tho  28lh :  '"  Franklin  is  with  me  hero  at  Alexnn- 
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dria.  I  will  know  in  a  few  minutes  tbe  condition  of  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry. We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  move;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  have  ordered  troops  to  garrison  the  works  at  Upton's  Hill.  They 
must  be  held  at  any  cost.  It  is  the  key  to  Washington,  which  can  not  be 
seriously  menaced  as  long  as  it  is  held."  Halleck  writes :  "  Place  Sumner's 
corps,  as  it  arrives,  near  the  guns,  and  particularly  at  the  Chain  Bridge. 
The  principal  thing  now  to  be  feared  is  a  cavalry  raid  into  this  city,  espe- 
cially in  the  Dight  time,"  McClellan,  on  the  29th:  "  Franklin's  corps  is  in 
motion ;  started  about  6  P.M.  He  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  condition  to  accomplish 
much  if  he  meets  with  serious  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him 
but  for  your  pressing  order  of  last  night."  And  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle 
then  being  fought,  though  no  one  at  Washington  knew  it:  "The'last  news 
I  received  from  Manassas  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
were  evacuating  Centreville  and  retiring  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap.  This 
is  bj'  no  means  reliable.  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be 
adopted:  (1st.)  To  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communica- 
tion with  Pope.  (2d.)  To  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once 
use  all  our  means  to  make  the  capital  perfectly  sure.  No  middle  ground 
will  now  answer.  Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  it."' 

Official  reports  from  Washington  notified  McClellan  that  large  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  moving  through  Vienna,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chain 
Bridge ;  so  McClellan  halted  Franklin  at  Annandale,  only  a  few  miles  to- 
ward Pope.2  Yet  there  was  not  a  Confederate  soldier  within  thirty  miles, 
or  between  him  and  the  forces  at  Washington.  Jackson  was  sternly  hold- 
ing his  ground  beyond  Bull  Run,  on  almost  the  very  spot  where  a  year,  a 
week,  and  a  day  before  he  had  won  the  title  of  "Stonewall  j"  and  Long- 
street,  having  marched  since  early  dawn,  and  for  three  successive  days  be- 
fore, was  within  hearing  of  the  noise  of  the  battle  which  Jackson  was  so 
firmly  waging. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Sigel  opened  the  attack  on  the  Confed- 
erate right.3  Jackson's  left,  under  Hill,  stretched  northward  toward  Sudley 
Ford,  on  the  Bull  Run ;  then  came  E well's  division,  under  Lawton,  ie  the 
centre;  then  Jackson's  own  division,  now  commanded  by  Starke,  ou.  the 
right,  resting  near  the  little  hamlet  of  Grovcton.  His  force  lay  mainly  be- 
hind an  abandoned  railroad,  whose  deep  cuttings  formed  a  strong  intrench- 
ment.  The  ground  was  thickly  wooded.  His  artillery  was  mainly  massed 
in  on  low  ridges  in  the  roar  of  his  right  Jackson's  front  fell  back  about 
half  a  mile  until  they  reached  the  abandoned  railroad,  where  a  fierce  com- 
bat ensued.*  Milroy  andSchurz,  of  Sigel's  corps,  charged  fiercely  upon  the 
enemy,  sheltered  by  this  embankment,  but  were  driven  back;  the  charge 
was  repeated,  and  again  repulsed.  The  Confederates  then  ndvanccd,  but 
were  checked  by  a  hot  artillery  fire,  and  fell  back  to  their  position.*  Jnck- 
son  was  fighting  a  defensive  battle,  in  order  to  hold  his  position  until  rc-on- 
forced  by  Longstrecl,  who  was  rapidly  coming  up.  Popo  camo  upon  tho 
field  about  noon,  and,  in  reply  to  Sigel's  request  for  aid,  told  him  that  he 
must  hold  his  ground,  but  that  he  should  not  be  again  pushed  into  action, 
for  McDowell  and  I'orter  were  coming  up  from  Manassas  by  the  Gainesville 
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road,  and  would  soon  fall  upon  tbe  enemy's  flank  and  probably  upon  hi9 
rear."  Heintzelman's  corps,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kear- 
ney, had  meanwhile  come  upon  the  field  and  taken  position  on  the  right, 
and  Reno's  corps  between  Sigel  and  Heintzelman.  For  four  hours  a  series 
of  sharp  skirmishes  ensued  along  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Confederate 
line.2 

Longstreet's  command,  Lee  accompanying,  had  been  advancing  in  the 
track  of  Jackson.  It  reached  White  Plains,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  where  the  night  was  passed, 
and  at  dawn  of  the  28th  pressed  forward  to  that  narrow  defile,  which  a  thou- 
sand men  could  have  held  against  five  times  their  number.  Presuming  it 
to  be  held,  Longstreet  sent  a  part  of  his  force  by  a  rough  mountain  path  to 
Hopewell  Gap,  three  miles  northward,  to  turn  the  Union  rear.  But  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  tbe  key  to  every  thing,  was  not  held.  After  some  skirmish- 
ing, the  Confederates  poured  through  and  gained  its  eastern  mouth.  Rick- 
ctts,  commanding  a  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  had  been  sent  from  Gaines- 
ville in  that  direction  "  to  assist  Colonel  Wyudham,  who,  at  10  15  A.M.,  re- 
ported the  enemy  passing  through  Thoroughfare  Gap."  He  pushed  for- 
ward rapidly,  but  was  too  late.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  before  reaching 
the  Gap,  he  met  Wyndham's  skirmishers  retiring  before  the  enemy,  who 
were  already  in  possession.  After  vainly  attempting  to  check  them,  find- 
ing himself  outflanked  on  both  sides,  he  retreated  to  Gainesville,  and  thence 
to  Manassas,  and  the  way  was  open  for  Longstreet  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Jackson,  who  stood  at  bay  on  his  chosen  ground.3 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Longstreet's  columns  were  united,  and 
the  advance  to  join  Jackson  was  resumed.  Before  they  reached  Gainesville, 
the  noise  of  the  battle,  five  miles  distant,  was  heard.  The  wearied  troops 
pressed  on  with  renewed  vigor.  His  advance  passed  through  Gainesville 
about  nine  o'clock,1  and  in  an  hour  began  to  come  upon  the  field,  and  took 
positions  on  the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  Jackson.  The  Confederate  right 
now  extended  across  the  Warreuton  Turnpike  to  the  Manassas  Railroad. 
The  joint  order  to  Porter  and  McDowell  directing  them  to  move  toward 
Gainesville,  found  these  commands  near  Bethlehem  Church,  two  miles  west 
of  Manassas,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  King's  division 
had  been  detached  from  McDowell,  and  placed  under  Porter  for  a  special 
purpose.  McDowell,  being  senior  officer,  assumed  command,  and  gave  Por- 
ter an  order  for  his  movements,"  and  pushed  his  corps,  including  King's  di- 
vision, toward  the  battle-field,  whioh  ho  reached  at  about  four  o'clock.  Pope, 
who  was  wholly  unaware  that  Longstreet  had  united  with  Jackson,6  now 
sent  an  order  to  Porter  to  come  into  action.  "  Your  tine  of  march,"  he 
wrote,  "brings  you  in  on  the  enemy's  right  flank.  I  desire  you  to  push 
forward  into  action  at  once  on  tho  enemy's  Hank,  and,  if  possible,  ou  hia 
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rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General  Reynolds.     The 
enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon 
as  you  engage  their  flank.     Keep  beavy  reserves,  and  use  your  batteries, 
keeping  well  closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.     In  case  you  are  obliged  to 
fall  back,  do  so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communi- 
cation with  the  right  wing."     This  order  was  dispatched  at  half  past  four, 
and  received  by  Porterjust  two  hours  later.     He  attempted  to  get  his  lead- 
ing division,  Morell's,  into  position;  but,  thinking  the  enemy  in  front  in  top 
great  force,  and  judging  the  country  impassable  for  artillery,  did  not  ad- 
vance, and  retained  his  former  position  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  battle  which  was  going  on  four  miles  away.    The  fail- 
ure to  execute  this  order  forms  the  second  and  gravest  charge  against  Porter. 
Sharp  fightiag,  something  more  than  mere  "  skirmishing,"  bad  been  going 
on  all  the  afternoon,  especially  upon  the  Confederate  left,  somewhat  weakly 
held  by  A.  P.  Hill,  with  considerable  intervals  between  some  of  his  regi- 
ments.    By  three  o'clock  the  fighting  here  had  assumed  the  proportions  of 
a  battle.     Grover,  with  bis  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  rushed  in  upon  the 
enemy  a  little  to  the  right  of  his  extreme  left.     Of  this  charge  Jackson 
says :'  "  The  Federal  infantry,  in  large  force,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  our 
left,  occupied  by  the  division  of  General  Hill.     It  pressed  forward,  in  defi- 
ance of  our  fatal  and  destructive  fire,  with  great  determination,  a  portion  of 
it  crossing  a  deep  cut  in  the  railroad  track,  and  penetrating,  in  beavy  force, 
an  interval  of  nearly  175  yards,  which  separated  the  right  of  Gregg's  from 
the  left  of  Thomas's  brigade.     For  a  short  time  Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  command.     But  the  14tli 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  then  in  reserve,  with  the  45th  Georgia,  attacked 
the  exultant  enemy  with  vigor,  and  drove  them  back  across  the  railroad 
track  with  great  slaughter.    The  opposing  forces  at  one  time  delivered  their 
volleys  into  each  other  at  the  distance  often  paces."    Grover  says:2  "  After 
rising  the  hill  under  which  my  command  lay,  an  open  field  was  entered,  and 
from  one  edge  of  it  gradually  fell  off  in  a  slope  to  a  valley  through  which 
ran  a  railroad  embankment.     Beyond  this  embankment  the  forest  contin- 
ued, and  the  corresponding  heights  beyond  were  held  by  the  enemy  in  force, 
supported  by  artillery.     At  three  P.M.  I  received  an  order  to  advance  in 
line  of  battle  over  this  ground,  pass  the  embankment,  enter  the  woods  be- 
yond, and  bold  it.     We  rapidly  and  firmly  pressed  upon  the  embankment, 
and  here  occurred  a  short,  sharp,  and  obstinate  hand-to-hand  conflict,  with 
bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets.     Many  of  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  in 
their  tracks;   others  struck  down  with  the  butts  of  pieces,3  and  onward 
pressed  our  line.     In  a  few  yarda  more  it  met  a  terrible  fire  from  a  second 
line,  which  in  its  turn  broke.     The  enemy's  third  line  now  bore  down  upon 
our  thinned  ranks  in  close  order,  and  swept  back  the  right  centre  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  left.     With  the  gallant  16th  Massachusetts  in  our  centre,  I  tried 
to  turn  bis  flank,  but  the  breaking  of  our  right  and  centre,  and  the  weight 
of  the  enemy's  lines,  caused  the  necessity  of  falling  back  first  to  the  embank- 
ment, and  then  to  our  first  position,  behind  which  we  rallied  to  our  colors." 
In  thin  fierce  conflict,  lasting  only  twenty  minutes,  Grover,  out  of  less  than 
2000  men,  lost  484.  __^^_ 


Kearney,  on  the  extreme  Union  right,  afterward  advanced,1  and  swept 
"with  a  rush  the  first  line  of  the  enemy.  This  was  most  successful.  The 
enemy  rolled  upon  bis  own  right.  It  presaged  a  victory  for  us  all.  Still, 
our  force  was  too  light.  The  enemy  brought  up  rapidly  heavy  reserves,  so 
that  our  farther  progress  was  impeded."2 

A.  P.  Hill1  thus  describes  the  fight  toward  evening :  "  The  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  to  turn  our  left,  and  overwhelm  Jackson's  corps  be- 
fore Longstreet  came  up;  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  persistent  and 
furious  onsets  were  made  by  column  after  column  of  infantry,  accompanied 
by  numerous  batteries  of  artillery.  Soon  my  reserves  were  all  in,  and  up  to 
six  o'clock  my  division,  assisted  by  the  Louisiana  brigade  of  General  Hayes, 
with  a  heroic  courage  and  obstinacy  almost  beyond  parallel,  had  met  and 
repulsed  six  distinct  and  separate  assaults,  a  portion  of  the  time  a  majority 
of  the  men  being  without  a  cartridge.  The  enemy  prepared  for  a  last  and 
determined  attempt.  Their  serried  masses,  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  bold  bearing  made  the  chance  of  victory  tremble  in  the  bal- 
ance. Casting  about  for  help,  fortunately  it  was  here  reported  to  me  that 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Lawton  and  Early  were  near  by,  and,  sending  for 
them,  they  promptly  moved  to  my  front  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  and 
this  last  charge  met  the  same  fate  as  the  preceding.  Having  received  an 
order  from  General  Jackson  to  endeavor  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  my 
commanders  of  brigades  contented  themselves  with  repulsing  the  enemy 
and  following  tbcm  up  but  a  few  hundred  yards."  Both  sides,  as  usual, 
claim  to  have  fought  against  superior  numbers;  but  a  comparison  of  the  di- 
visions engaged,  as  shown  in  the  respective  reports,  shows  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  at\he  close  a  considerable  preponderance.  That  is,  A.  P.  Hill, 
Ewcll,  and  Lawton  outnumbered  Hooker,  Kearney,  and  Reno,  to  whom  they 
were  opposed.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Longstreet  upon  the  right  enabled 
Jackson  to  concentrate  nearly  his  whole  strength  to  resist  this  attack  upon 
his  left. 

At  half  past  five,  McDowell  having  come  up,  Pope,  supposing  that  1  or- 
ter  was  advancing,  in  compliance  with  the  order  sent  an  hour  before,  but 
only  receivod  an  hour  later,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Jackson's  right,  which, 
ignorant  of  Longstreet's  arrival,  he  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  right  of  the 
whole  Confederate  force  on  the  field.4  This  attack  was  made  along  the 
Warrenton  Turnpike  by  King's  division,  then  commanded  by  Hatch,  of 
McDowell's  corps,  who,  "  trusting  to  find  the  enemy  in  retreat,  as  he  was 
told,  and  hoping  to  turn  their  retreat  iuto  a  flight,  took  the  men  forward 
with  an  impetuosity  akin  to  rashness."6  Instead  of  finding  a  retreating  eu- 
cmy,  he  was  confronted,  after  marching  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  by  a  strong 
force.  A  fierce  struggle,  lasting  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  took  place,  mainly 
between  Doubleday's  and  Patrick's  brigades  on  the  Union  side,  and  those- 
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of  Hood  and  Evans  on  tbe  Confederate.  The  result,  as  told  by  Hatch,  was: 
'■  Night  had  now  come  on.  Our  loss  had  been  severe,  and  the  enemy  oc- 
cupying a  position  in  the  woods  on  our  left,  I  was  forced  to  give  the  order 
for  a  retreat.  The  retreat  was  executed  in  good  order,  the  attempt  to  fol- 
low being  defeated  by  a  few  well-directed  volleys  from  Patrick's  brigade."1 
Longstreet  says:  "Hood,  supported  by  Evans,  made  a  gallant  attack,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  back  until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  enemy's  entire  force 
was  found  to  be  massed  directly  in  ray  front,  and  in  so  strong  a  position 
that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  move  on  against  his  immediate  front, 
so  the  troops  were  quietly  withdrawn  at  one  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
After  withdrawing  from  the  original  attack,  my  troops  were  placed  in  the 
line  first  occupied,  and  in  the  original  order."2 

The  battle,  as  a  mere  conflict  of  force,  was  wholly  undecisive,  Tbe  Con- 
federates had  not  been  permanently  driven  a  rod  from  any  position  which 
they  wished  to  hold  ;  at  most,  their  extreme  weak  left,  which  was  altogether 
"in  the  air,"  had  been  drawn  in  a  little  toward  the  centre.  But  Jackson 
had  gained  hia  object.  He  had  held  his  ground  until  Longstrcet's  whole 
force  had  come  up  and  taken  position  by  his  side  and  in  his  rear.  Not  so 
thought  Pope.  He  believed  that  Jackson  bad  suffered  a  defeat,  which  only 
the  absence  of  Porter  bad  prevented  from  being  decisive.1  Early  next 
morning  be  sent  to  Washington  the  news  of  hia  success.  "  We  fought,"  he 
wrote, "  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with  tbe  combined  forces  of  the  en- 
emy, which  lasted  with  continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  after  dark,  by 
which  time  the  enemy  was  driven  from  tbe  field,  which  we  now  occupy. 
Our  troops  are  too  much  exhausted  to  puah  matters,  but  I  shall  do  so  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  as  goon  aa  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  comes  up 
from  Manassas.  The  enemy  is  still  on  our  front,  but  badly  used  up.  We 
have  lost  not  less  than  8000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  field,  the  enemy  have  lost  at  least  two  to  our  one.  He  stood 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  every  attack  was  made  by  ourselves.  Our 
troops  behaved  splendidly.  The  battle  was  fought  on  .the  identical  field  of 
Bull  Run,  which  greatly  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  our  men.  The  news 
just  reaches  us  from  the  front  that  the  enemy  in  retreating  toward  the 
mountains,  I  go  forward  to  see.  We  have  made  great  captures,  but  I  am 
not  able  yet  to  form  an  idea  of  their  extent."  McDowell  wrote  a  littlo 
more  cautiously:  "I  have  gone  through  a  Hccond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on 
the  identical  field  of  last  year,  and  unhurt.    The  victory  ia  decidedly  ours."* 

At  half  past  eight  on  the  evening  of  tho  29th,  Pope  sent  u  peremptory 
order  to  Porter  to  march  at  once  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  ho  was  to  ap- 
pear at  daylight,6  Two  of  hia  brigades,  that  of  Griffin,  mid  Piatt'o,  tem- 
porarily attached  to  hia  corpa,  by  some  misconception  of  orders,  marched 
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to  Centreville,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  day.  The  rest  of 
his  corps,  7000  strong,  joined  Pope  near  Groveton  early  jn  the  morning. 
Pope's  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  brigades,  5000  strong, 
and  Banks's  corps  of  the  same  number,  which  was  at  Bristoe  in  charge 
of  tbe  railroad  and  wagon  trains,  was  at  last  concentrated.  Its  effective 
strength  was  now  reduced  to  40,000.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  combined 
forces  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  now  under  Lee,  who  was  on  the  field  and 
assumed  command,  numbering  about  60,000.'  Both  armies  were  exhausted 
by  their  previous  marching  and  fighting,  and  neither  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion for  a  while  to  assume  the  offensive.  Pope  was,  indeed,  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  a  letter  which  be  received  at  daybreak  from  Franklin,  inform- 
ing bim  that  rations  and  forage  would  be  sent  from  Alexandria  if  he  would 
send  a  cavalry  escort  to  bring  out  tbe  trains.  He  had  no  cavalry  to  send, 
and  if  he  had,  they  could  not  go  and  return  in  time  to  furnish  bis  men  with 
the  supplies  of  which  they  were  in  sore  need.  "It  was  not  tilt  I  received 
this  letter,"  he  says,  "  that  I  began  to  feel  discouraged  and  nearly  hopeless 
of  any  successful  issue  to  the  operations  with  which  I  was  charged."2  The 
natural  course,  under  the  circumstances,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  one 
which  he  had  contemplated  the  day  before:  to  have  fallen  back  to  Centre- 
ville, or  even  beyond,  and  meet  his  supplies  and  the  re-enforcements,  which 
could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  from  Alexandria.  Meanwhile  ho  be- 
came convinced  that  the  enemy  was  actually  retreating.  Lee  was  drawing 
in  Jackson's  exposed  left,  and  the  movement  of  Longstreet's  strong  right 
was  hidden  from  view  by  intervening  hills  and  woods.  A  paroled  pris- 
oner came  in  and  reported  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  in  rapid 
retreat.  This  soldier  had  come  into  Porter's  lines,  and  was  sent  by  bim  to 
Pope  with  an  assurance  that  be  did  not  believe  a  word  of  tbe  story.  Pope 
replied  that  he  believed  the  soldier,  and  ordered  Porter  to  advance. 

At  noon  Pope  gave  a  general  order  to  pursue  the  enemy  thus  presumed 
to  be  retreating,  and  special  orders  to  different  commanders.3  Lee  had  no 
occasion  or  intention  of  retreating,  nor  did  he  propose  to  attack,  but  chose 
to  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy.  His  position  was  the  same  as  on  the 
previous  day,  except  that  Jackson's  extreme  left  was  drawn  in  a  little.  Uis 
line  stretched  northward  for  a  mile,  in  a  somewhat  irregular  crescent  form, 
the  convex  side  facing  the  east,  and  following  the  course  of  thickly  wooded 
heights;  its  centre  was  also  protected  by  a  deep  cutting  for  an  unfinished 
railroad,  which  formed  an  admirable  earth -work.  Longstreet's  line  ran 
southeastward  behind  the  crest  of  another  wooded  ridge,  which  concealed 
him  wholly  from  tbe  view  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  his  presence  and  position 
was  entirely  unknown.  His  reserves  lay  considerably  beyond  the  rear  of 
Jackson,  so  that  at  any  moment,  without  disturbing  his  front,  he  could  sus- 
tain Jackson.  His  force  being  larger  and  his  line  shorter  than  that  of  Jack- 
son, his  brigades  were  much  more  closely  massed.  The  whole  line  resem- 
bled an  irregular  L,4  Jackson  forming  the  perpendicular,  Longstreet  the 
horizontal  line.  Between  Jackson's  right  and  Longstreet  was  a  considera- 
ble interval ;  this  was,  however,  swept  by  artillery  massed  behind  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  in  the  rear,  only  tbe  muzzles  of  the  guns  being  visible.  Pope, 
still  believing  that  Jackson's  right  was  the  right  of  the  entire  Confederate 
force,  instead  of  being  in  fact  its  centre,  directed  his  main  attack,  or,  as  he 
fancied,  his  "pursuit,"  upon  this  point.  His  line  of  battle  conformed  close- 
ly to  that  of  Lee.  On  the  extreme  right  was  Heintzelman,  then  Reno,  then 
Sigel,  forming  tbe  perpendicular,  confronting  Jackson  ;  the  other  wing  con- 
sisted of  McDowell's  command,  which  comprised  his  own  corps,  that  of  Por- 
ter, and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  under  Reynolds — Porter  being  in  the 
advance,  and  Reynolds  to  bis  right.  During  the  action  some  changes  took 
place.  Of  McDowell's  corps,  King's  division,  now,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
under  Hatch,  were  sent  forward  with  Porter,  and  Ricketts  was  added  to 
Heintzelman,  while  Reynolds  was  in  effect  left  to  act  for  himself.5 

After  some  hours  of  sharp  cannonading,  Sykes's  division  of  Porter's  corps 
was  pushed  forward  to  support  an  advance  to  be  made  by  Butterfield.  Thus 
far  they  had  seen  none  of  the  Confederate  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  of  his  ar- 
tillery only  tho  muzzles  of  the  cannon.  Butterfiekl's  advance  must  have 
been  ordered  upon  the  supposition  that  Jackson  was  in  full  retreat  It  waa 
gallantly  made,  and  gallantly  supported, but  it  failed  utterly.  Jackson,  shel- 
tered by  the  railway  embankment,  was  as  secure  as  earth-works  could  make 
him,  and  poured  in  a  furious  fire,  which  tore  in  pieces  the  assailants  as  they 
emerged  from  tho  woods,  their  own  fire  being  almost  harmless  against  a 
sholtcrcd  foe.B  Reno  and  Heintzelman  at  the  same  time  assailed  Jackson 
farther  to  the  right,  aided  by  Reynolds,  who  had  been  moved  thither  from 
the  rear,  where  they  had  been  posted  to  support  Porter's  "pursuit."7  Jack- 
son found  his  centre  and  left  sorely  pressed.  "Tho  Federal  infantry,"  he 
sayB,  "  about  four  o'clock  moved  from  under  tho  cover  of  tho  wood,  and  nd- 
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vaiiced  in  several  lines,  first  engaging  the  right,  but  soon  extending  the  at- 
tack to  the  centre  and  left.  In  a  few  moments  our  entire  line  was  engaged 
in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  enemy.  As  one  line  was  re- 
pulsed another  took  its  place,  and  pressed  forward  as  if  determined,  by  force 
of  numbers  and  fury  of  assault,  to  drive  us  from  our  positions.  So  impetuous 
and  well  sustained  were  these  onsets  as  to  induce  me  to  send  to  the  com- 
manding general  for  re-enforcements."1  Lee  informed  Longstreet  of  Jack- 
son's peril;  but,  before  any  succor  could  be  sent,  Longstreet  found  that  he 
could  better  aid  Jackson  by  another  movement  "  From  an  eminence  near 
by,"  he  says,  "one  portion  of  the  enemy's  masses  attacking  General  Jackson 
were  immediately  within  iny  view,  and  within  easy  range  of  batteries  in 
that  position.  It  gave  me  an  advantage  that  I  did  not  expect  to  have,  and 
I  made  haste  to  use  it.  Two  batteries  were  ordered  for  tbe  purpose,  and 
one  placed  in  position  and  immediately  opened.  As  it  was  evident  that  the 
attack  upon  General  Jackson  could  not  be  continued  ten  minutes  under  the 
fire  of  tbese  batteries,  I  made  no  movement  with  my  troops.  Before  the 
second  battery  could  be  placed  in  position  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  ranks  were  broken,  and  that  portion  of  the 
army  put  to  fliglit.  A  fair  opportunity  was  offered  me,  and  the  intended 
diversion  was  changed  into  an  attack.  My  whole  line  was  rushed  forward 
at  a  charga"2 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  field  on  the  Union  left,  as  seen  from  its  positions. 
Butterfield's  brigade  had  marched  up  tbe  bill  upon  the  as  yet  invisible  ene- 
my. "As  he  advanced  there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  rebel  forces, 
and  the  whole  side  of  tbe  hill  and  edges  of  the  wood  swarmed  with  men  be- 
fore unseen.  The  effect  was  not  unlike  flushing  a  covey  of  quails."3  War- 
ren—then colonel,  soon  to  be  major  general — commanding  a  weak  brigade 
of  two  regiments,  numbering  together  1000  men,  seized  a  commanding  posi- 
tion  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Reynolds,  and  held  it 
until  be  was  fairly  enveloped  by  the  advancing- enemy,  and  retreated  only 
when  the  rest  of  Porter's  corps  bad  been  driven  back.  Out  of  480  men  of 
the  5th  New  York,  he  lost,  in  killed,  79 ;  wounded,  170 ;  missing,  48.  The 
10th  New  York,  out  of  510  men,  lost  23  killed,  6o  wounded,  48  missing — 
412  out  of  1000  in  this  one  action.1  Porter's  corps  was  thus  compelled  to 
bear  the  whole  onset  of  Longstreet's  advance.  Outnumbered  fully  three  to 
one,  outflanked  on  the  left,  and  unsheltered  on  the  right,  where  Reno  and 
Heintzelman  were  falling  back  from  the  enfilading  fire  of  Longstreet's  bat- 
teries and  the  fierce  onset  of  Jackson's  advance,  it  retreated,  firet  to  tbe  pla- 
teau of  the  Henry  House — the  scene  of  the  final  struggle  at  Bull  Run  a  year 
before — and  then,  the  eDemy  still  outflanking,  across  Bull  Run  to  Centre- 
ville.  "Warren's  desperate  stand  had  not,  however,  been  unavailing.  To  all 
seeming,  it  saved  the  defeat  from  becoming  a  rout*  The  retreat  was  made 
in  good  order.  Porter's  corps,  though  defeated,  was  not  routed,  and  Sykes's 
regulars  covered  the  retreat  of  a  portion  of  the  army.  They  had  performed 
the  same  service  on  the  same  ground  a  year  before.  Out  of  scarcely  7000 
men,  Porter's  corps  lost,  in  the  few  hours  during  which  this  action  lasted, 


2164  men,  of  whom  823  are  put  down  as  killed,  1323  wounded,  and  518 
missing.1 

The  main  stress  of  the  "battle  had  fallen  upon  the  centre  of  both  armies, 
from  thence  extending  to  the  Confederate  left  and  the  Union  right.  Hook- 
er, on  the  Union  right,  assailed  Hill,  and  gained  some  advantage.3  But 
when  the  main  attack  bad  failed,  and  the  anticipated  pursuit  had  become  a 
retreat,  the  whole  Union  force  was  ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Centreville, 
The  order  was  given  at  eight  o'clock.  The  army  retreated  in  order.  It 
had  suffered  a  defeat;  but  there  was  no  disgraceful  panic  like  that  which 
had  marked  the  close  of  the  battle  fought  a  year  before  on  almost  the  same 
ground.3 

In  this  three  days'  battle  the  Confederate  loss  was  about  8*400 :  1400 
killed,  7000  wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  much  larger,  probably  about 
11,000.'  This,  however,  by  no  means  measures  the  diminution  which  the 
army  bad  undergone.  Many  bad  been  made  prisoners ;  Lee  says  "  more 
than  7000,  in  addition  to  about  2000  wounded  left  in  our  hands."  The 
straggling  had  been  enormous.     "Half  of  the  great  diminution  of  out 


1  General  Pope  says  (Rejiort,  2+) :   "The  attack  of  l'anev  was  neither  vigorous  nor  persistent, 

and  his  troops  souu  retired  in  considerable  corifnsioi As  soon  its  ihey  could  be  rallied,  I 

pushed  them  forward  to  support  our  left,  and  they  there  rendered  most  conspicuous  service,  espe- 
cially the  brigade  of  regular*  under  Colonel  Buchanan."     Buchanan,  however  (Ibid.,  152),  says: 

Abo-it  5  P.M.  the  brigade  wns  uiihilrnv.ii  in  iidiuinilile  order."  Chapman,  who  commanded 
■'"      "About  3  30  P.M.,  by  General  Porter's 


admiration."  Those,  as  well  as  Warren's 
n  oflUi  carps  wo  have  nn  special  reports; 
Huttcrlield '»  hngudo  of  this  division  made 
m  of  two  brigades  amounted  to  1247,  ex- 
nut  indicate  any  want  of  vigor  :;i  its  al- 
Potler  was,  that  on  this  day  ha  "did  so 
impression  on  the  same,  and  did  fall  back 
Ling  nny  of  the  ureal  personal  efforts  to 
rifiees  and  make  the  re- 


'  Jackson,  in  I.tt's  R>p.,  fi.,  96.  '  Longstreet,  in  tea's  Rep.,  ii.,  82. 

»  Warren,  in  Pope's  Report,  150.  *  Sykcs,  in  Pope's  Report,  117,  162. 

*  Longstreet  says,  "The  commanding  general  soon  joined  me,  and  a  few  minutes  after  Major 
General  Anderson  arrived  with  his  division."  (This  division,  the.  largest  in  tbe  force,  numbering 
at  least  24  regiments,  formed  the  rear  of  Loogstrcct's  Command,  and  had  been  held  in  reserve  a 
little  to  the  rear.—  Let's  Rep.,  i.,  25.)  "The  attack  was  led  by  Hood's  brigade,  closely  support- 
ed by  Evans.  These  were  rapidly  re-enforced  by  Anderson's  division  from  the  rear,  Kemper's 
three  brigades  and  D.  R.  Jones's  division  from  the"  right,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  from  the  left.  The 
altackinc  columns  moved  steadily  forward  from  point  to  point,  following  the  movements  of  tho 
general  line.  These  were,  however,  somewhat  detained  by  an  enfilade  lire  frum  a  battery  on  ray 
left."  (This  was  Hsditt's  battery,  attached  to  Warren's  brigade.  See  Warren,  in  Pope's  Report, 
150.)  "This  threw  more  than  it's  proper  share  of  lighting  Upon  the  infantry,  and  enabled  the  en- 
emy to  escape  with  many  of  his  batteries,  which  should  have  fallen  into  our  hands." — Longstreet, 
in  Lee's  Rtp.,  ii.,  83. 


another  brigade  of  Sykes's  division,  says  (Ibid., 

order,  the  brigade  retired  in  admirable  order  to  ttia 

executed  with  surprising  order,  and  elieited  my  warm 

brigade,  lielongcd  to  Sykcs's  divi-iun.     Of  Morell's  dn 

hot  Sykes  incidentally  mentions  tlie  gallantry  with  win 

the  attack  upon  Jackson.     The  losses  in  Morcll's  ilti 

ceeding  by  a  third  those  of  Sykcs,  which  certainly  d' 

lack.      Among  the  specifications  in  the  chorees  agai 

feebly  fall  upon  the  enemy's  lines  os  to  make  little  or 

and  draw  away  his  forces  unnecessarily,  and  without 

rally  his  troops  or  keep  their  lines,  or  tu  inspire  his  troops  to  meet  the  i 

sistance  demanded  by  the  importance  of  his  position,"  etc     This  gpei'i  Ken  imp  vtuo,  However,  miu- 

drawn  by  the  judge  advocate,  without  uttering  any  proof  to  substantiate  it. —  Court- martial,  D. 

'  "Hooker's  division  now  advanced  into  the  woods  near  our  right,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
6omc  distance."  — Heintzelman,  in  Pope's  Report,  EG.  "Tho  onset,  was  so  fierce,  and  in  such 
force,  that  at  first  some  headway  was  made;  but  their  advance  was  again  checked,  and  eventually 
repulsed  with  great  loss."— A.  i\  Hill,  in  Lee's  Rep-,  ti.,  126. 

1  The  withdrawal  was  made  slowly,  quietly,  and  in  good  order,  no  pursuit  whatever  being  at- 
tempted by  the  enemy."— Pope's  Report,  24."  "The  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  fords  over  Bull' Run,  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  operations  until  morning,  when  the 
eavalrv,  being  pushed  forward,  discuvercd  ibut  the  enemy  had  escaped  to  tbe  Strong  position  at  Cen- 
treville."—ice's  Rep.,  i.,  25. 

*  The  Confederate  loss  can  be  fixed  very  closely  upon  otticiid  evidence,  lu  Ln's  Rep.,  \.,  CO,  is 
a  detailed  "  List  of  Casualties  at  Manassas  Plains  in  August,  IHfiL',"  made  out  by  regiments,  giv- 
ing the  loss  in  each.  The  whole  number  there  given  is  I01KI  killed,  til  54  wounded.  This  list  is 
apparently  not  complete,  tho  reports  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson  adding  considerably  to  the  number. 
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Lnngstrrel  (f  bid.,\i,  SO):  "Total  loss  In  Ihoe/irr-  ■iii.I.t  mv 

S!3d  ond  BOth  of  Aagtlit,  eiDbntiag  mrueas  ot  Rappaluni 

TV*  ire  iiyl  1 1  ii  re  !.'>r,  aii'l  Mnmiisoi. 

Juckwo  tltiitl.,  (I.,  'J-0:  "  I."J'.--  in  my  o.imi.iaii'l  in  it.-  ..j.  ne.i.u..  from  tho  Kappa- 

bsaouclc  to  tb«  I'otoDuo" 


.1M7        4353 


HiM        7603 


Dcdnct  from  tho  nbovo  loan  In  minor  engigr/axati  before  tho  21th 

(J  Mi,  1,60) 

And  louee  taUmnusd)  nt  Ctiintluy,  Sept.  L 


10O        400 
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This  includes  the  losses  at  Dristoe  on  the  27th.  which  are  also  included  in  the  Uuiod  losses. 

Tho  Union  losses  can  be  given  to  a  considerable  extent  only  by  estimate.  Porter's  and  Rey- 
nolds's loss  is  given  in  full,  Hcintielm nit's  with  the  exception  of  one  brigade.  Sigel  puts  his  whole 
loss  at  1983,  but  does  not  discriminate  between  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Wo  put  the  lastut 
500,  and  ap]>ortion  the  others  in  the  usual  proportion.  Of  the  losses  of  McDowell  and  Reno  wa 
find  no  lists. 

KUlri.  WovHvL    )INu. 

Porter. B83         1193  618 

Royurii). CT    .      S-vr         180 

»il».=.««.l ™J        "ft         *» 

SIbcIimv) sup        1300         -IPO 

Tutal  to  tbtuo  dlvLtuai 300        43SO        160* 

The  losses  in  McDowell's  and  Reno's  corps  «erc  probably  about  eonal  lo  the  above,  and  as  'ho 
field  remained  in  the  hands  uf  tho  enemy,  many  of  those  reported  as  missing  wore  doubtless  kil^d 
or  wounded ;  these  may  be  estimated  ut  bW).  l'uuing  till  these  imperfect  data  together,  we  csrv 
the  Union  loss  as  in  tho  text. 
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forces,"  says  Pope,  "was  occasioned  by  skulking  and  straggling  from  the 
army.  Tbe  troops  which  were  brought  into  action  fought  with  all  gallantry 
and  determination,  but  thousands  of  men  straggled  away  from  tbeir  com- 
mands, and  were  never  in  any  action.  I  had  posted  several  regiments  in 
tbe  rear  of  the  field  of  battle  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  although  many 
thousand  stragglers  and  skulkers  were  arrested  by  them,  many  others  passed 
around  through  the  woods,  and  did  not  rejoin  tbeir  commands  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign."1 

At  Centreville,  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  Pope  had  remaining  of 
McDowell's  corps,  10,000 ;  Sige),  7000;  Ileintzelman,  6000;  Reno,  6000; 
Porter,  9000,  including  the  two  brigades  which  had  strayed  thither  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th.  Banks,  with  5000,  had  rejoined  the  arm  y,  and  Sumner, 
with  11,000,  and  Franklin,  with  8000,  had  come  up  from  Alexandria,  rais- 
ing the  whole  army  to  62,000,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  -which  was  so  used  up  as 
to  be  unavailable.2  Lee,  after  the  battle,  had,  besides  cavalry,  about  60,000 
present;  but  D.  H.  Hill,  with  his  division,  which  had  left  Hanover  Junction 
on  the  26th,  was  close  at  band,  and  on  tbe  2d  of  September  came  up  with 
hi3  division  of  10,000.  Tbe  advantage  of  the  situation  was  then  really  in 
favor  of  the  Union  army.  The  forces  present  were  nearly  equal ;  but  Pope 
bad  strong  in  trench  men  Is,  and  might  certainly  expect  considerable  re-en- 
forcements at  once.3  His  troops  were,  indeed,  greatly  exhausted  by  tbe 
fighting,  and  marching,  and  privations  of  the  previous  week ;  but  Lee's  could 
not  have  been  in  better  plight.  They  had  fought  as  much,  marched  as  far, 
and  fared  quite  as  hard.* 

But  it  was  determined  at  'Washington  that  Centreville  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  whole  army  once  more  retreat  and  take  shelter  within  the 
defenses  of  Washington.  The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  rose  again 
to  its  height.  In  their  terror,  the  President  and  Hallcck  turned  to  McClel- 
Ian.  Pope  had  written  to  Halleck,  charging  "  many  brigade  and  some  di- 
vision commanders  of  the  forces  sent  here  from  the  Peninsula"  with  unsol- 
dierly  and  dangerous  conduct.  "The  constant  talk,  indulged  in  publicly 
and  in  promiscuous  company,  is,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  not 
fight.  You  can  have  hardly  an  idea  of  the  demoralization  among  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Potomac  Army,  arising  in  all  instances  from  personal 
feeling  in  relation  to  changes  in  commander-in-chief  and  others.  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  do  all  I  can,  and  will  most  assuredly  put  tbcm  where  they  shall 
fight  or  run  away."  He  urged  that  Halleck  "should  draw  back  this  army 
to  the  intrenchments  in  front  of  Washington,  and  set  to  work  in  that  secure 
place  to  reorganize  and  rearrange  it."s  The  President  urged  McClellan  to 
telegraph  to  his  friends  in  the  old  Army  or  the  Potomac,  adjuring  them  not 
to  fall  in  their  duty.  He  complied  by  writing  to  Porter:  "I  ask  of  you, 
for  my  sake  and  that  of  the  country,  that  you  and  all  my  friends  will  lend 
the  fullest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  to  General  Pope  in  all  the  opera- 
tions now  going  on.  Say  the  same  tiling  to  my  friends  in  tho  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  that  the  last  request  T  have  to  make  of  them  is  thnt,  for  their 
country's  sake-,  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope  the  Bamo  support  they  ever 


1  Poptf*  I{rj«>rt,  2(1. 

••Hallcck  wFopo:  ■'Aukihi.ii,  d  A.M.  Yoii  buro  do 
forward.  Couch'*  division  «oc»  to-driy.  Purl  of  It  won  I 
FfMiklhi  find  Bumnor,who  muil  bawlili  you.    Cnn'tyoii  r< 


io  nobly,     All  i 

10  Snii("Hior'H  h 
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way.,  or  lying  cxIihm«i.>.]  \,y  rh<:  u>,t.hU\<:  „r  nnl.fl, 
(ilo  their  rauikcla."—  Cooko*  Xtuncwalt  Juckwt,  2\ 


inon  wan  horo  [iraiputou 

to,  iiml  durliiu.  thin  limn 
inn  ovory  nwuiiilt.     Tim 
r  tlio  dimly  hlirh- 
iiiUI  scarcely  hi 
*  Fopa't  Report,  l' 


have  to  me."  In  writing  thus,  McClellan  merely. complied  with  the  request 
of  the  President.  "Neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,"  he  says,  "did  I 
think  for  one  moment  that  Porter  had  been,  or  would  be,  in  any  manner  de- 
relict in  the  performance  of  his  duty."  Porter  replied,  "You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  all  your  friends,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  bis  country,  will  ever 
give,  as  they  have  given  to  General  Pope,  their  cordial  co-operation  and 
constant  support  in  the  execution  of  all  orders  and  plans.  Our  killed  and 
wounded  attest  our  devoted  duty."  Halleck  wrote  to  McClellan,  whom  a 
hurried  order  had  virtually  stripped  of  all  command,  "You  will  retain  the 
command  of  every  thing  in  this  vicinity  not  temporarily  to  be  Pope's  army 
in  tho  field.  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with  your  ability  and 
experience."1 

On  the  31st,  the  day  after  the  battle,  a  heavy  storm  set  in ;  but  Jackson 
was  pushed  forward  toward  Fairfax  to  turn  the  Union  right,  aud  Pope  sent 
McDowell,  Heintzelman,  and  Reno  in  that  direction,  intending  to  attack  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September.  But  the  heads  of  tbe  two  forces  came 
in  contact  just  before  dark  on  the  1st,  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Chantilly.  A  fear- 
ful thunder-storm  was  raging,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  engagement  began. 
A  portion  of  the  Confederates  were  thrown  into  some  confusion;  then  re- 
enforced,  they  drove  back  Stevens's  division  of  Reno's  corps.  Stevens  was 
killed  in  the  front  of  his  troops.  Kearney  rushed' in  with  his  wonted  dash- 
ing bravery,  and,  riding  forward  alone  in  advance  of  his  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  fell  in  with  a  Confederate  soldier,  from  whom  he  inquired  the 
position  of  a  regiment.  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  turned  to  ride  away, 
when  the  soldier  fired,  and  Kearney  fell  from  bis  saddle  mortally  wounded. 
Darkness  closed  tbe  action,  each  army  retaining  a  portion  of  the  field,  and 
both  claiming  a  victory.  But  before  morning  the  whole  Union  army  was 
in  retreat  for  Alexandria.  Lee,  with  Longstreet's  corps,  came  up  during  the 
day,  and  was  joined  on  the  battle-field  by  D.H.Hill,  with  bis  division  fresh 
except  for  its  rapid  march. 

With  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  or  Ox  nil],  as  the  Confederates  name  it, 
closed  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia.  He  requested  at  its  close,  as  he  had 
done  at  its  beginning,  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  and  to  bo  returned  to  his  former  post  in  the  West.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  he  departed  from  Washington. 
The  Army  of  Virginia  ceased  to  exist  ns  such,  aud  tbe  whole  force,  resum- 
ing its  old  namo  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  again  placed  under  tho 
immediate  command  of  McClellan. 

It  would  bo  unjust  to  judge  of  the  campaign  of  Pope  by  its  unfortunate 
result,  or  by  the  censures  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  or  even  by  ihc  ac- 
count of  it  as  told  by  its  commander.  If  wo  turn  from  what  was  said,  and 
review  what  was  actually  done,  in  tho  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Confed- 
erate Reports,  we  shall  find  much  to  praise,  and,  until  the  hist  two  decisive 
days,  little  to  censure.  Tho  task  imposed  upon  him  was  a  difficult  one, 
Ilo  found  the  army  which  lie  was  to  command  disorganized  and  scattered. 
Some  of  the  corps  commanders  were  hostile  to  others.3  His  appointment 
was  distasteful  to  many,  ami  lie  hud  not  acquired  a  reputation  which  would 
Compel  all  to  acquiesce  in  its  wisdom,  however  mnoh  it  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  advancement.  Then  his  first  address  to  his  army  alienated 
tho  feelings  of  tho  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  portion  of  whom  were  to 
servo  under  him.     This  feeling,  though  less  strong  than  he  supposed,  stood 

1  MeO:iUp,t  840, 844. 

•  Wo  do  nol  earn  to  tlwoll  upon  this  point.  Atiiiuilmil  onwfa  nfli  tuny  bo  found  by  any  ono 
wIiq  nbooao*  io  read  Hiu  Kuporia  of  ilio  communion  of  wipi  uud  divlalona. 
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in  tbe  way  of  that  open  and  hearty  co-operation  which  is  essential  to  the 
highest  efficiency  of  an  urmy.  While  there  was,  we  think,  no  purposed 
neglect  in  supporting  him  in  act,  still  the  fact  that  his  plans  and  movements 
were  openly  censured  by  officers  high  in  rank  could  not  fail  to  demoralize 
those  of  lower  grade,  and  through  them  the  soldiers.  Hence' the  fearful 
amount  of  straggling  and  skulking  with  which  he  had  to  contend  from  the 
outset.  That  he  was  opposed  to  a  general  who  in  this  campaign,  and  ever 
after,  manifested  military  capacity  of  a  high  order,  and  whose  plans  were 
carried  out  with  unswerving  fidelity,  was  a  contingency  always  to  be  taken 
into  account.  That  he  was  from  the  first  called  to  meet  greatly  superior 
forces  was  owing  to  no  fault  on  his  part;  it  should  be  charged  to  those  who 
failed  to  send  to  him  the  re-enforcements  so  absolutely  essential  and  so 
positively  promised.  His  first  steps  toward  concentrating  his  forces  were 
none  the  less  commendable  because  so  perfectly  obvious.  For  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Run  he  is  nowise  responsible.  Had  it  proved  a  disastrous  defeat 
instead  of  a  bloody  but  indecisive  passage  of  arms,  no  blame  could  have 
attached  to  him.  Fettered  by  his  instructions,  and  buoyed  up  by  unful- 
filled promises  of  aid,  he  could  not  afterward  have  done  other  than  attempt 
to  hold  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness 
made  by  Stuart's  dash  upon  Catlett's  Station  was  an  accident  which  might 
have  happened  to  any  one,  and  the  like  of  which  happened  to  Lee  three 
weeks  later.  The  destruction  of  the  stores  at  Manassas  could  not  have 
occurred  had  the  assurances  been  true,  as  he  had  a  right  to  believe,  of  the 
force  by  which  that  place  was  held.  The  marchings  and  countermarch- 
ings  from  Manassas  to  Gainesville,  then  back  toward  Centreville,  and  again 
toward  Gainesville,  were  warranted,  aud  in  a  measure  compelled,  by  what 
be  had  at  the  moment  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  of  the  29th  was  delivered,  and  all  the  orders  given  on  the  sup- 
position that  Jackson,  with  about  25,000  men,  was  the  only  enemy  to  be 
encountered,  and  that  Longstreet  was  at  a  distance.  In  the  morning  he 
thought  that  "  the  indications  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  mov- 
ing in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  them  here  by  to-morrow  night 
oAlie  next  day."  He  must  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  at  half  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  order  was  written  informing  Porter  that  "your 
line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,"  and  directing  bim 
to  "push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  flank."  But  before 
the  order  was  received,  and  even  before  it  was  written,  a  considerable  part 
of  Longstreet's  corps  had  come  upon  the  field,  and  taken  position  upon 
Jackson's  right,  so  that  the  line  of  march  prescribed  to  Porter  would  have 
brought  him  far  to  the  left  of  what  was  then  tbe  enemy's  right  flank,  and 
directly  in  front  of  at  least  tbe  advance  of  the  enemy's  "whole  force.".  It 
is  certainly  strange  tbat  at  this  hour  Pope  should  have  been  uninformed 
that  Longstreet  was  on  the  field,  instead  of  being  thirty  or  forty  hours' 
march  away;  for  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  Buford  reported  to  McDow- 
ell that  before  that  time  be  had  seen  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  estimated 
by  him  at  more  than  13,000  men,  passing  Gainesville  and  apparently  march- 
ing directly  to  tbe  battle-field.1  Pope,  indeed,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
when  he  supposed  that  he  had  won  a  victory  and  that  the  enemy  were  in 
retreat,  declared  tbat  be  had  met  and 
driven  from  tbe  field  "  the  combined 
force  of  the  enemy,"  which  can  only 
be  interpreted  to  mean  the  united 
commands  of  Jackson  and  Long- 
street.  Still,  the  battle  of  the  day 
was  indecisive,  and  if  Pope  bad  car- 
ried out  bis  plan  of  tbe  morning,  and 
fallen  back  beyond  Bull  Run,  the 
substantial  fruits  of  victory  would 
have  been  his. 


Tbe  attack  of  the  30th  was  a  grave  military  error,  and  wholly  without 
excuse,  if  we  regard  General  Pope's  subsequent  explanations  as  setting  forth 
the  knowledge  which  he  then  had  of  his  condition  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after  daylight  be  "  began  to  feel  discouraged  and  nearly  hopeless 
of  any  successful  issue  to  tbe  operations  with  whicb  be  was  charged."  He 
was  aware,  by  "  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  tbe  day,  tbat  we  were  confronted 
by  forces  greatly  superior  to  our  own,  and  that  those  forces  were  being  every 
moment  largely  increased  by  fresh  arrivals;"  and  he  "therefore  advanced 
to  the  attack,"  in  order  to  "  lay  upon  the  enemy  such  blows  as  would  crip- 
ple bim  as  much  as  possible,  and  delay  as  long  as  practicable  any  farther 
advance  toward  the  capital."1  Yet  at  twelve  o'clock  he  ordered  the  forces 
under  McDowell  to  "  be  immediately  thrown  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy, and  press  him  vigorously  during  the  whole  day."2  That  is,  an  infe- 
rior force  was  to  pursue  one  already  superior,  which  was  every  moment 
largely  re-enforced,  in  the  very  direction  from  which  those  re-enforcements 
were  advancing.  Surely  the  thing  then  to  be  done  was  to  fall  back  beyond 
Bull  Run.  If  his  force  was  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  attacking  with  any 
hope  of  escaping  a  complete  defeat,  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  hold  the  line  of  Bull  Run  against  the  same  enemy;  and  so  long 
as  this  line  was  held,  the  enemy  would  be  effectually  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  farther  direct  advance  toward  the  capital. 

This  campaign  was  conducted  throughout  by  Lee  and  Jackson  with  rare 
ability.  It  grew  in  the  end  into  something  very  different  and  far  greater 
than  was  at  first  intended.  Jackson  was  sent  toward  the  Rappahannock 
merely  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Gordonsville  and  the  railroad.  Lee's  first 
object  was  to  remove  McClellan  from  his  position  on  the  James,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  tbat  "tbe  most  effectual  way  to  relieve  Richmond  from  any 
attack  from  that  quarter  would  be  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  and  advance  upon 
Pope."3  Halleck,  at  the  same  time,  was  equally  desirous  of  relieving  Rich- 
mond by  withdrawing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  McClellan,  sorely 
against  his  wish,  was  carrying  out  this  determination.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  Lee  was  assured  that  Richmond  was  no  longer  threatened  from  the  James, 
he  pushed  his  main  force  toward  the  Rappahannock,  hoping  to  overwhelm 
Pope  before  he  could  be  joined  by  McClellan.  To  do  this,  he  must  cross 
the  Rappahannock  in  front,  or  by  the  right  or  left  of  Pope,  who  confronted 
him  on  the  opposite  bank.  While  thus  manoeuvring,  the  seizure  of  Pope's 
dispatch-book  informed  him  of  the  precise  strength  and  position  of  the  Union 
forces,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  possible  by  a  rapid  march  to  gain  its 
rear,  cut  it  off  from  retreat,  supplies,  and  re-enforcements,  and  fall  upon  it 
with  such  a  preponderance  of  force  as  to  render  its  destruction  almost  in- 
evitable. Rapidity  of  execution  was  essential  to  the  success  of  this  plan, 
and  a  slight  failure  in  any  point  of  detail  might  be  fatal.  We  have  seen 
how  the  plan  was  executed.  Lee's  operations  from  the  2-ith  to  tbe  30th  of 
August  must  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  war.  To  find  its  equal 
in  boldness  of  conception,  we  must  go  forward  nine  months  to  the  time 
when  Grant  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  To  find  its  superior,  we 
must  go  forward  two  years  and  three  mouths  to  the  time  when  Sherman  be- 
gan his  great  March  to  the  Sea. 


1  Report,  23,  24. 


'  Lte'i  Rtp.,  i.,  19. 


'  Bnford,  in  Court-martial,  188.  Whatever 
was; then  known  or  might  hare  been  known, 
nothing  is  now  mure  certain  than  that  n  consid- 
erable part  of  LongJlre.t's  fine  joined  Jackson 
by  noon,  anil  bore  a  considerable  part  in  tbe  He- 
lton of  the  23th,  and  thai  before  night  his  whole 
corps,  with  the  exception  of  Anderson's  divi- 
sion, hud  arrived,  and  thil  enmo  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Lee  sayn  {Report,  i.,  23-25), 
"On  tbe  morning  'if  r  ti«  -  IV  it  1 1  ilie  whole  com- 
mand resumed  their  march,  the  sound  of  can- 
non announcing  that  Jriek-iun  was  ulrcady  en- 
gaged. Longairect  entered  the  turnpike  near 
Gainesville,  and  moving  down  toward  Grove- 
ton,  the  head  of  his  column  came  upon  the  field 
in  tbe  rear  „t  th-  m-mi1-  l-fr  '  After  sumo 
mamEuvring,  which  is  described,  "Longstreet 
be  right  of  Jnck-on,  Hood's 
i-.tt. a  i.v  Etwm, being  dc- 
Uirnpike,  and  at  right  angle* 
The*e  troops  were  "op^rted  on  the  left 
by  three  brigades  under  Wilcox,  and  by  n  liko 
force  on  the  right  under  Kemper,  D.  H.Jones's 
division  formed  on  the  extreme  riglitof  tbe  line, 
renting  on  the  Marui--.ii-,  Cap  Unilrond."  D.  It. 
JorJM  (IIA.1,,  ii.,  217)  fixes  the  lime  of  his  ar- 
rival at  "about  noon."  Lo  n  gs  t  rent  says  (lb  id., 
HI)  "that  the  nolle  of  battle  was  heard  before 
wereaehe.10ain-.Mll,  '  ..l,„h  mn-t  liavo  been 


about  eight,  for  llufor 
beyond  that  place  by  I 

vol u ran  soon  nficr  M 

of  the  enemy's  flank 
shot."    Hood,  vrhoM 
vnnee,  nays  f/fciU.  20 
came  up  with  the  ma 
tlnijiluiiiif  of  MiMjuawifl 

,;,','■  \,  , 

m  bead  of  my 
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n  the  day  wo 
General  Jack- 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  INVASION  OF  MARYL AND.— ANTIETAM. 
Hesult  of  the  Campaign  in  Virginia.  — Tho  Invasion  of  the  North.— Maryland  !  my  Maryland  !— 
Jackson's  Scheme— Lee's  Design.— His  Force— Crossing  the  Potomac.— Tho  Confedernte 
Force.— Lee's  Address  to  tho  People  of  Maryland.— His  lleception.—  Tlie  Command  given  to 
McClellnn.— Reorganization  of  tho  Federal  Army.— Movements  of  iho  Army.— Leo  divides 
his  Force.— Harper's  Ferry.— Tho  March  upon  the  Ferry.— Lee's  Order  comes  into  the  Hands 
or  McClellnn.— The  Investment  of  Harper's  Ferry.— lis  Capture.— McClellnn  and  Halleck.— 
McClellan  advances.— Bntlle  at  Turner's  Gap.— Battle  at  Cmmpion's  Gap.— Lee's  Position.— 
Ho  falls  back  across  tho  Antictnm.-~Tho  Battle-field  of  Aiitietum,— Annronch  of  the  Unioa 
Force. — Confedernte  Troops  come  up  from  Harper's  Ferry. — Movements  of  .Seniember  IG. — 
McClellan's  Plnn  of  Battle  for  the  nest  Day. —  Hooker  attacks  tho  Confederate  Left.— Is 
wounded.— His  Corps  repulsed.— Sirmnor  attacks  tbe  Left  and  Centre.— Sedgwick  repulsed 
on  the  Left.— Tbo  Fight  in  the  Centre. — State  of  the  Action  at  Noon.— Arrival  of  Franklin's 
Corps.— Its  Part  in  the  Engagement.— The  Confederates  worsted.— Their  critical  Position  on 
the  Left.— Over- caution  of  Sumner  and  McClellnn.— Burnside's  dilatory  Movements.— He 
crosses  the  Antictam  and  drives  back  tho  Enemy.— A.  P.  Hill  comes  up  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
— Buinsido  repulsed.— Close  of.tho  Battle.— Forces  in  and  out  of  Action.— Estimate  of  Losses. 
—Results  of  the  Bmtle.— The  President's  Proclamation  freeing  tho  Slaves. —After  tho  Battle. 
—Lee  recrosses  the  Potomac.— Affair  at  Shepherds-town.— McClellan  and  the  Administration. 
—Stuart's  Raid.— The  President's  Orders  to  Advance.— His  Letter  to  McClellan.— McClellan's 
Finns.— He  crosses  the  Potomac. — Advances  toward  Wnrrcnton.  — Lcc  moves  to  Culpepper. — 
Position  of  the  Armies. — McClellan  removed  from  Command,  and  Burnsido  appointed. 

IN  the  brief  campaign,  lasting  only  twenty  days  from  tbe  time  when  the 
contending  forces  first  encountered  at  Cedar  Kim,  and  only  a  week  after 
the  decisive  movement  for  taking  Pope's  army  in  the  rear  was  commenced, 
Lee  had  accomplished  more  than  be  bad  ventured  to  hope.  Not  only  bad 
the  siege  of  Richmond  been  raised,  but  Virginia  was  virtually  freed  from  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  armies;  the  main  part  of  the  force  which  bad  threat- 
ened North  Carolina  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign  thwarted  ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  abundant 
harvests  of  tbe  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  would  be  reaped  by  Confederate 
sickles,  and  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  Confederate  armies.  A  bolder 
thought  now  came  into  the  mind  of  tbe  Confederate  leader.  There  were 
yet  some  weeks,  the  most  favorable  in  all  the  year  for  active  military  oper- 
ations. During  these,  at  least,  the  war  might  be  carried  on  in  tbe  enemy's 
country.  And  so  the  noise  of  tbe  battle  of  Groveton  had  scarcely  ceased, 
■when  it  was  resolved  to  invade  tbe  State  of  Maryland. 

Political  considerations  had  much  to  do  with  this  determination.  It  had 
come  to  be  an  article  of  faith  that  Maryland,  from  geographical  position  and 
community  of  institutions,  belonged  to  the  Confederacy.  Richmond  was 
thronged  with  refugees  from  Maryland  who  declared  that  the  state  was  held 
within  the  Union  by  mere  force,  and  that  she  wanted  only  an  opportunity 
to  break  the  hated  bond.  The  song,  "Maryland!  my  Maryland!"  was 
thrummed  on  every  piano,  and  sung  by  every  voice.  It  was  held  to  be  the 
utterance  of  the  people.1  It  needed  only  the  presence  of  a  powerful  army 
to  arouse  the  whole  state,  and  bring  her  at  once  into  the  Confederacy.  This 
accomplished,  all  the  slave  states — for  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  already 
claimed  by  the  Confederacy  and  were  represented  in  its  Congress — would 
be  detached  from  the  Union.  After  the  secession  of  Maryland,  Washington 
could  be  no  longer  held  as  the  Federal  capital. 

Jackson  had  long  wished  to  lead  or  follow  in  an  invasion  of  the  North. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  proposed  to  march  directly  into 
Western  Virginia  with  10,000  men,  there  recruit  bis  army  to  25,000,  and 
then  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  crossing  at  Leesburg,  should  unite  with  his 
own  force;  both  should  advance  upon  Harrisburg,  and  thence  upon  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  of  1802.  With  the  heart  of  the  North  thus  pierced 
by  the  Southern  troops,  the  strategic  points  captured,  and  Washington  evac- 
uated, he  believed  that  the  Federal  government  would  succumb  and  agree 
upon  terms  of  peace.2  How  far  Lee  shared  in  these  sanguine  anticipations 
is  doubtful.  Uis  Report,  prepared  seven  months  later,  seems  to  imply  that 
he  proposed  merely  to  occupy  Maryland,  and  threaten  Pennsylvania.  He 
says:  "To  prolong  a  state  of  affairs  every  way  desirable,  and  not  to  let  the 
season  for  active  operations  pass  without  endeavoring  to  inflict  farther  in- 
jury upon  the  enemy,  the  best  course  appeared  to  be  to  transfer  the  army 
into  Maryland.  The  condition  of  Maryland  encouraged  the  belief  that  the 
presence  of  our  army,  however  inferior  lo  that  of  the  enemy,  would  induce 
the  Washington  government  to  retain  all  its  available  force  to  provide 
against  contingencies  which  its  course  toward  the  people  of  that  state  gave 
it  reason  to  apprehend.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  hoped  that  military  suc- 
cess might  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  any 
efforts  they  might  be  disposed  to  make  to  recover  their  liberty."  "It  was 
proposed  to  move  the  army  into  Western  Virginia,  establish  our  communi- 
cations with  Richmond  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and,  by 
threatening  Pennsylvania,  induce  the  enemy  to  follow,  and  thus  draw  him 
from  his  base  of  supplies."5 

On  the  2(1  of  September  Lee  was  joined  at  Chantilly  by  the  division  of 
D.  FI.  Hill,  consisting  of  five  brigades.  This  gave  him  a  force  of  about 
70,000  men  of  all  arms  with  which  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  the  North; 
for  by  battle,  disease,  and  straggling  he  had  lost  30,000.  Tho  united  army 
pushed  rapidly  on  to  the  Potomac,  Jackson  in  the  advance.  He  crossed 
the  river  at  a  ford  midway  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington,  thirty 
miles  from  each,  almost  at  the  point  where  eight  months  before  the  Union 
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forces  had  passed  over  into  Virginia  to  meet  the  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff! 
There  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  passage.  As  tbe  head  of  the  column 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  Jackson,  raised  from  his  usual  calm  de- 
meanor by  what  seemed  the  beginning  of  bis  cherished  plan  of  an  invasion 
of  the  North,  paused,  raised  his  hat,  while  bands  and  voices  struck  up  the 
words  and  music  of  "  My  Maryland."1  Tbe  entire  Confederate  force  fob 
lowed  hard  after,  and  on  the  7th  was  concentrated  near  Frederick  City,  next 
after  Baltimore  the  largest  town  in  Maryland.  All  told  they  numbered 
barely  60,000,  for  without  a  battle  thousands  had  fallen  exhausted  by  the 
way,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  swift  march.2 

Lee  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  It  was  right,  he  said, 
that  they  should  know,  as  far  as  concerned  "them,  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  the  Confederate  army  into  tbe  state.  "The  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  had  long  watched  the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  allied  to  the  states  of  tbe  South 
by  tbe  strongest  social,  political,  and  commercial  ties,"  and,  "believing  that 
the  people  of  Maryland  possessed  a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment," the  people  of  tbe  South  wished  to  aid  them  in  "  throwing  off  this 
foreign  yoke."  There  would  be  no  constraint  or  intimidation  ;  "this  army 
will  respect  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  while  the  Southern  peo- 
ple will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  your  natural  position  among  them,  they 
will  only  welcome  you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free  will." 

But  if  Lee  had  anticipated  a  general  rising  in  Maryland,  or  even  any  con- 
siderable accession  to  his  army,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Brad- 
ley Johnson,  a  Marylander  who  held  a  command  in  the  Confederate  army, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  tbe  provost-guard  at  Frederick.  He  put  forth  an 
address  to  tbe  people  calling  upon  them  to  join  the  delivering  forces.  "We 
have  arms  for  you,"  he  said;  "I  am  authorized  to  muster  in  for  the  war 
companies  and  regiments.  Let  each  man  provide  himself  with  a  stout  pair 
of  shoes,  ft  good  blanket,  and  a  tin  cup.  Jackson's  men  have  no  baggage." 
This  prospect  was  not  alluring  to  those  to  whom  war  bad  presented  itself 
as  a  gay  holiday  show.  When  the  theoretical  secessionists  of  Maryland  saw 
their  liberators,  officers  as  well  as  men,  barefoot,  ragged,  and  filthy,3  they 
looked  upon  them  with  hardly  concealed  aversion.  Yet  that  ragged  and 
begrimed  army  was  as  brave  a  body  of  soldiers  as  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Maryland  secessionists  exhausted  itself  in  a  few  women 
secretly  sewing  clothing  for  the  army,  and  in  presenting  to  Jackson  a  mag- 
nificent horse,  which  threw  him  the  first  time  he  mounted  it.* 

Tbe  command  of  tbe  Union  army  passed  quietly  and  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  into  the  hands  of  McClellan  even  before  Pope  had  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved.5 Tbe  President  and  General  Halleck  went  to  McClellan's  house  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d.  Lincoln  said  that  things  were  going  on  badly  in 
front;  the  army  was  in  full  retreat  upon  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and 
the  roads  were  filled  with  stragglers.  McClellan  should  go  out  and  meet 
the  army,  take  command  of  it  as  it  approached  the  works,  and  put  tbe  troops 
in  the  best  position  for  defense.  Until  this  was  said  Halleck  bad  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  President's  purpose.6  Lincoln  had  resolved,  in  bis  quiet  way, 
that  he  must  exercise  his  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  until 
he  could  find  some  man  into  whose  hands  this  power  could  be  intrusted. 
How  often  he  tried  to  find  such  a  man,  and  how  fully  he  trusted  him  when 
found,  this  history  will  show.  A  formal  order  was  forthwith  issued:  "Ma- 
jor General  McClellan  will  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  tbe  capital." 

McClellan  set  vigorously  to  work  to  reorganize  the  shattered  army. 
Some  changes  were  made  in  the  distribution  of  corps  and  commanders. 
Banks  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  around  Washington,  tbe 
command  of  his  corps  in  the  field  being  given  to  Mansfield,  a  veteran  offi- 
cer who  had  never  held  any  prominent  command,  but  had  shown  at  Nor- 
folk high  qualifications.  Hooker  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps  of 
McDowell,  who  disappeared  from  active  duty.  Burnside,  Sumner,  Frank- 
lin, and  Porter  retained  the  command  of  their  corps.  Thus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Burnside,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  all  the  corps  commanders 
had  served  under  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula.  The  core  of  the  army 
consisted  of  the  force  brought  from  before  Richmond.  So  admirably  bad 
this  been  organized  by  McClellan  that,  in  spite  of  the  shock  which  it  had 
experienced  in  its-  retreat  from  the  Chickabominy,  its  withdrawal  from  the 
James,  and  tbe  disasters  which  a  part  of  it  bad  suffered  under  Pope,  it  took 
at  once  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  and  formed  a  nucleus  nronnd  which 
were  rallied  the  troops  gathered  from  every  quarter.  In  a  week,  besides 
72,000  men  around  Washington,  and  13,000,  mostly  new  recruits,  left  un- 


1  Stonewall  Jadson,  308. 

'  Tho  extent  to  which  tho  army  was  reduced  by  fatigue  mid  exhaustion  i-  abundantly  testified 
to  by  nil  Confederate  accounts.  Lee  says  (llr/i.,  i.,  3b):  "Tho  nrdnons  services  in  which  our 
troops  bad  boon  engaged,  tholr  grant  privations  of  rest  and  food,  and  the  lung  marches  without 
nIioch.  had  greatly  reduced  our  ranks.  Theso  causes  had  Com  pel  led  thousands  of  bravo  men  to 
absent  themselves  anil  mnnv  more  inn  I  done  so  thmngh  iimvurtliy  in. .lives."     Cmiko  says  (Slone- 

wiillJarA-son.iHi):  "All  the  rondo  of  Northern  Virginin  were  lined  with  soldiers,! prolieiislvo- 

ly  denominated  'straggler*;'  bat  the  great  minority  of  these  men  lind  fallen  out  from  tho  advanc- 
ing column  frnni  physical  Imp. nihility  in  keep  up  with  it ;  thousands  were  not  »  ith  General  Leo 
became  they  had  no  shoes,  and  their  bleeding  feci  would  carry  (hem  no  further,  or  the  hoavy 
march  without  rations  had  broken  them  down.    This  great  crowd  toiled  on  |iaiufiilly  on  tho  wako 

of  tho  nvmv,  drugging  lb selves  flvo  or  six  mile*  a  day;   and  «hen  they  came  to  tbo  1'olnmnc, 

nenr  Leob'arg,  It  was  only  to  find  that  General  Lee  hml  swept  on,  that  General  McClellnn'fl  col- 
umn huh  bottteeii  him  mid  Ilium,  and  ifini  tboy  could  not  rejoin  their  commands.  Tho  citiicna 
i,f  tb.it  »li.. h-  r.  fern,  who  fed  ihcso  nnfiiilimute  parsons,  will  bear  testimony  that  numbers  snffl- 

eieni  n>  ri.np.iii an  arrnv  in  themselves  passed  the  Ilhio  Ridge  in  reiubv.vnns,  by  General  Lee's 

i.nl  i-,  ..i  Win.  1..  -:er.     These  '.'11,11110  or  110,000  moil  wero  not  in  the  battle." 

1  "Nun  had  I  be  ariav  been  su  dirlv,  rngged,  ami  ill  |m  .tided  us  mi  ibis  march."  — D.  R. 
■Tone,   in  f.ec't  Rep.,  if.,  221.  *  Stomulalt JncAwft,  80D,  SIS]  LteU  Rtp.,  li.,  111. 

1  Tho  government  had,  Iml 1,  wished  lo  renmve  him  from  the  command,  nnd  bad  twice  urged 

it  limn  Burnside,      He  declined  to  accent  It,  and  declared  ibat  If  iiiiiilcrti  could  bo  bo  arranged 

as  to  remove  tl hjecliotia  to  him,  McClellan  could  do  mow  with  the  arrnv  (ban  any  other 

mnn  —Oom.  ltr/>.,  6D0.  '  McC.  Rtp.,  IMS  j   Halleck,  in  Cbni.  Itfp.,  «L 
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accountably  and  against  MeClellan's  wish  at  Harper's  Ferry,  tbere  was  a 
movable  force  of  nearly  100,000  men  to  operate  against  Lee  in  Maryland. 
McClellan  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  this  force. 

McClellan  took  the  field  in  Maryland  in  person  on  the  7th,  when  the 
march  toward  Lee  was  fairly  begun.  The  army  moved  in  three  columns. 
The  right  wing,  under  Burnsidc,  comprised  his  own  corps  and  that  of 
Hooker.  The  centre,  under  Sumner,  comprised  his  own  corps  and  that  of 
Mansfield.  Franklin,  in  command  of  his  corps  and  Couch's  division,  had 
the  left.  Porter's  corps,  not  fully  organized,  followed  after.  The  move- 
ment was  slow,  for  Lee's  plan  had  not  yet  developed  itself.  In  the  six 
days,  from  the  7th  to  tbc  13th,  the  advance  was  barely  thirty  miles. 
McClellan  was  also  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  estimating  it 
at  120,000  men — twice  the  real  number. 

Lee's  object  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at  a  point  so  near  Washington,  in- 
stead of  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above,  and  thence  advancing  into  the  heart  of 
Maryland,  was  to  assume  a  position  which  should  threaten  both  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  This  he  supposed  would  draw  the  enemy  after  him; 
and  he  proposed  to  give  battle  to  the  Union  army  as  far  as  possible  from 
ite  base  of  supplies.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpoao,  be  believed 
that  the  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble him  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  Richtnom]  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  assumed  that  the  march  into  Maryland 
would  have  caused  the  Union  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  bo  withdrawn, 
as  they  should  have  been,  and  as  McGlullan  wished.  This  not  being  done, 
Lea  undertook  to  dislodge,  and,  if  possible,  cnpluro'tho  forces  there.  To 
effect  tliin,  he  divided  liis  army,  sending  the  whole  of  Jackson's  command 
and  half  of  Longstrcet's  toward  Harpor'H  Ferry,  retaining  with  himself  D. 
II,  Hill's  division,  half  of  Longstrcet's  corps,  and  tho  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry.1     McClellan's   advance  had  been    so   slow  that  L-'o  trusted  that 

1  JockeWn   "  command,"  iiidudl»K  A.~l\  Hill's  dWUL.u,  cuiuiitiugd  Tl  UriKiiili^     Loiiu- 


Harper's  Ferry  could  be  reduced  and  his  army  reunited  before  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy.1  In  forming  his  plan  of  operations,  Lee 
must  have  under-estimated  the  Federal  force  as  greatly  as  McClellan  over- 
estimated that  of  the  Confederates.  He  could  not  have  supposed  that  the 
enemy  whom  ho  had  outnumbered  and  defeated  at  Groveton,  and  whom  he 
had  seen  in  full  retreat  to  the  fortifications  at  Washington,  should  within 
ten  days  have  swelled  to  a  force  outnumbering  his  own  almost  three  to 
one.3  Ho  must  have  supposed  that  his  own  effective  force  and  that  of  the 
enemy  wero  about  equal. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  tho  Shenandoah. 
The  Potomac,  coming  from  tho  north,  meets  the  Shenandoah,  ranging  from 
tho  west,  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  tho  Blue  Ridge,  here  known  as  Elk  Mount- 
ain. Tho  united  streams  have  torn  a  narrow  passage  through  the  mountain, 
rending  it  from  summit  to  base,  leaving  on  cither  side  steep  cliffs  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Tho  eastern  cliff  is  Maryland  Heights;  tho  western,  on  tho 
Virginia  side,  Loudon  Heights.  In  tho  angle  at  tho  junction  of  the  rivers 
is  an  elevated  plateau,  falling  steeply  toward  the  Potomao,  and  sloping  gen- 
tly toward  tho  Shenandoah,  and  stretching  backward  at  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Tho  ridge  of  this  plateau  is  Bolivar  Heights,  at  tho 
foot  of  whioh  nestles  tho  village  of  Harper's  Ferry.     Some  one  had  once 
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called  this  place  "the  Thermopylae  of  America."  It 
might  have  been  so  in  the  times  when  war  was  waged 
with  bow  and  sword,  with  spear  and  sling,  but  with 
the  appliances  of  modern  warfare  the  place  has  no 
defensive  value.  It  is  completely  overlooked  by 
both  Loudon  and  Maryland  Heights  at  such  a  dis- 
tance and  height  that  a  plunging  fire  of  artillery  or 
musketry  can  be  poured  into  it  from  either  without 
the  possibility  of  reply.  It  is  a  mere  military  trap, 
unless  the  commanding  heights  are  also  held  in  force ; 
and  then  it  is  worthless,  as  no  enemy  need  go  near  it 
in  order  to  cross  the  Potomac  from  either  direction 
to  invade  Maryland  or  Virginia.  Johnston  had  per- 
ceived this  fifteen  months  before,  and  abandoned  the 
place  without  resistance,  and  against  positLva_orde_rsi 
the  moment  it  was  menaced.  Lee  strangely  consid- 
ered its  possession  essential  to  bis  proposed  opera- 
tions, and,  in  order  to  seize  it,  divided  his  army. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  the  course  of  the  campaign 
must  have  been  wholly  different  He  would  have 
fought  the  decisive  battle  far  in  the  interior  with  the 
whole,  instead  of  with  a  part  of  his  force.  Had  he 
been  defeated,  his  army  must  have  been  annihilated, 
for  the  victorious  enemy  would  have  been  between 
him  and  Virginia,  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  succor 
or  retreat.  Had  he  been  victorious,  he  might  prob 
ably  have  anticipated  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
for  beyond  the  Alleghanies  there  was  no  army  to 
oppose  him;  and  from  Philadelphia  he  might  have 
dictated  terms  of  peace. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  held  by  a  force  of  about  13,000, 
including  an  outpost  at  Martinsburg.  They  were 
raw  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Miles.  About 
1500  men  were  posted  on  Maryland  Heights,  the  re- 
mainder were  intrenched  on  Bolivar  Heights.  Lee's 
plan  was  to  surround  this  force,  and  thus  capture  it 
His  orders  were  issued  on  the  9th,  and  their  execu- 
tion commenced  the  next  morning.  Walker,  whose 
two  brigades  bad  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy  to  destroy  the  canal  aqueduct,  was  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  ascend  its  right  bank,  and  seize  Lou- 
don Heights.  McLaws,  with  eight  brigades,  was  to 
march  from  Frederick,  pass  the  South  Mountain  at 
Crampton's  Gap,  cross  the  narrow  valley  to  the  foot 
of  Maryland  Heights,  which  he  was  to  ascend  and 
occupy,  disposing  his  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
the  roads  winding  around  its  base,  thus  cutting  oft 
all  retreat  in  that  direction.  Jackson,  with  fourteen 
brigades,  was  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  at  Tur- 
ner's Gap,  advance  to  the  Potomac,  cross  it  high 
above  Harper's  Ferry,  sweep  down  its  right  bank, 
capturing  or  driving  back  the  force  at  Martinsburg, 
and  then  march  directly  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  was  to  march  toward  Hagers- 
town,  where,  or  at  Boonesboro',  it  was  to  be  rejoined 
by  that  portion  which,  it  was  assumed,  would  have 
succeeded  in  its  designs  upon  Harper's  Ferry.: 

The  directions  of  this  order  were  executed  with 
great  precision.  Walker  took  possession  of  Lou- 
don Heights  on  the  13th,  without  encountering  the 

slightest  opposition.  McLaws  reached  the  foot  of  Maryland  Heights  on  the 
12th.  He  sent  two  brigades  to  scale  the  ascent  and  gain  the  summit.  They 
encountered  some  resistance  from  the  troops  posted  there,  but  this  was  over- 
come, the  Federals  abandoning  their  works,  pitching  the  guns  down  the 
cliff,  and  making  their  way  across  the  river  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Maryland 
Heights  was  in  the  possession  of  the  infantry  of  McLaws  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th.  The  next  morning  was  employed  in  cutting  a  road  to  the  top  of 
the  Heights  practicable  for  artillery,  along  which  four  guns  were  laborious- 
ly dragged,  and  from  these  fire  was  opened  upon  the  town. 

Jackson,  in  the  mean  while,  was  pressing  upon  his  longer  march  with 
that  speed  which  had  gained  for  his  command  the  name  of  the  "  foot  cav- 
alry." Leaving  Frcderiek  on  the  10th,  he  renched  the  Potomac  next  day 
at  Williarnsport,  20  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  the  12th  entered 
Martinsburg.  The  Federal  troops  abandoned  this  place  at  his  approach, 
and  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry:  Jackson  followed  hard  after,  and  on  the 
following  morning  came  in  sight  of  the  Union  force,  drawn  up  on  Bolivar 
Heights.  In  three  days  be  had  marched  80  miles.  The  remainder  of  that 
day  and  the  whole  of  the  14th  were  Hpent  by  Jackson  in  ascertaining,  by 
courier  and  signal,  the  positions  of  Walker  and  MeLaws  upon  Loudon  and 
Maryland  Heights.  He  fount!  that  they  had  gained  the  positions  appointed 
fur  them,  and  commanded  the  only  roads  by  which  the  Federals  could  re- 
treat down  the  Potomac  or  up  the  Shenandoah,  but  that  tho  enemy  on 
Bolivar  Heights  were  beyond  the  effective  range  of  his  light  guns.  Sepa- 
rated as  they  were  from  him  by  rivers,  they  could  afford  no  direct  assist- 
ant: in  capturing  the  Federal  force  as  it  then  Htdod.     Jackson  undertook  to 


1  Lte'i  /If./,.,  1,28.     I'or  lliu  full  u-xi  of  tlila  <> 

lil*  w>]y  or  tli«  order  in  IiIh  room  nl  Fruloriok,  Mioi 


d«y»  niter.     It  nlnced  Mm  In  hill  puMoiiriori  of  tho  jili. ... 

him  to  thwart  Micro  entirely,  but  in  timo  to  cnnble  him  lo  strike  au  unexpected  blow. 


M<iQ.Itip,t  008.     D,  II.  mil Molt 

h  found  and  «iv«ii  la  MuOlolInn  tliroa 

of  bin  enemy  ;   too  Into,  Indued,  to  etlublo 


the  enemy  from  Bolivar  Heights,  and  drive  them  down  into  the 
slaughter-pen  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  force  with  which  he  was  to  do  this 
exceeded  only  slightly  that  opposed  to  him.  Miles  had  12,000  or  13,000. 
Jackson's  "command"  numbered  at  the  outset  about  32,000.  It  had  fought 
at  Cedar  Run,  Brisloc,  tho  three  battles  near  Grovcton,  and  at  Chantilly, 
losing  in  all  6000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Not  less  than  10,000  had 
fallen  out  from  sickness  or  exhaustion  on  the  long  march  from  the  Papidan 
to  the  Potomac.  Ho  could  not  havo  brought  more  than  15,000  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  For  the  rest,  the  affair  reads  almost  like  a  farce,  with  a  Few  tragic 
lines  interpolated. 

By  the  morning  of  the  16th  Jackson  had  fairly  surrounded  Miles;  bat- 
teries from  one  side  opened  upon  the  other  on  tho  Bolivar  plateau;  the 
guns  from  Loudon  and  Maryland  Heights  played  at  the  heads  of  ihoso  be- 
low, find  were  duly  answered;  none  doing  harm,  except  that  one  Confed- 
erate shot  struck  n  Federal  caisson.  Miles  called  a  council  of  war,  and  said 
ho  had  resolved  to  surrender;  one  or  two  of  liis  officers  wished  to  "cut 
their  way  out;"  the  cavalry,  1500  strong,  rode  up  tho  Potomac,  with  or 
without  orders,  and  got  off,  encountering  no  opposition,  and  destroying  in 
their  way  75  wagons  of  the  Confederate  train.  If  the  infantry  had  gone 
tho  same  way  thoro  was  nothing  to  hinder;  but  they  were  raw  troops,  com- 
manded by  worso  than  raw  officoi-s.  Miles  raised  "the  white  flag  in  token 
of  surrender.  He-foro  it  was  perceived,  ho  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
chance  shot.  White,  Ins  superior  in  rank,  who,  on  coming  in  from  Mar- 
tinsburg, had  waived  the  command  in  Miles's  favor,  went  to  Jackson  to  nv- 
rango  terms  of  surrender,  Thoro  was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for  ilio 
troops  had  degenerated  into  a  crowd  of  frightened  men.  He  found  the 
Confederate  general  rust,  asleep  on  tho  ground.  Hill,  whom  White  had  first 
encountered,  moused  Jackson.     "General,"  said  lie,  "this  is  General  White, 
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of  the  United  States  army."  Jnckson  made  a  gesture  of  recognition,  and 
again  closed  bis  eyes.  "  He  has  come  to  arrange  terms  of  surrender,"  con- 
tinued Hill.  Jackson  made  no  reply;  he  was  fast  asleep.  Again,  half 
awakened,  he  said,  drowsily,  "  Tbe  surrender  must  be  unconditional ;  every 
indulgence  can  be  granted  afterward,"  then  fell  fast  asleep  once  more,  leav- 
ing Hilt  to  decide  upon  the  terms.1  Tbe  terms  granted  were  certainly  lib- 
eral. All  were  to  be  paroled,  retaining  their  personal  effects,  and  officers 
their  side-arms ;  transportation  to  be  furnished  to  carry  away  the  property. 
Upon  these  terms  more  than  11,000  men  were  surrendered.  The  Confed- 
erates gained  73  guns,  with  but  little  ammunition,  13,000  small-arms,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  stores.  The  capture  cost  the  Confederates  perhaps 
two  score  of  lives,  and  the  Federals  about  as  many.2 

Although  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry  proved  of  ultimate  disadvantage 
to  the  Confederates,  it  was  disgraceful  alike  to  the  military  authorities  at 
Washington,  who  left  the  force  in  a  place  where  it  was  of  no  use,  and  to  the 
officers  who  attempted  no  adequate  defense.  Miles  died  a  few  hours  after 
the  surrender,  but  his  conduct  was  sharply  censured  by  the  Military  Com- 
mission. Ford,  who  shamefully  abandoned  Maryland  Heights,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  on  the  ground  of  "such  lack  of  military  capacity  as 
to  disqualify  him  from  a  command  in  the  service."  White  was  commend- 
ed as  having  "acted  with  decided  capability  aud  courage,"3 

Slow  as  had  been  McClellan's  advance,  it  yet  carried  him  farther  from 
Washington  than  was  thought  prudent  by  Halleck.  With  more  than  70,000 
men  in  garrison,  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  nervously  apprehen- 
sive for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  When  tidings  were  brought  that  a  Con- 
federate force  had  recrossed  the  P.otomac,  it  was  assumed  that  the  whole 
army  had  crossed  or  Was  about  to  cross  and  assail  Washington,  either  in 
front,  or  in  the  rear  by  recrossing  into  Maryland  below  McClellan.  Even  as 
late  as  the  16th,  when  the  two  armies  were  face  to  face  on  the  Antietam,  Hal- 
leck still  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  force  was  in  Virginia.4 

1  Cooke's  Stonewall  Jaeksan,  325. 

'  McLaws  speaks  of  a  "shirp  and  spirited  engagement"  °n  Maryland  Heights;  hut  docs  not 
give  his  losses.— Lu's  Rep.,  ii.,  IC3.  Walker  lost  on  Loudon  Heights  one  killed  and  three 
wounded.— Add.,  204.  A.I'.  Hill  lost  three  killed  and  GG  wounded.  There  appear  10  have  been 
no  losses  in  the  remainder  of  Jackson's  command.  J  General  Order*,  1SG2.  No.  183. 

*  T/ie  President  to  McCltikn,  Sept.  12:   "Governor  Curtin  tolographs mo, ' !  Ituve  advices  that 


The  Confederates  left  Frederick  on  the  10th,  and  the  place  was  occupied 
by  the  Federals  on  the  12th,  after  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  left 
behind  as  a  rear-guard.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  accident,  which 
had  three  weeks  before  favored  Lee  by  disclosing  to  him  tbe  situation  of 
Pope,  placed  in  McClellan's  hands  the  order  from  Lee  disclosing  his  designs, 
and  the  position  and  movements  of  every  division  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Thus  informed,  McClellan's  course  was  plain.  He  had  100,000  men  within 
a  few  hours'  march  from  Frederick.  Lee  had  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts,  neither  of  which,  by  McClellan's  own  exaggerated  estimate,  consisting 
of  more  than  60,000,  and,  in  fact,  of  only  half  as  many.  By  a  rapid  march, 
the  whole  Union  army  could  be  thrown  right  between  these  two  portions. 
He  proposed  to  "cut  the  euemy  in  two,  and  beat  him  in  detail.'"  tlis  ar- 
rangements were  for  once  made  with  due  promptness.  That  night  orders 
were  sent  to  every  general.  Franklin  was  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  by 
Crampton's  Gap,  cut  off  McLaws,  and  relieve  Harper's  Ferry.  The  remain- 
der of  the  army,  Hooker  and  Reno  in  the  advance,  followed  by  Sumner  with  . 
his  own  corps  and  that  of  Mansfield,  with  the  division  of  Porter  which  bad 
come  up,  was  to  march  upon  the  heels  of  Lee  toward  Boonesboro',  crossing 
the  South  Mountain  at  Turner's  Gap,  six  miles  above  Crampton's,  and  fall 
upon  that  half  of  the  Confederate  army  which  had  not  been  sent  toward 
Harper's  Ferry. 

Lee  had  meanwhile  moved  leisurely  past  the  South  Mountain.  On  the 
11th  Longstreet  had  reached  Ilagerstown,  D.  H.  Hill  slopping  at  Boonesboro'. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  the  Confederate  commander  was  startled  by 
intelligence  that  the  Federals,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  quietly  resting 
at  Frederick,  were  pressing  swiftly  toward  Turner's  Gap.  If  they  succeed- 
ed in  passing  the  mountains  they  would  be  fairly  between  the  portions  of 
his  divided  army.  Hill  was  hurried  back  to  tbe  Gap  at  once  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  until  Longstreet  could  be  recalled  from  Hagerstown.  Lee 
felt  the  full  peril  of  his  position.  He  had  with  him  barely  2S,00Q  men,  and 
these  stretched  along  a  distance  of  25  miles.  To  provide  for  the  worst,  he 
sent  his  trains  across  the  Potomac,  escorted  by  only  two  regiments.2 

Hill  reached  the  summit  of  the  Gap  early  in  tbe  morning  of  tbe  14th,  just 
before  the  head  of  the  Federal  force  came  up.  His  division  had  left  Han- 
over Junction,  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  26tb  of  July,  and  joined 
Lee  at  Chantilly,  fully  150  miles  distant,  on  tbe  3d  of  September,  and  were 
then,  without  a  day's  rest,  pushed  forward  to  tbe  Potomac  and  into  Mary- 
land. They  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  single  action.  But  "  the  straggling 
had  been  enormous,  in  consequence  of  heavy  marches,  deficient  commissa- 
riat, want  of  shoes,  and  inefficient  officers,"  so  that  be  could  bring  less  than 
5000  men  into  action3  out  of  more  than  twice  that  number  with  which  he 
had  set  out. 

The  South  Mountain  rises  to  a  height  of  about  1000  feet,  tbe  depression 
at  Turner's  Gap  being  about  400  feet.  But  the  Gap  is  so  narrow  that  a  few 
hundred  men  with  artillery  could  bold  the  summit  against  an  army.     But 


Jackson  is  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamspon,  and  probably  tho  whole  rebel  array  will  be  drawn 
from  Manland."  Receiving  nothing  from  Harper's  Ferry  or  Martinsburg  to-day,  and  positive  in- 
formation" that  the  line  is  cut,  corroborates  the  idea  thnt  tlie  enemy  is  re  cross  i  ng  the  Potomac-" 
Flalltck  to  McCkUan,  Sept.  13  :  "  Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south  of  tha 
Potomac,  you  are  wrong  in  uncovering  tho  capital.  lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  will  send 
a  small  column  toward  Pennsylvania  to  draw  your  forces  in  that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on 
Washington  with  the  forces  south  of  the  Potomac  and  those  he  may  cross  over."  Sept-  14: 
"Scoute  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Virginia  rule  of  ihu  Potomac.  If  so,  I  fear  you  arc  ex- 
posing your  lift  and  rear."  Sept.  1G:  "I  think  you  will  find  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
in  your  front  has  crossed  ihc  river.  I  fear  now  more  than  ever  thnt  they  will  recross  at  Harper's 
Ferry  or  below,  and  turn  vour  left,  thus  cutting  vou  off  from  Washington."— ileC  Rep.,  350. 

General  Italic*  k  indeed  testified  (Com.  Rep.,  453):  "In  respect  to  Genera!  McClellan's  going 
too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington,  ilierc  can  be  found"  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.  Ho 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  telegrams  I  sent  to  him.  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  he  was  go- 
ing too  far,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  l'o ■.«,  leaving  General  Lee  the  opportunity  to 

come  down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and  Washington."  But,  as  McClellan's  left  actu- 
ally hugged  the  Potomac,  nnd  his  centre  nnd  right,  moving  by  parallel  roads,  Mere  more  nearly 
within  supporting  distance  than  if  they  had  followed  in  the  rear,  it  is  hard  to  sec  how,  if  he  moved 
at  all,  he  could  have  cone  nt  n  less  distance  from  the  river.  '  A/tC.  /iV/>  .  'MO. 

1  This  significant  fact  is  mentioned  only  by  D.  II.  Hill,  and  thnt  merely  incidentally,  in  his  re- 
port of  tho  battle  of  Antieinm.  "Our  wagons  had  boon  sent  offneross  the  river  on  .Sunday,  the 
Uth,  nnd  for  three  days  the  men  had  been  sustaining  life  on  green  corn  and  such  cattle  as  they 
could  kill  in  tho  fields.  In  charging  through  an  apple  orchard  at  the  Yankees,  with  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  death  before  them,  I  noticed  men  eagerly  devouring  apples."— Lee's  Rep.,ii.,  118. 

'D.H.Hill,  in  Lata  Rtj>.,ii.,  114. 
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a  road,  rough  though  passable,  runs  along  the  summits  of  each  of  the  ridges 
which  bound  the  Gap  on  either  side;  by  these  the  main  attack  of  the  Fed- 
erals was  made,  the  object  being  to  turn,  either  by  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
by  both,  the  Confederate  force  holding  the  summit  of  the  Gap.  Reno's  di- 
vision took  the  road  to  the  left,  and,  after  sharp  fighting,  succeeded  at  noon  , 
in  gaining  the  summit,  or  rather  one  of  the  summits,  for  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  is  cloven  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  beyond  this  the  enemy  held  a 
strong  position.  Tbere  was  now  a  lull  in  the  contest  lasting  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  while  Hooker,  who  had  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  after 
Reno,  was  working  his  way  up  the  road  on  the  right  of  the  pass.  A  soli- 
tary peak,  which  overlooked  the  country  for  miles,  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
position.  Whoever  held  that  held  the  pass.  Both  sides  seemed  to  appre- 
hend this  at  once,  and  each  endeavored  to  gain  it  Hooker's  men  were 
climbing  the  steep  slope,  too  steep  for  artillery  to  be  dragged  up.  Hill, 
from  the  valley  below,  trained  his  guns  upon  the  peak,  but  with  little  effect. 
He  sent  three  brigades  of  infantry  up  to  bold  the  peak.  The  lines  met,  and 
engaged  in  a  fierce  but  desultory  combat,  each  availing  itself  of  every  nat- 
ural defense. 

Until  late  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  side  had  been 
fought  wholly  by  Hill.  But  about  four  o'clock  Longstrect  had  come  up 
with  eight  brigades,  worn  and  exhausted  by  the  long  march  from  Hagcrs- 
town.  Some  of  these  were  botly  engaged,  but  they  came  two  hours  too  late 
to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  When  night  closed  in  the  Federals  had 
won  every  position  and  held  the  Gap,  through  which  their  whole  force  could 
pour  on  the  following  morning.  Nothing  was  left  for  Lee  but  to  retreat, 
leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  behind.  The  action  was  fought  with  de- 
termined bravery  on  both  sides.  In  all,  the  Federals  had  brought  in  about 
30,000  men,  the  Confederates  17,000."  The  Federal  loss  in  tbiB  action  was 
312  killed,  1234  wounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  greater.  Hill 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  2000;  for  at  Antictam,  three 
day's  later,  he  could  bring  into  action  only  8000.2  Some  of  Longstrcct's 
brigades  also  lost  heavily.  The  Federals  secured  1500  prisoners,  most  of 
them  from  the  wounded.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Confederates,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  probably  something  more  than  2000.  Reno  was  killed  near 
the  close  of  the  battle.  The  Confederates  lost  Garland.  Both  were  brave 
officers  and  accomplished  gentlemen.3 

Simultaneously  with  the  battle  at  Turner's  Gap,  an  action  had  been  going 
on  at  Crampton'B  Gap,  a  few  miles  distant.  Franklin,  with  his  corps,  lack- 
ing Couch's  division,  which  had  not  como  up,  advanced  toward  this  gap. 
The  foot  of  the  pass  was  slightly  held,  and  the  force  pressed  on  up  the  slope. 
Tidings  of  the  approach  of  Franklin  reached  McLawfl,  who  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  Maryland  Heights.  Ho  sent  Cobb  bnck  with  threo  bri- 
gades, directing  him  to  hold  the  pass  if  it  co3t  the  last  man, 
post  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  behind  a  stono  wall; 


Cobb  took 
Slocum's  division 


charged  this  in  front,  while  Smith  moved  round  to  assail  it  in  flank  and 
rear.  The  Confederates  broke  and  fled  down  the  slope  in  confusion,  and 
in  the  evening  Franklin  debouched  into  Pleasant  Valley,  three  miles  from 
Maryland  Heights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  only  six  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
whence  the  sound  of  firing  indicated  that  the  place  was  still  held.  The 
Federals  lost  115  killed  and  416  wourided ;  the  Confederates  more,  for  they 
left  behind  GOO  prisoners,  mostly  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  McLaws  drew  back  his  whole  force,  leaving 
only  two  regiments  upon  the  heights,  and  formed  it  across  the  lower  end  of 
the  Valley,  Franklin  forming  his  across  the  upper  end.  Both  lay  watching 
each  other  all  the  morning,  each  supposing  the  other  to  be  superior,  and 
neither  daring  to  attack.  The  numbers  were,  in  reality,  nearly  equal,  the 
Confederates  having  a  small  preponderance.1 

The  passes  of  the  South  Mountain  having  been  forced,  the  position  of 
Lee  was  perilous.  He  bad  with  him  less  than  25,000  men  of  all  arms,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery.  So  long  as  Harper's  Ferry  held  out,  the  forces 
sent  to  capture  it  were  cut  off  from  reuniting  with  bjm.  The  position  here 
was  singular.  If  Jackson  and  McLaws  held  the  garrison  of  the  Ferry  in  a 
vice,  that  garrison  and  Franklin  held  McLaws  and  Walker  in  as  close  a 
grip.  McLaws  could  not  join  Lee  by  marching  up  Pleasant  Valley,  for 
Franklin  barred  the  way ;  be  could  not  cross  the  Elk  Mountain,  for  that 
was  impassable  for  an  army  ;  until  Harper's  Ferry  was  taken,  he  could  not 
cross  the  Potomac,  and,  by  going  up  its  south  bank  and  recrossing,  rejoin 
Lee.  "There  was,"  he  says,  "  no  outlet  in  any  direction  for  any  thing  but 
the  troops,  and  that  very  doubtful ;  in  no  contingency  could  I  have  saved 
the  troops  and  artillery."2  Walker,  on  Loudon  Heights,  was  equally  iso- 
lated, for  between  him  and  Lee  was  interposed  both  the  Shenandoah  and 
the  Potomac.  But  when  Turner's  Gap  was  forced,  Harper's  Ferry  was  still 
uncaptured ;  but  tidings  bad  just  come  that  the  place  must  soon  fall,  wheu 
the  troops  beleaguering,  and  themselves  beleaguered,  would  be  set  at  lib- 
erty. If  a  battle  could  be  postponed  two  days,  Lee  would  be  able  to  bring 
into  action  as  many  of  these  separated  forces  as  would  be  able  to  endure  the 
long  march  to  join  him.  To  shorten  this  march,  he  retreated  during-  the 
night  of  the  14th  toward  the  Potomac,  and,  placing  the  Antietam  Creek  be- 
tween himself  and  McClellan,  took  up  a  strong  defensive  position  near  the 
village  of  Sharpsburg. 

The  Potomac  makes  a  bend  shaped  somewhat  like  the  two-horned  antique 
bow,  about  six  miles  from  tip  to  tip.  The  Antietam  is  like  the  loosened 
string  of  this  bow.  This  stream  in  itself  is  no  formidable  military  obstacle. 
It  is  passable  for  infantry  at  almost  every  point.  Three  stone  bridges  and 
several  fords,  within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  afford  abundant  pas- 
sage for  artillery,  provided  the  approaches  to  thera  are  not  fully  command- 
ed°by  an  enemy.  The  region  beyond,  that  is,  on  the  western  side,  is  some- 
what broken.  There  are  low  swells,  with  narrow  intervening  valleys,  and 
patches  of  woodland  and  cultivated  fields,  cut  up  by  roads,  fences,  and  stone 
walls.  The  limestone  rock  every  where  crops  up  above  the  surface,  afford- 
ing tolerable  shelter  for  troops.  The  position  is  such  that,  in  case  of  need, 
a  general  with  20,000  men  might  fairly  venture  to  hold  it  against  30,000; 
one  with  30,000  might  fairly  venture  to  assail  an  enemy  posted  there  with 
20,000. 

Lee  reached  this  position  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  cavalry  form- 
in"  his  rear-guard,  somewhat  closely  pressed  by  the  Union  horse.  The 
head  of  the  foremost  pursuing  infantry  column  reached  the  east  bank  of  the 
Antietam  in  the  afternoon.  McClellan  had  hoped  to  bring  on  an  action 
that  day.  His  orders  were,  that  if  the  enemy  were  overtaken  on  the  march, 
they  should  be  attacked  at  once;  if  found  in  force  and  position,  the  advanced 
corps  should  halt  and  await  his  arrival.  Coming  to  the  front  late  in  the 
afternoon,  McClellan  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  beyond  the  Antietam, 
making  an  ostentatious  display  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  on  the  op- 
posite crests.  The  Union  corps,  coming  after  in  different  columns,  had  be- 
come somewhat  entangled,  and  McClellan  decided,  in  view  of  what  he  saw 
and  could  then  hnve  known,  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that  day.  If  he 
had  been  aware  how  weak  was  the  force  in  his  front,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  determined  otherwise. 

Lee  had  scarcely  crossed  the  Antietam  before  he  learned  that  Harpers 
Ferry  had  been  surrendered,  and  that  all  obstacles,  except  those  of  time  and 
snnce,  to  the  reunion  of  his  army  were  removed.  Orders  were  at  once  sent 
for  the  whole  force  near  the  Ferry  to  hasten  to  Sharpsburg.  Jackson  was 
the  first  to  move. 

At  3  in  the  afternoon  his  men  wore  ordered  to  cook  two  days  rations, 
and  be  ready  to  march.  The  march  was  begun  an  hour  past  midnight. 
On  tho  morning  of  the  16th  tho  corps  were  within  two  miles  of  Sharps- 
burg. They  bad  mado  a  night-march  or  fifteen  miles  in  less  than  six 
hours,  fording  tho  Potomac  by  tho  way.  Tho  addition  wbich  he  brought 
to  Lcc  was  small  in  numbers.  The  two  divisions,  Jackson's,  or  the  "  Stone- 
wall," and  Swell's,  had  set  out  from  Richmond  20,000  strong.  Within  six 
weeks  they  had  fought  at  Cedar  Run,  Bristoc,  and  during  all  tho  three  days 
at  Groveton.  They  had  marched  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Manassas, 
from  Manassas  to  tho  Potomac,  from  the  Potomac  to  Frederick,  from  Fred- 
erick to  narpcr's  Ferry,  from  Harper's  Ferry  back  to  Sharpsburg,  losing 
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